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PREFACE. 


In the work, of which this volume is an instalment, I have 
undertaken to reproduce in an English dress Professor Susemihl’s 
edition of the Poéztics in Greek and German as issued by him, 
with notes explanatory of the subject-matter, in 1879. It is not, 
however, a simple reproduction, but a minute and scrupulous 
revision, the translation having been dropped and the plan of 
the work sensibly modified to adapt it to the wants of English 
students. Some changes have been made in the Introduction, 
to which a section has been added, though naturally the mate- 
rials of this section are by no means new. The text (for which 
Professor Susemihl is solely responsible) has been corrected in 
some hundreds of places, mostly to bring it into agreement with 
his later edition in the Teubner series, of which a xova impressio 
correctior was issued in 1894, only a few months ago. The great 
majority of the changes which distinguish the zapressio of 1894 
from that of 1883 have, however, to be sought in the Corrigenda. 
By the simple device of a change of type it has been found possible 
to exhibit to the eye the effect of the numerous transpositions 
here recommended, and yet to retain the received order of 
the text for facility of reference. In the notes explanatory of 
the subject-matter bearing his signature Professor Susemihl has 
introduced comprehensive changes. No one therefore should be 
surprised if these notes fail to correspond in substance (as they 
correspond in appended number) to those of the German edition. 
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Where it seemed expedient, they have been supplemented from 
my own collections. It can be said with truth that difficulties 
have never been shirked, numerous as they undoubtedly are. 
Wherever a note grew to an inordinate length or threatened to 
digress from the context, it has been relegated to an excursus. 


In compiling additional notes I have received the greatest 
stimulus and advantage from the writings and correspondence 
of my collaborator, whose patience and forbearance have not 
been exhausted in the long interval preceding publication. He 
has always been willing to lavish upon me every assistance from 
the stores of his erudition, and to aid me with the latest results 
of his experience and ripened judgment. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that not only primarily, but in the additions of 
date subsequent to 1879 indirectly, this volume, and the Polztics 
as a whole, owes far more to him than to all other sources put 
together. Next to him J am most indebted to Dr Henry Jack- 
son, who has never failed to give me encouragement and assist- 
ance, and in 1880 most kindly placed at my disposal a selection 
of valuable notes, critical and exegetical, which are published in 
the course of the volume with his signature. Moreover, as in 
private duty bound, I acknowledge that it is to the stimulus of 
his inspiring lectures that I, like Dr Postgate and Mr Welldon, 
owe my first interest in Aristotelian studies, I have naturally 
endeavoured to profit by the publications of recent years, so far 
as they bore upon my author, and I may especially mention the 
contributions to the Tvansactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society and Journal of Philology by Dr Jackson, Professor 
Ridgeway, Dr Postgate and Professor J. Cook Wilson. I have 
taken the liberty of consulting any materials to which I had 
access, such as the marginalia of the late Richard Shilleto in the 
Cambridge University Library, and of the late Edward Meredith 
Cope in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. In common 
with the publishers I deplore and apologise for the long delay 
between the announcement and the publication of this work, 
although this delay has enabled me to secure a collation of the 
oldest extant source of the text, the fragments of the Vatican 
palimpsest, and to incorporate in the Addenda the most import- 
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ant of the references to the recently discovered Constitution of 
Athens. Thus supplemented the commentary will, it is hoped, 
be found more adequate than any of its predecessors to our 
existing materials and means of information. 


Some will be surprised that more attention has not been 
bestowed upon the superb Introduction or the full and lucid 
commentary upon Books I and II published by Mr W. L. 
Newman in 1887. The truth is that, at the time of its ap- 
pearance the earlier part of this volume had been printed off, 
and the publishers did not see their way either to issue this part 
(pp. I—460) separately, as I personally should have preferred, 
or to incur the heavy expense of cancelling the printed sheets. 
Some valuable annotations of Mr Newman’s, however, which 
T should have been glad to incorporate in the proper place, 
receive a brief recognition in the Addenda. 


I have further to add that I began to print before Professor 
Susemihl had collected into a permanent form his first set of 
Quaestiones Aristoteleae VII, and that for greater clearness I 
refer to the invaluable pamphlet issued by him in 1886, in which 
the main results of the seven Quaestiones are combined, as 
Quaestiones criticae collectae, although the last word collectae forms 
no part of the title proper. 


My best thanks are here duly tendered to my friends Mr 
William Wyse, late Professor of Greek in University College, 
London, for valuable suggestions and criticisms, and numerous 
additional references, particularly. in all that bears upon Greek 
Antiquities ; Miss Alice Zimmern, author of Home Life of the 
Greeks, Mr Hartmann W. Just, sometime scholar of Ὁ. C. C,, 
Oxford, and Mr H. J. Wolstenholme, for timely assistance in 
the laborious task of translating from the German; further, to 
my brother-in-law, Mr T. L. Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who read most of the earlier proof-sheets. 
Occasional notes of his and one by Mr H. W. Just bear the 
authors’ initials. To guard against all misapprehension I should 
add that the excursus on Greek Music was already printed off 
before the Provost of Oriel’s recent work on that. subject 
reached me. 
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The want of an index, which renders this instalment of the 
work much less useful than it might otherwise have been, will 
be remedied when the remaining three books are published. 


R. Ὁ. HICKS. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Oct. 15, 1894. 


ON REFERENCES TO THE POLITICS BY BOOKS, CHAPTERS, 
SECTIONS, PAGES. 


THE text of this edition with its double numbering of certain books, its double 
system of chapters and sections, and of marginal pages, may well perplex an unfamiliar 
reader unless a word or two be added as to the origin of this aggravated confusion and 
the various methods by which any given passage may be cited. ι.}λ}0 58 ἢ 

The manuscripts exhibit the eight books in the old order, viz. ABTAEZHO 
according to the left heading of each page (not in the order of this edition which is 
ABT HOAZE). There is no subdivision of the books in the Aldines and other 
early printed editions, any more than in the Mss. The Latin translations had been 
subdivided before this into chapters and sections, a division almost inevitable when 
the continuity of the text is disturbed by paraphrase and commentary. Thus the 
second edition of Victorius (Florence 1576) presents the text in a series of short 
sections, although these are never numbered or otherwise utilized for purposes of 
reference. 

The system of chapters here adopted, as cited in the head lines and on the left 
hand of the pages of this volume, is that most widely known through its adoption by 
Immanuel Bekker in the great edition of the Berlin Academy (quarto 1831), and by 
Hermann Bonitz in the Judex Aristotelicus to the same edition (1870). It may be 
traced back to the editions of Zwinger (1582), Sylburg (1587), Casaubon (1590). 
It seems that Zwinger merely modified another arrangement into chapters, derived 
from the Latin Aristotle (e.g. the edition of Bagolinus), and found in the third Basel 
edition (1550) of Conrad Gesner, also in Giphanius (1608). Sylburg (1587) and 
Conring (1656) give both schemes, calling Gesner’s ‘‘vulgo.” In this now obsolete 
arrangement Book 1. made eight chapters, not thirteen, Book 11., ten, not twelve, 
Book 111., twelve, not eighteen. 

The sections into which Bekker’s chapters are divided are taken from the Oxford 
reprint of Bekker in ten octavo volumes (1837), in which unfortunately Bekker’s pages 
and lines are wholly ignored. These sections have been retained in this volume 
because Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, and some other authorities, cite the 
Politics by them. They are numbered on the left side of the page with § prefixed. 

The chapters (in Roman figures) and sections on the right side of the page are 
these introduced by J. Gottlob Schneider in his valuable edition of 1809. Schneider 
broke with all his predecessors by adopting longer chapters and fewer of them, e.g. 5 
in Book 1., 9 in Book 11. He was followed amongst subsequent editors by Géttling 
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(1824), Adolf Stahr (1839), Susemihl (1879): Grote in his history always cites the 
Politics by Schneider’s edition. 

But the tendency in modern times has been not to employ for citation either the 
sections of Bekker or the chapters and sections of Schneider, but rather the chapter, 
page, column, and line of the quarto of the Berlin Academy above mentioned. In 
this edition of all Aristotle the Fo/tics occupies pages 1252—1342. The quarto 
volume is printed in double columns, cited as column a, column b. For example, 
1252418, 1276 Ὁ 4 (or in the Judex Aristotelicus 1252°18, 12764) are used to denote, 
the one, line 18 of the left column of page 1252, the other, line 4 of the right column of 
page 1276. The closer definition which this method of citation by lines secures is a 
great recommendation, but it is balanced by one drawback, viz. that to be quite sure 
of finding a passage the Berlin Aristotle is required, and after sixty years the 
supremacy of even this edition no longer remains unquestioned. In the present 
volume the pages and lines of Bekker’s quarto are cited on the left hand side of the 
page, while in the heading over the right hand page the whole extent of the text on 
both left and right pages is recorded: (e.g. 1263 b 23—1264 a 4 for the text upon 
pp. 238 and 239 of this volume). 

Lastly, there are a few writers, Bernays and Oncken among them, who prefer to 
quote passages by the page and line, sof of the Berlin quarto, but of the octavo 
reprint of it issued a little later, of which a third edition came out in 1855 and a 
fourth edition in 1878. For comparison, this system of pages has been recorded on 
the right hand margin, the reference being enclosed in a bracket, thus: (p. 31). 

For an example of these rival methods of citation take the sentence δεῖ δὲ μηδὲ τοῦτο 
ἀγνοεῖν ὅτι χρὴ προσέχειν τῷ πολλῷ χρόνῳ upon p. 239 of this edition. The reference 
(i) in the Zudex Aristotelicus would be Πβ5, 1264 a 1 sq.; we prefer to cite it as (ii) 
Book 11, 6. 5 § 16 (or 11. 5. 16) by Bekker’s chapters and sections: or dropping the 
book and chapter (which are really superfluous) as (iii) 1264. 1, 2 by Bekker’s pages, 
columns and lines. No references in this English edition are given by Schneider’s 
chapters and sections, which were followed in Susemihl’s German edition of 1879: 
but on that method the passage could be cited as (iv) Book 11 ὡ. ii § το. Lastly, 
Bernays or Oncken would refer to it as (Ὁ) p. 31, 1 ἢ, 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page 8, line 2: for M. read Isaac 
P. 18, note 7, line 5 : for πολιτικων read πολιτικῶν. 
P. 56, line 14: for Stageira read Stagira (cf. Meisterhans? p. 43, ἢ. 373) 
P. 69, note 2, line 3: for νόμον read νόμων 
Tb. line 4: for πολιτειων read πολιτειῶν 
P. 82, line 2: for ἀπορίαν read εὐπορίαν (cp. below p. 312) 
P. 144, text, 1252 Ὁ τό, 17: for μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔοικε κατὰ φύσιν 
read μάλιστα δὲ κατὰ φύσιν ἔοικε 
Ib. commentary, right column, last line: for coediche vead coedichce 
P. 146, critical notes, line 3: after 28 zzsert ἤδη] 
P. 147, text, 1253 a 3: omit ἐστί 
Ib. critical notes, line 6: ¢vansfose 
ὁ omitted by II? Bk 
to precede || 3 ἐστὶ MS 
That is, the ὁ omitted by II? Bk ἐς ἐξ 1253 ἃ 2 before ἄνθρωπος. Stohr reads 
ἅνθρωπος : cp. Addenda p. 663 
P. 150, crit. notes, line 5: for Quaest. Cr. 111. 3 ff., Iv. 3 ff. read Quaest. crit. coll. 
(Lips. 1886) p. 334 ff 
Ib. line 8: dele Ar. 
P. 151, crit. notes, line 8: after Quaest. Cr. 11. 5 f., IV. 8 f. insert Quaest. crit. 
coll. p. 336 fF 
P. 153, crit. notes, line 4: after Quaest. Cr. 11. 7 ff. insert Quaest. crit. coll. p. 339 f 
P. 156, text, 1254 ἃ 8, right margin: for (p. read (p. 6) 
P. 157, text, 1254 ἃ 27: for ἀπὸ read ὑπὸ 
Ib. crit. notes, line 3: for Dittographia read Dittography 
crit. notes, line 9: after ἀπὸ read TIL Bk.’ Susem.+? 
. 160, text, 1254 Ὁ 14: omit καὶ 
ὦ 161, crit. notes, line 1: after 18 insert ἐστὶν] 
. 176, crit. notes, line 9: after Quaest. Cr. 111. 5 ff. insert Quaest. crit. coll. p. 352f 
. 178, comm. left column, line 9: for κέκτησθαι read κεκτῆσθαι 
. 180, crit. notes, line 3: for nv read ἣν 
. 182, text, 1257 a 38: for καὶ εἴ read κἂν εἴ 
.. 183, comm. left col. line 8: for 5, read see 
Tb. line 9: for μετατιθεμένων read μεταθεμένων 
P. 190, comm. left col. line 7 from below: a/fter selling izser¢ and 
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. 195, comm. right col. line 17: after citizens zmsert a comma 
.« 197, text, 1259 Ὁ 32: for [καὶ] read καὶ 
. 200, text, 1260 a 30, right margin: remove g from line 30 to line 31 
Ib. comm. left col. line 5 from below: for pkpos read μέρος 
P. 201, text, 1260 a 35, right margin: remove 10 from line 35 to line 36 
P. 209, 70 Excursus 11. also belong remarks on B. 1. c. 6 iw Addenda p. 672 
P. 213, text, 1260 b 31: for καὶ εἴ read κἂν εἴ 
P. 216, comm. right col. line 14: for Ul. 8 § 4, τό § 2, read 111. 16 § 2, 
Iv (vu). 8 8 4, 
. 231, crit. notes, line 3: for Bk. read Bk.1 
. 232, text, 1263 a 2: for ἔχει, πᾶσι read ἔχει πᾶσι, 
+ 233, comm. right col. line 26: for 1. 126 read 1. 141 § 3 
. 234, comm. left col. line 19: for 1. 9. 9 read I. 7. 2, 1255 Ὁ 24 f 
. 235, text, 1263 a 29: for προσεδρεύοντες read προσεδρεύοντος 
. 265, text, 1267 a 11: for δύναιντο read βούλοιντο 
. 273, comm. left col. line 6: for 11. ὃ 9 read c. 11 ὃ 9 
279, crit. notes, last line: after Ephesus zsert op. 6. fol. 186% p. 610, 16 ft. 
ayduck 
. 281, comm. left col. line 5: for evidences read evidence 
. 282, text, 1269 b 18: for δεῖ νομίζειν εἶναι read εἶναι det νομίζειν 
284, comm. right col. line 12: vead διασῴζεται 
. 287, comm. left col. line 21: for 8 § 6 read 7 8 6 
. 297, comm. left col. line 13: for p. 9 read p. 20 
. 300, comm. left col. last line: for Ottfried read Otfried 
. 301, comm. left col. line 4: for πολεμίων read πόλεων 
. 305, text, 1272 b g: for δυναστῶν read δυνατῶν 
Ib. crit. notes, line 7: after Schneider || add δυναστών ΠῚ Susem. 3? || 
P. 306, text, 1272 Ὁ 13: for τι read τί 
Ib. text, 1272 Ὁ 23: for τοσαῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰρήσθω read εἰρήσθω τοσαῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν 
Ρ, 312, text, 1273 Ὁ 6 (d2s, line 4 and line 18): for ἀπορίαν read εὐπορίαν 
Ib. crit. notes, line 3: for 6 εὐπορίαν ῬΙΠΞΑΤ. read 
6 ἀπορίαν TMSAld. Bk. Susem. }? 
» 314, text, 1273 Ὁ 25, left margin: de/e (12) 
. 317, comm. left col. line 16: dele Aristeides 
. 326, line 9: for Iv. 130 vead IV. 180 
. 331, heading, line 13: for 11. 7. 1 vead 11. 8. 1 
. 356, comm. left col. line 11: for Bodata read βόλαιαι 
. 359, text, 1275 Ὁ 17, left margin: dele (2) 
P. 362, text, 1276. a 5: for φαμέν read ἔφαμεν 
Ib, text, 1276 a 10: vead δημοκρατία (τότε γὰρ 
P. 363, text, 1276 a 13: dele * * 
and read συμφέρον" εἴπερ οὖν 
The parenthesis extends from 1276 a 10 (τότε γὰρ to 1246 a 13 συμφέρον)" 
Ib. text, 1276 ἃ 14: for καὶ read [kal] 
Ib. text, 1276 ἃ 15: omit <ot> 
Ib: text, 1276 a 16: for τυραννίδος. read τυραννίδος ; 
Ib. crit. notes, line 3: after 14 read [καὶ] Niemeyer (untranslated by William) 
Ib. crit. notes, line 4: dele incorrect 
Ib. crit. notes, line 5: after Hayduck add Susem.}2 
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P. 364, text, 1276 a 26: for τὴν read [τὴν] 
Ib. crit. notes, line 3: before 27 add [τὴν] Schneider Niemeyer Jahrd. f. Phil. 
CXLIII. 1891, p. 414 || 
. 367, text, 1276 Ὁ 30: for διόπερ read διὸ 
- 370, comm. left col. last line: for δυνανται read δύνανται 
. 380, text, 1278 Ὁ 8: for καὶ εἰ read κἂν el 
. 382, crit. notes, line 2: after (corrector) add a semicolon 
. 389, comm. right col. line 18: for ντ(ν) read V11I(V) 
- 396, text, 1281 a 16: with change of punctuation read ἐστιν (ἔδοξε γὰρ... .δικαίω5)" 
. 397, text, 1281 a 35, 36: transpose φαῦλον to precede ἔχοντα and read 
φαῦλον ἔχοντά γε τὰ συμβαίνοντα πάθη περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀλλὰ μὴ νόμον. 
P. 430, comm. left col. line 21: for αρχειν read ἄρχειν 
Ib. line 23: for ἐπιθυμία read ἐπιθυμία 
Ib. line 26: for ὁ read 6 
P. 431, text, 1287 a 39: for πιστευθέντας read πεισθέντας 
Tb. crit. notes, line 10: after right zxsert a comma and read morevOévras II fr. 
Bk.? Susem. 1.3 
- 434, comm. right col. line 7: for ev read εὖ 
. 438, comm. left col. line 1: after turn out zmsert anyhow,” i.e. “ἢ 
. 441, text, 1287 a 29: for πειστευθέντας read πεισθέντας 
.. 444, Crit. notes, line 11: for dittographia read dittography 
. 464, line 44: for 24 read 23 
. 467, line 5 ff.: dele the sentence Again, one might. have imagined...odrela. 
Not so. 
P. 475, text, 1323 Ὁ 18: for καὶ read [kal] 
P. 497, text, 1327 a 23: for πρὸς read [πρὸς] 
Ib. crit. notes, line 2: for urdpxovra read ὑπάρχοντα 
P. 503, text, 1328 ἃ 16: for οἱ δὲ read olde 
P. 521, text, 1330 Ὁ 30: for πόλιν μὴ ποιεῖν read μὴ ποιεῖν πόλιν 
P. 529, text, 1332 a 13: omit καὶ before ἀναγκαῖαι 
P. 534, comm. left col. line 14: for 1284 read 1254 
P. 535, text, 1332 Ὁ 31: for τούτων πάντων read πάντων τούτων 
P. 537, text, 1333 a 26: ¢ranspose διῃρῆσθαι to precede καὶ τοῦτο τὸ μέρος 
Ib. comm. right col. line 17: for correlation read correlative 
P. 540, comm, right col. line 18 f. : for VilI(v). § το, 7 § 2 vead VilI(V). 1 § το, 7 84 
P. 541, text, 1334 a 8: for ἀνιᾶσιν read ἀφιᾶσιν 
P. 545, head line: for 1333 a 40 read 1334 a 40 
P. 546, text, 1334 Ὁ 24: for πέφυκεν ἐγγίνεσθαι read ἐγγίνεσθαι πέφυκεν 
P. 549, text, 1335 a 27: for χρόνος ὡρισμένος read ὡρισμένος χρόνος 
P. 559, text, 1336 Ὁ 34: for ὅσα αὐτῶν read αὐτῶν ὅσα 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Manuscripts AND Epitions or THE POLITICS. 


ARISTOTLE’s Politics has come down to us in manuscripts for the most 
part of the fifteenth century; there are indeed two, P* and P* (Bekker’s 
I>), which date from the fourteenth century, but none earlier. There 
is the Latin version by Lionardo Bruni of Arezzo (Leonardus Aretinus), 
made from the first manuscript brought into Italy from Greece in the 
fifteenth century, a manuscript now lost, which was probably older than 
the fifteenth century’. There is further an older translation, word for 
word into barbarous Latin, made in the thirteenth century, before 
A.D. 1274", by the Dominican monk William of Moerbeke. Its lost 
original was a Greek codex* which we will call I’; written, at the 
latest, in the early part of the thirteenth or latter part of the twelfth 
century, and probably of not much older date*. This translation’ pri- 
marily, together with four of the existing Greek manuscripts, three at 
Paris P'**, one at Milan Ms, is now the critical basis for the text. 
All that the remaining manuscripts or the translation of Aretinus can 
claim is to supply confirmatory evidence in isolated passages: Areti- 
nus, in particular, is much too free and arbitrary in his rendering, so 
that it is often impossible to infer, at least with any certainty, the 
reading of his Greek codex; hence many peculiarities of his transla- 
tion must be passed over or regarded as merely his own conjectures. 


Thomas Aquinas twice quotes it in the 


1 Very likely Francesco Filelfo brought 
it from Constantinople in 1429 at the 
request of Palla Strozzi: see the evidence 
for this in Oncken Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles (Leipzig 1870. 8vo) vol. I. 
p- 78. Compare my large critical edi- 
tion, Avistotelis Politicorum libri octo 
cum vetusta translatione Gulielmi de 
Moerbeka (Leipzig 1872. 8vo) p. XV. 

2 See Susemihl of. cit. p. vi. with 
note 4. [Von Hertling places it about 
1260, Rhein. Mus. XXXIX, 1884. Ρ. 457. 


b3 Η 


Summa contra Gentiles, writing probably 
A.D. 1261—1265. TR.] 

3 The best manuscript of this ‘Old 
Translation’ expressly states it. See 
Susemihl of. c##. XXXIV. See also below 

Ws 2, 1 ff. 
ΕἸΣ the oa see Susemihl of. c. XII. 

* With the text restored from manu- 
scripts and old printed editions in my 
edition above mentioned. 


2 INTRODUCTION TO THE POLITICS. 


All these sources of the text fall into two families or recensions. 
One of them, on the whole the better, but often the worse in particular 
points, seems to be derived from a codex of the sixth or seventh century’, 
although in the quotations of single passages in Julian and even as early 
as Alexander of Aphrodisias the readings peculiar to this recension are 
partially, but only partially, found. Besides T the only manuscripts 
which belong, in the main, to this family are the following two: 

Ms = Mediolanensis Ambrosianus B. 105” (in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan), of the second half of the fifteenth century, much corrected 
by the copyist himself and in a few passages by a later hand ; collated 
by R. Scholl and Studemund : 

P' = Parisinus 2023 (in the Biblioth¢que nationale at Paris), written 
by Demetrios Chalkondylas at the end of the fifteenth century, and then 
much corrected with a paler ink from a manuscript of the other family. 
Corrections of this sort are hereafter denoted by ρ΄, those made in the 
same black ink as the original text by (corr.’), corrections which do not 
belong to either of these classes, or at all events are not with certainty 
to be reckoned with one or the other, are quoted simply as (corr.). In 
regard to this and all the other manuscripts, it is distinctly stated when 
any correction stands in the margin. P’ was last collated by Dahms 
and Patzig. 


Just as in P’ the two families are blended’, so conversely traces 
of the better recension are met with even in some manuscripts which 
belong, in the main, to the other family. This is true of many corrections 
and most of the glosses which are found in P’, the principal manuscript 
of this second family’; still more frequently of the readings, corrections, 
and variants in P*; so also of Aretinus’ translation and especially of P*; 
to a less extent of the corrections by a later hand in some other manu- 
scripts, and hardly ever of their original readings. The few excerpts from 


1 On the one hand the commentary 
of the Neo-Platonic philosopher Proclus 
(died 485) upon Plato’s Repzudlic is quoted 
in a gloss on VIII (v). 12. 8, which in all 
probability (see note*) proceeds from 
this archetype: on the other, certain cor- 
ruptions common to all the sources de- 
rived from this family point to the con- 
clusion that the archetype was written in 
uncials (particularly 111. 14 §§ 12, 13 
οὐσιῶν and οὐσίαι for θυσιῶν and θυσίαι). 
Now uncial writing ceased generally in 
the eighth century. Cp. Susemihl οὐ. ε. 
XIV f., XLVI f. 

2 Ordinis superioris. 


8 Or in its archetype, if Demetrios 
found the corrections which betray the 
second recension—in the few cases where 
they are written with the same ink as his 
original text—already made. 

4 For the same glosses which in P! can 
be shown to be derived from the first 
recension meet us again in ΡΖ, and a 
similar origin may be proved for others 
in P? in another way. On the other hand 
P? has few glosses in common with P3, 
and the number in P is but scanty, so 
that the second recension appears to have 
had only a few glosses altogether. See 
Susemihl of. c. vir f., XVIII f. 
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Aristotle’s Politics in Codex Paris. 963, of the sixteenth century, are also 
derived from the better recension. 

Subject to these exceptions, all other manuscripts but those above- 
mentioned are to be reckoned with the second family, the text of which 
may be called the vulgate. They may be further subdivided into 
two classes, a better and a worse, and the latter again into three different 
groups: an intermediate position between the two is taken up by the 
translation of Aretinus and in a different way by C’.. A more precise 
statement is afforded by the following summary. 


I. Better class: ΠἪ, 


P*=Coislin. 161 (brought originally from Athos: now with the rest 
of the Coislinian collection in the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris), of 
the 14th century; Bekker’s I>; last collated by Susemihl. The corrections 
and variants are written partly (1).in the same ink as the original text, 
partly (2) in darker ink, partly (3) in paler, yellower, partly (4) in redink: 
these are indicated hereafter by (corr.’), (corr.’), (corr.*) and p? respec- 
tively: where the ink appears to be wholly different, or cannot be brought 
with certainty under any of these classes, the sign will be (corr.*), But 
all without exception, and the glosses as well, are in the same hand- 
writing as the codex. 

P* = Paris. 2026 of the beginning of the r4th century, for the greater 
part written by the same scribe, but finished by another hand ; the oldest 
manuscript that we have, but not so good as P’, especially in its original 
form before it had been corrected by a third and later hand and thereby 
made still more like P’ than it was at first. It is true that most of these 
later corrections were subsequently scratched out again or wiped off, yet 
even then they remain legible enough. P’, like P*, was last collated by 
Susemihl. 


II. Worse class: Πὸ 
1. First group. 


P‘= Paris. 2025 of the 15th century, much corrected but, with the 
exception of a single passage, only by the scribe himself, with various 
readings in the margin; last collated by Susemihl. 

P*= Paris. 1857, written in the year 1492 in Rome by Johannes 
Rhosos, a priest from Crete; last collated by Patzig for the first four 
chapters of Book 1, Statements as to the readings of this manuscript 
in other single passages come from Bekker, from Barthélemy St Hilaire, 
and in particular from Patzig. 

I—2 
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Q=Marcianus Venetus 200 (in the library of St Mark at Venice), 
also written by Johannes Rhosos, but as early as 1457: collated by 
Bekker for Book I, and since then afresh for the first four chapters of 
that book, as above, by R. Schéll and E. Rohde. 


M?*=Marcianus Venetus 213, of the beginning of the r5th century, 
collated by Bekker for 1. c. 1—c. 6 ὃ 8 and again by Rohde for 1. cc. 
I—4. 

U>=Marcianus Venetus, append. iv. 3, written in Rome in the 
year 1494, collated by Bekker for 1. cc. 173 m1. 2 ὃ 3 (1275 b 32-34), 
14 δὲ 2—10; vi (1v). 3 ὃ 8—4 ὃ 3, 7 $ 2—8 ὃ 4; vit (v). 3 ὃ 5—4 § το, 
and by Rohde for 1. cc. 1—4. 

L’=Lipsiensis (bibliothecae Paulinae) 1335, in the University 
library at Leipzig, of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, most closely related to U>, collated by Patzig for 1. 1—4 and 
other single passages. We have information about readings in other 
parts of Books 1. 11. and v (vit). from Stahr and Schneider. 


C* denotes the codex used by Camerarius. 


Ar. =Aretinus, who must have used for his translation a codex of a 
very peculiar kind in which the two recensions were blended. For the 
translation is often in remarkable agreement with the manuscripts of 
this group ; though often, too, with the better class. Not seldom again 
it agrees with the first family; lastly, it here and there shows pecu- 
liarities belonging exclusively to itself which can hardly be all set down 
to mere conjecture or arbitrariness on the part of the translator. 


2. Second group. 


C* = Florentinus Castiglionensis (in the Laurentian library at 
Florence) 1v. (Acquisti nuovo), of the fifteenth century, collated by 
R. Schéll for 1. 1—4; 11. 1—2 ὃ 3; vi (10). 1: in the opening chapters 
it is more in agreement with the better class. 


Q?= Laurentianus 81, 5 (in the Laurentian library at Florence), of 


the fifteenth century, collated by R. Schéll for 1. 1—4 and single 
passages elsewhere, by Bekker for Books 11. 111. vi (tv). 


R>=Laurentianus 81, 6, written by Johannes Thettalos in the year 
1494 at Florence, collated by Scholl for the same opening part and for 
isolated passages elsewhere, by Bekker for Books vir (v1). vii (v). It 
bears a great resemblance to Q», particularly to the corrections of Q> in 
a later hand: but it has some peculiarities of its own. 


Sb=Laurentianus 81, 21, of, the fifteenth century, written more 
probably before than after Q?, to which it bears an extraordinary resem- 
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blance ; collated by Bekker for Books 1. rv (vit). v (viii), and again by 
Scholl for the first four chapters of Bk. 1, and for single passages 
elsewhere, 

T>=Urbinas 46 (transferred from Urbino to the Vatican library at 
Rome), of the fifteenth century, collated by Bekker for the first three 
books and for Bk. v (vim), then again by Hinck for Bk. 1. r—4 and for 
detached passages by Schéll. It seems to be more nearly related to 
V> than to Ὁ, ΒΡ, SP. 

V> = Vaticano-Palatinus 160 (transferred from the Palatine library to 
the Vatican), also written by Johannes Thettalos in the fifteenth century, 
collated by Bekker for Bks, τν (vu). vi (iv). vt (0), by Hinck for 
Bk. 1, 1—4, and by Schéll for several single passages. The corrections 
by a later hand in the opening paragraph (Bk. 1. 1—4) are in striking 
agreement with C* 


3. ‘Third group, more nearly related to the first group, in particular 
to Ὁ LS, than to the second. 


W>=Reginensis 125 (Christinae reginae—in the Vatican library), 
collated by Bekker for Bk. vu (v1), by Hinck for Bk. 1. 1—4, by 
Scholl for several single passages. This manuscript will have to be 
wholly neglected for the future, because, as I learn from communi- 
cations made to me by Von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, it is no earlier 
than the sixteenth or perhaps the seventeenth century, and was un- 
doubtedly copied from the Aldine edition. 

Ald.=Aldina, the first edition of Aristotle published by Aldus 
Manutius, Venice, 1498, last collated for Bk. 1. 14 and for numerous 
single passages by Susemihl. 

Lastly an unique position amongst the manuscripts is taken by 
P*= Paris. 1858 or Colbert. 2401, dating from the sixteenth century. 
On the one hand this codex must be one of the worse manuscripts of 
the second family, although it cannot be exclusively assigned to any 
one of the three groups into which they fall. On the other hand it 
frequently agrees with the first family, and not seldom alone of all the 
manuscripts that have come down to us it agrees with the old trans- 
lation of William of Moerbeke: here and there it presents single 
readings, good or at least deserving of attention, which are to be 
found nowhere else, although it may very well be that they are not 
derived from earlier sources, but are, wholly or in part, mere con- 
jectures of the scribe himself or of other scholars of that time. The 


1 Nor is P5 now quoted under II II? or Πϑ in the critical notes of this edition. 
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manuscript now contains only Bk. vill (v). from c. 6 § 9 onwards, 
Bk. vu (νι). Bk. rv (vir). and Bk. v (vim), the preceding part having 
been torn away; the corrections are all by the scribe himself, except 
a few which are divided between two later hands. It was last collated 
by Susemihl’. 

From all this it may be seen that, leaving out detached passages, 
the manuscripts collated, besides PT Μ' P’:***** Ar., are: 


for τ 1—4: P°C*Q M°Q? RS? Τὴ UP V? WL Ald. 
I 4—6§8: QM?S?T?. for vi (IV). τ: ον", 


1. 6 ὃ 9—13 § 16 (end): vi (iv). 2-3 § 7: Οὗ", 
QS? T°. vi (Iv). 3§8—4§4: QPUPV®. 

mu 1,2: ΟΡ vi (iv). 4§ 4—7§ 1: Q?V® 

τ. 3—7 821: Q?T?U®. vi (Iv). 7 § 2—8§6: QPUPV®. 

π. 8—r1. 2§3: Q?T?. vi (1v). 8 ὃ 6—16 § ὃ (end): 

mr. 2§3: QT? U. ΟὟ", 

1π|. 2§3—14§1: ΟὗΤΡ, vil (v1): Pe R> W°. 

ul. 14 §$2—10: QPT?U?. vit (Ὁ). 1-3 §5: RV. 

ml. 14 ὃ 10—18 ὃ 2 (end): vil (Ὁ). 3§5—4§10: RPUPV®. 
Οὗ ΤΟ, vit (Ὁ). 4§r1—6 $8: RV. 

Iv (VII): P'S Ve vul (v). 6 ὃ 9—12 § 18 (end): 

ν (πῇ: P*S?T?. ἘΆΝ», 


In addition some readings of three late and bad Paris manuscripts, 
2041, 2042, 2043, containing only fragments of the work, have been 
made known by Barthélemy St Hilaire. 

II denotes the agreement of all the manuscripts we have, 

II’ that of all the manuscripts of the first family (or at least their first 
hand), including I, 

TI’ that of all the manuscripts of the second family (and the Aldine 
edition), excluding P*, 

Il’ that of all the worse manuscripts of this second family (1, 6. all 
the mss. known except T Μ᾽ Ῥ' P? P* P*), so far as they have been 
collated, and the Aldine edition. 

Bas.’'*- denotes the three Basel editions of the years 1531, 1539, 
1550, the first complete editions of Aristotle published after the Aldine. 
Only the third is important, since in it the first use was made of the old 
Latin translation, and a great number of mistakes of preceding printed 
editions thereby corrected. The text so formed remained essentially, 


Ὁ For more precise information on all these manuscripts see Susemihl 2. c. pp. 
V—XXVII, 
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though of course with numerous alterations, the basis for succeeding 
editors (who consulted new manuscripts but sparingly and, if at all, for 
single passages only), until Gdttling’s time. He first used collations, 
but very insufficient ones, of P':*:?:+* and of a few leaves of MS, which 
had been made by Hase; and Bekker, while completely ignoring P!-* 
Ms and almost completely P*-’, founded his edition with undue arbitrary 
eclecticism either upon P* (Bekker’s 10) or upon that text which pre- 
ceding editions had made the textus receptus. There was no collection 
of critical apparatus at once sufficiently complete and trustworthy before 
my critical edition, which rests so far as possible upon Π', the con- 
sensus of the mss. of the first family, viz. Τὶ, Ms, P?: failing that, upon 
P**. There is less need then in a work, where the basis is the same, 
to give more than a mere selection of the most important and valuable 
readings. I shall, however, quote in full those which are found in 
Stobaeus’ extract (Ze/. eth, τι. p. 322 foll.), and in the few citations of 
single passages in ancient writers, as Alexander of Aphrodisias, Julian, 
Pseudo-Plutarch περὶ εὐγενείας, etc.’ 

But however methodically we turn to account all these authorities 
we only obtain a text abounding in errors and defects of every kind. 
Accordingly a long series of editors, translators, and commentators 
from Sepulveda onwards have not failed to suggest numerous emen- 
dations and attempts at emendation, of which all the more important 
will be found recorded in the present edition. The following is a list 
in chronological order of the scholars to whose conjectures an im- 
proved text is due. i 


Sepulveda. Latin translation ; first published at Paris, 1548. 4to. 

Camot. The fourth complete edition of Aristotle, Aldina minor or Camo- 
tiana; Venice, 1552. 8vo. 

Vettori (Victorius). First edition of the Polstics,; Florence, 1552. 4: a second 
edition with commentary; Florence, 1576 fol. In the copy of the first 
edition now belonging to the Munich Library, there are marginal notes 
in Vettori’s own handwriting, which have been used by me. Where 
necessary the two editions are distinguished as Vettori1, Vettori? 

Morel. Edition, Paris, 1556. 4; closely following the first edition of Vettori. 

Lambin. Latin translation; first edition, Paris, 1567. 4. 

Camerarius. Politicorum et Oeconomicorum Aristotelis interpretationes et 
explicationes,; Frankfurt, 1581. 4. 

Zwinger. Edition of the Politics; Basel 1582 fol.; closely following Vettori’s 
2nd ed. 


1 Further particulars in Susemihl’s References to these citations will be found 
larger edition as quoted above, p. XLV ff. in Clarendon type in the critical notes. 
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Sylburg. Edition of the whole of Aristotle ; Frankfurt, 1587. 4. 

M. Casaubon. Edition of the whole of Aristotle; Lyon, 1590. fol. 

Montecatino. Latin translation and commentary on the first three books 
of the Politics; Ferrara, 1587 (Bk. 1), 1594 (Bk. 1), 1598 (Bk. 111), fol. 
(3 vols.). See Schneider’s edition, II. p. v- 

Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée). Edition and Latin translation of the Podz- 
tics; Frankfurt, 1601. 8. 

Giphanius (Van Giffen). Commentarii in politicum opus Aristotelis; Frank- 
furt, 1608. 8. A posthumous work: wanting the whole of Bk. v (VIII). 
and Bk. Iv (vI1). from c. 7 ὃ 5 to the end. 

Scaliger. See Scaligerana published by Oncken in Zos 1. 1864. 410 ff. 

Piccart. Zn Politicos Aristotelis libros commentarius; Leipzig, 1615. 8. 

Ὁ. Heinsius. Edition of the Politics; Leyden, 1621. 8. 

Conring. Edition, Helmstidt, 1656. 4. 

Reiske and Gurlitt. In the addenda to Schneider's edition, I. 471 ff. 

Reiz. Edition of 1v (v1). 17 and the whole of V (VIII), περὶ τῆς πόλεως μακαρίας 
κτλ, Leipzig, 1776. 8. 

J. G. Schlosser. German translation of the Politics and Oeconomics, Liibeck 
and Leipzig, 1798. 8 (3 vols.). The notes appended are in every respect 
of great interest for the reader even now, and have proved especially 
valuable. The memory of this excellent man should ever be cherished 
in Germany. 

Garve. A German translation of the Politics edited by Fiilleborn; Leipzig, 
1799. 1802. 8 (2 vols.). 

J.G. Schneider. Edition of the Politics; Frankfurt on the Oder, 1809. ὃ 
(2 vols.). 

Koraes. Edition, Paris, 1821. 8. 

F, Thurot. French translation of the Ethics and Politics; Paris, 1823. 8. 

Gottling. Edition of the Politics; Jena, 1824.8. To this must be added 
the short dissertations: Commentariolum de Arist. Politicorum loco 
(11. 6. 20); Jena, 1855. 4. De machaera Delphica quae est ap. Arist. 
(I. 2. 3); Jena, 1858.4. De loco guodam Arist. (1. 2. 9); Jena, 1858.4. (In 
his collected writings Opwsc. acad. ed. Cuno Fischer, Jena, 1869. 8. 
274 ff.) 

Barthélemy St Hilaire. Edition of the Politics with French translation; 
Paris, 1837. 8. A second edition of the translation appeared, Paris, 
1848. 8. 

A. Stahr. Edition with German translation; Leipzig, 1839. 4. To this 
should be added the German trans. by Ὁ, Stahr and A. Stahr; Stuttgart, 
1860. 16. 

Lindau. German translation (Oels, 1843. 8), unfortunately not accessible to 
me for my critical edition. 

Spengel. Ueber die Politik des Aristoteles, in the phil. Abhandl. der 
Miinchner Akad. v. τ ff. Aristotelische Studien LIT. (tb. x1. 55 ff.); 
Munich, 1868. 4. Compare Arist. Stud. 11. (ib. X. 626 ff.); Munich, 
1865. 4. 44 ff. 
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Bojesen. idrag til Fortolkningen om Aristoteles's Boéger om Staten; 
Copenhagen, 1844. 1845. ὃ (Two Sorder Programmes). : 

Nickes. De Aristotelis Politicorum libris; Bonn, 1851. 8 (Degree disser- 
tation). 

Eaton. Edition of the Politics; Oxford, 1855. 8. 

Congreve. Ed. of Politics; London, 1855. 8. A second edition (unaltered), 
London, 1874. 8. 

Engelhardt. Loci Platonict, quorum Aristoteles in conscribendis Politicis 
videtur memor fuissey Danzig, 1858. 4. 24 p. (In a collection of essays 
celebrating the jubilee of the Danzig Gymnasium). 

Rassow. Short Gymnasium-Programmes: Odservattones criticae in Aris- 
totelem, Berlin, 1858. 4. Bemerkungen wber einige Stellen der Politik; 
Weimar, 1864. 4. Comp. also his Emendationes Aristoteleae, Weimar, 
1861. 4 (p. 10); and Bectrage zur Nikom, Ethik, Weimar, 1862. 4. 

C. Thurot. Odservationes criticae in Arist. politicos libros, an article in 
Fahrbiicher fiir Philologie, LXXXI. 1860. 749—759; and especially 
Etudes sur A ristole, Paris, 1860. 8. 

Schutz. Gymn.-Programmes: De fundamentis reipublicae, quae primo 
Politicorum libro ab Aristotele posita sunt, 1. ττ.; Potsdam, 1860. 4, 18 p., 
III. Potsdam, 1860, 4. 12 p. 

Oncken. Degree dissertation: Emendationum in Arist. Eth. Nic. et Polit. 
specimen, Heidelberg, 1861. 8: and the large work in two volumes 
Staatslehre des Aristoteles; Leipzig, 1870, 1875. 8. 

Bonitz. <Avréstotelische Studien 77. 111., Vienna, 1863. 8. Zur Aristot. Pol, 
Il. 3. 1262 a 7, an article in Hermes, VII. 1872, 1o2—108. 

Bernays. Die Dialoge des Aristoteles; Berlin, 1863. 8. A German transla- 
tion of the first three books, Berlin, 1872. 8. Zu Aristoteles und 
Stmonides, an article in Hermes, V. 1870. 301, 302; Aréstoteles tiber den 
Mittelstand in Hermes, Vi. 1871. 118—124. 

Hampke. Gymn.-Programme: Bemerkungen tiber das erste Buch der 
Polit., Lyck, 1863. 4; and four articles in Phzlologus, on Arist. Pol. 
Iv (VII). cc. 2, 3 in vol. XIX. 1863. 614—622, on II. 5, XXI. 1864. 541—543, 
on Book 1. XXIV. 1866, 170—175, Zur Politik XXV. 1867. 162—166. 

Schnitzer. Zz Arist. Pol., an article in Eos, 1. 1864. 499—515. His 
German translation was published in the series of Osiander and Schwab 
at Stuttgart, 1856. 16. 

Bocker. Degree dissertation, De gudbusdam Pol. Arist. locis; Greifswald, 
1867. 8. 45 p. 

Susemihl. Three editions, see Preface: articles in Rheinisches Museum, 
XX. 1865. 504-517, XXI. 1866. 551—571; in Fahro.f. Philol. XCIt. 1866, 
327—333, CUI. 1871. 790—792; in Philologus, XXV. 1867. 385—415, 
XXIX. 1870. 97—119; in Hermes XIX. 1884. 576—595; and Indices 
Scholarum, De Polit. Arist. quaestionum criticarum part, 1—V11.; 
Greifswald 1867—9. 1871-2-3-5. 4. 

Biichsenschiitz. An article on 1. cc. 8—11 in 7αλγό. f. Philol. xcv. 1867. 
477—482, 713—7 16. 
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Chandler. A%iscellaneous emendations and suggestions; London, 1866. 

Madvig. <Adversaria critica ad scriptores Graecos; Copenhagen, 1871. 8, 
461 ff. 

H. Sauppe. Hayduck. M. Vermehren. In communications made to me 
for my first critical edition of 1872, together with one or two conjectures 
of Godfrey Hermann sent me by Sauppe. Cp.also Sauppe’s 2252, crit. 
ad G. Hermannum., 

Bicheler. In my first critical edition and in Part I. of my Quaestiones 
criticae; Greifswald, 1867. 4. 

Mor. Schmidt. In communications for my first critical edition; also an 
edition of Book 1. Arist. Pol. Liber I.; Jena, 1882. 4 (2 parts); and an 
article in Fahrb. αὶ Philol. ΟΧΧν. 1882. 801—824. 

Vahlen. Aristotelische Aufsdtze 11.; Vienna, 1872.8; reviewed by me in 
Philol. Anszeiger V. 1872. 673—676; and an article on 11. 5, 1264 a 1, in 
the Zeitschrift f. d. str. Gymmn. XX1., 1870. 828—830. 

Polenaar. Degree dissertation; 7irocinia critica in Arist. Politica; Leyden, 
1873. 8. 

Trieber. In communications with me by letter. 

Henkel. Studien zur Geschichte der Griechischen Lehre vom Staat, Leipzig, 
1872. 8. 

Riese. An article in Fahrd. f. Philol. cix. 1874. 171—173. 

Diebitsch. Degree diss., De rerum conexu in Arist. libro de re pub.; Breslau, 
1875. 8. 

Heitland. Notes critical and explanatory on certain passages in Pol. I.; 
Cambridge, 1876. 8. 

Broughton. Edition of Books 1. 111. Iv (11) with short notes, Oxford and 
London, 1876. 16, 

Bender. Kritische und exegetische Bemerkungen,; Hersfeld, 1876. 4; further 
in communications with me by letter. 

Freudenthal. In communications with me by letter. 

H. Jackson. Articles in the Fournal of Philology on 1. 3. vit. 1877. 236— 
243; on IV (VII). 13. 5—7, X. 1882. 311, 312: also in communications by 
letter published in the Addenda of my third edition, Leipzig, 1882. 

Postgate. Nodes on the text and matter of the Politics; Cambridge, 1877. 8. 

Von Kirchmann. German translation with notes ; Leipzig, 1880. 8 (2 vols.). 

Tegge. In oral communications to me. 

J. Cook Wilson, Article in the Yournal of Phil. x. 1881. 80—86. 

Busse. Degree diss., De praesidiis Arist. Pol. emendandi,; Berlin, 1881. 8. 
52 p. 

Ridgeway. Wotes on Arist. Pol. in the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, τι. 1882. 124—153. 

Welldon. English translation with notes; London, 1883. 8. 

H. ae article on Book v (vil) in )αλγό. f. Philol. cxxvut. 1884. 
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II. THe CoMPiLaTION AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE TREATISE. 


In recent times critics seem more and more disposed to agree that 
the systematic writings of Aristotle, that is to say, most of the works 
that have come down to us together with others that have perished, 
were never actually published by their author himself’. At the end of 
the fifteenth chapter of the Loe¢ics he contrasts the exposition there 
given with that contained in his published works, to which upon certain 
points the student is referred, εἴρηται δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ἐν τοῖς ἐκδεδομένοις 
λόγοις ἱκανῶς, the reference being undoubtedly to one of his own 
dialogues, that namely Ox Poets*®. Of the works which had thus been 
given to the world some information may be gathered, as that they 
chiefly comprised popular writings like the dialogues, adapted to the 
intelligence of a wider public; perhaps also descriptive works on natural 
science, ‘histories’ of plants and animals. But not the Poetics, nor 
indeed any of the similar treatises strictly philosophical and systematic 
which make. up “our Aristotle,” to use Grote’s phrase: we may safely 
conclude that they were none of them in circulation at the time. It 
has indeed been doubted whether they were primarily written with a 
view to publication. They had their origin in the oral lectures of the 
Stagirite, and stood in the closest connexion with his activity as a 
teacher; this much is clear, but the precise nature of the connexion has 
been sorely disputed. The materials of these works may have been 
on the one hand Aristotle’s own notes ; either sketches drawn up before- 
hand for his lectures; or, which is more likely, reproductions of them 
freely revised and enlarged for subsequent study in the school. Or, 
-again, they may have been merely lecture-notes taken down by pupils 
at the time. The former supposition is favoured by the analogy of 
Aristotle’s master, Plato, who takes this view of his strictly philo- 
sophical writings in the famous passage in the Phaedrus*. Nor is 
there any reason to distrust the evidence that shortly after his master’s 


1 [What follows has been freely con- 
derised from a paper Ox the composition 
of Aristotle's Politics in Verhandlungen 
der XXX. Philologen-Versammlung, 17 ff. 
(Leipzig, 1876), and from the Introduc- 
tion to the Poetics (Greek and German), 
edited by Susemihl (Leipzig, 1874. ed. 2) 
1—6. Itis thus mostly earlier than the 
discussion in the 3rd edition of Zeller, 
Phil. d. Griechen τι ii chap. 3. 126—138, 
which should be compared.] See also 
Fahrbtcher f. Phil, CI. 1871. 122-24} 


Bursian’s Fahresbericht XV. 1879. 251 
—254; and Zeller On the connexion of 
the works of Plato and Aristotle with their 
personal teaching in Hermes ΧΙ. 1876. 84 


—96. 

? 15 § 12, 1454b 17: see mote (208) to 
Susemihl’s edition of the Poetics. 

3 276D: ἑαντῷ τε ὑπομνήματα θησαυρι- 
ζόμενος, εἰς τὸ λήθης γῆρας ἐὰν ἵκηται, καὶ 
παντὶ τῷ ταὐτὸν ἴχνος μετιόντι, 278 A: ἀλλὰ 
τῷ ὄντι αὐτῶν τοὺς βελτίστους εἰδότων 
ὑπόμνησιν γεγονέναι. 
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death Theophrastos had Aristotle’s autograph of the Physics in his 
possession’. Something similar may be inferred for other works if it be 
true that Eudemos edited the JZetaphysics*, and that Theophrastos 
(probably also Eudemos) supplemented modified and commented upon 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics in writings of his own bearing the 
same titles*: this is at any rate precisely the relation in which the 
Physics and Ethics of Eudemos stood to those of his master. The 
writings of Aristotle then were designed to serve as aids to the further 
study of his pupils: they were the text-books of the Aristotelian school. 

In support of the other hypothesis has been adduced a number of 
passages which contrast decidedly with the immediate context by 
unusual vivacity or sustained style, or by especially prominent allusions 
to an audience as if present. Here the readiest explanation is that the 
editors have actually made use of notes taken down by pupils. Such 
passages have been collected by Oncken from the Wicomachean Ethics*; 
the latter part of Politics 1v (v1). c. 1, and the conclusion, if genuine, of 
De Soph. Elench. are further instances. It should be remembered also 
that in one catalogue of the Aristotelian writings the Politics appears as 
πολιτικὴ ἀκρόασις", while φυσικὴ ἀκρόασις is still the title borne by the 
Physics in our manuscripts. All these circumstances however can be 
satisfactorily explained in other ways, partly upon the former hypothesis, 
partly by assuming a merely occasional use to have been made of 
pupils’ lecture-notes as subsidiary sources :—an assumption which it is 
hardly possible to disprove’. 

In the Aristotelian writings we find a great diversity of treatment 
and language; at one time the briefest and most compressed style 
carried to the extreme of harshness, at another numerous needless 
redundancies, and often literal repetitions. The careless familiar expres- 
sions natural in oral discourse alternate with long artistic periods 
absolutely free from anacoluthia ; at times the composition of one and 
the same book appears strangely unequal, as if the material which at 


1 See Heitz, Die verlorenen Schriften mentary on the Metaphysics 483. 19 ed. 


12. Eudemos wrote to Theophrastos to 
enquire concerning the reading of a pas- 
sage in the Physics, Θεοφράστου γράψαν- 
τος Evdnuw περί τινος αὐτοῦ τῶν διημαρτη- 
μένων ἀντιγράφων κατὰ τὸ' πέμπτον βι- 
βλίον. “ὑπὲρ wv” φησίν “'ἐπέστειλας 
κελεύων με γράψαι καὶ ἀποστεῖλαι ἐκ τῶν 
Φυσικῶν, ἤτοι ἔγὼ οὐ ξυνίημι, ἢ μικρόν τι 
παντελῶς ἔχει τοῦ ἀναμέσον τοῦ ὅπερ ἦρε- 
μεῖν καλῶ τῶν ἀκινήτων μόνον." Simpli- 
cius Comm.in Arist. Physica, 231 a 21, 
Schol. in Arist. (Brandis), 404b 11 ff. 

2 Alexander of Aphrodisias in his com- 


Bonitz: καὶ οἶμαι καὶ ταῦτα καὶ ἐκείνοις 
ἔδει συντάττεσθαι, καὶ ἴσως ὑπὸ μὲν ᾽Αρισ- 
τοτέλους συντέτακται.. ὑπὸ δὲ τοῦ Ἐὐδή- 
μου κεχώρισται. 

3 Alexander, Schol. in Arist. 158 Ὁ 8, 
161 Ὁ 9, 184 Ὁ 36, and Simplicius 2d. 
509 a 6: see Zeller 11 ii 71. 

4 Staatslehre des Arist. 1. 60 (1). 

5 Diog. Laert. v. 24. 

δ See the arguments advanced against 
Oncken by Susemihl Yahrb. fiir Phil. 
CII. 1871. 122—124, 
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first flowed abundantly had suddenly become scanty. Such peculiarities 
however generally admit of more than one explanation ; even where the 
same question is treated independently two or three times over (unless 
indeed one of the versions is to be regarded as the paraphrase of a 
Peripatetic) the inference may be either that different drafts of 
Aristotle’s own have been incorporated side by side’, or that a pupil 
has supplemented the notes which he had actually taken by a statement 
in his own words of their substance. Yet at other times the contrast is 
unmistakeable, as when we compare the Posterior with the Prior 
Analytics, or the third book of the Psychology with the two preceding 
books: we seem to have before us nothing but disjointed notes or 
rough drafts badly pieced together. Such imperfection in whole 
works can hardly be referred to any one but Aristotle* If some 
treatises, again, or at least considerable portions of them, prove upon 
examination so far advanced that the author’s last touches hardly seem 
wanting, the inference is irresistible that, granted they arose at first out 
of Aristotle’s oral lectures, with such fulness of details and elaboration 
they must have been intended for ultimate publication, whether in the 
author’s lifetime or subsequently. Thence it is easy to pass on to 
the provisional assumption that Aristotle intended to bring his entire 
Encyclopaedia to the same degree of completeness, but was prevented 
by death from executing his design. As it is, we seem justified in con- 
cluding that the unfinished works were brought out by his immediate 
pupils from a combination of the materials above mentioned, pieced 
together and supplemented by not inconsiderable additions: much in 
the same way (to use Bernays’ instructive analogy) as most of Hegel’s 
works for the first time saw the light in the complete edition made by 
his pupils after his death. 

There is a further circumstance which must be taken into account. 
From this edition, of which comparatively few copies were ever made or 
in circulation *, the works as they have come down to us must be allowed 
to deviate considerably. Our present text can be traced back in the 
main to the revised edition of Andronikos of Rhodes, a contemporary 
of Cicero*. This edition is known to have differed as to order and 


1 As in the Metaphysics, K cc. i—7 = 
ΒΓΕ; Acc. 1—5; Mcce. 4, s=Ac.9. 

2 In the Physics, Bk. vil, Metaphysics, 
Nicomachean Ethics, are other instances 
only less striking than those named. 

3°So far we may accept Strabo’s in- 
ferences (XIII. 608, 609), although his 
story of the fate of Theophrastos’ library 


contains a gross exaggeration: see now + 


Bursian’s Fahresber. 1X. 338; XV1. 253 f 


n. 5, Diels Doxographi Graect 187 ἔ,, 
215 ff., Zeller of. δ. 11 iti 138—154. 
Strabo ὦ. ¢., Plutarch Sud/a 26, Por- 
phyry Vita Plotini 26, Gellius xx. 5. 103 
Ptolemaeus as cited by Ibn el-Kifti and 
Ibn Abi Oseibia, Rose (in vol. v of the 
Berlin ed.) p. 1473, Casiri Bibliotheca 
Arab.-Hispana p. 308 6, Wenrich De 
auctorum Graec. versionibus p. 157; also 
by David and Simplicius Scholia in Arist. 
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arrangement from the former one; besides, in the intervening 250 years 
the text had received considerable damage. Thus may be explained 
the appearance of numerous Peripatetic interpolations; also cases where 
a series of fragments represents the original work, as in Bk. vir of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and in some measure in the Loetics’; or where 
excerpts from another work are inserted, ¢.g. from the Physics in the 
latter part of Bk. x1 (K) of the Aletaphysics and in part of what is now 
Bk. v (A) of the same work’. 

Only by such a combination of assumptions is it possible satis- 
factorily to interpret the present condition of the Politics, where traces of 
its mode of compilation may clearly be discerned in interpolations, 
glosses incorporated in the text, abrupt transitions, inequalities of 
execution, frequent lacunae, transpositions and double recensions, Yet 
the whole is pervaded by an organic plan well considered even to the 
finest details“, and beyond all doubt the actual execution is mainly based 


upon written materials from Aristotle’s own hand *. 


(vol. 1v of the Berlin ed.) 25b 42 f., 81a 
27f., 404b 38f.; Zeller of. c. 11 ii 50 ff. 
139 7272. (τ), (2), ΠΙ i620 ff.; Heitz Die 
verlorenen Schriften 1—53. 

1 See Susemihl’s ed. of the Poetics, 
pp: 3—6. ἢ 

2. The hypotheses above noticed may 
thus be recapitulated. Aristotle did not 
himself publish his scientific works. They 
may have been edited grimarily 

(1) from Aristotle’s own drafts as 
revised after his lectures for the use of his 
pupils: supplemented by the use, as 

(11) subsidiary sources, of © 
(a) Aristotle’s own sketches, prepared for 

use at his lectures: 
(8) lecture-notes taken by pupils (with or 
without supplements of their own): 
(y) passages from works by his pupils: 
(6) additions by editors : very rarely 
(e) excerpts from his own works. 

3 Sober criticism will not be deterred 
from attributing the plan to Aristotle 
simply because at the beginning of Bk. 
1Π there is no δὲ in the received text to 
correspond to a preceding μὲν οὖν, or 
because a connecting δὲ is sought in vain 
in II? at the opening of Bk. 11, and should 
at least be altered to ydp, if this opening 
and the close of Bk. 1 are to be kept side 
by side. Such twofold transitions from 
one book to another are found in the 
Nicomachean Ethics between Iv and v, 
vil and vill, ΙΧ and x; while between 
vil and ΙΧ Grant has good ground for 
suspecting the words περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων 
ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον εἰρήσθω 1163b 27. [On the 


There is only one 


transition from AZefaph. v1 (E) to vir (Z) 
see Bonitz 11 294.] 

4 That the work in its present shape is 
as late as Cicero’s time is the opinion of 
Krohn Zur Kritih aristotelischen Schriften 
1 29 ff. (Brandenburg 1872. 4), and Pole- 
naar Tirocinia critica in Aritstotelis Po- 
litica (Leyden 1873. 8), and in one sense 
they are not far wrong; cp. the introduc- 
tion to my edition of the /oetics, 4 2. (τ). 
They suppose the compiler or compilers 
to have had mere fragments of Aristotle’s 
own composition before them, which they 
arranged and pieced together for them- 
selves into a whole full of contradictions 
by borrowing from the writings of Theo- 
phrastos and other Peripatetics, or, as 
Polenaar thinks, by additions of their 
own. Polenaar’s arguments, however, rest 
almost entirely on misapprehensions, and 
this is partly true of Krohn’s, while others 
do not in the remotest degree suffice 
to establish such sweeping assertions. 
Krohn does indeed allow that the first 
book is by Aristotle; but from 13 § 15 he 
infers that it was originally an independ- 
ent work, not reflecting that, when taken 
in connexion with 3 § 1, this passage 
proves just the opposite; that further the 
first chapter has no sense except as an 
introduction to the whole of the Politics, 
of which we have also an express antici- 
pation at the commencement of c. Ἢ 
where there is no trace of a change by 
another editor. The greater part of 
Bk. 11, in which only “ isolated pillars” 
of Aristotle’s structure have been left 
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passage of any length, rv (vit). 1, where we seem to catch the tones of 
the more animated oral lecture in such marked contrast to all the rest 
of the work as forcibly to suggest the idea that here we have the 


lecture-notes of a pupil’. 


But the parts executed are often unequal ; 


they never grew to the dimensions of a book actually fit for 
publication; and when such a work made its appearance after the 
master’s death the editors did not refrain from adding a good deal of 
foreign matter contradictory of the spirit and interdependence of the 


work’. 


standing, he assigns to Theophrastos ; 
ὡς 6, he says, is wholly spurious and of 
very late origin, c. 5 defective and largely 
interpolated: and that there is much to 
offend us in both these chapters is unde- 
niable: see below p. 3372. (4). The third 
book he seems to regard as a medley 
taken from Theophrastos, and various 
writers of his school, and from other Pe- 
ripatetics: c. 14 in particular as an ex- 
cerpt from Theophrastos, Περὶ βασιλείας: 
cp. p.18 2. (7) and 71. on III. 14.9 (624). In 
the principal part of Bk. Iv (v1) he finds 
‘* fragmentary sketches”; he agrees with 
Niebuhr (26m. Alterth. 578 Isler) in de- 
ciding that the second and larger part, 
if not the whole, of Bk. v (VIII) was not 
written by Aristotle, any more than a 
considerable part of Bk. v1 (Iv), of which 
c. 15 together with vII (v1). 8 is an ex- 
cerpt from a work by Theophrastos on 
magistracies ; while the greater part of 
Bk. vill (v) probably consists of excerpts 
and pieces retouched from Theophrastos, 
Περὶ καιρῶν : comp, 7172. on III. 14. 9 (624) 
and VIII (Vv). 11. 9 (1720*). There are 
some resemblances to the Areopagitikos 
of Isocrates: see on III. 3 § 2, § 9, 
6 § 10, 7 81, 11 § 20, IV (VII). 4 ὃ 5, 
VI {{}}}5.0 A 7, VU (v1). 5 § 10, VIII (V). 
1§2. Yet Spengel’s assertion ‘totum 
Isocratis Areopagiticum in usum suum 
Aristoteles vertit, tam multi sunt loci, 
qui eadem tradunt” (Aristotelische Stu- 
dien 111. 50) is a gross exaggeration, as un- 
proved as it is impossible to prove. But 
why Aristotle should not be credited with 
them, why we must follow Krohn in re- 
jecting as spurious all the passages where 
they occur, is simply inexplicable. Com- 
pare further my review of Krohn in 
Philol. Anzeiger V. 1873. 676—680. The 
most material objection which he raises 
to the genuineness of Bk. v (vit!) is that 
ἐνθουσιάζειν, ἐνθουσιᾶν are elsewhere 
only found in spurious or semi-spurious 
Aristotelian writings, —évPovovacrixds only 


Here and there, again, we find a twofold discussion of the 


in the Prodlems, ἐν θουσιασμός only in the 
dialogue Ov Philosophy,—whereas Theo- 
phrastos paid great attention to this morbid 
state of ecstasy or delirium. 

1 But a pupil of Aristotle, not neces- 
sarily of Theophrastos, as Krohn thinks : 
see zofes on IV (VI). 1 ὃ 2f, § 13. 
Another well-written chapter is vI (IV). 
11, and this even Krohn reckons as part of 
‘the well-preserved patrimony of Aristo- 
telian thought.” His attempt even there 
to ferret out at least an interpolation, 
§ 15, rests upon nothing but a gross mis- 
conception, as is shown by Susemihl oc. 
cit. p. 679. 

* To start from the internal connexion 
of a work as a whole is the only safe mode 
of procedure in all so-called higher criti- 
cism. By discarding this principle Krohn 
and Polenaar lose all solid footing, pre- 
ferring, as they do, to regard mere 
unconnected fragments as the genuine 
kernel of the work: Susemihl /oc. cit. 
679. Not every contradiction is sufficient 
proof of diversity of authorship ; how- 
ever small the dimensions within which 
this genuine Aristotelian kernel is re- 
duced, we shall never succeed in elimi- 
nating from it all discrepancies of doc- 
trine. Nay, Krohn justly reminds us that 
“even this original kernel can only be 
understood on the assumption of a gradual 
advance in the great thinker’s develop- 
ment.” After we have detected interpo- 
lations, and restored by their excision the 
connexion which they restored, only an 
accumulation of difficulties, or such con- 
tradictions as strike at the very heart of 
the system, need be taken into account. 
Further it must be admitted that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn here, so that 
at times the decision is doubtful. Upon 
such considerations a list of spurious or 
suspected passages (without reckoning 
glosses of later introduction and other 
smaller matters) might be drawn up, in 
partial agreement with Krohn, as follows: 
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same topic’; either both were found amongst Aristotle’s materials and 
then included that nothing might be lost, or else only one was written 
by Aristotle and the other was derived from a pupil’s notes. The work 
is disfigured by numerous /acunae of greater or less extent: entire 
sections of some length are wanting altogether*. The right order has 
often been disturbed*. The two grossest instances are that Books vir 
and vir should come before Bk. 1v, and Bk. vi before Bk. v (counting the 
books in the order in which they have come down to us)*. No scruple 
has been felt about restoring the proper sequence in this edition, though 
the dislocation was unquestionably very ancient®. For to all appearance 


11. 8 8 1 (ds...BovAduevos), το 88 3, 4, 
12 §§ 6—14: 

1. 17 88 3, 4: 

Iv (vir). 2 ὃ 3—4 § 1, 10 88 19: 

V (vil). 7 §§ 13, 14: 

VI (IV). cc. 3, 4 88 I—109. 

VII (v1). 2 ὃ 7 (ἔτι... βαναυσία), 2 § g— 

6 . 


3 : 

vill (Ὁ). 6 § 5, 6 88 12, 13, 7 88 5-ξ.ο, 
12 88 1—6, perhaps also 12 88 7—18. 

To this total of about 515 lines shorter 
bits must be added from 11. 6 § 18; 111. 
14 § 15, 15 8 11; vi (IV). 7 § 5, 14 § 5. 
On ΟἹ (Iv). 14 §§ 11—15 see below p. 65 
2. (1). Several of these passages display 
historical erudition valuable in itself but 
out of place—a characteristic of the 
school as contrasted with the master. 
As to the doubts recently cast upon rv 
(vit). 7 by Broughton, and upon rv (v11). 
13 by Broughton and Wilson (and earlier 
still by Congreve), see the critical notes 
and z. on IV (VII). 13 8 8 (881). 

1 Besides the end of Bk. 111 and the 
beginning of Iv (v1) see 11. 7 §§ 10—13 
=7 §§ 18—21, III. 15 §§ 7-10 =16 88 τὸ 
—13; Iv (vil). 1 §§ ΤΙ, 12=2 §§ 1, 2; 
vill (Vv). 1 8 τ, 781; 10§ 24=10 § 25. 

3. See particularly 1.8 § 3, 10 § 1, 12 
§1; 1.2 86, 5 8.2, 11 § 5; 

Ul. 3 § 2, 12 § 6, 13 § 3, § 6, τό § 2; 

Iv (vu). 11 ὃ 2, 13 811,14 ὃ 7; 

V (vill). 7 § 15; 

vi (Iv). 8§ 7, 8 8, 10§ 2, 11 § 1, 12 8 5; 

ναι (V1). 4. § τ, 8§ 24; 

vii (Ὁ). 1 § 7, 7§ 9, 10 § 25, 12 § 11, 
§ 18. Conring saw this, but carried it 
too far: ‘‘noctem aristoteliam quasi stellis 
illustrare sategit” Gottling ‘sneeringly 
writes, taking credit forhaving put all these 
‘*stars”? out. But when the asterisks are 
removed the lacunae are still plain enough 
if the critic has the eye to see them, Cp. 
my critical edition p. 1,11. 

* [On these transpositions see pp. 78 


? The one transposition was first made 
by Nicolas Oresme (died 1382) in’ his 
French translation, not published until 
long afterwards (Paris 1489): and again 
by Segni in his Italian translation (Flo- 
rence 1549). A more detailed proof of 
its correctness was undertaken by Scaino 
da Salo Quingae Quaestiones ad octo libros 
de republica (Rome 1577), Conring, Bar- 
thélemy St Hilaire, Spengel Ueber die 
Politik Transactions of the Munich Acad. 
v. 1 ff. Arist. Studien 11. 44 ff. (Munich 
1865), Nickes De Arist. Poltticorum libris 
(Bonn 1851), Brandis in his history Gréech- 
Rim. Philos. τὶ ii 1666 ff., 1679 ff. and 
by others. It has been disputed without 
success, amongst others by Woltmann in 
the Rheinisches Museum (New Series) 1. 
1842. 321—354, Forchhammer in Philo- 
logus XV1. 1861. 5ο-- 68, Bendixen in Phz- 
lologus XIII. 1858. 264 ff., XIV. 332 ff, 
XVI. 408 ff. and in Der alte Staat des 
Aristoteles (Hamburg 1868. 4to), by 
Krohn of. ¢. 30, and Diebitsch De rerum 
conexu in Arist. libris de re publica (Bres- 
lau 1875). 

The other transposition was very nearly 
assumed by Conring; the first who ac- 
tually made it and tried to demonstrate 
it was St Hilaire. He was followed by 
Spengel and even by Woltmann, but was 
opposed not merely by Bendixen, Forch- 
hammer, Krohn, and Diebitsch, but even 
by Hildenbrand Geschichte und System 
der Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie τ (Leip- "ἡ 
zig 1860) 371 f., and by Zeller of. cit. 11 
li 672 f. 2. (2), although they have ac- 
cepted the first transposition, Hildenbrand 
under certain conditions and Zeller unre- 
servedly. See below p. 58 2. 2. 

® See Fahrbiicher fiir Philologie XC1X. 
1869. 593—610, CI. 1870. 343 f., 3401. 
and the following paragraphs in the 
text. 
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even the epitome in Stobaeus‘ presents the traditional arrangement’: 
and this epitome was taken from a more comprehensive work by Areios 
-Didymos of Alexandria, the friend of Augustus and of Maecenas’, 
Didymos naturally followed the new recension, the work, beyond all 
doubt, of his contemporary Andronikos of Rhodes, in which, as has 
been said*, the text of the Politics has come down to us. Yet, as we 
shall see ἢ, in the incomplete sentence with which the third book breaks 
off sufficiently clear and certain evidence remains that in the older 
edition Bk. rv (v11) still stood in its right place after Bk. m1. 

But there is another circumstance which makes it very question- 
able to start with, whether the work ever existed in a more complete 
form. There was a Politics in the Alexandrian library attributed by 
some to Aristotle, by others to Theophrastos®; consisting, it would 
seem, of exactly eight books; a numerical correspondence not easy to 
ascribe to mere accident. This fact we learn from the catalogue 
of Aristotle’s writings in Diogenes of Laerte’ and in the Anonymus of 
Ménage*®. The catalogue goes back to the biographies of Hermippos 
of Smyrna, a pupil of Callimachus, as its ultimate authority; and no 
doubt that author followed closely what he found in the Alexandrian 
library’. Before this the Peripatetic philosopher Hieronymos of Rhodes 
appears to have used the Aristotelian Poditics’; even Eudemos may 
possibly betray an earlier acquaintance with the treatise’. And it is 


1 Eel. eth. 326 ff. 


Berlin Aristotle v. 1467. No. 70). Μέ- 
2 See Henkel’s careful investigation 


nage incorrectly gave K, which Zeller 


Zur Politik des Aristoteles (a Gymnasium 
Programme of Seehausen) Stendal 1875. 
4. pp. 1o—17. Biichsenschiitz in his 
Studien zu Aristoteles Politik 1—26 
(Festschrift zu der 2ten Sacularfeter des 
Friedrichs - Werderschen Gymnasiums, 
Berlin 1881) judges differently: but see 
the review by Cook Wilson in the PAzol. 
Rundschau 1882. pp. 1219—1224. 


3 See Meineke Zu Stobacos in the Zett- 
schrift f. Gymnasialw, X111. 1859. 563 ff., 
Zeller of. εἴ 1111 614 f£., Diels Doxographt 
Graect 69 ff. 

4 See p. 13 7. 4. 

5 See p. 47 f. ; 

6 Zeller suggests that this confusion 
may be explained if Theophrastos edited 
the work: of.c. 11 ii 678 (1). Ἵ 

7 v.24: πολιτικῆς ἀκροάσεως [ws] ἢ [for 
the Ms. ἡ] Θεοφράστου a—y. Cp. Usener 
Analecta Theophrastea τό (Leipzig 1858): 
Zeller op. ¢. τι 11 679 (x): Susemihl’s criti- 
cal edition of the Politics xiu γι. (73). 

8 πολιτικῆς ἀκροάσεως ἢ (so the Am- 
brosian MS. discovered by Rose: see 


H. 


op. ε. Wii 73 ed. 2 had conjectured to be a 
mistake for H. Rose suggests that the 
Anonymus was Hesychios of Miletus, 
fl. 500 A.D. In Ptolemy’s catalogue the 
work occurs as No. 32, “der de regimine 
civitatum et nominatur bulitikun tracta- 
tus VitI (Berlin Aris. vol. v. p. 1471). 

9 See the Introduction to my edition 
of the Poetics (ed. 2) το f. 

10 He is quoted in Diog. Laert. 1 26, 
cp. fol. τ. 11. g with the critical notes. 

11 See my third edn. of the Politics X1xX 
note t: Aud. Eth. vil. 2 1238 Ὁ 5 ff. 
should be compared with ol. Iv (νη). 
13 §§ 5—7: Hud. Eth. vill. 3 1248b 
26 ff., 1249 a £2, with Pol. Iv (111). 13 
§ 7. Compare further Zud. Eth. U1. 2 
1231 Ὁ 38—1232 a 5 with Pol. I. g ὃ 2 
1257a 6--10; Aud. Eth. τι. 11 1227 b 
19—23 with ol. Iv (vil). 13 § 2 1331 b 
26—38; Aud. Eth. vil. 10 1242 a Bf. 
with Pol. 111. 6 §§ 3—5 1278 Ὁ 21—30, 
esp. 21f., 25 f. Seealso Zeller in Hermes 
XV. 1880. 553—556, who compares Zud. 
Zth. τι. τ. 1218 Ὁ 32 ff. with Fol, Iv 
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highly improbable, to say the least, that in the century (200 B.C.— 101 
B.c.) which elapsed between Hermippos and Apellikon of Teos, the 
precursor of Tyrannion and Andronikos’, this older edition should have 
been so completely lost that the new editors had not a single copy 
of it at their disposal’, while it is equally incredible that they should 
intentionally have declined to use it. The exact agreement in the 
number of the books would undoubtedly render it a far more reasonable 
conclusion that—except for the transposition, to which we have now 
no clue—the new edition of this work differed much less from the old 
than was the case with some other Aristotelian writings. 

The first distinct traces of actual use of the treatise are next to be 
found in Cicero*. It is true he did not use it directly* and the new 
recension of Andronikos was not at the time in existence. Yet we are 
not obliged to assume that he drew from an earlier writer who availed 
himself of the former edition®: it is quite as conceivable that Tyrannion, 
with whom he was in frequent intercourse, may have provided him with 
extracts from the work suitable for his purpose, and these may have 


been his sources °. 


Even when the new edition appeared, it found but 


few readers; the traces of its use are extremely scanty’, and it is in 


(στὴ. 1. 1323 a 23, Ὁ 18, b 27; and 
Eud. Eth. τι. 1.1219 a 33 with Pol. Iv 
(vit). 8. 5, 1328 a 35. 

1 See Strabo /.¢., Plutarch ὦ. ¢. 

2 Polenaar of. cit. p. 78 finds no diffi- 
culty in this. 

3 De fin. V. 4. 11, ad Quint. fratr. 111. 
s. 1, De leg. 111. 6. 14, De rep. 1. τ. 25 
(comp. Pol. 111. 9 §§ 11, 12, 6 ὃ 3f., 1. 2 
§ 9), c 26 (cp. Pol. m1. r § 1, 6 § 1, 
ἡ 88 1, 2), Ὁ 27 (cp. Pol. IL. g §§ 1, 2, 
10 88 4, 5, 11 §$ 6, 7, 16 § 2), c. 29 (cp. 
Pol, vi (iv). cc. 8, 11). The doubts of 
Heitz (of. c. 241), whether after all we 
get any real evidence from Cicero, are 
unreasonable in face of the quotation ad 
Quint. fr. 

4 See Zeller of.c. 11 ii 151 7. (6). 

5 So Zeller Z.c. Whether the author 
of the Magna Moralia in 1. 4, 1184b 
33 f. shows any acquaintance with Politics 
Iv (vit). 13. § Zeller rightly regards as 
uncertain. 

6 Cp. ad Att. 1v.4 ὁ §1, 8a§ 2,ad Qu. 
fr. 4§ 2, WL 4§ 5,5 § 6. 

7 Alexander of Aphrodisias Ox the 
Metaphysics 18, 6 (ed. Bonitz): Eubulos, 
a contemporary of Longinus, ᾿Επισκέψις 
τῶν ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλους ἐν δευτέρῳ τῶν πο- 
λιτικων πρὸς τὴν Πλάτωνος πολιτείαν ἀν- 
τειρημένων ed. Mai Script. vet. nov. coll. 
Vat. τι. 671 ff.: Julian Letter to The- 


mistios 260D, 263D: Scholia Aldina 
upon Aristoph. Acharn. 92, 980: Scholia 
on Lucian Dream 3 (ἐν πέμπτῳ) : Michael 
of Ephesus On the Nicom. Ethics fol. 
yoa, 186a, 187 Ὁ, 188 b, 189 a: Pseudo- 
Plutarch De ποτ]. c. 6 9328 ff., c. 8 
937 4 ff.: Suidas and Photios s.v. ἐσχα- 
τίαν : Eustathios Ox the Lliad p. 625, 36, 
Ρ. 126, 12 ff.: De Thessal. urbe p. 281, 
60 (ed. Tafel): Theodoros Metochites 
Miscell. 644, 667 (ed. Kiessling),—Thus 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos in his descrip- 
tion of the Greek αἰσυμνητεία Roman 
Antiquities V. 73 has not used Aristotle 
ΠΙ. 14 §$ 8, 9 as his authority, but the 
similar account in Theophrastos περὶ Ba- 
σιλείας. In his critical edition, p. XLIV 
and note (82), Susemihl wrongly followed 
Spengel Ardst. Stud. 11. 57 σι. (4) in 
maintaining that everything which Diony- 
sios relates .c. v. 73 f. exactly agrees 
with Aristotle 111. 14 f, and consequently 
that Theophrastos περὶ βασιλείας is bor- 
rowed altogether from Aristotle. Mean- 
while Krohn, of. c. 47, pointed out cer- 
tain essential differences, and Henkel, 
op. ¢. 3 note 1, has more accurately ex- 
plained where Theophrastos’ line of 
thought diverges and becomes original. 
Hence what Dionysios has here borrowed 
from Theophrastos could not have been 
derived from Aristotle. But this only 
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keeping with their infrequency that we do not possess a single ms. 
of the Politics of earlier date than the fourteenth century. Amongst 
the Arabs it remained quite neglected. To the reading public of the 
west in the Christian middle age it was introduced by the Latin trans- 
lation of the Dominican monk William of Moerbeke’:; on the basis of 
his version Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas wrote commentaries 
to the work’. 


III. Gernerau Estimate. 


At the time when the Politics was first made known to medizval 
students, and for some centuries afterwards, the ground was not pre- 
pared for a due appreciation of it. It was only by degrees, as the 
development of the modern state went on, that the treatise began to be 
rightly understood ®*, until at last even in its present incomplete and 
fragmentary condition we have learnt to recognise in it ‘the richest and 
greatest contribution of antiquity, or, allowing for the difference of 
the times, perhaps the greatest of all the works we have upon political 
science’*, There is certainly no second work to be named in this 
field of enquiry which in a like degree displays the rare combination of 
statesmanlike intellect, a scholar’s acquaintance with history, and the 
observation of a man of science, with the philosopher’s systematic 
arrangement of phenomena and keen penetration into their inmost 
nature*, Marvellous student of human nature that he was, Aristotle, 
although never actually engaged in public affairs, has observed with all 
a statesman’s shrewd sense the complicated political and social relations 


increases the improbability of Krohn’s 
assertion mentioned p. 15 2. above, for 
which these two passages are his sole 
authority,—that Pod. 111. 14 is an excerpt 
from that very work of Theophrastos. 
Compare the note on III. 14. 9 (624). 

1 See above p. 1. 

2 That of the two Thomas wrote his 
earlier than his master Albert, between 
1261 and 1269, was the view of Jourdain 
Recherches critiques sur les anciennes tra- 
ductions d’ Aristote 393 f., 456 (Paris 1819). 
Nearly the whole text of the old Latin 
version was incorporated in the commen- 
tary of Albert, who in this work imitated 
the method of his pupil. Cp. my critical 
edition νι zz. (4) ἃ (5). [Von Hertling 
in RA. Mus. XXX1X. 1884. 446—457 
argues that the question of relative pri- 
ority cannot be decided, but that S. 
Thomas left his commentary unfinished 
at his death in 1274. Albertus Magnus 


died 1280.] 

3 On this subject generally see Oncken 
Δεν 1. 64—80. The first beginnings of 
such an appreciation are to be found in 
Oresme: cp. Roscher in the Zeitschrift 
fi @. Staatswissensch. X1X. 1863. 305 ff. 

4 Zeller of. c. 11 ii 753 f. Compare 
Bradley’s admirable exposition in /e/- 
lenica (Oxford, 1880) 181—183. Lang is 
certainly not far wrong when he remarks 
in the Introductory Essays to Bolland’s 
translation of Bks. 1. III. IV (VII) p. 15 
(London 1877. 8), ‘Indeed, when we 
come to analyse his method we find 
three incongruous elements, really scien- 
tific enquiry, aristocratic prejudice, and 
the dreams of a metaphysic which liter- 
ally sublimé fertt stdera vertice, and lis- 
tens for the eternal harmonies of Na- 
ture’. This thought is worked out more 
fully by Grant Aristotle 117 ff. 

5 Zeller of. c. 11 ii 707, 708. 
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of his nation, and in part of other nations. He has analysed them with 
the cool indifference of the biologist, with the same unwearied calm and 
caution which characterize his treatises on natural science. The as- 
tonishing store of information which he had amassed upon history in 
general and the special history of nearly all the Greek communities is 
here turned to the best account. At the same time there is diffused 
throughout the work a warm genial breath of philosophic and moral 
idealism, which, however closely allied to some of its defects, never- 
theless reconciles us to certain harsh traits in it. From -the writer's 
peculiar point of view however this very tendency to idealism, so far 
from softening such traits, serves only to bring them into stronger 
relief: so that every now and then we see the shrewd thinker, elsewhere 
so strictly logical, entangle himself in a network of contradictions. 

The peculiarity of his point of view and therewith the distinctive 
importance of the work, historically and for all time to come, consists in 
this, that Aristotle alone with full and complete success has given 
expression in theory to the whole import of the Greek state and of 
Greek political life in all its bearings. The only limitation to this is 
the decided repugnance he manifests to certain political and social ideas, 
the outcome of that development of democracy, whereby we may fairly 
admit the Greek state to have been, so to speak, carried beyond itself. 
This success deserves to be all the more highly estimated in proportion 
as his position is in this respect unique. Certainly even before he 
wrote, not to mention Plato’s trenchant dialogues, there was a literature 
—it may be a tolerably large literature—upon political, legal and 
social questions, as may be learnt from his own‘ and Plato’s? cursory 
notices, although we know next to nothing else about these writers* 
The passages quoted show how many ideas deserving of consideration 
they had disclosed, but at the same time how far they fell short of the 
goal which Aristotle attained. Here again his dependence on Plato is. 


11. 3. 4 with 71. (31), 1. 6 §§ 1—5 (911). In many of the passages cited 


un. (49b) (sob), 1. 9. 11 71. (88D), 11. 6 
δὲ 17—19 πη. (219) (221), 11. 8. τό 
γι. (269), 11. 9. 33 71. (342), IL. 12 882---4 
nit. (400) (404), IIL. 3.1 71. (454), IIT. 13. 
11 71. (596), IV (vil). 2. 5ff., Iv (vin). 
6. τ 2. (770), IV (vil). 14. 16 2. (911), 
vi (Iv). 1 8 5, § 6 mm. (1118) (1123). 
Comp. also 111. 4. 8 7. (476), VI (IV). 3. 7 
5. (1158). To this list may be added 
Phaleas 11. 7, 12 ὃ 12, Hippodamos 11. 8, 
Thimbron or Thibron, 1v (vit). 14. 17 
and perhaps Telekles vi (Iv). 14. 4. 2. 
(1321). Aristotle makes no mention of 
Xenophon: yet see 7. on Iv (VII). 14. 16 


above it is doubtful whether he means 
statements in writing. See L. Stein’s 
paper Greek theories of political science 
before Aristotle and Plato in the Zett- 
schrift f. a. gesammte Staatswissensch. 1X. 
1853. 115—182. 

* Laws 1. 630, XU. 972 E. Cp. on 
the latter passage 2. on 11. 6. 17 (219), 
on the former Hildenbrand af. cit. 398 
n. (2). 

3 See Henkel’s exhaustive collection of 
facts Studien sur Geschichte der griech. 
Lehre vom Staat (Leipzig 1872, 8) p. 2 ff. 
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evident; a dependence far greater than was once imagined or than 
might be expected from the severity of his polemical criticism, which is 
frequently, nay in most cases, successful. For firstly, Aristotle’s criti- 
cism touches what are merely external excrescences of the two pattern 
states sketched by Plato in the Republic and the Zaws,; enough of 
common ground still remains on which to raise his own design of an 
absolutely best constitution side by side with them’. Further, the Zaws 
proves Plato by no means deficient in exact knowledge of Athenian 
public life; while above all, his descriptions in the Repudbfic of other 
constitutions besides the ‘only perfect state’, ie. of the actually 
existing forms of government, suffice to show ‘that he did not lack 
experience or penetration for judging of political conditions®’. In 
‘short Aristotle is indebted to his master for numerous ideas in every 
department of political speculation®. But it should not be forgotten 
how often these ideas in Plato are mere germs which only received ᾿ 
a fruitful development at the hands of his disciple; or random state- 
ments which require to be demonstrated and expanded by Aristotle, 
and to be fitted into their place in the whole framework of his system, 
before their full scope is attained. When all has been deducted that can 
in any way be regarded as an inheritance from Plato, quite enough 
remains which Aristotle can claim for his very own. One great differ- 
ence in the works of these two men is most characteristically pre- 
sented. When Plato comes to deal with existing forms of government 
he depicts them in a rough and ready way; whereas Aristotle bestows 


(192), 6 § 6 (201), 6 § g (206b) (204), 


1 T may refer to the notes on 
6 ὃ 15 (215); 8 § 21 (273) (274), 8 § 25 


I. 13. 16 (127) Iv (vit). 6. 5 (774), 





II. §. 2 (153) IV (VII). το. 13 (838), (277); 9 ὃ 2 (279), 9 ὃ 5 (283) ae 
11. §. 7 (158) IV (vit). 12. 2 (859), 9 § 11 (295 b), 9 § 13 (297), 9 § 20 a“ 
Il. 8. 15 (166) τν (VII). 15. το (936); 9 ὃ 25 (330), 9 § 27 (335), 9 ὃ 831 (34:1), 
1. 6. 5 (192) Iv (vit). 16. 1 (937), 9 § 34 (344): 

II. 6. το (208) IV ae 16. 12 (944), Bk. III. 3 § 9 (466); 4 § 18 (499); 
11. 6. 15 (215) Iv (vIt). τό. 14 (945), 7 § x (533)3 τι § 19 (579); τό § 2 (673), 
1. 7. 6 (236 Ὁ) τν (vil). 16. 15 (946), 16 § 11 (652): 

Il. 9. 5 (285) ν (στη). 5. 4 (1024), Bk. IV (VII). 6 ὃ 5 (774); 7 8 2 (781); 


10 ὃ 13 (838); 12 § 2 (859), 12 § 3 (860), 
188 eee 14 § 13 (907), 14 ὃ 14 
(908); 15 ὃ 10 (936); τό § τ (937), τό 


II. 9. 23 (325) V (VIII). 5. 5 (1025): 
also to Thurot Ztudes sur Aristote 109 ff. 
(Paris 1866. 8), Van der Rest Platon et 


Aristote 482 ff. (Bruxelles 1876. 8). 

2 Zeller of. c. τι i 783 (Eng. tr. Plato 
Ῥ. 492). More precise details are given 
in Steinhart /utroductions to Plato’s Works 
v. 238 ff., Susemihl Plat. Phil. 11. 226 ff. 

3 Reference may be permitted to the 
notes on the following passages : 

Bk. 1. 2§2 5. (5); 589 (46); 6 ὃ 8 
(84); 9 § 18 (93); τὸ 88 4, 5 (98); τι 8 6 
(103) 5 13 8 τὸ (151), 13 ὃ τό (1527): 

ΒΚ. II. 5 88 1, 2 (153), 5 8 16 (167), 
5. ὃ τῇ (168), 5. 88 19—24 (172); 6 § 5 


§ 12 (944), τό ὃ 14 (945), τό § 15 (946), 
16 § 17 (948); 17 § τ (950), 17 § 5 (959): 

Bk. V (VIII). 4 ὃ 2 (1006), 4 § 7 
(1014), 4 § 9 (1015) (1016); 5 § 3 (1022); 
6 § 2 (1064), 6 § 9 (1071); 7 § 9 (105): 


ΒΚ. VI(IV). 1 § τ (1114); 2 ὃ 3 
(1139) (1140) : 
Bk. VII (VI). 2 8 3 (1391): 
Bk. VIII(V). 9 § 13 ΠΑ ἢ τι § 10 
1727), 11 ὃ 12 


, ir § ir 
ἀπὸ ru € 8 (r769) 12 89 (0764) 
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the most affectionate care on explaining and reproducing their minutest 
details ; itis evident that he lingers over them involuntarily, as if they 
were his own peculiar province, with far greater pleasure and patience, 
in spite of his theories, than when he is treating of his own ideal state. 

From the point of view which has just been characterized the 
horizon is to Aristotle necessarily limited. Here, too, it is to the 
limitation that he owes most of what he has in common with Plato 
upon this subject. In both, the close connexion of Politics with Ethics 
has a-beneficial effect ; in both, it is a weakness that this connexion be- 
comes, in genuine Greek fashion, too much like entire unity. Each 
of them recognises in the state itself the school of morality in the 
Greek sense of the word, as the harmonious development of all the 
powers with which individuals in different kind and degree have been 
endowed ; the preparation, therefore, for true human happiness. Only 
from this point can we explain the peculiar assumption, common to 
these two thinkers, of a pattern state to be specially constructed in 
contrast to all actually existing constitutions; a state only possible 
amongst Hellenes as the most highly gifted race; in which the perfect 
citizen is also the perfect man’. Further, these two philosophers have 
no higher or more comprehensive conception of the state than as 
merely a Greek city-community, a canton with hamlets and villages: 
hence their ideal of a perfect state never really emerges from this narrow 
setting’. Nay more, it is saddled with all the conditions of a small 
Greek city-state: slavery in the first place; depreciation of labour; con- 
tempt for commerce, industry, and trade; and the peculiarly Greek con-, 
ception that leisure, to be devoted to the exclusive pursuit of the affairs” 
of the state, and to the intellectual and moral culture of himself and 
his fellow-citizens, free from all compulsion to trouble about a living, 
is the only thing worthy of a true freeman; a conception that to our 
present view savours strongly of idleness. Lastly this makes it neces- 
sary that the minority, consisting of an exclusive body of full citizens, 
should have a secure capital guaranteed to them *. 

But there is this vast’ difference’between Aristotle and Plato. By the 
latter this very limitation of the Greek city-community is carried to the 


1 I may refer the reader to the some- 71. (10 Ὀ), I. z. 3 (132), III. 3. 4 (460). 


what daring but ingenious attempt of my 
excellent colleague Von Wilamowitz-Mél- 
lendorff Aus Aydathen 47—54 (Berlin 
1880. 8) to trace the growth of this idea in 
Plato and his predecessors, and the rise 
of political speculation generally, to the 
internal history of the Athenian people 
and state. 

2 Comp. on I. 2. 4 mote (11), 1. 2. 6 


Wilamowitz on the other hand endea- 
vours to show, of.c. 110—113, that the 
Athenian state of Cleisthenes and Peri- 
cles, as it actually existed, was not really 
subject to this limitation. 

3 See the notes on I. 9 § 18, 10 § 4, 
11 ὃ 6, 13§ 13; Ul. 9 § 2, τι ὃ το; IIL. 
13 § 12 (599). 
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extreme, and the state as it were forced back into the family, becoming 
under the ideal constitution nothing but an expanded family. The 
former on the other hand gives all prominence to the conception of 
the state, so far as the above limitation allows; he is careful to draw the 
sharpest distinction between the state and the family at the very time when 
he is demonstrating the true significance of the latter in relation to the 
former. This is made the starting-point not simply of his whole ex- 
position, wherein at the outset he assumes a hostile attitude to Plato’, 
but in 1. 2 § 2, § 7, of his attack upon Plato’s ideal state in particular *. 
By exploring, in all directions farther than did his master, the nature of 
the Hellenic state, he has penetrated to the inmost essence of the state 
in general, of which this Hellenic state was at any rate an important 
embodiment. He has thus succeeded in discovering for all succeeding 
times a series of the most important laws of political and social life. 
Here first, for example, not in Plato, do we find the outlines of 
Political Economy. At the same time in this limitation of his point of 
view must be sought the reason why from the soundest premisses, from 
observations of fact most striking and profound, he not unfrequently 
deduces the most mistaken conclusions. 


IV. Economic (O‘IKONOMIKH)—SLavERY AND THE THEORY OF 
WEALTH’. 


The opening chapters, Bk. 1. cc. 1, 2, form the introduction to the 
work, and here we follow our author with undivided assent. In oppo- 
sition to Plato he traces the origin of the family to a process of organic 
natural growth, and next shows how the state arises out of the family 
through the intermediate’ step of the clan-village*. At the same time 
he states what is the specific difference between the state and the 
family, and characterizes the former as the product of no arbitrary 
convention, but rather of a necessity arising from man’s inner nature. 
He proclaims a truth as novel as it was important® that man, and 


5 Van der Rest of.¢. 372. That from 


See the notes on I. 1 § 2, 3 § 4, 
this proposition there follows for Aris- 


881, 2. 

2 See further 11. 3 § 4—4 8 10, 5 §§ 14 
—26 and mote on 11. 2. 2 (131). 

3 On this and the following sections 
comp. Susemihl of. cit. On the compo- 
sition of the Politics 17—29. 

4 Mommsen’s account in the Azstory 
of Rome, 1 c. 3, p. 37 ff. of the Eng. 
trans. (London 1877. 8), may be com- 
pared. 


totle the natural right of slavery, as 
Oncken (of. ¢, 11. 29 f.) maintains, is un- 
deniable: yet he deduces it only by the 
aid of his other assumptions. Oncken 
(Ρ. 23) thinks no one would now subscribe 
the further proposition that he who is by 
nature outside the state, ἄπολις, is either 
exalted above humanity or a degraded 
savage. I am of the contrary opinion ; 
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properly speaking he alone of all creatures upon the earth, is a being 
destined by nature for political society. Nevertheless the actual com- . 
bination to form the state appears (see 2 § 15) to be man’s own 
spontaneous act’, quite as much as the actual formation of poetry out 
of its germs in man’s inner nature and the first rude attempts to de- 
velope them’. 

The expositions which form the first main division of the work, the 
theory of the household or family as the basis of the state (οἰκονομική 1. 
cc. 3—13), make a mixed impression upon the reader: especially is this 
true of the account of slavery c. 4. ff. 

Besides (1) the view of those in favour of simple adherence to 
custom, who would maintain the existing slavery due to birth, purchase, 
or war, as perfectly justified, and (2) the more moderate view accepted 
by Plato, which pronounced against the extension of slavery to Hellenes®, 
Aristotle found a third theory already in the field which rejected all 
slavery as contrary to nature. However true in itself, this last-named 
theory was many centuries in advance of the age*; and beyond all doubt 
its defenders had lightly passed over what was the main point, the 
possibility namely of making their principle a living reality at the time’. 
Either Plato was unacquainted with this view or he considered that it 
did not require to be refuted; in any case it was an axiom with him, 
that within the limits assigned slavery was justified. Thus Aristotle 
deserves unqualified approval for having been the first to appreciate the 


the proposition is just as true now as 


when Aristotle wrote it. 

1 Hildenbrand of. cit. 393 f., Oncken 
op. cit. 11. 18f. Comp. 2. on 1. 2. 18 
(28). 

2 Poet. c. 4 88 1—6. 

3 See on 1. 5 ὃ 9 72. (46), 6 § 8 (54). 

4 Even in the time of the Roman em- 
pire voices like Seneca’s remained un- 
supported. The whole order of ancient 
society was once for all established on 
the basis of slavery, and even Christianity, 
although it contained in itself the prin- 
ciple which must lead to its extinction, 
could make no alteration for the time 
being. The primitive Christian Church 
may have indirectly prepared for the 
abolition of slavery (see Lecky History of 
Rationalism 11. 258 ff.), but it was directly 
hostile to such a change. See for proof 
and elucidation of this statement L. 
Schiller Dze Lehre des Aristoteles von der 
Skiaverei 3 ff. (Erlangen 1847. 4) and 
Oncken of. cit. τι. 60-—44. It should be 
remembered that even now all the traces 
of slavery have not as yet disappeared 


‘amongst Christian nations, one of the 


most important having only been de- 
stroyed by the recent civil war in North 
America; that serfdom was but lately 
abolished in Russia, and the last rem- 
nants of it in Germany were not removed 
until the present century. [If the status 
of slavery is not tolerated openly in Chris- 
tendom, there is much analogy to it in the 
position of uncivilized tribes in relation 
to European peoples in colonial settle- 
ments, ¢.g. that of the South-African 
natives to the Boers, under the. guise 
of indenture. But the system of labour 
recruiting in the Western Pacific for 
Queensland and Fiji, even assuming that 
no irregularities occur, and the coolie 
traffic generally (whether in English, 
French, or Spanish possessions) have 
equally the effect of placing ignorant and 
unprotected natives entirely at the mercy 
of their employers, and that, too, in a 
strange country. H.W. J. 

® So Hildenbrand rightly thinks of. c. 
405. ; 
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difficulties of the question in their full extent. But a successful solution 
of it was for him impossible. With a clear and true insight he saw 
that the theory referred to could not practically be carried out in the 
Greek state; a higher conception of the state, as we have said, he 
neither did nor could possess. It was inevitable that this insight should 
mislead him into the belief that the view itself was theoretically incor- 
rect: that he should honestly endeavour to find scientific grounds for this 
belief of his, is entirely to his credit. It was just as inevitable that the 
attempt merely involved him in self-contradictions, and indeed resulted 
in the proof of the exact opposite’. In substance he decides in favour 
of a view similar to Plato’s, which he more exactly determines and modi- 
fies by saying that there are certain slaves by nature who are to be 
sought for amongst non-Hellenes, and that none but these ought actu- 
ally to be enslaved*. ‘The thought that slavery is incompatible with 
‘the dignity of man’ has occurred to him as well as to the unconditional 
opponents of the institution, but not as yet ‘the thought of the univers- 
‘ality of man’s dignity’® In contradiction to his own psychological 
principles he makes the difference between the most perfect and the 
least perfect of men as great as that between man and beast, and thinks 
that thereby he has theoretically discovered his slaves by nature. But 
he has himself to admit that there is no certain practical criterion by 
which to distinguish these men from others. It is quite possible that 
a slave’s soul may dwell in a nobly formed body, and the soul of one of 
nature’s freemen in an ignoble frame; furthermore men of truly free 
and noble mind may be born amongst the non-Hellenes, or men of 
servile nature amongst the Hellenes. The consequence is that the 
criterion of Hellenic birth, to which on the whole Aristotle adheres, 
ought not to serve as an unconditional protection against well deserved 
slavery*. These, he thinks, are only exceptions to the rule; but he 
cannot deny that these exceptions are numerous; and yet he does not 
observe, that therefore of necessity there must be many cases where 
slavery as it actually exists is in perpetual conflict with the law of 
nature, even as laid down by himself. His remarks on the need of 
domestic servants for the house, and on the natural antithesis of ruler 
and subject pervading all relations of existence are clear and striking ; 
but they by no means warrant the conclusion that these servants must 
at the same time be slaves or serfs®. Yet in all fairness it ought to 


1 See on I. 4 § 2, 5. § 8, § 9 5. (45), 3 Hildenbrand op. cit. jae 
6 8 3, § 8 2. (55), 8.9 2. (56), § I0 72. (57). 3. Gomp. the notes on 1. 6 § ο (86), 
Compare also the notes on I. 4 8 ΒΝ ange “and 6 § 3 (50). 
§ 12. 5 See the notes on 1. 5 § 8 (43) and 


2 Comp. the notes on 1. 5 ὃ τὸ (47), 5 §9 (45). 
6 § 8 (54). 
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be borne in mind not merely that the Fathers of the early Church used 
arguments in favour of slavery which are no better’, but that in all ages 
attempts have been made to justify serfdom or slavery by similar falla- 
cies*. Nay more, Aristotle’s arguments, when properly qualified, are 
well suited to become the subject of grave consideration even in 
our own day ; to make us aware of contradictions in our present views ; 
and thus to suggest some modest restraint upon a too vehement 
criticism of the great thinker of antiquity. Or does the conviction, 
which is forced upon us by experience, that whole races of men lack 
the capacity for civilization, so readily accord with our belief, no less 
well founded, in the dignity of human nature everywhere? And does 
the interval between the lowest individual of such a race and the great- 
est spirits of humanity really fall far short of that which separates man 
from the animals? If lastly it is not to be denied, that even within the 
pale of civilized nations Providence ensures the necessary distinction 
between some men adapted to physical toil and others who are suited 
to intellectual exertion, should we not be as perplexed as Aristotle if 
we were required to set up a valid criterion between the two sorts of 
natures? Asa matter of fact he who has to live by the labour of his 
hands will always be debarred from that complete participation in 
political life which constitutes the citizen proper. Even the edu- 
cated man of our own day is so fully occupied with the discharge of 
his professional duties that frequently he has no time to take that share 
in politics which the modern state, if it is to prosper, is obliged to 
demand from him’*. 

The more general discussions on production and property* which 
follow the investigation into slavery, 1. 8—11, cannot be said to be 
attached to it ‘in a fairly systematic manner’®, but on the contrary 
quite loosely and lightly®. It is open to question, however, whether the 
passage which we must in all probability assume to be lost a little 
further on (1. 12. 1) did not originally supplement and complete the 
requisite organic connexion of these discussions with the theory of the 
family as a whole’. 


1 Oncken of. c2t. 11. 73 ἢ, 

2 Oncken of. cit. τι. 38. 

3 On this subject see some remarks of 
Lang, of. ¢. 60, and Bradley of. c. 215 f., 
217f., which are quoted in the notes on 
I. 5, 10 (47) and Ill. 5. 7 (511). 

4[Both are included under χρηματιστική. 
The Greek κτῆσις and the German ‘ Er- 
werb’ more properly mean ‘Acquisition’. 
Plato indeed, Soph. 219 C, D, opposes 
κτητικὴ to ποιητική, Classing all the ‘arts’ 


under one or the other of these two 
divisions. But it is convenient to retain 
the established technical term in English 
treatises on Political Economy, viz. ‘ Pro- 
Been that is, production of wealth. 

R. 
5 As Teichmiiller asserts Die Zinheit 
der aristotelischen Eudtimonie 148 (St 
Petersburg 1859. 8). 

8 Zeller of. c. τι li 693. 

7 See on I. 12. 1 71, (107). 
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However that may be, certain it is that the principle of exclusive 
slave labour, which Aristotle has adopted, has robbed his economic 
theory of precisely that which must be taken to be the soul of the 
modern science, the conception of economic labour. It has already been 
remarked that he cannot help sharing to the full the national prejudice 
of Greece against all industrial labour as something degrading and servile. 
As Oncken in particular has excellently pointed out’, his sort of dis- 
tinction between direct or natural production and indirect acquisition 
by means of exchange, and further between the subdivisions of the two 
species, derives its peculiar colouring from this defect. ‘The axiom 
‘that man must consider himself the born proprietor of all the treasures 
‘of the earth, we also hold to be true’; and the proposition, which Aris- 
totle is fond of repeating and which we meet with once mote here, that 
nature makes nothing in vain, should continue to be respected in spite 
of the thorough-going or half-and-half materialism of our times. But 
one essential side of man’s relation to his planet and to the rest of its 
productions and inhabitants has escaped Aristotle altogether: of the 
important part borne by labour in determining this relation he knows 
nothing: in common with all the ancients he lacked the idea of the 
gradual acquisition of command over nature and of the gradual unfold- 
ing of human culture which accompanies it step by step. Hence it is 
that he has no presentiment of the epoch-making importance of agricul- 
ture as the transition to a settled life; he sets this occupation completely 
on a level with that of the nomad, the hunter, or the fisherman. He 
does not separate settled cattle-breeding from the pastoral life of the 
herdsman who wanders without a home; nor does he bring it into in- 
separable connexion, as he should do, with agriculture’. Agriculture 
moreover, he thinks, can be carried on by slaves just like other trades’, 
and ‘the owner of a piece of ground tilled in this-way stands to the 
‘fruits of the earth in much the same relation as the herdsman, the 
‘hunter and fisherman. He gets them, ready made into his hands, and 
‘with even less trouble than they do: thus the notion of individual - 
‘labour, of personal acquisigion ~in agriculture, falls into the background 
‘in Aristotle’s view. And”this explains the gross inexactitude in his 
‘notion of property, which is disclosed when he treats plunder as a 
‘further natural species of production standing on the same footing with 
‘the former species.’ Besides, in so doing he overlooks the fact that 


1 op. cit. τι. 75—114: whence the pas- οὐδὲ de? γεωργοὺς εἶναι, § 8 ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
sages with quotation marks are taken. τοὺς γεωργοὺς δούλους 4} βαρβάρους [ἢ] πε- 
2 Cp. also on VII (VI). 4. 11 22. (1422). ριοίκους: 10 88 g—13: further Exc. 111. on 
3 See rv (VII). 9 88 3, 4 οὔτε βάναυσον Bk. 1 and 71. (282) on II. 9- 4. 
βίον οὔτ᾽ ἀγοραῖον δεῖ ζῆν τοὺς πολίτας... 
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plunder by its very nature cannot possibly be included, as it is by him, 
with direct appropriation of the gifts of nature as distinct from sale and 
barter, that is, from every kind of voluntary exchange : for it is nothing 
else than the transfer of property in the rudest form by violence and with- 
out compensation. Whoever then regards the most violent form of this 
transfer as natural would be bound in all fairness to hold the same of its 
milder forms, fraud and theft. Nothing but personal labour creates a 
valid and incontestable right to property, and such a right over the soil 
can only be won by the plough. Thus Aristotle can make an excellent 
defence of the utility of property against Plato and can set it in its true 
light; but missing the conception of economic labour he misses therewith 
the full and logically clear notion of property. His notion too of what 
is natural must under such circumstances lose all definiteness when it 
comes to be applied to civilized nations in advanced stages of develop- 
ment. He certainly never intended to concede to plunder a place in 
his model state; but he is exposed to the charge of inconsistency, when 
he nevertheless declares it to be something natural on the ground that 
it undoubtedly is so to men in a state of nature, without seeing that what 
is natural for men in a state of nature is not natural for civilized men’. 
Indeed he has in general no sort of insight into the nature of historical 
development ; for in history he discerns, not the reign of general laws, 
but merely the action of individual men, free or even capricious, 
although often wrecked on circumstances. 

When he comes to treat of exchange, not merely do we find Adam 
Smith’s distinction between value in use and value in exchange already 
anticipated’, but the whole discussion is evidence ‘how acutely Aristotle 
‘has thought out a subject which Hellenic philosophy before him 
‘seems at the best to have barely touched. The successive steps in 
‘the rise of commerce and the origin of money could not be exhibited 
‘with more of truth to fact or of historical accuracy than has been here 
‘accomplished in a style of unerring precision, piercing to the heart of 
‘the subject to reproduce it with classic brevity and definiteness, yet so 
‘exhaustively that modern science has found nothing to alter or to 
‘add.’ Besides admitting that exchange of commodities is not con- 
trary to nature he goes on to show how from it buying and selling 
necessarily arose, and from that again a new mode of acquisition, 
trade in merchandise. Apparently he would further allow exchange to 
be carried on through a coined medium, so long as it is merely to 
relieve indispensable barter and not as a business of its own. But here 
comes in again his want of clearness and that inconsistency which leads 


1 See on I. 8.7 7. (71) and 1. 9. 8. (82). 2 Van der Rest of. ¢. p. 382. 
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him to see an ever increasing degeneracy and departure from the paths 
of nature’ in what he himself recognises as a necessary development : 
‘starting with the most accurate views on the nature and necessity 
‘of monetary exchange he is led in the end actually to reject all com- 
“merce and all practical trading with capital.’ He rightly sees how 
essential it is that the article chosen as the medium of exchange 
should be useful in itself’, but at the same time as the determinate 
value of each coin is regulated by law and convention he is misled into 
the belief that nothing but pure caprice has a hand in this convention: 
that it was by mere chance that metals have been selected out of 
all useful articles, and in particular that amongst all the more highly 
civilized nations gold and silver are exclusively employed for coining into 
money, at all events for foreign trade. Once for all he states the case 
in such a way that it might easily be believed he has come, a few lines 
further on, in contradiction to himself, to hold that coined money no 
longer current loses even its value as a metal’. 

Further, while correctly explaining the origin of money, ‘he never- 
‘theless fails to recognise to the full extent the way in which its intro- 
‘duction must naturally react upon the value of natural products: how 
‘they are all without exception thereby turned into wares, whose value 
‘is regulated by their market-price, so that anything which finds no 
‘market, or no sale in the market, possesses no more value than heaps 
‘of gold on a desert island; the richest harvest of the productions 
‘of nature, if its abundance does not attract a purchaser, being just as 
‘useless rubbish as the wealth called into existence by Midas*, After 
‘the later stage of a monetary system has been attained Aristotle makes 
‘the vain attempt to preserve in his conceptions the primitive economy 
‘of nature, which. has come to an end simply because it has become 
‘impossible. In the business of the merchant he sees no more than 
‘what lies on the surface, speculation, money-making, the accumulation 
‘of capital: accordingly he condemns it as a purely artificial and 
‘unnatural pursuit. There too he overlooks the mental labour, 
‘the economic service which trade renders, not by any means ex- 
‘clusively to benefit the purses of those engaged in it.’ The insatiate 
nature of unscrupulous avarice he opposes in most forcible language, 
but it is in vain that ‘he endeavours to restrict productive labour in 
‘domestic economy within any other limits than those which are set 
‘by the powers and conscience of the individual’. Of industry as 


1 See on 1. 9. 8 2. (82). 4 Cp. on 1. 9.11 2. (88). 
2 See on 1. 9. 8 22. (84). 5 Comp. the notes on I. g ὃ 13 (90), 
3 But see on the other hand the ποίξ § 18 (93). 

onl. 9. 11 (87). 
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‘understood in Political Economy he has no more conception than 
‘of labour.’ Having failed to recognise the importance of agriculture in 
human development he now mistakes still more the benefits introduced 
by property, which money first made really capable of transfer, ‘that 
‘second great victory in the struggle between human labour and the 
‘forces of nature’. To this great democratic revolution it is impossible 
‘to accommodate’ his thoroughly aristocratic economic theory, which, 
at the expense of toiling slaves and resident aliens, guarantees in true 
Hellenic fashion to the handful of privileged citizens their leisure and 
the secure provision of their subsistence from their family estates, so that 
in fact they need take no trouble to increase their possessions. ‘ Aris- 
‘totle’s freeholder,’ in Oncken’s words, ‘is not a producer at all, but 
‘consumes what is given by nature. Aristotle has no insight into the 
‘true natural law of economic development, the aim of which is to 
‘overcome nature by freeing industrial life from the vicissitudes of her 
‘smile and frown.’ Of the importance herein attaching to capital 
antiquity generally and the middle age never had an inkling; as little 
did they perceive that to receive interest on capital is not really different 
from selling the produce of labour. On the perverse view which Aris- 
totle took of money’ it is intelligible, that in accord with all ancient 
philosophy and the whole of the middle age®, he declares lending money 
upon interest to be the most shameful of all modes of gain; yet it is 
certainly true on the other hand that ‘the free community of antiquity 
‘was in reality nothing but an association of capitalists who lived on 
‘the interest of the capital they had invested in their slaves.’ 

Lastly, it is interesting to see how inconsistent this whole economic 
theory becomes when it passes over to the ‘practical part’. What is 
here (1. 11 §§ 1, 2) described as the most natural mode of life is nothing 
but cattle-raising and tillage pure and simple on a large scale, which is 
impossible without considerable capital, an industrial spirit and a know- 
ledge of the market. Consequently ‘the separation which Aristotle has 
‘made between artificial and natural modes of life cannot be strictly 
‘maintained even in the case of those who rear cattle and till the soil, 
‘for whom nature herself, in the strictest sense of the word, provides a 
‘field of labour. He proves in his own case the truth of his profound 
‘remark made in this same connexion: that in all such matters, while 
‘speculation is free, practice has its necessary restrictions.’ It is no less 
noteworthy that in his economic theory he completely loses sight of that 


1 Cp. z. on 1. 9. 18 (93). Lang of. c. 59. [See however Cunning- 
2 Cp. wz. on I. 10 88 4, 5. ham Christian Opinion on Usury pp. 
8 Comp. Lecky of. ¢. 11. 277289, 26—33, 36 (Edinburgh 1884).] 
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essential distinction between the family and the state upon which he 
insists so much elsewhere. Several times in these discussions he men- 
tions the πολιτικὸς who controls the finances of a state as well as the 
οἰκονόμος who manages the property of a household, and that too in a 
way which forces the reader ‘to assume that the task and the proce- 
‘dure in both cases are completely similar’: 1. 8 §§ 13—15, 10 88 1—3, 
11 § 11. With this agrees the decided irony' with which he speaks of 
those statesmen whose whole political wisdom lies in their financial 
devices, while these devices amount to nothing but keeping the state 
coffers constantly filled by all kinds of monopolies. And yet ‘the great 
‘revolution caused by the necessity of exchange he has deduced with 
‘perfect correctness from the fact that entirely new conditions of life 
‘and of production arise as soon as ever a single family developes into a 
‘circle of several families (1. 9. 5). What changes then are to be antici- 
‘pated when small communities coalesce into a political unity ; when 
‘intercourse springs up between different political bodies and reacts in 
‘a modifying and transforming manner upon the internal condition of 
‘each of them! Had Aristotle gone into this question the untenable- 
‘ness of his economic theory would have been made even more glaringly 
‘manifest than is at present the case.’ 

In the last chapter of the first book, when Aristotle comes to enquire 
into the treatment of the slave and his capacity for virtue, his peculiar 
view of natural slavery involves. him in an awkward dilemma, from which 
he cannot be said to have escaped very happily. The slave by nature 
to a certain extent remains a human being, and yet again to a certain 
extent he has, properly speaking, ceased to be one. On the one 
hand Aristotle demands that there should be a specific difference, and 
not merely one of degree, between the virtue (cpery) of the man, the 
woman, the child, and the slave (e.g. 13 §§ 4, 5). On the other, his own 
subsequent elaborate enquiry into ethical virtue’, as soon as the question 
is started, wherein consists the distinction between the virtue which 
commands and the virtue which obeys, tends far more to a mere 
quantitative variation than to really distinct species*—to say nothing of 
the further question, wherein the obedience of the wife differs from that 
of the child, and both from that of the slave. And this is not the only 
defect which this enquiry displays’. 

1 Strangely misunderstood by Oncken 2 On the way in which Aristotle dis- 
Z.c, 11. 113, who in consequence unjustly _tinguishes intellectual from moral excel- 
accuses Aristotle of a fresh contradic- lence see on I. 13. 6 272. (112). 
tion here. While admitting that many 3 Van der Rest of. c. 378. Comp.also 
states need such devices, Aristotle does mm, on I. 13 § 7 (114 Ὁ) and on §§ 11—13 


not thereby imply that he thinks this 4 (120—122). 
proof of the excellence of such states. 4 See the zz. on I. 13. 12. 
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V. Tue Review oF PRECEDING THEORIES AND APPROVED 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


With the second book we come at once to the theory of the state 
properly so called; divided, according to Aristotle’s own statement, 
into two parts which treat (1) of the constitution, and (2) of legislation. 
From two passages in the later books, 1. 15 ὃ 2, ΥἹ (IV). 1 §$9, 10, 
it is unquestionable’ that the philosopher intended to treat of both in 
his work; but in the form in which it has come down to us it has not 
advanced beyond the former, and even of this considerable sections are 
wanting. 

The second book more especially constitutes the critical part, the 
remainder of the work the positive or dogmatic part, of the theory of 
the constitution. In the former is contained an examination of the 
model constitutions proposed by other theorists, Plato, Phaleas, and 
Hippodamos, as well as of the best amongst the forms of government 
actually established, Sparta, Crete, Carthage, and the Solonian con- 
stitution ; a criticism which of course gives us glimpses” of many of the 
positive features of Aristotle’s own ideal of a constitution. His attack 
upon the polity of pure reason, as it claims to be, in Plato’s Repub- 
fic ranks among the most successful parts of the whole work. In 
a higher degree perhaps than anywhere else is here displayed ‘the 
‘philosopher’s practical sense, his clear eye open to the conditions 
‘and laws of the actual, his profound comprehension of human 
‘nature and of political and domestic life’.’ Against every form of 
socialism and communism it remains unrivalled in cogency up to the 
present day. All the well-meaning attempts that have been made to 
defend Plato against this criticism* have disclosed very little that will 


1 If this sense could be disputed for the 
latter passage, the former at all events 
excludes all objection. Cp. the notes on 
these passages, (636) and (1130); also 
Hildenbrand of. c. 351 f., Zeller op. c. 
π ii 677. 

2 See 11. αὶ 8 72. (158), § 15 2. (166), 
§ 17 2. (168), § 25 2. (182): 6 ὶ 7 ff. 2. 
(207), 88 10—14 27. (208—211), 88 16— 
19 2. (216—219), § 22 71. (230): 7§ 5 
nn. (234, 236), § 6 £. 27. (236 Ὁ, 237 b): 
9 § 2 2. (279), 8 5 2. (285) § 14 2. (300), 
§ 187. (313), § 30 7:. (339), 8 31 7:. (341): 
το 8 8 5. (365), 8 9 ~. (368): 11 ὃ 3 5. 
(381) δ 4 7, (383), ὃ ὁ m8), 87 
(391), § το 7. (393), § 15: 12 ὃ § 7. (413). 

3 Zeller of. ¢. 11 ii 697 f. 


4 The oldest attempt of this kind 
known to us is that of the Neo-Platonist 
Eubulos, mentioned above p.18 2.7. It 
has been submitted to an examination in 
detail by Ehrlich De ἐμεῖο ab Aristotele 
de republica Platonica facto (Halle 1868. 
8). Amongst the moderns similar at- 
tempts have been partially made by Ca- 
merarius, J. G. Schneider, &c.; more 
thoroughly by Schlosser, who displayed a 
singular and singularly unfortunate zeal 
against Aristotle; much more moderately 
and impartially by Fiilleborn; lastly by 
Pinzger De iis guae Aristoteles in Pla- 
tonis politia reprehendit (Leipzig 1822. 8). 
These have also been answered by Ehr- 
lich, as well as by other writers. 
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stand proof; nor have the charges of sophistry brought against it been 
to any extent successfully made out’. Only this much is true, that 
however forcible this criticism is in general it nevertheless contains 
misapprehensions in particulars, some of which are very serious®; and 
its author had not the power, if indeed he ever had the will, to transfer 
himself to the innermost groove of Plato’s thought’. 

These defects stand out far more forcibly when in the following 
chapter he treats of the state described in Plato’s Zaws. Upon this 
criticism we cannot pronounce a judgment by any means so favourable: 
indeed it contains some things which are all but incomprehensible‘. 
Even the refutation of community of goods has not altogether that 
full cogency, derived from the essential nature of the case, which is 
apparent in the refutation of community of wives and children® As 
we see from this criticism, and yet more clearly from that upon 
Phaleas, 7 ὃ 6 f, Aristotle is himself in favour of considerable restrictions 
upon the rights of property’. Every difference of principle in this 
respect between his own ideal state and Plato’s in the Zaws disappears : 
when all things are taken into account Aristotle is no further removed 
from Plato’s first ideal state in the one than Plato himself in the other’. 
Here, therefore, Aristotle’s criticism can only affect what are rela- 
tively subordinate points, and under these circumstances it frequently 
assumes a petty and generally unfair character®, The refutation of 
such a spirit of fraternity that we willing- 


ly grant our fellow-citizens a share in the 
enjoyment of our own possessions, is in- 


1 See on 11. 2 § 4 (133), 3 § 9 (142): 
4 § x (t45), § 2 (146) (147), $9 (151) 
(152): 5 § 3 (154), § τὸ (162), § 16 (167), 


{ 


ini (172), § 25 (181) (182), § 27 
184). 

2 See onl. 58 17 (168), § 19 (170), § 24 
(179), § 27 (184): 6 § 3 (187) (189); also 
on 5 8 22 (177), 6 ὃ 5 (195). 

3 See Zeller Plat. Studien 203 ff. (Τῦ- 
bingen 1830. 8). 

4 Even Zeller and Oncken do not seem 
as yet to have observed this difference. 
It was fully recognised by Van der Rest 
op.c. 108 ff., r21f., 221 ff, 348 ff.: but he 
did not investigate its causes, and in one 
particular he should be corrected by the 
notes on 11. 5. 25. It would be quite 
possible to suspect with Krohn (see p. 14 
n. 4) that, wholly or in part, c. 6 is not 
genuine. But it is hard to see who -but 
Aristotle could have written 88 10—15, 
and scarcely anywhere are the difficulties 
greater. See the notes on these sections. 

5 See on Il. 5. 5. 

ὁ See on I. 5 § 7 w. (158), § 15 2. 
(166), 7 §6 2. (236 b). How Vander Rest 
op. ¢. 349 can blame Aristotle for requiring 
the public education to aim at creating 


Η. 


comprehensible. 

7 It is much to be regretted that all com- 
parisons between the ideal states of Plato 
and Aristotle—suchas BréckerPoliticorum, 
quae docuerunt Plato et Aristoteles, disgut- 
sitio et comparatio (Leipzig 1824. 8), 
Orges Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis 
librorum de republica (Berlin 1843. 8), 
Pierson Vergleichende Charakteristtk der 
Platonischen und der Aristotelischen An- 
sicht vom Staate in the Rhein. Mus. XIII. 
1858. 1—48, 209—247, Rassow Die 
Republik des Plato und der beste Staat 
des Aristoteles (Weimar 1866. 4)—have 
either been expressly confined to the 
ideal state of the Republic, or, being left 
incomplete, contain no sort of collection 
of the similarities and differences between 
the political ideal of the Zaws and that 
of Aristotle. See further the notes on I. 
13 § τό: 11. 6 8 5 (192), ὃ 6 (201), ὃ 14 
(212); 7 ὃ 5 (234), § 6 (236 Ὁ); 9 ὃ 5 
(285): Iv (vil). τό § 15. 

8 See the notes on 11. 6 § 3 (188) hae 
§ 4 (190), § 5 (192) (193) ὃ 6 (201), $7 
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Phaleas, again, is enriched with the fruits of extensive observation of 
mankind; but, like the review ‘of Plato’s Zaws, it leaves untouched 
the kernel of the matter, the inalienability and indivisibility of the 
equal portions of land allotted to the citizens. Furthermore Aris- 
totle sees with keen perception that if this measure is to be carried 
out, a normal number of births and deaths must be calculated and the 
surplus population, on the basis of this calculation, removed by a resort 
to abortion, in order that the number of citizens may always remain the 
same. Nor has he any scruples about recommending this horrible 
measure and thus invading far more than Phaleas, or Plato in the Laws, 
the sanctities of marriage and family life’. What he further insists upon 
in reply to Phaleas is the same thing which he had already insisted 
upon when criticizing Plato (c. 5 § 15), namely that uniformity of 
education of the right kind is the main point, while all the other insti- 
tutions have only a subsidiary importance’. 

We may admit then with Oncken® that Aristotle belonged to the 
few privileged spirits of antiquity who were the pioneers of progress 
towards that richer and riper humanity which remained foreign to the 
heathen world at large. In defending the natural law of marriage 
and private property he first discovered the fundamental laws of 
the independent life of the community: the position which he assigns 
to women goes far beyond the Hellenic point of view: and he was 
the first who, by adjustment of the unity of the state to the freedom 
of its citizens, at least attempted to determine the limits of the state’s 
activity. But we must also bring out more forcibly than Oncken has 
done how far, even in Aristotle, all these great conceptions fall short of 
attaining their clear full logical development to important results. And 
the review of Hippodamos shows us how little, after all, he was dis- 
posed, or even qualified, to follow ideas even then not unknown to 
Greek antiquity, the tendency of which was by a sharper limitation 
of the field of law and justice so to break the omnipotence of the 
state that its legislation should be confined to the maintenance of 
justice within these limits; this, rather than education, being made 
its function*. Here, as in the defence of slavery, we see that along 
with the excesses of democracy Aristotle rejected many just concep- 
tions which had grown out of it’. However much to the purpose the 


(204), § 9 (206 b), § 10 (208), § 13 ee (238). 


§ 14 (212), § 15 (213—215), § 18 (220), 3 of. c. 1. τοι ἔ. 

§ 19 (225—227). 4 See the Excursus 11 on Hippodamos 
See zm. on 11, 6 8 5 (192), ὃ 10 (208), αἱ the end of Bk. 11. 

§§ 12, 13 (209) (210), 7 § 5 (234). 5 See above p. 20; and further the 


2 See nm. 11, 5 § 15 (165 b), 7 § 8 Excursus on Hippodamos just cited. 
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objections which he brings against Hippodamos with regard to his 
division of the civic body’, they are defective from the jurist’s point of 
view"; while he makes not a single attempt to refute what is the real 
foundation of the whole scheme, the need for the restriction upon 


legislation described above. 


Evidently he thinks it not worth while to 


do so, just as in a later passage (111. 9. 8) he treats every opinion on the 
function of the state which implies such a mode of regarding legislation 


as ipso facto disproved. 


The review of the political institutions of Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthage is primarily of great historical value for our knowledge of 
their constitutions*: indeed apart from it we should know next to 


1 Compare the notes on 11. 8§ 2 (253), 
§ 9 (264), § 24 (276): but on the other 
hand 11. 8 ὃ 12 2. (265). 

2 See the notes on 11. 8 § 5 (258), ὃ 15 
(268). 

3 Trieber Forschungen zur spartan- 
ischen Verfassungsgeschichte 9g f. (Berlin 
1871. 8) endeavours to prove that, in his 
account of Sparta and Crete, Aristotle 
chiefly followed Ephoros. Here I in the 
main agreed with him in my critical 
edition p. Lx11 f., with considerable quali- 
fications however in regard to Sparta. 


Meanwhile Gilbert Studien zur altspar-. 


tanischen Geschichte pp. 86—109 (Got- 
tingen 1872. 8) endeavoured to show that 
on the contrary Ephoros made use of the 
olities of Aristotle. Frick in the Fahré. 
fiir Philol. cv. 1872 Ὁ. 657 made reply to 
him that Ephoros’ work, asis well known, 
only went down to the year 340 B.c. (It 
would have been more correct if he had 
said to 355: for all that follows was added 
by Demophilos, the son of Ephoros, 
probably after his father’s death.) But it 
can be proved that Aristotle wrote at 
his Politzes as late as 331, and for the 
proof Frick refers to Miller Fragm. hist. 
Gr. Up. 121. Both Gilbert and Frick 
ought to have known that, from the dates 
there quoted by Miiller on the authority 
of Meier, Rose Aristoteles pseudepigraphus 
p- 397 ff. had with far greater reason 
inferred that thé Πολιτεῖαι did not ap- 
pear until the period between the years 
318 and 307, and further that it is only 
on account of the uncertainty of the dates 
themselves that Heitz Dze verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles (Leipzig 1865. 
8.) p. 247 sq., Avistot. fragm. (p. 242 in 
the Paris edition of Aristotle), rejects this 
inference, Even if Rose is right we should 
conclude from this, not as he does, that 
Aristotle cannot have been the true au- 


thor, but only thatthe work was first pub- 
lished after his death with additions by 
the editor. For the genuineness of the 
groundwork at least has been sufficiently 
made out by Heitz and by Bergk Zur 
Aristotelischen Politie der Athener (On ἃ 
fragment of the /olzties found lately, 
treating of Athens), in the Rhein. Mus. 
XXXVI. 1881. 87—115: cp. Susemihl in 
Bursian’s Fahresber. XXX. 1882. 20—22. 
If the matter rested thus Gilbert would be 
completely refuted. But leaving the cor- 
rectness of these dates an open question, 
it is not very probable, to say the least, 
that Aristotle should have published 
thus early a work like the Πολιτεῖαι 
based upon such comprehensive studies. 
On another side Oncken of. δ. 11 p. 330 f, 
by the help of fragments of this work 
which we still possess on the Polity of 
Lacedaemon, has tried to prove that 
Aristotle, quite independently of Epho- 
ros, was the first to investigate Spartan 
constitutional history in true scientific 
spirit} that he probably visited Sparta 
himself for this purpose and drew infor- 
mation there from living oral tradition. 
The difficulties in connexion with this 
hypothesis are patent, and with reference 
to Crete at any rate the coincidence be- 
tween Aristotle and Ephoros is of such a 
kind that in accordance with the line 
of argument above Aristotle must have 
used either Ephoros or his authority: 
see the notes on 11. 10 § 1 (351), § 2 (352; 
354), § 5 (359), § 6 (360). Even with 
reference to Sparta hardly any other con- 
clusion seems possible : see the notes on 
11. 98 17 (310) $10 § 1, ὅπ (35a, 354) 
§ 5 (359): vill (v). 1 § 10 (1498), 7 § 2 
(1392), 11 § 3 (710), 12 § 12 (1771) 
and compare Rose of, cit. 398, 490. 
Only we are not to infer from this that 
Ephoros was Aristotle’s only authority 


3—2 
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nothing of the Carthaginian constitution : moreover we are bound on the 
whole to subscribe to Aristotle’s estimate of them’. We shall not ven- 
fure however to rank his merits quite so highly as Oncken has done. 
Certainly there never was before so mercilessly destructive and yet so 
just a criticism upon that Spartan state which up till then had been, 
most unwarrantably, the idol of all aristocratic and oligarchical circles. 
Yet on the one hand we must remember that close as were his 
relations with those circles, and although in essentials his own pattern- 
states were based upon similar foundations, Plato had been by no means 
blind to the defects of the Cretan and Spartan constitutions. Indeed 
in important particulars, and even in those of the greatest importance, 
Aristotle can but repeat the censure pronounced by his master*. On 
the other hand it is really necessary to reflect how, after so crushing 
a criticism which leaves scarcely anything untouched, Aristotle can 
possibly still be content, like Plato, to pronounce the Cretan and 


here. On the contrary while it is more 
than doubtful whether he has Ephoros 
in view when he quotes certain opinions 
and statements (see on II. 6. 17, 11. 9. 
11), it is quite certain that in regard 
to both states Aristotle diverges consi- 
derably in details from Ephoros, partly 
indeed from all other authorities. This 
divergence must be due to another source, 
and here and there to one which he alone 
has utilized : see on 11. 10 § 6 (360), § 10 
(369) : Vi (IV). 11 § 15 (1301). 

_ 3 In spite of Oncken’s opposition it 
will still remain the universal belief that 
the picture which Aristotle draws of the 
condition of Sparta agrees fully and com- 
pletely only with the Sparta of later 
times. But the extreme view that this 
description in no respect applies to the 
Sparta of the earlier times should perhaps 
be modified. What is to be said, for in- 
stance, when Trieber of. ciz. p. 136 ff. 
actually praises Aristotle for having in 
his criticism of the Spartan constitution 
taken into account simply the existing 
historical relations of his age, thereby ful- 
filling a condition laid down generally by 
the science of history in our time ; while 
at the same time he would fain persuade 
us that this procedure, so far as the his- 
tory of Spartan antiquity was neglected, 
was due to ignorance and resulted in 
misstatement! Why should not a part 
of the mischiefs discovered by him, and 
the germ at least of the remainder, 
have always existed in the Spartan state, 
even if it was not perhaps until after the 
Persian wars that this germ developed 
with gradually increasing strength and 


banefulness? And the procedure which 
Trieber commends only deserves to be 
praised because in fact even in historical 
matters we are fully entitled to argue 
from consequences to their causes, from 
the end to the beginning. Whoever con- 
siders the facts collected in the note on 
11. 9. 37 (350) will hardly find the sug- 
gestion of Trieber and others—that the 
readiness of the Spartan ephors and sena- 
tors to receive bribes only belongs to later 
times—particularly credible; but first of 
all he will enquire, with what date these 
later times ought rightly to commence. 
Fiilleborn in a note to Garve’s translation 
II p. 242 says most sensibly: ‘ Aristotle’s 
‘remarks are very strangely contradicted 
‘by all the famous anecdotes of the hero- 
‘ism and chastity of the Spartan women. 
‘But different periods must be distin- 
‘guished in Spartan history...... and it 
‘should be borne in mind that Aristotle 
‘after all deserves more credit than 
*scattered anecdotes of suchakind.’ But 
should not this consideration be extended 
to other cases? Where Aristotle assumes 
that Spartan institutions were always 
thus and thus, while later writers con- 
tradict him and even claim to know 
the names of those who introduced the 
change, should we directly and unhesita- 
tingly pronounce these later authorities 
right? See the notes on 11. 9 ὃ 14 (299, 
300), § 15 (303). 

2 Of what is really the main point 
Aristotle says this himself 11. 9 § 34 (cp. 
note). See further the notes on 11. 9 § 5 
(283), ὃ τι (295 Ὁ), § 20 (318), § 23 (324), 
§ 25 (330), ὃ 27 (335), § 31 (341). 
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Spartan constitutions (with the addition merely of the Carthaginian) 
to be the next best after his own model state, and thus himself to 
sacrifice to the idol he has just destroyed. As to the socialist 
elements in those constitutions, they certainly do not go too far for 
him, but on the contrary not far enough; like his master, he is far 
more rigidly logical. The social principles of Aristotle’s model state 
are as strictly deduced as those of Plato’s. 

It would be quite incredible that, amongst the best approved con- 
stitutions actually established, Aristotle should not have mentioned 
Solon’s as well as the other three. For this reason alone it is hardly 
conceivable that the section in which it is discussed should not be 
genuine: rather is it matter of surprise that the subject is dismissed so 
briefly. But the mere list of legislators, with which the second book 
ends, is certainly a foreign interpolation which contradicts the clearly 
expressed purpose of the book’. 


VI. Tue LEADING PROPOSITIONS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


We might naturally expect the exposition of Aristotle’s own model 
constitution to follow directly upon this criticism of those which claim 
that title. But here again, with that characteristic unlikeness to Plato 
which was before remarked’, our philosopher declines to regard as 
comparatively unimportant everything else in political theory except the 
perfect state. The positive or constructive side of the theory of the 
constitution, to which we now come, includes two. parts, one general, 
the other special. The former®and much shorter portion, 111. cc. 1—13, 
treats of the fundamental conditions of the healthy working of constitu- 
tions, which, as such, apply equally to the best form of state and to all 
others‘. More explicitly, this portion falls into two main divisions: the 
first (A), cc. 1-- 5, while touching here and there by anticipation ἢ upon 
the classification of separate constitutions, for the most part merely 
prepares for this by a discussion of the fundamental political con- 
ceptions which must be assumed for all of them: the true citizens cc. 1, 


‘solution of the problem’—of the ut- 
most importance for all constitutions and 
intimately connected with the subject of 
Bk. 1—‘whether and to what extent the 


1 See further the notes on 11. 12 § 1, 
§ 10 (421), § 12 (453, 425), § 13 (427)- 


. 21. 
a Oa what follows compare Susemihl 


On the Third Book of Aristotle’s Politics 
in Philologus XX1X. 1870. 97—I19- | 

4 Hildenbrand, of. c. 408 f. He rightly 
points out another reason why Bk. 111 
should follow closely on Bk. 1; ‘the 
‘latter, at its very outset, along with its 
‘task of criticism attempts a positive 


‘family and private property, institutions 
‘subserving individual interests, have any 
‘right to continue in the presence of the 
‘state, the organization for the common 
‘weal.’ 

Sim. 1 § 9 2. 382 b), 3 88 1,2 2 
(456), 5 88 5-- 7. (508). 
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2: the essential identity of a state c. 3: the relation between the virtue 
of the good citizen and that of the good man cc. 4, 5. Now this 
relation will vary under different constitutions and thus determine their 
nature and comparative merit. The subject of the remaining chapters 
(B), cc. o—13, is, firstZy, a definition of constitution (πολιτεία) in general, 
and a preliminary classification of the several forms of the state 
(πολιτεῖαι). As we are told in Bk. 1, the end of the state is Happiness, 
the true well-being and common weal of the citizens. All constitutions 
which make the interest of the governed the end of government are 
normal constitutions (ὀρθαὶ πολιτεῖαι) : those which exist for the interest 
of the governors are corruptions or degenerate varieties (παρεκβάσεις) 
ς. 6. Then, by a merely numerical standard, the normal constitutions 
are provisionally divided into Monarchy, True Aristocracy and Polity 
(Πολιτεία proper); the corrupt forms into Tyranny (τυραννίς), Oligarchy, 
Democracy; according as one man, a minority, or the majority respectively 
rule (c. 7). We pass on (c. 8) to consider secondly a series of difficult 
problems (ἀπορίαι). From the discussion of the first of these it appears 
that it is merely an accident of Oligarchy and Democracy that a 
minority governs in the one, a majority in the other. It is essentially 
the selfish government of the rich by the poor which constitutes De- 
mocracy, the selfish government of the poor by the rich which con- 
stitutes Oligarchy (c. 8). The remaining discussions treat at greater 
length three separate inquiries : (a) in c, 9, (@) in cc. το, 11, (y) ince. 12, 
13’. From the definitions just framed the first (a) draws the inference 
that in reality the true end of the state is not adequately secured upon 
the democratic principle—equal political privileges to all citizens who 
are equal in respect of free birth: nor yet upon the principle of 
oligarchy ; for the state is no joint-stock trading company: the aristo- 
cratical principle of intelligence, virtue, and merit is alone sufficient 


1 The subdivisions of 111. cc. 1—13 More precise definitions of Demo- 
may thus be tabulated : cracy and Oligarchy: c. 8 
(A) First main division : ec. 1s The comparative merit of consti- 


tutions : cc. g—13 
(a) the aristocratical principle pre- 
ferable to that of democracy 


(2) Who is the true citizen? cc. 1, 2 
(8) What constitutes the identity of 


a state? ς. 3 ΡΝ and of oligarchy: c. 9 
(y) Is the virtue of the good citizen (8) the mass of the citizens and the 
the same with the virtue of laws in what sense sovereign 
the good man? ce. 4, 5. on an aristocratical principle: 
(B) Second main division ; cc. 6—13 £&; ΤΟΣ ΤΣ 


(y) the claims of the better citizens 


(I) Constitution defined ; preliminary and of the mass how best ac- 


classification of constitutions: commodated on this principle, 


cc. 6, 7 and the varietie 
ἢ j ᾿ 5 (monarch 
(II) Discussion of difficult problems pure ALS polite) 


(ἀπορίαι) : cc. 8—13 thence resulting: ce. 12, 13. 
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(c.g). This is followed by the inference (β) that the higher the capacity 
of a body of citizens, and consequently of a state, the more as a rule 
does the worth of eminent individuals fall short of that of the great mass 
of other citizens taken collectively, just as the wealth of the richest 
individuals amongst them is outweighed by the total property belonging 
to the remainder. Hence, even on an aristocratical principle, sovereignty 
belongs to the whole body. Yet this many-headed sovereign, besides 
being restrained by the laws, must always in the direct exercise of its 
powers be confined to the election of magistrates (ἀρχαιρεσίαι) and to 
the scrutiny of their conduct, when, at the expiry of their term of office, 
they render an account of their stewardship (εὔθυναι). All the details 
of state affairs will be entrusted to the magistrates elected by such a 
competent civic body from amongst its ablest members. 

A marvellously profound thought this, marking its author’s essential 
independence of Plato’, and proving how powerfully he had been 
influenced by democracy and the Athenian polity. However distinctly 
he, like Plato, disapproves of its unrestrained development in Athens 
and elsewhere subsequently to the time of Pericles”, he has nevertheless 
laid down for all time the justification of the democratic element in 
political life*, and has done something at least to set a proper limitation 
to it. Moreover this thought has a far wider bearing. A true con- 
stitutional state combining freedom and order, whether under a mon- 
archy or a republic, whether prince or people is sovereign within it, is 
only conceivable if the sovereign has definite limitations imposed by 
law upon the direct exercise of his sovereignty, in keeping with the true 


1 Spengel Ueber Arist. Pol. 15 n. 18, 
Henkel, of. cit. 80, 2. 12, Oncken of. ¢. 
11165 f., 174. The last rightly remarks 
that with this proposition Aristotle set 
himself free from the conceit of philo- 
sophic omniscience, while to Plato ‘no- 
‘thing was so certain as that the Demos 
‘meant the sovereignty of folly, and the 
‘rule of philosophers the reign of wis- 
‘dom itself.” But how can Congreve con- 
ceive of Aristotle’s own ideal state if he 
thinks (p. 137) that this proposition is only 
relatively true (not the slightest trace of 
this is to be found in its author), and is 
intended only to indicate that of the two 
evils, democracy and oligarchy, the for- 
mer is the lesser? This is strange ex- 
egesis. 

2 For this reason Oncken’s assertion 
2. c. 172, that the exposition given 11 
§§ 15, 16 is borrowed from observation of 
the Attic democracy, as it was even after 
Pericles’ time, is not correct. 

3 Whether Trendelenburg in Matur- 


recht p. 463 ff (Leipzig 1860. 8) has really 
shown ‘‘the fallacy of his analogies” as 
Henkel thinks /. ¢c., may be seen from 
the note on 111-11. 2 (565b). Zeller (of. 
cit, 111i 717) on the other hand finds them 
to the point, and Henkel himself con- 
tinues; ‘However, as Spengel remarks 
‘ Arist. Stud.-1l. 56 2. 1, ‘even Aris- 
“totle is not disposed to allow the public 
‘a correct judgment on that which is 
‘*strictly scientific. But of that which 
**concerns mankind at large—what the 
“Greeks denote by κοιναὶ évvorat—every 
“fone can judge, and the multitude 
“often judges more correctly than a spe- 
**cialist ; who is often prejudiced with- 
‘fout knowing it.” Or as Goethe in 
‘one passage expresses it, ‘‘There is no 
“«doubt this public, somuch honoured and 
‘despised, is almost always wrong in 
‘‘particulars, hardly ever in its broad 
‘tviews.”’ That Aristotle’s confidence 
goes somewhat too far is shown in the 
note on 111. 15. 8. 
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external and internal relations of power. No doubt the restraints 
imposed by a constitutional state of large size in modern times are 
very different from those devised by Aristotle for his Greek canton- 
state, and suggested by the forms most suited to his purpose amongst 
those in actual existence. Yet after all, although the idea was foreign 
to him and to all antiquity, it is upon just this principle that representa- 
tive government rests. Now-a-days the people does not elect the 
magistrates, unless it be the president of a republic, the borrowed 
monarchical head of the whole state: they are nominated by the monarch 
or his republican fac-simile, and there is no popular court to which 
they are directly accountable. Legislation again, the settlement of the 
state revenue and expenditure, and all that is included therein, are no 
longer directly in the hands of the entire body of the citizens. But 
even under a strict constitutional monarchy, where the monarch is the 
only recognized sovereign, the people have a most substantial share of 
political privilege, in that through their representatives they take part 
indirectly in legislation, in voting the budget, the ratification of treaties 
and the control of the administration. Even the most conservative 
modern statesman no longer overlooks the fact that the strange phe- 
nomenon, changeable as the wind, called public opinion’, may in certain 
circumstances be consolidated into a firm, enduring, real popular will, 
which even under the most absolute monarchy gradually becomes the 
most powerful and irresistible of all political forces; and that thus the 
so-called sovereignty of the people, which as a legal principle is more than 
doubtful, yet in fact indirectly and ultimately ever prevails. No one 
knows better than Aristotle that nothing is more foolish than the masses: 
but he is quite as well aware, that again there is nothing wiser. Where the 
one quality ceases and the other begins he has not attempted to deter- 
mine and perhaps this is an attempt which no mortal man can make with 
success. He is ‘far too well-trained a realist,’ to fall into the error of 
those who treat that Proteus, the public, as if it did not exist, or who 
do not know how to reckon with such a force’. He was, so far as we 
know, the first to expound, prove, sift, and limit this thought which up 
till then had only been thrown out by democratic party leaders*; the first 
who, while accepting it not with interested views merely but from full 
conviction, yet considers it impartially in the spirit ‘of the true statesman 
‘who has in view only the welfare of all, and of the psychologist who 
‘has an understanding for the instincts of a great people. He believes 


1 Demosth. Fads. deg. 135: ὡς ὁ μὲν δῆ- 2 Oncken of. c. 11. 168. 
pos ἐστιν ἀσταθμητότατον πρᾶγμα τῶν πάν- ta Reape tes Athenagoras in Thucyd. v1. 
των καὶ “ἀσυνθετώτατον, ὥσπερ ἐν θαλάττῃ 39-1: also Pericles 26, 11. 40, Otanes in 


πνεῦμα ἀκατάστατον, ὡς ἂν τύχῃ κινούμενος. ΗΠ Ill. 80 5. fin. 
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‘the individual can be ennobled through the common feeling of the 
‘body corporate to which he belongs; that his powers and intelligence 
‘can be multiplied, his good instincts raised, his bad ones corrected 
‘through being merged in a higher unity; and this is the only ethical 
‘point of view, under which an intrinsic right to political elevation can 
‘be ascribed to the people. Aristotle uses an example here (c. 11 ὃ 3) 
‘which contains in itself a great concession. The capacity of the 
‘public for judging in matters of artistic taste he touches upon as a 
‘truth which needs no proof; and yet on this very field the right of 
‘the masses to decide is much more disputed and much more dis- 
‘putable than on that of public life, where the weal and woe of each 
‘individual is in question and the healthy instinct frequently sees 
‘further than all the intelligence of the experts’.’ Plato is of quite 
another opinion (Zaws 111. 700 E ff.)’, and ‘nothing is easier than by 
“resolving the public into its elements to show that it really consists of 
“mere cyphers*: but it is impossible to do away with the fact that the 
‘ poet or artist is nothing without this public, which he must conquer in 
‘order to rule, and that the judgments of this court have a force with 
‘which the view of the experts, who are seldom agreed, can never be 
‘matched*.’? Spengel® is undoubtedly right : these chapters (111. cc. 9-- 
13) contain doctrines more important than any to be found elsewhere 
in the work, doctrines ‘which deserve to be written in letters of gold.’ 
This section ends with the remark (111. 11. 20) that all this does not 
as yet inform us what kind of laws there ought to be, but simply that 
those made in the spirit of the right constitution are the right ones. In 
other words, the order of merit of the normal constitutions, and in its 
complete form that of the degenerate varieties*, is not yet decided. We 


1 See however the notes on III. 11 § 2 
(565 Ὁ), 15 8 8 (647). 

2 Yet on the other hand see Sym. 194. 

3 Such a resolution Socrates under- 
takes in Xenoph. M@emor. 111. 7 in the 
case of the popular assembly (Vettori). 

4 Oncken 11. 165 f. ‘What,’ he rightly 
adds, ‘would have become of the Ger- 
man drama of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, had its fate rested solely with 
the critics, from Gottsched and Nicolai 
down to the romantic school?’ It is 
however u mistake to suppose that the 
further step from this ‘passive’ popular 
sovereignty to the ‘active sovereignty, 
which finds expression in the self-govern- 
ment of the Demos by the Demos’ was 
also taken by Aristotle, ‘when he re- 
cognized Polity as a form of government 
on an equality with Monarchy and Aris- 
tocracy’ (Oncken 11. 169, 239 f.). For 


(1) Aristotle did not recognize Polity as 
standing on an equality with the other 
two forms of government, VI (IV). 8. 1; 
and (2) no greater rights are granted to 
the people in a Polity than in an aristo- 
cracy or a moderate democracy, VI (IV). 
14. §§ το, 14. And when Oncken made 
the assertion (11. 174) that Aristotle in- 
variably subordinated to the law and the 
popular decree the wisdom and virtue of 
even the best individual citizen, he must 
surely have forgotten the substance of 
Ill. c. 13, v. 17 88 5—8. 

5 Arist. Stud. 11. Ὁ. 54 (646). 

8 In general the result of the preceding 
statements is that Democracy is prefer- 
able to Oligarchy, and the latter prefera- 
ble to a Tyranny ; but whether and how 
far a moderate oligarchy deserves to rank 
before an unrestrained democracy has not 
yet been decided. 
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naturally expect the remaining discussion (y), cc. 12, 13, to give at 
least the outlines of such a decision, bringing the whole exposition into 
real organic connexion with the previous classification of forms of 
government, and thus concluding the general theory of the constitution. 
But at first sight this expectation would seem to be wholly disappointed. 
Schlosser’ was the first to find fault, not without reason. So much of 
the previous discussion (cc. 8—11) is repeated in cc. 12, 13 that he 
conjectured, not very happily, that these chapters had been transposed. 
After him Bernays® declared cc. 12, 13 to be simply another version 
of cc, g—11 and cc. 16,17. This view requires careful examina- 
tion. Against it may be urged that the subject of cc. 14, 15 (indeed 
the whole discussion περὶ βασιλείας, cc. 14—-17) is quite as closely con- 
nected by its contents with c. 11 as it is with the latter half of c. 13 
(88 13-25), and much more so than it is with cc. 12, 13 §§ 1—12; and 
as it most naturally follows upon c. 13°, there would be a tremendous 
gap, in accordance with the remark above made, between the end of 
c. 11 and the discussion on Monarchy at the beginning of c. 14, which 
on Bernays’ view would directly follow. Notwithstanding this, cc. 12, 
13 §§ 112 might well pass for another version of cc. g—11, lacking 
only the important second question as to the limits to the sovereignty 
of a competent body of citizens. In that case, however, the editor 
must have made more than a slight change in the passage to adapt it 
to its present place. For though the reference in 13 ὃ 1 toc. 9 ff. as 
preceding might be cut out as a loose addition, that contained in 
13 § 2 is firmly embedded in the context*, On the other hand, the 
latter part of c. 13 (88 13-25), which is really devoid of all con- 
nexion with the earlier part as it at present stands*, might conveniently 
come immediately after c. 11 as an exception to the rule there set 
forth, thus: ‘if however an individual man is superior to all the 
‘citizens together, then in the best state he stands above the law 
‘as absolute king and ruler.’ The question of 11 ὃ 20 noticed 
above’ would then remain unanswered, but it might be urged that 
it belongs to the theory of the special constitutions to provide the 
answer. But graver considerations remain. From 11 ἃ 8 it would 


1 In his translation vol. 1. p. 296 #. 79. tioned. But surely it is enough that in 


Cp. my note on III. 13. 12 (599). 

2 In the note to his translation, p. 172. 

3 Bernays indeed disputes this. He 
maintains that the sentence which states 
the propriety of this transition, φαμὲν yap 
τῶν ὀρθῶν πολιτειῶν μίαν εἶναι ταύτην i.e. 
βασιλείαν (111. 14- 1) finds no point of con- 
nexion in the last words of c. 13, since the 
normal constitutions are not there men- 


13 § 20 the mention of them as opposed 
to the corrupt forms serves to introduce 
the whole of the succeeding exposition, 
although at last this stops short (§ 24) 
merely at the antithesis of the des¢ con- 
stitution and the corrupt forms. 

4 Cf. the notes on 111. 13 88 1, 2. 

5 As Conring saw. 

® P. 41: see also p. 43 2. 2. 
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follow, in contradiction to Aristotle’s view, that even in the best 
state the magistrates might be elected from men of a definite census 
only’. Further there is one short sentence in c. 13, in its tra- 
ditional place entirely unconnected with what precedes or follows, § 6, 
which however would be quite in place immediately before § 12. The 
close of § 12 has no counterpart at present in the previous chapters, 
yet it cannot be separated from its immediately preceding context ; and 
it is evident that the subsidiary question here raised,—‘ Are the best 
‘laws to be made for the advantage of the better citizens or of the 
‘majority ?’—stands in the closest connexion with the main question 
at 11 § 20°; but no less evident that the answer to it here given is 
incomplete*. There is then in any case a lacuna after 13 ὃ 12: we 
can easily imagine something to fill it, after which what in our present 
order stands as ὃ 6 followed quite naturally’. 

If therefore we really have two versions of the same subject-matter 
before us, then the older one contained in cc. 12, 13 has been handed 
down to us in worse condition and is the more incomplete ; the later 
version, cc. 9—11, must have been left unfinished. In any case there 
is no redundancy noticeable here, but rather a lamentable deficiency. 
But on the other hand, the inquiry as to which is the most normal and 
best of the normal constitutions (11 § 20) can only be conducted by 
a more exact determination and modification of the previous result 
with regard to the most legitimate holder of sovereign power; and this 
consideration seems to render necessary a certain review of all the 
political factors, whatever their justification. It was further stated 
expressly, 11 § τ, that all the cases except that in which the sovereignty 
of the people is justified are to be afterwards discussed. Now it 
cannot be denied that c. 12 does make a start in this direction by 
first deciding universally which factors really can lay claim to 
political rule and thereby granting at the outset that wealth (and 
therefore Oligarchy) has a certain justification’, The diffuseness 
of the repetition is not commendable’, but in such works as those 
of Aristotle’s which have been preserved it has simply to be accepted 


1 See the note on 111. 11. 8 (569). 

2 πότερον τῷνομοθέτῃ νομοθετητέον, Bov- 
λομένῳ τίθεσθαι τοὺς ὀρθοτάτους νόμους, πρὸς 
τὸ τῶν βελτιόνων συμφέρον ἢ πρὸς τὸ τῶν 
πλειόνων ; III. 13 § 12. Compare ὁποίους 
μέντοι τινὰς δεῖ εἶναι τοὺς ὀρθῶς κειμένους 
νόμους, οὐδέν πω δῆλον... πλὴν τουτό γε 
φανερὸν ὅτι δεῖ πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν κεῖσθαι 
τοὺς νόμους, τι § 20. . 

3 See Thurot’s excellent and convinc- 
ing analysis Etudes 47 ff., from which 
Susemihl should not have expressed par- 


tial dissent in Philologus XXIX. 113—I5 
and in the critical edition. It requires 
correction in one important point only 
which does not affect the present ques- 
tion: see the note on III. 13. 12 (599). 
Compare also Susemihl Comgos. der 
Arist. Pol. 23 ff (where however the last 
sentence of 7. 19 should be rescinded) 
and in part Spengel Arist. Stud. 111. 24. 

4 See again the note on III. 13. 12. 

5 Cp. the note on III. 11. 1. 

6 See on III. 13. 12 7. (500). 
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in silence. The main point is that in the lacuna following 13 § 12, 
before § 6 (the proper place of which is between § 12 and § 13), a 
convenient place presented itself for a discussion declaring the true 
Aristocracy to be an unlimited democracy of none but competent men 
and ranking it above Polity (Πολιτεία)"; as in the latter the inferior 
capacity of the body of citizens leads to the introduction of a property 
qualification to ensure the election of none but men of special excel- 
lence as magistrates. Lastly, it is clear from cc. 14—17, that in the 
developed Greek state there is only one case where Aristotle admits 
monarchy, namely, when the monarch is superior in ability to all the 
rest taken together; and he assumes that only the citizens of the best 
state, all men of ability themselves, will accept such a monarchy. It 
becomes doubly difficult then, nay almost impossible, that such a case 
should ever occur. Still it remains just conceivable, and as long as this 
condition of things lasts the best state, instead of being an aristocracy, 
is, in this exceptional case, the only true monarchy: this then is the 
absolutely best constitution, superior even to Aristocracy*. 


VII. MonarcHy AND THE BEST STATE, 


If the foregoing arguments are sound, the special theory of the 
constitution falls into three parts; the theory (i) of monarchy, (ii) of the 
best constitution, (iii) of the remaining constitutions. The first com- 
prises Bk. 111 cc. 14—17, the second Bkk. rv and v. (in the old order 
vil, vill), the third the remaining three books. 

Aristotle’s conception of monarchy as explained above not un- 
naturally determines the very character of his discussion of it. This 
discussion has indeed come down to us in the utmost confusion, and 
appears somewhat defective: but even after a clear order of thought 
has been attained by means of various transpositions, the impression it 
makes upon us is, from the standing of our own political development 
and experience, highly unsatisfactory. The cause of this is not far to 
seek, The only true and proper monarchy which Aristotle from his 
point of view can recognise, is absolute monarchy: we may for the 
most part entirely concur in his objections to this form, and yet con- 
sider that, treated thus far, the subject has been by no means exhausted. 
In Aristotle’s time the sole monarchies of any note which history had 

1 See the note last quoted. ability to all the others together, in- 
2 See vi (IV). “. 2 with 2m, (1136, cluding even the best, must certainly be 


1137). If this premiss be granted, the absolutely the best. 
unlimited rule of a person superior in 
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produced, except the Greek tyrannies, were despotism, as found in the 
huge empires of the east, and the so-called patriarchal kingship of 
the heroic age—the rule of a chief over a small clan and territory, 
over a Phoenician or Hellenic city-state or canton in prehistoric cen- 
turies. Even the rule of the Macedonian kings was, by him at least, 
regarded in no other light. For the small Greek state, which he 
keeps solely in view, monarchy is hardly deserving of much more 
consideration than as the imperfect historical starting-point of all subse- 
quent development’. In the organism of the large modern state, abso- 
lute monarchy, where it has rightly understood its task, has actually 
helped to educate men for a reign of law under a constitutional 
monarchy. Nowhere else could this latter arise. The ancient state 
had not got so far as its very first condition, which is representation ; 
and like all other political thinkers of antiquity even Aristotle, as 
was remarked above (p. 40), was as yet far removed from the faintest 
idea of this kind*. It was his too one-sided conception of the state as 
the exclusive means of educating men to mental and moral excellence 
that gave rise to his ideal state, and made him set ideal monarchy in 
it above ideal aristocracy, thereby declaring the form of government 
proper for intellectual minors to be the highest form for the most 
enlightened,—although, this being so, he can scarcely hide from 
himself its impossibility®, This however did not hinder him from 
seeking, by the adjustment of opposite forces, a further practical 
ideal amongst the degenerate constitutions in Polity (Πολιτεία) and 
so-called aristocracy. Here he has rightly pursued the thought of 
elevating the authority of the state above the strife of divergent in- 
terests ; yet from the circumstances, the most effective realization of 
this thought in limited monarchy never came under his ken. He can 
finely describe the functions of the king*, but the real significance of 
this form of government is concealed from him: he gets no farther 


1 Spengel Arist. Stud. 11. 37: “Βασι- 
λεία is to Aristotle a historical tradition 
rather than a form with any further ca- 
pacity for life in the mental development 
of his own nation ;—and like all Greek 
philosophers and political writers he 
rarely notices any other. Thus he is 
careful to set forth in various ἀπορίαι the 
difficulties involved in the practicability 
-and proper limits of this government.” 
Our astonishment at this defective me- 
thod of treatment, which first surprised 
Schlosser, hereupon ceases. Spengil 
put the question Ued. Arist. Pol. 16— 
‘Did Aristotle conceive the theory of 
monarchy to be complete with the dis- 


cussions of cc. 14—16? The way kings 
govern, their inner life, their influence 
on the people is quite lost sight of.’ This 
must be answered in the affirmative with 
one exception, to be afterwards men- 
tioned p. 46, for which we can easily 
account. The ideal king, the preeminent- 
ly best man, can have no instructions given 
him (c. 13 ὃ 14, c. 17 § 2). 

2 And therefore far from any idea that 
true popular liberty thrives best under 
wisely limited monarchy. 

3 See the notes on II. 13 § 14 (601), 
§ 25 (618). 

4 See Henkel of.c. 95. 2. 253 also 
VIII (v). 10 88 9, 10 with . (1665). 
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than to base it exclusively upon personal merits’, so that no place is 
left for it in the practical ideal of mixed constitutions’. This inevitably 
causes an internal inconsistency in the work. According to his plan, 
the last three books ought to have treated exclusively of the remaining 
constitutions other than monarchy and pure aristocracy. But on the 
historical ground of revolutions and their prevention he cannot help 
treating of monarchy over again in Bk. vii (Ὁ). 

It is abundantly clear from the foregoing that nothing can be a 
greater mistake than the assertion, sometimes made of late, that in 
his ideal king Aristotle had his own pupil, Alexander, before his mind*. 
It may be surprising that the philosopher’s relations with the court of 
Macedon failed so completely to influence his political theory, that he 
had no apprehension that he was living right at the close of Hellenic his- 
tory, with its political development, its system of great and small states; 
but on the contrary saw nothing impossible in such a new develop- 
ment of a Greek city-state as his ideal constitution would present. But 
the fact that it is so cannot be altered by our astonishment and in- 
ability, with the means at our disposal, satisfactorily to explain it. This 
ideal of Aristotle’s is in reality a small Hellenic city and not a large 
state like Macedon, which ceases to be a state (πόλις) in his sense 
of the term, and is no more than a race or nationality (ἔθνος), carrying 
out a policy of conquest and not, as he requires, a policy of peace. 
If then the ideal king is to arise only in the ideal state, he cannot be 
an Alexander. Once no doubt the thought flashes forth, 1v (v1). 7. 3, 
that the Greeks united in one could conquer the whole world’, But 
to Aristotle the end of the state is, as we said, not the conquest of 
the world but something quite different; no longing for such a state 


1 See the 72. on 111. 13.93 also Vi (Iv). 
2.2, VII (Vv). 1 § 11 with 2. (1503), 10 
88 36, 37 2. (1708). 

2 Henkel of. c. 86. 

8 So Hegel Gesch. d. Phil. τι. 401, 
Hildenbrand of.c. 426. Recently On- 
cken (of.c. 1. 16f., 188f., 11. 261 ff.) 
fancied he had discovered traces of Mace- 
donian sympathies completely pervading 
the Folztics. How unsuccessful this at- 
tempt was may be judged upon referring 
to Torstrik Litt. Centralbl. 1870 coll. 1177 
—1179; Henkel of.c. 89 2. (19), 977. (26); 
Bradley of. c. 179, 238 f.; Susemihl in the 
Jahrb. f. Philol. Cit. 1871. 133—139 
(where too much is conceded to Oncken) 
and Bursian’s philol. Fahresber. 111. (1874 
-5)- 376ff.; or to the notes on ΠΙ. 13 
§ 13 (601), § 25 (615); 14 ὃ 15 (633); 17 
8 5 (678): vi (Iv). 11 § 19 (1303). The 


last attempts to stamp Aristotle as a 
Macedonian partizan, made by Bernays 
Phokion, pp. 40—42 (Berlin 1881), and 
Wilamowitz Antigonos von Karystos 182. 
185 f. (Berlin 1881), have not proved more 
fortunate ; see Bursian’s Fahresber. XXX. 
1882. 11, 15 ff. Compare also Hug De- 
mosthenes as a political thinker (Studien 
aus dem classischen Alterthum 1. 81—103, 
Freiburg 1881), who goes still further 
than I do. Wilamowitz in a review of 
Hug (Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 1882, 
col. 1081 f.) has already somewhat modi- 
fied his position: see Fahresber. l.c. 18 f., 
where I have also explained why the 
passage Iv (VII). 2. 11 (cp. the zote) is 
still important for this question although 
the whole chapter, to which it belongs, 
is spurious. 
4 Cp. the note there (782). 
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of united Hellas, which would contradict all the rest of the Poditics, is 
in the least discoverable in this passage. 

On the subject of historical science Aristotle’s notions are very 
defective: he is in truth still far removed from that ‘which we our- 
‘selves have only learned to know within the last century, that which 
‘Turgot and Lessing intended by the improvement and education 
‘of humanity, and Hegel defined as its organic development.’ He 
altogether mistook the true importance of labour, ‘the mightiest lever 
‘in this process.’ Yet it would be going too far to deny him all 
insight into the course of development of the Greek nation from the 
state of nature to the state of civilization, and from one grade of civili- 
zation to another, or into the features of this progress stamped upon 
the history of the Greek constitutions’. We are set right on this point 
by a brief but especially interesting part of the discussion on monarchy 
(μι. 15 §§ ro—13), when taken in connexion with similar passages further 
on®*. ‘Aristotle has not simply observed for himself the career of the 
‘separate states; he knows that they have also a common constitutional 
‘history: that a definite order of polity belongs to an entire period: 
‘that the same development of mental culture, of social and military 
‘organisation, is accomplished all through a group of connected states 
‘and causes their political relations to assume an homogeneous form. 
‘And so he depicts with a few masterly strokes the chief stages of 
‘development through which the political world of Hellas passed’.’ 
The first development embraces the normal constitutions as far as 
Polity: the second, in another order, the degenerate forms as far as 
democracy: the former carrying us to restrained, and the latter to 
unrestrained, popular supremacy. The main character of both periods 
is republican. In the first of them Monarchy is only a starting-point, 
as has been said, for Aristocracy and Polity; in the second Tyranny 
is only a stage in the transition to Democracy*. 

Any one who has followed the order of our work up to this point 
will be bound to admit that the description of the ideal Aristocracy, or 
the normal and absolutely best constitution, can now no longer be 
deferred. If so, then the two books containing it, which have come 
down to us as the seventh and eighth, should according to Aristotle’s 
design follow directly as the fourth and fifth. Now the last chapter 
of Book 11, c. 18, forms an immediate transition to this description, 
breaking off with an unfinished sentence, which is repeated in another 

1 Oncken 11. 169, cp. 137 f. description leaves much to be desired, as 
2 Cp. the notes on III. 14 § 12 (627), may be gathered from Oncken’s remarks. 


18 § 11, § 12 (662), § 13 (663). ᾿ Cp. also the notes on 111, 15 88 11--13. 
3 Henkel of.c. 94. But certainly this 4 Henkel of. c. οὔ f. 
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form at the beginning of the seventh book of the old order’, but with 
an apodosis here added and the sense complete as follows: ‘He who 
‘would investigate wherein the best. constitution consists must first 
‘ determine what ts the best life,—since on Aristotle’s view of the end of 
the state the one serves as an aid to the other®. And this circumstance 
loses none of its weight by the fact that this transition can hardly be by 
Aristotle himself, but by the author of the older edition. For even 
then it shows (see above, p. 17) that he at all events found the seventh 
and eighth books still arranged correctly as the fourth and fifth. 

It can hardly be maintained that the discussion contained in the 
first chapter of the seventh or, more correctly, the fourth book, as to 
where that best and most desirable life, the life of happiness, is to be 
sought, is not by Aristotle: but while appropriate to his oral lectures, as 
was remarked above (p. 12), it is to all appearance very foreign to this 
written work®, And this is no less true of the treatment of a second 
preliminary question which follows in close connexion, in cc. 2 and 3 and 
the beginning of c. 4; namely, whether capacity in war or in peace is 
more desirable for the state, and in particular whether the active life of 
the practical statesman or the contemplative life of the scientific inquirer 
is the happier for the individual. Further, the way in which this subject is 
settled or rather left unsettled is quite unlike Aristotle’, To the 
genuine Aristotle this is no preliminary question, but the really funda- 
mental problem of his whole ideal of the state. The one side of 
it he has himself settled with the most desirable clearness when de- 
scribing his ideal, 1v (vi). 14. 10 ff, in such a way that he at the same 
time lays down the principles for the solution of the second and much 
more difficult question, which is really the cardinal problem of his whole 
practical philosophy. For here no less than in what follows’, as in the 
Ethics and Metaphysics’, he ranks the theoretical life above the life of 
practical politics, and yet he considers the individual to be merely one 
living member of that corporate body the state: and the reconciliation 
of this antithesis can only be found in a political life which itself regards 
the promotion of art and science as its highest and ultimate aim’. This 


1JIn the text both versions will be 8 8 (743), § 9 (745), ὃ 10: 4§ 1. 
found at the commencement of Book Iv 5 Iv (vu). 15 §§ 8—r10, V (VIII). ὦν. 3, 


(vit). 

2 Cp. in particular Spengel Ueb. Arist. 
Pol. τῇ ff., Arist. Stud. τι. 60 (652) ff, 
and Susemihl in the Fahrb. f. Philol. 
XCIX. 1869. 604 ff. 

3 See the notes on Iv (VII). 1 § 2, § 10 
(704), 88 13, 14. 

"4 See the notes on Iv (vit). 2 §§ 3—6, 
§ tr (725), § τό (729); 3 § 3, § 6 (741), 


c. 5 § 4 with 2x. (1023, 1024) 88 12—14. 
Cp. the notes on Iv (ν11). 14 ὃ 8 (903), 
15 § 2 (921): V (vill). 2 § 1 (977): alsoon 
c. 3 8 5 (991, 992), 5 ὃ 10 (1032), and 
Excursus I upon Bk, v (111). 

8 See the passages quoted by Zeller 11 
ii 614 2. 1. 

Τ Cp. Exc, 1 at the end of Bk. v (v111), 
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is really the fundamental thought of Aristotle’s ideal state, but we 
nowhere find it worked out; nor could the editor to whom we must 
attribute the section in question, cc. 2, 3. He would not else have 
attempted in his clumsy manner, unlike Aristotle’s‘, to solve the prob- 
lem and fill up the lacuna which he had rightly perceived to exist. 
This circumstance shows then, either that Aristotle stopped short 
on the very threshold of his description of the ideal state, or else 
that his continuation of it, which has not come down to us, had dis- 
appeared remarkably early. 

With the fourth chapter the outline of this best constitution really 
begins. Aristotle sets out with the external conditions, treating first 
of the natural conditions, of the land and the people (cc. 4—7); then 
of the social and socio-political conditions, the exclusion of the citizens 
from all work for a livelihood, the proper division of the soil, the proper 
qualifications and position of the cultivators, the regulations for the build- 
ing of the city, its small towns and villages (cc. 9—12). Here at length 
begins the internal development of the best constitution: yet by the 
end of Bk. v (vuir). it has advanced no further than its first stage, the 
education of the boys, in the middle of which it comes to a dead stop, 
so that the third of the three questions proposed in the last chapter— 
namely whether melody or rhythm is of greater importance for the 
purposes of musical instruction—is never discussed at all, and the ques- 
tion what sorts of time are to be employed for the same purposes 
remains undecided’. We may at all events be thankful to fate for 
sparing us a section of the work, which is rich in interest for the science 
of education in all ages, though it fails to satisfy our curiosity as to the 
further organisation of the ideal state. Some compensation for the 
deficiency in this direction is afforded by many observations not merely, 
as has been said before, in Bk. 11, but also in Bk. 111. Thus in the latter 
we learn how this or that ought to be regulated in the state, or some- 
times even how it should be in the best state or the best constitution, 
er in the Aristocracy*, And Aristotle’s many previous intimations’, 


1 See the notes on IV (vIlI). 1 ὃ τὸ 
(705); 2 8 6 (717); 3 § 3 (736), 88 8—I0. 

2 Cp, the note on V (VIII). 7. 1 (108r). 
Even William of Moerbeke writes at the 
end of his translation: residuum hutus 
operis in greco nondum invent. Of older 
scholars Conring in particular endeavoured 
to determine more accurately the parts 
missing; of the moderns more especially 
Hildenbrand (of. c¢. 449 foll.), who at the 
same time refutes, most successfully in the 
main, the arguments by which others have 
in vain sought to show that the deficiency 


H. 


does not exist or is at any rate unimpor- 
tant. So too Zeller of.c. 11 ii 676f., 
436 ff. Compare further Spengel Ved. 
die Pol. des Arist. 8 foll. 

3 See 111. 1 88 9, 10 7272. (440, 441); 
4 88 4, 5 2 (471); 5. (491) on 4 § 16; 
5 §§ 2, 3 7, (504), § 5 2 (509); 7 ὃ 3 
nn. (536, 3H) tr 88 8, 9 7. (569); 
13 88 8, g 2. (595), 88 11, 12 2 (599), 
§§ 24,253 15 §§4—6, 9, το; 16 882-12; 
17 §§ 1, 2; c. 18 with the notes. 

47, 13. 15 with 2 (126)—cp. 11. 9 
88 5,6 2. (285)—II. 9 § 1, 10 § 9 71. (368), 
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taken along with other considerations, give us at least partly to under- 
stand what portions are wanting. 

When we consider the very high mission of culture with which 
Aristotle’s ideal state is entrusted in the promotion of the sciences, and 
the preference which Aristotle expressly concedes to the education of 
the intellect over that of the character’, it is surprising that he takes up 
the whole of early education until the twenty-first year with gymnastic 
and military exercises, so as to leave no more than three years, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth, for all the other subjects of instruction’. 
Moreover one of them, music, is so limited that an influence upon 
the formation of character, or very little else, is all that is left to it® 
Besides this, only reading, writing, numeration, and drawing are noticed ; 
and this short course of three years will be wholly taken up with them. 
Hence we cannot look for more advanced scientific instruction, and 
even poetry can scarcely be employed for anything further than learning 
to read and write, or getting by heart lyric pieces to sing* The exclu- 
sion of comedy, moreover, and of all connected kinds of poetry, from 
the domain of youth is expressly mentioned Iv (vit). 17. 11; and 
the same holds of all music with a ‘cathartic’ effect, v (vim). 7. 3 ff.°. 
On this analogy it can scarcely be doubted that the exclusion must be 
assumed to apply in general to all the kinds of poetry to which solely 
this sort of effect is ascribed by Aristotle, that is, to epos and tragedy® 
as well as to comedy: and that Aristotle wished to restrict attendance 
at the theatre and the recitals of the rhapsodes to grown-up persons, 
or at any rate not to allow them to young men until after their 
seventeenth year. Thus the use made of poetry for the education 
of the young in Aristotle’s ideal state could hardly go beyond a mere 
chrestomathy from Homer, Hesiod, perhaps also from a few tragedies 
and easy prose writers, in learning to read and write. But Aristotle 
states, Iv (V1). 15. 9, V (vil). 3. 13, that the education of the body 
must form the commencement, while the moral education must advance 
within the soul, from “which we indirectly learn that a chapter on 
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Iv (vil). 5 § 2; 10 § το, 8 14; 16 § 123 
17 §12—cp. 17 § 5 87: V (Vil). 3 8 1o— 
cp. 7 § 33 6 88 15,16. Cp. also the note 
on V (VIII). 2 § 2 (979). On 11. 6 § 14, 
111. 3 § 6 foll. see below. 

1 See Iv (vil). 14 § 8 foll. 2. (903), 
15 ὃ 8 and generally the passages quoted 
on ἢ. 48 2. 5. 

2 See v (vitl). 4 88 y—9 with Exc. 1 
at the end of Bk. v (v1i1). 

3 See v (vit). 5 88 4—7 with xn. 
(1024-5-7); § 15 foll. 2x. (1044, 1045); 


6 § τῇ! 2. (1061-2-7-8, 1071-3); 7 8 3 ff. 
un. (1086-7, 1098, 1104-5-9): also the 
Excursuses I, 11, 111, 1v at the end of Bk. 
ν (νὴ. 

4 Zeller of.c. 11 ii 737 should be cor- 
rected by this. 

5 Cp. v (virt). 6 § 9 with . (1073); 
also zm. on 7 § 4 and Excursus v at the 
end of Bk. v (v111). 

δ See the Introduction to my edition 
of the Poetics pp. 8f., 15, 64f. 
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‘scientific education was intended to follow’. And the question, how 
far the ‘higher’ sciences are to be considered for educational purposes, 
1s assuredly not proposed, v (viz1). 2. 2, in order to remain unanswered. 
Lastly, in v (vir). 3. ro, a later investigation is expressly announced to 
decide whether one or more subjects should belong to the more refined 
training which aims at the highest intellectual satisfaction : but in the 
account which has come down to us we seek in vain for the fulfilment 
of this promise. On the other hand every direct influence in this 
direction is expressly excluded from the boys’ education up to their 
twenty-first year, v (vir). 5. 4. Hence we may infer from his own 
words that Aristotle, like Plato’, intended a later training in the higher 
sciences for state purposes to follow this lower educational course*; and 
this would furnish the solution of the riddle*. Even as to the subjects 
of this higher instruction Aristotle can hardly have thought differently 
from Plato, except that perhaps he added poetry; Pure Mathematics, 
however, Astronomy, the Theory of Music, and lastly, for natures most 
scientifically endowed, Philosophy proper, were certainly the means 
of instruction enjoined. There is ample time for them, as the 
active duties of full citizens do not begin until military service is over, 
Iv (vi). 9 ὃ 5 f, 14 ὃ 5; and no one will be eligible for a civil 
magistracy much before his fiftieth year, even if he enters the popular 
assembly earlier, 9 § 9 7. Thus their service in the army leaves the 
younger man leisure for scientific studies. Only Aristotle must have 
maintained, in opposition to Plato, that this extended course should 
be different for practical minds and for those whose bent is more to- 
wards theory; in order to make of the former officials for the state, and 
of the latter its men of science, who in other respects may, and indeed 
ought to rest satisfied with the fulfilment of their general civic duties®. 
In this particular Aristotle approached the modern idea of the state more 
nearly than any other ancient thinker. Yet when looked at in the light 
of his own premisses this solution of the problem cannot be said to 
be altogether happy. If in the best state the best man is to be at the 
same time the best citizen and statesman’; if moreover scientific activity 


at8f. He does not see that it is only in 


1 Zeller of. ¢. 11 ii 737 72, 4. 
2 See wm. on II. 5. 25 (181), IV (vit). 
17.1 0). 

%; BB esis enquirer has thought of 
this. Oncken alone felt the difficulty, 
but did not also see that with the means 
at our disposal the veil may be sensibly 
lifted. See next note. 

4 This disposes for the most part of 
Oncken’s objections of. ε. 1 204 ff, 


the instruction in practical music and in 
gymnastic that Aristotle maintains a 
mean which must not be exceeded; he 
never says a word to the effect that in 
the sciences also one can learn too much: 
see Exc. 1 at the end of Bk. v (vim). 

5 See the note on Iv (vI1). 3. 8 (743). 

8 See 111. c. 4 with the notes on § 1 


(468), ὃ 5 (471), ὃ τό (491); ὁ. 55 18 81: 
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is to be the higher, moral and practical excellence the lower, part of 
human virtue; then the only logical consequence is Plato’s government 
by philosophers—which, taken in itself, Aristotle rightly rejects, 1. 
5. 25". 

The chapters on the education of the boys are incomplete: this 
theory of the subsequent higher training of our future citizens, as well 
as the discussion on female education which was expressly promised 
1. 13. 15 (cp. 11. 9 §§ 5, 6)", is wanting. We lack too the entire regu- 
lations for the external life of children and adults whether men or 
women,—or in other words the whole of civic discipline; for Aris- 
totle no less than Plato conceived the state to be an educational 
institution. As a necessary consequence, he took this discipline and 
moral guidance through the whole of life to be simply a continued 
course of education’, and both alike to be the proper field of state- 
activity. Almost all the other intimations of Aristotle, to which we find 
nothing corresponding in the execution, relate to this comprehensive 
subject. One special division which he mentions rv (viz). 16 88 12, 13, 
17 § 12 (comp. 17 §§ 5, 7, 10), is the superintendence of the morals of 
the boys and their education under Inspectors (παιδονόμοι), officers 
appointed on the Spartan precedent*. They are to have their official 
quarters near the gymnasium for the young, Iv (vu). 12. 5: to take 
care that no stories unseemly to their age are told to children even 
under five years of age, c. 17 § 5; and that they have as little as 
possible to do with the slaves,§ 7. They have also to take precau- 
tions that no improper statues or pictures are exposed to view within 
sight of the children (§ 10), from whom even the paintings of a Pauson 
with their comical and satirical exhibitions of what is low and hateful 
must be kept at a distance: v (vi). 5. 21°. In this part of the work 
too we were to have been more precisely informed what habit of body 
in the parents is best adapted to give them healthy offspring®; whether 
comedies should be exhibited, and the recital of satirical poems (e.g. 
ἴαμβοι) allowed, and in what manner; perhaps also how far drinking 
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Iv (vit). 7 88. 1—3, 9 § 3 7 (808): 13 
88 9, 10; 14 88 7, 8; Vv (VIII). 1 §§1, 2 
n. (974): VI (IV) 7 § 2. ν᾿ 

1 See’ the note on 11, 5. 25 (182): Mic. 
Eth. vi. 7. 7 (vi. 8 1144 Ὁ 14 ff.) Metaph. 
1.1. 11 ff. (081 12 ff.). 

2 See the notes on both passages 
(126-7), (285). 

3 Nic. Eth. X. 9. 9, 1180a 1 ff. This 
is not expressly stated in the Politics ; 
but the same thought forms the basis of 


the remarks in Iv (vit). 12 88 4—6; 17 
§§ 8, 9, as Zeller of. c. 1 ii 739 71. 4 
rightly reminds us. Cp. 2m. on Iv (v1). 
12 ὃ 5 (863), 17 § 9 (962). 

4 See Schémann’s Antiquities of Greece 
1. p. 248, Eng. trans, by Mann and Hardy 
(London, 1880. 8). 

5 See the notes on Iv (vit). 12 8 5, 16 
§ 12, 17 § 5, § 10, 8 12; Vv (vilt). 5 8 21. 

8 See on Iv (11). 16, 12, 
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parties of adults are to be countenanced, 1v (vu). 17. 12°. Inspectors 
for the women (γυναικονόμοι) are also mentioned along with the inspec- 
tors of boys as officials in aristocracies, vi (Iv). 15. 13, VII (v1). 8. 23: 
they certainly ought not to be absent from the true Aristocracy? We 
can hardly be wrong in assuming that on the decision of these two 
boards of officers the exposure or rearing of new-born infants de- 
pended*®; and that for the purpose of maintaining the same fixed 
number of citizens they were authorized, nay were bound, to enforce 
abortion if necessary; 11. 6. ro ff, Iv (vi). 16. § 15, ὃ 17% 

This unalterable number of citizens is bound up with the equally 
unalterable number of inalienable and indivisible family properties, 
Iv (viz). 10. 11, of which, as in Plato’s Zaws*, each citizen holds two, 
one near the town, and one further off in the country towards the 
boundaries of the territory. This indicates a second treatment of the 
same subject, comprising the more accurate discussion of property in 
general and of national wealth which was expressly promised, τν (vil). 
5. 2; and here the propriety of the provisional definition of national 
wealth adopted in the passage just cited should have been submitted 
to a second and more detailed examination’. Here also a place would 
no doubt be found for explaining more fully the reasons promised Iv (vi1). 
10 ὃ 10, § 14, why Aristotle was induced to adopt συσσίτια: why it is 
better to promise and grant freedom to serfs and slaves as a reward for 
good conduct; together with the discussion of their general treat- 
ment announced in this passage’; also the consideration of the question- 
postponed in 11. 10. 9, as to what means it may be expedient to tolerate 
in order to prevent an increase of population beyond the limits fixed’. 

But there is an explicit proof, that even the political organization 
of the ideal state was to be treated in detail. In one passage, 11. 
8, 25, the more precise solution of the question whether and under 
what conditions and at whose instance changes in the established 
laws are admissible is left over for further consideration’. What sort 
-of restrictions Aristotle wished to introduce in this respect we cannot 
tell: it is only certain that, while he did not allow the popular assembly 
the initiative, he yet made every new law dependent upon their consent”. 


1 Zeller, of.¢. ΤΙ ii 739 22. 3, assumes a 5 Cp. the notes on 11. 6, 15, IV (VII). 
discussion on this last point to be pro- 10. 11. 
mised. The context does not appear to § Cp. the note on Iv (VII). 5. 2. 
me to warrant this: see the note there. ? Cp. the notes there. 

2 See the notes there. 8 Cp. 2. on 11, 10. 9 (368). 

3 The usage was somewhat different, 9 Cp. the note there, (278). 
though still analogous, at Sparta: see 7. 10 Of course constitutional changes are 
on Iv (VII). 16. 15. not permissible if it is seriously meant 


4 Seethe notes there; also 11. 7.5 with that this constitution is in all points abso- 
n. (236). lutely the best. 


54 
Moreover, the powers of the popular assembly were but limited even 
in this best of all communities, composed of men not under thirty- 
five’ nor yet over seventy years of age. Apart from the election of 
magistrates they were not to extend much beyond the acceptance or 
rejection, without further debate or amendment, of treaties, and of 
peace or war, as previously determined upon and proposed by the senate 
and the highest magistrates". Yet on the other hand popular courts of 
justice on the Athenian model were to decide charges brought against 
magistrates during the time of their accountability®, Equal in birth, 
in landed estate, in immunity from all remunerative or productive 
labour*, and in respect of a public education from their seventh year’, 
all citizens of this state enjoy equal rights. Any qualified citizen may, 
it seems, vote for any other for any magistracy, such a civic body being 
credited with the intelligence and good will to nominate to each branch 
of the government the persons most suitable on the ground of the 
distinctions in capacity and training which, in spite of equal circum- 
stances, have manifested themselves®. But Aristotle certainly did not 
intend to leave undecided at what precise age the entrance upon 
full citizenship was to take place; nor again at what age men were 
superannuated, and upon retiring became priests, IV (vil). 9. 9, whereby 
almost entire leisure for science was secured to them in their old age’. 
The figures 50 and 70 which have been tentatively assumed will at least 
be not far removed from his view; and thus this governing civic body 
will be considerably in the minority when compared with the total num- 
ber of citizens superannuated or not yet fully qualified, the boys, younger 
men, and the aged of the citizen order®. Only foreigners and resident 
aliens are allowed to engage in trade, industry, or manual labour: a pro- 
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1 See zz. on IV (VII). 9 8 9, τό § 9. 


2 This follows from 11. 11. 6, 111. 11. 
8 z., taken in connexion with the other 
passages quoted in Exc. Iv at the end of 
Bk. I, 

* This may be inferred from 11. 12. 5, 
Ill. 11.8: see notes there: also Exc. v at 
the end of Bk. 1, But Aristotle might 
have required that the jurors in these 
courts should be elected instead of being 
chosen by lot; see 11. 11. 7 #. (391). 

411 9 ὃ aff, rz § το: Ill. 5 § 2 
2. (504); § 3, ὃ 5 7.. (590) : IV (VII). 9 ὃ 1, 
§ 3f., §9; 10 § 13; 12 § 4: V (VIII). 2 
88 3—6 7. (982); 4 § τ x. (1004); 5 ὃ 8 
nm. (1028); 6 § 48.; 8 τό; 7 § τ with 
notes. Cp. also Exc. 1 at the end of 
Bk. v,(vuI); z. on 1. 11. 6 (103) with the 
passages there quoted. 


5 αν (v1). 17 § 7, and the note on 8 4; 
§ 15 2. (970): V (VIII). 3 § 13 7. (1003) ; 
4 § 7ff. and Exc. 1 at the end of Bk. 
v (vit). 

See 1, 781 2. (58 Β): 11. 1 88 9, ro 2. 
(440, 441), τι 85 13 §9 n. (gos), 1682 
x. (672), § 13; 17 881, 2: IV (vt). 8§ 4; 
9 88 7,83 13 ὃ 9 x. (885), 14 ὃ 5: VI(IV). 
11 ὃ 8: also 11. 2 §§ 6, 7, and cp. the 
notes on Il. 2. 4 (133) and IIL. 13. 12. 
Other passages seem to contradict this, as 
11. 2§ 2 ff. § 4 5. (133): III. 4 8 5 2. (471); 
5 § 10; 6 881,2; 7 88 1,25 15 88 8---το; 
18 § τ: but see the notes: also 2. on 
Iv (VII). 9. 9. 

7 Because old men are no longer of 
service for government II. 9.25. See the 
note there and on Iv (VII). 9. 9 (816). 

8 Cp. z. on Iv (vil). 9. 9 (817). 
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hibition which strikes a severe blow at the cultivation of the imitative 
arts, that is, at the fine arts’. The soil is to be cultivated by serfs who 
are not free, or at all events by vassals of non-Hellenic descent who are 
but half free’. 

But, while emphatically not a conquering military power any more 
than a trading community, this state with its one aim of culture® 
makes the largest concessions possible in both these directions. It is 
to be a maritime state, rv (vi). 6. 1 ff.4, as well as, like Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, to exercise an hegemony ; that is, to stand at the head of 
a more or less dependent confederation, in which union has been 
achieved, if necessary, with the edge of the sword’. In this way 
Aristotle thinks that the peculiar spirit and core of Athenian social and 
political life, that wonderfully noble union of manliness with culture, 
has been best preserved and promoted by a partial fusion with Spartan 
forms. He may even have counted on the tribute of the allies to fill 
the treasury. Otherwise it is not easy to see why, after the wise regu- 
lation that only a part of the soil should be broken up into family 
properties, the rest being reserved as domain land, only the expenditure 
upon public worship and the common messes, not that upon any other 
state function, is taken into account when he comes to deal with the 
revenue from this domain land, Iv (vil). 9. 7. ‘The messes (συσσίτια) 
‘are with Aristotle, as they were at Sparta’, at once common meals 
‘and military unions. Some of them are to be held in the guard- 
“houses inside the city wall’. ΑἹ] boards of officials have their messes, 
‘each in its own official quarters: so, too, the priests; even the 
‘rangers and field-patrols in the country®. The rule of a common mess- 
‘table is binding on all collective members of the political body corpo- 
‘rate®’.’ In particular from them springs that voluntary communism 
which Aristotle praises in the Spartans’, and the entry into them was 
undoubtedly to begin with enlistment amongst the recruits at the age 
of seventeen”. Later on, but yet hardly before the training of these 
recruits is completed” with their twenty-first year’’, they are also per- 


1 Even vocal and instrumental virtuosi 
in music are classed with manual la- 
bourers (βάναυσοι), (VIII). 588, 7.(1028) 6, 
8 4 ff., §§ 15, τό; 7 § 6: comp. Exc. I at 
the end of Bk. v (νη). 

2 Iv (vit). ο ὃ 8, 10 § 13. 

3 [*Culture-state’; one which exists 
to promote the higher civilization: see p. 
48. ΤΑΙ 

4 Cp. notes on IV (vit). c. 6. 

5 See Iv (vit). 14. 21 with 2. (917). 

6 Cp. Schémann of. «. pp. 272, 279 


Eng. tran., Trieber of.¢. 1—26. 

7 γν (vil). 12. 1. 

8 rv (vil). £2 88 2, 7, 8. 

® Oncken of. c. 11. 198. 

10. a1, 5. 5ff., IV (VII). 10. 9, cp. 11. 5 
88. 15, 16, with notes, also the notes on 
11. 5 § 6 (156b), 8 7 2. (158): also 
vir (v1). 5. 10 with note. 

1 y (νη). 4. 9, cp. Exc. I at the end 
of Bk. ν (vitI). 

12 See on Iv (vil). 17. 11 2. (966). 

18. 1ν (vii). 17. 18. 
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mitted to attend drinking-parties' and there to sing,—which under all 
other circumstances is strictly prohibited to adults*; further to visit the 
theatre and musical and poetical entertainments of all kinds®. 

From the foregoing it is also clear now that the passages to which 
we are referred in 11. 6 §§ 12, 13, are still extant*, but that more 
precise explanations ought to follow. Similarly the promise of future 
discussions upon the size of the town and the question whether it is 
essential that the citizens should be of the same descent, 111. 3 § 6, is 
fulfilled as far as the first part is concerned in Iv (vi). c. 4; but the 
second part was scarcely to be dismissed with merely the subsequent 
remark vill (Ὁ). 3 ὃ 11 ἢ; it was no doubt to be more thoroughly 
discussed in the examination of the absolutely best constitution’. 

It appears to us, it was remarked before (p. 46), not so easy to 
understand how the resident alien of Stageira, the great realist, the friend 
of the Macedonian kings under whose spear the last energies of Greek 
life were bleeding away, was still Greek and Athenian enough to dream 
of the possibility that the ‘nobility of mankind,’ the Greek nation, had 
yet to wait for the future to produce its noblest race, who alone would 
be one day capable of creating this pattern state, 1v (vi). c. 7. More 
intelligible, but all the more repulsive, is it to note how Aristotle sets 
about the propagation of this noblest of civic bodies, in true Spartan 
or Platonic fashion’, by tyrannical marriage-laws and matrimonial 
supervision and inhuman exposure of children, as if he were raising 
a breed of race-horses: to see the successful defender of the family 
and of property, who investigates with admirable profundity the moral 
nature of marriage’, at the same time hampering and almost stifling 
the free use of property and of the mental faculties, and destroying 
the healthy vital atmosphere of marriage. And this by measures which, 
as we have said (p. 34), go far beyond those of Plato in the Laws, 
by fixing a normal number of children which the whole body of citizens 
are permitted to have and sanctioning abortion in order to secure that 
the number is never exceeded. 


VIII. THE PaTHOLOGY OF THE EXISTING CONSTITUTIONS, 


The opening words of the sixth book—Bk. 1v. in the old order—are 
in their most suitable connexion when following directly upon the 


1 qv (vi). 17. 11. see #. (1113). 

2 v (viit). 5 § 8, 6 § 4 with notes: cp. 3 rv (vil). 17. 11. 
71. on IV (VII). 17. 11 (966). No weight 4 Cp. z. on 11. 6. 14. 
can be given to v (VIII). 7. 13 f., as the 5 Cp. z. on Ill. 3. 6. 


passage is conjectured to be spurious ; 6 Cp. Exc. 1 at the end of Bk. 11. 
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description of the ideal state. The task of Politics, we read, is not 
simply confined to an examination of the absolutely (dAds) best con- 
stitution. It equally includes the determination of what is best on the 
average (ταῖς πλείσταις πόλεσι); and of the best constitution under the 
given circumstances (ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων), or in other words the best for 
a given people or a given population. If finally it happens that even 
this last is out of the question, political science has to treat of the best 
possible form of some worse constitution; and hence must investigate 
all possible species and even sub-species of constitutions. The third 
book, for example, spoke of democracy and oligarchy; this is now cor- 
rected by the statement that there are several subordinate varieties of 
both. But while those fundamental distinctions of the third book are 
again resumed, we are expressly told in c. 2 that the first problem has 
already been solved by an account of the absolutely best constitution, _ 
or, what is the same thing, of monarchy and aristocracy proper; thus 
only the remaining normal constitutions and their corruptions have still 
to be discussed. The order in which these stand is as follows: mixed or 
so-called Aristocracies‘, Polity (Πολιτεία), Democracy, Oligarchy, Ty- 
ranny*. The problems to be solved are as follows; to determine (1) 
how many subordinate kinds of constitutions there are; (2) what is on 
the average the best constitution; (3) for what different sorts of people 
the different forms are adapted; (4) how we ought to set to work in 
regulating each form of democracy and of oligarchy; and, last of all, 
(5) what are the causes which overthrow and the means to preserve the 
various constitutions. Thus, first of all, we here find from Aristotle 
himself an express corroboration of the view that the seventh and eighth 
books (old order) came fourth and fifth in the work as he wrote it: 
and in c. 7 ὃ 2, he once more repeats the same declaration, that the 
absolutely best constitution discussed in those books alone deserves to 
be called Aristocracy in the strict sense of the word; just as the interpo- 
lator of c. 3 § 4, refers to this part of the work under the name of the 
“discussions on Aristocracy” (ἐν τοῖς περὶ τὴν ἀριστοκρατίαν), and so 
must still have had the original order before him. In the next place the 
order given in the above arrangement is adhered to most strictly in 
the exposition which follows. 

For setting aside c. 3 and c. 4 88 1—19, which certainly do not 
contradict this procedure, but, as was just remarked, can hardly® be by 


1 αἱ ὀνομαζόμεναι ἀριστοκρατίαι VI (IV). 8.4 (1154), § 8; 4 8 1, § 4 (1164), 88 5, 6, 
9. 10; see note on VI (IV). 2. 4. § 8 (1176), § 12 (1182, 1183), § 13 (1185) 

2 See the note on VI (IV). 4. 4 (1116). § 15 (1187), § 17 (1189), 88 19, 20. 

3 See the notes on vi (Iv). 3 § 1, § 2, 
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Aristotle himself, there is, first, an enumeration (1) in c. 4 §§ 20—31 of 
the four varieties of Democracy and at the beginning of c. 5, §§ 1—3, of 
the four varieties of Oligarchy passing from one resembling Polity to 
one which approaches Tyranny ; then, c. 6, it is shown why there can 
only be four varieties for each of these two constitutions: next follows 
a discussion of mixed or spurious Aristocracy in its two varieties, when 
mixed with democratic and oligarchical, or merely with democratic 
elements, c. 7; cc. 8, 9, treat of the constitution most nearly allied to 
this last, Polity (Πολιτεία) or equal combination of Oligarchy and 
Democracy ; and c. 10 of Tyranny and the forms in which it blends 
with Monarchy. Then (2) c. 11 presents Πολιτεία in its character as 
the rule of the well-to-do middle class, as the best constitution on the 
average. The next investigation (3) breaks off unfinished in § 5 of 
c. 12": the passage which follows (12 ὃ 6, 13 ὃ 1—11), 1.6. all the fol- 
lowing chapter except § 12, does not belong to this subject but to the 
regulation of Polity: had it been more correctly edited it would have 
been worked into c. 9 to which I would transpose it. Only one circum- 
stance is out of harmony: in the order which has come down to us, 
(5) the theory of revolutions and the safeguards of constitutions does 
not come last of all, but takes up the whole of (old) Bk. v; while (4) the 
regulation of the different forms of Democracy and Aristocracy does not 
appear till the first four chapters of (old) Bk. νι. The last three chap- 
ters of (old) Bk. 1v, cc. 14—16, are taken up with fundamental con- 
siderations of a general kind on the regulation and organization of all 
possible constitutions, except Monarchy, Tyranny, and true Aristocracy, 
according to each of the three authorities in the state. Thus the 
deliberative or decreeing body is treated in c. 14, the administrative 
body or the organisation of the officials and magistrates in c. 15, 
the judicial power in c. 16. In accordance with this it has been 
proposed to transpose the (old) Sixth Book before the (old) Fifth, so 
that the former becomes the (new) Seventh and the latter the (new) 
Eighth: and this order has been followed in the text’, If it is right 


1 See the note there, (1315). 

2 Hildenbrand of. c. p. 372 ff. defends 
the received order here by saying that Aris- 
totle intended to lay down in VI (IV). cc. 
14—16 the elements of the constitutions 
and then in the first place in Book v of 
the old order, went on to describe their 
practical working, because upon this de- 
pends the right combination of the ele- 
ments which follow in the (old) Book vi. 
Zeller on the other hand of. c. 11 ii 675 ff., 
evidently with the right view that thus to 


interlace questions (4) and (5) directly 
contradicts Aristotle’s express announce- 
ment above, makes this whole announce- 
ment refer only to the contents of Books 
Iv and v of the old order: in these two 
books Aristotle, as he thinks, gives a 
complete discussion of the theory of the 
imperfect constitutions with regard to 
their general underlying principles; in the 
(old) Book vi he adds a more special ex- 
position. I have explained in the ¥ahréd, 
Ff Philol, Ci. 1870. 343—346, 349 f. why 
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it must certainly be assumed that the four references back to the (old) 
Fifth Book which we find in the (old) Sixth do not, at least in their 
present form, belong to Aristotle, but at the earliest to the author of 
the later edition which has come down to us. One of them, vi (v1). 
4. 15, is in fact so little suited to its context that it at once proclaims 
itself to be a spurious insertion’. Two of the others, vi (v1). τ § 1 
and 1 § 10, may be removed, at least without much harm, on the 
Same grounds”. But the fourth, vir (v1). 5. 2, is so firmly embedded 
in the context that there is no resource but to assume that the inter- 
polator has changed the future, which Aristotle himself used here, into 
the past*; an assumption quite as possible for the third passage as that 
of an interpolation*, The two parts of the work thus moved into 
immediate proximity—the three concluding chapters of Bk. vi (1v) and 
the first seven chapters of Bk. vi (vi)—then become the general and 
particular parts of the same discussion’. But we miss the account, 
promised at the beginning of Bk. vi (v1), of the possible combinations 
which may arise when in one and the same state the several political 
authorities are regulated according to the principles of diferent consti- 
tutions, vii(v1). 1. 3 f.° Nor is this the only defect. In the eighth 
and last chapter of Bk. vir(v1) the theory of the organization of the 
executive still remains a rough sketch, not yet worked out in detail. 
It certainly brings to a real solution a part of the questions merely 
proposed or mentioned provisionally in vi (iv). c. 167: but it contributes 
hardly anything towards a more thorough solution of a problem expressly 
mentioned there vi (Iv). 15 ὃ 14, as not yet satisfactorily solved ; namely 
a discussion of the differences between magistrates in different consti- 
tutions; while it omits altogether any mention of the influence of the 
various departments of public business on the mode of election to 
different offices, which was also expressly promised there, vi (Iv). 15. 
§ 22°, But these are inconsiderable defects, and if on the transposition 


a 


I cannot accept this solution: the main 
points of my explanation will be found 
with some modifications in the notes on 
Vi (Iv). 2 § 5 (1143), 8 6 (1144). 

1 See the note there (1424). 

2 Only in the latter passage the δὲ 
which foJlows must be changed into δή, 
or else the whole of the following clause 
νυνὶ δὲ τὰ ἀξιώματα... λέγωμεν expunged. 
, 8.866. the note there, and Spengel 
Ueber die Politik 36 ff. 

4 In that case the change of δὲ into δή, 
slight as it is, will be unnecessary. 

5 See the note on VI (IV). 2. 6 (1144). 
Oncken, of. ¢. 11. 253, thinks these seven 


chapters contain nothing but repetitions 
of propositions enlarged upon long be- 
fore; but this statement is not proved, 
and is quite incorrect. 

6 E.g. the deliberative body and the 
election of magistrates on oligarchical, 
the lawcourts on aristocratical, princi- 
ples. Cp. the last note (1488) at the end 
of Bk. vi1 (v1). 

7 Cp. upon this point the more precise 
explanation in the note on vI (IV.) 15. 1 
(1343). 

8 Oncken 7. ¢. complains of the way 
in which this sketch, modelled in its main 
features on the organization of the Attic 
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proposed this book, vir (v1), no longer forms the conclusion of the 
discussion on imperfect forms of the state it will be most obvious to 
treat them like other spaces left blank in the course of, and not at the 
end of, principal sections: where we have more reason to conjecture 
subsequent losses than to infer that the execution on Aristotle’s own 
part was deficient. 

For the highly artistic construction of Book vii (v) it will be 
sufficient to refer to the Analysis; on the transpositions necessary 
even in this book, as well as on the spurious passages in all the books, 
to the Commentary’. It would be superfluous to commend to the 
thoughtful reader the ripe political wisdom shown in the account of the 
forms of government actually established; and this eighth book in 
particular preeminently reveals the statesman* In his picture of the 
despot of the shrewder type who skilfully copies the genuine king, 
vill (Vv). 11. 17—34, it really looks as if he had anticipated with 
prophetic eye the second French Empire and the third Napoleon. 
Can these precepts on despotism (τυραννίς) have actually been read 
by the latter and turned to account? That question no one perhaps 
is in a position to answer. 

There is yet another fact which quite apart from this may be empha- 
sized here. As Teichmiiller especially has shown’, Aristotle recognised 
even in his day the importance of the influence which the mode of life 
and the social relations of a nation exercise upon the form of its 
political development and of its constitution. Yet Zeller’s remarks’, 
that he nevertheless does not speak of civil society as distinct from the 
state, and that the different principles of classification which he assigns 
for the forms of government will not quite blend into a unity, appear to 
be by no means completely answered by Teichmiiller’s explanations. 
It is true that in 111. 5. 9 ff., 1v (v1). 7 £, Aristotle draws a definite dis- 
tinction between social relations and the political relations proper which 
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government, follows without any intro- 
duction upon what precedes. This is 
quite true, but he appears to overlook 
ἅμα τε περὶ ἐκείνων εἴ τι λοιπόν, οὐ χεῖρον 
ἐπισκέψασθαι in the announcement of the 
contents VII (VI). I. I, which points to a 
supplement with such additions; since in 
the execution it is the first four chapters 
that answer to the following words καὶ τὸν 
οἰκεῖον καὶ Tov συμφέροντα τρόπον ἀποδοῦναι 
πρὸς ἑκάστην, but in reverse order. That 
the whole book is ‘a regular medley of 
‘motley elements, which, although per- 
‘haps of the same date, certainly never 
‘stood in the same original connexion’ 


is therefore (see p. 59 22. 5) an ungrounded 
assertion. See the note on vill (vI). 1. 2 
(1379 ὃ). 

1 [See also below, pp. 93 ff.] 

3 Cp. Hildenbrand of. c. 469—486; 
Zeller of. ¢. 11 ii 750; Oncken of. ¢. 11. 
241-252; Henkel of. ¢. οι: Van der 
Rest of. c. 519 ff. 

3 In Die aristotelische Eintheilung der 
Verfassungsformen 12 ΕΓ (St Petersburg 
1859. 8). Compare the review by Su- 
semihl Jahrb. f. Philol, cit. 1871 p.137 
sqq., from which is taken all of import- 
ance in what follows. 


4 op. c. τι ii 699, 705 foll., 749. 
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in various ways depend upon them: vr(rv). 4 §§ 20—22, 6 88 τ-- 5, 
12 ὃ 2; vir(v1). 4 88 1-3, 8—14; cp. τ. τῷ § 7 ἢ; Iv (στὴ. cc. 8, 9; 
vi (Iv). cc. 3,4. But he nowhere attributes to the former independent 
importance, or a separate province of their own: they are generally 
regarded only as the condition which is requisite in order that the life 
of the state may take this or that form. But this leaves the distinction 
imperfect. In general, where Aristotle discovers a new conception he 
also coins his own term for it, or at any rate remarks that there is as 
yet no appropriate word for it in Greek. But here, in keeping with this 
imperfection, there is no such remark with reference to civil society; 
but, as Teichmiiller* himself quite rightly observes, the word ‘city’ 
or ‘state’ (πόλις) is sometimes used in a narrower sense to exclude 
the merely social elements, sometimes with a wider meaning to include 
them. Further, the distinction of Monarchy, Aristocracy and Polity, 
and so also amongst the degenerate forms, that of Tyranny, Oligarchy 
and Democracy, merely according to the number of the rulers (i. 
ἡ. 2 f.), is certainly only provisional. Immediately afterwards (111 c. 8, 
see above p. 38) it is described as something merely accidental in the 
case of Democracy and Oligarchy, which in the extreme case might 
even be absent, the real ground of the distinction being poverty and 
wealth. Indeed later on the mere distinction in number is, in the case 
of Aristocracy and Polity, completely abandoned. Even in the ideal 
Aristocracy the whole civic body rules itself; and although here, as was 
remarked above (p. 54), the real governing body of fully qualified 
citizens forms a minority of the whole number, yet one can see no 
reason why in a spurious Aristocracy the actual civic body must 
necessarily be a smaller number than in a Polity. Thus the only 
normal constitutions proper that remain are ideal Monarchy and ideal 
Aristocracy, see vi (Iv). 7 ὃ 2, 8 8 1; spurious Aristocracies and Polity 
only occupy the place of intermediate or transitional forms between the 
normal constitutions and their corruptions. The so-called Aristocracies 
are said to be mixed forms combining aristocratic with democratic 
elements or both with Oligarchy, vi (iv). 7 ὃ 4, 8 § 9; why there should 
not also be among them combinations of aristocratic and oligarchical 
elements* without democratic admixture, is not quite clear. Polity 
appears as a mixture of Oligarchy and Democracy: if this is the case, 
both these extremes, to which it is intermediate, must be considered 
to be perverted forms of it, instead of Oligarchy being a corruption of 
Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity, as was said at first (111. 7. 1 foll.) 
and again repeated vi (rv). 8. 1. There are however even later passages 


lfc. 14 ff. 2 See the note on VI (IV). 7. 4 (1238). 
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in which Oligarchy is defined as a corruption of Aristocracy; and his 
qualification of prevailing views, that it is the rule of the rich rather than 
of the minority, is in some measure ignored vi (v). 7. 1... In Polity then 
no aristocratic element is recognised ; for the principle of Aristocracy is 
virtue or superior excellence*, while the only excellence discoverable in 
Polity is superiority in war; 111. 7. 4, comp. vi (rv). 13. 7 foll.? This is 
just what Aristotle censures in Sparta, 11. 9. 34 f, 1v(vil) 14 ὃ 15 fff. 
(cp. 2 § 9); and consequently he ought not to have reckoned the 
Spartan constitution, as he does, with spurious aristocracies, but with 
Polities. But on the other hand how should Polities be counted 
amongst normal constitutions of even the second rank unless a certain 
excellence of the citizens was also required in them? Or is the public 
education, for which Sparta is praised, ν (011). 1. 4*, to make the 
difference? But there was nothing of the sort at Carthage, and yet 
Aristotle classes the constitution there with aristocracies and not with 
Polities®’. Again, the rule of the majority and of the minority is repre- 
sented as quite indispensable to the notions of oligarchy and democracy, 
vi (tv). 4 §§ 5, 6; while in vitt(v). 7 §§ 5—9, vi(iv). 7 ὃ 4, 8§ 3 ff, 
Aristotle is made to adopt—at one moment to adopt and then at the 
next to contradict—a view which is altogether incompatible with such 
definitions, viz. that the mixed constitutions which incline more to 
democracy should be called Polities, and those which incline more to 
oligarchy, Aristocracies®. Such inconsistencies would certainly be too 
glaring even for a far less able thinker. They are not made a whit more 
intelligible by the fact that the conception of Oligarchy oscillates some- 
what between a government of wealth, of birth, and of a minority: 
on the contrary they bear the clearest marks of interpolation’. But 
further: the best of the four varieties of democracy is a departure from 
Aristotle’s conception of democracy, the government of the rich by the 
poor, for it represents both as sharing the government equally, vi (rv). 
4. 22. Even the conception of a degenerate constitution as government 
in the interest of the governors is not at all applicable here, if we follow 
the description given in vir(vi). 4 88 1—7, nor yet in the case of the 
best and most moderate oligarchy. Thus both should be reckoned 


1 See note there, and on VIII (v). 7. 6 6 It is a strange misconception of 
(1599). Oncken’s of. c. 11. 236 f., to attribute 

2 See the note on III. 7. 3 Cy the propositions contained in vi (Iv). 8 

3 See the note on 111. 7. 4 (538). §§ 3, 4 to Aristotle himself, whereas in 

4 So Mic. Eth. 1. 13. 3, 1102a 10f., fact the whole chapter is written to re- 
X. 9. 13, 1180 209 ff. fute them. 

5 vi (Iv). 7§ 4.11, VIII (Vv). 7 § 4 and 7 See the notes on vi (Iv). 4 § 4 


also perhaps 12 ὃ 15. Init.11§5 the (1164); 78 4 (1238): ΝἼ (v1). 27 (1402): 
expression is more hesitating. VIII (V). 7. 6 (1599). 
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amongst the normal constitutions of the second class: and even the 
second and third varieties of oligarchy would have to be included with 
them as forming the lowest types of normal constitutions ; since they 
are still governed by the laws, and so are constitutional, not arbitrary, 
governments’. It is surprising how Teichmiiller® could overlook the 
fact that on his own showing, the social element—whether the pre- 
dominating employment is agriculture and cattle-rearing, or trade and 
industry, or something intermediate, the pursuit of both equally—only 
suffices to distinguish three varieties of democracy, so that Aristotle is 
obliged to take other points of view in order to make out four. In 
the case of oligarchy the distinction, which Aristotle certainly makes, 
between the rich nobles and merchants or manufacturers who have 
made money, does not come into consideration to mark the distinction 
which he draws between the four varieties of this constitution. In place 
of it we have merely the ever increasing growth of wealth and its accu- 
mulation in fewer and fewer hands, and here again in the account which 
Teichmiiller* himself gives of these varieties this is precisely the case. 
In the whole scheme of the successive grades of constitutions from the 
Ideal Monarchy downwards, through the genuine and spurious Aristo- 
cracies, Polity, first Democracy, first Oligarchy, &c., down to the most 
extreme Democracy, then the most extreme Oligarchy (government. by 
Dynasts)*, and finally Tyranny, this being the ultimate stage of develop- 
ment’, there is no place where the historical forms of the monarchy 
could be fitted in. Lastly, from what precedes it is seen that the early 
and provisional statement of the relation of the constitutions to one 
another, 111. c. 7, has not simply been modified by the further course 
of the discussions, but that in the end hardly any part of it is left 
standing; so that it may well be asked whether under these circum- 
stances Aristotle was justified in putting it forward even provisionally. 
No doubt all these vacillations, inequalities, and contradictions, affect 
the husk rather than the core of Aristotle’s political theory: indeed 
a certain portion of them are by no means to be regarded as actual 
mistakes. The main supports of this political system are, that the 
unqualified principle of democracy and the absolute principle of oli- 
garchy, the latter more even than the former, introduce the same sort 
of arbitrary government, which comes to a head in Tyranny—that 
a good middle class is the foundation of a healthy political life: and 


1 Comp. Oncken of. c. 11. 252, who  cracy from a polity. 


however is not altogether right ; he goes 2 op. c. 18 f. 
too far in maintaining that hence under 3 op, ε. 20 Ff. 
certain conditions an oligarchy does not 4 See 77, on II. 10, 13. 


differ from an aristocracy, nor a demo- 5 See 2. on VI (IV). 11. 21 (1305). 
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their strength has outlasted the storms of centuries. Poets like Pho- 
cylides and Euripides (the latter with a political intention), had, it is 
true, sung the praise of the middle class’; ‘but Aristotle is the first 
‘thinker who makes the functions of the middle class in society and in 
‘politics the foundation of his practical political theories, and of his 
‘explanation of political history. His love of the mean in all things is 
‘nowhere so systematically and so consistently carried out as here®.’ 
He forcibly depicts the equalizing force of the well-to-do middle class 
and the permanence of the constitution where it is most strongly repre- 
sented, that is, Πολιτεία. The next best condition is one where it is at 
least as strong as one of the two contending extremes, rich and poor, 
and thereby is enabled to stave off the decisive victory of either. Even 
then it is possible to maintain, according to circumstances, either another 
Polity, or at least a law-abiding and moderate Democracy or Oligarchy, 
as the case may be. But where the middle class is weaker than either 
separately a perpetual struggle prevails between the two extremes, with 
never-ending revolutions, ‘and the end is the fatal exhaustion of both: 
“«while Tyranny succeeds to their inheritance®.’ 

But the more essential the part played by Polity in the philosopher’s 
political system, the more surprising does it appear that his remarks on 
this form of government cannot be combined in all their details into a 
consistent whole, a complete picture which shall be quite distinct. At 
one time he represents it as being in accordance with an aristocracy and 
a ‘polity’ to fill all offices by election, without a property qualification ; 
in the case of polity, therefore, by no higher qualification than is gene- 
rally requisite here for actual citizenship vi (iv). 9. 5. At another time 
however the application of the lot, either alone or accompanied by 
election with restriction of the right of voting or being voted for, vi (14). 
15 § 19 f, is said to be characteristic of Polity. This contradiction may 
not be so important perhaps as at first sight appears*; yet we are all 
the more surprised to find in the same chapter the restriction of the 
popular assembly to the mere election of the council and the magistrates 
represented as characteristic of Polity, v1 (iv). 14 ὃ 10°, and then to hear 
(8 15) that usually in Polities the resolutions of the popular assembly 
may be annulled by the council and the questions which they affect 
brought before the former assembly again and again, until it passes a 
resolution conformably*. In the same place exactly the opposite pro- 
cedure is recommended as more just, and that, too, for Democracy: 


1 See 7, on VI (IV). 11. 9. (1371). 
2 Oncken of. ¢. 11. p. 225. © See 22, on VI (IV). 9. 5 (1255). 
3 Oncken of. ¢. 11. 227, 228. 6 See 77. on V1 (IV). 14. 15 (1340). 


4 See the note on VI (IV). 15. 21 
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thus then the latter, by adopting it, would become even better than the 
ordinary Polities. Must we here recognise another of those additions 
whereby the school obscured the master’s work!? Who again can fail 
to be surprised at the great concession which is made to unqualified 
popular rule and paid democracy, vi (rv) 9 ὃ 2, 13 ὃ 5, when Aristotle 
states that the combination of the two measures, payment of the poor 
for attendance in the popular assembly the council and the law-courts, 
and punishment of the rich for their non-attendance, is appropriate to 
Polity? It may be that he is thinking only of those Polities in which 
the middle class is not numerous enough to maintain a decided prepon- 
derance as compared with the two extreme parties, where consequently 
its deficiency must be artificially made good in this way®. But this, to 
say the least, has never been expressly mentioned by Aristotle’, and 
there is all the more reason to hold‘, that in the end he has approxi- 
mated, much more than he himself believes, to unqualified government 
_ by the people, and that his Πολιτεία is nothing but Attic democracy 
without its unfavourable side. Aristotle himself remarks, 1. 15. 13, 
that when once states have grown more populous and cities increased in 
size it is not easy to call into life any constitution except a democracy ; 
and in viI (v1). 5 δὲ 5, 6, that since then even the older moderate patri- 
archal democracy of peasant proprietors has come to an end. It is a 
result that he laments, but he is aware that it is unalterable. All that 
remains is so to shape the most advanced democracy itself that it may 
lose as far as may be its arbitrary, despotic character and wear the 
appearance of something like Πολιτεία. This may be done by regu- 
lating for the advantage of all the system of payment, which cannot 
be altogether avoided here, and by checking the demagogues in their 
practices of vexatious accusations. The detailed proposals which Aris- 
totle makes in this direction vii (v1), 5 δ 3—8, 6 § 4; vill (v). 8. 15 ff, 
9 δὲ 5—11 ff, prove his lively interest in this question. Oncken® has 
well said : “ Either renounce freedom and equality, that is, the essential 
“ nature of the constitutional state in Hellas, and give up the community 
“to the despotic rule of violent oligarchs ; or make the whole civic body 
“ legislators and judges, summon the rich to take honorary magistracies, 
“compensate the poor for the service of watching over them. It was 


1 The practical proposals in VI (IV). 14 
88 11—15, which Krohn refuses to attri- 
bute to Aristotle, would certainly not be 
missed, if omitted altogether. 

2 As Oncken thinks of. ¢. 11. 239. 

3 Nor can it be inferred from the fol- 
lowing words in vi (Iv). 13. § 7 on the 
amount of the property qualification in 


Η. 


the Polity, to which Oncken appeals, if 
these words are rightly taken—see the 
note there (1269) ; and on g § 3 (1254). 

4 With Oncken of. ¢. 11. p. 240, though 
his assertions require considerable modi- 
fication in accordance with what is stated 
in 22. 40N p. 41. 

5 op, «. 11. 259, 260. 
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“the only alternative which could be found. This once conceded, even 
“an-opponent could not deny that the embodiment of the Athenian 
“spirit in Athens was without parallel in Hellas. With all its failings 
“it was the only state in which the political idea of the Hellenes at- 
“tained to complete expression, the community in which dwelt the 
‘“‘heart and soul of the Hellenic race ; with whose power and liberty the 
“national life of Hellas became extinct. With deep dislike Aristotle 
“‘watches the great multitude in this mighty city reigning and ruling 
“like an all-powerful monarch ; few there are whose observation traces 
“the mischiefs of its constitution so clearly to their causes. But the 
“idea of this state conquered even him. He investigated, observed, 
“ described’ Athens, its history and its organization, as no one ever 
‘did before him. The study which he devoted to it was the only 
“homage which he voluntarily paid it: no word of acknowledgment 
“escapes him. But throughout it receives from him involuntary hom- 
“age, since it is the only state whose actual life he could or did take 
“as a model for his own political design. He imagined himself stand- 
“ing as a physician at a sick bed; but the patient revealed, what no 
‘healthy subject could teach him, the very idea of the Hellenic state.” 


IX. Date oF THE WORK AND ITS ASSUMED CONNEXION WITH THE 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


“There are notices in the Politics of the Sacred War, vill. (v). 4. 7, 
“as of something in the past; of Phalaecus’ expedition to Crete, which 
“took place at the end of it, Ol. 108, 3 (B.C. 346)", as a recent event, 
" νεωστὶ πόλεμος ξενικὸς διαβέβηκεν εἰς τὴν νῆσον, 11. το, 16: lastly, of 
“the assassination of Philip (B.c. 336), νι. (v). το. 16°, without any 
“intimation that it had but very lately happened*” On the other hand 
the passage 11. 10. 16 appears to have been written before B.c. 333°. 
The olitics as a whole must have been written later than the MVico- 
machean Ethics, which is quoted six times, 11. 2 ὃ 4; 111. 9 § 3, 12 §1; 
Iv (vil). 13 88 5, 73 vi (tv). 11. 3°, and earlier than the Poetics which is 
announced as to follow in v (Ὑ 111.) 7. 37. 


1 In his Constitution of Athens in the the Poetics, p. 11f. Heitz’ objection (in 


Πολιτεῖαι : see above, p.'35 7. 3. Die verlorenen Schriften gg ff.) there 
2 Diod. XVI. 62. mentioned in #. 2 on p. 12 has in the 
3 Cp. the note there (1673). meantime been answered in detail by 
4 Zeller of. cit, τὶ ii 154 2. (4). Vahlen Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 
5 See the note there (375). LXVII. 1874. 293—298: he has made it 
8 See zz. on these passages. tolerably certain that the chapter on 


7 Cp. the Introduction to my editionof κάθαρσις in question, which is now lost, 
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It must indeed be admitted, and has already occasionally been 
pointed out above, that a part of the inconsistencies in the work were, 
from Aristotle’s general position, inevitable, nay even characteristic; 
that on the most careful revision he would never have detected them. 
Others again are such as might easily have escaped his notice. Vet 
after all, enough inconsistencies repetitions and other discrepancies 
remain‘ to compel the inference that not only did Aristotle never give 
the finishing touches to this work, but that he must have been a long 
time over it, taking it up at intervals and with many interruptions 
through other works. In consequence of this he had altered his views 
on many points, and had not always the details of the earlier portions 
fully present to his mind when he came to write the later ones. The 
view here taken would be materially confirmed if the larger sections 
which are wanting were never really written, the work never having been 
completed as a whole. 

It will be hardly possible to substantiate a well-grounded objection 
to the Aristotelian origin of the six citations of the Zzhics*, and yet that 
work itself* calls the theory developed in it not Ethics but Politics, and 
the same title is confirmed by passages of the Poetics and Rhetoric’. For 
the intermediate expression of the Rhetoric (1. 4. 5, 1359 b τὸ f.), ἡ περὶ 
τὰ ἤθη πολιτική, is here our guide, by making Ethics and Politics in the 
narrower sense appear as parts of Politics in the wider sense. The matter 
is thus stated with perfect correctness by the author of the Magna 
Moralia at the commencement of his work’, and Aristotle himself 
explains in the last chapter of the Z¢Azcs that a full realization of the 
principles laid down in it can only be expected from political education 
and legislation. 


stood at the conclusion of the whole 
treatise after the discussion on Comedy, 
and not where I looked for it. Yet my 
remarks /.c. p. 8 still retain their force. 

1 Comp. the notes on BE. 11. 48 4(149)5 
5 §§ 1, 2 (153), ὃ 14 (164); 6 ὃ 15 (215), 
§ 18 (220); 10 § 8 (366): 

Bk. ΠῚ. 4 §5 (471), §9 (478): 

BK. IV (VII). 13 § 4 (872), § 8 (881); 
14 § 6 (899): 

Bk. V (VIII). 3 § 6 (993), § 11 (1000); 
584 (1024), § 15 (1041) $ ὁ ὃ 14 (1079) : 

Bk. VI (IV). 1 ὃ 7 (1124-5); 2 ὃ 3 
(1140), ὃ 5 (1143); 4§ 21 (1194, 1198), 
§ 22 (1199-1201), § 24 (1203), § 25 
es 3 6§ 41223; 7§ 1 (1230b); 9 89 
1265); 14 ὃ 3 (1319), ὃ 9 (133%), ὃ τὸ 
1334), § 13 (1337), § 14 (1338) 5 15 ὃ τό 
1366), § 19 (1369), § 21 (1371) 3 


Bk. VII (VI). 1 § 6 (1383); 7 ὃ1 


(1450) : 

Bk. VIII (V). 1 § 2 (1493), § 13 (1594); 
3 $4 (1511) 5 § $9 (1589) : 10 § 3 (1649), 
§ 5 (1650), ὃ 6 (1657); 11 § 16 (1731); 12 
§ 11 (1767), ὃ 14 (1777). 

2 See however the notes on Iv (VII). 13 
§§ 5, 7 (876, 879, 881): and z. (1287) on VI 
(Iv). 11. 3 in regard to the citations there. 

31,2. 3 1ogga 24 Ff. 

1. 3. 5 1095 ἃ 2, 

I. 4. I 1095a 14 f.; 
cp. I. 13. 2. 11024 7 ff, 

VIL 110 10 rrg2bi f 

4 Poet. 6. τό. 1450b 6 544. (cp. note 
γι to my edition of this work). het. 1. 
2. 7. 1350a 26 sqq. 

5 Brandis of. c. 11 ii 1335 271. certainly 
expounds his words differently ; but see 
Zeller of. ¢. 11 ii 608 x. 
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To regard the Ethics and Politics however as forming the first and 
second parts of one and the same work, as has now and then been done, 
is certainly not correct’. Yet this view is undoubtedly very old. For 
it must even have been adopted by the writer who at the close of 
the Ethics appended that introduction to the Politics now to be read 
there which may be translated somewhat as follows*: ‘Since then 
“previous writers have omitted to make legislation the subject of their 
“enquiries, it might perhaps be as well that we should ourselves take 
“this subject into consideration together with the theory of the consti- 
“tution generally, in order that the philosophy of Man may be as far as 
“possible brought to a conclusion. First then let us try to review 
‘whatever has been rightly stated at various times by our predecessors; 
“next from a comparison of the constitutions to investigate what it is 
“which preserves and destroys states and individual constitutions, and 
“from what causes some are ordered well and others ill. For when 
“this has been considered we ‘should perhaps be more likely to gain a 
“comprehensive view not only of what constitution is absolutely the 
“Dest, but also how each separate constitution should be regulated, and 
“what laws and customs it must adopt (in order to be the best of its 
“kind). Let us begin then with our discussion.” 

Schlosser long since, with good reason, doubted the genuineness of 
this patchwork in the forcible and cogent remark’: ‘‘there is no coher- 
“ence between the close of this passage and the beginning of the 
“ Politics, and Aristotle does not follow the plan here marked out.” The 
opening of the Politics is only intelligible when regarded as belonging 
to an independent work which starts from the notion of its own subject- 
matter, the state. We are not told that something similar was stated 
rather differently at the commencement of the Z7¢/zcs ; the state is here 
first constructed as the all-comprehensive association which has the 
highest good for its end: nor is there the least intimation that for the 
realization of unimipeded vrtuous activity, the full meaning of this 
highest good, we were referred in the last chapter of the Z¢hics to the 
Politics, The supposed transition then is pure fancy with nothing here 


1 So recently by Nickes for example. 

2 Nic. Eth. X. 9 88 22, 23 1181 b 12 
f. παραλιπόντων οὖν τῶν προτέρων dve- 
ρεύνητον τὸ περὶ τῆς νομοθεσίας, αὐτοὺς 
ἐπισκέψασθαι μᾶλλον βέλτιον ἴσως, καὶ 
ὅλως δὴ περὶ πολιτείας, ὅπως εἰς δύναμιν ἣ 
περὶ τὰ ἀνθρώπινα φιλοσοφία τελειωθῇ. 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν εἴ τι κατὰ μέρος εἴρηται 
καλῶς ὑπὸ τῶν προγενεστέρων πειραθῶμεν 
ἐπελθεῖν, εἶτα ἐκ τῶν συνηγμένων πολιτειῶν 
θεωρῆσαι τὰ ποῖα σώζει καὶ φθείρει τὰς 


πόλεις καὶ τὰ ποῖα ἑκάστας τῶν πολιτειῶν, 
καὶ διὰ τίνας αἰτίας αἱ μὲν καλῶς αἱ δὲ τοὐ- 
γαντίον πολιτεύονται. θεωρηθέντων γὰρ 
τούτων Tax’ ἂν μᾶλλον συνίδοιμεν καὶ rola, 
πολιτεία ἀρίστη, καὶ πῶς ἑκάστη ταχϑθεῖσα, 
καὶ τίσι νόμοις καὶ ἔθεσι χρωμένη. λέγωμεν 
οὖν ἀρξάμενοι. 

8. In his translation of the Politics 1. 
xviii. His further conjectures need not 
be refuted now. 
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to support it. In keeping with the announcement contained in it 
Aristotle should rather have begun with the second book’, making what 
is contained in Bk. vir (v). come next, and then developing the 
contents of tv (vir), v (vit), and lastly of vi (iv). and vu (vt). 
What must be understood by a ‘comparison of constitutions’ we see 
clearly from x 9g δὲ 20, 21, 1181a τό, 17, Ὁ 7°; at the same time we also 
see how much the interpolator has misunderstood the expression he bor- 
rows. There it denotes the combination of different laws and elements 
of different constitutions into a new constitution and new legislation: 
here it can only denote an accumulation of information on the consti- 
tutions of as many different states as possible and on the history of 
their development, because only from that can we gather what is here 
intended to be gathered from this ‘comparison’*. That before Aris- 
totle no scientific enquiry into legislation existed is palpably untrue; 
and had the absence of such enquiry been the only inducement to the 
composition of his work, how could this have sufficed to make him lay 
down “the theory of the constitution generally”? That no writers had 
been found to elaborate this is not asserted even here; on the con- 
trary we are promised an exposition and estimate of all the facts already 
discovered by earlier enquirers. Even the words καὶ ὅλως δηὴ περὶ 
πολιτείας contain an un-Aristotelian idea, for they imply that Legislation 
must be a part of the theory of the Constitution, while to Aristotle, we 
have seen, both are parts of Politics proper. Of the incredible mode of 
expression in the concluding words from καὶ ποία πολιτεία ἀρίστη onwards 
we will say nothing : it is sufficient to remark that the interpolator has 
left out just what is most important, which in the translation above 
has been added within brackets. In short, to whatever period this 
interpolation belongs its author did not himself know what he was 
about, and it would be for the most part lost labour to seek to discover 
“ method in his madness.” 

That in spite of their close connexion’ the ΖΦ λέω and the Po/itics are 
regarded by Aristotle as two independent works, is sufficiently shown by 
the way in which the one is quoted in the other. Until sufficient reason 


1 For the interpretation which Nickes, 
Z.c. pp 29, 30, puts upon the concluding 
words,—‘‘ Let us then follow this state- 
“ment of ours, but only after prefixing 
‘a commencement dealing with other 
“ὁ matters,”—is not calculated to inspire 
confidence. 

2 οὐδ᾽ ἂν ᾧοντο (sc. of σοφισταί) ῥάδιον 
εἶναι τὸ νομοθετῆσαι συναγαγόντι τοὺς εὐὖ- 
δοκιμοῦντας τῶν νόμων, and τῶν νόμον καὶ 


τῶν πολιτειων αἱ ovvaywyal, where the 
expression certainly tends to pass over 
into the meaning put upon it by the in- 
terpolator, but goes no farther. 

This disposes of the unhappy at- 
tempt of Nickes /.c. 25 f. to interpret the 
passage. In his refutation of the earlier 
attempts he is on the whole successful. 

4 As Zeller observes of. ¢. 11 ii τοι f. 


nm. (1). 
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is adduced for transferring the first chapter of Bk. rv (vit). from Aristotle 
to Theophrastos or some one else’, the yet more unequivocal mention 
of Ethics there (δ 13) as ‘another study,’ ἑτέρας... σχολῆς", has the most 
decisive importance: although the term ‘another study’ would mean 
no more when so applied than it does in the case of the Prior or 
Pure and Posterior or Applied Analytics, for example. Yet no one has 
tried to show from the close connexion between them that these latter 
treatises are merely parts of one and the same work. In fact Politics 
in Aristotle’s sense, so far as the state according to its idea is a means 
of training to human virtue and therefore to happiness, is nothing but 
Applied Ethics: the problem of Pure Ethics being to show wherein 
virtue and happiness consist. But since this idea of the state could 
only be truly realized in the absolutely best state, which does not as 
yet exist, which even if it did exist would only be one state amongst 
many—since therefore the virtue of the citizen is dissociated from the 
virtue of the man—Ethics has to deal with the moral activity of the 
individual, Politics with that of the state®. 

In Aristotle’s classification of the sciences, both studies, in common 
with Poetics, have a somewhat uncertain place and worth assigned 
them, as Zeller* and Walter’ have shown: nor does it appear that 
Aristotle cleared this up sufficiently to himself, or even tried to do so. 
It is a peculiar weakness of his Ethics that it has no purely scientific 
importance for him; it merely serves as an introduction to practical 
morality’: but again, as he himself explains, the direct value of mere theo- 
retical instruction for this purpose is very slight, nay, quite insignificant’. 
Yet practical insight (φρόνησις), without which there is no moral virtue®, 
can be materially promoted by Ethics’, although it does not by any 
means coincide with Ethics in subject-matter”. So too the practical 
insight of the leading statesman in political life can exist in a purely 
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1 See above, p. 15 2.1. 
2 Cp. the note there (709). 
3 Cp. Zeller of. cit. 11 11 104 f. 2. 1, 


26—b 7, and 1106 Ὁ 36 ff.; IL c. 9. 
Comp. also Walter of. c. 131—162 who 


182, 607 2.3: Oncken of. c. 1. 164 ff. 

4 op. c. τι ii 176—185. 

5 Die Lehre von der praktischen Ver- 
nunft §37—854 (Jena 1874. 8). But not 
every statement in that work is correct. 

6 Nic. Eth. τ. 3 88 5—8 1095 a 3 ff, 
IL 2.1 1103 Ὁ 26ff. Cp. Walter of. ς. 
151 ff. Zeller of. c. 11 ti 631. 

7 Nic. Eth. τ. 3 8 5--8 1095 ἃ 3 ff; 
cp. I. 9. to crooarff.; I. 1.1 1103 8 
14 ff.; IL 4 88 3—6, 1105 a 26—b 18; x. 
g=x. 10 (Bekk.): cp. Pol. Iv (vil). 13. 
11f., Wic, Eth. τι. 6 §§ 4—8, § 15 r106a 


certainly should not have relied upon the 
probably spurious chapter 11. 7. 

8 Cp. wx. in 1. 5. 9 (45), I. 13. 6 (112). 

® Nic. Eth. τ. 2 2 10940 22ff, 1. 
3: 7 Iogsatof., 1. 4. 6 1095 b 4—13, 
VI. 7.71141 b ar ff. Comp. Walter of, c. 
157, 400 ff. 

10 As Zeller thinks, of. c. 11. ii 6087.3 he 
has been refuted by Walter p. 151. There 
is no doubt that the passage of the Wic. 
Eth, adduced by Zeller, v1. 8 88 1—4 
1141 23---1142 11, is not by Aristotle, 
as was long ago shown by Fischer 
Fritzsche and Rassow. 
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empirical manner without a comprehensive theory of politics; but on 
the other hand there is much to learn from such a theory, and the great 
practical statesman will be all the greater the more he has appropriated 
it to himself. That the main value of πολιτικὴ consists in affording this 
important contribution to the education of capable statesmen is stated 
by Aristotle 1. 1. 13 vi (Iv). c. 1; vit (v1). 5. 13 IV (v1). 13. 5, and in 
other passages, and this fully agrees with his analogous view about 
Ethics. But his inconsistency with himself does not go so far here as 
before; rather he demands of political theory 1. 8. 1 (cp. vt [10]. 13. 
5), that it should exhaust all conceivable cases, even those of which it 
can be foreseen that they will seldom or never actually occur’. 


[X. THE MOST RECENT CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. 


The comparative worth of the Manuscripts. 


This question, of which some notice will be found above’, has 
recently been raised anew by Busse in an excellent dissertation De 
praesidits emendandi Aristotelis Politica’. By a minute analysis of the 
old Latin version, Busse proves beyond all doubt that it has been 
over-estimated by Vettori and Schneider, and even by Susemihl, and 
is by no means so strictly literal or correct as they supposed* 

To begin with, William of Moerbeke’s ignorance of Greek was 
something deplorable’. He renders περὶ τῶν ἀποφηναμένων περὶ κτλ, 
de pronunciatis de optima civitate; πρὸς δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις apud alios ; 
ἐπιτίθεσθαι pracferri ; ἐπιδημεῖν pracfectum populi esse; evidently arriving 
at the meaning of a compound by the most rudimentary analysis, as τὰ 
ἀγαθὰ τὰ περιμάχητα bona guae circa res bellicas*. But mere ignorance 
whether of the meaning of words or of the construction—and it would 
seem as if, in 11. 12. 8, he made “OAvpriaow an accusative after rot 
νικήσαντος gut vicit Olimpiasem"; at any rate he gives super tecta for 


cies in William’s translation and the need 


1 Comp. zm. on 111. 8. 1 (542) ; IIT. 13. 
13 (601); VI (IV). 15. 4 (1350); see also 
II. 2 88 1—3. 

[Here Prof. Susemihl’s own Jntro- 
duction ends. The following section is 
mainly an attempt to present succinctly 
some results of his critical labours; but 
for its form, and for occasional diver- 
gences of opinion, he is not responsible, 
TR. 

eo Ty 2. 
3 Berlin, 1881. 8. 

4 Susemihl however in the large criti- 
cal edition (1872) p. ΧΧΧΙΙΠ ἢ. had already 
pointed out inaccuracies and inconsisten- 


of caution in inferences from it to the 
original. See also the edition of 1879, 
é.g. I Ῥ. 204 32. I, 210 71. 2. 

5 Vet it is an exaggeration when Roger 
Bacon writes “‘ut notum est omnibus 
Parisiis literatis nullam novit scientiam 
in lingua graeca de quo praesumit, et 
ideo omnia transfert falsa et corrumpit 
scientiam Latinorum.” Cp. Jourdain 
Recherches p. 67. 

6 Busse of. cit. Ὁ. 36 f. Space permits 
only a few typical instances to be selected 
from his stock. 

7 p.g. The best Ms. gives Okmpiasem. 
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ἀνὰ δώματα in v (vit). 3. 9'—does less to obscure the readings of his 
original than a fatal inconsistency and fluctuation in the choice of 
renderings. The prepositions are changed or confused on almost every 
page. So likewise the particles: γὰρ autem in ἔστι γὰρ τι. 9. 18, ἴσως 
yap IV (VII). 17. 13, δεῖ γὰρ ν (vit). 1. 2°53 γὰρ dgitur, WI. 7. 5; 8) enim 
I. 2.1; οὖν enim τ, 8. 6% etc.: not to speak of the stock renderings 
καὶ...δὲ é¢...etiam, καί ro. et guidem. Sometimes he omits particles 
(μέν, γάρ, δέ, οὔτε); sometimes, @g. 11. 5. 9 δικαίως ef ἐμεῖς, he inserts 
them. They are most frequently inserted to avoid asyndeton, as in 
Il. 3.7 φράτορα φυλέτην fratruelem aut contribulem, εἴς. He is care- 
less of the order of words; thus 11. 4. 6 καὶ γενέσθαι ἐκ δύο ὄντων 
ἀμφοτέρους ἕνα ef ambos fieri unum ex duobus existentibus ; ΤῊ (vit). 3. 8 
κυρίως καὶ ef dominos (7. 6. καὶ κυρίους). His carelessness leads him 
repeatedly to translate the adjectives ἀριστοκρατικὴ, ὀλιγαρχικὴ by the 
nouns avistocratia, oligarchia’. 

This being the ordinary style of his translation, when he comes to 
passages where his Greek original was defective, it is only occasionally 
that he transmits the defect faithfully: as in viii (v). 6. 3 ἐν Ow (for 
ἔνθα) in tho, which he took for a proper name; II. 11. 3 «pins (for 
κρίνουσι, so Ms) Kries; τι. 9. 30 φιλίτια (so M’) amicabilia, v (vit). 
1 ὃ 4 MS αὖ wpsorum (he has read the compendium αὐτῶν) ; 6 §9 MS 
ὃ αὐτός (for αὐλός) 7d ipsum". More frequently he tries to get some 
sort of sense by putting in a word or phrase suggested by the context, 
or by a parallel passage in the Politics. Take for instance viii (v). 1. 3: 
P’ gives ἀνίσους é τι ὄντας, with space for one letter; Μ' has slurred 
over this defect of the archetype by reading ἔτι ; not so William; from 
the immediately preceding ἐκ τοῦ ἴσους ὁτιοῦν ὄντας he derives inae- 
guales in quocunque exéstentes. Similarly with natura for δύναμις in 
Iv (vit). 11. 4 (from the adjoining φύσιν), alia guidem esse eadem for 
τὸ πᾶσι μετεῖναι VI (IV). 4. 25 (from the following τάλλα μὲν εἶναι 
ταὐτά): see also 111. 16 ὃ 5 undversale borrowed from c. 15 § 4 τὸ καθόλου, 
Iv (vi). 1 ὃ 4 guae circa prudentiam se habent, neque enim beatificant, 
Iv (vit). 11 § τ οἱ ad votum oportet adipisct positionem borrowed from 
5 ὃ 2 τὴν θέσιν εἰ χρὴ ποιεῖν Kar εὐχήν ; etc.” Thus the defects and 
false readings of his original, which must have resembled MS though 
not so corrupt, are made worse by alterations and superficial remedies, 
In rv (vm). 14. 22 T had the same hiatus as Μ' has now, through 
the homoeoteleuton σπουδ-άζειν, σχολ-άζειν : William does what he can 


1p. 12. 2p, 11. at V (VIII). 5. 17, where dx... is all that 
3 p. 30. 4 pp. 29, 30. stands in M® of ἀκροώμενοι. 

5 pp. 14, 27. ὁ Ῥ, 9. 8 Busse pp. 15—20, 

7 pp. 9, 12, 23. Compare the lacuna 
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to conceal this by translating ἕνεκεν τάξῃ καὶ τῆς εἰρήνης gratia ordinis 
et pacis, as if he had read τάξεως. In vi (Iv). 4. 12 MS gives τῶν 
ἀδυνάτων ἢ instead of τῶν ἀδυνάτων #3; so too T, for William renders 
<minus> guam to make sense. Similarly v (vit). 6. 11 M’ has ἥποντο 
for ἥπτοντο ; William seguebantur; which must be his attempt to make 
sense out of ἥποντο". 

Another source of divergence between the codices and William’s 
Latin must also be kept in view, viz. the freedom with which he some- 
times translates. Thus in 11. 9. 20 δημαγωγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἠναγκάζοντο καὶ οἱ 
βασιλεῖς regere populum se ipsos (he read αὐτούς) cogebant reges, he may 
perhaps have simply exchanged the passive construction for the active. 
This is a not uncommon resource with him: see vil (vi): 7 ὃ 5 προ- 
σκεῖσθαι apponere, ὃ ὃ τ διῃρῆσθαι dividere etc.; and for the converse 
τ. 7 § 6 δείξῃ ostendatur, 8 ὃ 5 γράφειν scribatur, viii (v). 8. 9 παρει- 
ληφέναι comprehendantur, etc? Though he hardly ever appears to 
omit words from T, it can be shown that he sometimes adds: « g. 
1. 5. 8 εἴπερ τοῖς εἰρημένοις sé guidem et dictis <creditur>, 11. 9, 3 κεκτη- 
μέναις περὶ οἴκους (so MS for περιοίκους) possidentibus <praedia> circa 
domus, εἰς. Yet additions may be due to glosses, like vzdero fugientem 
proelio, (0) ἀπάνευθε μάχης νοήσω in the margin of P’, etc.* Lastly, 
how much caution is needed in handling this translation may be judged 
from a few characteristic blunders taken almost at random: 1. 9. 1 
οὔτε πόρρω ἐκείνης negue longe <posita>; τι. ὃ, 13 οὐ καλῶς δὲ οὐδ᾽ 6 
περὶ τῆς κρίσεως ἔχει νόμος, τὸ κρίνειν ἀξιοῦν κτὰ non bene autem neque 
de iudicio habet lex iudificare dignificans, though here one might suppose 
he had 6 κρίνειν ἀξιῶν before him®: 11. 11 ὃ 14 ἕκαστον ἀποτελεῖται τῶν 
αὐτῶν unum φμράσμε perficitur ab eisdem*: c. 11 ὃ 15 τῷ πλουτεῖν, αἰεί 
τι τοῦ δήμου μέρος ἐκπέμποντες ἐπὶ τὰς πόλεις inditando semper aliguam 
populi partem emittentes super urbes, suggested perhaps by ποιοῦσιν εὐπό- 
ρους in vil (v1). 5. 97: Ul. 3 ὃ 2 εἴπερ οὖν δημοκρατοῦνται εἴ guidem igitur 
in democratiam versae fuerant quaedam: 13 § 2 οἴκοι habetur: τν (vi). 
16. 14 πρὸς θεῶν ἀποθεραπείαν τῶν εἰληχότων THY περὶ τῆς γενέσεως τιμήν 
ad deorum reverentiam hiis, quae sortitae sunt eum gud de generatione 
honorem (as if ταῖς εἰχηχυίαις were read)’. 

From this examination of the old translation Busse concludes that 
it is a less trustworthy representative of the better recension (Π' 2 ὁ. 
T Ρ' M) than P’, the codex of Demetrios Chalkondylas. Its lost 
original was slightly better than the very corrupt Ambrosian manuscript 


1 pp. 21-23: IT’ may have had εἴς- 4 Ὁ. 34. > pp. 24, 43. 
movro, but this is less probable. 8 p, 20. 7 p. 41. 
2 pp. 24-26. 3 p. 32. 8 pp. 43, 20, 41: 
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M§, but closely resembled it; the common archetype of the two being 
itself very corrupt, with numerous omissions through homoeoteleuta 
and one or two glosses inserted in the text’. And it was from this 
Latin translation and not from another manuscript, he thinks, that 
the scribe of P* derived those readings wherein he departs from the 
second or worse family’. 

These conclusions however are by no means warranted*. The 
ignorance and uncritical spirit of William of Moerbeke render it all 
the more certain that in the majority of the right readings which are 
due solely to his translation he must have followed a codex con- 
siderably better (as it was also older) than the archetype of P’ or of 
MS’. When all deductions have been made for variants arising from 
conjectures and mistranslations, the old translation presents the cor- 
rect reading 18 times unsupported: 7 times in conjunction with P*® 
only: once in conjunction with P’ only: 3 times with P’ (or its cor- 
rections) only ; once with Aretinus only: 5 times in conjunction with 
more than one of the inferior manuscripts*. To these may be added 
some 12 other passages where the evidence, though good, is less con- 
vincing’. Whereas the correct reading is due to P’ alone i1 times, to 
P’ in conjunction with inferior authorities (Ar., P’ margin, P*) 5 times: 
and several of these are such changes as Demetrios or Aretinus could 





1 pp. 45—47. from v (vItI). 8. 2—a passage where the 
2 In proof of this Busse quotes (p. 48) second family II? exhibits an hiatus— 
PM William Ῥό (margin) 
παραδυομένη subintrans ὑπεισδύουσα 
παρανομία praevaricatio παράβασις 
τὸ μικρὸν δαπάνημα parvae expensae αἱ μικραὶ δαπάναι 
ἀναιρεῖ consumunt δαπανώσιν. 


There is nothing new in this observation. 
Compare Susemihl’s large critical edition 
(1872) p. X111: ‘‘mirum autem est in eis 
“‘verbis, quae in vulgatae recensionis co- 
«ὁ dicibus omissa hic liber (P®) cum paucis 
“aliis et vetusta translatione servavit, 
“eum aliis illis interdum accuratius cum 
‘hac assentire aut alias eiusdem sensus 
“voces quam illos hic illic offerre, ut 
‘‘propensus facile fias ad credendum hos 
“in eo locos non ex codice Graeco anti- 
“‘quiore, sed ex ipsa translatione Latina 
“ esse haustos.” 

3 With what follows compare Suse- 
mihl Politica tertium edita (1882) Pre- 
face pp. VIII—XVvIII. 

4 Τ' alone gives 1258b 40 Χαρητίδῃ 
1260a 4 ἀρχόντων καὶ, 1260b 41 els ὁ 
τῆς, 1266 Ὁ 2 δ᾽ ἤδη, 1271 a 20 κἂν, 1276 ἃ 
33 ἔθνος ἕν, 1282 ἃ 27 μέγιστα, 1288. 7 
αὐτοκράτωρ, 1332 42 ἔνια δὲ, 1336 ἃ 34 


σπουδασομένων, 35 κατὰ, 1296 ἃ 8 συστά- 
σεις, Ὁ 38 πλήθει, 1320 Ὁ 9 τὴν Ταραντί- 
νων ἀρχήν, 15 τῆς αὐτῆς ἀρχῆς, 1321 a 12 
ὁπλιτικὴν, 1303 a 24 ἐγγὺς ὃν (or ἔγγι- 
fov?), 1311a 6 χρημάτων: Τῦ 1328 a 5 
mapa, 1336a 6 εἰσάγειν, 1340a τό δῆλον 
ὅτι det, 1321 b 29 τὰ omitted, 1322b 36 
προσευθύνας (Ὁ), 1306b 39 καὶ omitted : 
TP? 1259 b 28 δὲ; Tp! 1265 τό παρὰ, 
1272 b 39 καθ᾽ αὐτὸ: TP! (corrector) 
1278b 22 map’: ΤΑΥ͂, 1289b 38 πολέ- 
μους; TPAr. 1336 ἃ 5 δὲ: TR 1303 Ὁ 
31 τὰ: Τ' Aldine P? (corrector) 1332 ἃ 
33 τῶ: T Ar, P? (corr. 3) 1335 a 26 σώ- 
ματος: Ip? 12544 τὸ ἁπλῶς (ἁπλῶς ὅλως 
Με’ P}, ὅλως cet), 

5 Of the disputed cases 1260b 20 οἶκο- 
νόμοι, 1262 Ὁ 32 τοὺς φύλακας, 1274 Ὁ 20 
(ἀποτίνειν or ἀποτίννειν ὃ), 1280a 29 τα- 
λάντων may be mentioned, 
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easily make for themselves’. In 4, or perhaps 5, places P* has alone 
preserved the right reading: it is difficult to find a single passage where 
it is due to M* or to P* alone’. From P® and from Aretinus unsup- 
ported a greater number of such cases is derived; but the uncertainty, 
whether we are dealing with a genuine reading of a manuscript or 
merely with conjecture, proportionately increases. The latter is more 
probable not only for P®, but for the few occasional good readings 
of the worst manuscripts®. 

Further it must be noticed that while Ms I’ are often found alone 
supporting a variant against P’, Ms Ῥ' are less frequently (the number 
of such cases being about 2) alone in agreement against T’, and it is 
very seldom indeed that P’ T alone support any reading against Μδϑ. 
What is the right inference to draw from this state of things? Evi- 
dently that Τ' and Ms go back to one common archetype, and P* to 
another (from which also must be derived the traces of the better 
recension in P* P*): only the immediate ancestor of Ms had been 
corrected by the latter, while this was not the case with Τ' or the 
authorities from which it is derived*. The genuine readings of the 
family II’ will be found to have been preserved sometimes in the one 
archetype (of Ms I’), sometimes in the other (of P’ and of the correc- 
tions in P’ P*): and the relationship between the members of the family 
may be represented by the following tree. 





(em) bs) 


1 Plalone 12594 13 ἐλαιουργείων, the 
right order of 1278a 36f. (corr.1), b4 
κἀκείνης corr.) (? κἀκεῖνος), 1286b 17 με- 
τέβαλον (perhaps T' also), 1287 b 38 βασι- 
λικόν, 1328 a 5 ἀπάγχεαι, 1335 Ὁ 20 γενο- 
μένων, 1338 b 4 πρότερον (corr.?), 1340 Ὁ 30 
παιδίων, 12 )9 Ὁ 24 ἑτέρων, 131τ48 35 τὸ 
ποιεῖν (?): Ἢ Ar, 1263b 4 τὸ, 1280b 19 
εἴησαν ; P! (corr.) Ar. 1255 a 37 ἔκγονον, 
1299a 14 πολιτείαις ; P!P? (margin) P® 
(later hand) 1284 a 37 κολούειν. Of these 
ἐλαιουργείων, πρότερον, παιδίων, τὸ ποιεῖν, 


εἴησαν, ἔκγονον are of slight weight. 

2 P2 12538 28 καὶ omitted after φύσει, 
1270b 38 εἴποι, 1325 ἃ 29 αὐτὸ τὸ (corr.}), 
1339a 14 εἴπειεν : perhaps 1338 b 33 
ἀπαιδωγωγήτους. 

8 1267} 33 τὰ ΓΔ, UP (corr.); 1274b 
20 τί πταίσωσι ΤΆ; 1275 Ὁ 39 τοῦτο ΤΆ 
Aldine and Μ' (1st hand); 13318 24 
θεοῖς P4 Ar., 1295a 28 ἢ L®C* Ar, 
1317a 12 rls R® Ar. 1302 b 39 τὸ ποσὸν 
Rb 


4 For proof of this see (beside the criti- 
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Few of the readings common to MS P’ or of those common to I MS 
have much to recommend them. Yet this is far from proving P’ to be 
our best authority. Against such a view may be urged (1) the number 
of mistakes with which, no less than Τ' or Ms, it abounds: (2) the futile 
attempts at correction which it sometimes exhibits, ¢ g. 11.13.15 ταύτας yap 
δεῖ διώκειν for αὗται γὰρ 8) δοκοῦσι διώκειν (δοκοῦσι having been omitted 
in the archetype of II’): (3) the fact that, as just shown, I’, solely or with 
inferior manuscripts, furnishes the true reading at least 34 (perhaps 46) 
times; whereas P’, alone or with inferior manuscripts, does the same 
only 16 times. These considerations are not to be set aside by an 
isolated passage like m1. 9. 8, where P' διακόπουσι is a trifle nearer right 
than MS διακονοῦσι Will. mzndstrant’. 

All existing manuscripts of the Politics, when compared even with 
those of the Z7¢/zcs, are late and bad. Still there are degrees of bad- 
ness: and if to follow T M$, other things being equal, in preference to 
P’ sometimes leads an editor away from the true reading of II’, he 
would yet oftener go astray if he followed P’ against I M% The 
relationship between the two families is itself obscure. In some re- 
spects II’ is the better of the two, particularly where it preserves words 
omitted in II’: in such cases it is seldom IT’ that has a gloss inserted, 
nearly always it is II’ that is mutilated’, Vet as a general rule Π' should 
be followed in preference to I’. 

Coming now to Busse’s view about P*, we must admit that this 
manuscript presents most remarkable variants. Take v (viit). 2 ὃ 5 ff. 


(1337 τὴ ff): 


P’ Ms William Pe 

πρὸς ἀκριβείαν ad perfectionem πρὸς τὸ τέλειον 
εἰρημέναις dictis ῥηθείσαις 

§ 6 ἕνεκεν gratia χάριν (Bekk.) 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ ἰρδίιι5 quidem enim αὐτου μὲν γὰρ (Bekk.) 
φίλων amicorum τῶν φίλων 

c. 4 81 τὴν δὲ μουσικὴν ἤδη de musica autem περὶ δὲ τῆς μουσικῆς 
§ 3 τέλος finaliter τελευταῖον 


ὅτι δεῖ ποιοῦντας quod facientes oportet r/ ποιοῦντας δεϊ(ΒΕκκ,.}" 


In some of these instances the discrepancy has nothing to do with 


cal notes) Susemihl’s Third edition (1882) 
Preface pp. X, XI, where also the diagram 
is given, p. XVI. 
Quoted by Busse p. 45. 
2 The manuscripts of the Micomachean 
Ethics show an equally perplexing dis- 
crepancy between KM? and LO? in 


some parts of the treatise, KO> and 
L’M? in others. 

8 Other instances of close agreement 
with the old translation, in 1327a 34, 
1329 a 17, 18, 13344 37, 1336a 34, Ὁ 18, 
1320a 10, 1307b 32f. Susemihl of. c. 
VIII, 
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the old translation: and this is still more plain from the following 
variants of P*: 1330 a 32 χρὴ for Sec. c. ἀν. 1333 Ὁ 2 δὲ καὶ τὰ χρήσιμα 
for καὶ τὰ χρήσιμα δὲ (Π' omit δὲ); 3 1235 b 23 παιδοποιίας for τεκνο- 
ποιίας; 1336 Ὁ 5 γὰρ τοῦ for τοῦ γὰρ, 1339 a τό χάριν for ἕνεκα, 
1340 a ὃ δῆλον for havepoy 3 9 ἄλλων for ἑτέρων ; 1342 a 6 ἁπάσαις for 
πάσαις; 1309 a 18 οὐ for μή. But at the same time this corrupt care- 
lessly written book has some readings agreeing with P’ and Ms against 
the old translation, and others which no Latin version would ever 
have suggested. Thus 1338 Ὁ 27 λειπομένοις MS P® deficientes William, 
1318 Ὁ 31 τιμημάτων τὰς μείζους ἀπὸ omitted by Μ' Ρ᾽ translated by 
Will. ; 1326 b 4 μὲν τοῖς Μ᾽ Ῥ'"" Ald., τοῖς μὲν II’; 1332 Ὁ 1 μετα- 
βάλλειν Ms Ῥ'"" μεταβαλεῖν Π᾿; 1334 b 2 τε untranslated by Will, 
τὰ Ῥ᾽ δ, 1335 8 τό τὸ c.c. τοὺς Μ' P®; 1337 ἃ 18 βέλτιον MS P® Ar., 
βέλτιστον c. ο. optimus Will.; 1319 Ὁ 24 καὶ τὰ Ῥ''" and in the margin 
of P*, κατὰ c.c. 2 Will.; 27 af πρότεραι I’ P* and the corrector of Ῥ΄, 
ai πρότερον 11"; 1322 a 22 τοῖς εἰρημένοις Μ᾽ and Ρ'"" (rst hand), τῆς 
εἰρημένης c. c. dicto Will.; 1306 a 22 ἐγχειρίσωμεν ceteri, ἐγχειρήσωσιν 
Μ᾽, ἐγχειρήσουσιν Ῥ᾽ manus iniecerint Will.; 1313 Ὁ 2 φρόνημά τε P?-? 
R°, φρονήματά rec. c. sapientiae Will.; 1316 a 32 τῶν c.c. τοῦ P'® Ar, 
in T Μ' a hiatus. Take even the suspected passage 1334 a 28, 29 
δεῖ δικαιοσύνης καὶ πολλῆς σωφροσύνης τοὺς ἄριστα δοκοῦντας πράττειν 
καὶ πάντων τῶν μακαριζομένων ἀπολαύοντας Cc. α., ἐπαρεγιἐ tustitia et multa 
temperantia gui optime videntur agere et omnibus beatis frui Will. Any 
one correcting the text from the Latin version would surely have 
written ἀπολαύειν ; but P*® has Sedvrau...... οἱ ἄριστα δοκοῦντες....... ἀπο- 
λαύοντες. Or again, 1311 Ὁ 7 διὰ τὸ εἰς τὸ σῶμα αἰσχῦναι (αἰσχύναι 
MS Ρ' αἰσχύνεσθαι Il’); propterea quod aligui monarcharum in corpus 
verecundiam fecerunt would have suggested αἰσχῦναι, not αἰσχύνειν which 
is what we find in P*. So again had the scribe wished to emend the 
corrupt ὁπλίτην of 1321 a 12, William’s armativam would have sug- 
gested ὁπλιτικὴν or ὁπλῖτιν, not ὁπλιτικὸν which is the reading of P*. 
Far more probable is it that here traces of the archetype still remain. 
Similarly in 1320 Ὁ 3 the right reading ἀφιεμένους seems to have come 
down in P* as well as in P’: it is at least unlikely that William’s 
respuentes suggested it. Even in vu (v) 8. 2, the passage which Busse 
thinks conclusive, but for the reminiscence of a phrase in Plato it is 
by no means clear that παραδυομένη should supersede ὑπεισδύουσα", 


1 Consensus codicum, some cases even, ¢.g. 1336b 18, 1337 Ὁ 
2 Bekker, who took P? of the second 16f., 34 f., where M*P! have a better 
or worse family as the foundation of his reading. See p. 76. 
text, often adopted readings from P®: in 
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Dislocations and double recensions. 


The text of the Politics, when put into the more coherent shape 
which to the German editor most nearly reproduces Aristotle’s intention’, 
is seen to depart from the order of the manuscripts not merely in the two 
great instances of the arrangement of the books’, but also in a large 
number of other cases. It will be useful here to review, at greater 
length than can be done in the critical footnotes, the difficulties for 
which transposition seems to be suggested as a natural remedy, especially 
as the fullest account of these suggestions has often to be sought in 
monographs or magazine articles not always readily accessible. 

(1) Bk. 1. 11 δὲ 5, 6. Montecatino, p. 422 of his Commentary on 
Bk. 1., was the first to enquire what is the connexion between ὃ 6, εἰσὶ δὲ 
τεχνικώταται μὲν τῶν ἐργασιῶν ὅπου ἐλάχιστον τύχης, βαναυσόταται δ᾽ ἐν 
αἷς τὰ σώματα λωβῶνται μάλιστα, δουλικώταται δ᾽ ὅπου τοῦ σώματος πλεῖ- 
σται χρήσεις, ἀγεννέσταται δὲ ὅπου ἐλάχιστον προσδεῖ ἀρετῆς, and the 
context. Piccart, p. 140, proposed to remove it to follow τῷ σώματι 
μόνῳ χρησίμων (1.27). As Schneider saw, this will not do; for the third or 
mixed sort of χρηματιστικὴ could not be excluded from the ἐργασίαι of 
§ 6. Now the last words of ὃ 5, immediately before εἰσὶ δὲ τεχνικώταται 
κτλ, are, περὶ ἑκάστου δὲ τούτων καθόλου μὲν εἴρηται καὶ νῦν, TO δὲ κατὰ 
μέρος ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι χρήσιμον μὲν πρὸς τὰς ἐργασίας, φορτικὸν δὲ τὸ 
ἐνδιατρίβειν. This reads like the final remark of Aristotle on the sepa- 
rate branches of χρηματιστική, considered not in regard to theory but to 
practice (τὰ πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν, ὃ 1): no new remarks upon them ought to 
be added. If so, ὃ 6, which consists of such remarks, would be in place 
if it preceded περὶ ἑκάστου δὲ κτλ : or, which is the same thing, if the 
sentence περὶ ἑκάστου δὲ...τὸ ἐνδιατρίβειν be transposed to follow ἀρετῆς, 
The argument too runs on better to the next sentence ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ἐνίοις γεγραμμένα κτλ, § 7. “1 have here said what was necessary in a 
“general way on each of these various branches; to go accurately into 
“details would no doubt be useful for the various pursuits themselves, 
“but it would be a tedious subject to dwell upon. The reader is 
‘referred for particulars to the separate works which have been written 


“upon them’®.” 


1 As may be done by passing over the thus < >. 
parts printed in Clarendon type and read- 2 See above p. 16 7 4. 
ing the duplicates of the same passages in 3 Susemihl Quaestiones Criticaet p. 9 
their transposed place; where they stand (Greifswald 1867. 4). 
in ordinary type between thick brackets 
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(2) Bk. τ. 13§ 8 q.v. “It is strange,” says M. Thurot', “that 
“after having spoken of the deliberative part of the soul, Aristotle does 
“not say one word of the ἀρεταὶ διανοητικαὶ which properly belong to it, 
“while speaking three times, Il. 15, 17, 20, of ἠθικὴ ἀρετὴ in the same 
“sense. Further, it is singular that in order to prove that he who com- 
“mands ought to have ἠθικὴ ἀρετιὶ in perfection, he says that the work 
“belongs to him who directs it and that reason (Adyos) is a directing 
“faculty: this reflexion evidently applies to the ἀρετὴ διανοητικὴ of τὸ 
“λόγον ἔχον, elsewhere called φρόνησις, 111. 4. 17, and not to the ἠθικὴ 
“ ἀρετὴ of the ἄλογον." He proposes therefore to transpose 1]. 14—17, 
ὁμοίως τοίνυν....ἔργον to follow ἐπιβάλλει αὐτοῖς : to omit ἠθικὴ in line 20, 
and change ἠθικὴν to διανοητικὴν inl. 17. (The transposition becomes 
less needed and less satisfactory if ἠθικὴν be retained.) Now there is 
no doubt that, on the stricter Aristotelian theory, φρόνησις inseparably 
involves ἠθικὴ ἀρετή, Wic. Eth. vi. 13 δὲ 2, 3, 6 (cp. 2. 12 § 6, ἔτι τὸ 
ἔργον ἀποτελεῖται κατὰ τὴν φρόνησιν καὶ τὴν ἠθικὴν ἀρετήν) ; so 1. 20 
ἠθικὴ may stand. The dianoetic virtue, in its perfection, seems to 
reside solely in the master who commands. Cp. § 7, just above the 
present passage, 6 δοῦλος ὅλως οὐκ ἔχει τὸ βουλευτικόν, and Pol. 111. 4. 88 
17, 18, ἢ δὲ φρόνησις ἄρχοντος ἴδιος ἀρετὴ μόνη. τὰς γὰρ ἄλλας ἔοικεν ἀναγ- 
καῖον εἶναι κοινὰς καὶ τῶν ἀρχομένων καὶ τῶν ἀρχόντων, ἀρχομένου δέ γε οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἀρετὴ φρόνησις, ἀλλὰ δόξα ἀληθής with the notes. 

(3) Il. 4. 4, ἔοικε δὲ μᾶλλον... μὴ νεωτερίζειν. “It is singular that 
“ Aristotle supposes here what he has not yet proved and is going to 
“prove later on, namely, that communism relaxes the bond of family 
“affections, Again inc. 5 ὃ 24, 1264 Ὁ 1, he supposes without saying 
“so, that community of wives and children will make the labourers 
“more obedient” (Thurot).. He therefore suggests that 11. 4. 4 should 
follow κοινωνίαν in 11. 5. 24. A better place would seem to be in 4 ὃ 9, 
1262 Ὁ 24, after Aristotle has proved that ὑδαρὴς φιλία must result from 
the Platonic institutions in the absence of the ordinary motives to 
mutual kindness. The argument of δὲ 5—9 goes to show συμβαίνειν 
ἀνάγκη τοὐναντίον ὧν προσήκει τοὺς ὀρθῶς κειμένους νόμους αἰτίους 
γίνεσθαι ; the application to the agricultural class would come in appo- 
sitely to point this reversal of the effect intended’. 

(4) τι. 6 § 3 sub fin, καὶ περὶ τῆς παιδείας, ποίαν τινα δεῖ γίνεσθαι τῶν 
φυλάκων. Aristotle would hardly consider a discussion περὶ παιδείας to 
be extraneous to the main political subject of the Aepublic. Moreover 


1 Etudes sur Aristote 18, το. Comp. 2 Op. cit. 26, 27. : 
also Susemih] Quaest. Crit. VI. Q—11- 3 Susemihl Quaest. Crit. I p. 13. 
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in line 37 he exchanges the construction with περὶ for a new one οἴεται 
The clause καὶ περὶ maidelas...pvddkwy should come 
amongst the subjects (περὶ ὀλίγων πάμπαν) on which Socrates in the 
Republic has touched, and therefore in § 1 after κτήσεως 1364 Ὁ 30’. 

It is possible, however, while admitting that the transposition would 
give a better position to these words, to defend their present place. 
Aristotle is evidently criticizing in an unsympathetic spirit. He has 
reduced the points touched upon to a minimum (περὶ ὀλίγων πάμπαν). 
Afterwards, when he complains of the extraneous topics which take up 
the bulk of the treatise (criticism on poetry and art, psychology, meta- 
physics, ethics), he has grudgingly to allow that some of these long 
digressions do serve the purpose (or at least are introduced under the 
colour) of elaborating the training of the guardians. 

(5) π. 7 § 1, at μὲν ἰδιωτῶν at δὲ φιλοσόφων καὶ πολιτικῶν. Gipha- 
nius (Van Giffen)* comparing c. 12 ὃ 1, ἔνιοι μὲν οὐκ ἐκοινώνησαν mpd- 


δεῖν... πεπλήρωκε. 


ἕεων πολιτικῶν οὐδ᾽ ὠντινωνοῦν, ἀλλὰ διετέλεσαν ἰδιωτεύοντες τὸν βίον... 
ἔνιοι δὲ νομοθέται γεγόνασιν... πολιτευθέντες αὐτοί, proposed to omit 
φιλοσόφων καὶ, Spengel® simply transposed these words before ἰδιωτῶν. 

(6) wu. 7 δὲ to—13 = δὲ 18—20. 

The third objection to Phaleas’ scheme, §§ 8—13, emphasizes the 
necessity for equality of education as well as of possessions. Like the 
preceding criticisms, §§ 5—7, it deals with the internal arrangements of 
the state. In δὲ 14—17 there is a transition to its external relations, 
which Phaleas ought not to have overlooked, as he did. It is not 
likely then that in δὲ 18—20 (with which we must take ὃ 21) Aristotle 
would return to internal matters and repeat his previous objection in 
other words. Yet this is what he has done if the common order be 
retained. Let the two passages be read side by side, and it will be 
seen that there is no new thought in the latter, but only a reiteration 
of the former in different language. 


2 ON , > i 
ἐπεὶ στασιάζουσιν ov μόνον 
,ὔ fad » 
διὰ τὴν ἀνισότητα τῆς κτήσεως, 
3 Ἂ ἣν Ν Ν a “~ > 
ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ THY τῶν τιμῶν, τοὐ- 
a Ν ἘΝ ΄ Ἅ Ας. Ν 
ναντίον δὲ περὶ ἑκάτερον (οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
Ν ‘ A \ Ἂν , " 
πολλοὶ διὰ τὸ περὶ τὰς κτήσεις ἀνισον, 


1 Compare Victorius Comm. p. 106 
(ed. of 1576): adiungit autem in extremo 
disputasse etiam illic Socratem de disci- 
plina quam putaret convenire custodibus 
illius rei publicae: hoc enim coniungi 
debet cum iis quae nunc repetit facienti- 


3" Ἂ; δι τ - ΄ 
ἔστι μὲν οὖν τι τῶν συμφερόντων 
eran . 
τὸ τὰς οὐσίας ἴσας εἶναι τοῖς 
Ad ‘A ‘ XN Ca 
πολίταις πρὸς TO μὴ στασιάζειν 
ἐπ Αναν ον 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους, οὐ μὴν μέγα οὐδὲν 
ΓΙ a Ἂ 
ὡς εἰπεῖν, καὶ γὰρ ἂν οἱ χαρίεντες 


bus ad materiam eorum librorum indican- 
dam, non cum inferioribus ut quidam 
falso putarunt. 

2 In his commentary p. 210. 

3 Arist, Studien U1. p. 14 (66). 
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Oo e 8 μΞ κα Ν a - 
ἱ δὲ χαρίεντες περὶ τῶν τιμῶν, 
: me) yy jn at : 
ἐὰν ἴσαι" ὅθεν καὶ 
ἐν δὲ UF τιμῇ ἠμὲν κακὸς ἠδὲ καὶ ἐσθλός), 
3 ᾿ » μὰ 
οὐ μόνον θ᾽ οἱ ἄνθρωποι διὰ τὰ ἀναγ- 
> Ἂν e 
καῖα ἀδικοῦσιν, ὧν ἄκος εἶναι νομίζει 
x. δ a 
τὴν ἰσότητα τῆς οὐσίας, ὦστε μὴ 
a XN Ἂς AN - 
λωποδυτεῖν διὰ τὸ ῥιγοῦν ἢ πεινῆν, 
ἰλλι ‘\ ‘ . ta ‘ "ἢ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅπως χαίρωσι καὶ μὴ 
3 a 2) ν᾿ ,ὕ ” 
ἐπιθυμῶσιν' ἐὰν γὰρ μείζω ἔχω- 
3 , a ᾽ , ᾿ 
σιν ἐπιθυμίαν τῶν ἀναγκαίων, διὰ 
‘A , > , 
τὴν ταύτης ἰατρείαν ἀδικήσουσιν, 
3 τὰ ‘\ [} Le 3 ν 
οὐ τοίνυν διὰ ταύτην μόνον, ἀλλὰ 
ν OO» ΕΣ: a 4 ra a 
καὶ ἄνευ ἐπιθυμιῶν ἵνα χαίρωσι ταῖς 
” a ε a , » ᾿Ξ, a 
ἄνευ λυπῶν ἡδοναῖς. τί οὖν ἄκος τῶν 
a 3 
τριῶν τούτων ; τοῖς μὲν οὐσία βρα- 
a ν 3 , a Ἂν ᾿ς 
χεῖα καὶ ἐργασία, τοῖς δὲ σωφροσύνη 
rd ‘J ΕΣ * 3 com 
τρίτον 8, εἴ τινες δύναιντο δι᾿ αὐτῶν 
BY tal Ν ἢ 
χαίρειν, οὐκ ἂν ἐπιζητοῖεν εἰ μὴ παρὰ 
»* Ἄς ca > 
φιλοσοφίας ἄκος, αἷ yap ἄλλαι av- 
Fear 
θρώπων δέονται. ἐπεὶ ἀδικοῦσί ye 
ε < 3 3 
τὰ μέγιστα διὰ τὰς ὑπερβολάς, adr 
a Φ ΑΝ 
οὐ διὰ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα, οἷον τυραννοῦσιν 
> 7. Noe a ὃ ‘ Noe τ 
οὐχ ἵνα μὴ ῥιγῶσιν (διὸ καὶ ai τιμαὶ 
/ A 3 ᾿ 3 λ id 
μεγάλαι, ἂν ἀποκτείνῃ τις ov κλέπτην 
> ἃ κα υ. ΟΥΡ N ν 
ἀλλὰ τύραννον)" ὥστε πρὸς τὰς μικ- 
Ν > & ‘ 4 ε , 
pas ἀδικίας βοηθητικὸς μόνον ὁ τρό- 
7 δὲ το 


πος τῆς Φαλέου πολιτείας. 


—I3. 


3 -“ Ἂ © > Ν μ᾿ 
ἀγανακτοῖεν [ἂν] ὡς οὐκ ἴσων ὄντες 
ν 
ἄξιοι, διὸ καὶ φαίνονται πολλάκις 
> 3 Ν ΄ mW 3 
ἐπιτιθέμενοι καὶ στασιάζοντες" ἔτι 8 
ε a 
ἢ πονηρία τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἄπληστον, 
καὶ τὸ πρῶτον μὲν ἱκανὸν διωβολία 
¥# ¢ 2 4 a> > 4 
μόνον, ὅταν δ᾽ ἤδη τοῦτ᾽ ἦ πάτριον, 
7,” , a st ¢ > 
ἀεὶ δέονται τοῦ πλείονος, ἕως εἰς 
” 5)" ” \ ε 
ἄπειρον ἔλθωσιν. ἄπειρος γὰρ ἡ 
δι > x 4 = A 
τῆς ἐπιθυμίας φύσις, ἧς πρὸς 
τὴν ἀναπλήρωσιν οἱ πολλοὶ ζῶσιν. 
es - , ᾿ ΄ mi a 
τῶν οὖν τοιούτων ἀρχή, μᾶλλον τοῦ 
Ν > 7 ε » Ἂς x Ν 
τὰς οὐσίας ὁμαλίζειν, τὸ τοὺς μὲν 
ἐπιεικεῖς τῇ φύσει τοιούτους παρα- 
σκευάζειν ὦστε μὴ βούλεσθαι πλεον- 
εκτεῖν, τοὺς δὲ φαύλους wore μὴ 
δύ 6. id a δ᾽ 2 t Ἃ - 
ύνασθαι" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, ἂν ἥττους 
τε ὦσι καὶ μὴ ἀδικῶνται. 7 δὲ 18— 
20. 


It seems advisable therefore to remove δὲ 18—21 to precede ὃ 14 
ἔτι, to treat as parallel versions §§ to—13, δὲ 18—20 cited above, and 
to take ὃ 21 as coming directly after them but before § 14", 


(7) UW. 11 ὃ 12. 


In ὃ g Aristotle says that eligibility to office on 


the ground of wealth and on the ground of merit are traits of oligarchy 
and aristocracy respectively : hence the Carthaginian constitution, where 
wealth and ability combined are qualifications for the highest offices, 
must be a third and distinct scheme. This, he adds, ὃ ro, is a fault in 
the legislator, who ought to have made provision that ability should not 
be associated with poverty even in citizens in a private station: ὁρᾶν 
ὅπως of βέλτιστοι δύνωνται σχολάζειν καὶ μηδὲν ἀσχημονεῖν, μὴ μόνον 


1 Susemihl in ¥ahrd. fiir Philol, χονι. 1866. p. 330. 
Η. 6 
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ἄρχοντες ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἰδιωτεύοντες. Now here, as far as the sense goes, the 
clause in ὃ 12 belongs: βέλτιον δ᾽, εἰ καὶ προεῖτο τὴν ἀπορίαν τῶν ἐπιεικῶν 
ὃ νομοθέτης, ἀλλὰ ἀρχόντων γε ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς σχολῆς. “If he was 
‘forced to neglect the last-mentioned task, at least he might have made 
“ provision for poor men in office.” Then would follow quite naturally 
the criticism of ὃ 10: “at all events he should not have allowed these 
‘“‘high offices to be virtually put up for sale’.” 

(8) ul 7 δὲ 3, 4 ὅταν δὲ τὸ πλῆθος πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύηται 
συμφέρον, καλεῖται τὸ κοινὸν ὄνομα πασῶν τῶν πολιτειῶν, πολιτεία. συμ- 
βαίνει 8 εὐλόγως. ἕνα μὲν γὰρ διαφέρειν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἢ πλείους ἐνδέχεται, 
πλείους δ᾽ ἤδη χαλεπὸν ἠκριβῶσθαι πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα τὴν 
πολεμικήν" αὕτη γὰρ ἐν πλήθει γίνεται" διόπερ κατὰ ταύτην τὴν πολιτείαν 
κυριώτατον τὸ προπολεμοῦν καὶ μετέχουσιν αὐτῆς οἱ κεκτημένοι τὰ ὅπλα. 
Spengel’ first called attention to the difficulty of συμβαίνει δ᾽ εὐλό- 
γως, when as Aristotle goes on to explain (ἤδη χαλεπόν) it is hard 
for a large number of citizens to attain a high standard of excellence. 
Thurot® supposed a lacuna to precede συμβαίνει, containing a reason 
for the name Πολιτεία, something like this: «διὰ τὸ τοὺς πολιτικοὺς 
ἄρχειν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τοὺς ἁπλῶς apicrouvs>. The parallel passage in 111. 17. 4 
πολιτικὸν πλῆθος ἐν ᾧ πέφυκεν ἐγγίνεσθαι πλῆθος πολεμικόν may have 
suggested to Zeller the insertion of πολεμικὸν before πλῆθος in ὃ 2. In 
any case he is right so far as this, that the remark to which συμβαίνει 
εὐλόγως refers must emphasize the warlike character of Πολιτεία", 
Schmidt lastly found such a remark, and the lost subject of the verb 
συμβαίνει, in the last clause of ὃ 4, καὶ μετέχουσιν αὐτῆς of κεκτημένοι τὰ 
ὅπλα, which he would transpose to come after πολιτεία. 

(9) Ut rr ὃ 20 ἀλλὰ ydp...§ 21 κεῖσθαι τοὺς νόμους. Schneider 
bracketed the clause ἀλλὰ γὰρ... ἀδίκους as superfluous and disturbing to 
the context. If retained in the present order there appears to be a 
double recension ἀλλὰ γὰρ... ἀδίκους = πλὴν τοῦτο.. νόμους". But it seems 
better, with Congreve, to reverse the order of the two sentences. 

(10) U1. 13 ὃ 6 εἰ δὲ τὸν ἀριθμὸν...ἐξ αὐτῶν. Thurot® sums up his 
elaborate examination of the context as follows. Aristotle has proposed, 
§ 5, to investigate who ought to have power in a state where all kinds 
of superiority are represented—wealth, nobility, virtue, numbers. The 
discussion continues as follows: (i) If the virtuous are few in number 
we must enquire whether there are enough of them to govern the state 


1 Susemihl Fahrb. f. Ph. xcvi. 1866. 4 Susemihl Philol, xx1x. 1840. τοῦ 


P- 333: : " n. τό, Quaest. Crit. 111. Ὁ. 18, IV. Ὁ. 12. 
3. Ueber die Politik p. 23 n. 24. 5 Susemihl Quaest. Chi, ae p. ἔς, 
3 Etudes sur Aristotle p. 42, 43. 8 Etudes sur Aristote 47—81. 
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or to constitute a state by themselves, ὃ 6. (ji) No superiority gives 
exclusive right to power, §§ 7—10. (iii) The best laws are adapted to 
the interest of the whole state and the body of citizens, §§ rz, 12. 
(iv) Individuals, one or more, of pre-eminent virtue cannot be reduced 
to a level of equality, §§ 13, 14 (then follows a digression on ostracism). 
Now (i) has no direct bearing on the question proposed: the right of 
virtuous men to command must be proved before any enquiry as to what 
ought to be done when the virtuous are few in number: (ii) is the 
negative solution and (iii) has the germs of a positive solution, which 
we may suppose more fully developed in a part now lost. A discussion 
of a particular case, analogous to that in (i), is presented in (iv). The 
conclusion is that the proper place for (i) will be after (iii), ie. some- 
where between ἀρετήν (δ 12, end) and εἰ δέ τίς ἐστιν, the beginning of 
$13. For δὲ 7—12 are certainly just as much in place immediately after 
the question proposed in § 5, which they answer from the negative side. 
And although in itself § 6 might very well follow § 5, it must excite 
considerable suspicion to find that the important question started in § 6 
is never fully answered at all and not even noticed until ὃ 13'. 

(11) I. 13. 22, The sentence date διὰ τοῦτο...τοῦτο δρῶσιν, if 
genuine, interrupts the thread of the remarks begun in § 20 and con- 
tinued to διορθοῦν in ὃ 23, to the effect that the problem, what to do 
with unduly eminent citizens, is one which is equally urgent in. all 
constitutions. The words cited ὥστε διὰ τοῦτο... τοῦτο δρῶσιν, however, 
do not bear upon the general problem, but on the particular case of 
monarchs. Hence, as Thurot’ saw, they would be more in place in ὃ 23 
after διορθοῦν, at the end of the general reflexions. Bernays* however 
found them a place at the end of ὃ 20 above, after ἔχει τρόπον. 

(12) I. cc, 15, 16. On the question of absolute sovereignty, 
πότερόν ποτε ἕνα συμφέρει κύριον εἶναι πάντων ἢ οὐ συμφέρει, a SUCCessioNn 
of ἀπορίαι and a general investigation are promised in 15 § 3. What 
follows in the order of the manuscripts may be briefly summarized as 
follows‘: (a) Is the rule of the best man more advantageous than the 
rule of the best laws? §§3—6. (8) Assuming that in certain directions 
the laws are insufficient, should the decision rest with the one best man 
or with a number of the more competent citizens, in the extreme case 
the whole body of a qualified community? §§ 7—10. Then comes a 
historical or antiquarian appendix to this ἀπορία, contained in §§ 11, 12. 
(y) How are the standing difficulties of hereditary succession, §§ 13, 14, 


1 Susemihl in PAz/ol, xxix. 1870 pp. Ὁ. In his Zrans/ation p. 211. 
3—4. 4 For a fuller account see the Analy- 
2 Etudes sur Aristote 51--- 53. sis p. 112 ἔν 
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and (5) a body-guard, §§ 14, 15, to be dealt with? Aristotle appends 
to this last enquiry a sort of digression, § 16, showing what would be 
the decision in the case of the constitutional monarch. But, as he 
explains, resuming his argument with c. 16, it is not the constitutional 
monarch, but the absolute sovereign about whom the question is now 
being raised (δὲ 1, 2, down to the words κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βούλησιν ὁ 
βασιλεύς). Here it seems absolutely necessary to assume a lacuna. 
For what immediately follows, ὃ 2 δοκεῖ δέ τισιν...ὃ 4 πάντων, relates to 
a different ἀπορία altogether: (e) Is not the rule of one an unnatural 
anomaly where the citizens are all on the same footing (ἐξ ὁμοίων 
ἡ mods)? Should not power rather pass from hand to hand (ava 
[4€pos) ? 

Here the limit of ἀπορίαι distinctly discernible is reached: in the 
remainder of c. τό, δὲ 413, ἀλλὰ μὴν.. «ὁμοίως, no new question is 
started, but remarks are jotted down which bear more or less directly 
on those formulated in the preceding chapter. Thus all from ὃ 4 ἀλλὰ 
μὴν as far as κατὰ τὸ ἔθος in ὃ g must belong to the first ἀπορία (a): 
Is the rule of the best man to be preferred to that of the laws? Not 
that it could anywhere find a place as a whole in 15 δὲ 3—6; but the 
earlier part (a) ἀλλὰ μὴν... 5 τῶν κειμένων could suitably be transferred 
to the end of 15 § καὶ to follow κάλλιον and precede ὅτι μὲν τοίνυν ; the 
remainder (6) τό ὃ καὶ 6 μὲν οὖν τὸν vopov...§ 9 κατὰ τὸ ἔθος might be 
inserted a little higher up in 15 ὃ 5 between πᾶσαν and ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως. 
Again, the next piece of c. 16, (¢) §§ 9, 10 from ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ῥᾷδιον 
as far as συμφράδμονες, clearly has for its subject that comparison of 
the one best man with a number of qualified citizens which is intro- 
duced in (8): and this might go in 15 ὃ 10 after ὁ εἷς and before εἰ δή. 
To this same ἀπορία further belongs the remainder of c. 16, from 
§ τὸ εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ viv to the end δεῖν ὁμοίως ; when placed side by side 
with c. 15 §§ 7--10 καὶ γὰρ... εἷς, it is seen to be another recension 
of that passage. 


\ N a , δικά ἰσὶ δὲ Noa κ ἃ ε» ΗΜ 
καὶ γὰρ νῦν συνιόντες δικάζουσι εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ νῦν περὶ ἐνίων ab ἀρχαὶ 
ΓΙ ᾿ς 3 Ἂν: 
καὶ βουλεύονται καὶ κρίνουσιν, αὗται κύριαι κρίνειν, ὥσπερ ὃ δικαστής, περὶ 
» 9 Ny ε , Py ν a ee + > a , Ὁ ἃ 
δ᾽ εἰσὶν αἱ κρίσεις πᾶσαι περὶ τῶν ὧν ὁ νόμος ἀδυνατεῖ διορίζειν, ἐπεὶ 
» ᾧ 3 i 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον. καθ' ἕνα μὲν οὖν συμ- περὶ ὧν γε δυνατός, οὐδεὶς ἀμφισβη- 
᾿ e a 
βαλλόμενος ὁστισοῦν ἴσως χείρων' τεῖ περὶ τούτων ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἄριστα ὁ 
Γ ΄ a ¢ t + 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἡ πόλις ἐκ πολλῶν, ὥσπερ νόμος ἄρξειε Kal κρίνειεν. GAN ἐπεὶ 
A 4 tal ‘ “-“ an 
ἑστίασις συμφορητὸς καλλίων μιᾶς τὰ μὲν ἐνδέχεται περιληφθῆναι τοῖς 
ν ε A δ Ἂν; “ A tA 4 ¥ ‘ XQ > , ' ae ἃ = a 
καὶ ἁπλῆς. διὰ τοῦτο καὶ κρίνει a- νόμοις τὰ δὲ ἀδύνατα; ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἃ 


᾿ Oe es « 
μεινον ὄχλος πολλὰ ἢ εἷς ὁστισοῦν. ποιεῖ διαπορεῖν καὶ ζητεῖν πότερον 
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” 
ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀδιάφθορον τὸ πολύ, 
, Ὁ 

καθάπερ ὕδωρ τὸ πλεῖον, οὕτω καὶ τὸ 
lel a 3 

πλῆθος τῶν ὀλίγων ἀδιαφθορώτερον᾽ 
a N εν -ὺ o> a , 

τοῦ γὰρ ἑνὸς UT ὀργῆς κρατηθέντος 

κι 

ἢ τινος ἑτέρου πάθους τοιούτου ἀναγ- 
a , a 

καῖον διεφθάρθαι τὴν κρίσιν, ἐκεῖ δ᾽ 

” o , 

ἔργον ἅμα πάντας ὀργισθῆναι καὶ 

ἁμαρτεῖν. ἔστω δὲ τὸ πλῆθος οἱ 

ἐλεύθεροι, μηδὲν παρὰ τὸν νόμον 
, 

πράττοντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ περὶ ὧν ἐκλείπειν 

> na > # > Ν Ἄς Ν “- 

ἀναγκαῖον αὐτόν. εἰ δὲ On μὴ τοῦτο 
di n 

ῥάδιον ἐν πολλοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ πλείους 

εἶεν ἀγαθοὶ καὶ ἄνδρες καὶ πολῖται, 
* 

πότερον 6 εἷς ἀδιαφθορώτερος ἄρχων, 

nx a 

ἢ μᾶλλον οἱ πλείους μὲν τὸν ἀριθμὸν 

ἀγαθοὶ δὲ πάντες; ἢ δῆλον ὡς οἱ 

πλείους ; ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν στασιάσουσιν 

ὁ δὲ εἷς ἀστασίαστος. ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
a? τ ἢ Pa w μὲ a 

τοῦτ᾽ ἀντιθετέον ἴσως ὅτι σπουδαῖοι 
Ἂν , 4 > ~ ec 

τὴν ψυχὴν, ὥσπερ κακεῖνος O εἰς. 15 


δὲ 7—10. 
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” , Ν , 
TOV ἄριστον νόμον ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον 
Ἃ Ν Ν x. + +. 
ἢ τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἄριστον. περὶ ὧν 
‘ , n a 
yap βουλεύονται νομοτεθῆσαι τῶν 
a Ἑ 
ἀδυνάτων ἐστίν. οὐ τοίνυν τοῦτό γ᾽ 
᾿ ΝΜ 
ἀντιλέγουσιν, ὡς οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ἄν- 
θρωπον εἶναι τὸν κρινοῦντα περὶ τῶν 
a zs 3 μι 3 A La 
τοιούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι οὐχ ἕνα μόνον 
ἀλλὰ πολλούς. 


” s ey a , 
apxXwv πεπαιδευμένος πὍπο του νομου 


κρίνει γὰρ ἕκαστος 


~ x > 2. 
καλῶς, ἄτοπον τ᾽ ἴσως ἂν εἶναι δόξειεν 
a » 
εἰ βέλτιον ἔχοι τις δυοῖν ὄμμασι καὶ 
a ΠΝ f 
δυσὶν ἀκοαῖς κρίνων, καὶ πράττων 
AY ἧς 
δυσὶ ποσὶ καὶ χερσίν, ἢ πολλοὶ πολ- 
> 
λοῖς, ἐπεὶ καὶ viv ὀφθαλμοὺς πολ- 
co Ν 
λοὺς οἱ μονάρχοι ποιοῦσιν αὐτῶν καὶ 
a ΄ Ν 
ὦτα καὶ χεῖρας καὶ πόδας. τοὺς γὰρ 
aa ene eke were ifn Β 
τῇ ἀρχῇ καὶ αὑτοῦ φίλους ποιοῦνται 
ὰ a 2 ᾿ς. + 3, 
συνάρχους. μὴ φίλοι μὲν οὖν ὄντες 
᾿ , 
ov ποιήσουσι κατὰ τὴν TOU μονάρχου 
προαίρεσιν' εἰ δὲ φίλοι κἀκείνου καὶ 
a 2 a o ’ 3, ΝΑ 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, ὃ γε φίλος ἴσος καὶ ὅμοιος, 
ῳ “ ” 
aor εἰ τούτους οἴεται δεῖν ἄρχειν, 
τοὺς ἴσους καὶ ὁμοίους ἄρχειν οἴεται 


16 δὲ 10—13. 


δεῖν ὁμοίως. 


Such would be the best restoration of the primitive order of these 


two chapters, if the order of thought and the connexion were solely to 
be followed. Vet undoubtedly the less complicated and _ artificial 
assumption is that of two independent versions combined by an over- 
careful or unintelligent compiler. Such a view has been acutely advo- 
cated by Mr J. Cook Wilson’. ‘It may be that the two chapters belong 
“almost wholly to two parallel versions and that instead of being 
“ combined they should be still further resolved.” Thus 


(i) 15 §§ 2, 3 τὸ μὲν odv...évovcas= τό ὃ 1 περὶ δὲ τοῦ...ἔλαττον. 
(ii) 15 δὲ 3--6 ἀρχὴ...πάντας corresponds in subject to 
τό δὲ 3—9 τὸν dpa νόμον... κατὰ τὸ ἔθος + §§ το, 11 εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ 
se a , 
“πέρι τῶν τοιουτων. 
15 §§7—10 καὶ ydp...o εἷς corresponds in subject to 


16 ὃ 11—13 GAN’ ὅτι...δεῖν ὁμοίως and to δὲ 9, το ἀλλὰ μὴν 


(iii) 


1 Yournal of Philology X. 1881. pp. 82, 83. 
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οὐδὲ ῥᾷδιον... συμφράδμονεςς. “Of these passages the third 
[τό δὲ 9, 10] disturbs the context and looks like a parallel 
version of the second.” 


To this arrangement of the contents of the two chapters it may be 
objected’ (1) that the second version is so fragmentary as to present no 
statement of the problems under discussion and no intimation when we 
pass from one of them to the other. (2) The arrangement destroys 
what appears to be one connected sentence beginning 15 ὃ τό τάχα μὲν 
οὖν and continued in τό ὃ 1 περὶ δὲ τοῦ βασιλέως. The sense runs on 
without a break from 15 ὃ 14 ἔχει δ᾽ ἀπορίαν to τό ὃ 2 ὁ βασιλεύς. 
(3) The resolution into parallel versions is not complete; it must be 
supplemented by transposition: for it has to be admitted that τό δὲ 4, 5 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα...τῶν κειμένων “interrupts the argument of the context: 
“it belongs to the same part of the subject as [§§ το, 11] 1287 b 16—23 
“and may be read after τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐστίν 1287 Ὁ 23” (in § 11). 

Spengel’ proposed a simpler remedy for the confusion of cc. 15, 16: 
viz. to transpose 16 δὲ 4—9 ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα γε...κατὰ τὸ ἔθος to follow 
κάλλιον, at the end of 15 ὃ 5. The passage following κατὰ τὸ ἔθος in 
16 ὃ 9 also begins with ἀλλὰ μὴν, and there is an actual case, viz. the 
ms, A‘, where the recurrence of a word (συλλογισμός in het. 1. 2 
1357a 17 and Ὁ 6) led to the omission of the intervening passage and 
its insertion in the margin. The inadequateness of this solution of the 
difficulty need hardly be demonstrated. For not only (1) does Spengel 
propose to insert ov after ζητεῖν in τό ὃ 11, but (2) when he has trans- 
posed τό δὲ 4—9 to follow 15 ὃ 5, he is obliged to explain that what we 
then get is a sort of dialogue between the supporters of personal rule 
and of the laws*. 


(13) Iv(vi). 1 δὲ τι, 12=c. 2 δὲ 1, 2 


2 7s > 3 ‘ Ἃ, fod aA 
ἐχόμενον δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν 
λόγων δεόμενον καὶ πόλιν εὐδαίμονα 
τὴν ἀρίστην εἶναι καὶ πράττουσαν 
καλώς. 
Ν Ἂς Ν Ἂν x % 

τειν τὴν μὴ τὰ καλὰ πράττουσαν 

> 3 
οὐδὲν δὲ καλὸν ἔργον οὔτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς 


2907 ἧς a te 
ἀδύνατον γὰρ καλῶς πράτ- 


1 Cp. Susemihl Avistotelis Politica ter- 
tium ed. Ὁ. ΧΧΙ. 

2 Arist. Stud. 111. 26 (78), f. 

3 ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἂν φαίη τις ws ἀντὶ τούτου 
βουλεύσεται περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστα κάλλιον. 
The reply is: ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα γε μὴ δοκεῖ 
δύνασθαι διορίζειν ὁ νόμος, οὐδ᾽ ἀνθρωπος 


3 % A > ’, A 
πότερον δὲ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν τὴν 
> ν᾿ κ' ΄ eu Lees 

αὐτὴν εἶναι φατέον ἑνός τε ἑκάστου 
a > , * / EY x ‘ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων Kat πόλεως ἢ μὴ THY 
ΕἾΘ: Xr , 5 2. fal Ν 
αὑτήν, λοιπόν ἐστιν εἰπεῖν. φανερὸν 
δὲ ‘\ a a 4 Nu 8 ΄ 
€ καὶ τοῦτο πάντες yap ἂν ὁμολογή- 


> ν > ὁ ¢ SSS. 
σέιαν εἰνᾶι τὴν αὐτὴν. Οσοι yap ἐν 


ἂν δύναιτο γνωρίζειν. Objection: ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπίτηδες παιδεύσας ὁ νόμος ἐφίστησι τὰ 
λοιπὰ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ γνώμῃ κρίνειν καὶ 
διοικεῖν τοὺς ἄρχοντας. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπανορθοῦ- 
σθαι δίδωσιν, ὅ τι dv δόξῃ πειρωμένοις ἄμει- 
voy εἶναι τῶν κειμένων. Final reply and 
decision: ὁ μὲν οὖν τὸν νόμον κτλ. 
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» ἔς 
οὔτε πόλεως χωρὶς ἀρετῆς καὶ φρο- 
f 
νήσεως" ἀνδρία δὲ πόλεως Kat δικαιο- 
, ᾿, id ν > x w 
σύνη καὶ φρόνησις τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει 
- 
δύναμιν καὶ μορφήν, ὧν μετασχὼν 
ῳ - 3 Ψ' £ e 
ἕκαστος τῶν ἀνθρώπων λέγεται δίκαι- 


δ, + a * ᾿ gyn ἃ # 
πλούτῳ τὸ ζῆν εὖ τίθενται ἐφ᾽ ἑνός, 
= ‘ £ μὲ Ν 
οὗτοι καὶ τὴν πόλιν ὅλην, ἐὰν ἢ 
ig go ‘ 
πλουσία, μακαρίζουσιν. ὅσοι τε τὸν 
ἧς, 4 a“ 
τυραννικὸν βίον μάλιστα τιμώσιν, 


μα , ” 
οὗτοι καὶ πόλιν τὴν πλείστων ap- 


Ν £ ‘ , wn 
Os Kat φρόνιμος καὶ σώφρων. C. 1 yovoav εὐδαιμονεστάτην εἶναι φαῖεν 
§§ 11, 12. ἄν. εἴ τέ τις τὸν ἕνα Ov ἀρετὴν 
3 ,΄ Ν i. 5. [4 
ἀποδέχεται, καὶ πόλιν εὐδαιμονεστέ- 


ραν φήσει τὴν σπουδαιοτέραν. C. 2 


δὲ 1, 2 


Here the language is by no means similar and the thought that virtue 
in the state is the same as virtue in the individual seems introduced in 
different connexion in the two passages. Nevertheless they cannot 
both stand. The latter opens the discussion afresh without any allusion 
to the previous chapter, as Spengel observed’. If it is to be fitted into 
this part of the work, it must be intended to supersede some part of 
c. 1. Susemihl is probably right in holding this part to be δὲ 11, 12”. 

(14) Iv(vi1). 4 δὲ 8, 9. Giphanius (Van Giffen)® calls attention to 
the difficulty of connecting the last words of ὃ 8, ἐπεὶ τό ye καλὸν ἐν 
πλήθει καὶ μεγέθει εἴωθε γίνεσθαι, with those immediately preceding. 
Schneider proposed to transpose the whole period to the end of the 
chapter to follow εὐσύνοπτος : in this way § 9 ὁ λεχθεὶς ὅρος would refer 
to the number of the citizens. If the words ἐπεὶ.. 
right place and are to be taken with ὃ 8, the preceding sentence θείας 
yap...70 πᾶν must be parenthetical. They cannot go with ὃ 9 as the 
passage stands. Koraes omitted διό: it is a smaller change, with 
Bécker*, to transpose ἐπεὶ... γίνεσθαι to follow ἀναγκαῖον in ὃ 9. 

(15) Iv (vil). 8. 2 οἷον εἴτε τροφὴ τδῦτό ἐστιν εἴτε χώρας πλῆθος εἴτ᾽ 
ἄλλο τι τῶν τοιούτων ἐστίν. Bojesen® saw that these words should follow 
directly upon § 1 ὅσα ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν which they illus- 
trate. They are not suitable to be instances of ἕν te κοινὸν καὶ ταὐτὸ 
τοῖς κοινωνοῖς ἄλλης κοινωνίας, as on the ordinary arrangement they 
might be taken to be. 

(16) τν (στὴ. 8 §§ 3, 4 ὅταν δ᾽ ἧ...κτήσεώς ἐστιν. The proposal to 
make this passage follow πολιτείας at the end of ὃ 5 serves to bring the 
mention of κοινωνία in ὃ 4 nearer to the κοινωνοῖς of ὃ 2°. . 


«γίνεσθαι are in their 


1 Oeber die Politik, pp. 45, 48. 3 Comm. PP- ed 
2 Yahrb. f. Philol. ΧΟΙΧ. 1866 p. 602. 4 op. ¢. 13, 
See also Bécker De guibusdam Pol. Ar. 5 Ὥρα (Capentiazen 1845) pp. 24— 
Τρεῖς (Greifswald, 1867) p. 6f., Spengel 26. ΐ ; 
Arist, Stud. 111. 30 (82). 6 Susemihl Quaest. Crit. V, p. 15. 
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(17) τν (vit) cc. 1315. Wilson’ regards c. 13 as a shorter dupli- 
cate of cc. 14, 15. “In each the same question is proposed, what is 
‘‘happiness or the chief good? (compare 1332 a7 and 1333 a15, 16); 
“and the discussion of it is followed in each by a transition, in almost 
“the same terms, to the subject of education (cp. 13 δὲ 10—13, with 
“15 δὲ 6, 7 ὅτι μὲν οὖν... ἦχθαι)" These transitional passages stand as 
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follows : 


ke A 

ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀγαθοί γε Kal σπουδαῖοι 
γίνονται διὰ τριῶν. (δ 11) τὰ τρία 
δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστι φύσις ἔθος λόγος. 
καὶ γὰρ φῦναι δεῖ πρῶτον οἷον ἀνθρω- 
πον ἀλλὰ μὴ τῶν ἄλλων τι ζῴων, εἶτα 
καὶ ποιόν τινα τὸ σῶμα καὶ τὴν 
ψυχήν. ἔνια δὲ οὐδὲν ὄφελος φῦναι" 
τὰ γὰρ ἔθη μεταβάλλειν ποιεῖ" ἔνια 

΄ > Ν a , 3 
γάρ ἐστι διὰ τῆς φύσεως ἐπαμ- 
φοτερίζοντα διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ἐπὶ τὸ 
χεῖρον καὶ τὸ βέλτιον. (ὃ τ2) τὰ μὲν 

7 4 a ld ὃ s Lal 

οὖν ἄλλα τῶν ζῴων μάλιστα μὲν τῇ 
φύσει fF, μικρὰ δ᾽ ἔνια καὶ τοῖς 
ἔθεσιν, ἄνθρωπος δὲ καὶ λόγῳ" μόνον 
γὰρ ἔχει λόγον. 

Ὁ - - lal > 

ὥστε δεῖ ταῦτα συμφωνεῖν ἀλ- 
λήλοις. 
= Ἄς x X A ¥ 
ἐθισμοὺς καὶ τὴν φύσιν πράττουσι 


πολλὰ γὰρ παρὰ τοὺς 


διὰ τὸν λόγον, ἐὰν πεισθῶσιν ἄλλως 
ἔχειν βέλτιον. 

(δ 12) τὴν μὲν τοίνυν φύσιν 
οἵους εἶναι δεῖ τοὺς μέλλοντας 
εὐχειρώτους ἔσεσθαι τῷ νομοθέτῃ, 
διωρίσμεθα πρότερον" τὸ δὲ 
λοιπὸν ἔργον ἤδη παιδείας. τὰ 
μὲν γὰρ ἐθιζόμενοι μανθάνουσι, 
13 §§ το---12. 


Ἂς 5.3 Ζ 
τὰ δ᾽ ἀκούοντες. 


δ 3 ed x ¢ 3 κ᾿ 
ἐν «τὴν ἀρετήν,» καὶ ὅτι Ov αὐτήν, 
\ 2 ΄ ᾿ Ἂν ἢ Ἂς ὃ AY 
φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων" πῶς δὲ καὶ διὰ 
a ‘ 
τίνων ἔσται, τοῦτο by θεωρητέον, 
‘ id 
τυγχάνομεν δη διῃρημένοι πρότερον 
“ , 8 
ὅτι φύσεως καὶ ἔθους καὶ λόγου 
δεῖ, τούτων δὲ ποίους μέν τινας 
ἂν "ἢ ‘ , Ὁ 
εἶναι χρὴ τὴν φύσιν, διώρισται 
, Ν Ν lol 
πρότερον, λοιπὸν δὲ θεωρῆσαι 
a Ψ' a“ , 
πότερον παιδευτέοι TH λόγῳ 
a ΠΥ aA 
πρότερον ἢ τοῖς ἔθεσιν. 


ταῦτα γὰρ δεῖ πρὸς ἄλληλα 
συμφωνεῖν συμφωνίαν τὴν ἀρίσ- 
τὴν᾽ ἐνδέχεται γὰρ διημαρτηκέναι 

Ν ‘ ΄ a - . ὦ 
καὶ τὸν λόγον τῆς βελτίστης ὑπο- 
θέσεως καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ὁμοίως 


: ἦχθαι. 15 §§ 6, 7. 


There is certainly a striking parallelism here: compare especially 


13 § 13 with τούτων δὲ ποίους... ἔθεσιν in the right hand column; but it is 
partly covered by the reference back τυγχάνομεν δὲ διῃρημένοι πρότερον, 
which Wilson is obliged to suppose inserted or to be, possibly, a reference 


1 Yournal of Phil. X. pp. 84, 85. 
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to the Zhics. That there is an advance in the treatment of cc. 14, 15 
will become apparent on a close comparison with c. 13: see the 
Analysis (p. 116). Similarly in ur. c. 9 there is an elaboration of the 
earlier sketch in 11. c. 6; in 1. cc. 5—y7 the conclusions anticipated in 
I. c. 4 are but amplified and supported’, 

In 13 ὃ 12 the fact that man often obeys reason in opposition to his 
habits and nature is a strange reason why habits and nature should be 
in harmony with reason*. Hence Bocker® proposed to transpose ὥστε 
«ναἀλλήλοις to follow βέλτιον at the end of ὃ 11. In this place it 
emphasizes the agreement necessary between the habits and the natural 
capacity of our citizens, But Wilson points out that the parallel clause 
in c. 15 refers to λόγος and ἔθη; hence he defends the order of the 
manuscripts. The meaning then would be: “reason ought to work for 
“the end which the legislator has in view in harmony with nature and 
“habit ; for men may be induced by reason to do what they would 
“never do by nature or by habit.” 

(18) τν (vil). 16 §§ 4, 5 σχέδον δὲ πάντα... τούτους. This solution of 
the whole question discussed in this chapter should surely follow the 
difficulties enumerated, and not interrupt the enumeration, as it does at 
present. It is proposed to remove it to follow ὃ 8 πληθύον ἔτι «ἢ μικρόν». 
If this be done, (1) ὃ 6 ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ τῶν νέων κτὰ will directly explain ὃ 4 
ἔτι δ᾽ ὅθεν ἀρχόμενοι... βούλησιν; (2) the transposed passage will have an 
excellent continuation in ὃ 9, which fixes the ages for marriage at 18 
and 37(?) respectively *. 

(19) τν (νπὴ. 17 ὃ 6 τὰς δὲ διατάσεις...διατεινομένοις. These remarks 
must apply to the-very earliest infancy. If so they ought to come after 
§ 3 ἄσκησιν; for in ὃ 4 Aristotle goes on to discuss τὴν ἐχομένην ἡλικίαν. 
The transposition suggested is supported by the fact that then ém- 
σκεπτέον 87 will follow directly upon ὃ 5, to which in any case it must be 
referred ἢ, 

(20) τιν (vu). 17 ὃ 12 νῦν μὲν οὖν ἐν παραδρομῇ.. ἀναγκαῖον. These 
remarks are clearly intended to put a close to the whole discussion of 
δὲ 8—14. If so, they should come at the end, ze. after δυσμένειαν 
(? δυσγένειαν) in ὃ 14°. 

(21) ν (νι). 4 ὃ 7. The clause δεῖ δὲ οὐκ ἐκ τῶν προτέρων ἔργων 
κρίνειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν viv' ἀνταγωνιστὰς γὰρ τῆς παιδείας νῦν ἔχουσι, 


1 Comp. Susemihl 477s. Politica tertium 4 Susemihl Quaest. Crit. VII. p. 15. 
ed, pp. XXI, XXII. Ὁ Susemihl in Phzlologus xxv. 1867. 
2°Cp. Susemihl in PAz/ol, xxv, 1867. pp. 408—9. 
03. § Susemihl 7. ¢. 
3 op. c. 18. 
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πρότερον δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχον must refer to the Lacedaemonians and their recent 
rivals the Thebans. They would stand better directly after the criti- 
cism on the Lacedaemonians in § 4; the intermediate remarks, §§ 5, 6, 
being of a general character and a deduction from this particular case’. 
Moreover δὲ should then be changed to δὴ). 

(22) v(vut). ν ὃ 17 ἔτι δὲ ἀκροώμενοι τῶν μιμήσεων γίνονται πάντες 
συμπαθεῖς καὶ χωρὶς τῶν ῥυθμῶν καὶ τῶν μελῶν αὐτῶν. As they stand, 
these words, introduced by ἔτι, should give a second reason ὅτι γινόμεθα 
ποιοί τινες τὰ ἤθη διὰ τῆς μουσικῆς, the first being the ‘enthusiasm’ 
inspired by the melodies of Olympos. But the reason alleged is surely 
only a generalization of the first: ‘enthusiastic’ strains inspire ‘ en- 
thusiasm’: and, further, all men become attuned to the mood of 
musical imitations by listening to them. Now a little further down, 
§ 18, we are told that ‘rhythms and melodies afford the best imitations, 
“short of the reality, of emotions, virtues, and moral qualities gene- 
“rally : which is plain from their effects. For as we listen to music the 
“ soul undergoes a change.” But why should this change of mood in 
the soul prove music to be the best means of faithfully pourtraying 
morality and emotion? Transfer to this place the words from ὃ 17, 
and the reason is plain: ‘“ because all men are attuned to the mood of 
the musical imitations to which they listen, even if there be no words, 
but mere rhythm and melody,” 2. 6. a purely instrumental performance’. 

(23) V(vitl). V ὃ 25 καί τις ἔοικε συγγένεια ταῖς ἁρμονίαις καὶ τοῖς 
ῥυθμοῖς * * εἶναι (διὸ πολλοί φασι τῶν σοφῶν οἱ μὲν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι τὴν 
ψυχήν, οἱ δ᾽ ἔχειν ἁρμονίαν). Bocker® recommends that this, the only 
clause not at present included in the huge period stretching from § 17 
to the end of c. 5, should be transposed to a place before the apodosis, 
z.e. after § 23 and before ἐκ μὲν οὖν τούτων ὃ 24. 

(24) vi(1v). cc. 3, 4 §§ r—19. There are good grounds* for be- 
lieving that this portion of Bk. vi(iv) is not genuine. From the 
parallelism of 4 ὃ 7, ὅτι μὲν οὖν πολιτεῖαι πλείους καὶ de ἣν αἰτίαν, εἴρηται" 
διότι δὲ πλείους τῶν εἰρημένων, καὶ τίνες καὶ διὰ τί, λέγωμεν ἀρχὴν λαβόντες 
τὴν εἰρημένην πρότερον, to 4 ὃ 20 (the first words after the suspected 
section) ὅτι μὲν οὖν εἰσὶ πολιτεῖαι πλείους, καὶ διὰ τίνας αἰτίας, εἴρηται 
πρότερον, the inference was drawn that there were two interpolations. 
That the second is not a continuation of the first, but rather a parallel 
version unskilfully added by the compiler’, seems probable from the 

1 Susemihl 2d. p. 411, Q. C. IV. 20, 3 op. ες. p. 18. 
also Bécker independently of. c. p. 18. 4 Susemihl in Rhein. Mus. XX1. 1866. 
2 Susemihl Phzlologus xxv. 1867. 411 §54—560. 


—413, Q. C, IV. 20, Spengel Arist. Stud. 5 See Cook Wilson in ournal of 
44, 45. Philol. Χ. 80, 81. 
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fact that the promise made in 4 ὃ 7 διότι δὲ πλείους κτλ, is never 
redeemed: instead of this the main subject of c. 3 is treated over 
again in 4 §§ 7—19. We will here cite only the more exact corre- 
spondences adduced by Wilson in support of this view. 


fol Ν μὴ i a 
τοῦ μὲν οὖν εἶναι πλείους πολιτείας 
Ν a , Η ἣν ia hs 
αἰτίον oT. πάσης ἐστὶ μέρη πλείω 


38: 


᾿ 
πόλεως τὸν ἀριθμόν. 


we x. Ν κ 3 led 
πρῶτον μὲν yap ἐξ οἰκιῶν συγκει- 
Γὰ a 
μένας ὁρῶμεν πάσας τὰς πόλεις, 
μὲ ld td a , 
ἔπειτα πάλιν τούτου τοῦ πλήθους 
τοὺς μὲν εὐπόρους ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
ἣν, 3. 3 , ἃς 3 4 Ἃ, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἀπόρους τοὺς δὲ μέσους, καὶ 
τῶν εὐπόρων δὲ καὶ τῶν ἀπόρων τὸ 
ε 
μὲν ὁπλιτικὸν τὸ δ᾽ ἄοπλον. καὶ 
x a 
TOV μὲν γεωργικὸν δῆμον ὁρῶμεν 
” \ ΕἸ 3 a * 23 
ὄντα, tov δ᾽ ἀγοραῖον, tov δὲ 
3 351, 2. 


* x an Ν a 
€Tl προς ταις KATA πλοῦτον δια- 


βάναυσον. 


Lad m* ἃ Ἅ © , a ᾿ 
φοραῖς ἔστιν ἣ μὲν κατὰ γένος ἢἣ δὲ 
2 3 ta * x ‘\ my” ‘ 
κατ᾽ ἀρετήν. καὶ εἴ τι δὴ τοι- 
a g ” , > 
ovrov ἕτερον εἴρηται πόλεως εἶναι 

an 3 
μέρος ἐν τοῖς περὶ τὴν ἀριστοκρατίαν" 
> a “ s > , a 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ διείλομεν ἐκ πόσων μερῶν 


3 ἃ 4: 


3 ΄ 2 ON a ΄, 
αναγκαίων εστι πασα πόλις. 


φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι πλείους ἀναγ- 
καῖον εἶναι πολιτείας, εἴδει διαφε- 
ρούσας ἀλλήλων" καὶ γὰρ ταῦτ᾽ εἴδει 
διαφέρει τὰ μέρη σφῶν αὐτῶν. 3 ὃ 5. 


2 a »” , > 
ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα πολιτείας εἶναι τοσ- 
, A + 
αὐτας ὅσαι περ τάξεις κατὰ τὰς 
Ν x ἣν 
ὑπεροχάς εἶσι καὶ κατὰ τὰς διαφορὰς 


4 ὃ 6. 


τῶν μορίων. 


ὁμολογοῦμεν γὰρ οὐχ ἕν μέρος 
ἀλλὰ πλείω πᾶσαν ἔχειν πόλιν. 4 ὃ 7. 

καὶ γὰρ αἱ πόλεις οὐκ ἐξ ἑνὸς ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκ πολλῶν σύγκεινται μορίων, ὥσπερ 
4 9. 


a bo > 3 Ἂς Ἂν Ἂς νΝ 
ἕν μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὸ περὶ τὴν τροφὴν 


εἴρηται πολλάκις. 


a e , v4 
πλῆθος, οἵ καλούμενοι γεωργοΐ, 
4 ‘+ ‘ Ψ' Ld 
δεύτερον δὲ τὸ καλούμενον Bavav- 
σον, κτλ 
; ee x 
τρίτον δὲ «τὸ:- ἀγοραῖον, KTA 
¥: Ἂς, ἧς Υ , 
τέταρτον δὲ τὸ θητικόν, πέμπτον 
a a 
δὲ γένος τὸ προπολεμῆσον, ὃ τούτων 
* 3 al Ψ' 
οὐδὲν ἧττον ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστιν ὑπάρ- 


xew κτὰ 4 §§ 9, το. 


yo ‘ μὲ , 
ὥστε KTA......pavepov ὅτι TO γε 
‘ at a 
ὁπλιτικὸν ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι τῆς 


πόλεως μόριον. * * ἕβδομον δὲ τὸ 

ταῖς οὐσίαις λειτουργοῦν, ὅπερ καλοῦ- 
3 # κ᾿ 5 δὲ Ν ὃ 

μεν εὐπόρους. ὄγδοον δὲ τὸ δημιουρ- 

γικὸν κτλ 

καὶ 


νονεν ἀναγκαῖον μετέχοντας 


i J δὰ 3 a a -“ 
εἶναίτινας ἀρετῆς τῶν πολιτικῶν. 
4 δὲ 15—17. 

ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ ζῴου προῃρούμεθα 
λαβεῖν εἴδη, πρῶτον μὲν ἂν ἀπο- 
7, 
διωρίζομεν ὅπερ ἀναγκαῖον πᾶν ἔχειν 
ζῷον κτλ 
ΕΣ a > - Ψ' , 
εἰ δὲτοσαῦτα εἶναι δεῖ μόνον, τούτων 
c a , 
δ᾽ εἶεν διαφοραί, ... ὃ τῆς συζεύξεως 
~ t 3 ν » > Ὲ ΣΡ. 
τῆς τούτων ἀριθμὸς ἐξ ἀνάγκης ποιήσει 
πλείω γένη ζῴων κτλ. ... ὥσθ᾽ ὅταν 
ληφθῶσι τούτων πάντες οἱ ἐνδεχό- 
ἐφ RA 
μενοι συνδυασμοί, ποιήσουσιν εἴδη 
ta x aD + cal ra .“ 
ζῴου, καὶ τοσαῦτ᾽ εἴδη τοῦ ζῴου ὅσαι 
, ᾿ 
περ αἱ συζεύξεις τῶν ἀναγκαίων μορίων 

= pf A 3.» νΝ εἶ ia Ν a 

εἰσίν. τὸν αὐτὸν δὴ τρόπον καὶ τῶν 


4 §§ 8, 9. 


εἰρημένων πολιτειῶν. 
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, 
μάλιστα δὲ δοκοῦσιν εἶναι δύο, 
Ed >. % n ζ΄ be 
καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πνευμάτων λέγεται 
τὰ μὲν βόρεια τὰ δὲ νότια, τὰ δ᾽ 
” a ΄, “ \ 
ἄλλα τούτων παρεκβάσεις, οὕτω Kal 
tad na a, a ν 3 
τῶν πολιτειῶν δύο, δῆμος καὶ ὀλιγαρ- 


? AY fe ἂν 
ἀλλὰ πένεσθαι καὶ πλουτεῖν τοὺς 
3 ΝῊ 3... ‘ cel F 
αὑτοὺς ἀδύνατον. διὸ ταῦτα μέρη 
, ” 
μάλιστα εἶναι δοκεῖ πόλεως, of ev- 
ΕΩ 
ποροι καὶ οἱ ἄποροι. ἔτι δὲ διὰ τὸ 
ε 4; Ἀ. Ν Ν ‘ Ἂν 3 Σ ἢ 
ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ τοὺς μὲν ὀλίγους 


fa ἩΝ ‘ - 

xia. 3 ὃ 6, εἶναι τοὺς δὲ πολλούς, ταῦτα ἐναντία 
i. F fed a la 

μέρη φαίνεται τῶν τῆς πόλεως μο- 

ὦ (ἢ ‘ 

ρίων. ὥστε καὶ τὰς πολιτείας κατὰ 
Ν ΓΝ lal 

tas ὑπεροχὰς τούτων καθιστᾶσι, καὶ 
ἊΨ 

δύο πολιτεῖαι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι, δημο- 


κρατία καὶ ὀλιγαρχία. 4 §§ 18, 19. 


Whereas in 3 ὃ 4 the one version refers to Bk. τν (v1), ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
τὴν ἀριστοκρατίαν (whence it may be inferred that its author had the 
original order of the books before him), “the second version inserts, 
“instead of the reference, a long passage similar to that part of Bk. 
“tv (vi) which the first version refers to.” 

To sum up, there does appear to be sufficient evidence of a parallel 
version: it must be remarked, however, (1) that the second version, as 
it now stands, plainly refers to the former 4 ὃ 7 ἀρχὴν λαβόντες τὴν 
-elpypevnv’: therefore this at least must be due to an editor who wished 
to make the two continuous. (2) There seems to be nothing in c. 3 to 
correspond with the simile of an animal in 4 §§ 7, 8; for the sense and 
bearing of 3 δὲ 5, 6, suggested by Wilson, appear very different. 

(25) νι (ν). 6 §§ 2, 3. τοῖς δὲ ἄλλοις μετέχειν ἔξεστιν, ὅταν κτήσωνται 
τὸ τίμημα τὸ διωρισμένον ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων. διὸ πᾶσι τοῖς κτησαμένοις ἔξεστι 
μετέχειν. ὅλως μὲν γὰρ τὸ μὲν μὴ ἐξεῖναι πᾶσιν ὀλιγαρχικόν, τὸ δὲ dy ἐξεῖναι 
σχολάζειν ἀδύνατον μὴ προσόδων οὐσῶν. 

The clause διὸ... μετέχειν is omitted by the manuscripts of the second 
recension. Either it is an interpolation or, if genuine, out of place; for 
there is nothing preceding διὸ of which it could be the effect. Thurot? 
would find a place for it after προσόδων οὐσῶν, but he has to admit that 
ἐξεῖναι σχολάζειν is forced and unusual ; it is ἐξεῖναι μετέχειν wherever 
this subject comes up, and the second claim forms no real antithesis to 
the first. Rassow® gives a more satisfactory contrast by inserting δημο- 
κρατικὸν after ἐξεῖναι : “on general grounds to exclude from citizenship 
“those who have the requisite amount of property would be an 
‘oligarchical measure, to admit them democratical.” After this rule 


2 Etudes sur Aristote 60, 6 


1 “The words may 
3 Bemerkungen pp. 13, 14. 


Bk. Iv (ν᾿ (Wilson). 
not further explain. 


erhaps refer to 
But he does 
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has been laid down the clause διὸ... μετέχειν comes in with excellent 
sense as stating the practical result. It will be necessary to insert δ᾽ 
after σχολάζειν. 

(26) vi(iv).c.12'. The subject of this chapter is the third of the 
investigations enumerated inc. 2 §§ 4—6, ἔπειτα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τίς τίσιν 
aipery: what form of government is most adapted to a state under 
given circumstances. After the general conditions, that it must be that 
supported by τὸ κρεῖττον whether their preponderance comes from τὸ 
ποιὸν or τὸ ποσόν, Aristotle points out (1) when a democracy is desirable 
in the words of ὃ 3, ὅπου μὲν οὖν ὑπερέχει...τούτων ; (2) when an oligarchy 
would suit better in the remainder of ὃ 3, ὅπου δὲ τὸ τῶν εὐπόρων... 
πλήθους; while (3) the circumstances favourable to a Polity (in the 
technical sense) are pointed out in δὲ 4, 5, ὅπου δὲ τὸ τῶν péowr...6 
μέσος. The similarity of their form proves that these three sentences 
ought to be taken closely together: (2) and.(3) are however separated 
by the words δεῖ δ᾽ ἀεὶ τὸν vopobéryy...tots νόμοις τούτοις, the former part 
of ὃ 4. Not only so, but this sentence has nothing to do with the 
special conditions of an oligarchy: ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ must refer to Polity in 
the technical sense; accordingly the sentence belongs to the second 
investigation of c. 2, τίς xowordry xrA. Moreover from 12 ὃ 6, ὅσῳ δ᾽ 
ἂν ἄμεινον right on to the end of c. 13, τὸ ἄρχεσθαι, Aristotle never 
recurs to the enquiry ris τίσιν aiper7. He appears to go off on the 
subject of the stability of Polities (in the technical sense), ending with a 
brief historical digression, 13 δὲ 6—12’. 

The conclusion to which these facts point is as follows: The enquiry 
τίς τίσιν aipery is broken off abruptly at 6 μέσος in 12 δ᾽ 5; if it was ever 
complete—cp. vir (v1). 1. 5, καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν πολιτειῶν τίς συμφέρει τίσιν, 
εἴρηται porepov—the rest of it has been lost. The beginning of 12 ὃ 4, 
δεῖ δ᾽ det...rovrovs, together with 12 ὃ 6 and the whole of c. 13, belong 
to the previous enquiry. Biicheler with great probability would insert 
12 ὃ 4, δεῖ.. «τούτους 12 § 6, c. 13 δὲ 1—6, ὅσῳ δ᾽ ἂν ἄμεινον... ἑτέρων 
μόνον in the account of the constitution of Polity given inc. 9 § 6, 
between ὁ μὲν οὖν τρόπος τῆς μίξεως οὗτος and τοῦ δ᾽ εὖ μεμῖχθαι, where 
certainly the subject-matter is strikingly similar. For the remainder of 
c. 13, §§ 7—12, δεῖ δὲ τὴν πολιτείαν...ἄρχεσθαι, he finds a fitting place at 
the end of c. 9 after ὅλως, 

(27) vitt (v). 1 ὃ 8 There are two ways in which revolutions 
arise, διὸ καὶ αἱ μεταβολαὶ γίνονται διχῶς" ὁτὲ μὲν γὰρ... ἐκείνων, ore δὲ... 


1 See Susemihl in Rhein. Mus. ΧΧι. 2 The reader may satisfy himself of this 
564 ff.; also Bocker of. cit. 8 11, pp. 24 by careful examination of the passage : 
—32. cp. Analysis p. 121 f. 
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μοναρχίαν. But in § 9 another way is seemingly brought in ἔτι περὶ τοῦ 
μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον κτλ, and in ὃ ro another ἔτι πρὸς τὸ μέρος τι κτλ. 
Further, these two latter cases properly belong to the first alternative, 
when the revolutionary party wish for a change in the government; 
they are both equally opposed to the other ὁτὲ δὲ xrA, where the 
object is not to overthrow the form of government, but to crush the 
present holders of power. If then Aristotle wrote in the proper logical 
order, the place for the second leading alternative ὁτὲ δὲ οὐδὲ...ἢ τὴν 
μοναρχίαν is in ὃ 11 between πολιτείᾳ and πανταχοῦ", 

Wilson’ discovers a parallel version of 1 δὲ 2—7, δεῖ δὲ πρῶτον... 
atdcewy εἶσιν, in τ §§ 11—16 πανταχοῦ ydp...tdv τοιούτων πολιτειῶν. 
The most striking correspondences which he adduces are: 
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δεῖ δὲ πρῶτον ὑπολαβεῖν τὴν ὁμολογοῦντες δὲ τὸ ἁπλώς εἶναι 


? ΄ a * t 

ἀρχήν, ὅτι πολλαὶ γεγένηνται πολι- 
i , ε 

τεῖαι πάντων μὲν ὁμολογούντων 
7 \ ‘ 2.» , 

τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ κατ ἀναλογίαν 

2 ε ΄ bo 
ἴσον, τούτου δ᾽ ἁμαρτανόντων, ὥσπερ 


᾿ Ν 2 3 ’ Ψ' 
δίκαιον τὸ Kat ἀξίαν, διαφέρον- 
+ - 3 ,ὕ rd 
ται, καθάπερ ἐλέχθη πρότερον, 

QV ὦ ΓΕῚ No, ¥ > 
οἱ μὲν ὅτι, ἐὰν κατὰ TL ἴσοι ὦσιν, 


ἴσοι ὅλως εἶναι νομίζουσιν, 


Ν , a be 
εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον. δῆμος μὲν 
ἊΝ c 
γὰρ ἐγένετο ἐκ τοῦ ἴσους ὁτιοῦν 
m” m” ε ie m” > 
ὄντας οἴεσθαι ἁπλῶς ἴσους εἶναι 
μὲ * 4 #: Ἔ: ε Γὰ 
(ὅτι γὰρ ἐλεύθεροι πάντες ὁμοίως, 
Ὰ , > 
ἁπλῶς ἴσοι εἶναι νομίζουσιν), oAt 
΄ 2 9 »“ 5.» “ ν δ᾽ ἃ a4 \ . oo» 
yapxia δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ἀνίσους ἕν τι οἱ ὅτι, ἐὰν κατὰ τὶ ἄνισοι, 
» ῳ > 5 ε ΄ Lng > a ε ΄ 
ὄντας ὅλως εἶναι ἀνίσους tro- πάντων ἀνίσων ἀξιοῦσιν ἑαυτούς. 
ft Ν 4 
λαμβάνειν (κατ᾽ οὐσίαν γὰρ ἄνισοι 
+ id 
ὄντες ἁπλῶς ἄνισοι ὑπολαμβάνουσιν 


εἶναι). §§ 2, 3. 


διὸ καὶ μάλιστα δύο γίνονται πολι- 
τεῖαι, δῆμος καὶ ὀλιγαρχία. § 
13, 14. 


Further “the main thought of these two parallel passages is repeated 
“in a shorter form” in 2 δὲ 2, 3: “there is here then perhaps another 
“re-writing, seemingly by a later hand, of the introduction to the book 
“and with this third beginning seems to cohere the rest of cc. 2, 3.” 
Wilson sees in each of these a probable reference to Bk. 111; at 1 ὃ 2, 
§ 13, 2§ 2. It must be observed however (1) that the main difficulty 
of c. x lies in §§ 8—11, and is not removed by these suggestions: (2) 
there is a real advance in c. 2 as compared, for instance, with 1 δὲ 11— 
16: and yet (as Wilson sees) if 1 δὲ rr—16 is another recension of 
1 δὲ 2—7, 2 §§ 2, 3 has quite as much right to be so considered. (3) It 

-is possible that 3 ὃ 14, στασιάζουσι δ᾽ ἐν μὲν ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις.. ἴσοι ὄντες, 


1 Susemihl Quaest. Crit. V. p. 10. 2 Fournal of Philology x. 84. 
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should precede 1 ὃ 11, πανταχοῦ γὰρ κτλ. At all events that passage is 
out of place where it stands in c. 3}. 

(28) vit (v).c. 4. In this chapter δὲ 1—7, γίνονται pev...éanpe- 
ασθείς, have for their subject the cases where στάσις has arisen from 
dissensions amongst the leading men. The subject of δὲ 8—12, pera- 
βάλλουσι δὲ xal...mpds πολλούς, is wholly different. Aristotle returns to 
the case which he calls in c. 3 ὃ 6 δ αὔξησιν τὴν παρὰ τὸ ἀνάλογον, 
when any party in the state has become over-powerful. This αὔξησις 
may be κατὰ τὸ ποσόν or κατὰ τὸ ποιόν ; but all the examples in 3 δὲ 7, 8 
illustrate the former kind. It seems best then to transpose 4 §§ 8—12, 
μεταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ...πρὸς πολλούς (which contain examples of the 
latter kind) to follow δυναστείας at the end of 3 ὃ 8”. 

(29) vit (Vv). 6 §§ 10—13, ὁμονοοῦσα δὲ ὀλιγαρχία...ἢ Ἰφιάδου. In 
its present place this passage interrupts the orderly enumeration of the 
causes which tend to overthrow oligarchy owing to internal dissensions: 
(x) 6 §§ 2—5 continual decrease of the privileged body, (2) §§ 5—7 rise 
of demagogues amongst them, (3) §§ 8, 9 extravagance and reckless 
living, (4) δὲ 14, 15 insults offered κατὰ γάμους ἢ δίκας, (5) ὃ 16 refusal 
on the part of some oligarchs to go the full length in oppression of the 
Demos. In δὲ το, 11, coming between (3) and (4), the conditions of 
permanence in an oligarchy are touched upon; a better place for them 
is after ὃ 16; while §§ 12, 13 are probably interpolated’®. 

A few remarks may be useful on the suggestions here passed under 
review. ‘Though necessarily an unsatisfactory remedy*, transposition 
has been used with great effect in some authors (e.g. Lucretius) and has 
always been a recognised expedient. But it has been most successful 
when applied to verse and to dislocations arising mechanically through 
the displacement of leaves or by carelessness of transcribers. Now only 
a small part (if any) of those here assumed can have had such an origin. 
The most reasonable account of the majority presupposes an editor 
dealing unskilfully with Aristotle’s materials’. In proportion as this is 


1 Susemihl Politica tert. ed. p. XXIII; 
Bocker of. cit. 37. 

2 Bocker of. cit. 40, 41. 

3 Susemihl Quaest. Crit. v. 12, 13. 

4 «Before we can prove that a transpo- 
sition is correct, we must have shewn 
not only that the passage cannot be 
placed in its old position, but that it 
must be placed in its new.”  Postgate 
Notes p. 24. 

5 “Hoc est uerisimillimum: ipsum 
Aristotelem omnes has particulas, quas 
in altera Politicorum recensione siue 
uberius tractare siue continenti exposi- 


tionis ordini inserere 5101 proposuerit, 
in margine hic illic adnotasse ; posteros 
autem, qui ediderunt libros, cum nesci- 
rent, quid notis illis uoluisset scriptor, 
ineptissime confusas in hunc, quem ho- 
die tenent, locum contulisse, quem for- 
tasse reuera mutilatum lacunosumue 
deprehenderant.”  Bocker of. cit. 32, 
33. There was no place for footnotes in 
an ancient book: but some instances in 
the above list—e.g. (3) (11) (15) (21) 
(23) (27) (29)—have quite the look of 
marginal notes. Compare the remark of 
Welldon Translation p. 100 2. 2. 
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admitted the certainty that a given transposition restores the original 
form, due to its being logically required, diminishes: and room must 
always be allowed for the misgiving ‘‘ne hoc modo ipsum potius Aristo- 
“telem corrigamus quam editores eius antiquos: certe cur ab eo ipso in 
“libris celerrime scriptis, nequaquam diligenter ubique elaboratis, inco- 
“hatis potius quam perfectis optimam semper disponendi rationem 
“esse Inuentam non sane scio cur credam’.” 

These observations are all the more necessary as the most recent 
edition of any part of the Politics? carries still further the disintegration 
of the text, transposing and rejecting supposed interpolations in a part 
of the treatise hitherto believed not to need these remedies’. The most 
important change introduced is to make Bk. 1. cc. 8—r1, περὶ χρημα- 
τιστικῆς, precede the discussion περὶ δεσπότου καὶ δούλου, thus inserting 
them in 1. c. 3 ὃ 3 between χρηματιστικῆς and πρῶτον dé. That the 
topics of Bk. 1. would be thus better arranged may be admitted: but 
the probability (not to say the certainty) that Aristotle even intended 
ultimately so to arrange them will require cogent proof, especially if it 
can be shown that with the present order the transition from topic to 
topic is natural, the development logical, the indications of a disposition 
of the subject-matter borne out in the sequel. Briefly to sum up, 
Schmidt presents Bk. 1. in the following order: c. 1, c. 2 §§ 1—6 παῖδας: 
then comes § 8 presented as two parallel versions : 


ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων κωμῶν κοινωνία 
τέλειος πόλις ἤδη. γινομένη μὲν οὖν 
τοῦ ζῆν ἕνεκεν, οὖσα δὲ τοῦ εὖ ζῆν 
«ἔσχε τὴν αὐτῆς φύσιν». [ἡ δὲ φύσις 
τέλος ἐστί. 


a rd = ΄ 
τῆς γενέσεως τελεσθείσης, ταύτην 


ἐν ν “ ᾿ς ὦ 
olov yap ἐκᾶάστον ἐστι 


Ν ν i ε td 
φαμὲν τὴν φύσιν εἶναι ἑκάστου, 
“ 3 θ tA 2 | eB ὃ AY 
ὥσπερ ἀνθρώπου ἵππου οἰκίας. διὸ 

cal » ΄ εἰ ,ὔ 4 ¥ ε 

πᾶσα πόλις φύσει ἐστίν, εἴπερ καὶ αἱ 
t ἊΝ 2 

πρῶται κοινωνίαι. τέλος γὰρ αὕτη 


2 ὃ 8, 1252 Ὁ 28—34. 


ἐκείνων. 


Then follows 2 ὃ 7 δωὸ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον...τῶν θεῶν. 


«ἢ δὴ: πάσης ἔχουσα πέρας τῆς 
αὐταρκείας, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, 12.5.2 Ὁ 28. 


[ 3 “ Ἐν ἢ ‘ 

«μεγίστου ayabot> αἰτία', τὸ 

<ydp> οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ τέλος βέλ- 
ε > Ed » “ , 

τιστον. ἢ δ᾽ αὐταρκεία [καὶ] τέλος, 

«ὥστε-- καὶ βέλτιστον. 2 ὃ 8, 


1252} 34 12538 1. 


Then another 


double recension consisting mainly of 2 §§ 13, 14: 


1 Susemihl Politica tertium ed. Ὁ. ΧΧΥῚ, 
Cp. also p. XIII. 

2 Aristotelis Politicorum liber primus 
ex recensione M. Schmidt (Jena 1882. 
4to). The arrangement adopted is justi- 
fied in an article in Fahrd. f. Philol. 
CXXV. 1882. 801—824. Compare with 


what follows Susemihl Politica tertium 
ed. (Teubner) pp. XXIV—XxXVI. 

3 Even Krohn Zur Kritik 33—35 re- 
gards the first book as Aristotle’s, He 
nowhere states how far it had been ma- 
nipulated by the οἰκείων συναγωγή. 

4 alri<a> for ἔτι. 


DISLOCATIONS, 


Xx ,ὔ Ν, an 
καὶ πρότερον δηὴ τῇ φύσει 4 πόλις 
Nooo ὁ ὃν Ci 38, f 
ἢ οἰκία καὶ ἕκαστος ἡμῶν ἐστίν. 
μ ‘ gy , 3 a 
TO yap ὅλον πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον 
3 fa 
εἶναι τοῦ μέρους. ἀναιρουμένου γὰρ 
ag a 
Tod ὅλου οὐκ ἔσται [ποῦς οὐδὲ χεὶρ] εἰ 
ἅς ε. 
μὴ ὁμωνύμως [ὥσπερ εἴ τις λέγοι τὴν 
λιθίνην. διαφθαρεῖσα γὰρ <odK> ἔσται 
,΄ Ἄ, 
τοιαύτη.] πάντα γὰρ τῷ ἔργῳ ὥρισται 
%. ial ,ὔ΄ 9 cat 
καὶ τῇ δυνάμει, ὦστε μηκέτι τοιαῦτα 
” 
ὄντα ov λεκτέον τὰ αὐτὰ εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ 
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[ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ πόλις καὶ φύσει καὶ πρότε- 

n a > ON Soe 
pov ἢ ἕκαστος δῆλον.) εἰ yap py αὑτάρ- 
κῆς ἕκαστος χωρισθείς, ὁμοίως τοῖς 
” ἢ ῳ he , καρ 
ἄλλοις μέρεσιν ἕξει πρὸς τὸ ὅλον. 
c xX ἊΝ ‘¢ a N ἊΝ 
ὁ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενος κοινωνεῖν, ἢ μηδὲν 
δεόμενος OV αὐτάρκειαν οὐδὲν μέρος 
πόλεως, [ὥστε ἢ θηρίον ἢ θεός.) 2 ὃ 14: 
1253 8. 25--20. 

ca ” av τῇ 2 bs 

a τε περ ἀζυξ ὧν ὥσπερ ἐν πεττοῖς, 


2 δ τοὶ: 125386,7. 


ὁμώνυμα. 
—25. 


2 §§ 12, 13: 1253 a 19 


What is left of c. 2 follows in the usual order, ze. §§ 9, 10 ἐκ τούτων 
...€rOupyntys, §§ το---τ2 διότι.. πόλιν, §§ 15, τό dvoe...xpiois: also 
c. 3 δὲ 1—3 as far as χρηματιστικῆς. Then cc. 8—11 in the following 
order: 8 δὲ 1—13 πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ἀπορήσειεν (the preceding sentence of 
ὃ § τ ὅλως...ἢν is enclosed in brackets)...oikias: τὸ δὲ 1—3 δῆλον... 
ζῴων : ὃ §§ 14, 15; 9 ὃ 1 καὶ ἔοικεν... γίνεται μᾶλλον : 9 §§ 12, 13 καὶ αὕτη... 
χρημάτων κτήσις : g δὲ 2—12 λάβωμεν... κατὰ φύσιν: ο δὲ 14—18 τῆς 
δ᾽ οἰκονομικῆς ov<oys> χρηματιστικῆς. «ὅρον : 10 §§ 4, 5; C. 11; 1281 
as far as γαμική. The rest of c. 3 follows, ze. δδ 3, 4 πρῶτον [δὲ] περὶ 
δεσπότου... βίαιον γάρ: cc. 4—6 as usual; c. 7 δὲ 2—5 ὁ μὲν οὖν δεσπό- 
Tys...Onpevtixy, after which ἧ δεῖ χρῆσθαι... τὸν πόλεμον [καὶ πρῶτον] 
should be inserted from c. ὃ § 12: then 7 §§ τ, 2 φανερὸν δὲ.. ἴσων ἀρχή: 


lastly cc. 12, 13 from καὶ γὰρ γυναικὸς (in 12 § 1) tothe end. TR.] 


1 The parallel versions here given 
hardly deserve that name if compared 
with those pointed out by Spengel, Suse- 
mihl, Wilson. It is essential that the 
same thought, or something very similar, 
should be found repeated with a mere 
variation of language. Schmidt employs 
the two columns to separate genuine 
Aristotelian fragments from the additions 
of editors. In the right hand column 
above, the conception of αὐτάρκεια is 
found three times, and the passages where 


Ή. 


it occurs are judged by him to be addi- 
tions to the original Aristotle (of. ς. 804) 
because, if the end of the state is εὖ ζῆν, 
it cannot be αὐτάρκεια. This then, he 
argues, is an instance of two independent 
definitions which have been blended into 
one. Similarly with other cases where, 
according to his view, the present text, 
or, as Krohn calls it, ‘our old recension’, 
has been formed by the comprehension of 
heterogeneous materials.] 


ANALYSIS OF THE POLITICS, 


INTRODUCTION. B. I. cc. 1, 2. 


I. As the end and aim of every society is a good, the end and aim 
of the state, the highest society under which all the rest are included, is 
the highest good: 1 ὁ 1. 


11. The assertion (in the Polsticus of Plato) tlat the difference 
between the family and the state is merely quantitative, not qualitative, 
and hence that there is no essential difference between a father, a 
master, a king, and a republican statesman, 1 § 2, disproved by an 
analytical enquiry into the origin of the family, the village-community, 
and the state: 1 § 3, 2 § 1. 

(a) The family is formed by nature out of the two smallest natural 
unions, of husband and wife, and of master and slave, solely for the 
support and propagation of life: 2 §§ 2—5. 

(b) In the same natural manner out of the household or family 
grows the village-community, the first in the ascending scale of societies 
formed for purposes wider than the satisfaction of mere every-day wants. 
Out of the village arises the state, in which the primitive form of govern- 
ment was accordingly monarchy: 2 §§ 5—7. 

(c) The state itself then, the most complete society, springing up, 
like the rest, to provide the bare means of living, continues to exist for 
the full development and perfecting and independence of life. It is, 
in a higher sense of the term, most truly a natural growth; and man 
is a being by nature ordained for civil society, 2 §§ 8, 9, far beyond all 
other animals, because he alone possesses speech and the perception 
of good and evil, of right and wrong: 2 §§ 10—12. 

(d) Moreover the state is in the order of nature prior to the 
family and to the individual: 2 §§ 13, 14. 

(e) Only the actual establishment of the state raises man to what 
he really is and endows him with those higher gifts of virtue, in the 
absence of which he is no better—far worse indeed—than any of the 
brutes: 2 §§ 15, 16. 
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PART I: OF THE FAMILY: B. I. cc. 3—13. 


A. Of the Family in general. There being three fundamental constituents 
of the family, the subject is divided into a consideration of the several relations (1) of 
master and slave, (2) of husband and wife (the conjugal relation), (3) of father and 
child (the parental relation). To which must be added a consideration of wealth 
and its acquisition (χρηματιστική) ; the relation of this subject to that of the family 
(οἰκονομική) 1 is a disputed point needing investigation: 3 §§ 1—3. 


B. Special Exposition: c. 3 ἃ 8—c. 13 § 6. 
I. Of the relation of master and slave, or of Slavery: 3 ὃ 3—7 ὃ 5. 


(a) Transition to this subject, 3 § 3. Statement of the two main points in the 
inquiry, 3 ὃ 4. 
(Ὁ) These two points discussed at length: cc. 4—6, c. 7 88 1—3. 


(a) The nature and justification of Slavery: cc. 4—6. 


(i) The nature and character of the slave: he is an animate chattel, 
Cc. 4. 
(ii) How far Slavery is in accord with the law of nature: cc. 5, 6. 


(a) There are as a fact men whom nature intended to be the slaves of the rest, 
C. Be 

(4) But for that very reason slavery imposed simply by the laws of war upon 
men who are not of this sort is contrary to nature, c. 6. 

(8) The view quoted in the Zwtroduction from Plato’s Politicus that rule 
over freemen and over slaves, whether in the family or in the state, is not 
essentially different and that it rests upon a science, is now more completely 
stated and disproved on the ground of the results just obtained, 7 §§ 1, 2. 

There are however sciences treating of the functions of master and slave. 
Wherein such science consists: 7 §§ 3, 4. 


II. Of Property and its acquisition : cc. 8—11. 


(περὶ πάσης κτήσεως Kal χρηματιστικῆς: of the acquisition or management of pro- 
perty, the art of wealth.) 


1 [No uniform rendering of these two The more common equivalents are, for 
words has been attempted, and the term χρηματιστικὴ ‘finance’, ‘money-making 
‘economic science’, used a little lower art’; for οἰκονομικὴ ‘household manage- 
down as a virtual reproduction of one of ment’, ‘domestic economy’. TR.] 
them, is without authority in this sense. 


7—2 
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(a) Theoretical discussion. The relation of the art of wealth 
(χρηματιστική) to a theory of the family or economic science 
(οἰκονομική) : cc. 8—ro. 

(a) The different cases possible: 8 §§ 1, 2. 
(8) Proof that the first is inadmissible: acquisition of property does not coin- 
cide with the whole field of economic science : 8 § 2 (ὅτι μὲν οὖν....). 


(y) To decide whether the former is at any rate a branch of the latter (or even 
an auxiliary science), it is necessary, 8 § 3, to distinguish 


(i) direct acquisition through production by means of cattle-breeding, 
hunting, plundering, fishing, agriculture, and fruit-growing: a species of acquisi- 
tion belonging as such to economic science and forming a part of it, or an 
auxiliary science: 8 §§ 3—15, 

and (ii) indirect acquisition by exchange, c. 9: 

either (a) simple barter, not in itself unnatural provided it does not go 
beyond actual needs, 9 §§ 1—6, δ 

or (ὁ) exchange through the medium of money, an artificial, though neces- 
sary, development of barter to facilitate intercourse. So long as it remains true 
to this object and no more than a means to the easier satisfaction of actual needs 
it does not become unnatural or foreign to economic science, as it does when 
trade is carried on as a distinct profession, money is made an independent end, 
and exchange simply a means to unlimited accumulation of money and capital : 
9 §§ 7—18. 

(δ) It is now possible to decide finally between the various alternatives remain- 
ing, so far as the zatural species of acquisition is concerned. This is in one respect 
an actual branch of Economic, in another respect, and more truly, only an auxiliary 
to it: ro 88 1—3. 

(e) The most unnatural species of exchange is trading with money in the strict 
sense, the lending out of money on interest, which directly makes money out of 
money: 10 §§ 4, 5. 


(b) The art of acquiring wealth in its practical application: c. 11. 


(a) Classification of the different branches of this art: 11 §§ 1—4. 


(i) Production proper: cattle-rearing, agriculture, fruit-growing ; culture 
of bees, fish, birds: 11 §§ 1, 2. 


(ii) Acquisition by means of exchange: 11 § 3. 
(a) trade: whether (1) maritime, (2) inland, or (3) retail trade; 
(4) the lending of money on interest ; 
(c) hired labour (1) of artizans, (2) of day labourers. 

(iii) Branches of a mixed nature: forestry, mining, 11 § 4. 


(8) General remark on the different character of these various branches as judged 
by an ideal standard, 11 § 6. 


(y) For particular information as to the practical exercise of these various 
branches of acquisition reference is made to special works upon these subjects and to 


I. cc. 8—13. Io! 


the stories current in various quarters of the means by which individuals have been 
enriched : 11 §§ 7—13. 


III. The management of the household, as it affects the members, 
especially in the marital and parental relations; also in the relation of 
master and slave: cc. 12, 13. 


(a) Different nature of the rule exercised over the wife and over the children: 
c. 12. 


(b) The management of a household extends to inanimate property but es- 
pecially ar se aims at promoting virtue and excellence in the members of the 
family, preéminently in those who are free: 13 § 1. 


(c) Proof that even a slave is capable of a certain mental and moral excellence 
and that he requires it: that the virtue of man, woman, child, slave, is different in 
kind and degree, 13 §§ 2—12, since 


(a) although the parts of the soul are the same, they exist differently in 
man, woman, child, and slave, 13 §§ 5—9: 


(8) a more detailed investigation shows that by common consent certain 
qualities would not be virtues in a man which are so in a woman, a child, ora 
slave: 13 §§ 10, 11. 


(y) The virtue and excellence of a boy and a slave belong to them not in 
themselves, but in relation to another: 13 § 11 (ἐπεὶ δὲ...). 


(ἃ) A more precise statement wherein the excellence of a slave consists. It 
is the master’s business to train him to it. The right mode of treating slaves: 
13 §§ 12—14. 


(e) The right course of training for women and boys is a subject that goes beyond 
the limits of the family and more properly belongs to the theory of the best polity: 
13 §§ 15, 16. 
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PART II: OF THE POLITY OR CONSTITUTION: B. II.—VIII. 


A. CRriticaL Part, 


Examination of the schemes of an ideal best polity put forward in 
the theories of preceding philosophers, together with those.most com- 
mendable amongst the constitutions actually established. It is shown 
that none of them really answers to the best polity: B. 1. 


1. The object and principles of this review: c. 1 §§ 1, 2. 
11. CRriticIsM OF THE IDEAL POLITIES: 1 § 3—8 ὃ 25. 


a. Pxrato’s IDEAL STATE IN THE Republic: 1 § 3—5 § 28. 


(a) The end which Plato assumes for the state, its utmost possible 
unity, really involves, in the form in which he assumes it, the abrogation 
of the state, and is thus incapable of realization: c. 2. 


(8) But even granting that this is the true end and practicable it 
would not be secured by the means which Plato proposes; viz. the 
enforcement, upon the two upper classes, of community of wives and 
children and community of property: 3 ὃ 1—5 § 13. 


(i) Arguments against community of wives and children : cc. 3, 4. 


(1) Plato thinks it a proof of perfect unity that all should apply to the same 
objects the terms ‘mine’, ‘another’s’. But there is an ambiguity in the word ‘‘all”. 
Plato’s view would not be correct if ‘‘all’’ meant ‘‘all collectively”, but only if ‘‘all” 
meant ‘‘each individual ”:—a meaning here impossible: 3 §§ 1—3. This argument 
applies also to community of property. 


(2) Men care far less about the things which they share in common than about 
what is their own. Hence the community of children will result in the total neglect 
of them by all alike: their real or nominal parents will, one and all, feel but slight 
interest in what becomes of them. So that a specific real relationship, however 
distant, would be of far more service to them than this general indeterminate pa- 
ternity : 3 88 4—7. 


(3) Many parents however would inevitably recognise their own children: 
3 88 8, 9. 

(4) Asa rule violence and outrage are avoided with especial care in the case of 
near relations, but when it is not known who these are this heedfulness disappears ; 
4 §1. 
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(5) It is strange that in spite of the community of children Plato does not alto- 
gether prohibit unnatural love but only its worst excesses; nor even that because he 
is scandalized at its impropriety between the nearest blood-relations: 4 §§ 2—6. 


(6) The end Plato has in view is the greatest possible unity and harmony 
amongst the ruling class of citizens: all are to feel themselves members of a single 
family. But the result would be just the opposite, since when thus generalized all 
specific affection for kinsfolk would be abrogated and replaced by a feeble attach- 
ment in the last degree ‘watery’ and attenuated: 4 §§5—g9. <For Plato’s purpose, 
then, these institutions would have been better adapted for the third class of the 
population, than for the first two as he proposes, in order to make its members 
disunited and more obedient: 4 8 4.> 

(7) Plato’s regulation for removing children, under certain circumstances, from 
the two upper classes into the third, and conversely, would be attended by great 
difficulties: and as such children are not to be informed that they were born in a 
different class, the mischiefs pointed out under (4) and (5) would be more likely to 
occur in their case: 4 § 9 (ἀλλὰ μὴν...), § το. 


(ii) Arguments against community of property : δ 88 1—13. 

(1) The different forms of communism possible, 5 §§ 1, 2. 

(2) Community of property is no doubt more conceivable where, as in the 
Platonic state, the cultivators are not the owners of the soil: 5 §3. But still in all 
that relates to social intercourse, to mem and tuum, communism is shown by ex- 
perience to produce much dissension, 5 §4. Far preferable therefore would be that 
state of things where property in general remains in private ownership, but the laws 
have inspired the citizens with so much public spirit, that they are willing to give up 
to their fellow-citizens much of their private possessions for common use: 5 §§ 5—8. — 

(3) Communism destroys the high enjoyment afforded by private property, which 
is in itself fully justified and in many respects morally noble: 5 §§ 8, 9. 

(4) With community of wives, children, and property there could be no such 
virtues as chastity (σωφροσύνη), in respect of one’s neighbour’s wife, or liberality: 5 § ro. 

(5) Lawsuits about disputed property, cases arising from perjury, &c. are not 
due, as Plato maintains, to the absence of communism, but to the prevalence of moral 
corruption: 5 §§ 11, 12. 

(6) In general Plato’s procedure is unfair; he has before him only the evils of 
which we should be rid by communism : the advantages we should lose he overlooks: 
5 § 13. 5 

(y) Further objections to the Platonic institutions generally: 
5 88 14—28. 

(i) Their defects are ultimately due to the defectiveness of the end which they 
subserve, as pointed out above under (a). But so far as political unity within due 
limits must be the object of political institutions it is surprising that, considering 
the great importance which Plato attaches to the right education, he should not 
seek to attain this unity amongst his citizens by education, the introduction of com- 
mon messes, ἅς. instead of the means which he employs: 5 88 14, 15. 

(ii) If the Platonic institutions were really serviceable, they would have been 
carried into effect before now: 5 § τό, 
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(iii) But the experiment would prove beyond all doubt that the practical appli- 
cation of them could not be carried further than is at present actually the case in some 
states: 5 §17. 

(iv) Besides, the regulations laid down by Plato are extremely imperfect. They 
only apply to the two upper classes of citizens, and equal difficulties present them- 
selves whether they are extended to the third class or not. In the former case the 
true foundation of the Platonic state would be annulled; in the latter the state would 
be divided into two hostile camps in direct contradiction of the unity intended, as 
the advantages which Plato claimed for his state (see 5 § 11 above) would for the 
most part be rendered illusory: 5 §§ 18—24. 


(v) The analogy of animals, who have no domestic life, does not prove that 
women can share the occupations of men: 5 § 24 (ἄτοπον δὲ xal...). 

(vi) To keep the same rulers always in office is a dangerous measure, but con- 
sistency on Plato’s part requires it: 5 §§ 25, 26. 


(vii) Plato himself admits that his regulations do not secure the complete hap- 
piness of the upper classes. If so, then further this is true of the whole state: 5 §§ 27, 28. 


b. The ideal polity of Plato’s Laws: c. 6. 


(a) Comparison of the Republic with the Laws; the relation be- 
tween the schemes of polity laid down in these two works: 6 88 1—5. 


(8) Criticism of the state in the Zaws: 6 §§ 6—22. 
(i) It would require far too large a territory: 6 88 6, 7. 


(ii) It is not enough that a code of laws should take account of the land and the 
people; the neighbouring people have also to be regarded: 6 §§ 7, 8. 


(iii) Again, the principles regulating the limit to be set on possession need to be 
expressed more:clearly and fully: 6 88 8, 9. 


(iv) There is an inconsistency in demanding equality of landed estate without 
at the same time fixing a definite unalterable number of citizens: 6 88 1o—13. 


(v) We are not told how the ruling citizens are to receive an education dis- 
tinguishing them from the rest, nor in what this education should consist : 6 § 14. 


(vi) It is inconsistent to make landed estate inalienable and at the same time 
allow moveable property within certain limits to change hands: 6 § 15. 

(vii) The division of each citizen’s real estate into two separate establishments is 
awkward: 6 8 15 (καὶ τὴν τῶν olxorédwy...). 

(viii) The constitution proposed in the Zaws is a combination of Oligarchy and 
Democracy, z.¢. a Polity (πολιτεία) technically so called. But 


(1) this sort of mixed constitution, though perhaps the best on the average, 
is by no means the next best after the absolutely perfect scheme: 6 §§ 16, 17. 


(2) Plato himself calls it a blending of Democracy and Tyranny, which is 
self-contradictory and, as a matter of fact, incorrect: 6 § 18. 


(3) The oligarchical element is far too preponderant in this constitution of 
Plato’s: 6 88 19—2I1. 


(ix) The mode in which the magistrates are elected is politically unsafe: 6 § 22. 
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c. Phaleas’ scheme of polity: c. 7. 
(a) Brief account of this scheme: 7 §§ 1—4. 
(8) Criticism: 7 88 5—23. 


(i) The objection brought against Plato, 6 § το, holds also against Phaleas: if 


there is to be a maximum fixed for property, then the number of children must also be 
limited: 7 § 5. 


(ii) Although a certain equality of possessions is no doubt of importance for the 
state, it is much more important that the estates should on the average be neither too 
large nor too small: 7 88 6, 7. 


(iii) Far more important, again, is equality in respect of a good education, which 
trains the intellect properly and duly moderates the desires: 7 88 8, 9, 88 1o—13= 
ἡ §§ 18—20. 


(iv) Moreover Phaleas has never sufficiently defined equality of possessions, as 
he makes no allusion to moveable property: 7 § 21. 


(v) In his regulation of property he ought to have taken some account of the 
external concerns and relations of the state, but he has left them altogether unnoticed : 
7 §§ t14—17. 


(vi) Phaleas prohibits all handicrafts to his citizens; but the measures adopted 
by him to render this possible are not suited to his object: 7 §§ 22, 23. 


d. Hippodamos’ scheme of polity: c. 8. 


[(a) Introductory remarks on Hippodamos himself: 8 §.1.] 
(8) Account of his model constitution: ὃ 88 2—7. 

(i) Number of the citizens, 8 § 2. 

(ii) Division into artizans, farmers, soldiers, 8 ὃ 2. 


(iii) Division of the land; a part to belong to the temples, a part to the state, a 
part to private individuals, 8 § 3. 


(iv) Legal regulations: 8 88 4, 5- 
(1) The administration of justice to be confined to three objects, § 4. 
(2) Right of appeal, § 4. 
(3) Alterations in the mode in which jurymen record their verdicts, § 5. 


(v) Honorary distinctions for those who are the authors of useful reforms in the 
existing laws and institutions: 8 § 6. 


(vi) Maintenance, at the cost of the state, of the orphans whose fathers have 
fallen in war: 8 § 6. 


(vii) Election of magistrates: 8 § 7. 
(y) Criticism: 8 88 7—25. 


(i) That all three classes should. have an equal share in all the privileges of 
citizenship is impossible: 8 § 7 (ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ dy...) —§ το, 
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(ii) It does not appear what is the end to be answered by such a farmer class 
owning the private lands: if it is also to cultivate the state lands its very existence is 
contrary to the object in view: yet one is at a loss to know who else could do this: 
8 § το (ἔτι of yewpyol...). 


(iii) Nor is the proposal as to the mode in which the jurymen should vote, § 5, 
any better: 8 §§ 13—15. 


(iv) The proposal to reward reforms in legislation, §6, is open to the objection 
that while on the one hand the unchangeableness of the existing laws is dangerous, 
8 §§ 16—22, on the other there is pressing need that any change in them should be 
attended by conditions every whit as stringent: 8 §§ 23—25. 


III. CRITICISM OF THE BEST AMONGST ACTUALLY EXISTING POLI- 
TIES ; CC. 9-- 12. 


(a2) The Spartan polity: c. 9. 
(a) General prefatory remark upon the twofold standard to be set 
up in criticising a polity : 9 § 1. 


(8) The defects of the Spartan polity : 9 §§ 2—36. 


(i) Social defects : 9 §§ 2—19. 

(1) Under a good constitution judged by the first standard there will be 
provision that the citizens are released from all manual labour, and hence that the 
soil is cultivated by others than the citizens. But the position of thé Spartan 
peasantry, the Helots, is radically wrong: 9 §§ 2—4. 


(2) ‘The license of the women, and their virtual supremacy at Sparta, are mis- 
takes judged by either standard : 9 88 5—13. 


(3) The permission to give away or bequeath land at pleasure, the absence of 
any limit to the amount of dower, the unrestricted right of the father (or of the 
successor to his rights) to bestow an heiress upon any one he likes ;—all this combined 
has brought two-fifths of the Spartan land into female hands and occasioned more- 
over terrible inequality of possessions with a frightful diminution in the number of 
men capable of bearing arms. In these circumstances the very law which was de- 
signed to increase as much as possible the body of Spartan citizens serves only to 

- swell the ranks of paupers: 9 §§ 14—19. 


(ii) Political defects: 9 §§ 19 —36. 
(1) In the Ephoralty, 9 §§ 19—24: 
(2) in the Council of Elders, 9 §§ 25—28: 
(3) in the Kingly office, 9 88 29, 30. 
(4) Bad management of the public messes at Sparta: 9 §§ 31, 32. 
(5) The Admirals (ναύαρχοι), 9 § 33. a 


(6) All the institutions tend solely to military excellence, 9 8 34, which is, after 
all, but a means to an end and not an end in itself, 9 § 35. 


(7) Defects in the financial administration, 9 § 36. 
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(4) Criticism of the Cretan polity: c. 10. 


(a) How the resemblance between the Cretan and Spartan polities may be 
historically explained : 10 §§ 1, 2. [Digression on the geographical position of Crete 
and its political relations under Minos: τὸ 88 3, 4.] 

(8) Comparison of the Cretan and Spartan polities: 10 §§ 5—16. 

(i) The resemblances, 10 §§ 5---7. 
(ii) The differences between the two: τὸ 88 7—14. 


(1) How far the public messes are better regulated in Crete than at 
Sparta. Some other social rules peculiar to the Cretans : τὸ 88 7—9. 

(2) How far again the magistracy of the κόσμοι is worse managed even 
than the ephoralty : τὸ §§ 9—14. 


(iii) Nothing but its favourable geographical position has saved Crete 
more than once from the outbreak of mischiefs similar to those at Sparta: 10 
§§ 15, 16. 


(c) Criticism of the Carthaginian polity: c. 11. 


(a) General introductory remarks on the excellence of this polity, its resemblance 
to the Cretan, and more especially to the Spartan polity: 11 §§ 1, 2. 


(8) Comparison of Carthage and Sparta in respect of the institutions at Carthage 
which correspond to the public mess, the ephoralty, the kingship, and the senate: 


Tr 88 3, 4: 
(y) To what extent 
(i) the democratical element: 88 5, 6, 
(1) the oligarchical element, 
is more strongly represented at Carthage than in Crete or at Sparta 
(1) in the Boards of Five, τι ὃ 7, 
(2) in the exaggerated respect paid to wealth in the appointment to the 


highest offices, and in the fact that they can be bought—a practice mischievous 
to a true aristocracy: r1 δ8 8—ro, § 12, 88 ro—12. 


(8) One defect very usual at Carthage is that the same individual simultaneously 
fills a number of offices: 11 88 13, 14. 


(e) From many of the evils resulting from the defects of their polity the Cartha- 
ginians are preserved solely by external means, placed at their disposal by the insecure 
favour of fortune: 11 §§ 15, 16. 


(4) Criticism of the Solonian constitution : 12 88 2—6. 


(a) Transition to this criticism, 12 § 1. 
(8) There are no good grounds 
(i) either for the praise bestowed by its friends: 12 §§ 2, 3, 


(ii) or for the censure bestowed by its opponents: 12 §§ 3—6, upon 
Solon’s constitution, 
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{IV. APPENDIX. 


On the most prominent legislators, whether they aimed at founding new polities 
or not: 12 88 6—14. 


(2) Zaleukos, with remarks upon a supposed school of legislators, Onomakritos, 
Thales, Lycurgus, Zaleukos, Charondas: 12 §§ 6, 7. 

(4) Philolaos, 12 § 8, 

(ἡ Charondas, 12 88 8—ro, 

(4) Phaleas, 12 § 11, 

(ce) Plato, 12 ὃ 12, 

Ὁ) Draco, 12 § 13, 

(g)  Pittacus, 12 § 13, 

(Δ) Andromadas, 12 § 14.] 


B. POSITIVE CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY: B. III.—VIII. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 
B. IIL cc. 1—13. 


First group: the most general conceptions: III. 1 § 1—6 § 2. 


a. The essential nature of a polity or constitution, of a state, of a 
citizen: cc. I, 2. 


(2) The enquiry into the nature of a constitution raises the question ‘ What is a 
state ?’ and this introduces the further question ‘ What is a citizen?’ : 1 §§ 1, 2. 


(4) Citizenship is defined by participation in the government of the state, there 
being two forms of this government, the one exercised by the general deliberative and 
judicial bodies, that is, the popular assembly and the jurymen (δικασταί), the other by 
the particular magistrates. Different polities have different regulations as to the 
government, and so too as to the right of participation in it. Citizenship not neces- 
sarily dependent on descent from citizens: τ § 2—2 § 5. 
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8. The true nature of the state is so largely bound up with its 
constitution that a change in the latter is sufficient to destroy the 
identity of the state, c. 3. 


y- Is the excellence (ἀρετή) of the citizen the same as the excellence 
ofthe man? 4§1—6$§ 2. 


(2) Not unconditionally the same, since 


(i) the former varies with the particular polity, while the latter is always 
one and the same: 4 §§ 1—3. 


(ii) It is true that in the highest sense the excellence of the citizen means 
the excellence of a citizen of the best polity. Yet even in the best polity the 
citizens are not all equally good men, although they may be equally excellent in 
their several functions : 4 88 4, 5. 


[(iii) The state consists of very dissimilar elements, which differ in their 
degrees of excellence: 4 § 6.] 


(4) Government in the state must fall to the men who are intellectually and 
morally the most capable. Hence the excellence of the citizen who rules, z.¢. his 
excellence as a ruler, must coincide with his excellence as a man: 4 88 7—9. 


(c) But no one can properly command in the state unless he has first learnt 
properly to obey; this then is a further qualification included under the excellence of 
the ruler, that is, by (4), under the excellence of the good man. It follows that the 
excellence of the citizen and the excellence of the man are in their inmost nature really 
identical and only apparently distinct (and the best polity that in which they are 
coextensive). The moral excellences (ἀρεταί) displayed in ruling and obeying, though 
specifically distinct, are yet generically the same. Only the intellectual or dianoetic 
excellence is generically different in the ruler, where it is higher practical insight and 
prudence, from what it is in the subject, where it is merely right apprehension of the 
command: 4 §§ 1o—18. ome 


(4) In agreement with these results the best polity refuses to allow its citizens to 
engage in agriculture or trade, to be artizans or labourers. Men who are thus occu- 
pied must have a status assigned them distinct from that of the citizens. In all the 
other polities, true civic excellence, identical with the excellence of the good man, can 
neither wholly nor approximately be attributed to any of the citizens except those who 
are in a position to abstain from such occupations: 5 § 1—6 § 2. 


Second group of principles. Development of the chief species of 
particular constitutions, with their order of merit: 6 ὃ 2—13 ὃ 25. 


a. Determination of all the possible leading types of ‘polities : 6 
§ 2-7 ὃ 5. 
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(a) A polity or constitution is nothing but a form of government, and the separate 
polities are especially distinguished by the different supreme authorities in whose 
name government is administered. This being so, the difference in polities is mainly 
based upon the observance of the end of the state, and upon the different possible 
modes of ruling men, whether in the interest of the governed, or in the selfish interest 
of the governors. Thus the important distinction is that between normal polities—in 
which the. government is for the good of the governed and so for the true end of the 
state, the common weal; that is, the general happiness and the perfecting of life—and 
perverted forms: 6 88 2—11. 


(b) The next subdivision is into three normal constitutions—Monarchy, Aristo- 
cracy, Polity—and three corresponding perversions—Tyranny, Oligarchy, Democracy, 
according as the supreme power is vested in one man, in several, or a large number : 
ο. 7. 


β. Closer investigation into the nature of these constitutions and 
their relative values : cc. 8—13. 


(a) Democracy more precisely defined as selfish government by the poor, 
Oligarchy as selfish government by the rich; the rule of the majority or the 
minority being but a subordinate characteristic, the absence of which, even when 
amounting to a reversal of the numerical proportions, would not affect the 
essential nature of the case: u. 8. 


(b) Which of the normal constitutions is the most normal and the best, and 
what is their order of merit: cc. g—13. 


(a) The right (δίκαιον) recognised by the principles of Democracy and of 
Oligarchy respectively, and its divergence in each case from the absolute right 
which is based on excellence (τὸ κυρίως δίκαιον, τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρετήν) : α. 9. 


(8) Who ought to be sovereign, judged by the standard of this absolute 
right, and how far his powers should extend : cc. 10, 11. 


(i) Objections to the exclusive sovereignty of every class or person: c. 10. 


Not simply of (1) a tyrant, § 1 or (2) the great masses of the poor, 
88 1,2 or (3) the rich, § 3; but also (4) the respectable classes (oi 
ἐπιεικεῖς), § 4, or (5) the one best citizen (els ὁ σπουδαιότατος), § 5. 


If however (6) the law is held to be the true sovereign, precisely the same 
questions recur in another form, § 5. 


(ii) The true normal state of things: the whole body of citizens relatively so 
virtuous that the merit of the great majority of them taken collectively will exceed that 
of the specially gifted minority. In that case 


(1) sovereignty should be vested in this whole body of citizens, 11 
§§ 1—5: but 


(2) its exercise restricted to legislative and judicial powers, more particu- 
larly the election and control of the responsible magistrates, to whom the 
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citizens should entrust the details of state business: 11 88 6—9. 


(iii) First objection to this arrangement, 11 88 ro—12, and reply to the objection, 
αἰ §§ 13, 14. 


(iv) Second objection, εἰ §§ 1 5, 16: how disposed of, §§ 16, 17. 


(v) Under this arrangement the law must undoubtedly be the truly supreme 
sovereign: the unrestricted plenary powers of the human sovereign being exercised 
only in the province of the particular and individual which law by its very nature 
cannot define. The more precise character of the laws must in each case be deter- 
mined by the constitution: τα 88 τ0- -21. 


(y) True constitutional principles more precisely elaborated : cc. 12, 13}. 


(i) A claim to political privilege not conferred by all personal advantages, but 
only by those which are necessarily connected with the essential nature of a state, viz. 
free birth, wealth, and more especially merit (dper}=capacity and virtue): to which 
may be added nobility, as being a higher degree of free birth and a combination of 
excellence with affluence: c. 12. Polities where the case is otherwise, are no normal 
forms but mere perversions, 13 § I. 

Fuller statement of the claims justified, 13 §§ 2—5. 


(ii) None of the advantages mentioned can lay exclusive claim to justification 
even from the one-sided oligarchical or democratical point of view, much less from 
that of the true aristocracy, as even in respect of merit it is always a question 
whether the excellence of the pre-eminently good men is or is not outweighed by the 
aggregate endowments of the great majority: 13 §§ 7—1IO0. 


(iii) If it be so outweighed there is a solution of the difficult 
question, whether the laws should be made for the advantage of the 
majority or of the better men: 13 88 11, 12. 


(iv) This case also provides for 
(1) the normal and best polity proper, True Aristocracy: 


(2) «a Polity, where distinctions of property are also regarded, 
will be the utmost attainable in other cases.—Zhis whole discussion, 
(1) and (2), or something similar, ἐς lost, 


(3) In general, the superior merit of a body of men within the state can 
only establish its right when this body is large enough numerically to form a 
state of itself, or at all events to appoint the magistrates, 13 8 6. When it is 
a single citizen, or a few, whose preeminent endowments outweigh those of all 
the rest collectively, perverted forms of government resort to ostracism and 
other violent measures to remove such men and get rid of them, but in the 
best constitution nothing remains except to give them unlimited authority un- 
fettered even by law. In such a case the best constitution would take the form 
of Absolute Monarchy: 13 §§ 13—25. 


1 [Bernays supposed cc. 12, 13 to be another version of cc. g—11: see Jxtrod. 
p- 421 
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II. THE SEPARATE POLITIES OR CONSTITUTIONS: 
B, IIL. c. 14—VIII (V). 


A. Monarchy and the best constitution in the strict sense, Pure 
Aristocracy: III. c. 14—V (VIID. 


Monarcuy: III. cc. 14—18. 


(a) The questions which come under consideration in the examina- 
tion of Monarchy: 14 §§ 1, 2 (διαφοράς). 


(Ὁ) The different varieties of monarchy or kingship: 14 ὃ 2 (ῥάδιον....) 
—§ 15. 

(a) The office of the Spartan kings; §§ 2--5. 

(8) Despotic monarchy amongst non-Hellenic races; §§ 6, 7. 

(y) Αἰσυμνητεία or elective tyranny; 88 8—ro. 


(6) The Hellenic kingship of the heroic age; 88 11—13. 
Recapitulation of these four varieties, § 14. 


(ce) True absolute monarchy, with full powers, § 15. 


(c) Why it is only absolute monarchy that requires fuller considera- 
tion in this place: 15 §§ 1—3. 


(d) Objections to its utility: 15 §§ 316. 


(a) In general it is better to be governed by the best laws than by the best man: 
15 § 3—§ 5 (πᾶσαν): τό § 5 (ὁ μὲν οὖν)--- g. 


(8) It may be granted that there certainly is one province, that of particular fact, 
for which the decision of the laws is insufficient; yet it is always a question whether it 
is better that in this province the one best man or the whole body of capable citizens 
should have the decision in its own hands: 


15 ὃ 5 (GAN ἴσως... κάλλιον): τό § 4 (ἀλλὰ μὴν doa...).—§ 5: 15 §6: 
15 88 7—10, τό § g (ἀλλὰ μὴν ode...) —§ 10=16 ὃ το (εἰσὶ δὲ)--- 13: 
18 § τὸ (εἰ 6y)—§ 13 (δημοκρατίαν). 


(i) Many questions are more correctly decided by the great majority than 
by an individual: 15 ὃ 5 (GAN ἔσως...)--- 7, and many eyes see more than two: 
16 § 10 (εἰσὶ δὲ)--- 12. 


(ii) A large majority of men of comparative excellence cannot be so easily 
led astray by personal feelings ; 15 88 8--- το. 


(iii) As it is the custom for monarchs to associate their friends with them 
in power, they themselves zfso facto allow the claim of those who are equal and 
alike to an equal share in the government; 16 §§ 12, 13. 
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(iv) Even a monarch cannot be sole ruler; a number of officials is always 
required. If so, it is better from the first not to have a monarchy but to appoint 
this number of ruling officials by the constitution: 16 § το. 


(v) If the absolute rule of a single ruler can only be justified on the ground 
of merit, several capable men have in general more capacity than one: 16 § 11. 


(vi) Historical appendix on the development of the remaining constitutions 
out of monarchy: 15 §§ t1—13 (δημοκρατίαν). 
(y) What opinion should be held of hereditary succession to the throne? 15 
§§ 13, 14. 
(6) And of the armed force or body-guard to be assigned to a king? 15 § 14 
(ἔχει δ᾽ ὠπορίαν)---τό § 2 (βασιλεύς). 


(i) This question can easily be settled in a monarchy limited by law: 1g 


§§ 1r4—16. 
(ii) Here, however, we are discussing absolute, not limited, monarchy: 16 
881, 2. 


(e) The unrestrained rule of one man over all the rest for his whole lifetime 
appears unnatural when these others are more or less his equals: whereas the only 
normal course appears to be to divide the government amongst several men under the 
restrictions imposed by the laws: 16 § 2 (δοκεῖ δέ τισιν)--- 4. 


(e) How far these doubts and objections are well grounded: ὁ. 17. 


(a) Monarchy not in itself unnatural any more than the rule of a master over 
slaves (δεσποτεία) or a normal republican government (πολιτεία) ; under changed con- 
ditions each of them becomes appropriate: 17 § 1. 


(8). In fact, however, as an actual form of government in the developed state, 
kingly rule is only conceivable as an absolute monarchy under the most capable citizen ; 
yet not actually suitable and natural save in a single exceptional case, namely, in the 
state of things explained above (c. 13 §§ 13-25): 17 ὃ 2. 


(y) [Monarchy, Aristocracy, Polity severally adapted to citizens of different kinds: 
17 88 3, 4.1 It is only in the single case above-mentioned that Absolute Monarchy 
should supersede Aristocracy: 17 §§ 5—8. 


(f) Transition from Monarchy to the best constitution in the stricter 
sense: 6. 18. 


Pure ARISTOCRACY: THE TRUE NORMAL FORM OF THE ABSOLUTELY 
BEST CONSTITUTION: B, IV (VII), V (VIII). 


Preliminary Questions: IV (VII) cc, 1—3. 


(a) The best form of polity is that which is auxiliary to the best and most desira- 
ble life. A definition of the latter is thus required and first obtained: 1 88 r—10. 
‘This best life or happiness is shown to be the same for the individual and for the state: 
1 88 11, 12=2 881, 2 
τς Summary of the results of this. investigation: 1 §§ 13) 14. 
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((8) A second preliminary question. Even if happiness is made to depend pre- 
eminently upon virtue and excellence, we may yet be in doubt whether excellence in 
peace or in war is the main thing for the state, whether the active life of the practical 
statesman or the contemplative life of the scientific enquirer is the happier for the 
individual: 2 § 3—3 § 10. 

(i) Excellence of the internal administration is the main thing for the state: 
military excellence is only needed for self-defence and for acquiring as slaves 
those for whom nature intended this lot. The state should not make conquest 
and subjugation its aim and end: 2 §§ 8—18. 

(ii) For the individual it is not the tyrant’s life but active employment in 
the service of a free and capable state that is alone a great or noble thing. Yet 
the scientific life is no less an active life, and is besides an activity of a higher 
order than the other: c. 3.] 


OUTLINE OF THE ABSOLUTELY BEST CONSTITUTION : 
B. IV (VII) c. 4—V (VIII) «. 7. 


(a) The External Conditions: IV (VII) cc. 4—12. 


(i) The natural conditions; the land and the people: cc. 4—7. 
(A) Prefatory remarks: 4 §§ 1—3. 
(B) Of the proper number of citizens and inhabitants: 4 88 4—14. 
(c) Of the character and extent of the territory and of its geographical 
form: 5 §§ 1—3. ‘ 
(0) The position of the city, 5 § 3 (τῆς δὲ woAews...)—6 8 8, 
(2) on the land side: 5. 88 3, 4, 
(ὁ) towards the sea; 6 88 1—5. 
Of the regulation of the naval force: 6 88 6—8. 


(E) The best natural endowment and disposition for the citizens: c. 7. 


(ii) The social or socio-political conditions : cc. 8—12. 


(a) Exclusion of the citizens from work for a livelihood, and of all who 
work for a livelihood from citizenship: c. 8—ro ὃ 8, 


(2) Distinction between the classes which are actual organic members of the 
state, and such as are merely indispensable conditions for the existence of the former : 


8 881, 2; 8δ 4, 53 88 3, 4: 
(4) Enumeration of the classes indispensable to the state, 8 88 6—9. 


(c) It is a feature of the best polity that only the classes which are from the 
nature of the case members of the state, viz. fighting men and administrators (including 
those who administer justice), with the addition of the priests, who form a third, 
peculiar element, are in fact recognised as its members, or have the citizenship. 
“These functions are exercised by them alone, the first in their youth, the second in 
their mature age, and the third when they are old men, All ‘other classes—farmers, 
artizans, tradesmen, etc:—are excluded from citizenship. ‘Hence every-such employ- 
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ment, even agriculture, is prohibited to the citizens, yet so that the soil belongs to them, 
although it is cultivated by serfs or dependents (δοῦλοι ἢ περίοικοι) of non-Hellenic 
descent: c. 9. 


[(@) Such regulations are no mere innovation; they are of old standing in 
Egypt and Crete, as also are public messes in Italy and Crete: 10 §§ 1—9.] 


(8) The proper scheme for dividing the land: the right qualifications and 

position of those who cultivate it: 10 § 9 (περὶ dé...)—§ 14. 
(2) General leading principles!’ τὸ 88 9, ro. 

(rt) No community of Property, only a certain common use granted out of 
friendship, § 9; 

(2) No citizen to be in want, ἢ 9: 

(3) The common messes to be provided at the public expense, § το. 

(4) So also the worship of the gods, § Io. 


(4) The territory is accordingly divided into public land and private land, and 
each of these again into two parts: [ὁ 88 11, 12. 


(ὦ The cultivators of the soil should be either (1) serfs of different races and of 
docile temper (μὴ θυμοειδεῖς), those on the state domain to belong to the state, those 
on private estates to the private owners: or failing this, (2) dependent subjects 
(περίοικοι) of similar temper and of non-Hellenic descent: ro 88 13, 14. 


(c) Regulations for the building of the city and the hamlets and villages : 
cc. IT, 12. 

(a) The city: cr § 1—12 8 7. 

(1) Its site, on the slope of a hill, if possible, facing the east or else the south : 
rt §§ 1, 2. 

(2) Provision for a perennia] supply of sufficient wholesome water, r1 88 3—5. 

(3) Of fortified positions inside the city: 11 § 5. 

(4) Plan for laying out the streets: 11 88 6, 7. 

(5) The walls, rz §§ 8—r2. Plan of sites in the walls where the guards may 
hold their mess, 12 § 1. 

(6) The Upper Market-place, a public square for freemen (ὠγορὰ ἐλευθέρα) with 
the principal temples and the gymnasia for the older men, 12 §§ 2—~5. The Market- 
place for trade and in it the law courts and official buildings: 12 §§ 6, 7. 


(2) Public buildings in the country: 12 § 8. 


(8) A detailed sketch of the internal working of the Best Polity: 
IV (VID) c. 13—V (VID) c. 7 (zucomplete). 
(i) General introductory remarks: tv (vit) c. 13. 


(A) A right knowledge of the end of the best polity is as necessary as of the 
means which actually conduce to jt: 13 §§ 1, 2. 
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(B) Its end is the happiness or well-being of all the citizens, which mainly 
‘consists in their highest excellence, though this is impossible apart from favourable 
external conditions, under which alone such excellence can be fully realized: 13 §§ 3, 4. 
These favourable conditions assumed to be at the legislator’s disposal include, besides 
those already discussed, a happy natural capacity on the part of the citizens (φύσι), 
whilst the concern and principal task of the legislator is to see how this capacity 
_can be improved into actual excellence by habituation and instruction: 13 88 5—13- 


(ii) The Education of the citizens: IV (VII) c. 14—V (VIII) ο. 7 (eft: 
tncomplete). 


Its unity: 1v (vit): 14 88 1—8. 
Its aim and end: 14 ὃ 9—15 ὃ 6. 
The means to be employed: τιν (vi1) ὃ 6—end of v (νπ|). 


(a) Should the education of the rulers and of the ruled be different 
or the same, on the principles of the best constitution ? 


Different, in so far as the two are here different persons: the same, 
in so far again as they are the same persons but at different ages, and as 
in a government exercised for the common good of the ruled it is not 
possible to govern well unless one has learnt to obey well: 14 88 1—8. 


(8) At what should the education of the citizens aim? What is 
the distinctive end and object of a virtuous life? 14 ὃ 9—15 § 6. 


(1) The yirtues of the non-rational part of the soul (the moral virtues) are 
inferior to those of the rational part (the mental excellences or intellectual virtues) 
and have their end in the latter just as work has its end in leisure, war in peace: 
14 δ8 9—14- 

(2) Hence appears the defectiveness of constitutions like the Spartan, which, 
conversely, make war and conquest the object of the state, and strive solely to 
educate the citizens to be good soldiers, and nothing more, instead of treating military 
excellence as only a means to an end: 14 §§15, 16, Besides” 


(i) such principles have already been refuted by experience, namely by the 
sudden and lamentable collapse of the Spartan state and its power: 14 § 17. 

(ii) Such principles aiming at the subjugation of other states imply the 
perverse opinion that it is nobler to rule over slaves than over freemen: 
14 88 18, 19. 

(iii) They are also dangerous in their influence on the behaviour of the 
citizens towards their own state: 14 § 19 (@rd)—§ 21 (ἀνθρώπων). " 

(iv) What are the ends for which alone war must be waged and citizens 
become good soldiers: 14 § 21 (τήν τε...δουλεύει»).. 

(v) Another _appeal to experience ; states which have not learned to excel 
in the arts of peace must necessarily fall as soon as ees have acquired their 
empire: 14 § 22. 
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(3) The virtues of peace and of leisure must rather have the preéminence; all 
the others ought however to be practised, since without the means the end cannot be 
attained and many indispensable virtues are easier to practise in war than in peace. 
For undisturbed peace easily leads us to rank external goods above virtue. But on 
the other hand this same mistake is the foundation for a onesided military tendency 
as, for instance, amongst the Spartans : even capacity in war, which is all they strive 
to attain, is only a means to an end, to the complete acquisition of external goods: 
15 §§ 1—6. 


(c) The right educational means: 15 § 6 (<6ri>...)—end of 
‘B. ν (vit). 

(2) Preliminary remarks on the right course of education in general and the 
order of succession of educational agencies. Bodily development must precede that 
of the mind; in the latter, again, the training of the irrational soul by habituation 
‘must precede that of the rational soul through instruction : yet in such a way that the 
former always regards the latter as its aim and end: 15 88 6---το. 


(6) Means to be employed before birth; the care requisite for the 
procreation of children of mental and bodily vigour and of good 
capacity: c. 16. 


(1) The proper age for marriage : 16 §§ 1—10. 
(i) The leading principles which determine it: 16 §§ 2—4, 88 6—8. 


(a) The difference of age between the parents to be such that their powers of 
procreation do not cease disproportionately, § 2. 


(8) The difference in age between parents and children not to be too great or too 
small, § 3. 


(y) The educational requirement above mentioned, that the children to be 
brought up must be physically strong, § 4 (...βούλησω). Whereas the offspring of 
marriages between those who are too young is usually stunted, § 6. 

(6) Further, young mothers invariably suffer greatly in childbirth, § 7: and 

(e) cohabitation begun at too early an age is prejudicial to female morality : also 

(Ὦ it stunts the growth of the husbands, § 8. 

(ii) All these considerations may be satisfied by observing the limits of age 
within which married people are capable of having children, 16 §§ 4, 5, and 
thus we arrive at the proper determination, viz. 37(?) for men and 18 for 
women: 16 8ὲ 9, Io. 


(2) The season of the year and appropriate weather for entrance upon marriage 
and its duties: 16 §§ 10, 11. 

(3) The right bodily condition for the parents: 16 §§ 12, 13. 

(4) Provision for the proper treatment of women with child: 16 8 14. 


(5) Exposure of deformed infants : procurement of abortion to be sanctioned, in 
order that the prescribed number of children may not be exceeded: τό ὃ 15. 
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(6) Further a limit of age should be set beyond which parents are not to have 
children: this limit prescribed. Procurement of abortion when conception takes 
place beyond this age : 16 88 16, 17. 


(7) Penalty for adultery: τό § 17 (dore...)—§ 18. 


(ῶὼ Means to be employed directly after birth, 17 §§ 1—14. 
(1) In infancy, 88 1—3, § 6, 8 4. 


(2) In the subsequent period to the fifth year, § 4 (τὴν δ᾽ ἐχομένην....)--- 7. 
With a preliminary discussion of the question how far all coarseness and indecency is 
to be proscribed, and on the other hand how far male adults should be allowed to be 
spectators at comedies and the like: § 7—§ 14, § 13, § 14, § 12. 


(3) Education from the fifth year on to the seventh: § 14 (διεξελθόντων.. αὐτού9), 


(4) The course of Public Education proper from the age of seven ἡ 
to that of twenty-one: Iv (vil). 17 88 15, 16, ν (VIII). 


(1) General introductory remarks. Two grades of age distinguished. State- 
ment of the three questions to be discussed in regard to this course of education 
proper : Iv (VII). 17, 88 15, 16. 


(2) Itis more than necessary, it is most essential for the best polity, that a definite 
regulation of this educational course should be prescribed by law: v (VIII). 1 §§ 1, 2. 


(3) It is not to be a domestic private education: it must be a universal and 
public course: 1 §§ 3, 4. : 
(4) The right educational course: v (vIII). cc. 2—7. 
(i) Fundamental considerations: 2 § 1—3 ὃ 12. 


(a) Difference of views both as to the subjects of instruction, and as to the end 
and aim of the training: where there is agreement as to the subjects there are 
divergent views as to their practical application and mode of treatment, due to the 
difference of opinion as to their end: 2 $§ 1, 2. 


(8) The pupils must indeed be taught what is indispensable for external life, yet 
here the right limits should be observed. The educational means usually employed 
should not be used (as, music alone excepted, they all may) with the idea of their con- 
ferring a purely practical external utility. $They ought rather to be regarded as simply 
the conditions to the attainment of a higher end: 2 §§ 3—6. 


(y) The list of these subjects of ordinary education: reading, writing and 
arithmetic, gymnastic exercises, drawing, music: 3 § 1. 


(8) The ultimate end of education is the right occupation of the highest and 
truest leisure, which is not merely an interlude to work, but in itself the highest goal 
of life. Amusement and pastime serve as recreation to fill the less exalted leisure: 
but for the higher leisure the mind requires a different kind of activity, bringing with 
it the enjoyment of the highest intellectual gratification. Preliminary proof that 
amongst the ordinary subjects taught, music even in the judgment of our ancestors 
tends to this end, 3 § 2—§ rr (δῆλον) ; and that the other subjects should be so used as 
not to lead away from it, but, indirectly at least, to conduce to it: 3 § 11 (ἔτι 8¢)—§ 12. 
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(ἢ) Athletic exercises (γυμναστική) τ cc. 3 §13—4 89. 


(a) As was stated above, Iv (ν11). 1.5 88 6—10, education must hegin with bodily 
exercises: 3 § 13. 


(8) But two errors should be avoided; the one, of training up the boys like 
athletes, as is commonly done; the other, the Spartan practice of brutalizing them by 
excessive exertions: 4 88 r—7. 


(y) We must therefore begin with easier exercises for the first period, and wait 
until they have attained puberty, and have been taught the other subjects of instruc- 
tion for three years, before we commence the more exhausting gymnastic training: 
4 ὃ 7 (ὅτι μὲν οὗν)---8 9. 


(ili) Music: cc. 5---7. 


(a) Statement of the question: Should music serve for pastime recreation 
and relaxation, or for moral training, or lastly as a purely esthetic and theoretic 
enjoyment, thereby ministering to the highest intellectual gratification? 5 § 1—§ 4 
(εἰρημένων). 


(8) The first and third vf these ends are to all appearance foreign to the 
education of youth, though something may be said in favour of taking notice of them 
too in connexion with it. But it is still a question whether for any of these three 


objects it is necessary to learn to be a practical musician-oneself: 5 § 4 (ὅτι μὲν 


ovv)—S§ 8. 


(y) Answer to the first question: Music can and should subserve each of those 
three aims, not only the highest intellectual gratification, but also mere recreation, 
since it is a thoroughly innocent enjoyment; and considering the frequent need for 
recreation in life this alone would suffice to justify its admission to a place in the 
instruction of youth. This consideration is not then to be wholly disallowed, as we 
supposed above (§ 4): yet it is only subordinate, 5 §§ g—15: and the main point 
is that music is, thirdly, an excellent means for the moral training of the young: 
5 §§ 16—25. 


(δ) From this follows the answer to the second question : 


(1) that in general the young should in fact be taught to become practical 
musicians: 6 §§ 1, 2. 


(11) and yet the adult citizens of the best state have in general to refrain 
from practising music themselves: 88 3, 4. 


(111) Further this musical instruction should be regulated, §§ 5, 6, as 
follows : 


(a) With regard to the degree of proficiency to be attained, the pupils 
should not be trained up to be professional virtuosi, but only receive the 
needful training of their characters and their tastes : 6 § 6 (pavepdv...)—§ 8. 


(b) For this reason all musical instruments, like the flute, which are 
‘ only. in. use with professional performers, should be excluded from the in- 
struction of the young: 6 88 9—16. 
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(c) Lastly, as to the various modes (ἁρμονίαι) and rhythms: 


(1) for musical performances by professional musicians all modes 
are permissible, since all serve to promote the homceopathic purification of 
the emotions which procures the educated the highest intellectual grati- 
fication and the multitude recreation and amusement. Hence for the 
sake of the public at large who are not citizens—the farmers, artisans, 
labourers—at such performances even the modes and pieces which gratify _ 
their low taste must be admitted. But for the moral training of the young 
only those which best represent, and for that reason best train, character, 
the Dorian mode especially. The Phrygian mode should not be allowed : 
7 §§ 312. [Perhaps however the Lydian mode may be tolerated, since 
we are not excluded from paying some regard to the amusement of a maturer 
age, and even adult citizens are on certain occasions allowed to sing: also 
the modes which are appropriate to the compass of the voice in mature 
life may be allowed as well as those specially adapted to the young: 
7 §$13—15.] 


(2) The elucidation of the further question stated in 7 § 2, whether 
the rhythm or the melody and tune is of chief importance for the instruction 
of the young, zs altogether wanting. 


B. THE REMAINING CONSTITUTIONS: B. VI (IV), VII (VJ), VIII (ἡ). 


Introductory remarks: B, VI (IV) ce. 1, 2. 


i. Why it belongs to political philosophy to consider not merely the absolutely 
best constitution, but also the best on the average, the best in any given case, and 
even the best possible organization of any actually existing polity: τ 88 1—7. 


ii, This implies an exact acquaintance with all possible forms of government, 
and therefore with all the possible varieties of Democracy, Oligarchy, etc., which up 
till now have been left out of sight: 1 § 8. 


iii, The theory of legislation moreover is based upon this exact acquaintance 
with constitutions : 1 88 9—11. 


iv. The department of constitutional theory which remains for treatment de- 
fined: 2 § 1. Order of merit of the degenerate forms of government: 2 88 2, 3. 
The arrangement to be followed in the succeeding exposition : 2 88 4—6. 


The actual details of the theory of the established constitutions: 
VI (Iv). ο. 3—VUI (V). 
i Enumeration of all possible constitutions: VI (IV) cc. 3—10. 


[() The difference between polities depends on the extent to 
which different classes take part in the government, c. 3. 
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(1) How Democracy and Oligarchy ought rightly to be de- 
fined: 4 §§ 1—6. 


(m1) The explanation of the fact that Oligarchy and Democracy 
come to be regarded as almost the only constitutions. Why there 
are more than these two and their sub-species. The classes of 
people necessary in the state: 4 §§ 7—109.] 


(1v) The different species of Democracy and Gligehr 
4 § 20—6 ὃ τι. 


(a) The basis of the general difference between them, 4 §§ 20, 21 (...διαφοράν). 


(b) Enumeration of the four kinds of Democracy from the best, which resembles 
Polity, down to the worst or unrestrained Democracy, which resembles Tyranny : 
4 § 22 (δημοκρατία)--- 31. 


(c) Enumeration of the four kinds of Oligarchy in corresponding manner, from. 
the most moderate to that which resembles Tyranny, viz. arbitrary dynastic govern- 
ment (δυναστεία): 5 §§ 1, 2 


(4) In spite of a constitution externally oligarchical a state may nevertheless 
bear a democratic character, and conversely: 5 §§ 3, 4 


(e) Reasons assigned why there can only be these four species (a) of Democracy, 
6 §§ 1—6, (8) of Oligarchy, 6 88 7—11. 


(v) The different species of Mixed Aristocracy and the forms 
of Polity: c. 7—9 ὃ 5, 12 § 4, 12 ὃ 6—13 § 6, 9 δὲ 6—10, 
13 §§ 7—11. 
(a) Of Aristocracy and Polity in genéral: 7 88 1—4. 
(b) The species of Mixed Aristocracy : 788 4, 5. 
(c) Of Polity: c. 8, 9 §§ 1—5, 12 § 4, 12 § 6—13 8 6, 9 8 6—10, 13 88 7—11. 


(a) Justification of the arrangement by which Polity is reserved for treat- 
ment to this point and Tyranny comes last of all: 8 §§ 1, 2. ' 


(8) A further and more exact distinction between Polity and the Mixed 
Aristocracies. Refutation of the view that those species and varieties of Polity 
which incline more to Oligarchy than to Democracy should be included under 
Mixed Aristocracies, 8 §§ 3—9. 


(y) Genesis and organization of Polity: 9 88 1—5, 12 § 4, 12 § 6—13 ὃ 6, 
9 §§ 6—10, 13 88 7—I1. 


(i) The three different ways of fusing Democracy and Oligarchy in Polity, 
9 88 1—5. (ii) The middle class as the proper support of Polity, 12 ὃ 4. 
(iii) On the degree of success in the fusion depends the durability of the Polity. 
When therefore Polities or Mixed Aristocracies are established, it is a grave mistake 
if out of favour to the rich the claims of the poor are only satisfied in appearance, the 
concession made to them being in reality annulled and rendered void by all kinds of 
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illusory devices: Enumeration of such illusory measures and: of the similar counter- 
measures adopted in democracies with the opposite intent : 12 8 6—13 8 6. 

(iv) The criterion of a successful fusion in Polity, also in Mixed Aristocracy, 
9 §§ 6—10. (v) The amount at which the property qualification for the fran- 
chise should be fixed, 13 §§ 7—9 (πολεμεῖν). (vi) Peculiar constitution of certain 
individual Polities, 13 § 9. (vii) Historical remarks: 13 §§ 10, 11. 


(vt) The different species of Tyranny, c. ro. 


ii The best constitution on the average (ἀρίστη ταῖς πλείσταις 
πόλεσι) : Cc. 11. : 


(1) This is, in the main, Polity, as the rule of the well-to-do 
middle class: 11 §§ 1, 2. 


For (a) as in the life of the individual moral virtue and excellence consist in the 
right mean between two opposite extremes of error, so the life of the state prospers 
best when the well-to-do middle class has the preponderance, whereas the extremes of 
wealth and poverty are two main sources of the two opposite kinds of crime and 
wrong-doing : 11 88 3—5. 


(b) Excessive wealth leads to despotic ambition, extreme poverty to servile 
submission: 11 §§ 6—8 (πόλεως). 


(c) The middle class has the most assured existence; the more strongly it is 
represented in the state, the more the state is secured from insurrection and internal 
troubles and from the danger of degenerating into one of the three worst perversions 
or degenerate types of polity, extreme Democracy, extreme Oligarchy, or Tyranny : 
11 § 8 (καὶ σῴζονται) --ὁ 13. This accounts for the fact that Democracies are ordina- 
rily more stable than Oligarchies, because in the former the middle class is usually 
more numerous and influential than in the latter, 11 § 14. 


(4) The best legislators have come from the middle class, 1 § 15. 


(11) All this explains why Polity, although the constitution best 
adapted for most states, is yet of rare occurrence: 11 88 16—19. 


(a) It frequently happens that the middle class in a state is not very numerous, 
11 § 16. 


(b) In the frequent party conflicts between rich and poor it is invariably the 
practice for the victorious side to seize the government for itself, and not to come to 
terms with the defeated side, 11 § 17. 


(c) Of the two states that were in succession supreme in Greece, the one, 


Athens, introduced democracies and the other, Sparta, oligarchies, each in her own 
interest : 11 §§ 18, 19. 


(111) The nearer any one of the remaining constitutions stands 
to that which is the best on the average, the better it is: the 


further it is removed therefrom, the worse it is: 11 δὲ 20, 21. 
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iii What kind of polity is relatively the best for different kinds of 
people (ris πολιτεία τίσι καὶ ποία ποίοις συμφέρει): 12 δὲ 1- 8, ὃ 4 (ὅπου...) 
—§ 5. 

(1) General positions laid down, 12 §$ 1, 2. 


(11). Their application (a) to Democracy and its different species, 12 § 3, 
(b) to Oligarchy and its different species, 12 § 3 (ὅπου...), (c) to Polity, 12 § 4 
(ὅπου 8é...)—§ 5, (4) to so-called or Mixed Aristocracy (tds ἐς wanting). 


Recapitulation of all the previous discussion, 13 § 12. 


iv The theory of the best possible organization of the different 
Democracies and Oligarchies, or of that which most corresponds to the 
spirit and intent of each of them respectively: VI (IV). 14—VII (VI). 


(12) General fundamental positions as to the ordering and 
organization of all possible polities: vi (Iv). cc. 14—16. 


-(a) Distinction of the Deliberative, Executive, and Judicial authorities in the 
state: 14 §§ 1, 2. ᾿ 


(b) Organization of the Consultative or Deliberative body in accordance with 
the various polities: 14 §§ 3—15. 


(a) The department of the Deliberative authority, and the three possibilities that 
either the whole body of citizens, or particular magistrates, have to decide upon all 
that belongs to this department, or again that it is divided between the one and the 
other: 14 ὃ 3. 


(8) These three possible cases, the different forms under which they may 
appear in practical application, and the sphere of action (whether larger or smaller) 
assigned to the different deciding factors, how distributed amongst different polities : 


14 88 4—10; 
(i) amongst the different species of Democracy, 14 § 4—§ 7 (πάντες) ; 
(ii) those of Oligarchy, 14 § 7 (τὸ δέ τινας...)--- 9; 
(iii) Mixed Aristocracy, 14 § 10; 
(iv) Polity inclining to Aristocracy, and Polity proper, 14 § 10. 

(y) Measures by which at all events to secure that the decrees passed and the 
verdicts of the courts shall be good and salutary for the state, (i) in the most extreme 
Democracy, where all is decided by decrees of the people, through the adoption 
of certain oligarchical elements or of institutions related to Polity, while the demo- 
cratical principle is still retained: and (ii) in an Oligarchy, through the adoption of 
certain democratical institutions or of others peculiar to Polity, or else by a procedure 
the reverse of that usual in Polities: 14 88 r1—16. 


(c) Organization of the Executive power, or the magistracies : c. 18. 


(a) Statement of the questions to be answered in regard to this subject, 15 §§ 1, z. 


(8) What kind of officials are to be regarded as really magistrates, i.e. as 
ministers or authorities of the state: 18 § 2 (ἔστι d&...)— § 4. 
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(ἡ) What officials are required for every state, great or small, 15 88 s—8. © 


(8) The distinction between different magistracies according as the nature of the 
department they administer involves its extension over the whole state or its division 
according to definite localities, 15 § 9 (...τὸν αὐτόν), and further according as the same 
department controls all the persons affected by it, or different classes are assigned to 
different magistrates, 15 § 9 (καὶ πότερον...) 


(ce) The difference between magistracies in the various constitutions: 15 §§ 1o—13- 


(i) Certain offices are the same under different forms of the state, only the 
mode of appointment to them being different, 15 § ro. 


(ii) Others are generically the same under different forms but specifically 
different : i.e. different as to the extent of their powers, § ro. 


(iii) Others again are peculiar to given forms of the’state, §§ 11—13.- 


(ὃ The different modes of appointing to magistracies and their distribution 
amongst the forms of government, 15 §§ 14-- 21. 


(i) Each of the three questions to be considered, viz. who have the right to 
elect, who are eligible, and what is the mode of election, admits of three possi- 
bilities: combine each possibility under the first of these heads with each 
possibility under the second and third severally, and we obtain as the total 
number of conceivable cases nine for each of the. three, ie. 27 in all: 15 
§§ 14—18. 

(ii) These modes classified under (A) Democracy § 19, (B) Polity, 
not only Polity proper, but also the variety which has an aristocratical, and that 
which has an oligarchical character, §§ 19, 20, (c) Oligarchy §§ 20, 21 
and (D) Mixed Aristocracy § 21. 


‘ 


(n) The duties of its department must determine what mode of appointment is 
advantageous for each office, 15 § 22. 


(4) Organization of the judicial authority; c. 16. 
(a) Statement of the questions to be answered in regard to this subject, 16 § 1. 
(8) The different kinds of courts, 16 88 2—5. 


(y) The possible differences between them as to who are eligible as jurors (οἱ 
δικάζοντε5); how they are to be appointed; whether they are to exercise all possible 
judicial functions or only to serve in certain courts, 16 88 6, 7. 





(δ) Classification of them under the different forms of the state, Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Aristocracy, and Polity, 16 § 8. 


(1) Organization of the different species of Democracy and 
Oligarchy: vir (v1) cc. 1—7. 


(a) The discussion of this subject announced: the questions which remain as to: 
the organization of other constitutions, and as to the blending of different forms when 
one~ power in the state is regulated in accordance with one form, and another in 
accordance with another form: 1 88 1—4. 
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(b) The species of Democracy: 1 § s—c. 8. 


(a) Species are distinguished according to the various occupations of the different 


democratic populations, and the degree to which they have severally adopted demo- 
cratic institutions: 1 §§ 5—10. 


(8) The principles of Democracy enumerated: 2 §§ 1—4. 
(y) All the democratic institutions developed from them: 2 88 5—8. 


[(8) Objections to absolute Democracy and recommendation of ἃ peculiar 
form of compromise between the claims of Democracy and those of Oligarchy: 


2§9—3 §6.] 


(ce) Organization of the best and most moderate species of Democracy, 4 
δὲ 1-14: 


(ὃ of the two intermediate species, 4 § 15: and 
(n) of the extreme Democracy, 4. 815 (τήν τε redevralav...)—5 § 11. 
(i) The institutions which promote the growth of this form: 4 88 15—20. 


(ii) ‘The measures which tend to neutralize its dangerous effects, and even 
impart to it, so far as is possible, a tolerable and durable character: ὦ. 5. 


(A) Preliminary remark on the urgent need for such measures: 5 88 1, 2 
(3) Particular instances of measures of the kind, 5 §§ 3—11: 


(2) a diminution in the number of political trials, 5 §§ 3, 4 
“(1) by not distributing the fines amongst the people, 6) ἀν. imposing -severe 
penalties upon false accusation : 


(2) the practice of summoning few popular assemblies and allowing the 
courts to sit as seldom as possible‘in the poorer states, 5 §§ 5, 6; and in the 
richer states of bestowing large sums at rare intervals upon the poor, and freeing 
the richer citizens from useless burdens: 5 88 7—9. 


(c) Measures taken at Carthage and Tarentum; 5 §§ 9—11. 


(Ὁ) The species of Oligarchy: cc. 6, 7. 
(a) Organization of the best and most moderate species of Oligarchy : 6 §§ 1, 2; 
(8) of the several intermediate species, 6 § 3 ; and 
(y) ofthe most extreme Oligarchy or Dynastic government, 6 88 3, 4. 
(8) Measures more directly affecting oligarchies at large, 6 § 5—7 § 7. 
(i) The principal safeguard of Oligarchy, 6 § 5. 


(ii) Arrangement as regards the military force and service in the army, 


7 88 1-3. 
(iii) Individual members of the popular party may be won over to the 
oligarchical government, 78 4. ἐφεο 


(iv) To the highest posts in the government should be attached costly 
burdens to be defrayed for the commonwealth, 7 §§ 5—7. 
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(1) The theory of the organization of public offices :.a fuller 
account in detail, c. 8 (¢xcomplete). 


(a) The questions to be discussed, 8 §§ 1, ἡ. 
(Ὁ) The officials necessary in every state, 8 88 3...21. 

Superintendents (a) of the markets (ἀγορανόμοι), § 3, (8) of the streets, 
public buildings, harbours; the city police (ἀστυνόμοι) 88 4, 5. (y) Police 
officers in the country (ὠγρόνομοι, ὑλωροῖ) ; (δ) financial officers (ἀποδέκται, 
ταμίαι), § 6. * (ἢ) Keepers of archives and registers (μνήμονες, ἐπιστάται), 
8 7. (ἢ Officers for penal administration, executioners and the like, 88 8— 
13. (n) Military officers (στρατηγοί, πολέμαρχοι, ναύαρχοι, κτᾺ), §§ 13—15. 
(8) Board of control, for scrutiny of the accounts of retiring officials (ev@uvor, λογισταί, 
ἐξετασταῖ), § τό. (ἡ) Legislative committee, to summon and direct the popular 
assembly, and to bring matters before it (πρόβουλοι, βουλή), § 17. (x) Officers 
to superintend public worship (ἱερεῖς κτλ), §§ 18—20. (A) Recapitulation, 
8.21. 


(c) ‘Magistrates peculiar to certain given constitutions, 8 § 22. 


The theoretical treatment of the cases where different forms of polity 
are combined in one and the same state, is wanting. 


v The causes of decay in the various forms of the state and the 
corresponding safeguards: B, VIII (V). 


1 Preliminary Observations: 1 δὴ 1—8, §§9—11, § 8: 
3 § 14: τ §§ 11—16. 
(a) Statement of the whole question: 1 § 1. 


(b) The general cause of all internal political disturbances consists in dissension 
as to the extent to which political equality should be carried: the rich and the nobles 
claim special privileges over the poor, the latter on the ground of their free birth claim 
equality with the rich: 1 §§ 2—7. 

(c) Two species of revolution, 1 88 8--11 : 

(a) Overthrow of the constitution, §§ 8—11: whether 
(i) subversion of the entire polity, § 8; or simply 
(ii) accentuation or relaxation of the same form of government, § 9; or 
(iii) abolition of single parts of the constitution, § 10. 


(8) Change merely in the holders of power, § 8 


(4) Special application of the remarks in 1 §§ 2—7 to Democracy and Oligarchy. 
Two kinds of equality distinguished : it is necessary to pay attention to both kinds: 
3 § 14, 1 § 11 (πανταχοῦ...)-- 15. 

(e) Why Democracy is in general more enduring than Oligarchy, 1 § 16. 
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11 The causes of decay inherent in all polities in common: cc. 2—4. 


(a) The three points for general consideration in this inquiry: the tendencies, 
the objects in view, and the external occasions which lead to political revolutions, 
281. 


(b) The tendencies and claims which lead to intestine disturbances and to re- 
volutions have been already characterized (1 §§ 2—7). How far they are justified, or 
not, 2 88 2, 3. 


(c) The objects sought to be attained in rebellions and insurrections : 2 § 3 (πῶς 
«οπόλεσυ). 


(4) The definite occasions of revolution : 2 8 4—3 8 8, 4 §§ 8—12, 3 8 9--. 8 7. 
(a) General enumeration : 2 88 4—6. 
(8) Consideration of them in detail: 3 88 1—8, 4 §§ 8—12, 3 § 9—4§ 7. 


(i) Insolence in the rulers, 3 § 1. 

(ii) Their greed for aggrandisement, 3 § 1. 

(iii) Efforts of the subject body to attain higher political honours, 3 § 2. 
(iv) Preponderating influence of individuals, 3 § 3. 

(v) Fear of punishment or of injustice, 3 § 4. 
(vi) Contempt for the governing class on account of their weakness, 3 § 5. 


(vii) Disproportionate growth of separate elements in the polity or classes of the 
population, 3 88 6---8 ; 4 88 8—1o0: and conversely 


(viii) The establishment of an equivalence in point of numbers between opposing 
elements in the state. 


(ix) Appropriation of offices by electoral intrigues (διὰ τὰς ἐριθείας), 3 ὃ 9. 

(x) Neglect of the dangers threatening the constitution from individuals, 3 § 9. 
(xi) Gradual introduction of slight changes unobserved, 3 § 10. 

(xii) Any sort of difference between the inhabitants, 3 §§ 11—13, §§ 1 s—16. 


As (A) difference in race, particularly when alien settlers have been ad- 
mitted, §§ 11—13 : 


(Β) difference in sentiment, and especially in political sympathies, between. 
the dwellers in different localities of one and the same state, due to a dif- 
ference of character in the localities, §§ 15, 16. 


(xiii) Private feuds between leading, influential citizens, 4 88 1—7. 


(e) The means usually employed to effect revolutions, 4 §§ 12, 13: 
(a) force, (8) stratagem, (y) stratagem succeeded by force. 
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ΠῚ The causes of decay and the corresponding safeguards in the 
particular forms of government: cc. 5—12. 


(a) Positive or dogmatic exposition: c. 5—c. 12 ὃ 6. 
(a) Republics, cc. 5—9. 
(i) THE CAUSES OF DECAY, cc. 5—7. 


(aA) In democracies, c. δ. 


(2) Change to Oligarchy due to the continual persecutions of the rich by the 
demagogues, 5 §§ 1—5. 


(ὁ) Change to Tyranny, the demagogues usurping absolute power. Why this 
only happened in former times, why it is no longer usual for tyrannies to arise, 
5 88 6—10, namely, because 

(1) formerly demagogues were also generals, 5. 88 6, 7. 

(2) formerly certain officers had too large powers assigned them, 5 § 8 
(éylvovro...mptraves) 1. 

(3) The states were as yet small, and the people in former times busy with 
their occupations in the country, so that it was easier for military chiefs to 
seize absolute power, 5 §§ 8, 9. 


(c) Change from the most moderate to the most extreme form of democracy, due 
to the demagogic intrigues of candidates for office, 5 §§ 10, 11. 


(B) In oligarchies, c. 6. 
(2) Downfall of oligarchies through ill-treatment of the people, 6 § 1. 


(6) Downfall through dissensions between the rich oligarchs themselves, 6 §§ 2— 
9, 88 14—16, § 10. 

(1) Ifthe actual members of the oligarchical government are reduced to a 
mere handful, so that even persons belonging to the ruling families are excluded 
from it by law, 6 88 2—5% 

(2) If the oligarchs themselves from mutual jealousy adopt demagogic 
intrigues, 6 ὃ 5 (κινοῦνται....)---8 7: 

(i) one member of the government, or a minority, intriguing to gain over the 
rest to his support, 6 § 6: 

(ii) a part of the oligarchs (or all of them) intriguing with the people, 
6 §§ 6, 7: 

(a) where the people has the right of electing to the public offices, 

§ 6, orif ; 

(8) the law courts are constituted out of the people, § 7, or 


(y) in case some of the oligarchs are aiming at concentrating the power 
of the state in yet fewer hands, § 7. 


1 Perhaps (2) should properly follow ᾿ἃ small number of oligarchs, in spite of 

3). good government, can procure the down- 

3 If§ 5, καὶ ἐν ᾽᾿Ἐρυθραῖς.. «πολιτείαν, be fall of the oligarchy at the hands of the 
genuine we must add: “Inthe same way _ people,” 
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(iii) ΤΕ individual oligarchs who have squandered their property attempt 
to make a revolution or to enrich themselves from the public means, thus 
embroiling themselves with the government, or raising a popular insurrection, 
6 §§ 8, 9. 

(iv) If members of the oligarchy are involved in private enmity owing to 
marriage relations or lawsuits, 6 88 14, 15. 

(v) An oligarchy may be subverted by its own members on account of the 
too despotical character of the government, 6 § 16. 

Concluding remark : an oligarchy united in itself is not easily overthrown from 
without, 6 § το. 


(c) Fall of the old oligarchy by the formation of a new one within it, 6 § 113. 


[(ἡ Overthrow of oligarchies by the generals of mercenary troops enrolled for 
war; or in time of peace by the generals called in because of the mutual distrust 
of the oligarchs; or by a commander appointed on the same grounds to mediate 
between them, 6 §§ 12, 13.] 

. (e) Change from Oligarchy to Polity and from Polity to moderate Democracy 
due to a depreciation of money, whereby the property qualification required by law 
for the franchise ceases to be adequate, 6 §§ 16, 17. 


(ἡ Change from one kind of Oligarchy to another: 6 § 18. 


(c) In Mixed Aristocracies and Polities: 6, 7 88 1—13. 
(2) Fall of aristocracies and revolutions in consequence of the number of those 
who take part in the government becoming too small, 7 88 1—4: 
(1) especially when the large body excluded consider themselves equal in 
merit, 7 §§ 1, 2; 
or (2) if able and distinguished men are ill-treated by men not superior to 
them in desert although occupying higher offices in the state, 7 §§ 2, 3; 
or (3) are excluded from the government in spite of their merits, 7 $3; 
or (4) if some of the citizens are too poor and others too rich, 7 § 3, 
or (5) an individual is so powerful that he is likely to attain supreme power, 
784 
(4) The principal danger for Aristocracies of this type and for Polities consists in 
the fact that the oligarchical element in them has not quite successfully blended with 
the democratical element, but the one of these preponderates over the other, 7 88 5, 6. 
[Consequently a revolution to this preponderating side may easily take place; that is, 
to ‘complete Oligarchy or Democracy. Sometimes however there is a movement in 


the opposite direction: 7 88 7—10.] 
(Θ Aristocracies of this type are subject, above all other forms of government, to 
dissolution brought on by unperceived gradual changes, 7 §§ 11—13. 
(D) Concluding remark on the changes in republics taken in common. 
Sometimes they are of internal origin, sométimes they are brought about by 
powerful foreign states, 7 § 14. 
1 Perhaps 88 ro, 11 should also be enclosed in the square brackets. 


Η. 9 
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(ii) THE SAFEGUARDS: cc. 8, 9. 
(4) Preliminary remark. 
The safeguards are implied in the statement of the causes of destruction: 8 § 1. 


(B) Enumeration of the safeguards: 8 § 2—9 ὃ 22. 


(a) In Polities and Mixed Aristocracies especial care must be taken that slight 
changes and deviations from the existing laws do not gradually creep in unobserved: 
8 8§ 2, 3. 


(4) In the same governments precautions must be taken against those illusory 
measures discussed in vi (Iv), 12 § 6—13 8 6: 8 8 4. 


(c) In Aristocracies and Oligarchies the government must not only treat the 
governed well, but must also treat its own members on a footing of democratic equality, 
8 § 5: hence many democratic measures are often quite in place even under these con- 
stitutions, 8 §§ 6, 7. 


(4) The citizens must be kept in constant vigilance over their constitution, 8 ὃ 8. 


(6) All disputes between the principal men must as far as possible be avoided and 
prevented; and, so far as this fails, care must be taken that no others but the original 
parties to the quarrel are involved in it, 8 8 9. ; 


(f) In Polities and Oligarchies a fresh valuation of property must be taken 
frequently in order that the property qualification for the franchise, if it is to retain 
its relative importance, may undergo the necessary revision at the proper time, 
8 §§ το, 11. 


(g) No citizen to be disproportionately elevated: in particular, provision 
should be made by legislation to prevent the rise of unduly powerful individuals: if 
this does not succeed, they should be removed from the state by ostracism: 8 § 12. 


(ἃ There should be a special board of magistrates to have supervision over the 
private lives of the citizens and see that they are in accord with the existing form of 
government, 8 § 13. 


(z) Care must be taken that one part of the citizens does not prosper at the 
expense of the rest, 8 §§ 142i ; and hence 

(1) that magisterial offices never fall exclusively into the hands of one of 
the two opposed classes of the population, 8 § 14: 

(2) that the antagonism between rich and poor is adjusted or else that the 
middle class increases, 8 § 14: 

(3) especially that the public offices do not afford any opportunity for 
enriching oneself from the public property, 8 88 15—19. 

(4) In democracies the property of the rich must be spared, 8 § 20; 

(5) in oligarchies posts with emolument attached to them must be assigned 
to the poorer citizens, and the insolence of a rich man towards a poor man must 
be punished more severely than if it were towards another rich man, 8 § 20. 

(6) Further in oligarchies the accumulation of landed property in the same 
hands must be restrained within limits fixed by law, 8 § 20. 
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(7) Care must be taken in an oligarchy that the decisive authority rests in 
the hands of the rich, and in a democracy that it rests with the poor: but in 
other respects equal, nay even higher, privileges must be conceded in the former 
case to the poor, and in the latter case to the rich, 8 § 21. 


(2) It must always be kept in view that attachment to the established form of 
government, special knowledge of the subject, and lastly virtue and integrity are 
requisite for the highest official positions: the second qualification indeed in certain 
offices in a higher degree than the third, in others again the third qualification in a 
higher degree than the second: c. 9 88 1—4. 


(ἢ In a word, every measure that helps the healthy working of a constitution 
tends also to preserve it, 9 § 5. 

(#) The citizens who desire the continuance of the form of government must be 
the numerical majority, 9 § 5. 


(7) Even in the worse forms of Democracy and Oligarchy the mean must be pre- 
served: it is the exaggeration of democratic and oligarchic’measures which infallibly 
leads to the downfall of Democracy and Oligarchy respectively: 9 § 6—§ 11 (84x08). 


(0) But the principal thing is to educate the young in the spirit of the established 
form of government: 9 § 11 (μέγιστον δὲ)--- τό. 


(8) Monarchies: c. 1o—c. 12 § 6. 


(i) THE CAUSES OF DECAY: 6. Io. 
(A) Discussion of certain fundamental points: 10 §§ 1—13 (ἀναιρεῖν). 


(2) The government of a king is closely related to Aristocracy, but Tyranny 
᾿(τυραννίς) combines the evils of the most extreme Democracy and of the most extreme 
Oligarchy: τὸ §§ 1, 2. 

(4) The opposite nature of kingly rule and tyranny is at once shown in their 
divergent and opposite origin: ro 88 3—8. 

(c) A more precise statement of the antithesis between them: ro 88 9, ro. 

(4) The points which Tyranny has in common with Oligarchy on the one hand 
and with Democracy on the other: 10 ὃ 11—§ 13 (ἀναιρεῖν). 


(Β) Causes of the overthrow of monarchies and of monarchs in general: 
10 §§ 13—28. 
(2) General statement 
(1) of the motives for conspiracies and attacks upon a sole ruler, ro 88 13, 14, 
and (2) of the objects sought thereby, ro § 14. 
(3) Some of these attacks are directed against the person of the usurper; in 
others the assailant desires to seize the throne for himself, or to effect a revolution in 


the government: 10 § 15. 
(2) These points of view presented in detail; 10 §§ 15—28. 
(1) Attacks in consequence of injuries received, 10 §§ 15—20; 
(2) from fear of punishment, 10 § 20; 
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(3) from contempt for the ruler, 10 §§ 22—25; 
(4) from greed of gain (largely wanting), 10 § 253 
(5) from ambition, ro 88 26—28. 


(c) Special causes of the downfall of (a) tyrants and tyrannies, (b) of kings and 
kingships: 10 §§ 29—38. 


(2) Tyrants and tyrannies: 10 88 29—34. 


(1) A tyranny is destroyed from without by more powerful foreign states not 
tyrannies whether (1) under a royal or aristocratical, or (11) under a democratical 
government, ro §§ 20, 30. 


(2) It is ruined from within by the members of the ruling family quarreling 
amongst themselves, ro ὃ 31. 


(3) Most tyrants make themselves despised and this most frequently brings about 
their fall, 10 §§ 32, 33. 


(4) Again, every tyrant is necessarily hated; hatred and righteous indignation 
against him often accomplish his overthrow, ro 88 33, 34. 


(5) The same causes which threaten Extreme Democracy and Hitvene Oligarchy 
are also dangerous to Tyranny: 10 § 35. 


(2) The government of a king (as distinct from a tyrant) is mostly destroyed 
from within. 
Either (1) feuds break out between members of the royal family, τὸ § 36: or 


(2) the kings overstep the legitimate limits of their authority and aim at making 
themselves tyrants, 10 § 38. 


(3) Under an hereditary monarchy it is often impossible to prevent the succession 
to the throne of princes who render themselves contemptible, ro ὃ 38, 


or (4) to exclude others who behave with insolence and violence, forgetting that 
they are not tyrants but kings, ro § 38. 


(5) Why it is that even in recent times tyrannies have sprung up, but no new 
monarchies arise, 10 § 37. 


(ii) THE SAFEGUARDS: C. 11, c. 12 §§ 1—6. 


(A) The office of king is best preserved by the gradual diminution of its absolute 
authority in keeping with the spirit of the times, 11 §§ 1—3. 

(B) The tyrant can only secure his throne, 11 88 4—34, 

(2) by employing the most extreme measures of force and corruption, 11 88 4—16: 


(1) by getting rid of all the principal men, entirely eae the common puts 
suit of culture, and putting down all messes and clubs, 11 §§ 4, 5 


(2) by compelling all the citizens to live in public, τα 8 6, 


and (3) by imitating all the other regulations of Persian and other oriental despot- 
isms, 11 § 6: 


(4) by sending secret spies and detectives amongst the citizens, 11 § 7; 
(5) by setting all classes of the population against one another, 11 § 8; 
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(6) draining the means of all his subjects, rr §§ 9, 10, 

and (7) perpetually creating wars, 11 § 10, 

(8) by suspecting his own friends most of all, 11 § 10, 

(9) by allowing families to be governed by women and by giving slaves license 
to indulge all their caprices, just as in the most extreme democracy, 11 §§ 11, 12; 

(10) by permitting no dignified or free-minded character to remain near him, 
11 § 133 

(11) by being more intimate with strangers than with his own townsmen, 11 § 14. 

(12) The three leading points of view in this policy, rr §§ 1g, 16. 


Or (4) by demagogic devices joined with activity in war, when the tyrant poses as 
the friend of the people and makes his usurped power approximate to that of a king, 
τε 88 1734. 

(1) Careful management of the state funds; avoidance of lavish grants to mistresses, 
foreigners, or artists; a statement of accounts presented; no treasures accumulated for 
himself, αἰ §§ 19—21. 

(2) He should endeavour to create the impression that all taxes paid and services 
rendered are not for him but for the state, 11 § 21. 

(3) He must inspire reverence by a dignified bearing and by capacity in war, 
instead of inspiring fear by severity and rough treatment, 11 § 22. 

(4) He should not merely himself avoid crimes and offences against his subjects, 
but he should not allow them to be committed by any of his family or court, especi- 
ally those who are of the female sex, 11 88 22, 23. 

(5) He should be moderate in his indulgences, or at least should conceal his 
excesses from the world, 11 §§ 23, 24. 

(6) In his care for the adornment of the capital he must not seem to have any 
ulterior object, 11 § 24. 

(7) He should create the impression that though he is free from childish super- 
stition yet he is very specially concerned to honour the gods, 11 § 25. ᾿ 

(8) He must award, to those who show themselves deserving, higher honours and 
distinctions than they could hope for in a free state, and he must always bestow dis- 
tinctions and rewards himself, but have punishments inflicted and executed by others, 
αι § 26. 

(9) On the other hand, like monarchs generally, he should especially avoid 
raising individuals to greatness, least of all a man of bold and enterprising character, 
Ir § 27. 

(ro) Of all deeds of violence, personal insults or ill treatment, and seduction 
accomplished by force are the most dangerous. If he cannot altogether avoid them, 
he should give to the former the colour of paternal chastisement, and seek to succeed 
in his intrigues by dint of impassioned persuasion alone, 11 §§ 28, 29. 

(11) He should especially be on his guard against people who imagine that they, 
or some one whom they love, have been so deeply wronged by him that they are ready 
to hazard their lives in opposing him, 11 § 30. 

(12) While he should seek to please rich and poor alike, he should yet prefer to 
rest his rule upon the poor where they are the stronger, but where the rich have the 
upper hand, upon the rich, rr §§ 31, 32. 
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(13) The leading points in this whole policy, and the great advantages which 
attend on it, 11 88 33, 34. 


[(ἡ Oligarchy and Tyranny the least enduring forms of government. Historical 
survey of the tyrannies which lasted the longest, with the reasons why this was the 
case: 12 88 1—6.] 


(b) Criticism of Plato’s doctrine 


of the successive changes from one form of the state to the other : 
12 § 7—18. 


(2) His theory of the transition from the best form of polity to the 
remaining forms: 12 §§ 7—10. 


(i) It takes the right point of view for the cause of the decline in the best form; 
but the explanation given of the appearance of this cause is 


(A) not peculiar to the best form of the state, but applies to all human affairs 
in common, 12 § 8, and 

(B) supposing the best form of government to have been introduced into 
different states at different times before the period which Plato assumes for the 
universal decline, it is scarcely conceivable that, on the approach of this period, 
it would be subverted at one and the same time in them all, 12 88 9, 10. 


(ii) No reason can be given why the best form of state should invariably pass 
over into that which stands next to it, 12 § 10. 


(8) The case stands no better with his account of the transitions 
from the remaining forms of the state, to one another or to the best form: 
12 ὃ τὸ (ὁ δ᾽ avros)-—§ 18. 


(i) Plato adheres to the same principle that every form of polity is changed into 
the form nearest to it, whereas the change to the opposite form is quite as frequent or 
even more so, 12 88 ro, 11. 


(ii) As to the second point, Plato has said nothing definitely about the change to 
the best form of the state; but if the omission is to be supplied in accordance with his 
exposition there is nothing for it but to assume that the sole transition from Tyranny 
or zzto the best state is the change when the former passes into the latter: which 
would be incorrect, 12 §§ 11, 12. 


(iii) Further, in regard to the first point, the change from Oligarchy to Tyranny 
does take place, 12 § 13. 


(iv) Nor is the reason assigned by Plato for the change from Mixed Aristocracy 
to Oligarchy the true one. For 
(1) the true motive is different ; 


(2) what Plato takes to be the true ground for the transition to Oligarchy 
is not present in many oligarchies; and 


(3) where it is found in Mixed Aristocracies experience shows that no such 
transition takes place, 12 § 14. 
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(v) As regards the transition from Oligarchy, 


(a) that the state is divided into two states, one of the rich, the other of 


the poor, is not more true of Oligarchy than of the Mixed Aristocracy at Sparta 
or of other forms of government: 12 § 15. 


(2) The change from Oligarchy to Democracy is really due to several causes, 
but Plato (1) only cites one of them, which does not hold except under strict 
limitations, 12 § 17, while (2) this cause is not altogether necessary to a revolu- 
tion from Oligarchy to Democracy, provided there are other causes: 12 8 16, § 18. 


(vi) Again, the transition from Democracy to Tyranny is not adequately explained, 
12 § 18. (712: ἐς almost entirely wanting.) 


(vii) Plato speaks throughout as if there were only one species of Democracy 
and of Oligarchy, 12 § 18. 


PART III. Zhe third main division of the work, treating of Legislation, is 
entirely wanting. 


Symbols and Abbreviations. 


T=codex Graecus deperditus ex quo originem deduxit 
vetusta translatio latina Guilelmi de Moerbeka. 
Ms=cod. Mediolanensis Ambrosianus B. 105 ord. sup. 
Placod. Parisinus 2023. 
P}(corr.!) =correctiones eiusdem cum codicis textu coloris. 
p'=correctiones pallidiores et luteolae. 
Il'=the agreement of ΓΜΒΡῚ in a reading, presumably that of their archetype. 


P?=cod. Parisinus Coislinianus 161. 
P2(corr.!) = correctiones eiusdem cum codicis textu coloris. 
P*(corr.?) =correctiones nigriores. 
P2(corr.’) = correctiones pallidiores et luteolae. 
p?=correctiones rubrae. 


P8=cod. Parisinus 2026. S>=cod. Laurentianus 81, 21. 
P4=cod. Parisinus 2025. T>=cod. Urbinas 46. 
P5=cod. Parisinus 1858. Ub=cod. Marcianus Ven. append. Iv, 3. 
PS=cod. Parisinus 1857. Vb=cod. Vaticano-Palatinus 160. 
Q=cod. Marcianus Venetus 200. W=cod. Reginensis 125. 
M>=cod. Marcianus Venetus 213. C*=cod. Camerarii deperditus. 
b=cod. Laurentianus 81, 5. Ar.=cod. Aretini deperditus, 
R?=cod. Laurentianus 81, 6. Ald.=editio princeps Aldina. 
II?=the agreement of Ald. and all existing Mss. except M®P!P in a reading. 
Ib= τὴ a δὲ ἢ except M8P!P2P3P5 in a reading. 


Il=codex archetypus deperditus superstitum librorum et Aldinae. 


Bas.1= Basel ed. of 1531. Bas.?= Basel ed. of 1539. Bas.3= Basel ed. of 1550. 
Bk.1=the Berlin Aristotle in quarto edited by Imm. Bekker in 1831. 

Bk.?=the Poldtics reprinted in octavo (3rd edition in 18553 4th, unaltered, in 1878). 
Susem.!= Susemihl’s critical edition, 1872. Susem.?=his edition of 1879. 
Susem.3=his ed. in Bibliotheca Teubneriana, 1882. Susem.4=the present work. 


Note that P4-8(corr.) =the corrector of P4 and the corrector of P®; dzet 
P? and P4(corr.)=the first hand of P? and the corrector of P4. 
[ἄρχων] Bernays= Bernays proposes to omit ἄρχων from the text. 
<xal οἰκονομικῷ 5- Rassow = Rassow proposes to insert καὶ οἰκονομικῷ in the text. 
? Susem.=Susemihl conjectures ; dut 
ΓΤ (?)=T may have had the reading in question. 
ἔστιν * « denotes a lacuna; that after ἔστιν some word, or words, has been lost. 


The passages conjectured to be out of place in our authorities are, as a rule, printed 
twice over: where they occur in the MSs. in thick Clarendon type; again, in ordinary 
type, but between angular brackets < >, tn the place to which the editor would trans- 
pose them. 
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ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν A. 


Bekker 4to. Schneider 
p.1252a cI. §x 
᾽ Ez ὃ \ a , con \ Ly } 
1 melon πᾶσαν πόλιν ὁρῶμεν κοινωνίαν τινὰ οὖσαν καὶ 


a > a n \ 
πᾶσαν κοινωνίαν ἀγαθοῦ τινος ἕνεκεν συνεστηκυῖαν (τοῦ yap 
εἶναι δοκοῦντος ἀγαθοῦ χάριν πάντα πράττουσι πάντες), δῆ- 

4 
λον ὡς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγαθοῦ τινος στοχάζονται, μάλιστα δὲ 

5 καὶ τοῦ κυριωτάτου πάντων ἡ πασῶν κυριωτάτη καὶ πάσας 


12528.1 [ἐπειδὴ...7 πολιτική] Schmidt || 5. καὶ before τοῦ is omitted by ΠῚ ΚΡ Ar. || 


κυριωτάτη before πασῶν Μ'ΡῚ 


Introduction, cc. 1, 2: περὶ οἰκονο- 
μίας, cc. 3—13 (the latter a necessary 
preliminary to the rest of the work, πᾶσα 
γὰρ σύγκειται modes ἐξ οἰκιῶν), The pre- 
vailing tone is dialectical, and the con- 
tents of Bk. I. are nearly exhausted by a 
list of the problems (ἀπορίαι) started for 
discussion; (1) the difference between 
a city-state and a family, between πολιτι- 
κὸς and οἰκονομικός, (2) the elements of 
the state, πόλις ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται, Cc. 2, 
(3) the natural basis of slavery, ὅτι εἰσὶ 
φύσει τινὲς of μὲν ἐλεύθεροι, of δὲ δοῦλοι, 
cc. 4—6, (4) the relation of χρηματιστικὴ 
to Economic, πότερον ἡ χρηματιστικὴ ἡ 
αὐτὴ τῇ οἰκονομικῇ κτλ, cc. 8—r11, (5) the 
capacity of the slave (and the artizan) for 
moral virtue, πότερον ἔστιν ἀρετή τις δού- 
λου παρὰ τὰς ὀργανικάς, 13 ὃ 2 Ε΄, See fur- 
ther the Avalysis and /ntrod, pp. 23---31. 

vu. 1° The city is the highest form of 
association, having the highest good for 
its end: ὃ 1. The city not an enlarged 
family, but an essentially distinct organiza- 
tion, as ts evident when it ts analysed into 
its simplest elements: §§ 2, 3. 

§11 πόλιν] A ‘city,’ but at the same 
time a sovereign ‘state.’ kotwwvla—which 
includes any form of communication or 
social intercourse, x. ἀλλακτικαί, commer- 
cial transactions, exchange WVic. Eth. v. 5. 
9; ταύτην τὴν K.=THY γαμικὴν ὁμιλίαν, 
the marriage union Pol. τν(ν τὴ. 16. 2— 
denotes chiefly in this treatise (1) the 
voluntary combination, association, or co- 
operation of free men with each other in 


objects in which they have common inter- 
ests (τόπου, ζωῆς, so ἀλλαγῆς Kal συμμα- 
χίας κοινωνεῖν), or, as it is sometimes put, 
formed with a view to certain common 
advantages (χρήσεως μὴ ἐφημέρου ἕνεκεν : 
τῆς μεταδόσεως, συμμαχίας, καλῶν πράξεων 
χάριν). Hence by a natural transition, 
concretely (2) the associated body, the 
members who compose the union; so 
that ἡ πολιτικὴ κι, ‘civil society’=the 
community, τὸ κοινόν (e.g. 11. 3.1 com- 
pared with 11. 2. 2, 1V[viI]. 14.1). See 
further on 1. 2 § 12, 8 § 13, III. 9. 12. 

3 SoKkotvros ἀγαθοῦ] seeming good, 
which may not really be the agent’s 
true interest, although he thinks so, cp. 
IV(VII). 13. 2. (See this case fully eluci- 
dated Mic. Eth. 111. 4 88 1—4, § 17, § 20, 
the solution being ὁ σπουδαῖος ἕκαστα xpl- 
νει ὀρθῶς καὶ ἐν ἑκάστοις τἀληθὲς αὐτῷ 
φαίνεται.) Both δοκεῖν and φαίνεσθαι are 


often opposed to εἶναι as semblance to 


reality, but while δοκεῖν = putari to be 
thought, ¢alverOa.=videri to appear, of 
an object present to sense; hence τὸ do- 
κοῦν =subjective opinion, τὰ pavoueva= 
objective facts. Bonitz Jud. An 5. v. 

4 πᾶσαι μὲν.. μάλιστα δὲ] The clause 
with δὲ gives the true apodosis to ἐπειδή : 
‘while all aim at some good (κατὰ μέρη 
τοῦ συμφέροντος ἐφίενται), the highest and 
most comprehensive aims especially at the 
highest good.’ 

5 κυριωτάτου] Cp. 111. 12. 1 and zote 
SuseEM. (1) 

Aristotle’s proof, if we assume 4 πολι- 


§2 


1.1.2] 


περιέχουσα τὰς ἄλλας. 


Nog 
καὶ ἢ κοινωνία ἡ Toner sn. 
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αὕτη δέ ἐστιν ἡ. καλουμένη πόλις (ἢ 


- 


ὅσοι μὲν οὖν οἴονται πολιτικὸν καὶ βασιλικὸν καὶ οἰκονομικὸν 2 
OMIT UNE 

καὶ δεσποτικὸν [εἶναι] τὸν αὐτόν, οὐ καλῶς λέγουσιν (πλήθει γὰρ 
το. καὶ ὀλιγότητι νομίζουσι διαφέρειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εἴδει τούτων ἕκαστον, 
i ἽΝ. Ν WL ὃ 3 x δὲ 4 3 f Ἂ 
οἷον ἂν μὲν ὀλίγων, δεσπότην, ἂν δὲ πλειόνων, οἰκονόμον, ἂν 
2» , δ Ἐπ 
δ᾽ ἔτι πλειόνων, πολιτικὸν ἢ βασιλικόν, ὡς οὐδὲν διαφέρου- 


U 3). aN ΝΥ ft 
σαν μεγάλην οἰκίαν ἢ μικρὰν Tok 


βασιλικόν, ὅταν 


μὲν 


1 " 
αὐτὸς 


πολιτικὸν δὲ καὶ 
βασιλικόν, 


Ν 
καὶ 
ἐφεστήκῃ, 


15 δὲ κατὰ) τοὺς λύψους τῆς “ἐπιστήμης, τῆς τοιαύτης κατὰ μέρος 
ἄρχων καὶ ἀρχόμενος, πολιτικόν" ταῦτα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀληθῆ)" 


9 εἶναι omitted by ΠῚ (added after τὸν by ἃ later hand in ΜῈ) || 14 ἐφεστήκη Μ 
(1st hand), ἐφέστηκε Ms (corrector), ἐφεστήκει P46 Q Qo R°S’T» UV» 01," Aldine || 


15 τοὺς is omitted by II? Bk. 
needlessly 


τικὴ to be the ‘art’ concerned with ἡ κοι- 
νωνία ἡ πολ., is given Vic. Eth. τ. 2 
88 5—73; cp. ef γὰρ καὶ ταὐτόν ἐστιν ἑνὶ 
καὶ πόλει, μεῖζόν γε καὶ τελειότερον τὸ τῆς 
πόλεως....... κάλλιον καὶ θειότερον ἔθνει καὶ 
πόλεσιν, Sc. τὸ ἀνθρώπινον ἀγαθόν : which 
is more precisely described in the case of 
the ‘city ’ as justice and the interest of the 
community, τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον. 

ἡ πασῶν... πάσας περιέχουσα] See 2. 
on Il. 2§ 7, where is explainéd, from Vic. 
Eth, vill. g §§ 4—6, how this supreme 
society embracesall the inferior as ‘parts’ 
(μόρια) of itself. 

ὃ 2 8 ὅσοι μὲν κτλ] Plato Politicus 
258 E ff; cp. c. 3 8 4, 7 §§ 1, 2 nm. 
Socrates too expresses himself to this 
effect in Xenoph. Memorab. 111. 4 § 6 f. 
§ 12 ἡ yap τῶν ἰδίων ἐπιμέλεια πλήθει 
μόνον διαφέρει τῆς τών κοινῶν. SUSEM. (2) 

πολιτικὸν] Α practical statesman, a 
magistrate in a free city, self-governed 
according to Greek ideas; so 8 § 15, 
11 8 13, IL 7. 1 πολιτικοὶ )( φιλόσοφοι 
καὶ ἰδιῶται, cp. Με. Eth. X. 9. 18 )( 
σοφισταί. Occasionally much more than 
this, for Aristotle requires that ὁ ὡς ἀλη- 
66s m. should know psychology, WV. £. 
I. 13 88 2—7, legislation, and other 
sciences : hence joined with νομοθέτης, a 
theoretical statesman, student of politics : 
Iv(vII). 4, 3s VI(IV). 1 § 3, VILI(V). 9. 9. 

πλήθει κτλὶ They assume that 


8, king differs from e.g. a householder 
.only in having more numerous, not more 


heterogeneous, dependents. πλῆθος -- 
numbers: 8 § 15, het. 1. 4. τὸ (τὸ 


where see 2. 


|| 16 [ἄρχων] καὶ ἀρχόμενος 7 Bernays (cp. 111. 17. 7) 


πλῆθος τῆς φυλακῆς τοῖα strength ᾿ the 
defensive force), cp. Metaph. I. Q. 24 
ἀριθμὸς-ετὸ πολὺ καὶ ὀλίγον. 

τὸ εἴδει] or κατὰ τὸ εἶδος, ‘specifically,’ 
‘in kind’; εἴδει διαφέρειν = to be essentially 
different, because division into species 
takes account only of essential qualities. 

tr ἂν μὲν ὀλίγων] Schneider sup- 
plies ἄρχῃ here, and καλοῦσι before dec- 
πότην, but νομίζουσιν (εἶναι) would do just 
as well in the latter case, and in line 14, 
while either ἄρχῃ or ἐφεστήκῃ must be 


understood to follow ὅταν δὲ in line 15. 


12 ὡς οὐδὲν κτλ)]ὶ Whereas the state 
is composed ἐξ εἴδει διαφερόντων, 11. 2. 3, 
SusEM. (2 Ὁ) 

Plato Polit. 2 898 μεγάλης σχῆμα οἰκή- 
σεως 7 σμικρᾶς αὖ πόλεως ὄγκος μῶν τι 
πρὸς ἀρχὴν διοίσετον; NE. ΣΏ. οὐδέν. 
ΞΕ. οὐκοῦν, ὃ νυνδὴ διεσκοπούμεθα, φανε- 
ρὸν ὡς ἐπιστήμη μία περὶ πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτα. 
ταύτην δὲ εἴτε βασιλικὴν εἴτε πολιτικὴν εἴτε 
οἰκονομικήν Tis ὀνομάζει, μηδὲν αὐτῷ διαῴφε- 
ρώμεθα. 

13 καὶ πολιτικὸν δὲ καὶ βασιλικόν] 
86. οὐκ εἴδει νομίζουσι διαφέρειν. 

15 τῆς ἐπ. τῆς τοιαύτη5] Ze. τῆς τοῦ 
βασιλικοῦ, not τῆς τοῦ πολιτικοῦ, the regal 
science of government (Rassow .827)167- 
kungen p. 3). SUSEM. (3) 

Cp. 2. on τοιαύτην c. 8 § 7. The one 
man supreme over the state is called a 
king; the ruler who follows out the prin- 
ciples of the same kingly science (when 
in office), but takes his turn (κατὰ μέρος) 


«αἴ governing and being governed, is a 
republican magistrate. 


ὅταν - 
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NOAITIKON A. 1, 2. 


[L.1.8 


(I) 


88 δῆλον δ᾽ ἔσται τὸ λεγόμενον ἐπισκοποῦσι κατὰ τὴν ὑφη- 8 


25 
§2 


γημένην μέθοδον. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς 


ἄλλοις τὸ σύνθε- 


[4 n > 4 » ,ὔ tal fel \ > , 
τον μέχρι τῶν ἀσυνθέτων ἀνάγκη διαιρεῖν (ταῦτα γὰρ ἐλά- 
ο χίστα μόρια τοῦ παντός), οὕτω καὶ πόλιν ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται 
σκοποῦντες ὀψόμεθα καὶ περὶ τούτων μᾶλλον, τί τε διαφέ- 
ρουσιν ἀλλήλων, καὶ εἴ τι τεχνικὸν ἐνδέχεται λαβεῖν περὶ 

8 deed f 


2 a © ΄ 
ἕκαστον τῶν ῥηθέντων. 


Vet δή τις ἐξ ἀρχῆς τὰ πράγματα φυόμενα βλέψειεν (Bk. 8v0.p.2) 


ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ ἐν τούτοις, κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν οὕτω 


θεωρήσειεν. 


8 8 17 τὸ λεγόμενον] sc. 9 ὅτι οὐ 
καλῶς λέγουσιν, all between being paren- 
thetical. When such side-notes are im- 
bedded in the text the construction of the 
main sentence is often difficult to follow: 
e.g. 2 ὃ 2,89»4 881, 2, 5 88 4—6, perhaps 
13 88 6—8: 11. 10, 7—g: IV(VII). 3 § 1, 
13 §§ 2—4, 16 §§ 2—4: V(vuI). 5 88 2— 
4, §§ 18—24, perhaps 6 § 15—7 § 1, 
ἡ 88 6—8. In 1. 9 88 6—8, VI(IV). 
4 §§ 8, 9 and perhaps in 11. 12 88 1, 2 
the interruption of the original construc- 
tion almost amounts to anacoluthia. See 
Bonitz Artstotelische Studien 11. 111. 

κατὰ τὴν ὑφηγημένην μέθοδον] in ac- 
cordance with the method of inquiry 
which has previously been ‘started’ or 
‘traced out’ or ‘followed,’ and so the 
usual method of inquiry (Bonitz): De 
Gener, Anim. Il. 9. 1, 758 a 28 ff: τὸν 
ὑφηγημένον τρόπον Pol. 1. 8, 1, Nic. Eth. 
11. 7. 9- The participle is passive, as is 
ὑφηγεῖται (ὑφήγηται Bk.) Pol. 1. 13. 6. 
See 3 § 1, 8§ 1 ~. (66), 111. r. 2 with 22, 
(434) (Schneider). SusEm. (4) 

18 ὥσπερ γὰρ κτλὶ “As in other 
subjects a compound has to be resolved 
into its ultimate elements, these being 
the smallest parts of the whole, so here 
by inquiring of what elements a city,” 
which is a compound III. 1. 2, ‘‘is com- 
posed, we shall better discover the differ- 
ence between .the four types above-men- 
tioned (πολιτικός, βασιλικός, etc.) and 
whether systematic knowledge can be 
attained about them severally.” Although 
he did not apply the mathematical method 
of pure deduction to biological or political 
sciences Aristotle derived both the pro- 
cesses of Analysis and Synthesis and the 
terms (ἀναλύειν, σύνθετον διαιρεῖν) from 
geometry: see the instructive passages 


‘Nic. Eth. Ul. 3. 88 τ, 12 ζητεῖν καὶ 


ἀναλύειν τὸν εἰρημένον τρόπον ὥσπερ διά- 
γραμμα (ageometrical problem), Metaph. 


vill (0). 9. 4 1051 a 21—29 εὑρίσκεται 
δὲ καὶ τὰ διαγράμματα ἐνεργείᾳ, διαιροῦντες 
γὰρ εὑρίσκουσιν. 

21 τούτων and 23 τῶν ῥηθέντων 
should be taken as above and not referred 
to ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται (πόλι5) as the gramma- 
tical antecedent. 

c. 2 Origin of the city from the 
Jamily through the village-community ; 
88 1—8. The city a natural institution 
88 8—12, prior in the intention of nature 
to the family and individual §§ 13, 14, 
and of incalculable utility §§ 15, 16. 

We have here the Patriarchal Theory, 
as it is called by Sir H. Maine, applied 
to the origin of society. The family living 
under the headship of the father is taken 
as the ultimate social unit. Until quite 
‘recently this was the accepted view: see 
Maine Ancient Law c. 5 esp. 122—135, 
Early History of Institutions c. 3, Early 
Law and Custom cc. 7, 8. There are 
certain difficulties of this derivation of 
the state which Aristotle avoids ‘by mak- 
ing the combination of families of different 
stocks (γένη) depend on contiguity of 
residence and on convenience.’ See J. F. 
McLennan’s criticisms Studies in Ancient 
ffistory, esp. 213—227, 235—309. 

On the origin of civil society there is 
something in Plato Ref. 11. 369 B ff., Laws 
111.676—682, Polybiosvi.cc. 4-—7, Cicero 
De Rep. i. 25, 26 §§ 39—42 (with Lac- 
tantius /ustit. VI. 10), De Of. 1. 17 §§ 53, 
54, De Fin. 111. §§62—67. A.C. Brad- 
ley Hellenica 190—212 gives the best 
commentary on cc. 1, 2; Oncken Staats- 
lehre 11. 3—27 is also helpful. 

§ 1 24 τὸ πράγματα vdpeva] 
“things in their growth or origin” 
(Shilleto); Plato Rep. 369 a, Laws 757 Ο. 

§2 26 συνδναΐζεσθαι] Mic. Zth. vill. 
12. 7 ἄνθρωπος γὰρ τῇ φύσει συνδναστικὸν 
μᾶλλον ἢ πολιτικόν. 


ἀνάγκη δὴ πρῶτον συνδυάζεσθαι τοὺς ἄνευ 4 


30 οἷον 


L 2. 3] 
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2 , an ἢ 

ἀλλήλων μὴ δυναμένους εἶναι, οἷον θῆλυ μὲν καὶ ἄρρεν τῆς (1) 
γενέσεως ἕνεκεν (καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἐκ προαιρέσεως, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ξῴοις καὶ φυτοῖς φυσικὸν τὸ ἐφίεσθαι, 


νι td an 
αὐτὸ, τοιοῦτον 


καταλιπεῖν 


ἕτερον), ἄρχον δὲ καὶ 


4 t “5 

ἀρχόμενον φύσει διὰ τὴν σωτηρίαν (τὸ μὲν γὰρ δυνάμένον τῇ 
/ 

διανοίᾳ προορᾶν ἄρχον φύσει καὶ δεσπόξον [φύσει], τὸ δὲ 
; 

δυνάμενον ταῦτα τῷ σώματι ποιεῖν ἀρχόμενον φύσει καὶ 


8.8 δοῦλον! διὸ δεσπότῃ καὶ δούλῳ ταὐτὸ συμφέρει). 
vsebovv διώρισται τὸ θῆλυ καὶ τὸ δοῦλον (οὐδὲν γὰρ ἡ φύσις 


φύσει μὲν ὃ 


ποιεῖ τοιοῦτον οἷον οἱ χαλκοτύποι τὴν Δελφικὴν μάχαιραν πε- 


28 γεννήσεως Stobaeus (p. 324) Susem.2? _ || 
33 ταῦτα after τῷ σώματι Π5 Bk. || φύσει καὶ Ar., καὶ 


δεσπόζον [φύσει] Thurot || 


32 διανοίᾳ -τὰ δέοντα: ? Susem. || 


φύσει TI Bk., ἀρχόμενον, [καὶ] φύσει Bernays 


[252 Ὁ 2 of is omitted by II? Bk. 


27 οἷον] ‘‘namely,” introducing the 


two relationships (each of which needs 
a long parenthetical explanation) into 
which the family can be analysed, § 5. 

28 καὶ τοῦτο κτὰλλλ Cp. Zeller 
Philosophie der Griechen τι ii 511, who 
quotes De Anima 11. 4. 2, 415 226 
φυσικώτατον yap τῶν ἔργων τοῖς ζῶσιν 
ὅσα τέλεια... τὸ ποιῆσαι ἕτερον οἷον αὐτό, 
Gov μὲν ζῷον, φυτὸν δὲ φυτόν, ἵνα τοῦ 
ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου μετέχωσιν ἢ δύνανται. 
Individuals perish but the species, the 
kind, is immortal. So first Plato Sympos. 
206 E, 207 C—208 B. SUSEM. (δ) 

οὐκ ἐκ προαιρέσεως] not by design, or 
of deliberate purpose, ἡ yap προαίρεσις 
μετὰ λόγου καὶ διανοίας: instinctively. 

30 ἄρχον κτλ] ‘governor and gov- 
erned by nature” clearly=‘‘ master and 
slave” not as 1 § 2 ‘political ruler and 
subject.’ 

31 On Aristotle’s conception of φύσις 
in general Zeller Ph. der Gr. 11 ii 384— 
389, 422—431; Grant LZthics τ. 279— 
285. Various senses of the term A/etaph. 
v(A). c. 4. 

Sid τὴν σωτηρίαν] ‘‘for preservation”: 
z.e. to secure the means of subsistence. 
How far this is true of the ‘slave by 
birth’ on Aristotle’s view is explained 5 
-§§ 6—10, as Fiilleborn has correctly 
abserved: in the case of the master it 
should be remembered that without slaves 
in his household he can procure at best 
but a poor and uncertain subsistence: 
see § 5 7. (15), 4 88 1—4. SuseEm. (6) 

. τὸ μὲν γὰρ κτλ] Cp. 5 88 8—r0, 11 
8 6 ». (το3). SUSEM. (6b) 
33 ταῦτα -- ἃ τὸ ἄρχον προορᾷ. 


8 3 34: διὸ δεσπότῃ κτλλ ‘It is 
not simply, as Fiilleborn (11. 75) sup- 
poses, that both master and slave are 
alike interested in the establishment of 
this relationship: Aristotle really means 
that the master’s interest is advantageous 
for the slave, and conversely’: cp. 6 § 10 
n. (57). Only the advantage to the slave 
comes indirectly, κατὰ συμβεβηκός, IIL. 6. 
6. (L. Schiller). SusEM. (7) Cp. 5 § 2. 

1252b 1 οὐδὲν γὰρ κτλ} ‘For 
nature never fashions things niggardly, 
for various and dissimilar purposes, as 
Delphic cutlers do their knife” (Shilleto). 

2 τὴν Δελφικὴν μάχαιραν] “ Accord- 
ing to Hesychios, s.v., the Delphian knife 
had the upper part only of iron, λαμβάνουσα 
ἔμπροσθεν μέρος σιδηροῦν ; the handle, per- 
haps also the back, was of wood. Gottling 
De m. D. quae est apud Aristotelem (Jenae 
1856. 4) maintains it was a knife and 
spoon combined, for sacrificial purposes ” 
(Schnitzer). Hence Géttling proposes 
μύστρον for μέρος in Hesychios, as 
above. Oncken, 11, 25—27, dismisses 
the obscure words of Hesychios in favour 
of Oresme’s explanation: ‘suppose a 
piece of iron with a thick end and a 
pointed end, with the back left rough 
and the other side sharpened to a blade. 
Then you have a knife for cutting, you 
can file with the rough back, and by 
turning it round use the thick end for a 
hammer. Such a rough sort of tool 
would certainly be cheap enough.” 
Cp. ὀβελισκολύχνια VI(IV). 15. 8 2. 
SusEM. (8) Δελφικὴ μάχαιρα ἐπὶ τῶν 
φιλοκερδῶν Makarios ap. Walzium Arsen. 
179: with which agrees the explanation 
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“νιχρῶς, GAN ὃν πρὸς ἕν' οὕτω yap ἂν ἀποτελοῖτο κάλλιστα (I) 
τῶν ὀργάνων ἕκαστον, μὴ πολλοῖς ἔργοις ἀλλ᾽ ἑνὶ δουλεῦον)" 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς βαρβάροις τὸ θῆλυ καὶ τὸ δοῦλον τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει 


- 


TIOAITIKON A. 2. 


Π. 2.3 


5 τὸ after καὶ is omitted by II? Bk. 


in append. prov. 1. 94 (tom. 1. p. 393 of 
the Corpus Paroemiograph., Gotting. 
1839) Δελφικὴ μάχαιρα: ἐπὶ τῶν φιλο- 
κερδῶν καὶ ἀπὸ παντὸς λαμβάνειν προαιρου- 
μένων, παρόσον οἱ Δελφοὶ τὸ μέν τι τῶν 
ἱερείων ἐλάμβανον, τὸ δέτιὑπὲρτῆς μαχαίρας 
(?for the use of the knife) ἐπράττοντο. 
Athenaeus Iv. 74 p. 173: ᾿Αχαιὸς δ᾽ ὁ 
*Eperpieds ἐν ᾿Αλκμαίωνι τῷ σατυρικῷ Kapu- 
κοποιοὺς καλεῖ τοὺς Δελφοὺς διὰ τούτων" 
Καρυκοποιοὺς προσβλέπων βδελύττομαι' 
παρόσον τὰ ἱερεῖα περιτέμνοντες δῆλον ὡς 
ἐμαγείρενον αὐτὰ καὶ ἐκαρύκενον. εἰς ταῦτα 
δὲ ἀποβλέπων καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἔφη" ᾿Αλλ᾽ 
ὦ Δελφῶν πλείστας ἀκονῶν | Φοῖβε μα- 
χαίρας ] καὶ προδιδάσκων τοὺς σοὺς προπό- 
λους. It was from Thomas Aquinas ad 
locum that Oresme derived the explanation 
cited above. See Von Hertling Rhein. 
Mus. XXXIX.p. 447. Mr W. Ridgeway 
thinks the name given to “ἃ large kind 
of knife, which could be used for either 
fighting or carving, from the sacrificial 
knife having been used as a weapon to 
slay Pyrrhus, Pindar Mem. vil. 42.” 
_ 3 ἕν πρὸς ἕν] There are of course 
exceptions to this rule, as Aristotle himself 
allows De Part. Anim. Iv. 6. 13, 6834 22 
ὅπου yap ἐνδέχεται χρῆσθαι δυσὶν ἐπὶ δύ᾽ 
ἔργα καὶ μὴ ἐμποδίζειν πρὸς ἕτερον, οὐ- 
δὲν ἡ φύσις εἴωθε ποιεῖν ὥσπερ ἡ χαλ- 
κευτικὴ πρὸς εὐτέλειαν ὀβελισκολύχνιον" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπον μὴ ἐνδέχεται, καταχρῆται τῷ 
αὐτῷ ἐπὶ πλείω ἔργα. SUSEM. (9) See 
De Anima i. 8. το, 420 b 16. We 
shall find the rule applied to political 
offices 11. 11. 13, VI(IV). 15. 6. 

μὴ πολλοῖς ἔργοις Kr] ‘‘if re- 
stricted in use to a single function.” Fiille- 
born asserts that the conclusion does not 
follow from the premises, even supposing 
there is no exception to the rule (see 
preceding note). But surely the propa- 
gation and the preservation of the species 
are two different ends. At the same 
time Aristotle should have emphasized 
the fact that woman is not nearly so far 
below man as the natural slave (see § 2) 
is below his master. SusEM. (10) 

§4 5 ἐν δὲ τοῖς βαρβάροις κτλ] 
‘Whereas in Greece wife and slave are 
distinct, in darbaria they are not, be- 
cause all—men and women—are slaves’ 
(Jackson). In Thrace e.g. the women 
did farm-work μηδὲν διαφερόντως τῶν 


δούλων Plato Laws 805 Ε. Fiilleborn (11. 
84) objects that this is an unsatisfactory 
reason to assign for the servitude of women 
outside Greece, since where all of both 
sexes are slaves we should rather infer that 
they are all equal. (In this last sense in- 
deed Congreve seriously takes the words, 
supplying τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει τάξιν sc. τοῖς 
ἄλλοις τοῖς ἄρσεσι καὶ τοῖς δεσπόταις.) 

“Fiilleborn’s objections arise from his 
having been misled by the omission men- 
tioned above, in 22. (10), and so having 
misunderstood the real sense of the pas- 
sage. Aristotle’s meaning is this: be- 
cause the barbarian nations are slaves by 
nature, the men are not capable of re- 
specting the freedom of the female sex 
in the women, and of according to them 
the position which by nature belongs to 
the woman in relation to the man; but 
treat them as slaves. And hence neces- 
sarily arises the perversion of nature, that 
in the marriage relation you have one 
slave ruling despotically over another. 
To the same cause, the servile character 
of these nations, or at least of the Asiatics 
(1. 6. 8 .), Aristotle attributes the fact 
that they themselves are ruled by their 
kings as slaves; or in other words that 
the form under which the state exists 
amongst them is despotism, 111. 14. 6 ., 
which in reality cannot be considered to 
constitute a state at all, a state consisting 
of free citizens but not of slaves, 7 § 1, 
Ill. g § 6, 12 § 83 cp. vi(Iv). 4 § 11, a 
passage which is probably not genuine. 
Such a despotism is only an abnormally 
expanded family: (‘non civitas erit sed 
magna familia,’ Grotius De ture belli ac 
pacis 111. 8. 2). It is a species of that 
which Aristotle denotes by ἔθνος, 1.6. a 
mere aggregate of men of the same race, 
a tribe population or nationality, as con- 
trasted with πόλις, a city-state: 8 6; 11. 
1 § 35 Ul. 3 § 5, 13 ὃ 19, 14 § 15; 
IV(VII). 4 8 τι; ViII(v). 10 § 8 with 2z.; 
Nic. Eth, 1. 2. 8, 1094b 10; Rhee. 1. 5. 5 
1360 Ὁ 31: cp. Schlosser 1. 278. [Cp. 
ἔθνος = federation in Polybios and Dio- 
doros, esp. of the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues: δι’ ἐθνικὰς χρείας ‘for federal 
purposes’ Diod. xvi1I. 13.] See further 
κι μῆς s ὃ 8 6 S48 with am (4), 
(54), (56): 7§ 5, 8 8 12; Iv(vII). 2§ 15, 
14 § 21 with zz.” Suse. (11) 


1. 9, δ] 
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‘6 τάξιν. αἴτιον δὲ ὅτι τὸ φύσει ἄρχον οὐκ ἔχουσιν, ἀλλὰ γίνεται (1) 


ῃ ᾿ 
ἡ κοινωνία αὐτῶν δούλης καὶ δούλου. 


διό φασιν οἱ ποιηταὶ 


βαρβάρων δ᾽ “Ἕλληνας ἄρχειν εἰκός, 


See ἃ. Ὁ ye laa ᾽ ᾿ a i , Ν 
85 ὡς ταὐτὸ φύσει βάρβαρον καὶ δοῦλον ὄν. ἐκ μὲν οὖν τούτων τῶν 5 


t a 
το δύο κοινωνιῶν οἰκία πρώτη, καὶ ὀρθῶς Ἡσίοδος εἶπε ποιήσας 


3 Η͂ , χε ὡς ἀκ 
οἶκον μὲν πρώτιστα γυναῖκά τε βοῦν τ᾽ ἀροτῆρα 


ς \ a 3 ? me a » 2 
ὁ γὰρ βοῦς ἀντ᾽ οἰκέτου τοῖς πένησιν ἐστίν. 
ἢ * > + Ὁ 
ἡ μὲν οὖν εἰς πᾶσαν ἡμέραν συνεστηκυῖα κοινωνία κατὰ 
t - Ὁ 2 Δ ¢ 4 tA n ς t ’ 
φύσιν οἶκός ἐστιν, ods ὁ μὲν Χαρώνδας καλεῖ ὁμοσυπύους, ᾿Ἐπι- 
i A. ἃ a 
15 μενίδης δὲ ὁ Kpns ὁμοκάπους" ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων οἰκιῶν κοινωνία ἡ 


9 ὃν before ταὐτὸ Γ΄, omitted by ΜϑΡΙ | 152 ἐστίν" ** Θαβοτη. wrongly, see Dit- 


tenberger Gott. gel. Anz. 1874° p. 1372 ff. 


15 ὁμοκάπνους ΠῚ P4 L* Susem.? and Μὴ 


(corr.), perhaps rightly, but see Dittenberger p. 1357 ff. and Commentary 21. (17): 
ὁμοκάπους = ὁμοκήπους Ridgeway (also Shilleto in unpublished Adversaria: ‘si Epi- 
menides epficd foest utebatur, certe ὁμοκάπνους, Nisi forte ὁμοκάπους =duoxijrovs’) 


8 Euripides [phigenia in Aulis 1400 
Nauck. The words following are ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ βαρβάρους, μῆτερ, Ἑλλήνων" τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
δοῦλον, οἱ δ᾽ ἐλεύθεροι. SUSEM. (12). 

9 ὡς ταὐτὸ κτλ] In this Aristotle 
only expresses the view which had gradu- 
ally become universal among the Greeks, 
and was not combated until a late period 
and then by but few: 3 8.4 2. (31). This 
view is explained by the justifiable con- 
sciousness they had of their mental su- 

eriority ; it was especially fostered by 
the Persian war, and found external con- 
firmation in the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of Greek slaves were of barbarian 
origin, while in itself again it tended to 
hinder the enslavement of Greeks (L. 
Schiller). See also . (47) on I. 5 ὃ Io. 
That slaves are non-Hellenes is assumed 
quite as an understood thing in Xenoph. 
Memor. 11. 7. 6, Demosth. ΧΧῚ (c. AZid.). 
48. See however x. (64) on 1. 7 § 5. 
Susem. (13) 

§5 τὸ πρώτῃ] predicatively, “from 
these two relationships,’’—man and wife, 
master and slave,—‘‘arises primarily the 
family.” For the sense, πρότερον καὶ 
ἀναγκαιότερον οἰκία πόλεως Mic. Eth, 
vill. 12. 7. The three stages, οἰκία κώμη 
πόλις, are given by Plato Laws.1. 626 c ff. 

Ἡσίοδος] Works and Days 405. 
Clearly Aristotle did not know of the 
spurious’ line 406 in our texts, κτητὴν 
δ᾽ οὐ γαμετήν, ἥτις καὶ βουσὶν ἕποιτο. 
Suse. (14) — 

12 ὁ γὰρ Bots κτλ] ‘‘the ox sup- 
plies the place of a servant.” Cp. 589 


n. (46). If with both these passages we 
compare 4 §§ 1—4, it is evident that 
Varro’s division De re rustica 1. 17, 
which Grotius mentions of. ¢ 1. 5. 3, 
is quite in the sense and spirit of Aris- 
totle: alii in tres partes (sc. dividunt) 
instrumenti genus: vocale et semivocale 
et mutum. vocale in quo sunt servi: 
semivocale in quo sunt boves: mutum, 
in quo sunt plaustra. (L. Schiller.) 
SUSEM. (15) ; 

12 ἡ μὲν οὖν KTA] μὲν οὖν, not δέ, 
repeating after the quotation from Hesiod 
the clause 9 ἐκ μὲν οὖν κτλ. Take κατὰ 
φύσιν with συνεστηκυῖα : ‘thus then the 
society which in the order of nature has 
arisen to meet every-day needs is the 
household: sharers in one meal-jar as 
Charondas calls them; joint-holders of 
a piece of land in the phrase of Epi- 
menides the Cretan. The union of a 
number of families first formed with a 
view to needs beyond those which are of 
daily recurrence is the village.” Else- 
where in Aristotle ἐφήμερος = lasting for 
a day ; so Bernays here, ‘‘for intercourse 
of less transitory duration.” 

14 Χαρώνδας] 1. 12 8 7, § τι 2. 
(416); VI(Iv). 11 § 15, 13 § 2 zz. Holm 
Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum (Leip- 
zig 1870) I. p. 153 ff., 401. SUSEM. (16) 

Ἐπιμενίδης] See Excursus 1 at the 
end of this book, p. 204. SusEmM. (17) 

15 ὁμοκάπους] The reading is doubt- 
ful. (1) The Mss. of the better family 
give duoxamvous. (2) If Aristotle is quot- 
ing from a collection of oracles (Χρησμοί) 
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§émpaTn χρήσεως ἕνεκεν μὴ ἐφημέρον κώμη. μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔοικε (1) 
17 κατὰ φύσιν ἡ κώμη ἀποικία οἰκίας εἶναι, ods καλοῦσί τινες 


16 ἔοικε after 17 κατὰ φύσιν PIII? ΒΚ. 
Comm. 


ascribed to Epimenides, then, as these 
would be written in hexameters, the text 
requires a word capable of standing in an 
hexameter verse and ὁμοκάπνους, which 
satisfies this condition, appears to possess 
a decided advantage. For ὁμοκάπους of 
the inferior Mss. is usually taken to be a 
compound with κἄπη a trough, crib; 
hence any feeding-place ; and if this ety- 
mology be correct nothing but arbitrary 
lengthening of the first syllable zz αγοὶ 
could adapt the word to an hexameter 
verse. (3) Gottling, again, thinks that 
Epimenides could not possibly have called 
the families of the Cretans ‘ mess-mates,’ 
because the συσσίτια were established 
amongst them. But, even assuming that 
Epimenides actually wrote the line in 
question, there was, as Dittenberger re- 
marks, no absolute necessity that he should 
confine himself in this oracle to the cir- 
cumstances of Crete, especially as his 
influence was actively felt far beyond the 
island. 

In favour of ὁμοκάπους Dittenberger 
urges that ‘it is like Aristotle to support 
the results of his own inquiries by a sub- 
sequent appeal to the language of com- 
mon life, to proverbs, passages in the 
poets, or specially significant sayings 
and expressions of prose writers. In 
this place Charondas and Epimenides are 
evidently quoted for this same purpose, 
in connexion with the definition of the 
family as a society existing for the whole 
of daily life. Consequently it is the satis- 
faction of daily recurring needs which 
brings individuals together in a house- 
hold. The expression of Charondas (and 
that of Epimenides also, if we read ὁμο- 
kamrous) fits in perfectly with this, by 
making common participation in food, 
which is the most important daily need, 
characteristic of the household. But ὁμο- 
κάπνους =smoke-fellows could only be 
taken as alluding to the common sacri- 
ficial fire, which would not suit the pre- 
sent context, although it is true that from 
the point of view of the Greek the family 
was a society for worship.’ Yet 
ὁμοκάπνους should be understood of sharers 
in the smoke of the common hearth, just 
as we might speak of ‘hearths’ meaning 


Ι 17 ἀπ᾽ [οἰκία] Heitland, but see the 


homes or families*; thus the same idea 
of a common participation in food would 
be denoted but in a different form. 

All these difficulties Ridgeway (Camb. 
Philological Soc. Transactions Feb. 23, 
1882) seeks to avoid by retaining the 
reading ὁμοκάπους (with a), Doric for ὁμο- 
κήπους (κῆπος) τε Μ᾽ a common plot of 
ground. SusEM. (17) 

«ΤΉ Cretan poet used a Doric form, 
for the retention of the dialectic form in 
Aristotle cp. Θάλεω I. 11. 12: κῆπος is 
the common plot of ground that furnishes 
the common food supply (σιπύη): cp. II. 
5. 2 (γήπεδον and καρπός). The scale of 
social development here indicated seems to 
be (1) original οἰκία : (2) olkos=joint family 
of Hindus or Slavonic house-community, 
where the proceeds of the undivided pro- 
perty (κῆπος) must be brought into a 
common chest or purse: vide Sir H. 
Maine” (Zarly Law 237—255): after 
that, ‘(3) the οἶκος breaks up into separate 
οἰκίαι forming the κώμη (=the Russian vil- 
lage community): all are sprung or believe 
themselves to be sprung from a common 
ancestor (ὁμογάλακτες)" (Ridgeway). For 
the undivided family property comp. E. 
de Laveleye La propritté primitive cc. 
13—15 (Engl. tr. pp. 175—214), Hearn 
Aryan Household 176—191, and the criti- 
cism by Ὁ. McLennan Patriarchal Theory 
c. 8: also Caillemer Droit de succession 
p- 34 ff.; Jannet Les institutions sociales 
εἰ le droit civil ἃ Sparte (Paris 1880) 


p. 88. 

ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων urd] Instances of 
services needed from time to time for 
which members of a village community: 
unite (as distinct from the daily wants 
which originate the family) are, to repel 
a common enemy or to execute a great 
work of common utility (Fiilleborn 11. 
95,96). Add the exchange of commodi- 
ties, which is unnecessary in the house- 
hold: 9 § 5 with ote. SusEM. (18) 

16 mpotTyn=simplicissima, quae tam- 
quam pars inest aliis (Bonitz). 

86 17 ἡ κώμη ἀποικία οἰκίας] 7. δ. all 
the rest of the village except the original 

* So Grote, ‘‘each sogiegy having its separate 


meal-bin and fireplace.” Cp. Gaelic teadhloch 
and coediche, J... McLennan p. 123. 


ὃ 


1. 2.6] 
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ε t “οὔ na n 

ὁμογάλακτας [παῖδάς te καὶ παίδων παῖδας]. διὸ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον 

> Ὲ = f n 

ἐβασιλεύοντο at πόλεις, καὶ νῦν ἔτι τὰ ἔθνη" ἐκ βασιλενομένων 
, A Ms a \ >? 

yap [συνῆλθον]: πᾶσα γὰρ οἰκία βασιλεύεται ὑπὸ τοῦ πρεσβυτάτου, 


18 * * παῖδάς Schmidt, [παῖδάς....... παῖδας] Susem. || 


20 συνῆλθον wanting in 


IP (added by p! in the margin) || πᾶσα γὰρ] πᾷσα δ᾽ Schmidt in a former conjec- 
ture, transposing 18 διὸ...... 20 συνῆλθον to follow 24 ᾧκουν (now withdrawn) 


household may be most naturally re- 
garded as a colony or offshoot of the 
original household. SusEM. (18b) 

18 ὁμογάλακτας] According to Phi- 
lochoros Frag. g1—94 and Frag. 139 
in Harpokration and Suidas (s. wv. γεν- 
νῆται, ὁμογάλακτες, dpyewves) the mem- 
bers of each of the 360 ancient Attic 
γένη who were afterwards called yevv7- 
ται τε Κη, clansmen, were originally called 
ὁμογάλακτες = foster-brothers, fellow-nurs- 
lings (J. G. Schneider Addenda τι. 471). 
Pollux VI. 37, VIII. 9 of μετέχοντες τοῦ 
γένους ἐκαλοῦντο γεννῆται καὶ ὁμογάλακ- 
τες, γένει μὲν οὐ προσήκοντες, ἐκ δὲ τῆς 
συνόδου οὕτω προσαγορευόμενο. SU- 
SEM. (19) 

Thus only is the γένος hinted at here. 
‘¢The identity of the κώμη and the γένος 
is apparently indicated 111. 9 §§ 12, 14 
where we have the πόλις defined as (a) 
ἡ τοῦ εὖ ζὴν κοινωνία καὶ ταῖς οἰκίαις Kal 
τοῖς γένεσι, and (4) ἡ γενῶν καὶ 
κωμῶν κοινωνία᾽" (Heitland Votes 8). 
Even then no place in the development 
is found for φρατρίαι, φυλαί, or Aristotle’s 
‘associations for common sacrifices and 
religious festivals’ Mic. Eth. VIII. 9. 53 
cp. Pol. 111. 9. 13 (Oncken). Apparently 
they are held to be of later origin than 
the state. Nor is there any explicit 
reference to συνοικισμός, although, as 
Stein suggests, Aristotle has doubtless 
been influenced by the history of Attica. 

As to the meaning of ὁμογάλακτες, 
Aristotle unquestionably understood it 
to imply common ancestry in our sense, 
even if παῖδάς re καὶ παίδων παῖδας be 
rejected as a gloss. And this may well 
have been the sense in which it was 
anciently applied to the clansmen (γεννῆς- 
rat). Kor descent had long been reckoned 
through, males in Athens,—indeed Di- 
kaiarchos (77.9 Miiller) appears to de- 
note by πάτρα what is usually called the 
γένος: and even where individuals not 
connected by blood had entered a clan 
they may have come to believe the con- 
trary. (See Maine Zarly Law p. 272 tf.) 


H. 


Or the word mayhave first meant ‘those 
of kin by descent through females only.’ 
On the evidence of Spartan and Athenian 
customs, and from indications in Homer 
and the legends, it has been with good 
reason inferred that this system of kinship 
once prevailed in Greece, McLennan 
op. ¢. 225—309: cp. L. H. Morgan 
Ancient Society c. 8 esp. 230—234. ‘If 
ὁμογάλακτες = members of a γένος, the 
name itself demonstrates that thismember- 
ship in the yévos depended on their hav- 
ing had the same mother’s milk” (Ridge- 
way). If so, may.we similarly interpret 
ὁμοσίπυοι and ὁμόκαπνοι as survivals from 
a time when eating from the same meal- 
jar or sharing the same smoke, and not 
inheritance of the same father’s blood, 
constituted in a savage society the earliest 
idea of kinship? See Zxc. 1 to Β. 11. 

Another meaning proposed is: ‘those 
who offer the same milk’, from a com- 
parison of Sanskrit sapinda, samanodaka 
=those who offer the same cake, the 
same water: ze. ‘near kin’, ‘distant 
kin’ respectively (Hearn of. c. 171): but 
for this there is no evidence. 

διὸ =hence: viz. because the ‘city’ 
arose through the village from the family. 
Thus Plato argues Laws 111 680 Ὁ ff.: ἐν 
οἷς τὸ πρεσβύτατον ἄρχει διὰ τὸ THY ἀρχὴν 
αὐτοῖς ἐκ πατρὸς καὶ μητρὸς γεγονέναι... 
βασιλεῖαν πασῶν δικαιοτάτην βασιλευόμενοι. 

19 αἱ πόλεις = Hellenic city-states, 
τὰ ἔθνη = xon-Hellenic races or popula- 
tions. Asin IV(VII). 2. 10 ἔτι δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
ἔθνεσι πᾶσι τοῖς δυναμένοις πλεονεκτεῖν... 
οἷον ἐν Σκύθαις καὶ Πέρσαις καὶ Θρᾳξὶ καὶ 
Κελτοῖς, Aristotle uses ἔθνη on the grounds 
assigned in 2. (11) as equivalent to non- 
Hellenes, precisely as the word is used in 
the New Testament for Gentiles )( Jews 
and Christians τὸ πρῶτον] Other reasons 
assigned III. 14§ 12, 15 §11 #2. (657—9), 
vill(v). το § 3 (1649). SUSEM. (19 b) 
Also, as Postgate suggests, VI(IV). 13 § 11- 
On the advantages of monarchy in a 
primitive society, see Bagehot Physics and 
Politics 65 f. (Jackson). - 


10 


() 


§7 


“Ὅμηρος, 


25 


30 
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Yeo , \ oN t 
ὥστε καὶ Al ATTOLKLAL διὰ τὴν συγγενείαν. 


θεμιστεύει δὲ ἕκαστος 

παίδων ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων. 
σποράδες γάρ' καὶ οὕτω τὸ ἀρχαῖον ᾧκουν. καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς 
δὲ διὰ τοῦτο. πάντες φασὶ βασιλεύεσθαι, ὅτι καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ μὲν 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν οἱ δὲ τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐβασιλεύοντο, ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ τὰ εἴδη 
ἑαυτοῖς ἀφομοιοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οὕτω καὶ τοὺς βίους τῶν θεῶν. 

ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων κωμῶν κοινωνία τέλειος πόλις ἤδη, πάσης 
ἔχουσα πέρας τῆς αὐταρκείας ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, γινομένη μὸὲν 
οὖν τοῦ ζῆν ἕνεκεν, οὖσα δὲ τοῦ εὖ ζῆν. διὸ πᾶσα πόλις φύσει 


ου 


21 αἱ is omitted by M*P}, whether rightly, is very doubtful || 24 σποράδες γὰρ 
καὶ οὕπω <dryxuyelroves> Schmidt edits, σποράδες γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι [τὸ ἀρχαῖον] and 
26 ὥσπερ γὰρ Schmidt formerly (now withdrawn) _ || 


(I) 


καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃ λέγει (P-3) 


QPR®S?T?V? We Aldine Bk., ἡ δὲ UPL® || 


by Schmidt to follow 18 παῖδας. 


28 ἡ δὴ M® P3846 (40 Μὴ 
ἡ δ᾽...1253 ἃ 1 βέλτιστον transposed 


See his arrangement and alterations /ztrod. p. 96 || 


29 γενομένη Schneider || 30 οὖν is wanting in M*P}, but cp. Iv (v1). 10 § 1, 1329b3 


a1 ὥστε kal at ἀπ.] ‘Wherefore like- 
wise the colonies’ [7.6. the villages] ‘be- 
cause of their kinship’ sc. βασιλεύονται. 
So § τι Wore καὶ τὸ δίκαιον (Shilleto). 

§7 22 The quotation from Homer 
Odyss. 1X.114 f. SUSEM. (20) Cited WV. Z. 
X. 9. 13. Plato has it Laws 680 B. Cp. 
Maine Ancient Law pp. 4—6, 125. 

24 τὸ ἀρχαῖον] With the adverbial 
use comp. Xen. Hellen, v. 2. καθάπερ 
τὸ ἀρχαῖον ᾧκουν. 

24 ff. ‘‘A reminiscence of the famous 
saying of Xenophanes given by Clem. 
Alex. VII p. 711 B: Ἕλληνες δὲ ὥσπερ 
ἀνθρωπομόρφους οὕτω καὶ ἀνθρωποπαθεῖς 
τοὺς θεοὺς ὑποτίθενται καὶ καθάπερ τὰς 
μορφὰς αὐτῶν ὁμοίας ἑαυτοῖς ἕκαστοι δια- 
ζωγραφοῦσιν ” (Ridgeway). 

See still stronger statements about the 
popular religion in Metagh. x11(A). 8 88 
19—21, 1074 Ὁ 3 ff. 

88 28 ὑἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων κτλ] Cp. 11. 
4 88 with zote δια references, also z. on 
IIL. 3 88 3, 43 9 § 10(554). SUSEM. (20 Ὁ) 

“The union of several village-com- 
munities forms, when complete, an actual 
city, attaining, so to speak, the limit of 
perfect self-sufficience: at the outset a 
union for a bare livelihood, it exists to 
promote a higher life.” See Grote History 
Il. 341—344 on city-state )( villages: on 
this deduction of the state generally A.C. 
Bradley Hellenica 197—199, who observes 
194 3. that ‘‘freedom”, though not in a 
mere negative sense, best answers to av- 
τάρκεια: a life which leaves no want of 


man’s nature, external or spiritual, un- 
satisfied. In VM. 45. 1. 7. 7 τὸ αὔταρκες -- ὃ 
μονούμενον αἱρετὸν ποιεῖ τὸν βίον καὶ μη- 
δενὸς ἐνδεᾶ, the sole condition of a life 
that is desirable and lacks nothing. Cp. 
N.E.X. 6. 2 οὐδενὸς ἐνδεὴς... ἀλλ᾽ αὐτάρκης. 

20 ff. Compare c. 4 ὃ1; 11. 2 ὃ 8; ΠΙ. 
1 § 12, 6 88 3, 4ff., 9 88 5,6, 11—14, esp. 
ἡ γενῶν καὶ κωμῶν κοινωνία ζωῆς τελείας 
καὶ αὐτάρκους <xdpw>. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, ὡς 
φαμέν, τὸ ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως καὶ καλῶς. τῶν 
καλῶν ἄρα πράξεων [χάριν] θετέον εἶναι τὴν 
πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦ συζῆν; 
further 111.12 §9, 13 §1, 18 81; IV(VII). 
4 88 11-14, 5 § 1, 8 § 4, 88 8, 9, 9 §§ 1, 23 
VI(IV). 4 88 9—11; viI(vI). 8 83. These 
passages would prove (even if it were not 
self-evident) that the perfected and beauti- 
fied life, made complete self-sufficing and 
satisfying, is one with the life of happi- 
ness or well-being (εὐδαιμονία) : cp. x. 
(284) on 11. 9 § 5. SusEM. (21) 

The implication of εὖ ζῆν and αὐτάρ- 
κεια which disposes of Schmidt’s athetesis 
of the clauses where the latter conception 
comes in (Yakrb. f. Phil. cxXxv. 1882. 
804, cp. Zntrod, 97 n.) may also be studied 
in Mic. Eth. τ. 7 88 6—8. In De anima 
11. 8. 10, 420 Ὁ 19—22, τὸ εὖ is op- 
posed to ἀναγκαῖον, to ἐξ ἀνάγκης in 
De part. animal. 111. 7. 18, 67eb 23. 

30 διὸ κτλ] Two proofs that the ‘city’ 
is natural. (1) It is the outcome and 
realization, the final cause, of the previous 
societies: they are natural, so also is the 
‘city’, (2) It alone is fully self-sufficing ; 


1. 3. 9] 1255 Ὁ 21-- 1268. 8, 147 


2 ἃ » εἾ e . tf \ “ ? I 
ἐστίν, εἴπερ καὶ αἱ TPwWTAL κοινωνίαι. τέλος γὰρ αὕτη ἐκείνων, (1) 
ς Η , ,» > 2 \ σ΄ , > a L : 
ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος éotiv.-olov γὰρ ἕκαστόν ἐστι τῆς γενέσεως 
la 
τελεσθείσης, ταύτην φαμὲν τὴν φύσιν εἶναι ἑκάστου, ὥσπερ 
f- 
ἀνθρώπου ἵππου οἰκίας. ἔτι τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ τέλος βέλτι- 
Pe es oe eel a \ Qe ᾽ , 9 
στον᾽ ἡ δ᾽ αὐτάρκεια [καὶ] τέλος καὶ βέλτιστον. ἐκ τούτων οὖν φα- 9 
νερὸν ὅτι τῶν φύσει ἡ πόλις ἐστί, καὶ OTL ὁ ἄνθρωπος φύσει πολι- 
τικὸν ζῷον ἐστί, καὶ ὁ ἄπολις διὰ φύσιν καὶ οὐ διὰ τύχην ἤτου φαῦλός 
32 [ἡ δὲ. ἐστίν] Schmidt || 33 εἶναι after ἑκάστου ΜϑΡῚ 


1253 a 1 καὶ before τέλος omitted by II? Bk. Bernays || τέλος. καὶ <yap> 
Bernays, αὐτάρκεια * * Biicheler; but see Comm. || καὶ before βέλτιστον omitted by 


§9 


538 


W? Ald. ! 
19—28 || 


ἡ .....(βέλτιστον omitted by QM>T> || * * ἐκ Schmidt, quoting 1278 Ὁ 
2 [8re...... πόλις ἐστὶ] and ὅτι φύσει πολιτικὸν ζῷον ἄνθρωπός ἐστι Schmidt 


Ι 3 ἐστὶ MS, omitted by P! II? Bk. perhaps rightly || ὁ omitted by I? Bk. || φαυ- 


Aérepos ὃ Oncken wrongly _ || 


but to be self-sufficing is end and highest 
good (and end=fully developed nature). 

Against whom, we may ask, is this 
directed ? No doubt there were Sophists 
who criticized political institutions, of 
whom Hippias and Thrasymachus may 
serve as opposite types. But perhaps 
Antisthenes was the first deliberately to 
oppose the outcome of civilization and to 
advocate a return to a ruder and simpler 
life: Zeller Socrates and Socratics p. 322— 

The anti-social theories of Plato’s 

Callicles in the Gorgias, of Thrasymachus 
and the speakers in Republic B. 11, are 
not directly subversive of the state: like 
Hobbism, they are conservative in their 
aim. 
32 ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος] Physics τι. 1. 8 
193 a 30f. φύσις in first sense=vAy mere 
potence ; in second sense=7 μορφὴ καὶ 
τὸ εἶδος τὸ κατὰ τὸν λόγον. ὥσπερ γὰρ 
τέχνη λέγεται τὸ κατὰ τὴν τέχνην καὶ τὸ 
τεχνικόν, οὕτω καὶ φύσις τὸ κατὰ φύσιν 
λέγεται καὶ τὸ φυσικόν : 11. 2 ὃ 8, 1048 
28 {, ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα " ὧν 
γὰρ συνεχοῦς τῆς κινήσεως οὔσης ἔστι τι 
ἔσχατον, τοῦτο τέλος καὶ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα... 
βούλεται γὰρ οὐ πᾶν εἶναι τὸ ἔσχατον τέλος, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ βέλτιστον. De anima Ul. 12. 3. 
4348. 32f. (Eaton), ‘Is it the bud, or 
the blossom, or the ripe fruit that is 
natural to a tree? All three: only it is 
unnatural and contrary to the design of 
the tree that the bud should wither be- 
fore coming into bloom and_ bearing 
fruit” (Fiilleborn), SusEM. (22) 

89 34f. ἔτι, βέλτιστον] The whole 
connexion requires that this should be a 
second proof (or at least an amplification 
of the first proof) ὅτι πᾶσα πόλις φύσει 
ἐστίν. And so in fact it is, only it must 


ἤτοι κρείττων ἢ ἄνθ. ἢ φαῦλός ἐστιν ἀνθ. Schmidt 


be supplemented from what precedes. It 
runs thus: ‘the final cause, that is, the 
end, of a thing is best. Now self-suffi- 
ciency is the end and the best’ (thus in- 
cluding under one both the subject and 
the predicate of the former premiss). 
With this must be mentally supplied 
from the foregoing; ‘the end discloses 
the true nature of the thing’, and ‘po- 
litical society alone’ (z.e. no society short 
of the state) ‘affords to its members 
true self-sufficience’, Then the conclu- 
sion follows that the state is by nature. 
Similar abbreviations of the steps in an 
argument are found elsewhere in Aristotle, 
so concise sometimes as to be almost un- 
intelligible: e.g. Metaph. x11(A). 1 § 2, 
§ 5, 1069a 24, b 5 (Freudenthal), Su- 
SEM. (23) 

1253 a 1 ‘From this then it appears that 
the city is part of the order of nature 
and man a social being’. WV.Z. IX. 9.3: 
no one would choose the possession of 
every good to be by himself, πολιτικὸν γὰρ 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος καὶ συζῆν πεφυκός. See also 
26. τ. 7. 6. ‘The dogma τῶν φύσει ἡ πόλις 
ἐστί, καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος φύσει πολιτικὸν ζῷον, as 
interpreted by Aristotle, implies (1) that 
social organization is not a violation of 
nature, (2) that the πόλις differs from the 
οἰκία in something more than size, (3) 
that existing institutions are capable of 
improvement, (4) that there is a form or 
type or end towards which they may be 
improved. It is plain that the exposition 
of this dogma appropriately holds a 
prominent place in the introduction to a 
work which has for its main purpose the 
development of a scheme of the normal 
πόλις ” (Jackson). 


3 ὁ ἄπολις κτὰ] ‘‘He who is cut 


10—2 
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ἐστιν ἢ κρείττων ἢ ἄνθρωπος (ὥσπερ καὶ ὁ ὑφ᾽ “Ομήρου λοιδορηθεὶς (1) 
5 ἀφρήτωρ ἀθέμιστος ἀνέστιος" 

§10 ἅμα γὰρ φύσει τοιοῦτος καὶ πολέμου ἐπιθυμητής), ἅτε περ 
ἄξυξ ὧν ὥσπερ ἐν πεττοῖς. διότι δὲ πολιτικὸν ἕῷον ὁ ἄν- τὸ 
θρωπος πάσης μελίττης καὶ παντὸς ἀγέλαίου ξῴου μᾶλλον, 

ὃ a > ὃ \ , ς δ" id ς , " a. X / 
9 δῆλον. οὐδὲν γάρ, ὡς φαμέν, μάτην ἡ φύσις ποιεῖ" λόγον 
᾿ χ 0 ” a t "ον \ 3 n 
811 δὲ μόνον ἄνθρωπος ἔχει τῶν ξῴων' ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ 


6 [γὰρ] Schmidt || [καὶ] Spengel partly recognising the fault in the ordinary 
construction: that ὥσπερ... ἐπιθυμητής is parenthetical was first shown by Jackson 
(Journal of Philology vit. 1877, p. 236 ff.); see Comm. || ἅτε wep omitted 
by L*, erased in U> || ἅτε περ...7 πεττοῖς transposed to follow 29 θεός Schmidt ἢ} 
7 djvt ὧν omitted by U’W?L*; with vacant space left, by PS QM? Ald. and 1st 
hand of P?Q>S>T>V>; dgué......merrofs omitted by Ar., ὧν by R and P4(tst hand); 
ἀζυξ ὧν was inserted by P? (corr.3), ἄζυξ by a later hand in Q”S? and by a later hand 
in the margin of ΤΡ, ἄνευ ζυγοῦ τυγχάνων V (a later hand), ἄνευ ζύγου τυγχάνων C4 


also, ἄνευ ζεύγους Bas.? || 


ἄνθρωπος II? Bk. 


off from civil society by nature, and not 
by chance, is either low in the scale of 
humanity, or above it—(as is also he whom 
Homer reproachfully described as ‘clan- 
less lawless hearthless’; for he’, not the 
ἄπολις, but ὁ ὑφ᾽ 'Ομήρον λοιδορηθείς, ‘is 
at once naturally unsociable and pugna- 
cious)—being in fact solitary, like the 
blot at backgammon” (Jackson). 

§ 10 atvé] From an epigram of 
Agathias (Azthol. Pal, 1X. 482, esp. 20o— 
28) Gottling De loco guodam Aris. (Jena 
1858) showed that ἄξυξ nearly resembles 
the ‘blot’ of our backgammon—an ex- 
posed piece as contrasted with pieces 
guarded or supported, z.e. standing close 
together*. Bernays in his translation and 
Mahaffy (Academy Jan. 8, 1876) take ἀξυξ 
to mean a ‘rover’, z.¢. a piece with special 
powers of aggression; but this is incon- 
sistent with Agathias’ epigram. More- 
over they mistake the sense of the quota- 
tion from iad Ix. 63, 64, where ἐκεῖνος 
ὃς πολέμου ἔραται ἐπιδημίου ὀκρυόεντος is 
the subject of which ὠφρήτωρ ἀθέμιστος 
ἀνέστιος are predicates. What Homer 
really says is, as Spengel rightly saw 


* Whether πόλεις was a name for this game or 
not, the πάμπολλαι πόλεις of Plato Rep. iv. 422 E 
(cp. the scholion) makes it likely that a compact 
body of pieces was called πόλις; if an isolated 
ape was called ἄπολις, Aristotle’s allusion would 

e specially appropriate. Oncken, 11. 27 f., has 
misunderstood Agathias’ epigram and Géttling’s 
dissertation no less than the present passage 
(Jackson). 


merois Μ᾽, πετεινοῖς Τ' and p' in the margin, yp. πετεινοῖς 
P4 (corrector) in the margin, and a later hand in the margin of S? || 


ζῷον after ὁ 


(Arist. Studien 111. 5}, that the lover of 
domestic strife is clanless lawless hearth- 
less; not, that the outlaw or broken man 
or ‘rover’ is pugnacious and aggressive. 
The right sense can be secured by a mere 
change of punctuation. The parentheti- 
cal sentence refers by way of illustration to 
Homer’s πολέμου ἐπιθυμητὴς ἐπιδημίου 
who is a φύσει τοιοῦτος, 7.6. an ἄπολις 
φύσει, in whom to the unsociable charac- 
ter is superadded an inclination to war. 
Aristotle does not say that the ἄπολις is 
always or commonly aggressive ; thus there 
is no reason for regarding aggression as a 
characteristic of the dfvé (Jackson). Svu- 
SEM. (24) (25) 

διότι here, like ὅτι, ‘‘that.” 

διότι δὲ πολιτικὸν] De hist. anim. 1. 
1. 121: πολιτικὰ δ᾽ ἔστι ζῴα ὧν ἕν τι καὶ 
κοινὸν γίνεται πάντων τὸ ἔργον, ὅπερ οὐ 
πάντα ποιεῖ ἀγελαῖα. Not all gregarious 
animals form a community, but those 
which, like bees, wasps, ants, cranes, and 
lastly man, are engaged upon some com- 
mon work (Eaton). SuSEM. (25) 

9 For parallel passages consult Zeller 
IL ii 424 2. (3); for Aristotle’s teleology, 
ib. 422—428, 488—497. 

§11 On the physiological distinction 
between φωνή mere voice, articulate 
speech, and λόγος rational language, see 
De hist. anint. IV. 9. 536 ἃ 20, Ὁ 8 ff., 
Probl. X. 39 895 a 7 ff., Poet. 20 ὃ 2, 
1456 Ὁ 22 ff. στοιχεῖον-- φωνὴ ἀδιαίρετος, 
οὐ πάσα δὲ ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἧς πέφυκε συνετὴ 


1. 2, 13] 


1258 a 4—1253 a 21. 
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ἡδέος καὶ λυπηροῦ ἐστι σημεῖον, διὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρ- (ἢ 
-xet ζῴοις (μέχρι γὰρ τούτου ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθε, τοῦ 


ἔχειν αἴσθησιν λυπηροῦ καὶ 


ς ’, = ἐν Ὁ 
ἡδέος καὶ ταῦτα σημαίνειν 


14 ἀλλήλοις), 6 δὲ λόγος ἐπὶ τῷ δηλοῦν ἐστε τὸ συμφέρον καὶ 
[12 τὸ βλαβερόν, ὥστε καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ ἄδικον" τοῦτο γὰρ τι 
πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ἕῷα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἴδιον, τὸ μόνον ὠγαθοῦ 
καὶ κακοῦ καὶ δικαίου Kal ἀδίκου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων αἴσθησιν 
ἔχειν" ἡ δὲ τούτων κοινωνία ποιεῖ. οἰκίαν καὶ πόλιν. 

καὶ πρότερον δὲ τῇ φύσει πόλις ἢ οἰκία καὶ ἕκαστος ἡμῶν 


19 


» 2 , ἊΣ 
[18 ἐστίν. τὸ γὰρ ὅλον πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοῦ μέρους" ἀναι- (p-4) 


‘justice’. 


< 
poupevov γὰρ τοῦ ὅλου οὐκ ἔσται ποὺς οὐδὲ χείρ, εἰ μὴ ὁμω- 


1x λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος (ἡδέως P&U> and rst hand L*) Il? Bk. || ἐστι σημεῖον...13 


ἡδέος, These words are wanting in Q Οὗ ΒΡ (where + stands in the margin) 80 ΤΡ and 


V> (rst hand; added by a later hand) || 12 ἐλήλυθεν W Ald. Bk. προῆλθεν P46 ΜΡ 


UPL ἢ 


14 δηλοῦν] διελεῖν ? Oncken, wrongly || 18 τούτων] τῶν τοιούτων Schmidt || 


τοῦ ἔχειν alaOnow] wore αἰσθάνεσθαι τοῦ P48 M>U> WL Ald. Bk. | 


19 καὶ 


amporepov...29 θεός transposed to follow 1252 Ὁ 27 θεῶν Schmidt. See his arrange- 


ment Jntrod. p. 97 1} 


γίγνεσθαι φωνή. καὶ γὰρ τῶν θηρίων εἰσὶν 
ἀδιαίρετοι φωναί. SusEM. (26) 

15 τὸ δίκαιον governed by δηλοῦν : 
‘and therefore also (for the purpose of 
signifying) justice.’ 

§12 τό mpos=when compared with. 

ἀγαθοῦ kal κακοῦ αἴσθησιν] moral per- 
ception, V. Z£¢h, τι. 9. 83. IV. §. 13, ἐν TH 
αἰσθήσει ἡ κρίσις : not to mention passages 
in Bk. vI; as 11 § 4 τούτων οὖν ἔχειν δεῖ 
αἴσθησιν, αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ νοῦς. 

18 ἡ δὲ τούτων κ.] An objective geni- 
tive with κοινωνία as in UI. 9. 12 κ. 
τόπου, ‘fellowship in goodness and 
The ‘city’ is regarded as a 
moral or spiritual society, church and 
state in one. 

19 Kal πρότερον δὲ τῇ φύσει] It is 
not in order of time γενέσει (in which 
sense V. £th. V1I1. 12. 7, quoted on § 5 
above, asserts the direct contrary), but in 
order of thought and of real existence 
φύσει, κατὰ φύσιν, τῷ elder, TH οὐσίᾳ, that 
the state is prior to the family and to the 
individual. On this distinction see esp. 
Metaph. τ. 8 88. 3—7 989 a 15 ff.: Ἰχίθ᾽, 
8. 8 1050 ἃ 3 ff. ἡ ἐνέργεια προτέρα τῆς 
δυνάμεως (the realized and actual pre- 
cedes the possible) κατὰ γένεσιν καὶ χρό- 
νον. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ οὐσίᾳ γε, πρῶτον μὲν 
ὅτι τὰ τῇ γενέσει ὕστερα τῷ εἴδει καὶ τῇ 
οὐσίᾳ πρότερα οἷον ἀνὴρ παιδός" τὸ μὲν 
γὰρ ἤδη ἔχει τὸ εἶδος, τὸ δ᾽ οὔ: Phys. VIII. 
Ἴ. τῷ, 261 a 14 what is in process of de- 


δὲ Schneider, δὴ ΓΠ Bk. 


velopment appears imperfect, ὅλως δὲ 
φαίνεται τὸ γινόμενον ἀτελὲς καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀρχὴν 
ἰόν, ὥστε τὸ τῇ γενέσει ὕστερον τῇ φύσει 
πρότερον εἶναι. See below Ill. 1. 9, nor- 
mal constitutions are prior to the di- 
vergent, imperfect types. SusEM.. (27) 
Other passages in Grant Ethics 1. 239. 

8 13 20 ἀναιρουμένου KTA] “for 
if the whole body” except the foot or 
hand ‘‘is destroyed, there will be neither 
foot nor hand, except in an equivocal 
sense such as that in which we call the 
hand of a statue a hand; because a hand 
in such circumstances” ὦ, 6. after the de- 
struction of the rest of the body, ‘‘will be 
spoilt for use,” cp. 5 § 5 ἐν τοῖς κατὰ 
φύσιν ἔχουσι, καὶ μὴ ἐν τοῖς διεφθαρ- 
μένοις, ‘‘and all things are defined by 
their function and faculty, so that things 
which are incapable of exercising their 
functions and faculties (μηκέτι τοιαῦτα = 
μηκέτι ἔνεργα καὶ Svvara*) must not be 
said to be the things in question, but to 


- be equivocally called by their names” 


(Jackson). Cp. Manu 11. 157: ‘as an 
elephant of wood, as an antelope of lea- 
ther, so is a Brahmin unread in the Vedas. 
These three bear the name’ (Postgate). 
Lf the text is correct, the above ex- 
planation, in which Hayduck and Jack- 
son independently agree, must be 
* “Such as they were before, when they 


formed part of the whole and fulfilled their 
functions’’ (Cope). See the quotations 7. (28). 
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νύμως, ὥσπερ εἴ τις λέγει τὴν λιθίνην" διαφθαρεῖσα yap ἔσται (1) 
τοιαύτη, πάντα δὲ τῷ ἔργῳ ὥρισται καὶ τῇ δυνάμει, ὥστε 


nn 9 c Ἐ. 
24 μηκέτι τοιαῦτα ὄντα οὐ λεκτέον τὰ αὐτὰ εἶναι ἀλλ’ ὁμώ- 
x oe 
S14 yuma. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ πόλις καὶ φύσει [καὶ] πρότερον ἢ ἕκα- 12 


στος, δῆλον᾽ 


κοινωνεῖν ἢ μηδὲν 


22 λέγοι Bk.* and Susem.? following P? and perhaps I || 


δεόμενος 
29 πόλεως, ὥστε ἢ θηρίον ἢ θεός. 

φύσει μὲν οὖν ἡ ὁρμὴ ἐν πᾶσιν 
av ὁ δὲ πρῶτος συστήσας μεγίστων ἀγαθῶν αἴτιος. 


εἰ γὰρ μὴ αὐτά ἕ wpiabeis, ὁμοίως 
γὰρ μὴ αὐτάρκης ἕκαστος χωρ ς, Of 
τοῖς ἄλλοις μέρεσιν ἕξει πρὸς τὸ 


ὅλον, ὁ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενος 
αὐτάρκειαν οὐδὲν μέρος 


oe 


ἐπὶ τὴν τοιαύτην κοινωνί- 
ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἀλλὰ φθαρεῖσα 


Bender, apparently with the following construction: λιθίνην, ἀλλὰ (φθαρεῖσα γάρ) 


ἔσται τοιαύτη" πάντα: hardly right || 
x11. ¢abd. Bonn 1865, 
διαφθαρεῖσα γὰρ ἔσται τοιαύτη. 
-«-ἡΞ τοιαύτη ?Jackson || 


Paris. 963 || 
V°Ls, πρότερα P4, προτέρω Qh RPS? || 
Tl? Bk. οὐδὲ ΜΈΡΙ 


accepted : διαφθαρεῖσα must be, as 
Hayduck thinks, equivalent to τοῦ ἔργου 
ἐστερημένη καὶ τῆς δυνάμεως : “in sucha 
case the hand and the foot are really de- 
prived of their force. But the essential 
nature of an object consists in its function 
and in its capacity to execute that func- 
tion; so that where it no longer possesses 
the appropriate quality it can no longer 
be said to be the same, but only to bear 
the same name”. But the parallel pas- 
sages De gener. anim. 1. 19-7 726 b 22 ff. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡ χεὶρ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο τῶν μορίων 
οὐδὲν ἄνευ ψυχῆς ἢ ἄλλης τινὸς δυνάμεώς 
ἐστι χεὶρ οὐδὲ μόριον οὐθέν, ἀλλὰ μόνον 
ὁμώνυμον: Il. 1, 42, 734 Ὁ 24 ff. οὐ γάρ ἐστι 
πρόσωπον μὴ ἔχον ψυχήν, οὐδὲ σάρξ, ἀλλὰ 
φθαρέντα ὁμωνύμως λεχθήσεται τὸ μὲν 
εἶναι πρόσωπον τὸ δὲ σάρξ, ὥσπερ, κἂν εἰ 
ig ae λίθινα ἢ ξύλνα:: De anima 11. 
- 9 412b 18 ff. ὄψεως ἧς droerrotons 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὀφθαλμός, πλὴν ὁμωνύμως, κα- 
θάπερ ὁ λίθινος καὶ ὁ γεγραμμένος: Meteor. 
IV. 12. 3, 3904 10 ff. ἅπαντα δ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ὡρισμένα τῷ ἔργῳ" τὰ μὲν γὰρ δυνάμενα 
ποιεῖν τὸ αὐτῶν ἔργον ἀληθῶς ἐστὶν ἕκαστα, 
οἷον ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς εἰ ὁρᾷ, τὸ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενον 
ὁμωνύμως, οἷον ὁ τεθνεὼς ἢ ὁ λίθινος lead 
to the conclusion that διαφθαρεῖσα ἐς sab- 
ject and τοιαύτη ἐς predicate, If so, and 
if τοιαύτη =a true hand, the sense requires 
the insertion of the negative, although 


καὶ omitted before πρότερον by P? Ar. [|| 


28 μηθὲν Tl? Bk. μηδενὸς T Ar. || 
! 31 πρῶτον P48 Q MP QP RSET? UP VEL? 


<ovx> ἔσται Rud. Schdll (Comm. de legg. 
Pp- 43) whichis not improbable: unless we are to bracket the words 
But see Comm. and Quaest. Cr. 111. 3 ff., IV. 3 ff. || 


δὲ] yap Τ' apparently, adopted by Bender—trightly, if we 
accept his conjecture or reject διαῴθ. xrr || 


23 


25 καὶ omitted before φύσει in ID’ and 
προτέρα I'P6Q MPT? UP 
οὐθὲν 


we should then expect ἀλλὰ πάντα rather 
than πάντα δὲ : ‘‘for a hand thus rendered 
useless <no longer> has the qualities of a 
hand, whereas the definition of every ob- 
ject is contained in its function.” ὁμωνύ- 
pos] Cp. 11. 1. 7 2. (438b). SUSEM. (28) 

§14 26 χωρισθείς] cut off from society, 
living in isolation, μονώτῃ γὰρ χαλεπὸς ὁ 
βίος. Comp. the discussion in WV. Eth, 
IX. c. 9. showing that friends are indis- 
pensable to Wellbeing: δεήσει τῷ εὐδαιμο- 
γήσοντι φίλων σπουδαίων.. «ἢ ταύτῃ ἐνδεὴς 
ἔσται, i.e. not αὐτάρκης. 

ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις eer κτλ] ‘will be 
related to the state as any other part to 
the whole of which it is a part’: i. 6.) § 
13, will be relative and subordinate to it, 
will be ὕ 2 ὕστερον not πρότερον. 

29 ἢ θηρίον i θεός] So § ο ἤτοι φαῦλος 
ἢ κρείττων ἢ ἄνθρωπος. N. Eth. ν. 9. 
17 with Jackson’s note, τοῖς μὲν γὰρ οὐκ 
ἔστιν ὑπερβολὴ (τῶν ἁπλῶς ἀγαθών) οἷον 
ἴσως τοῖς θεοῖς, τοῖς δ᾽ οὐθὲν μόριον ὠφέλι- 
μον, τοῖς ἀνιάτως κακοῖς, so that the sphere 
of particular justice is restricted to human 
society: 2d. VII. 1. 2 2 ὥσπερ οὐδὲ θηρίου ἔστιν 
κακία οὐδ᾽ ἀρετή, οὕτως οὐδὲ θεοῦ. 


816 31 ὁ δὲ πρῶτος κτλ] Cp. : 
trod. 24, and notes on 11. 9 § 8 (288), 8 
12 (298), § 14 (300). SuUSEM. (28b) 


ὥσπερ γὰρ κτλ] “Both the grammar 
and the sense of τελεωθὲν and χωρισθὲν 


1, 3. 1] 12ὅ88 22—1253b 1. 151 


καὶ τελεωθὲν βέλτιστον τῶν ξῴων ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν, οὕτω καὶ (I) 
816 χωρισθὲν νόμου καὶ δίκης χείριστον πάντων. χαλεπωτάτη γὰρ 
> ἢ 
ἀδικία ἔχουσα ὅπλα' 6 δὲ ἄνθρωπος ὅπλα ἔχων φύεται φρονή- 
35 σε καὶ ἀρετῇ, οἷς ἐπὶ τἀναντία ἔστι χρῆσθαι μάλιστα. διὸ av 
-«οσιώτατον καὶ ἀγριώτατον ἄνευ ἀρετῆς καὶ πρὸς ἀφροδίσια 
καὶ ἐδωδὴν χείριστον. ἡ δὲ δικαιοσύνη πολιτικόν ἡ γὰρ δίκη 
πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας τάξις ἐστιν [ἡ δὲ δίκη τοῦ δικαίου κρίσις]. | 
π᾿ ἐπεὶ δὲ φανερὸν ἐξ ὧν μορίων ἡ πόλις συνέστηκεν, II 
1253 
32 [τελεωθὲν] and 33 [χωρισθὲν νόμου καὶ δίκης] Jackson || τελεωθεὶς and 33 χω- 
ρισθείς Spengel || 6 wanting in II? Bk., but inserted in the margin of P4 || 35 
ἀρετῇ ? due to 36 ἀρετῆς, having displaced a word like τέχνῃ Freudenthal (cp. 
Met. 1. 1. 6 p. g8ob 27 f.) or καρτερίᾳ. Susem.; not ἔρωτι Lindau, ὀρέξει Hampke, 
nor ὀργῇ Schmidt: hardly κράτει Schnitzer. [φρονήσει καὶ ἀρετῇ] Conring Madvig, 
[καὶ ἀρετῇ] Schneider, --ἐπὶ:- φρονήσει καὶ ἀρετῇ Welldon, * * φρονήσει Thurot, 
φρόνησιν καὶ ἀρετὴν Reiske (this makes bad worse, Montecatino protested against it), 


χρήσει Kar’ ἀρετὴν Oncken. 
...Kplots] Hampke, [δίκη] Spengel || 


νόμου καὶ δίκης appear strange, and 26 
χωρισθείς is used in a different connexion” 
(Jackson). Spengel (and lately Ridgeway) 
would make the participles masculine. 
But the concord is not too harsh; ‘at 
fortasse, ut saepius, liberiore construc- 
tione utitur Aristoteles’ (Susem.). For 
the thought, Plato Laws 765 E, παντὸς yap 
δὴ φυτοῦ ἡ πρώτη βλάστη καλῶς ὁρμηθεῖσα 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν τῆς αὑτοῦ φύσεως κυριωτάτη 
τέλος ἐπιθεῖναι τὸ πρόσφορον... καὶ ἀνθρώ- 
πων. ἄνθρωπος δέ, ὡς φαμέν, ἥμερον... μὴ 
ἱκανῶς δὲ ἢ μὴ καλῶς τραφὲν ἀγριώτατον 
ὁπόσα φύει γῆ. 

816 34 ὁ δὲ κτλ] ‘Man is born with 
weapons to be used by (z.e. to subserve) 
wisdom and virtue; weapons which are, 
however, especially liable to abuse’ (Mon- 
tecatino): φρονήσει the dative of reference 
(Jackson). Most editors make it causal 
or instrumental. ‘‘But (1) what can 
‘weapons for practical wisdom and virtue’ 
mean? Hardly weapons for the exercise, 
but rather such as serve for the attazn- 
ment, of these qualities. Yet ἀδικία 
ἔχουσα ὅπλα shows that the former are 
meant. (2) It is essential to the thought 
that we should learn whence man, of all 
creatures, gets these dangerous double- 
edged weapons, so eminently adapted for 
purposes mutually opposed (τἀναντία), for 
good and for evil. Whereas that they 
are for good needs not be stated: Aris- 
totle’s teleological standpoint implies it.” 
Susem. Cp. Rhet. τ. 1 8 13 (Spengel). 

37 ἡ δὲ δικαιοσύνη πολιτικόν κτλ] 


See Susem. Quaest. Crit. 11. 51., IV. 5 f. ἢ 
δίκη] δικαιοσύνη Reiske Thurot 


38 [ἡ... 


III. το. 2 οὐδὲ τὸ δίκαιον πόλεως φθαρτικόν. 
SusEM. (28 6) 

Jackson keeping the last clause ἡ δὲ 
δίκη κτὰ (which he holds to be a paren- 
thetical explanation of δίκη in ἡ γὰρ δίκη 
«rd, rightly placed last in a Greek sen- 
tence) would translate: “πον justice be- 
longs to a state’, ὦ, 6. can be found only 
in a πόλις, ‘ δίκη or the administration of 
law—which is the determination of what 
is just—being a regulation of the political 
community.” Cp, Mic. Eth. v. 6. 4 ἡ 
γὰρ δίκη κρίσις τοῦ δικαίου καὶ τοῦ ἀδίκου 
ff. with Jackson’s notes, 

c. 3 Economic has three parts treating 
of the relationships which make up the 
household, (1) δεσποτική (2) γαμική 
(3) warpexn: §§1,2. The relation of (4) 
χρηματιστικὴ to economic ts obscure: 
§ 3. Upon δεσποτική, which we take 
Jirst, there ave widely divergent views § 4. 

Roughly speaking the rest of the book 
treats of (1) δεσποτικὴ in cc. 4—7, (4) 
χρηματιστικὴ in cc. 8—11, (2) and (3) in 
cc. 12, 13. 

c. 4 The household needs implements 
which may be animate or inanimate: 
such an implement is called a chattel 
(κτῆμα), and is πρακτικόν, for use 
not for production: §§1—4. The thrall 
(κτῆμα ἔμψυχον) defined 88 5, 6. 

c.5 But are there any persons answer- 
ing to this definition, φύσει Sovdor? § 1 
As it ἐς advantageous to both and to each, 
and therefore just and natural that body 
should be subject to sol, appetite to reason, 
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ἀναγκαῖον πρῶτον περὶ οἰκονομίας εἰπεῖν᾽ πᾶσα γὰρ σύγ- (II) 
kevtat πόλις ἐξ οἰκιῶν. οἰκονομίας δὲ μέρη, ἐξ ὧν πάλιν ἡ οἰκία 
συνέστηκεν" οἰκία δὲ τέλειος ἐκ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων. ἐπεὶ 
38 ἐν τοῖς ἐλαχίστοις πρῶτον ἕκαστον ζητητέον, πρῶτα δὲ 
καὶ ἐλάχιστα μέρη οἰκίας δεσπότης καὶ δοῦλος καὶ πόσις 
καὶ ἄλοχος καὶ πατὴρ καὶ τέκνα, περὶ τριῶν τούτων σκε- 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ 


τ 


πτέον ἂν εἴη τί ἕκαστον καὶ ποῖον δεῖ εἶναι. 

δεσποτικὴ καὶ γαμική (ἀνώνυμον γὰρ ἡ γυναικὸς καὶ ἀν- 

δρὸς σύξευξι.) καὶ τρίτον πατρική (καὶ γὰρ αὕτη οὐκ 

ὠνόμασται ἰδίῳ ὀνόματι). ἔστωσαν δὴ αὗται τρεῖς ἃς εἴπο- 

μεν. ἔστι δέ τι [μέρος] ὃ δοκεῖ τοῖς μὲν εἶναι οἰκονομία, 
Ξ 


1253 Ὁ 2 ἀνάγκη P48 Q M>U> WLS Ald., while ΟΥ R® (which has however * in 
the margin) 80 ΤΡ and V® (rst hand) omit dvayxatov,..4 συνέστηκεν (a later hand has in- 
serted the words in the marginof V) || περὶ οἰκονομίας (οἰκίας Bk.? following the 
mss. used by Accoromboni and Sepulveda) εἰπεῖν πρότερον P** Q M>U> WPL! Ald. 


10 


8 8 


Bk. in place of πρῶτον...... εἰπεῖν || σύγκειται after.3 οἰκιῶν P46 QM>U>L* Ald. 
Bk. || 3 οἰκονομίας] οἰκίας P+ QM>U>L*® Bk. Bernays || πάλιν ἡ οἰκία T 


apparently, πάλιν οἰκία P?-3- C4 and a later hand in V°, ἡ οἰκία πάλιν M8 PI, αὖθις οἰκία 
P46>Q M> UP WL Ald. Bk. || 4 συνέστηκεν] συνίσταται PQ M> UP WPL Ald. 
Bk. || § πρῶτον] <xal> πρώτοις Bender || 7 τούτων σκεπτέον after 8 dv Tl? Bk. 
ll 9 καὶ is wanting before γαμικὴ in M*M> || 10 πατρική Ar. apparently (cp. c. 12 
8 1), τεκνοποιητική Bk. following T and the mss. (W® Ald. omit ἀνώνυμον ...... TEKVO- 
ποιητική), τεκνοποιική Dindorf (Steph. Thes.): πατρική was abbreviated mpixy; this 
became ποιική or ποιητική, and was then wrongly emended || 11 δὴ Susem.®, δ᾽ TIL 
Ar. Bk. |] 12 δ᾽ ἔτι or δέ τι <éru> Susem., δὲ <d’> τι: ie. δὲ <réraprév> 
τι (after first suggesting δ᾽ ἔτι <réraprov> τι) Schmidt, probably right || [μέρος] 
Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. 11 ii 693 n. 4, ed. 3) 


88 5, 6, beasts to man, female to male, 8 4, 
50 it is better (i.e. § 11 advantageous and 
just) that a man whose function is bodily 
service, who is a mere adjunct of another, 
should be subject to his supertor in ex- 
cellence of soul, 88. 8,9. Nature designs to 
mark this distinction upon the bodies of the 
two, but does not always succeed. 88 10, 11. 
On the question of slavery cc. 3—7, 
consult Jztrod. pp. 24—26, the excellent 
dissertation of L. Schiller Die Lehre des 
Aris. von der Skiaverei (Erlangen 1847. 
4), Hildenbrand of.c. 395406, Oncken II. 
29—74, Becker and Hermann Charikles 
11. 1—12, Eng. tr. 356—373. SUSEM. 
cv. 3 81 1253 Ὁ 3 οἰκονομίας δὲ κτλ] In 
his lax manner Aristotle means “the 
parts of Economic” or household-manage- 
ment ‘‘correspond to those of which the 
household consists”. This at least gives 
better sense than to read οἰκίας : see 12 § 1. 


The οἰκίας μέρη, as enumerated just after- 
wards, are the three ‘pairs’ of relation- 
ships ovgevées (or, 2 § 5, κοινωνίαι). 

4 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἐλ. KTA] by the 
method noticed 1 8 3 22.) 8 81 722.) Ill. 1. 2 
n. (434). SUSEM. (29) 

5. πρῶτα] The ἀσύνθετα of τ § 3. 

§2 9 yauwKen=‘conjugal’, marpicy= 
‘paternal’ relationship: senses obviously 
more precise than the ordinary use of the 
terms warranted. Thus ἡ γαμικὴ ὁμιλία, 
the marriage union, Iv(VII). τό § 1= 
simply cohabitation. Schneider thinks 
ἀνδρική, Gottling ποσιακὴ (sic) would better 
express the former relation from the side 
of the stronger analogously to δεσποτική, 
or Latin maritalis. Strictly πατρικός -- 
hereditary, as e.g. in 111. 14. 6: but in 
Nic. Eth. Vv. 6. 8, VI. το, 4 it is used, 
as here, for ‘paternal’. 


15 


84 


4 


1. 4. 1] 
δὲ 


τοῖς 


1253 Ὁ 2---1258 Ὁ 28. 


μέγιστον μέρος αὐτῆς" 


153 
δ᾽ 


iva v Ψ 
ὅπως ἔχει, θεωρητέον. 


λέγω δὲ περὶ τῆς καλουμένης χρηματιστικῆς. 

πρῶτον δὲ περὶ δεσπότου καὶ δούλου εἴπωμεν, ἵνα τά τε 
πρὸς τὴν ἀναγκαίαν χρείαν ἴδωμεν, κἂν εἴ τι πρὸς τὸ εἰδέναι 
περὶ αὐτῶν δυναίμεθα λαβεῖν βέλτιον τῶν νῦν ὑπολαμβανο- 


μένων. 


ς 3 3 
καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ οἰκονομία καὶ δεσποτεία καὶ πολιτικὴ καὶ βα- 
ὦ a 
20 σιλική, καθάπερ εἴπομεν ἀρχόμενοι" τοῖς δὲ παρὰ φύσιν τὸ 


δεσπόζειν. 


νόμῳ γὰρ τὸν μὲν δοῦλον εἶναι τὸν δ᾽ ἐλεύθερον, 


t 
φύσει δ᾽ οὐδὲν διαφέρειν. διόπερ οὐδὲ δίκαιον" βίαιον γάρ. 
ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ κτῆσις μέρος τῆς οἰκίας ἐστὶ [καὶ ἡ κτητικὴ 4 


15 [δὲ] Schmidt, who transposes πρῶτον [δὲ]...... 1256 ἃ 1 τρόπον (cc. 3 § 3—7 
8 5) to follow 1250 ἃ 30 γαμική (c. 12 8ὶ 1): see Zutrod. p. 97 || 17 δυνάμεθα M* P) 
C4, δυνησόμεθα Τ' (Ὁ) Susem.2?*, poterimus William || 23 ἐπεὶ οὖν] εἴπομεν οὖν -- ὅτι:- 


Schmidt || 


§3 13 τοῖς ϑὲ μέγιστον μέρος] 8 § 3, 
9 88 12—18, 11 813. SUSEM. (29b) 

15 ἵνα κτλ] ‘first in order to observe 
what has a direct bearing upon practical 
use, and secondly for our theory, to ascer- 
tain any facts which may enable us to im- 
prove upon the views at present held’. 

84 20 καθάπερ εἴπομεν κτλ] 1 8 2f. 
cp. 781 5. SusEM. (30) 

τοῖς δὲ παρὰ φύσιν] Comp. below 
6 §1 foll. with zz. The only representa- 
tive of this view of whom we have certain 
knowledge was the rhetorician Alkidamas 
of Elaia, a disciple of Gorgias (see III. 2. 
2 n.), who gave expression to it in his 
‘Messenian’ speech delivered on behalf 
of Messene after its restoration by Epami- 
nondas, in order to overcome the ob- 
stinate refusal of the Spartans to recognize 
the new state: ἐλευθέρους ἀφῆκε πάντας 
θεός, οὐδένα δοῦλον ἡ φύσις πεποίηκεν, 
Aristot. Rhet. τ. 13. 3, with scholiast, 
Compare Spengel (11. 179) [and Cope] 
on that passage: and esp. Vahlen Der 
Rhetor Alkidamas (Vienna 1864. 8). 14 ff. 
Possibly (see 7 ὃ 3 2.) Aristotle was ac- 
quainted with the lines of the comic poet 
Philemon (Fragm. inc. xxxiv Meineke, 
cp. Meineke’s ed. p. 410) κἂν δοῦλός ἐστι, 
σάρκα τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει. | φύσει yap οὐδεὶς 
δοῦλος ἐγενήθη ποτέ" | ἡ δ᾽ αὖ τύχη τὸ 
σῶμα κατεδουλώσατο. SUSEM. (31) 

Zeller Socrates p. 322 72, 3 15 inclined 
to attribute this view to the Cynics. 
a1 νόμῳ....φύσει] On this famous anti- 
thesis of the ‘conventional ’ and the ‘natu- 
ral’ see Soph. Elench. 12 § 617347 ff, 


[kal...... 24 οἰκονομίας] Susem. On 23—33 cp. Susem. Qu. Cr. I. 7 ff. 


Grant Z¢hics τ. 149—151, and esp. Sidg- 
wick Yournal of Philology V. 73—477. 

22 διόπερ κτλ] Wherefore slavery 
(τὸ δεσπόζειν) is unjust also, as resting on 
mere force (Wyse). 

c. 4 81. 23 ἡ κτητική-- ῃξ theory of 
the acquisition of property. Gottling and 
Bernays in a more general sense, ‘the 
theory of property’; and certainly with 
this rendering the words in brackets 
would fit better into the context. But in 
what follows κτητικὴ everywhere denotes 
the same thing as χρηματιστικὴ in the 
wider sense, the ‘science’ or ‘art’ of 
acquiring wealth, first introduced 3 § 3, 
see 8 §1. Property, as being indis- 
pensable for living, belongs to the house- 
hold: hence by analogy it follows that 
every chattel is an instrument for the 
householder’s use, and that the slave is 
an animate instrument of this kind. But 
from the fact that the theory of acqui- 
sition or even the theory of property is a 
part of the science of household manage- 
ment, no such conclusion follows, even 
when taken in connexion with the first 
premiss, which is sufficient of itself to 
prove it in the manner indicated above. 
Besides, the words bracketed anticipate 
the decision which at 3 § 3 is distinctly 
postponed to c. 8, and the way in 
which the question is raised 8 § 1 pre- 
supposes that no such decision by anti- 
cipation has yet been given. The state- 
ment made here does not agree with the 
results of cc. 8—11; for not the whole 
theory of property and its acquisition, 


(IT) 


(p. 5) 


τοῖς μὲν γὰρ δοκεῖ ἐπιστήμη τέ τις εἶναι ἡ δεσποτεία, 3 
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μέρος τῆς οἰκονομίας] (ἄνευ γὰρ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀδύνατον (II) 


28. καὶ ζῆν καὶ εὖ ζῆν) ὥσπερ δὴ ταῖς ὡρισμέναις τέχναις 
ἀναγκαῖον ἂν εἴη ὑπάρχειν τὰ οἰκεῖα ὄργανα, εἰ μέλλει 


82 ἀποτελεσθήσεσθαι τὸ ἔργον, [οὕτω καὶ τῷ οἰκονομικῷ] τῶν 
δ᾽ ὀργάνων τὰ μὲν ἄψυχα τὰ δὲ ἔμψυχα (οἷον τῷ κυβερ- 
νήτῃ 6 μὲν olaE ἄψυχον ὁ δὲ πρῳρεὺς ἔμψυχον: ὁ γὰρ 
ὑπηρέτης ἐν ὀργάνου εἴδει ταῖς τέχναις ἐστίν), οὕτω καὶ «τῷ 
οἰκονομικῷ;» τὸ κτῆμα ὄργανον πρὸς ζωήν ἐστι, καὶ ἡ κτῆσις 

25 καὶ εὖ ζῆν wanting in 'M® and ΡῚ (first hand, added in the margin) || δὴ 
Susem., δὲ II! P?-3- C4 M>, δὲ ἐν QQ R°S> ΤῸ V> Bk.; wanting in P45 U> W? L# Ald. 
Hence [δὲ] Susem.12" || 26 μέλλοι Koraes and perhaps’ || 27 τῷ οἰκονομικῷ] 
τῶν οἰκονομικῶν P23-6& QO M>Q>R>S>T> U> W Ls Ald. Bk., with a later hand in C4 
and the rst hand in ΚΡ (the dative in Ὁ by a later hand); [οὕτω καὶ τῷ οἰκονομικῷ] 
and 30 οὕτω καὶ <rq@ οἰκονομικῷ:- Rassow Susem. Thurot once proposed to omit 


30 


30 οὕτω καὶ and transpose 27 οὕτω xal.... 


...32 ἐστί, καὶ] Schmidt 


but only as much of it as relates to the 
‘natural’ part concerns οἰκονομική, and 
that only indirectly. My defence of the 
words, Rhein. Mus. XX. 310, is exposed 
to objections not then foreseen: it would 
seem that this is an un-Aristotelian in- 
terpolation. SUSEM. (32) 

24 ἄνευ γὰρ κτλ] Cp. “ 8 8 5. (21). 
Mere life, bare existence, ζῆν, is of course 
the immediate end of the household and 
of household management : good life or 
well-being, ed ζῆν, is the end which the 
state has in view: but indirectly the state 
and its end is the end of the household 
2 §§2—9. Consequently we find that side 
of οἰκονομία, which is directed towards 
securing the fitness of those belonging to 
the household, and so towards the per- 
fecting of life, ranked above the use 
and preservation of property, or the side 
which is directed to mere living, 13 § 1 2. 
SusEM. (33) 

25 ταῖς ὡρισμέναις τέχναις -- the arts 
which form distinct professions: ‘as the 
craftsmen of a particular trade-guild must 
be provided with suitable tools &c.’ Ber- 
nays. In any case the phrase means ‘the 
arts’ properly so called; immediately be- 
low they are termed productive or creative 
(ποίησις, ποιητικὰ ὄργανα § 4 with x.) as 
contrasted with the merely practical ac- 
tivities to which Economic and the art of 
life belong. According to Aristotle these 

roductive arts are to be subdivided into 
tn) the useful, and (2) the imitative or 
‘fine arts’. In the sphere of prac- 
tice the end lies in the activities them- 
selves, ἐνέργειαι : in the sphere of the 


..30 ἐστίν to follow 31 ἐστί || 


31 [ἡ... 


arts, in certain definite special products, 
ἔργα, distinct from the activities which 
produce them: Mc. Eth. τ. 1. 2, 10g4a 
3f., διαφορὰ δέ τις φαίνεται τῶν τελῶν᾽ 
τὰ ᾿μὲν γάρ εἰσιν ἐνέργειαι, τὰ δὲ παρ᾽ 
αὐτὰς ἔργα τινά, 1. 1. 5 τορ4 ἃ τό διαφέρει 
δ᾽ οὐδὲν τὰς ἐνεργείας αὐτὰς εἶναι τὰ τέλη 
τῶν πράξεων ἢ ἢ παρὰ ταύτας ἄλλο τι, καθά- 
περ ἐπὶ τῶν λεχθεισῶν ἐπιστημῶν, 11. 4. 3 
1108 a 26, VI. 2 5 1120 Ὁ 2, Il. 5. 3 
1140 Ὁ 3, 6. In conformity with this dis- 
tinction Schlosser prefers to explain 
ὡρισμέναις τ΄ as arts restricted to de- 
finite distinctive ends. But can this be 
expressed by the one word ὡρισμέναις ὃ 
Fiilleborn wavers between this explana- 
tion and his own, which makes wp. réy. = 
definite sfecial arts )( the one all-em- 
bracing art of life. But conduct or the 
art of life—even if we include in it the 
perfecting of life—embraces at the most 
only the practical activities; and from 
what has been said it follows that the 
technical or productive activities, ποίησις, 
would be excluded from it. Cp. also Iv 
(vu). 3. 32. SUSEM. (34) 

§2 30 ἐν ὀργάνου εἴδει] is classed 
with, ranked under the head of, im- 
plements: cp. ras ἐν ὕλης εἴδει ἀρχὰς 
Meta. 1.3.3 983 Ὁ 7, the material sort of 
causes; ἐν μορίου εἴδει De Caelo 1. 1. 7 
268 a 5. The same idiom frequently 
where eldos and the genitive are almost a 
paraphrase for the thing in question: v6- 
μων ἔχει μᾶλλον εἶδος ἢ πολιτείας Pol. 111. 
15. 2, cp. VI (IV). 6. 9 ὀλιγαρχίας εἶδος. 

31 τὸ κτῆμα ὄργανον κτλ] ‘the 
chattel is an instrument to aid him in 


1, 4. 4] 1268} 24—1254a 2. 155 


ane > * > a 
πλῆθος ὀργάνων ἐστί, καὶ ὁ δοῦλος κτῆμά τι ἔμψυχον. καὶ (II) 
[4 ” \ 2 
88 ὥσπερ ὄργανον πρὸ ὀργάνων πᾶς [6] ὑπηρέτης. εἰ γὰρ ἠδύ- 5 
4 3 is 
vato ἕκαστον τῶν ὀργάνων κελευσθὲν ἢ προαισθανόμενον ἀπο- 
a ‘ ς 
85 τελεῖν τὸ αὑτοῦ ἔργον, ὥσπερ τὰ Δαιδάλου φασὶν ἢ τοὺς τοῦ 
3 f t A 
H¢aicrov τρίποδας, οὕς φησιν ὁ ποιητὴς αὐτομάτους θεῖον 
[b δύ θ Ὁ iA e (δ 2 / ? \ Ν ‘ 
ὑποδύεσθαι ἀγῶνα, οὕτως ai κερκίδες ἐκέρκιζον αὐταὶ καὶ τὰ 
vA 2 θά δὲ a “Ὁ 5} - 2 ΄ 
πλῆκτρα ἐκιθάριξεν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἔδει οὔτε τοῖς ἀρχιτέκτοσιν 


- a 
84 ὑπηρετῶν οὔτε τοῖς δεσπόταις δούλων. 


3 X\ a if 
ie τὰ μὲν οὖν λεγόμενα 
2. 


ΝΜ εἶ 4 a 
ὄργανα ποιητικὰ ὄργανά ἐστι, τὸ δὲ κτῆμα πρακτικόν' ἀπὸ 


᾿ 


32 [καὶ] before ὁ δοῦλος so that the apodosis begins here Thurot ἢ 
in M’, erased in P4 || 34 προαισθόμενον Koraes || 


Bk. || 


33 6 wanting 


35 αὐτοῦ Π || 37 δύεσθαι PII? 


οὕτως <el> Susem.! following William’s translation szc σὲ, οὕτω καὶ Schmidt 


|| αὐταὶ only T and a later hand in C‘: the rest have αὗται. 


1254 8. 1 [rad μὲν...4. μόνον] Schmidt 


living.” But it is not true conversely 
that every instrument of use for living is 
a piece of property or chattel. The 
analogy of the distinctive crafts is against 
this; for the helmsman’s assistant is not 
his property, and the difference between 
the ends for which instruments are used 
in the two cases does not supply any 
reason for this distinction. See further 
1. 28 572., 6 ὃ 102. SUSEM. (35) 

33 ὄργανον πρὸ ὀργάνων] an imple- 
ment superior to other implements; see 
7§3 and De part. animal.1v.10.21 6878 
21 ἔστι γὰρ (sc. ἡ χείρ) ὥσπερ ὄργανον 
πρὸ ὀργάνων. For this relation δοῦλος Ξε 
ἔμψυχον ὄργανον, ὄργανον -- ἄψυχος δοῦλος 
Eaton cites V. £¢h. VIII. 11. 6 

§3 35 Δαιδάλου] Not a real his- 
torical personage, but only the legendary 
personification of the first prominent ad- 
vance in Greek architecture and more 
especially in sculpture. Before him the 
human figure had been represented with 
the feet together, the arms joined to the 
body and the eyes shut. He first made 
the eyes look as if open, detached the arms 
from the sides, and showed the feet step- 
ping apart (scholiast on Plato Meno 97D, 
Suidas s. v. Δαιδάλου ποιήματα). hen 
contrasted with the archaic style his 
figures came to be praised for their 
illusive lifelikeness; and this, or rather 
his choice of attitudes of motion and 
action for his figures, is all that is meant 
by the story to which Aristotle here al- 
ludes, viz. that his figures moved as if 
alive and had to be chained to prevent 
their running away (Plato /.¢.), See 
Brunn History of the Greek Artists τ. 14— 
23. SUSEM. (36) 


36 ὁ ποιητὴς] Homer Ziad ΧΝΤΙΙ. 
76 ὄφρα of αὐτόματοι θεῖον δυσαίατ᾽ 

ἀγῶνα. SUSEM. (36 Ὁ) There 
is a similar ingenious fancy in Lytton’s 
Coming Race. 

84 125402 ποιητικά--,ὺγ production 
(of fresh utilities embodied in material 
objects), πρακτικόν ‘for action ’=merely 
Sor use, ie. as we see from 8 § 2 the con- 
sumption or utilization of commodities. 
In Political Economy consumption is 
either productive or unproductive, and 
the definition of wealth will vary accord- 
ing as we consider it from the producers’ 
or the consumers’ point of view: Mill 1. 
c. 3, Sidgwick Principles 1. ὦ. 3 8 7. 

On the distinction here made between 
ποίησις and πρᾶξις cp. mz. (34, 40) and 
Zeller of. c. τὶ ii 164, 177 ff, 580, 586, 
652 ff. Consult also the special treatises 
Ed. Miiller History of the Theory of 
Art in Greece 11. 38 ff., 374 ff., Teich- 
miiller Forschungen (Aristotelian Re- 
searches) 11. 12—62, Reinkens Avistotle 
on Art 1—12, 169—179; Susemihl in 
the Fahrb. f. Philol. cv. 1872. 319 f., 
Rich. Schultz De poetices Aristoteleae 
principtis (Berlin 1874.8), Walter Theory 
of Practical Reason in Gk. Philosophy 
(Jena 1874. 8) p. 80 ff, 245 f., 276 ff, 
296 ff., 504 ff. Oncken very 
justly remarks, of. ¢. 11. 39 f., that even 
from Aristotle’s own point of view we 
must be surprised at a conception of slave- 
labour so one-sided that even its capacity ἡ 
for production (ze. of fresh objects of 
utility) is denied. “This could not be 
maintained in view of the fact that in the 
art and industry of Hellas the whole’ of 
the unskilled labour engaged upon the 
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μὲν γὰρ τῆς κερκίδος ἕτερόν te γίνεται παρὰ τὴν χρῆσιν (11) 
αὐτῆς, ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς ἐσθῆτος καὶ τῆς κλίνης ἡ χρῆσις μό- 
ἊΡ > 3 \ [4 Ε Ἔ Μ + € Ὁ 
svov. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ διαφέρει ἡ ποίησις εἴδει καὶ ἡ πρᾶξις, ὁ 
καὶ δέονται. ἀμφότεραι ὀργάνων, ἀνάγκη καὶ ταῦτα τὴν 
βααὐτὴν ἔχειν διαφοράν. ὁ δὲ βίος πρᾶξις, οὐ ποίησις ἐστίν᾽ 
διὸ καὶ ὁ δοῦλος ὑπηρέτης τῶν πρὸς τὴν πρᾶξιν. (p. 

τὸ δὲ κτῆμα λέγεται ὥσπερ Kal TO μόριον. τό TE γὰρ μό- 
10 ploy οὐ μόνον ἄλλου ἐστὶ μόριον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἁπλῶς ἄλλου" 
ς \ \ a \ ες \ t a , 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ κτῆμα. διὸ 6 μὲν δεσπότης τοῦ δούλου 
δεσπότης μόνον, ἐκείνου δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ δὲ δοῦλος οὐ μόνον 
δεσπότου δοῦλός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅλως ἐκείνου. 


86 τίς μὲν οὖν ἡ φύσις τοῦ δούλου καὶ τίς ἡ δύναμις, ἐκ τούτων Ἰ 


5 δ᾽ wanting in M* and perhaps also in T, hence [δ᾽ Susem.1 [|| 6 καὶ δέονται IT? 
P2-3 C4 W? Ar, Ald., δέονται δ᾽ P45 QMPQPRSPTOUP VL? Bk. || τὸ ἁπλῶς Γ 
and p? (but ἑρμήνεια [ste] ἐστὶ τοῦ ὅλως mg. P2, ie, a marginal note in dark yellow 
ink), ἁπλῶς ὅλως M*P!, ὅλως all other sources Bk. Susem.!*% || The clause 
15 6...16 ἐστὶν is noticed by Alexander of Aphrodisias on the Metaphys. p. 15, 
6 ed. Bonitz || 15 ὦν II! Paris. 963 Alex. (apparently) and P4 (corrector in margin), 
δὲ P28 Q MPQPRS>T>UPV? W L* Ar. Ald. Bk. and the rst hand in Ῥέας: no 
doubt also in P3 (an erasure here), yp. δὲ pt in margin, ἐστὶν a later hand in C4 || 
16 ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ P16 WY L® Ald., ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ΜῈ || ἢ Τ' ΜΡ || δοῦλος ἐστὶν or δοῦλος 7 T 
apparently, δοῦλος ὧν M*C4 and Ὀ1.3:8. Q M>(rst hand), ἄνθρωπος ὧν δοῦλος ὧν P4, ἄνθρω- 


production of fresh utilities was performed 
exclusively by slaves, and thus the slave 
in the great workshops and manufactories 
was not merely an aid to the use or enjoy- 
ment of the goods of life but indirectly a 
producer of new commodities, at least in 
the sense in which this is true of the 
weaver’s shuttle.” SusEM. (37) 

8 5 9 κτῆμα, μόριον] Eaton com- 
pares Wie. Eth. v. 6. 8, τὸ δὲ κτῆμα καὶ 
τὸ τέκνον, ἕως ἂν ἢ πηλίκον Kal χωρισθῇ, 
ὥσπερ μέρος αὐτοῦ; a chattel and a child, 
until he reaches a certain age and becomes 
independent, are as it were parts of one- 
self. 

10 ἁπλῶς ddXov] “belongs absolutely 
to another”. To express relation to and 
dependence upon something else we find 
(1) the genitive with εἶναι, as here and 
Pl. Rep. τν. 433 B τοιαῦτα ofa εἶναί του, 
or (2) ἕνεκα with the genitive, as in 
Metaph. 1. 2. 19 quoted in #. on 14, or 
(3) πρὸς with the accusative, as in the 
technical term for the category πρός τι, 
and Rhet. 1. 9. 27 ἐλευθέρου τὸ μὴ πρὸς 


ἄλλον ζῆν. 

12 ὁ δὲ... ὅλως ἐκείνου] Eth. Eud. 
VIL 9. 2 1241 Ὁ 19 οὐ γὰρ δύ᾽ ἐστίν 
(se. δεσπότης καὶ δοῦλος), ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν ἕν, 
τὸ δὲ τοῦ ἑνός... τοῦ δεσπότου ὁ δοῦλος 
ὥσπερ μόριον καὶ ὄργανον ἀφαιρετόν, τὸ δ᾽ 
ὄργανον ὥσπερ δοῦλος ἄψυχος. 

§6 14 δύναμις] essential quality, at- 
tribute: a sense the word acquires because 
‘the real nature of a thing is denoted 
by that which it πέφυκε ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν ᾽: 
Bonitz Jud. Ar. s.v. Cp. Mie. Eth. 
ν. 2. 6 ἐν τῷ πρὸς ἕτερον ἔχουσι τὴν 
δύναμιν, Pol. τν (VII). 1. 12 τὴν αὐτὴν 
ἔχει δύναμιν καὶ μορφήν, also Iv (vit). 
4. 10; Plato Parm. 134 D τὴν δύναμιν 
ἔχειν ἣν ἔχει, Rep. 1X. 588 Β τό τε 
ἀδικεῖν καὶ τὸ δίκαια πράττειν ἣν ἑκάτερον 
ἔχει δύναμιν. 

15 ὁ γὰρ μὴ αὑτοῦ κτλ] Conversely 
in Metaph.1.2. 19 982 Ὁ 25 we havea 
definition of the free man ἄνθρωπος, 
φαμέν, ἐλεύθερος ὁ αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα καὶ μὴ 
ἄλλου (L. Schiller). Suse. (88) 
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5 dos ἐστίν], κτῆμα δὲ ὄργανον πρακτικὸν καὶ χωριστόν)" πότερον (11) 
δ᾽ ἐστί τις φύσει τοιοῦτος ἢ οὔ, καὶ πότερον βέλτιον καὶ δίκαιόν τινι 
δουλεύειν ἢ οὔ, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα δουλεία παρὰ φύσιν ἐστί, μετὰ 

Ξοταῦτα σκεπτέον. οὐ χαλεπὸν δὲ καὶ τῷ λόγῳ θεωρῆσαι καὶ 58 

ὃ ἐκ τῶν γινομένων καταμαθεῖν. τὸ γὰρ ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι 
οὐ μόνον τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν συμφερόντων ἐστί. 
καὶ εὐθὺς ἐκ γενετῆς ἔνια διέστηκε τὰ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχεσθαι 
τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχειν. καὶ εἴδη πολλὰ καὶ ἀρχόντων καὶ 

48 ἀρχομένων ἐστίν (καὶ ἀεὶ βελτίων ἡ ἀρχὴ ἡ τῶν βελτιόνων 

88 ἀρχομένων, οἷον ἀνθρώπου ἢ θηρίου: τὸ γὰρ ἀποτελούμενον 
ἀπὸ τῶν βελτιόνων βέλτιον ἔργον: ὕπου. δὲ τὸ μὲν ἄρχει 
τὸ 8 ἄρχεται, ἔστι τι τούτων ἔργον)" ὅσα γὰρ ἐκ πλειόνων 9 
wos ὧν ρ' ΡόΟυ ΒὉ 50 ΤῸ Ub V> We Ls Ar, Ald. Bk. and, with yp. before these words, 
corr.? in the margin of P?-3+, a correction in red ink on the margin of Q, and M? (corr. 
in margin); [ἄνθρωπος ὧν] Koraes. Dittographia, whichever of the two—dounos ἐστὶν 
or ἄνθρωπος wy—gave rise to all the other readings || 23 καὶ εὑὐθὺς...... 24 dp- 
xew Susem.} transposed to immediately precede 28 ὅσα, but see Dittenberger of. c. 


Ῥ. 1375 f. who has now been followed in punctuation. Cp. Comm. || 24 [καὶ εἴδη 
...28 ἔργον] Schmidt who thinks the proper context is before φανερὸν 1259 b 18, 


and if so conjectures ἐπεὶ δὲ εἴδη || 
Schmidt || 


11 χωριστόν] Hereby opposed to 
μόριον which when separated can do no 
work, as we saw, 2 § 13 (Shilleto). 

Thus the definition of ὁ φύσει δοῦλος 
is ὄργανον ἔμψυχον πρακτικὸν καὶ χωριστόν, 
ὅλως ἄλλου ὄν, and this exactly corres- 
ponds to the limited meaning of κτῆμα 
‘chattel’, ‘thrall’, as for instance in 
NV. ΕΞ. v. 6. 8 quoted above. 

c. 5. To whom then does this defini- 
tion apply? Are there any φύσει δοῦλοι, 
for whom a slave’s estate is greater good 
and just? 

§1 20 τῷ λόγῳ. ἐκ τῶν γινομένων] 
Aristotle emphasized the distinction be- 
tween theabstract and concrete treatment 
of a subject. The former is λογικῶς or 
διαλεκτικῶς ζητεῖν as opposed (a) to 
ἀναλυτικῶς or ἐκ τῶν κειμένων, (6) to φυσι- 
κῶς ζητεῖν or ἐπισκοπεῖν : Waitz Organon 
11. 354, Zeller Pha. τὰ ii 171.2. Eaton 
rightly compares Iv (VII). 1. 6. 

. §2 22 τῶν συμφερόντων] Under the 
limitation laid down 111. 6. 6, see. (7). 

24 εἴδη πολλὰ] Cp. Mic. Eth, vit. 
10 88 4, 5: Plato Laws 111. 690 A. The 
variety implies a gradation. 

25 καὶ ἀεὶ βελτίων κτλ] This passage 
is referred to IV (VII). 3. 2, see the note: 
cp. IV (VII). 14. 19 τοῦ γὰρ δεσποτικῶς 


27 ὑπὸ Bk.? instead of ἀπὸ 


25 [ἡ] ἀρχὴ Koraes || 


26 ἀνθρώπων ἢ θηρίων 


ἄρχειν ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρχὴ καλλίων καὶ 
μᾶλλον μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς. SUSEM. (38 Ὁ) 

Cp. also ν πὶ (Vv). 11. 34. 

88 26 τὸ γὰρ ἀποτ. κτλ] Cp. Mic. 
Eth. τι. 6. 4 πᾶσα ἀρετή, οὗ ἂν ἢ ἀρετή, 
αὐτό τε εὖ ἔχον ἀποτελεῖ καὶ τὸ ἔργον εὖ 
ἀποδίδωσιν (Eaton). 

28 τούτων ἔργον] The function pro- 
per to them, the work which they ex- 
clusively ‘perform in their relation of 
government and governed, lies in the 
mere exercise of command and tender 
of obedience. See Plato Ref. 1. 353 A: 
τοῦτο ἑκάστου ἔργον, ὃ ἂν ἢ μόνον τι ἢ κάλ- 
λιστα τῶν ἄλλων ἀπεργάζηται. 

ὅσα γὰρ] This argument only applies 
to the general proposition καὶ εἴδη πολλὼ 
καὶ ἀρχόντων καὶ ἀρχομένων ἐστί, not to 
the particular explanation attached to it 
καὶ ἀεὶ βελτίων... ἔργον. SUSEM. (39) 

The sentence is parenthetical as in 
I. 1. 3, where see wove. ‘For wherever 
several parts, whether continuous or dis- 
crete, combine to form a single composite 
whole, in all such cases may be discerned 
a principal or ruling part and one subor- 
dinate which is ruled. This follows from 
the whole order of nature (ἐκ causal, as 
6.9. ἐκ προαιρέσεως, 2 ὃ 2) and is seen to 
hold good of living things.” 
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C4 ® t μά Fs » > a » Σ 
συνέστηκε καὶ γίνεται ἕν TL κοινόν, εἴτε ἐκ συνεχῶν εἴτε ἐκ (II) 

4 k , 

80 διῃρημένων, ἐν ἅπασιν ἐμφαίνεται τὸ ἄρχον καὶ τὸ ἀρχό- 


βά μενον, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἁπάσης φύσεως ἐνυπάρχει τοῖς 
ἐμψύχοις" καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς μὴ μετέχουσι fans ἔστι τις 
Ω ͵ : ε ὰ > \ a \ y” 2 , 
ἀρχή, οἷον ἁρμονίας. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως ἐξωτερικωτέ- 


pas ἐστὶ σκέψεως" τὸ δὲ ἕῷον πρῶτον συνέστηκεν ἐκ ψυχῆς τὸ 
85 καὶ σώματος, ὧ τὸ μὲν ἄρχον ἐστὶ φύσει τὸ δ᾽ ἀρχό- 
8δ μενον --- δεῖ δὲ σκοπεῖν ἐν τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι μᾶλλον 
τὸ φύσει, καὶ μὴ ἐν τοῖς διεφθαρμένοις. διὸ καὶ τὸν βέλ- 
τίστα διακείμενον καὶ κατὰ σῶμα καὶ κατὰ ψυχὴν ἀν- 
θρωπον θεωρητέον, ἐν ᾧ τοῦτο δῆλον' τῶν γὰρ μοχθηρῶν ἢ 
31 [καὶ τοῦτ᾽...35 ἐμψύχοις] Schmidt || 33 <év> ἁρμονίᾳ ᾿ Susem. || 35 ἀρχό- 


#evov—(to mark a break in the construction) Bonitz || 39 μοχθηρῶν ἢ μοχθηρῶς] 265- 
tilentium et prave William; apparently T had φαύλως which Biicheler approves, 


84 31 ἐκ τῆς ἁπάσης φύσεω3] The 


much as some are ὀρθαί, others παρεκβά- 
conclusion is based upon the whole order 


σεις. Giphanius and others wrongly take 


of nature: it is a universal natural law, 
not a special law applying to living orga- 
nisms (Bernays). SUSEM. (88 6) It 
is not probable that ἐκ with genitive=a 
partitive genitive (Bonitz Zzd. Ar. 235 Ὁ 
11), for the only support for such a use is 
the spurious treatise Περὶ φυτῶν, 836 a 
39, τὸ φυτὸν οὐκ ἔστιν ἐκ τῶν στερουμένων 
ψυχῆς, and 828 Ὁ 27. It would be an 
improvement, but hardly correct, to 
render ‘taking the whole of nature this 
is preéminently true of living things’. 

32 τοῖς μὴ μετέχουσι κτλ] αἰεὶ τὸ 
χεῖρον τοῦ βελτίονός ἐστιν ἕνεκεν, καὶ τοῦτο 
φανερὸν ὁμοίως ἔν τε τοῖς κατὰ τέχνην 
καὶ τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν IV (VII). 14. 10. 

33 ἀρχή, οἷον ἁρμονίας] ““ Ενεῃ in 
things without life there is a species of 
dominance, in music for instance”’: each 
musical ‘mode’ being ruled by its key- 
note, 7 μέση (originally the note 
struck by the middle string of the hepta- 
chord*). Compare Prodi. ΧΙΧ. § 33 9204 
21 ἡ yap μέση καὶ ἡγεμών: ὃ 36 
920 Ὁ 9 τὸ ἡρμόσθαι ἐστὶν ἁπάσαις sc. ταῖς 
χορδαῖς, τὸ δὲ ἔχειν πως πρὸς τὴν μέσην: 
§ 44 922 a 23 ἐπειδὴ τῶν μεταξὺ τῶν 
ἄκρων τὸ μέσον μόνον ἀρχή τίς ἐστιν 
...27 φθόγγοι ὧν ἡ μέση καλουμένη μόνη 
ἀρχή ἐστι θατέρου τετραχόρδου. On the 
technical sense of ἁρμονία-ε εἶδος δια- 
πασῶν see Exc. 11. on Bk. v (11). 
Another political simile from the ‘modes’ 
Eth. Eud. vit. 9. 4: ἔστι τὸ αὐτὸ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἁρμονιῶν καὶ τῶν ἐν ταῖς πολιτείαις, inas- 


* The term ‘dominant’ for the fifth above the 
key-note in a modern scale is quite different. 


ἁρμονίας as qualifying dpy7=dominance 
in the sense, that is, of a blending or sub- 
ordination of parts. Cp. De Anima 1. 
4. 1 τὴν ἁρμονίαν κρᾶσιν καὶ σύνθεσιν ἐναν- 
τίων εἶναι. This would be the sense of 
συμφωνία, rather than of ἁρμονία, in music: 
Probl. XIX. 38 921 a 2. 

ἐξωτερικωτέρας ἐστὶ σκέψεως] ‘would 
perhaps involve a discussion somewhat 
outside the subject”. Obviously the 
simple meaning here as in ἐξ. πράξεις IV 
(vir). 3. 8: not to be pressed (as by 
Thurot Etudes 219 f., Ueberweg Hist. of 
Fhil. Eng. tr. I. 143) to signify ‘those 
parts of Aristotle’s strictly scientific works 
which are ‘‘ dialectical” 2. 6. controver- 
sial, rather than “apodeictical” 2. ὁ. 
purely scientific.’ 

34 τὸ δὲ ζῷον κτλ] The enumeration 
is interrupted at ἀρχόμενον by the qualify- 
ing phrase in parenthesis de? δὲ cxomeiv.., 
ἔχειν in such a way that even the first 
member (ζῷον) is only quoted by its first 
division into soul and body, while the 
second subdivision into rational and 
irrational parts of the soul is not added 
until the enumeration is resumed, § 6. 
We should expect δεύτερον, τρίτον to 
correspond with πρῶτον, in place of them 
we find πάλιν and ἔτι δὲ in ὃ 7. SusEM. 
(39 Ὁ) 

§5 This does not help us to determine 
what ἐς κατὰ φύσιν. But Aristotle’s 
meaning is the same as in 2 8 8 οἷον yap 
ἕκαστόν ἐστι τῆς γενέσεως τελεσθείσης 
ταύτην φαμὲν τὴν φύσιν εἶναι ἑκάστου. Cp. 
N. Eth. 1X. 9.8, Cic. 7 56. 18 32 (Bator), 


τ. 5. 6] 
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(I) 


4b μοχθηρῶς ἐχόντων δόξειεν ἂν ἄρχειν πολλάκις τὸ σῶμα. 7) 
86 τῆς ψυχῆς διὰ τὸ φαύλως καὶ παρὰ φύσιν ἔχειν. ἔστε τι 
δ᾽ οὖν, ὥσπερ λέγομεν, πρῶτον ἐν ξῴῳ θεωρῆσαι καὶ δε- 
σποτικὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ πολιτικήν᾽ ἡ μὲν γὰρ ψυχὴ τοῦ σώ- 
5 ματος ἄρχει δεσποτικὴν ἀρχήν, ὃ δὲ νοῦς τῆς ὀρέξεως πο- 
λιτικὴν καὶ βασιλικήν' ἐν οἷς φανερόν ἐστιν ὅτι κατὰ φύ- 
σιν καὶ συμφέρον τὸ ἄρχεσθαι τῷ σώματι ὑπὸ τῆς Ψψυ- 
χῆς καὶ τῷ παθητικῷ μορίῳ ὑπὸ τοῦ νοῦ καὶ τοῦ μορίου τοῦ 


ο λόγον ἔχοντος, τὸ δ᾽ ἐξ ἴσου 


DY 


ἢ ἀνάπαλιν βλαβερὸν πᾶσιν. 


erasing φαύλως καὶ just afterwards; μοχθηρῶς, due to a mistaken correction written 
over μοχθηρῶν, may have displaced φαύλως, as Schmidt once suggested: now he 
suspects μοχθηρῶν ἢ : [ἢ μοχθηρώς ἐχόντων] Studemund 

1254 Ὁ 2 καὶ παρὰ φύσιν wanting in M® and ΡῚ (1st hand), but added in the 


margin by p! || 
rightly 


§6 1254 b3f. This analogy is carried 
out in Vic. Eth. V. 11 § 9, I. 13 § 18, I. 
3§18,12§6. Cp.also Plato Phaedo 80 
A ἐπειδὰν ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ὦσι ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα, 
τῷ μὲν δουλεύειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἡ φύσις 
προστάττει, τῇ δὲ ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπό- 
few; Phaedrus 237 f., not to mention 
Rep. 1X. 589 E, 590 C, D(Eaton). Several 
characteristic phrases here come from 
Plato. For similar analogies turning on 
various forms of ἀρχὴ see Vic. Eth. v. 6. 
8f., 11 § 9 with Jackson’s mofes ; VIL. 
10 88 4, 5, 11 §§ 1—6. 

8 τῷ παθητικῷ.. λόγον ἔχοντος] Cp. 
Iv (vit). 15. 9 with 7. (935). More 
precisely Aristotle distinguishes in the 
human soul (1) the rational part or think- 
ing soul, νοῦς, (2) the sentient appetitive 
soul, cp. IV (VII). 7. 5. 3. (786), and (3) 
the nutritive or vegetative soul. The 
lower animals have the two latter merely, 
plants have only the third: see Zeller of. 
δ. 1 ᾿ὰ 497 ἴ., 509f., 566ff. The nutri- 
tive soul is of no importance for the pre- 
sent inquiry, compare Mic. Ath, 1. 13 
88 11—14; here it is left entirely out of 
the question as in c. 13 § 6, IV(VII). 14 
§ 9 f., 15 88 9, 10, where see the notes, 
cp. also 111. 4 ὃ 6. (472). He further 
divides the rational soul into two parts: 
i cognitive reason (ἐπιστημονικόν), ii re- 
flective or opining reason (λογιστικόν, 
δοξαστικόν). The latter includes that part 
of the speculative reason which attains to 
a mere idea or opinion (vréAnyis=un- 
verified belief, assumption, δόξα) but 


P?3+ have περὶ for παρὰ 


! 6 [καὶ βασιλικήν] Oncken, perhaps 


falls short of true knowledge, and more 
especially the practical reason with its 
peculiar faculty of taking counsel or de- 
liberating with itself (βουλευτικόν, see 13 
§ 7 ~.), or in other words the faculty of 
reflexion from which Aristotle has borrow- 
ed the name (λογιστικόν) for all this part 
of the reason. It was explained in 2. (34) 
on I. 4. 1 that the practical reason is 
again divided into (1) διάνοια πρακτική, 
practical reason in the strict sense, and 
(2) constructive, 2.5. technical, reason, 6. 
ποιητική, which when developed becomes 
τέχνη, artistic skill*: see Vic. Eth. VI. 1 
§5f.5 2 § 3, 8 53 4 813, 5 § 8, 12 § 2; 
Metaph. Vi. τ. § 1025 Ὁ 25 f. Compare 
Walter and Zeller as above quoted, and 
in modification of their views Susemihl 
Studies in the Nic. Eth. in the Fahro. 
SJ: Philol. cx1x. 1879. 737 ff. 

If we combine with the above the re- 
sults stated in the note on 1. 13. 6 we 
obtain the following scheme of the rational 
soul according to Aristotle: 


* In the Politics however τέχνη generally de- 
notes (x) Art as opposed to Nature, (2) the total 
activity in any department whatsoever of techni- 
cal skill or the construction of new products ;— 
the exercise of crafts and industries of all kinds, 
including occasionally even Avactical aptitudes 
such as Household Management (οἰκονομική). 
This is the sense in 4 § 1 above, where the 
former or ‘arts proper’ are accordingly distin- 
guished from practical aptitudes by the addition 
of ὠρισμέναις, cp. 2. (34). It is only in rz ὃ 6 
that τεχνικώταται ἐργασίαι = occupation where 
artistic skill is most required: see 7. (102). 
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(17) 
δτ πάλιν ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ξῴοις doa’Tws τὰ τ 


11 μὲν γὰρ ἥμερα τῶν ἀγρίων βελτίω τὴν φύσιν, τούτοις δὲ 
ι τ 5 ᾽ ‘ \ 
πᾶσι βέλτιον ἄρχεσθαι ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπου" τυγχάνει yap σω- 
ς , “ συ ΠΟΥ ον » \ δ Of \ \ 
τηρίας οὕτως. ἔτι δὲ τὸ ἄρρεν πρὸς τὸ θῆλυ φύσει τὸ μὲν 
κρεῖττον τὸ δὲ χεῖρον καὶ τὸ μὲν ἄρχον τὸ δὲ ἀρχόμενον. 

15 τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι καὶ ἐπὶ πάντων ἀνθρώ- 

§87wv. ὅσοι μὲν οὖν τοσοῦτον διεστᾶσιν ὅσον ψυχὴ σώματος 18 
καὶ ἄνθρωπος θηρίου (διάκεινται δὲ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ὅσων 


18 ἔστι Ar. (ἢ) est igitur, Susem.* (a misprint) _ || 
στᾶσι τοσοῦτον MS, διεστᾶσι τοιοῦτον P! || 
more correctly; but perhaps an improvement upon Aristotle himself ἢ} 


14 II? Bk. omit καὶ || 16 διε- 
ψυχῆς σῶμα καὶ ἀνθρώπου θήριον ἢ Thurot, 
17 δὲ 


wanting in Ms P13 ΟΥ ΤΡ Ar. Ald. and P? (rst hand, supplied by corr.?) 


ἐπιστημονικόν 
1 





ΠῚ = ἢ 
ἐπιστήμη 


ὑπόληψις καὶ 
δόξα θεωρητική 
! 


λογιστικόν (δοξαστικόν) 
1 





Ἰ 
διάνοια πρακτική 
(in the wider sense) 





T 
νοῦς θεωρητικός 


Γ 
διάνοια πρακτική 


= νοῦς πρακτικός 





ἐν 
διάνοια ποιητική 


(in the strict sense) 


Now in the Politics we have to deal 
throughout with the supremacy of practi- 
cal reason (in the strict sense of the term) 
over the second part of the soul, the αἰἱσ- 
θητικόν or ὀρεκτικόν (cp. De Anima 111. 7. 
2 οὐχ ἕτερον τὸ ὀρεκτικὸν καὶ φευκτικόν, 
οὔτ᾽ ἀλλήλων οὔτε τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ" ἀλλὰ 
τὸ εἶναι ἄλλο) in regard to its appetitive 
or emotional, and not to its sentient or 
percipient side. Obedience to this su- 
premacy constitutes moral or ethical 
virtue, virtue of character, ἦθος. Cp. 1. 
13.62., Nic. Eth. 1. 7 § 12f., 13 § 10f.; 
vi. 1286. SusEm. (40) 

§7 10 πάλιν...13 ἔτι δὲ] See on ὃ 4a 
34above. ὡσαύτως] Here again, in man’s 
telation to the animals we see the same 
thing: clearly, from what follows, the 
difference between ruler and ruled and 
the advantage derived by the one from 
the rule of the other. SusEm. (41, 42) 

Cp. 2 § 2 did τὴν σωτηρίαν (Congreve). 

11 τὰ ἥμερα τῶν ἀγρίων] Plato Po- 
liticus 264 A, dunpyto τὸ ζῷον τῷ τιθασῷ 
καὶ dyply. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἔχοντα τιθασεύεσ- 
θαι φύσιν ἥμερα προσείρηται, τὰ δὲ μὴ 
ἔχοντα ἄγρια. A division which Axistotle 
censures as unscientific De part. animal.1. 
3. 13 643 Ὁ 3, πάντα γὰρ ws εἰπεῖν, ὅσα 
ἥμερα, καὶ ἄγρια τυγχάνει ὄντα. 

13 τὸ ἄρρεν κτλ] Cp. 12 8 1 217. (108, 
109), 13 8 9 ff. (117, 120). SUSEM. (42 Ὁ) 


14 κρεῖττον... χεῖρον] Elsewhere τοὶ 
θῆλυ is declared to be ὥσπερ ἄρρεν πεπη- 
ρωμένον, or ἀναπηρία. This is Plato’s 
doctrine of the natural inferiority of the 
sex: δε. V. 455 E ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἀσθενέστερον 
γυνὴ ἀνδρός, Laws VI. 781 Β ὅσῳ δὲ ἡ θήλεια 
ἡμῖν φύσις ἐστὶ πρὸς ἀρετὴν χείρων τῆς 
τῶν ἀρρένων, Timaeus 42 A, Β: τὸ κρεῖτ- 
τον τοιοῦτον εἴη γένος... ἀνήρ, 90 E f. 

15 ἐπὶ πάντων ἀνθ. sc. ἴῃ relation to 
one another. 

§8 16 ὅσοι...17 θηρίου] Cp. 111. 11. 
5 καίτοι τί διαφέρουσιν ἔνιοι τῶν θηρίων, ws 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν; How is the existence of such 
men possible, on Aristotle’s own psycho- 
logy? There is a difference of kind 
between man and the brutes, the latter not 
having a rational part of the soul (see 21. 
on § 6 above); but between the most 
perfect and the least perfect of men there 
is at most but a difference of degree, even 
when in the latter this rational part is 
reduced to the minimum immediately 
described, 2. (45), We must understand 
Aristotle to follow the general current of 
Greek ideas and the usage of language 
when ‘he regards bestial limitation to 
sensual enjoyments, callousness to insult, 
indifference to knowledge, coarseness and 
vulgarity in act or speech in general as a 
servile, degraded disposition ἀνδραπο- 
δωδία " (Schiller, who quotes Orelli Ards- 


oo 


1, 5. 9] 1254 Ὁ 10—1254b 28. 161 


ἐστὶν ἔργον ἡ τοῦ σώματος χρῆσις, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν (II) 
βέλτιστον), οὗτοι μέν εἰσι φύσει δοῦλοι, οἷς βέλτιόν ἐστιν 
ἄρχεσθαι ταύτην τὴν ἀρχήν, εἴπερ καὶ τοῖς εἰρημένοις. ἔστι γὰρ 
φύσει δοῦλος ὁ δυνάμενος ἄλλου εἶναι (διὸ καὶ ἄλλου 
ἐστίν) καὶ ὁ κοινωνῶν λόγου τοσοῦτον ὅσον αἰσθάνεσθαι ἀλλὰ | 
μὴ ἔχειν. τὰ γὰρ ἄλλα ξἕῷα οὐ λόγῳ αἰσθανόμενα ἀλλὰ 





18 ἐστιν M®, ἐστ᾽ Ῥ5"8.4. 0 ΜΡῈΎΤΡ Ald. Bk., ἔσται SP || 20 ἥνπερ Biicheler for 
εἴπερ, but see Dittenberger of. c. p. 1366. || ἔστιν dpa? Susem.; since no δὲ cor- 
responds to the preceding μὲν οὖν and μέν Thurot suspects some deeper corruption, 
a lacuna, it may be, before ἔστι γὰρ || 21 ὁ δυνάμενος,..22 καὶ suspected by Schmidt 
ll 23 λόγου II? Ar. Bk. Schneider Spengel, perhaps rightly || [αἰσθανόμενα] Bender 


[ἀλλὰ] Spengel αἰσθάνονται ? Schneider 


toteles Padagogik 69). The passages to 
consult are III. 4 § 11, 1V(VII). 17 8 7, 
§ 9; also v(vitI). 6 § 8, Iv(vII). 15 ὃ 5 
with the notes: Wic. Eth. 1. 5 § 3: Il. 
to § 8, 11 § 3: Iv. 5 § 6: and the further 
references under ἀνδραποδώδης Bonitz Jud. 
Ar. 54b 30f. SusEM. (43) 


19 οἷς βέλτιον κτλ] Plato Rep. 1x. . 


590 Ὁ ὡς ἄμεινον ὃν παντὶ ὑπὸ θείου Kal 
φρονίμου ἄρχεσθαι μάλιστα μὲν οἰκεῖον 
ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ, εἰ δὲ μή, ἔξωθεν ἐφεστῶ- 
τος : a passage which contains something 
more than the germ of Aristotle’s whole 
doctrine of natural slavery. 

20 τοῖς εἰρημένοι9] τῷ σώματι, τῷ 
παθητικῷ μορίῳ, τῷ θηρίῳ, τῷ θήλει (Con- 
greve). 

§9 21 διὸ καὶ ἄλλον ἐστίν] As a 
general rule slavery is due to a natural 
inferiority. But this must not be pressed 
too far: from c. 6 an unjust slavery is 
possible, cum hi sunt alterius qui sui 
possunt esse, Cic. De Rep. il. ὃ 37 
(Congreve). SusEm. (44) 

22 ὅσον αἰσθάνεσθαι ἀλλὰ μὴ ἔχειν] 
Inc. 13 § 14 the capacity to admit reason 
or understand its commands (αἰσθάνεσ- 
θαι) is ascribed to these natural slaves in 
a higher degree than to children (see 
note), for children, while their reason is 
still undeveloped, attend too much to 
the mere suggestions of the instincts and 
passions of sense; Wic. Eth. 1. 3. 6, 111. 
12.6. Moreover Aristotle is here assert- 
ing more than his own psychology justi- 
fies: for what he here leaves to the 
slave’s practical reason is more correctly 
attributed to the irrational soul, that is, 
to speak accurately (see 2. on § 6), the 
appetitive soul, in IV (VII). 14 8 9, cp. 
Nic. Eth. 1. 13. 15 f.: namely, the ca- 
pacity of allowing itself to be guided by 


Η. 


practical reason. As the power to reflect 
is to Aristotle amongst the most essential 
peculiarities of the practical reason—see 
n. (40) on § 6—this cannot with any con- 
sistency be wholly denied to the slave as 
it is here and c. 13 § 7 (where see mote) 
if it be once granted that the slave’s soul 
has a rational part under which is in- 
cluded the possession of practical reason. 
At the most there can be merely an ap- 
proximation to the state here described. 
See further on c. 13 § 12. Λόγος, 
which here=reason, is the βουλευτικὸν 
of 13 § 7 (see ~.): more precisely, ὀρθὸς 
λόγος in the L¢hics, right or sound un- 
derstanding as the law and criterion of 
human action in the sphere of practice 
and morals. Preéminent skill in the ex- 
ercise of this λόγος is φρόνησις =insight, 
prudence : see Zeller of. c. 1 ii 652 f., 
Walter of. ¢. 353—503. Aristotle is 
consistent when he allows φρόνησις to 
none but the φύσει δεσπότης : 1. 13. 8 2. 
(115), Ill. 4. 17 2. (497). But if the pice 
δοῦλος were wholly devoid of practical 
reason of his own he would, by Aristotle’s 
own definition, cease to be a human 
being and to possess even the scanty 
remains of capacity for human and moral 
virtue which is left him according to c. 
13 88 1—14: cp. Poetics c. 15 § 1 with 
my note (19 b). He would then be re- 
duced to the level of the brute, in himself 
unable to resist the promptings of sensual 
desires. See 22. ve 211. SUSEM, (45) 

23 λόγῳ αἰσθ.] On αἴσθησις, αἰσθά- 
νεσθαι see 71. (570) upon III. 11. 9. 
SuseM. (45b) If λόγου is the right 
reading, then the copula is omitted as if 
αἰσθανόμενα were an adjective: “the other 
animals (are) not attentive to reason, but 
obey their passions.” 


11 
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| (ἢ 
παθήμασιν ὑπηρετεῖ. καὶ ἡ xpeia δὲ παραλλάττει μικρόν" 14 


¢ \ 5 7 a A a 10 if ? 
257 γὰρ πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα τῷ σώματι βοήθεια γίνεται παρ 
a a , 
ἀμφοῖν, παρά τε τῶν δούλων καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἡμέρων ζῴων. 
810 βούλεται μὲν οὖν ἡ φύσις καὶ τὰ σώματα διαφέροντα 
tal ἧς lal ¥ Ν aA t \ x 2 4 
ποιεῖν τὰ τῶν ἐλευθέρων καὶ τῶν δούλων, τὰ μὲν ἰσχυρὰ 
πρὸς τὴν ἀναγκαίαν χρῆσιν, τὰ δ᾽ ὀρθὰ καὶ ἄχρηστα πρὸς 
go τὰς τοιαύτας ἐργασίας, ἀλλὰ χρήσιμα πρὸς πολιτικὸν 
ihe: 
βίον (οὗτος δὲ καὶ γίνεται διῃρημένος εἴς τε THY πολεμικὴν 
, Ν A ? / , \ , ἣ ? 
χρείαν καὶ τὴν εἰρηνικήν), συμβαίνει δὲ πολλάκις καὶ ToU- 
‘4 ‘ X ‘\ ν᾿ wv > 4 ‘ Ν 
ναντίον, τοὺς μὲν τὰ σώματα ἔχειν ἐλευθέρων τοὺς δὲ τὰς φ. 3) 
ψυχάς" ἐπεὶ τοῦτό γε φανερόν, ὡς εἰ τοσοῦτον γένοιντο διά- 15 
35 φοροι τὸ σῶμα μόνον ὅσον αἱ τῶν θεῶν εἰκόνες, τοὺς ὑπο- 
λειπομένους πάντες φαῖεν ἂν ἀξίους εἶναι τούτοις δουλεύειν. 
811 εἰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ σώματος τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθές, πολὺ δικαιότερον ἐπὶ 
τῆς ψυχῆς τοῦτο διωρίσθαι adr οὐχ ὁμοίως ῥάᾷδιον ἰδεῖν 
τό τε τῆς ψυχῆς κάλλος καὶ τὸ τοῦ σώματος. 


.28 ποιεῖ Ῥδ:6: QM>S> ΤΡ Ar, Ald. and rst hand of P2 (emended by corr.”) [μὲν 
“«-ταπεινὰ Kkal>, or something similar, Schmidt with great probability; ὀρθὰ] 
νωθρὰ Reiske || 31 καὶ wanting in 1,5. [ofros...32 εἰρηνικήν] Schneider and Schmidt, 
perhaps not unreasonably || 33 ἐλευθέρων] ἑτέρων or a little before <ray δούλων :- 
τοὺς μὲν Heitland wrongly: Aristotle’s meaning would have been clearer if he had 
added μόνον after σώματα or after ψυχὰς || 36 Oncken thinks the conclusion omitted 
after δουλεύειν; but it came first: βούλεται μὲν odv......Tods δὲ τὰς ψυχάς 


24f. καὶ ἡ χρεία δὲ παραλλάττει κτλ] 


and coloured races! Zeller of. ¢. IT ii 
“Moreover the service afforded by the 


691 2. (2). See onl. 2 8 4 2. (13). 


slave is not very far removed from that of 
domesticated animals viz. bodily aid (ote 
the dative) towards the necessaries of 
life.” Comp. Plato Polit. 289 B: slaves 
and domesticated animals as species of 
the same genus περὶ ζῴων κτῆσιν τῶν 
ἡμέρων πλὴν δούλων : also c. 2 § 5 above 7. 
(1g): and 6 ὃ 10 2. (57). SUSEM. (46) 

§ 10 27 βούλεται] Nature designs, but 
is sometimes thwarted. See 6 8 8 x. (56). 

32 xpelav] ‘‘including services in 
war as well as in peace.” 

34 ἐπεὶ τοῦτό ye κτλ] Cp. IV (VII). 
14. 2. Congreve and Eaton compare 
Herod. v. 47. This remark has a truly 
Hellenic ring. To the Greek, mental 
worth is necessarily and naturally pre- 
sented in a harmonious external form ; 
and in the very beauty of the race, of 
which he was thoroughly conscious, Ari- 
stotle finds direct proof of its superiority 
to the barbarians. What a complete jus- 
tification this for the slavery of the black 


Lang however from another point of 
view justly remarks of. ε. Essays 60: 


‘“we must remember no one would have _ 


been more bitter than Aristotle against 
the negro-slavery on plantations of mo- 
dern days. To turn the servants of the 
noble life into tools of limitless money- 
making would have been, in his view, 
unnatural. We must remember also, that 
he would have held up the promise and 
reward of freedom, to stimulate his serfs 
to virtuous lives, and, with freedom in 
prospect, and friendship in the meantime, 
with every lovely rite of divine service 
performed for their sake, there may have 
been worse lives than those of the Greek 
slaves.” SuSEM. (47) 

8 11 38 οὐχ ὁμοίως ῥάδιον ἰδεῖν κτλ] 
Eaton compares Vic. Eth. 1. 13. 16 ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν τοῖς σώμασι μὲν ὁρῶμεν τὸ παραφερό- 
μενον, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ψυχῆς οὐχ ὁρῶμεν. 
Should we not rather think of Plat. 
Phaedr. 250 Ὁ E, Xen. Mem. 111. 10. 3? 


L 6. 2] 


“ Ἕ id > ἃ Ἵ 
ὅτι μὲν τοίνυν εἰσὶ φύσει τινὲς οἱ μὲν ἐλεύθεροι οἱ δὲ δοῦ- (II) 
συμφέρει τὸ 


dot, φανερόν, οἷς καὶ 


1254 b 24- 1558 8, 8. 


168 


δουλεύειν καὶ δίκαιον 


2 ARP \ \ 

ἐστίν" ὅτι δὲ καὶ of τἀναντία φάσκοντες τρόπον τινὰ λέγου- 16 
3 A ? a 

aw ὀρθῶς, οὐ χαλεπὸν ἰδεῖν. διχῶς yap λέγεται τὸ δουλεύειν 


᾿, ς ΩΣ 
καὶ ὁ δοῦλος. ἔστι 


γάρ τις καὶ κατὰ νόμον δοῦλος καὶ 


Boon 26 \ , 
δουλεύων' 6 γὰρ νόμος ὁμολογία τίς ἐστιν, ἐν ᾧ τὰ κατὰ 
/ t 
πόλεμον κρατούμενα τῶν κρατούντων εἶναι φασίν. τοῦτο δὴ 
\ , a 
τὸ δίκαιον πολλοὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς νόμοις ὥσπερ ῥήτορα γρά- 


1255 8.1 6tv...b 8 δύναται is cited by Pseudo-Plutarch de nobil. c. 6, p. 982 Β sq. 
5 καὶ before κατὰ omitted in ΠῚ Μ᾽ Ar. Ald. Plut. and in P? (1st hand—added by a 
later hand) || 6 ἐν 7 Bas.’, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ omitting the following φασὶν Bernays; Hampke 
punctuates δουλεύων (ὁ...τις ἐστίν), ἐν ᾧ κτλ, cp. Hermes X1X. 577 71. 


c. 6 There is then one species of 
slavery, which is natural. But there is 
another species, conventional slavery : § τ. 
The justice of the convention which allows 
prisoners taken in war to be sold for slaves 
zs unconaitionally challenged by some (A) 
and defended by others (B): § 2. The 
reason why there are these conflicting 
wews, and why nevertheless they have a 
common ground, is the implication of 
virtue and superior force. The issue 
turns on what constitutes right and jus- 
tice: § 3. Weakness of the one view (A), 
which implies a dental of the right of su- 
perior virtue to rule: § 4. Others (C), 
again, argue that all slavery, so far as tt 
ts legal, ἐς just: but the war might be un- 
Just, and they would refuse to apply their 
principle consistently to captive Greeks: 
§ 5. 7715 refusal leads them back to τὸ 
φύσει δοῦλον : § 6. Lilustvation from the 
conception of nobility: ὃ 7. Men are 
marked off for true freedom and true no- 
bility by virtue (ἀρετή): § 8. Recapitula- 
tion: §§ 9, το. 

See Excursus 11.; Hampke in Phzlo- 
logus XXIV. 1866. 172—175, who com- 
pares Iv(vi1). 2 §§ 12—18; in Zhe 
Transactions of Camb. Philol. Soc. τι. 
1883 Jackson pp. 111—116, Postgate pp. 
119—123, Ridgeway pp. 128—130; and 
Susemihl in Hermes X1X. 1884. 576—588. 
The chapter reminds us of δῦ ΖΛ. 1. cc. 
8—12, in so far as Aristotle is testing his 
theoretical conclusions by a comparison 
with various received opinions. 

81 1255 a1 ff. ‘It is thus plain that 
in certain cases there are natural freemen 
and natural slaves, for the latter of whom 
the estate of slavery is both advantageous 
and just. And yet it is easy to see that 
those who maintain the opposite” viz. of 


the doctrine of natural slavery (against 
Ridgeway 129 ἢ ‘‘do, to a certain ex- 
tent, argue correctly. For the terms 
slavery and slave are used in two senses. 
<Besides the natural> there is also the 
conventional slave and conventional 
slavery; this convention being a species 
of agreement whereby the conquered in 
war are declared the property of their 
conquerors.” 

6 ὁ γὰρ vopos...7 φασίν] Xenophon 
Cyr. VIL. 5. 73 νόμος γὰρ ἐν πᾶσιν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις atduds ἐστιν, ὅταν πολεμούντων πόλις 
ἁλῷ, τῶν ἑλόντων εἶναι καὶ τὰ σώματα τῶν 
ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ τὰ χρήματα (Congreve). 
It is well known that customs and usages 
purely conventional and resting on mere 
tradition were called νόμοι by the Greeks 
and considered more sacred and venerable 
than the written laws: 11. 16 § 9 ἔτι 
κυριώτεροι καὶ περὶ κυριωτέρων τῶν κατὰ 
γράμματα νόμων οἱ κατὰ τὰ ἔθη εἰσίν, and 
vir (v1). 5 § 2. Yet these “ unwritten 
laws” are regarded as if each of them 
could be derived from a definite law- 
giver: see on II. 9 §§ 12, 14. SUSEM. 
(48) Cp. Grote Plato. 249 f., 252 7. 

§2 7 ‘*This conventional right is by 
many jurisconsults arraigned, like « de- 
magogue, of unconstitutionalism.” Yet 
‘slavery among the ancients was at first 
an unmingled blessing— an important 
conquest of the spirit of humanity. When 
men were altogether barbarous they 
killed their prisoners.’ Lecky Hist. of 
Rationalism 11. 254. 

8 γράφονταν mapavépon] ‘This in- 
dictment was laid against any private 
citizen who had proposed or carried an 
unconstitutional law or popular decree, 
z.é, one which contravened laws or decrees 
in force at the time and not previously 


1I—2 


38 τῶν σοφῶν. 
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φονται παρανόμων, ὡς δεινὸν εἰ τοῦ βιάσασθαι δυναμένου (1 


\ A / Be a 
1okal κατὰ δύναμιν κρείττονος ἔσται δοῦλον 


τὸ βιασθέν. 


αἴτιον δὲ ταύτης τῆς ἀμφισβητήσεως, καὶ ὃ 


καὶ ἀρχόμενον 


\ ων \ a a a \ 2 iA \ 
καὶ τοῖς μὲν οὕτως δοκεῖ τοῖς δὲ ἐκείνως, Kal 


a 


n A 
ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους ἐπαλλάττειν, ὅτι τρόπον τινὰ ἀρετὴ τυγ- 


11 ἐκείνως [καὶ] Koraes, wrongly 


repealed. Proceedings had to be com- 
menced within a year from the day when 
the proposal was made or adopted ; other- 
wise the proposer escaped ἃ personal 
prosecution. The illegality might con- 
sist in the substance of the proposal, in 
its form, or in both at once. A decree 
(ψήφισμα) would be formally unconstitu- 
tional if brought before the popular as- 
sembly without consent of the βουλὴ 
previously obtained, although there might 
be no decree proposed by the βουλὴ on 
the same subject which it could contra- 
vene’ (Meier and Schémann AZtischer 
Process 283 [). The comparison here 
relates to illegality in substance, for the 
sense is that the convention or positive 
law in question violates natural law. 
SusEM. (49) 

9 ὡς δεινὸν κτλ] “on the ground that 
it is monstrous if mere ability to subdue 
by force, and superiority in might alone, 
shall give ownership and rule over that 
which it subdues.” The representatives 
of this view are no doubt the same as 
those who declare all slavery to be con- 
trary to nature: see § 4, τοῖς μὲν εὔνοια 
δοκεῖ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι and 3 § 1, τοῖς δὲ 
παρὰ φύσιν τὸ δεσπόζειν, where see nore. 
SuseM. (490) Note the genitive after 
ἀρχόμενον, “subject of the coercer”’. 

11 ‘This then is their view: others 
again take the former view” (éxelyws): 
namely, that prescribed by the conven- 
tion or positive law mentioned in § 1: δοκεῖ 
ἐκείνως repeats the φασίν of line 7. For 
convenience we may denote by (A) the 
opponents (τοῖς μὲν), and by (B) the 
defenders of conventional slavery (τοῖς 
δὲ); the view of the latter is shared, 
though on other grounds, by a third 
party (c) the τινές of line 22. 

§3 12 ‘The reason of the conflict” 
between (A) and (B) ‘‘and what” at the 
same time ‘‘ makes the (two opposed) views 
overlap.”” The general sense, as explained 
p- 206, is that (i) the views of (A) and (B) 
stand sharply opposed (cp. 19 διαστάντων 
Xwpls), and yet (ii) they have a common 
point of contact, the two distinct facts (i) 
and (ii) being due to one and the same 
cause, the implication of virtue and force. 


Bernays differently, see p. 209. SUSEM. 
51 
: λόγους, often taken as Ξε arguments, 
or again as=propositions, should be ex- 
plained more widely as ‘‘the propositions 
[conventional slavery is just, is unjust] 
together with the arguments supporting 
them and the conclusions adopted in con- 
sequence of them,” thus nearly=views 
or reasonings (Postgate σζ. ε. 121, 123 #.), 
‘platforms’ (Heitland), theories. 
ἐπαλλάττειν, asin 1. 9. 15, VI(IV). 10. 
2, VII(V1). 1. 33 see Heitland’s examina- 
tion of these passages Motes 11—13, and 
the passages collected by Jackson of. c. 
114 2. Bonitz /ndex s.v. compares érap- 
φοτερίζειν and explains that from the 
sense of ‘‘to alternate” it comes to be 
applied ad ea guae inter duo genera ita 
sunt tnterposita ut cum utrogue cohaere- 
ant. “Said of two different, or even 
opposite, things or views which yet have 
something in common and again approxi- 
mate or meet or even cross or run into 
each other or are in inseparable con- 
nexion” (Susem.). Oncken took it of 
‘arguments crossed or traversed by counter 
arguments.’ Heitland and Jackson of 


* propositions overlapping’: but the former 


thinks these are the sub-contraries (a) some 
slavery is just, (Ὁ) some slavery is unjust: 
the latter holds that it is the λόγοι of (A) 
and (B)—all slavery is unjust, all slavery 
is just—which ‘overlap’: because the 
‘“‘slaveries which (A) pronounces unjust, 
(B) pronounces just.” (See by all means 
the context of this remark, Ex. 11. p. 208.) 

τρόπον τινὰ κτλ] “in a sense vir- 
tue, provided it finds proper appliances, 
is in fact best able to subdue by force, 
and the conquering side always has ad- 
vantage in good of some sort.” These 
two clauses are not opposed (against 
Jackson 114 f., Postgate 122), they merely 
put the same thing in a different form. 
There is always a presumption that βία 
carries with it ἀρετή : this is the common 
ground where the two contending parties 
meet, and here Aristotle also agrees with 
them. But from this they draw opposite 
inferences as to the nature of τὸ δίκαιον, 
as to when it is just to use force, 


17 


1. 6. 4] 


χάνουσα καὶ 


χορηγίας 


1255a 9—1255 84, 20. 
βιάξεσθαι 


165 


δύναται μάλιστα, καὶ 


14 LY \ nad 
ἔστιν ἀεὶ τὸ κρατοῦν ἐν ὑπεροχῇ ἀγαθοῦ τινός, ὥστε δοκεῖν 


μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν, ἀλλὰ περὶ 
vov εἶναι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν (διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο 
δοκεῖ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, τοῖς 8 αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
κρείττονα ἄρχειν)" ἐπεὶ διαστάντων γε χωρὶς 
γῶν οὔτε ἰσχυρὸν οὐδὲν ἔχουσιν οὔτε πιθανὸν 


, 
τοῦ δικαίον μό- 
τοῖς μὲν εὔνοια 
δίκαιον, 

, n ¥ 
τούτων τῶν λό- 
a t i. 
ἅτεροι λόγοι, ὡς 


\ Ν 
TO τον 


17 εὐνομία Lambin, wrongly: «μετ᾽ εὐνοίας ὃ Schneider 


14 Xopyyla=means, resources: ἡ ἐκ- 
τὸς x. favourable external circumstances, 
external goods Wic. Eth. Χ. 8 8 4; so of 
the individual Pol. τν(ν 11). 13 ὃ 3. Ina 
wider sense, anything with which the state 
requires to be furnished, even population, 
territory IV(VII). 4 § 2, § 4. 

13—16 ὅτι.. βίαν] Fiilleborn remarks 
with truth that the qualifications neces- 
sary here (amounting in all to ceteris 
paribus) really make the whole theory 
futile, because ‘other things’ in this 
connexion are so seldom ‘equal’. Bodily 


‘qualities, superior numbers and wea- 


pons, all sorts of external circumstances 
often largely contribute to victory. Con- 
quest is no valid proof of the higher 
excellence of the conqueror: besides, the 
one kind of mental capacity which has 
contributed to his victory is no guarantee 
that he also possesses the other which 
qualifies him for wise government, above 
all for the exercise of despotic rule over a 
conquered foe. Nevertheless Aristotle 
would be borne out by a belief in the 
moral government of the world*: in the 
main, success attends upon the most 
capable nations. SUSEM. (50) 

18 ὥστε δοκεῖν κτλ] “hence it seems 
that force to coerce is never independent 
of virtue, but that the dispute turns on 
the nature of right and justice.” 

84 17f. (‘*For this reason some take 
the mutual goodwill” of governors and 
governed ‘‘to constitute right, others stand 
on the naked right of the stronger to 
rule.”) The parenthesis is due to Ridge- 
way; Heitland saw that ‘this remark 
breaks the course of the argument’ (p. 
14). The grounds for the view of (B), 
which had not been stated above §§ 1, 2, 
are now given by διὰ τοῦτο. 

τοῖς μὲν] Clearly again the unqualified 
opponents of slavery. SusEM. (60 Ὁ) 

Jackson, 115 %., first proved that one 
meaning of εὔνοια is ‘loyalty: the will- 


* [And no less by the scientific doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest.] 


ing obedience which an inferior renders 
to a kind and considerate superior’. To 
take it solely to mean ‘the goodwill of 
governors to governed’ seriously invali- 
dates the protest of the anti-slavery party 
παρὰ φύσιν εἶναι τὸ δεσπόζειν ; masters 
might always urge the plea that they held 
their slaves from disinterested motives. 
Giphanius notes well: benevolentia et 
bona existimatio magistratus et dominos 
peperit. Cp. vit(vI). §§ 4, § 10; VIII(V). 
11 ὃ It: ἀναγκαῖον εὔνους εἶναι ταῖς τυ- 
ραννίσι sc. τοὺς δούλους καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας. 

18 τὸ τὸν κρείττονα ἄρχειν] Cp. 
Thuc. Vv. 105. 2, Plato Gorgias 483 cf. 

19 ἐπεὶ answers the sentence 15 ὥστε 
δοκεῖν... “ΤΕ however these two views stand 
opposed and apart, the former has neither 
force nor plausibility, (implying as it does) 
that the superior in virtue has no right to 
rule and be master.” χωρὶς is used pre- 
dicatively, διαστάντων is the opposite of 
ἐπαλλάττειν : if the point of contact be- 
tween the two views be lost, if they 
stand opposed without any community. 
For the sense of separation the passage 
quoted by Jackson (see p. 208) De 
long. et brev. vitae, 404 Ὁ 26, is most 
instructive: πότερον ταὐτὰ μακρόβια καὶ 
τὴν φύσιν ὑγιεινὰ τῶν φύσει συνεστώτων, 
ἢ κεχώρισται καὶ τὸ βραχύβιον καὶ τὸ 
νοσῶδες, ἢ Kar’ ἐνίας μὲν νόσους ἐπαλ- 
λάττει τὰ νοσώδη τὴν φύσιν σώματα τοῖς 
βραχυβίοις, κατ᾽ ἐνίας δ᾽ οὐδὲν κωλύει 
νοσώδεις εἶναι μακροβίους ὄντας, Others 
(Schneider, Jackson, Postgate, Ridgeway) 
take διαστάντων -- ῇ per se ponantur, ‘if 
disentangled,’ each taken separately. 

20 ἅτεροι Adyou=one of the two sets 
of arguments advanced, that of (a). 
Postgate (of. «. 123) thinks ἅτερος λόγος 
would be clearer. Schneider took it= 
neutva ratio; to which Hampke rejoined 
that this sense requires οὐδέτεροι. Jackson 
however still maintains that it is a true 
plural ‘as in 13 τοὺς Adyous’, but then 
we should have ἀμφότεροι: his novel 
and ingenious interpretation, of. ¢c. 115 f., 


(II) 
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© \ t 
δ᾽ ἀντεχόμενοί τινες, ὡς οἴονται, δικαίου τινός (ὁ γὰρ νόμος 


δίκαιόν τι) τὴν 


x , 
κατὰ πόλεμον 


δουλείαν τιθέασι δικαίαν, 


ἅμα δὲ οὔ φασιν. τήν τε γὰρ ἀρχὴν ἐνδέχεται μὴ δι- 
25 καίαν εἶναι τῶν πολέμων, καὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον δουλεύειν οὐδα- 


μῶς ἂν φαίη τις δοῦλον εἶναι' εἰ δὲ μή, συμβήσεται τοὺς (ρ.. 


n , 
εὐγενεστάτους εἶναι δοκοῦντας δούλους εἶναι καὶ ἐκ δούλων, ἐὰν 


86 συμβῇ πραθῆναι ληφθέντας. 


διόπερ αὐτοὺς οὐ βούλονται 


λέγειν δούλους, ἀλλὰ τοὺς βαρβάρους. καίτοι ὅταν τοῦτο λέ- 
βογωσιν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ζητοῦσιν ἢ τὸ φύσει δοῦλον ὅπερ ἐξ 


ἀρχῆς εἴπομεν' ἀνάγκη γὰρ 


81 πανταχοῦ δούλους τοὺς δὲ οὐδαμοῦ. 


5 
εἶναί τινας φάναι τοὺς μὲν 


\ oN \ ᾿ \ 
TOV QUTOV δὲ τρόπον Kat 


24 ἅμα] ὅλως ΠῚ Ρό ΜὴῈΤῦΤ (yp. ἅμα pt in the margin), ἁπλῶς apparently Ar. || 


27 καὶ ἐκ δούλων transposed to follow 1255 Ὁ 2 ἀγαθόν Schmidt || 


catino and perhaps P%, 


ταχοῦ Ρ in the margin 


departs widely from that here given. 
Hampke also takes 19 τούτων τῶν λόγων 
as a singular of one view and hence infers 
that ἅτεροι λόγοι denotes one view also: 
M. Croiset, ‘les opinions de nos adver- 
saires ’- 

ὡς ov δεῖ, epexegetic of λόγοι, ‘the 
view namely that...’.. But Jackson fol- 
lowing Heinsius makes it depend on 
πιθανὸν : ‘plausibility to shew that it 
is not the right of superiority in virtue to 
rule”. Why does Aristotle expose the 
weakness of (A)? He admits εὔνοια as 
the principle regulating the relations of 
citizens in the normal πολιτεῖαι, but as 
between master and slave it is not to 
supersede the right of virtue to rule. 

§5 21 Take ὅλως with ἀντεχόμενοι. 
“Others again simply holding fast to 
something just and right as they suppose 
(for whatever is legal is just) admit the 
justice of slavery in accordance with the 
laws of war, but in the same breath 
withdraw the admission. For not only 
may the war have had an unjust origin, 
but further no one would call him, who 
is undeserving of slave’s estate, a slave. 
Else it will follow that men who are 
held to be of the noblest birth are 
slaves or come of servile ancestry, if 
they” [or their ancestors] ‘‘happen to 
have been taken prisoners and sold ” :— 
as Plato was by Dionysios. The view of 
(c), 22 τινὲς, is substantially the common 
opinion in Greece, with its latent incon- 


28 αὑτοὺς Monte- 


Over this word p* has the gloss τοὺς εὐγενεῖς καὶ κρατηθέντας 
which ΜΒ has in the text after ληφθέντας 


! 32 πανταχοῦ] ἐξ ἀρχῆς ID, yp. ἁπαν- 


sistencies. ὅλως was taken by Hampke 
=‘embracing both the former views’. 
Ridgeway (op. c. 130) objects that ‘if 
Aristotle was enunciating another theory 
here, he would have used ἔτι 6¢’. It 
will be found upon comparison of De 
Anima τ. 588 10,11 410 Ὁ 2and Meteor. 
11. 3 88 14,15 357 Ὁ 10, 12, that ὅλως 
and ἔτι δὲ are used in parallel clauses 
to introduce distinc¢ objections, the order 
of the clauses being indifferent. 

§ 6 28 ϑιόπερ κτλ] ‘Hence they 
refuse to call their own countrymen 
slaves, and only apply the term to bar- 
barians”’: αὐτοὺς used absolutely for av- 
τοὺς « τοὺς "EAAnvas > which comes to 
the same thing as 33 αὑτούς. Eaton com- 
pares the noble conduct of Callicratidas, 
Xen. Hell. 1. 6, 14. 

30 οὐδὲν ἀλλο KTA] In making this 
qualification they are really on their way 
to the principle of natural slavery laid 
down by us at the first: they are compelled 
to admit that in certain cases there is a 
distinction between two classes, the one 
who are everywhere, the others who are 
nowhere, slaves. Having thus reduced the 
intermediate view of (c) to its right sense 
Aristotle has no need to refute at length 
the extreme views of (A) and (B). 

§7 32 πανταχοῦ] Mic. Lth. ν. 7.1, 
1134 Ὁ 19, τὸ μὲν φύσει «δίκαιον: ἀκίνητον 
καὶ πανταχοῦ τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν (Con- 
greve). τὸν αὐτὸν κτλ] Cp. 111.13. 2 ἡ εὖ- 
γένειαπαρ᾽ ἑκάστοις οἴκοιτίμιος. SUSEM.(52) 


ξδού δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν. ὅλως (IL 


1. 6.8] 1255 a 21—1255 b 1. 167 


\ ᾽ “᾿ς ς 
περὶ εὐγενείας" αὑτοὺς μὲν γὰρ οὐ μόνον παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς evrye- (II) 
a 3. 
νεῖς ἀλλὰ πανταχοῦ νομίζουσιν, τοὺς δὲ βαρβάρους οἴκοι μό- 
ς Yj 
33 νον, ὡς ὄν TL TO μὲν ἁπλῶς εὐγενὲς Kal ἐλεύθερον τὸ δ᾽ 
3 i 
οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ Θεοδέκτου “Ἑλένη φησὶ 
θείων δ᾽ ἀπ’ ἀμφοῖν ἔκγονον ῥιζωμάτων 
τίς ἂν προσειπεῖν ἀξιώσειεν λάτριν; 
= an 
88 ὅταν δὲ τοῦτο λέγωσιν, οὐδενὶ adr’ ἢ ἀρετῇ καὶ κακίᾳ διο- 
f ἈΝ a 
40 ρίζουσι τὸ δοῦλον καὶ ἐλεύθερον καὶ τοὺς εὐγενεῖς καὶ τοὺς 
55} δυσγενεῖς. ἀξιοῦσι γάρ, ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀνθρώπου ἄνθρωπον καὶ ἐκ 


ο 


33 αὐτοὺς ID Ῥέ Plut., αὑτοῖς Ῥὸ 5Ρ ΤΡ and rst hand of P? (emended by corr.2) || 
map’ αὐτοῖς Τ' M* Plut. and perhaps P! || 35 καὶ omitted in P?3*Q ΜῈ 55 ΤῸ Ald. and 
P4 (rst hand), Ar. leaves καὶ ἐλεύθερον untranslated || 36 καὶ before ἡ is omitted by 
Bk. || ἐλελόγη for Ἑλένη Τ ΜῈ || 37 ἔκγονον Ar., exyovow ΡῚ, éxydvow Τ' M® 
P3-4-6- Ald. Plut. ἐκ γόνοιν P2QM?, ἐκγόνοι SPT> |} 38 ἀξιώσειε M8 PL24 Ald, 
Plut. and P? (a later hand) || 39 οὐθενὶ II? Ar. Plut. Bk., οὐδὲν ΠῚ 


35 ὡς ὃν τι] “ which implies the exist- 
ence of an absolute, as well as a relative, 
nobility and freedom ”. 

36 On the tragic poet Theodektes of 
Phaselis, « contemporary and friend of 
Aristotle who is rather fond of quoting 
from him, see Susemihl’s note (103) on 
Poetics 11 § 1, Bernhardy Griech. Litera- 
turgesch. τι Ὁ p. 64 f., Welcker Die 
griuch. Trag. 11. 1069 ff. [also Cope 
Journal of Cl. and Sacred Philol. 111. 
260 f., Jnt. to Rhetoric 53 f., note on 
LKhet, 11. 23. 3]. These lines are frag. 3 in 
Nauck’s Zrag. Graec. frag. SUSEM. (53) 

§8 39 ὅταν δὲ] From vi(iv). 8. 9, 
VIII(V). I. 7 (cp. 1Π|. 13. 3, Rhed. τ. 8. 5) 
we learn that true nobility is a combina- 
tion of wealth with high excellence here- 
ditary in a family, ἀρετὴ καὶ πλοῦτος 
ἀρχαῖος. How far this third or 
intermediate view of slavery and the 
limits within which it is justified as 
natural agrees with that of Aristotle 
himself, is more clearly seen from the 
discussion in Iv (vir). 7 88 1—3, where 
see zz. (780, 781). The question there 
is, to what are we to ascribe the higher 
endowments and ‘virtue’ which distin- 
guish the Greeks from other -races and 
make the latter their born slaves? Only 
Aristotle there more precisely restricts 
this relation to the Asiatic portion of the 
non-Hellenic nations, as indeed he does 
before 111. 14. 6, δουλικώτεροι τὰ ἤθη οἱ 
μὲν βάρβαροι τῶν 'Βλλήνων, οἱ δὲ περὶ τὴν 


᾿Ασίαν τῶν περὶ τὴν Ἐυρώπην. The other 
references are I. 2 ὃ 4. 5 8 8, 6 84, 7 
8 3 ἢν, 8 8 12: Iv (vil). 2 88 15, 16, 9 
§ 18, 14 § 21 with the notes. 

In his whole doctrine Aristotle follows, 
in the main, the indications of his master. 
Plato in like manner condemns the en- 
slavement of Hellenes by Hellenes; Rep. 
v. 469 Bf., 471 Af. Ideas which Plato 
only suggested, Rep. VIII. §49 A, IX. 
590 C, Politicus 309 A, Aristotle works 
out systematically: see on I. 5 ὃ 9 2. 
(46) and the next note: Zztrod. Ὁ. 24 f.; 
Zeller of. ¢. 111755 f. [Eng. tr. Plato 
p- 458 f.] Suse. (54) 

1258 br ἀξιοῦσι κτλ] So above 5 § 10 
βούλεται...πολιτικὸν βίον. Cp. 111. 13 § 3 
n., Rhet. τ. 9§ 33, Theognis 535 f. οὔποτε 
δουλείη κεφαλὴ ἰθεῖα πέφυκεν ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ 
σκολιή, καὐχένα λοξὸν ἔχει. | οὔτε γὰρ ἐκ 
σκίλλης ῥόδα φύεται οὐδ᾽ ὑάκινθος | οὔτε 
mor ἐκ δούλης τέκνον ἐλευθέριον (Ca- 
merarius): also Plato Cratylus 394 Ὁ 
(Schiller). Oncken remarks: ‘ what 
Aristotle requires however as the visible 
and palpable mark of innate slavery is 
not the deformity which Theognis has 
in view, but a greater endowment of 
rough muscular force. He overlooks the 
fact that the domestic service of the slave 
hardly demands more strength than the 
military service of the freeman, who 
needs a good deal besides mere erect 
stature”. SUSEM. (55) 
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θηρίων γίνεσθαι θηρίον, οὕτω καὶ ἐξ ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθόν. ἡ δὲ φύ- (II) 
σις βούλεται μὲν τοῦτο ποιεῖν, πολλάκις μέντοι οὐ δύναται. 
89 ὅτι μὲν ἔχει τινὰ λόγον ἡ ἀμφισβήτησις, καὶ 30 
βοὺκ εἰσὶν of μὲν φύσει δοῦλοι οἱ δὲ ἐλεύθεροι, δῆλον, 
καὶ ὅτι ἔν τισι διώρισται τὸ τοιοῦτον, ὧν συμφέρει τῷ μὲν τὸ 
δουλεύειν τῷ δὲ τὸ δεσπόζειν καὶ δίκαιον καὶ δεῖ τὸ μὲν 
ἄρχεσθαι τὸ δ᾽ ἄρχειν, ἣν πεφύκασιν ἀρχὴν ἄρχειν, ὥστε 
810 καὶ δεσπόζειν, τὸ δὲ κακῶς ἀσυμφόρως ἐστὶν ἀμφοῖν (τὸ 
τογὰρ αὐτὸ συμφέρει τῷ μέρει καὶ τῷ ὅλῳ καὶ σώματι καὶ 
ψυχῇ, ὁ δὲ δοῦλος μέρος τι τοῦ δεσπότου, οἷον ἔμψυχόν τι 
τοῦ σώματος κεχωρισμένον δὲ μέρος: διὸ καὶ συμφέρον 2 
ἐστί τε καὶ φιλία δούλῳ καὶ δεσπότῃ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοῖς 


3 
ουν 


1255 Ὁ 2 γενέσθαι M® ῬΙ"4.6. 0 ΤΡ || ἀγαθόν, «καὶ ἐκ δούλων δοῦλον Ξ- Schmidt, 
cp.a27 || 3 τοῦτο after ποιεῖν Μ᾽ ΡῚ || πολλάκις μέντοι οὐ Ar, πολλάκις, οὐ μέντοι 
ΤΠ Plut. Bk. which, though unsatisfactory, might perhaps be defended: see Ditten- 
berger of. c. p.1371f. || 5. The text can hardly be sound: - εἰσὶ καὶ -- οὐκ Camot, 
Bk.?, perhaps the best suggestion; οὐκ <del>? Susem.2, οὐκ -«-ἀναμφισβητήτως:- or 
οὐχ --Ὡἁπανταχοῦ:» ? Schmidt formerly: <671> Bojesen; οὐκ is omitted by W? Ald. 
Lambin Gottling, εἰ for 4 xaland <7 οὐ:- before δῆλον Lambin, οὐκ for 4 οὖν Gottling, of 
μὲν <ei μὴ-- Thurot || of μὲν φύσει] φύσει <tivés> of μὲν and 6 -- δῆλον δὲ: καὶ ὅτι 
Schmidt now edits || φύσει wanting in Μ' and P? (1st hand, added in the margin by 
p!) {|| 7 τὸ 15 omitted before δεσπόζειν by II? || τὸν μὲν and 8 τὸν δ᾽ Ar. Nickes, 
who would prefer 6 τοῖς wev...7 τοῖς δὲ.. τοὺς μὲν...8 τοὺς δ᾽ || .8 In M®P! Ar. ἄρχειν 
and ἄρχεσθαι are transposed || 12 τοῦ σώματος in some older mss. probably came 
after μέρος where it is repeated by I M® and P!? (1st hand) 


2 ἡ δὲ φύσις κτλ] So above 5 § 10 
συμβαίνει...ἐλευθέρων. Fiilleborn remarks 
with truth that this admission quite inva- 
lidates all practical application of Aristo- 
tle’s theory. It is even possible for a 12 


μέρος] This is said of property (arise) 
generally and δι the child Mic. Eth. v. 

8 quoted on 4 ὃ 5 above. SUSEM. ee 
See however Jackson’s note ad loc. 
διὸ...12 πρὸς ἀλλήλους] In Mic. 


Greek to be a natural slave, for a bar- 
barian, though an Asiatic (see on I. 2. 
4 and above z. 54), to be a natural free- 
man: e.g. Hermeias, Aristotle’s friend 
and the uncle of his wife, who had actually 
been aslave: see on 11. 7. 17. Hence the 
non-Hellene may even prove to be the 
on master of the Hellene. SusEM. 
56 

§ 9 5. οὐκ εἰσὶν] Fortunately we can 
check the text (see Crit. Motes) by the 
directly opposed statement with which 
c. 6 opens, by § 6, § 10, and the next 
words, line 6, ἔν τισι κτὰ “in certain 
cases there is a clearly marked distinc- 
tion of this sort, where namely......’ 

τὸ δὲ κακῶς] sc. ἄρχειν. 
§ 10 τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ κτλ] See 1 8 3 7. (7). 
11 ὁ δὲ δοῦλος...12 κεχωρισμένον δὲ 


L£th. Vul. ττ §§ 6, 7, 1161 a 32 ff, itis said 
that there can be no friendship between 
master and slave qua slave : év ols yap 
μηδὲν κοινόν ἐστιν τῷ ἄρχοντι καὶ ἀρχο- 
μένῳ, οὐδὲ φιλία" οὐδὲ γὰρ δίκαιον. The 
relation is like that of a craftsman to 
his tools, of soul to body, of master to 
slave. ὠφελεῖται μὲν γὰρ πάντα ταῦτα 
ὑπὸ τῶν χρωμένων (cp. τὸ αὐτὸ συμφέρει of 
the text), φιλία δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν.. ὁ γὰρ δοῦ- 
λος ἔμψυχον ὄ ὄργανον, τὸ δ᾽ ὄργανον ἄψυχος 
δοῦλος. a μὲν οὖν δοῦλος, οὐκ ἔστιν φιλία 
πρὸς αὐτόν, ἢ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος" δοκεῖ γὰρ 
εἶναί τι δίκαιον παντὶ ἀνθρώπῳ πρὸς πάντα 
τὸν δυνάμενον κοινωνῆσαι νόμου καὶ συνθή- 
κης, καὶ φιλία δή, καθ’ ὅσον ἄνθρωπος. 
Zeller 11 ii 692 f., following Ritter, rightly 
calls this an inconsistency which does the 
philosopher honour. The author of the 


1. 7. 9] 109 


φύσει τούτων ἠξιωμένοις, τοῖς δὲ μὴ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, (11) 
>. tal 
ἡ ἀλλὰ κατὰ νόμον καὶ βιασθεῖσι, τοὐναντίον) φανερὸν δὲ 


1265 Ὁ 2—1255 Ὁ 21. 


ιόκαὶ ἐκ τούτων, ὅτι οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστι δεσποτεία καὶ πολι- 

τική, οὐδὲ πᾶσαι ἀλλήλαις αἱ ἀρχαί, ὥσπερ τινὲς φα- (p.2) 
δ 

σίν. ἣ μὲν γὰρ ἐλευθέρων φύσει ἣ δὲ δούλων ἐστίν, καὶ 


197) μὲν οἰκονομικὴ μοναρχία (μοναρχεῖται γὰρ πᾶς οἶκος), 
2 ἡ δὲ πολιτικὴ ἐλευθέρων καὶ ἴσων ἀρχή. ὁ μὲν οὖν δεσπό- 92 


τῆς οὐ λέγεται 


τ 
κατὰ ἐπιστήμην, ἀλλὰ τῷ τοιόσδε εἶναι, 


14 τούὐτων] τοιούτοις Susem.!?", τοιούτοις < εἶναι > ? Susem., τοιούτοις -- καὶ 5» 
Schmidt at one time: τούτων was suspected by Schneider and Koraes, οὕτως φκειω- 


μένοις Koraes || 


...20 ἀρχή transposed to follow 1256 a 1 τρόπον Schmidt ἢ} 


ἠξιωμένοις transposed to follow 15 γόμον Schmidt || 


15 φανερὸν 
16 καὶ before ἐκ τούτων 


would perhaps come better after those words 


Eudemian Ethics, Vi. 9. 2 1241 Ὁ 17 ff, 
withdraws the concession : since there is 
the same relation between soul and body, 
craftsman and tools, master and slave, in 
these cases there is no association (κοινω- 
via) possible. οὐ yap δύ᾽ ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ τὸ 
μὲν ἕν, τὸ δὲ τοῦ ἑνός (the two members of 
such a relation are not independent). οὐδὲ 
διαιρετὸν τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἑκατέρῳ, ἀλλὰ dudo- 
τέρων τὸ ἑνὸς οὗ ἕνεκά ἐστιν (the good of 
the one is not separable from the good of 
the other, the good of both is the good 
of that one of the two for whose sake the 
other exists). τό τε γὰρ σῶμά ἐστιν 
ὄργανον σύμφυτον, καὶ τοῦ δεσπότου ὁ δοῦ- 
λος ὥσπερ μόριον καὶ ὄργανον ἀφαι- 
,ρετόν. That even a slave is a man is 
emphasized in another fragment of Phile- 
mon, besides the one quoted on 3 § 4, 
viz. ᾿Εξοικιζόμενος 28: κἂν δοῦλος ἦ τις, 
οὐθὲν ἧττον, δέσποτα, | ἄνθρωπος οὗτός 
ἐστιν, dv ἄνθρωπος ἧ. Cp. Becker Chari- 
Ales Wt, 12 (ed. 2), Eng. tr. p. 357. Con- 
sult further Pol. Iv (v1). 8 §§ 1—4 2. 
(801); I. 2. 3 722. (7); UI. 6. 6. SUSEM. 
(57 b) Comp. F. A. Paley’s Euripides, 
Pref. to vol. 1. pp. xiii f. with reff. there 
given, esp. Hel. 728, Melanippe fr. 506 
(518), Phrixus fr. 823 (828): also Oncken 
11. 33 ff. 

c. 7 Δεσποτεία then, or rule over 
slaves, is not the same as statecraft: § 1. 
Nor does the relation of δεσπότης depend 
upon science: § 2. In what sense there 
may be a science of the duties (1) of slaves 
(2) of slaveowners (the latter quite distinct 
from ἡ κτητική, sc. δούλων) : 88 3—5. 

81 17 τινὲς] Plato. See on 1 §1 
n. (2). SUSEM. (58) 

“It is plain that here and 1 § 1 Aristotle 
is-thinking of Plat. Polit. 258 E sq. esp. 
2598. It is however a mistake to attri- 


bute the doctrine, without qualification, 
to Plato, who at 268 D introduces a long 
and elaborate myth with the express 
intention of warning us, that though the 
shepherd-king of the theocratic period 
exercised all regulative functions indis- 
criminately, this state of things ended 
with the Saturnian age. See by all means 
274 Ἑ 544. From this point to the end of 
the dialogue the Eleate is mainly en- 
gaged in discriminating the πολιτικός 
from a host of rivals. Clearly the doc- 
trine in question is at variance with the 
whole tenor of the Republic. May we 
not attribute it, on the strength of Xenoph. 
Memorab. il. 4 § 12, Oecon. 13 ὃ 5, to 
Socrates?” (Jackson). 

Ig ἢ μὲν οἰκονομικὴ ...20 ἀρχή] Com- 
pare Iv (vil). 8 § 4 (ἐξ ὁμοίων), vi (Iv). 
11 8 8 (ἐξ ἴσων καὶ ὁμοίων), also 11.2§ 6, 
ΠῚ. τό ὶ 2, 178 rand 71. (133) on 11. 2 § 4. 
On the other hand see Il. 4 ὃ 5 with 72, 
(471). SUSEM. (58 b) 

20 A similar distinction between ἡ τῶν 
ἐλευθέρων καὶ ἴσων ἀρχὴ and ἡ δεσποτικὴ 
is seen in Vic. Eth. ν. 6 § 4, § 8, where 
Jackson refers to Pol, 1v (vl). 14 88 6, 7, 
§ 19. See his notes. 

§2 21 οὐ λέγεται κατὰ ἐπιστήμην] 
As is asserted in the passage of the Folz- 
ticus; cp. c.1 §2 x. (2), 3§ 4. ἀλλὰ 
τῷ τοιόσδε εἶναι) But does this latter 
at once exclude the former? As was 
shown in 72. (54) on c. 6 § 8, Plato is 
very far from denying the one because he 
asserts the other. He too, like Aristotle, 
regards the more capable as the natural 
ruler, but for that very reason assigns the 
perfect art of ruling, of whatever kind, to 
those alone who in the strict sense have 
knowledge, 7.5. to the philosophers : for, 
on the Socratic principle that all virtue or 
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ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ δοῦλος καὶ ὁ ἐλεύθερος" ἐπιστήμη δ᾽ ἂν (II) 
εἴη καὶ δεσποτικὴ καὶ δουλική, δουλικὴ «μὲν olay περ ὁ ἐν 

24 Συρακούσαις ἐπαίδευσεν (ἐκεῖ γὰρ λαμβάνων τις μισθὸν 

8.3 ἐδίδασκε τὰ ἐγκύκλια διακονήματα τοὺς παῖδας), εἴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
ἐπὶ πλεῖον τούτων μάθησις, οἷον ὀψοποιητικὴ καὶ τἄλλα τὰ 
τοιαῦτα γένη τῆς διακονίας. ἔστι γὰρ ὅτερα ἑτέρων τὰ μὲν 
ἐντιμότερα ἔργα τὰ δ᾽ ἀναγκαιότερα, καὶ κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 

29 δοῦλος πρὸ δούλου, δεσπότης πρὸ δεσπότου. 

§4ai μὲν οὖν τοιαῦται πᾶσαι δουλικαὶ ἐπιστῆμαι εἰσί, δεσπο- 2% 
τικὴ δ' ἐπιστήμη ἐστὶν ἡ χρηστικὴ δούλων. ὁ γὰρ δεσπό- 
τῆς οὐκ ἐν τῷ κτᾶσθαι τοὺς δούλους, GAN ἐν τῷ χρῆσθαι 
δούλοις. ἔστι δ᾽ αὕτη ἡ ἐπιστήμη οὐδὲν μέγα ἔχουσα οὐδὲ 

34 σεμνόν᾽ ἃ γὰρ τὸν δοῦλον ἐπίστασθαι δεῖ ποιεῖν, ἐκεῖνον δεῖ 

διὸ 


n a; 2 , ο 2 " \ ᾽ \ 
§5 TauTa ἐπίστασθαι ETTLTATTELV. ὅσοις ἐξουσία βῆ αὕυτους 


κακοπαθεῖν, ἐπίτροπος 


λαμβάνει ταύτην τὴν 


? 
τιμήν, αὐτοὶ 


23 ἐν ταῖς M*P? Susem.1—wrongly, see Dittenberger of. ¢. p. 1362, ἐν [ταῖς] 


Susem.? || 24 ἐπαίδευεν II? Bk. || 


26 τοὐτων] τῶν τοιούτων Tl? Bk. 


P23-Q S>T> Ald. Bk. ὀψοποιηκὴ P4, ὀψοποιικὴν Ar. ἢ} 


Ι ὀψοποιικὴ 
27 ἕτερα] ἔργα Ο 55Τ»" Ald. 


and 1st hand in ΡῬϑ"4- (yp. ἕτερα in the margin of P4, the right reading is inserted in P3 


by a later hand, but subsequently erased) 


excellence (ἀρετή) arises from knowledge, 
philosophers have in his eyes the highest 
excellence in every respect. Aristotle 
has not taken pains enough over his refu- 
tation here. In the Z¢Azcs he is more accu- 
rate, beginning with a successful attack 
upon the Socratic principle which Plato 
accepted: see Zeller of. c. 11 ii 627 f. 
SusEM. (59, 60) 

kara&=in virtue of, as in καθό. The 
term ‘master’ is not applied to any one 
because of his knowledge, but from his 
being of a given character. 

§3 27 τὰ μὲν ἐντιμότερα kTA] The 
latter are the conditions for bare existence, 
the former for the ennobling refinement 
and perfecting of existence. SUSEM. (61) 

29 A verse of the Pankratiast, a 
comedy by Aristotle’s younger contem- 
porary Philemon, frag. 2. (J. G. 
Schneider). But if one master thus dif- 
fers from another, it is implied that in the 
activities of freemen there is a similar 
difference; that thus all human occupa- 
tions exhibit an ascending scale from the 
lowest and most mechanical work up to 
the highest and most intellectual, which 
Aristotle calls (διαγωγή) employment of 
leisure, as distinct from work or occupa- 


tion (Ludw. Schneider). See rv (vit). c. 
8f.;c. 14 § 12 ff. SusEM. (62) 

84 32 οὐκ ἐν τῷ κτᾶσθαι] Below 
c. 8 8 2 τίς γὰρ ἔσται χρη σομένη τοῖς 
κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν παρὰ τὴν olk.; 111. 4. 11 
τὴν περὶ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα - ἀρχὴν δεσποτικήν >, 
ἃ ποιεῖν ἐπίστασθαι τὸν ἄρχοντ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀναγκαῖον ἀλλὰ χρῆσθαι μᾶλλον. Su- 
SEM. (63) 

33 οὐδὲν μέγα ἔχουσα] IV (VII). 3. 2 
οὐδὲν yap τό γε δούλῳ, ἢ δοῦλος, χρῆσθαι 
σεμνόν, VI (IV). 15. 3 αἱ δ᾽ ὑπηρετικαὶ 
“τῶν ἐπιμελειῶν :- καὶ πρὸς ἃς, ἂν εὐπορῶ- 
σι, τάττουσι δούλους. But see I. 13. 14 
and 2, (122). SUSEM. (64) 

§5 36 The overseer, ἐπίτροπος, or 
house-steward, ταμίας, was himself a 
slave: Pseud.-Arist. Occon. 1.5 § 1 13444 
26, 6 § 5 1345 a 8 ἢ, Xen. Oecon. 12. 2, 
Aristoph. Knights 947 f.: Becker Charikles 
Ill. 23 (ed. 2), Eng. tr. p. 363. Yet no 
doubt Greeks by birth were readily taken 
for this office, as well as for that of παι- 
δαγωγός. SUSEM. (64) 

Translate: hence all who have the 
means of escaping personal discomfort 
employ an overseer to take this charge 
and themselves the while engage in pub- 
lic affairs or in study. 


8 


1256 ἃ 


1. 8. 1] 


\ , 
δὲ πολιτεύονται 
a 
φοτέρων τούτων, 
τική]. 
\ X\ Ss 
περὶ μὲν οὖν 
τρόπον" ὅλως δὲ 


1255 Ὁ 22—1256a 1. 


ἢ φιλοσοφοῦσιν. 
οἷον [ἡ] δικαία πολεμική 
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ἡ δὲ 
τίς οὖσα [ἢ θηρευ- 


δούλου καὶ δεσπότου τοῦτον διωρίσθω τὸν II 
περὶ πάσης κτήσεως καὶ χρηματιστικῆς θεω- 


38 [ἡ] Susem., ἢ Schnitzer wrongly: [δικαία] or [τις οὖσα] Susem. || [57 θηρευ- 
τικὴ] Susem.*, [ἢ] Jackson ἢ} Conring and Spengel suspect the whole sentence 37 
ἡ δὲ κτητικὴ...38 θηρευτικὴ, Schmidt all from 37 ἡ δὲ κτητικὴ...1256 a 3 μέρος τι ἣν 


7 ἡ 88 κτλ] With κτητικὴ supply 
δούλων. But it may be inferred from c. 
8 ὃ 12, διὸ καὶ ἡ πολεμικὴ φύσει κτητική πως 
ἔσται (ἡ γὰρ θηρευτικὴ μέρος avr7s), ἣ δεῖ 
χρῆσθαι πρός τε τὰ θηρία καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ὅσοι πεφυκότες ἄρχεσθαι μὴ θέλουσιν, that 
under the one genus ‘offensive war’ Ari- 
stotle includes two species: (1) the chase, 
a war against wild animals, (2) war con- 
ducted for the capture of slaves. 


πολεμική 





πρὸς τὰ θηρία πρὸς τοὺς φύσει δούλους 
(θηρευτική) 

If this be so, he knows nothing of an 
art of ‘man-hunting’: and the words at 
the end, 38 ἢ θηρευτική, must be an inter- 
polation. Cp. further 1. 2 § 4 2. (11), 6 
§ 8 nx. (54, 56), IV (VII). 2 8 15 οὐ 
Oct πάντων πειρᾶσθαι δεσπόζειν, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν δεσποστῶν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ θηρεύειν ἐπὶ 
θοίνην ἢ θυσίαν ἀνθρώπους ἀλλὰ τὸ 
πρὸς τοῦτο θηρευτόν mx. (727, 728): IV 
(vit). 14 § 21, where one object of military 
training is τὸ δεσπόζειν τῶν ἀξίων dov- 
λεύειν. SUSEM. (65) 

This view, that θηρευτικὴ is a species 
of πολεμική, Jackson cannot accept. On 
the contrary, from 8 § 12 (just quoted) he 
infers that to Aristotle (as to Plato Soph. 
222 B, Laws 823 B) πολεμικὴ is a species 
of θηρευτική : see his note on that passage. 
He translates here, ‘‘ the art of acquiring 
slaves, that is, the just art of acquiring 
slaves, is distinct from both of these,” 
from δουλικὴ and δεσποτική, “being a 
species of the art of war or the art of 


hunting.” 
ce. 8—11 περὶ πάσης κτήσεως Kal 
χρηματιστικῆς. 


c. 8 ln what relation does χρηματι- 
στικὴ stand to Economic? Ts it (1) the 
same science, or (2) a branch of tt, or (3) 
a subsidiary science? It is not the same, 
Sor it serves a different purpose, accumula- 
tion: 88 1,2. Whether wt ts a branch or 
not ἐς disputed, and must be decided for 


each of the various species of χρηματιστικὴ 
separately: § 3. 

Review of the various natural modes of 
subsistence: 88 4—12. 

The natural art of production (κτητική), 
which has for its object the accumulation 
of natural wealth within due limits, is a 
branch of Economic : §§ 13—15. 

For this section of the work consult 
Ludw. Schneider Die staatswirthschaft- 
lichen Lehren usw (The theories of Po- 
litical Economy in the Politics), pt. 1 
Deutsch-Krone, 1868, pt. 11 Neu-Rup- 
pin, 1873: Glaser De Aristotelis doc- 


‘trina de divitiis (Kénigsberg 1856. 4) 


with Bendixen’s review in Philologus 
Xvi. 498f.: Hampke Bemerkungen (Re- 
marks on Pol. 1.) Lyck, 1863: Schnitzer 
Zu Aristoteles Politik in Hos τ. 1864. 
499—516 : Susemihl on Po, 1. cc. 8—11 
in Rhein. Mus. XX. 1865. 504-517: 
Biichsenschiitz Ze Aristoteles Politik τ. cc. 
8—11 in Jahrb. fiir Philol. xcv. 1867. 
477—482, 713—6. SUSEM. (66) 

There can be little doubt that Ari- 
stotle wrote with especial reference to 
Plato: Rep. 11. 370 B—372 A, Laws ΧΙ. 
918 A—g20 C (cp. VIII. 831 E, 849 D), 
Soph. 219 Af., 222 Bff., 223 C, Ὁ, Politicus 
287 C—290 A, etc. 

81 125621 χρηματιστικὴ is applied 
(1) to the whole art of acquisition, being 
thus completely identical with κτητική. 
In this sense the term was introduced at 
3 8 3(cp. 4 § 172.) and this holds through- 
out c. 8, and in g § 4. In a narrower 
sense it is used (2) for the acquisition by 
exchange, μεταβλητική, of the kind of 
wealth which in Aristotle’s view is un- 
natural, i.e. not for use, but to exchange 
again at a profit. In this sense xpyua- 
τιστικὴ ‘money-making, profit-making’ 
Ξεκαπηλικὴ ‘trade.’ So from c. 9 § 1 
onwards. Again in 9 § 12, τὸ § 2 it is 
used (3) for that part of the art of ac- 
quisition which, as opposed to (2), is 
directed solely to natural wealth and is 
intimately connected with Economic. 
Plainly. (3)=9 ἀναγκαία χρηματιστική, 


κτητικὴ ἑτέρα ἀμ- (II) 
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ρήσομεν κατὰ τὸν ὑφηγημένον τρόπον, ἐπείπερ καὶ ὁ δοῦ- (III) 
λος τῆς κτήσεως μέρος TL ἦν. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ἀπορήσειεν 
ἄν τις πότερον ἡ χρηματιστικὴ ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ οἰκονομικῇ ἐστιν 
5 ἢ μέρος τι ἢ ὑπηρετική, καὶ εἰ ὑπηρετική, πότερον ὡς ἡ 
κερκιδοποιητικὴ τῇ ὑφαντικῇἢ ἢ ὡς ἡ χαλκουργικὴ τῇ ἀν- 
δριαντοποιίᾳ (οὐ γὰρ ὡσαύτως ὑπηρετοῦσιν, ἀλλ’ ἣ μὲν dp- 
g2yava παρέχει, ἣ δὲ τὴν ὕλην: λέγω δὲ ὕλην τὸ ὑποκεί- 
μενον, ἐξ οὗ τι ἀποτελεῖται ἔργον, οἷον ὑφάντῃ μὲν ἔρια 
το ἀνδριαντοποιῷ δὲ χαλκόν). (p. τι) 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ οἰκονομικῇἢῇ ἡ χρηματιστική, 2 
δῆλον (τῆς μὲν γὰρ τὸ πορίσασθαι, τῆς δὲ τὸ χρήσασθαι τίς 
γὰρ ἔσται ἡ χρησομένη τοῖς κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν παρὰ τὴν οἰκονο- 
14 μικήν 3)" πότερον δὲ μέρος αὐτῆς ἐστί TL ἢ ἕτερον εἶδος, ἔχει διαμ- 


1286 a 5 [ἢ] ὑπηρετικὸν, καὶ εἰ ὑπηρετικὸν Bender, certainly not right. That M* 
omits ἢ is quite unimportant || 6 κερκιδοποιικὴ P?4-Q SPT? Ald. Bk. and ἃ later 
hand in P38, κερκιδοποιικῆ P? (1st hand) || 9. ἔριον Τ' ΡῚ Susem'? || 10 χαλκὸς Γ ΡῚ 
Susem.}2, χαλκ ΜΡ || 11 τῇ οἰκονομικῇ ἡ χρηματιστικὴ Sylburg for οἰκονομικὴ (ἡ οἰκο- 


νομικὴ corr.? οὗ P? and Bk.) τῇ χρηματιστικῇ 


(2) Ξ- ἡ μὴ ἀναγκαία of c. ο § 18; and (1) 
the widest range of the term includes 
both, the getting of goods as well as the 
getting of gain. SusEM. (69) 

2 κατὰ τὸν ὑφηγημένον τρόπον] “in 
accordance with the procedure adopted,” 
namely, that from part to whole. See 
1 § 32. (4); 3 § 1 m (29): 11. 1 § 2 2. 
(434). SuSEM. (66) 

ἐπείπερ... ἣν] ‘since the slave is, as we 
saw, included under the head of property,” 
being defined as κτῆμα, a chattel. 

5 καὶ εἰ ύπηρ. κτλ] The more precise 
way in which this third possibility is ex- 
pressed leads us to anticipate a decision 
in its favour (Hampke). However when 
the decision comes to be made, 10 §§ 1— 
3, it only has a preference given it; it is not 
exclusively adopted, as Hampke thinks. 
That the question, in which of the two 
senses xpyu. is auxiliary to Economic, is 
never taken up is most surprising. We 
can only conjecture the answer from 
passing hints: see on 10 § 2. SUSEM. (67) 

ἡ ἧ μὲν ὄργανα...ἣ δὲ τὴν ὕλην] 
The one provides tools to work with, the 
other raw material to work up (Oncken). 
SuseEm. (67 Ὁ) 

This distinction comes from Plato Poli- 
ticus 287 C, ὁπόσαι <réxvar> παρείχοντο 
ὄργανα περὶ τὴν ὑφαντικήν... ἐτίθεμεν ὡς 
συναιτίους : 288 D, Ε τὸ δὲ πᾶσι τούτοις 


|| 18 παρὰ] περὶ M* P3 SP T> 


σώματα παρέχον ἐξ ὧν καὶ ἐν οἷς δημι- 
ουργοῦσιν ὁπόσαι τῶν τεχνῶν νῦν εἴρηνται 
(Jackson). So too the conception of 
ὑπηρετικαὶ τέχναι comes from the Po/z- 
ticus 281 E: ὅσαι μὲν τὸ πρᾶγμα αὐτὸ μὴ 
δημιουργοῦσι, ταῖς δὲ δημιουργούσαις ὄργανα 
παρασκευάζουσιν ...ταύτας μὲν ξυναιτίους 
“«.τέχνας:-. The Eleate quotes τὰς μὲν 
περί τε ἀτράκτους καὶ κερκίδας as the 
first examples of ξυναίτιαι τέχ. (Eaton). 

§2 8 ὕλην τὸ ὑποκείμενον κτλ] Plato 
denotes this by τὸ πρωτογενὲς ἀνθρώποις 
κτῆμα Politicus 288 E: but ὕλη occurs in 
Phil. 54.C φημὶ δὴ γενέσεως μὲν ἕνεκα... 
πάντ᾽ ὄργανα καὶ πᾶσαν ὕλην παρατίθεσθαι 
πασι. 

12 τίς γὰρ κτλ] See xz. (63) onc. 7 
§ 4. Susrem. (68) What art 
is to use the household goods if it be not 
Economic (παρὰ =except) ? 

14 Two alternatives are given in 
§ 1, ἢ μέρος τι ἢ ὑπηρετική, and it is 
not easy to see what has become of the 
latter in the statement here πότερον μέρος 
αὐτῆς ἢ ἕτερον εἶδος and in ὃ 3, 17 ἡ 
γεωργικὴ πότερον μέρος τι ἣ ἕτερον γένος. 
For reasons given in Excursus 111. οἡ Bk. 
I. p. 209 g. v., both alternatives of § 1 
should be supposed included under μέρος, 
that term being so loosely used as to in- 


clude even an auxiliary science. SUsEM. 
(69) 
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83 φισβήτησιν, εἰ γάρ ἐστι τοῦ χρηματιστικοῦ θεωρῆσαι πόθεν χρή- (III) 
ματα καὶ κτῆσις ἔσται. ἡ δὲ κτῆσις πολλὰ περιείληφε μέρη καὶ ὁ 
πλοῦτος, ὥστε πρῶτον ἡ γεωργικὴ πότερον μέρος τι τῆς οἷ- 
κονομικῆς ἢ ἕτερόν te γένος, καὶ καθόλου ἡ περὶ τὴν τρο- 

19 φὴν ἐπιμέλεια [καὶ κτῆσις]. 

84 ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴδη γε πολλὰ τροφῆς, διὸ καὶ βίοι πολλοὶ καὶ 
τῶν Cowv καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰσίν. οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε ζῆν ἄνευ 

e 
a Ψ ς ἢ οἴ αν a ν᾿ , ͵ 
τροφῆς, ὥστε αἱ διαφοραὶ τῆς τροφῆς τοὺς βίους πεποιήκασι δια- 
85 φέροντας τῶν ζῴων. τῶν τε γὰρ θηρίων τὰ μὲν ἀγελαῖα τὰ δὲ σπο- 


Ὁ 


15 el γὰρ] εἴπερ Montecatino needlessly, since Vahlen (Poetic p. 128f. ed. 3) has 
shown that εἰ γὰρ can be used in the same sense. Even then Vahlen’s comma after 
16 ἔσται must be a full stop. But perhaps διαμφισβήτησιν. εἰ γὰρ... κτῆσις ἔσται, * * 
with the punctuation of previous edd., is right || 16 ἔσται, ἡ δὴ κτῆσις Bernays || 
17 ** ὥστε Conring Susem.? ‘The lacuna began with ws or domep,’ Hampke Schnitzer. 
Other proposals fruitless: see my large critical edition, ad loc. and Addenda || olkovo- 


μικῆς Garve, χρηματιστικῆς I II Ar. Bk. 
Stahr || 


88 15 Vahlen (see critical notes) 
takes εἰ yap to mean “ifnamely” as in 
Alkidamas De soph. 11, 12 dp’ οὐκ εὔηθες 
ἡμᾶς ἄλλην τινὰ ποιεῖσθαι μελέτην λόγων ; 
εἰ γὰρ οἱ τοῖς ὀνόμασιν ἐξειργασμένοι... 
ἀπιστίας καὶ φθόνου τὰς τῶν ἀκουόντων 
γνώμας ἐμπιπλᾶσι, and Aris. Rhet, 111. 17. 
11 εἰ yap ᾿Αχιλλέα λέγων Πηλέα ἐπαινεῖ, 
εἶτα Αἰακόν, εἶτα τὸν θεόν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
ἀνδρίαν, ἣ (ms. ἢ) τὰ καὶ τὰ ποιεῖ ἢ 
τοιόνδε ἐστίν. Elsewhere γὰρ appears 
redundant, or rather, no apodosis is ex- 
pressed to the sentence introduced by it: 
Nic. Eth. vit. 8. 6 of χρήσιμοι δὲ καὶ ἡ- 
δεῖς ἐπὶ πλεῖον διαμένουσιν: ἕως yap (so 
long namely as) ἂν πορίζωσιν ἡδονὰς ἢ 
ὠφελείας ἀλλήλοις : so ἐπεὶ γὰρ Rhet. τι. 
25. 10, ἢ γὰρ Pol. VI (IV). 8. 6, ὅτε μὲν 
γὰρ Vill (v).1. 8. ‘*See however Spengel 
Aris, Poet. τι. Vahlens neueste Bearbei- 
tung p. 13 ff.” (Susemihl). 

τό The elements of wealth enumerated 
in Rhet. 1. 5 § 7 (and Pol. 11. 7 § 21) are 
vis, χωρίων κτῆσις, ἔτι δὲ ἐπίπλων κτῆσις 
καὶ βοσκημάτων καὶ ἀνδραπόδων : also vo- 
μίσματος πλῆθος which, according to c. 9 
below, is not true wealth. 

17 πρῶτον] There is no word like 
δεύτερον which expressly corresponds to 
this, cp. Poet. 13 § 2. What, we may 
ask, answers to it in substance? Either 
(i) the expression is again inexact, and ἡ 
περὶ τὴν τροφὴν ἐπιμέλεια must be ex- 
tended to the industries concerned with 
all the other necessaries of life—shelter 


22 πεποιήκασι after διαφέροντας M® P! || 


19 [kal xrqjots]? Susem.: καὶ xrqow? 
23 Te omitted by M® P4 


clothing tools, all things in general which 
Aristotle calls ‘instruments for life and 
wellbeing,’ including slaves—if directly 
produced or acquired by plunder without 
resort to exchange. If so, Exchange 
is the δεύτερον. This view is supported 
by the actual use of τροφὴ in a wider 
sense than food, for sustenance generally ; 
“subsistence,” § 8, 10 88 1, 3. (In these 
passages acquisition by exchange must be 
understood as well as that branch of χρη- 
ματιστικὴ which, because directed to 
procuring the requisite subsistence, really 
belongs to economic science: but this does 
not affect the present question.) 

Or, (ii) if all that is meant is direct pro- 
duction and appropriation of food, in the 
strict sense of the term, then we must 
look for ‘secondly’ in the remarks on 
the procurement of clothing and tools 
from the proceeds of the chase or from 
animals under domestication, § 11, and 
on the capture of slaves, § 12. In any 
case, whatever the grounds for supposing 
the text defective (see on § 12 2. 74), 
this is not one. SusEM. (70) 

πότερον is dependent, like πόθεν line 
15, upon ἔστι τοῦ xp. θεωρῆσαι. 

§§ 4,5 That the way in which animals 
support themselves determines their mode 
of life is more fully stated Hist. animal. 1. 
1. 23, 487 Ὁ 33 ff., VIII. 1. 11, 589 a 
4 ff; and the proof is given in detail 2d, 
VIII. cc. 2—11. Under καρποφάγα are 
included animals who feed on berries, 
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ραδικά ἐστιν, ὁποτέρως συμφέρει πρὸς τὴν τροφὴν αὐτοῖς διὰ τὸ (III) 

28 τὰ μὲν ζῳοφάγα τὰ δὲ καρποφάγα τὰ δὲ παμφάγα αὐτῶν εἶναι, 

ὥστε πρὸς τὰς ῥαστώνας καὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν τὴν τούτων ἡ φύσις τοὺς 

ἐν 2 n t Eg 3 = * A ς δ ς \ Ν , 

βίους αὐτῶν διώρισεν, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὐ ταὐτὸ ἑκάστῳ ἡδὺ κατὰ φύ- 

χω κα ἃ ὦ ΓΝ . ᾿ κα μὰ , \ a 

σιν ἀλλὰ ἕτερα ἑτέροις, καὶ αὐτῶν τῶν ἕῳοφάγων καὶ τῶν 

86 καρποφάγων οἱ βίοι πρὸς ἄλληλα διεστᾶσιν: ὁμοίως δὲ 
30 kal τῶν ἀνθρώπων. πολὺ γὰρ διαφέρουσιν οἱ τούτων Bios. 4 
οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀργότατοι νομάδες εἰσίν (ἡ γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν ἡμέ- 
ρων τροφὴ ζῴων ἄνευ πόνου γίνεται σχολάζουσιν' ἀναγκαίου 
δὲ ὄντος μεταβάλλειν τοῖς διὰ τὰς 
ἀναγκάζονται συνακολουθεῖν, ὥσπερ γεωργίαν ζῶσαν 
81 γεωργοῦντες) οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ θήρας ζῶσι, καὶ θήρας ἕτεροι ἑτέ- 
ρας, οἷον of μὲν ἀπὸ λῃστείας, of 8 ἀφ᾽ ἁλιείας, ὅσοι λί- 


ἔς 
κτήνεσι νομὰς καὶ 


34 αὐτοὶ 


25 τὰ δὲ παμφάγα omitted by the rst hand in P? (supplied by p! in the margin), τὰ 


δὲ by Μ' || 
μεταβάλλειν after τοῖς κτήνεσι M*P || 


roots, fruit and vegetables, so that the 
term is wider than ποηφάγα = herbivorous. 
In Hist. animal. σαρκοφάγος ‘cari- 
vorous’ is chiefly used: ζῳοφάγος hardly 
ever. 

8 526 ῥαστώνας facilities: ‘to enable 
them to get at their food and capture it.” 
By τούτων understand ἔβα primarily, 
though καρπὸς would be included. Ber- 
nays reads κατὰ for καὶ : “to give them 
facilities for the capture of their food.” 

88 6—8 Smith Wealth of nations 
Introd. Chap., Mill Pol. Econ. 1. pp. 11 
ff. rightly place lowest’in the scale the 
savages who depend upon casual hunting 
or fishing, although in such a life fits of 
prolonged and strenuous exertion alternate 
with periods of indolence. In Homer 
the cannibal Cyclopes are a pastoral 
people. As Aristotle thought that all 
domesticated animals had once been wild, 
Hist. anim. i. 1. 29 488 a 30 ff., he 
must have overlooked the labour of 
taming them; cp. 2. above on 5 ὃ 7. 

31 The Scythians, or such North 
African tribes as Herodotos describes, 
Iv. 186, would represent these νομάδες. 
They are wholly distinct from the non- 
migratory νομεῖς of Hellenic democracies, 
Vil (VI). 4. 11. 

32 ‘The cattle being forced to shift 
their quarters for pasturage the owners 
must also go about with them, as farmers 
to whom live-stock serves instead of land.” 


26 καὶ] κατὰ Bernays, perhaps rightly ἢ} 
Ald. and probably also Ὁ, mzitis (Ὁ) William || 
36 ἁλιείας Ald. ἁλείας M* P1-2-3-4 


30 πολὺ] πολλοὶ P4S>T> 
31 οὖν] γὰρ T apparently || 33 


§ 7 36 λῃστείας] It is highly charac- 
teristic of the Greek philosopher that 
while he is indignant against trade and 
particularly against lending money on 
interest, 9 § 9 ff., 10 §§ 4, 5, he includes 
piracy as one species of the chase amongst 
the direct natural modes of acquisition 
or production, and therefore as appro- 
priate to a householder. He was led to 
this by the observation that not only do 
certain uncivilized tribes live by plunder, 
and combine with a nomad life a life of 
brigandage, but also amongst the most 
ancient Greeks, as Thue. I. 5 precisely 
informs us, piracy was rather honourable 
than disgraceful οὐκ ἔχοντός πω αἰσχύνην 
τούτου τοῦ ἔργου φέροντος δέ τι καὶ δόξης 
μᾶλλον, cp. Hom, Od. Il. 73, IX. 252: 
and even later it was usual amongst 
the Locrians and other Hellenic peoples 
(Thuc. 1. 5, 11. 32, IV. 9. 2). Here he 
has forgotten his own principle, that the 
true nature of a thing must not be sought 
in its beginnings, but in its perfect devel- 
opment, 2 ὃ 8. A strong national preju- 
dice is apparent in all this, but it is well 
known that the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era had the same aversion 
to lending on interest (see Zwtrod. 30), 
while many barbarities were allowed with- 
out scruple, as for instance the right to 
plunder wrecks, which Schlosser (1. 47 =) 
adduces as a parallel. See /utrod. 27 f. 
SusEM. (71) 
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μνᾶς καὶ ἕλη καὶ manaiots ἢ θάλατταν ὡς ἀϑους προσοι- (III) 
βου σὸν, οὗ δ᾽ ar ὀρνίθων ἢ θηρίων ἀγρίων" 


39 γένος τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀπὸ τῆς 


18 TOV. οἱ μὲν οὖν βίοι τοσοῦτοι σχεδῦν εἰσιν, 


φυτον ἔχουσι τὴν ἐργασίαν 
ς 
60 πηλείας κομίζονται τὴν 


12ὅθ 24—1256b 18. 


t 

τροφήν, 
Ἐ 

στρικὸς ἁλιευτικὸς θηρευτικός. 
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τὸ δὲ πλεῖστον 
γῆς Gp καὶ τῶν ἡμέρων καρ- 
ὅσοι γε αὐτό- 5 
κα- 


καὶ μὴ δι’ ἀλλαγῆς καὶ 


a δὲ ὶ U 2 , 
οὐ € KAL μύγνυντες EK τοῦυ- 


Cys a a 
tov ἡδέως ξῶσι, προσαναπληροῦντες τὸν ἐνδεέστερον βίον, ἣ 


τυγχάνει ἐλλείπων πρὸς τὸ 


LA 9. ὰ Ν 
αὐτάρκης εἰναι, οἷον Ob μὲν 


\ if Ε ¢ \ 
δνομαδικὸν ἅμα καὶ λῃστρικόν, of δὲ γεωργικὸν καὶ Onpev- 


> 7 . 
}9 τικόν' ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ 


Kio ὑπ᾽ 


lel A la ΓΑ 
Tuvavay, ἰξῃ 
ure ΚαςΏΉ, τοῦτον TOV τρόπον διάγουσιν. 


> 
αὐτῆς φαίνεται. 


9 ὥσπερ κατὰ τὴν πρώτην γένεσιν ees, οὕτως 


10 θεῖσιν. 


τοὺς ἄλλους" ὡς ἂν ἡ ela 

ἡ μὲν οὖν τοιαύτη 6 

τῆς φύσεως δεδομένη πᾶσιν, 
me 3. 

καὶ τελειω- 


καὶ γὰρ κατὰ τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γένεσιν τὰ μὲν συνεκ- 


, a t ! \ ς Ὁ \ 53 Ἢ 
TUKTEL τῶν ζῴων τοσαυτὴν τροφὴν ως ἱκανὴν εἰναΐὺ μέχρις 


a a 
οὗ ἂν δύνηται αὐτὸ αὑτῷ πορίζειν τὸ γεννηθέν, 


ax 


n 
41 [ἐργασίαν...Ὁ τ τὴν] Schmidt 


σκωληκοτοκεῖ @oToKEl’ ὅσα 


οἷον ὅσα 


δὲ ζῳοτοκεῖ, τοῖς γεννωμένοις 


1256 Ὁ τ πορίζονται II? Bk. perhaps rightly || γεωργικὸς is wanting in Τ' Μ5, and 


perhaps Spengel is right in transposing it to follow θηρευτικὸς || 


3 τὸν ἐνδεέστερον 


βίον Bernays, τὸν ἐνδεέστατον βίον Τ' Il Bk.; τὸ ἐνδεὲς τοῦ βίου Bas.3, τὸ ἐνδεὲς κατὰ 


τὸν βίον Reiske (better) |} 
μένοις II? ΒΙκ.1 


37 τοιαύτην] ‘such as before de- 
scribed ’ z.e. ‘suitable for fishing’. The 
same use of the pronoun in I. 1. 2, and in 
11. 4. 4 δεῖ δὲ τοιούτους (2.2. ‘less friend- 
ly’) εἶναι. See Cope on Phet. 1. 5. 6. 

36—38 With this classification of the 
different modes of the chase cp. Plato 
Laws Vil. 823 B: πολλὴ μὲν q τῶν ἐνύ- 
δρων (sc. θήρα), πολλὴ δὲ ἡ τῶν πτη- 
νῶν, πάμπολυ δὲ καὶ τὸ περὶ τὰ πεζὰ 
θηρεύματα, οὐ μόνον θηρίων ... καὶ κλω- 
πεῖαι καὶ λῃστῶν. ..θῆραι. See also x. on 


ὃ 5: 

39 ἡμέρων] cultivated. 

8 8 40 ὅσοι ye αὐτόφυτον] “ derive 
their employment from natural growth.” 
Nature is used now for what is primitive 
)( the later development. 

41 Kkamndela=retail trade; ἐμπορία = 
wholesale trade, commerce, The former is 
used as a contemptuous term, “huckster- 
ing”, Plato Laws VIII. 849 Ὁ, XI. 918 Ὁ, 
Soph. 223 Ὁ. 

1286.b.1 τὴν τροφήν = subsistence, 


[g...4 εἶναι] Schmidt || 


8 διδομένη II? Bk. || 13 γενο- 


support: ae (7o)on § 3. SusEM. (72) 
2 ot δὲ κτλ] ‘‘Others select out of 
these some which they combine in order to 
pass an agreeable existence, supplying by 
an addition the deficiency in independence 
of a more meagre mode of life” (Cope). 

8 9 7 cvvavayxdfn=constrain: σύν 
intensive as in συμπληροῦν. 

8 10 12 ὅσα σκωληκοτοκεῖ ἢ ῴοτο- 
κεῖ] Aristotle erroneously believed that 
insects lay no eggs, but produce worms 
or maggots which are then transformed 
through several metamorphoses into the 
perfect insect: see Aubert and Wimmer 
Introd, to the De generatione animal. p. 
14, Meyer Thierkunde des Ar. p. 201 f. 
What he says of the difference between 
worm and egg serves in particular to ex- 
plain this passage. Thus De gener.anim. 
Il. I §§8—12, 732 ἃ 25 ff.: one species of 
animals, the viviparous, bring forth young 
like themselves fully developed; others 
bear offspring not yet organized or of 
perfect form, and of these the vertebrates 


νομαδικὸς γεωργικὸς δλῃ- Ο. το) 
iin 
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14 ἔχει τροφὴν ἐν αὑτοῖς μέχρι τινός, τὴν τοῦ καλουμένου ya- (III) 
§llAaxTos φύσιν. ὥστε ὁμοίως δῆλον, ὅτι καὶ [γενομένοις] oin-7 
L , \ a , ΠΣ 5 \ of A 
téov τά τε φυτὰ τῶν ἕῴων ἕνεκεν εἶναι καὶ τὰ ἄλλα boa 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων χάριν, τὰ μὲν ἥμερα καὶ διὰ τὴν χρῆσιν 
καὶ διὰ τὴν τροφήν, τῶν δὲ ἀγρίων, εἰ μὴ πάντα, ἀλλὰ 
ιοτά γε πλεῖστα τῆς τροφῆς καὶ ἄλλης βοηθείας ἕνεκεν, ἵνα 
Ν by | \ 5" ” / ¥ OA 5 Ἂν ς 
812 καὶ ἐσθὴς καὶ ἄλλα ὄργανα γίνηται ἐξ αὐτῶν. εἰ οὖν ἡ 
φύσις μηδὲν μήτε ἀτελὲξ ποιεῖ μήτε μάτην, ἀναγκαῖον 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕνεκεν αὐτὰ πάντα πεποιηκέναι τὴν φύσιν. 
\ + 4 Ν , i y ς 
28 διὸ καὶ ἡ πολεμικὴ φύσει κτητική πὼς ἔσται (ἡ γὰρ θη- 


οο 


15 [yevoudvos] ΟδιΠπηρ, τελειωθεῖσιν Ar. Susem.b? γενομένοις I Μὸ ΠΒ Bk., 
γεννωμένοις ῬῚ (rst hand), ἄλλως γενομένοις P! (corr.t in the margin), γινομένοις 
(=the facts) Zell (in his ed. of the Z¢hics 11. p. 405 f.), [kal yevouévos] Bernays, 
[δῆλον ὅτι καὶ yevouévois] Bender || 18 Before πάντα in II) is another τὰ ἄλλα (τἄλλα 
P}), a repetition of the preceding: παν (séc) P4 (1st hand), τὰ πάντα P4 (corrector) 
Ι 20 γένηται M®P! || γοῦν Conring Susem.?, which suits the sense but is against 
Aristotle’s usage, yap? Susem., οὖν I II Ar. Bk. Bernays || 23 [8:d...24 adrfjs] and 
23 κτητικὴ φύσει πολεμική also 24 [ἢ δεῖ...26 πόλεμον καὶ πρῶτον] Schmidt, who trans- 


poses the latter to follow 1255 Ὁ 30 θηρευτική. 


τὰ ἔναιμα) lay eggs, while the invertebrates 
τὰ ἄναιμα) breed worms. The difference 
between egg and worm is this: if the 
young animal is developed from a part 
and the rest serves as nourishment for it, 
it is an egg: but if the whole of the 
young animal proceeds from the whole of 
what is produced, it isa worm. Also 
Hist. anim... 5.3 489 Ὁ 6 ff.: a perfect 
germ (κύημα) is called an egg when one 
part of it serves for the formation and 
another for the nourishment of the young 
animal developed out of it, a worm when 
the whole animal is developed out of the 
whole of the germ by its organization and 
growth: cp. 2%. Vv. 19. 2 550 b 28 ff. 
ἐκ δὲ τῶν σκωλήκων οὐκ ἐκ μέρους τινὸς 
γίνεται τὸ ζῷον, ὥσπερ ἐκ τῶν Wav, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅλον αὐξάνεται καὶ διαρθρούμενον γίνεται 
τὸ ζῷον, and De gener. anim. Ill. 2. 4 
752 a 27 f. οὐχ ὥσπερ ol σκώληκες αὐτὰ 
δι’ αὑτῶν (sc. τὰ Gad) λαμβάνει τὴν αὔξησιν. 
It follows from these explanations that 
what Aristotle asserts in the present 
passage of worms is in reality only true 
of eggs. All that the former receive 
from the parent worm is that capacity for 
perfect self-development which is wanting 
in the egg. Cp. also τὸ § 3 2. (96). 
SusEM. (73) 

14 τοῦ καλουμένου γάλακτος φύσιν = 
the natural substance called milk. So τοῦ 
ἀέρος, τοῦ θερμοῦ φύσις ΞΞ αἷτ, heat respec- 


See Qu. Cr. Il. 5 ff. 


tively: see Bonitz Jud. Ar. 838 a 8 ff. 
with the examples 837 b 42 ff. 

8 11 15 γενομένοις] ‘after they are 
born.” The crude teleology of §$ 11, 12 
is common to all the Socratics and was 
probably derived from Socrates himself : 
Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 5 ff. 

§ 12 23 διὸ καὶ ἡ πολεμικὴ κτλ] This 
does not directly follow from the fore- 
going. Some intermediate thought has 
to be supplied: < it must further be as- 
sumed that amongst men themselves the 
less perfect are formed for the service of 
the more perfect>. Cp. also 2. (70) on 
§ 3. SUSEM. (74) 

“There are at least four ways of taking 
this passage. (1) Vettori Giphanius 
Schneider Bojesen make αὐτῆς and 7 
both refer to πολεμική. (2) Lambin, 
Schnitzer, Stahr refer αὐτῆς to πολεμική, 
ἢ to Onpevrixy. Thisis plainly absurd: for 
if θηρευτικὴ can be used against men as 
well as wild animals it is no longer μέρος 
πολεμικῆς, but at least as extensive as 
πολεμική. (3) Garve, followed by 
Hampke p. 16, refers αὐτῆς to κτητική, 
and ἢ to Onpeurixy. There are three 
objections to this: (a) It proves too 
much; for if we deduce the right to make 
war from the right to hunt, why should 
not captives be eaten?—a notion which 
Aristotle (?) rv (v11). 2.15 expressly repu- 
diates with abhorrence. (8) Wars of 


1, 8. 13] 1256b 141256 Ὁ 28. 177 
ρευτικὴ μέρος αὐτῆς), ἧ δεῖ χρῆσθαι πρός te τὰ θηρία καὶ (11 

τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὅσοι πεφυκότες ἄρχεσθαι μὴ θέλουσιν, ὡς 
φύσει δίκαιον ὄντα τοῦτον τὸν πόλεμον. 

1. ν μὲν οὖν εἶδος κτητικῆς κατὰ φύσιν τῆς οἰκονομικῆς 


4 2 fe. Ὁ a“ » 
μέρος ἐστίν" ὃ δεῖ ἤτοι ὑπάρχειν ἢ πορίζειν αὐτὴν ὅπως ὑπάρχῃ, 


26 ὄντα after τοῦτον 115 ΒΙς, On τοῦτον p? gives the gloss τὸν θηρευτικὸν, this θηρευ- 
τικὸν has crept into the text inI’ Μ' after τοῦτον τὸν ἢ} πρῶτον is added after πόλε- 
μον by M® P! and P? (corr.), καὶ πρῶτον by Τὶ: but, as Schmidt observes, this πρῶτον 
has arisen froma@=& || 27 κτητικῆς after κατὰ φύσιν M®P! || τῆς οἰκονομικῆς] τοῦ 
οἰκονομικοῦ Thurot, [uépos] Schneider Hampke Thurot: but see Comm. || 28 [ἐστίν 
..Umdpxy] Schmidt || ὃ] @ Thurot (Revue critique, 1869, p» 84 ἢ), δὲ ὃ Schnitzer, 7 
Lambin Reiske, 6<71.> Zwinger, «καθ! ὁ Bernays: in Revue critique, 1872, Ὁ. 57 f. 
Thurot considers the sense given by the last three suggestions necessary: ἃ Rassow, . 
who transposing d...brdpxy to follow οἰκία ς and reading οὗ for 29 ὧν has the 


following order ἐστίν " οὗ ἐστι θησαυρισμὸς...ἢ οἰκίας ἃ δεῖ ἤτοι.. ὅπως ὑπάρχῃ 


defence or to regain liberty can hardly be 
called hunting : the notion of hostility is 
the wider. (y) The clause ὡς φύσει δί- 
katov assigns a separate justification for 
the kind of war in question, which is zo 
therefore deduced from the chase. It 
depends upon the view of slavery laid 
down in cc. 5, 6. (4) Sepulveda renders: 
quo fit ut opes bello etiam parandi ratio 
a natura gquodammodo profiiscatur, mak- 
ing πολεμικὴ an epithet of κτητικὴ and 
μέρος auras=pépos πολεμικῆς κτητικῆς ; 
he also refers ἣ to θηρευτική. But 
though this gives excellent sense it in- 
volves transposing φύσει after κτητική: 
and there is hardly good evidence of two 
adjectives in -ἰκή so combined, the one 
as attribute the other as substantive.” 
SUSEM. Quaest. Crit. 11. p. 6f. Then 
translate; ‘‘ hence the natural art of war 
will belong in a sense to the art of acqui- 
sition (for the chase is only one branch of 
it)” viz. of natural warfare, and θηρευ- 
τική, § 7, is αὐτόφυτος ἐργασία. ‘‘It” 
te. war ‘‘has to be employed not only 
against wild animals but also against all 
such men as, though naturally slaves, 
refuse submission, this species of war 
having a natural justification.” 

The view given above as (3)—avrjs= 
κτητικῆς, T= Onpevrixy—is supported by 
Jackson, who would extend the parenthe- 
sis to πόλεμον. He translates: ‘natural 
warfare will in a sense be a branch of 
acquisition: for (1) the chase is a mode 
of acquisition, and (2) can be applied 
either against wild animals (in which case 
it is θηρευτικὴ proper) or against natural 
slaves, who refuse to obey, that being 9 


Η, 


branch of war which has a natural justifi- 
cation.” He adds: “The διαίρεσις then is 


κτητική 





θηρευτική 





Γ 

θηρευτικὴ proper πολεμική 
From 7 § 5 it would appear that πο- 
λεμικὴ is still further divided. So Plato, 
Soph. 222 C, includes λῃστική, ἀνδραπο- 
διστικῆ, and τυραννικὴ under the general 
head of πολεμική, which is one of the 
two branches of ἡμεροθηρική.᾽" 

25 ὡς φύσει δίκαιον] Consult the reff. 
given 7. (65) on 7 ὃ 5: SUSEM. (75) 

818 27 ἕν μὲν οὖν κτλὶ See Exc. 
111. on Β.1. p. 210, SUSEM. (75. Ὁ) 

28 With the changes proposed by 
Madvig and Rassow (see critical notes) 
translate: ‘one species of acquisition then 
is a branch of economic science, that 
branch namely whose task it is to collect 
a store of objects necessary for life and 
useful for civil or domestic society, objects 
which ought therefore to be at hand for 
the householder or to be provided to his 
hand by his science (Economic).” Others 
(Lambin, Zwinger, Bernays, Thurot) either 
change 6, or else extract from it the sense 
of ‘since’, ‘in so far as’, taking ὧν ἐστι 
Ono. χρημάτων =the means to a store of 
commodities (or possessions, κτημάτων): a 
rendering not veryclear, see §14. SUSEM. 
Jackson, for the most part agreeing 
with Bernays, interprets ὧν ἐστι Ono. χρη- 
μάτων ‘things capable of being stored’ 
(here perhaps anticipated by Gdttling 
ταῦτα τὰ χρήματα ὧν ἐστι Ono.); he 


12 
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ὧν ἐστι θησαυρισμὸς χρημάτων πρὸς ζωὴν ἀναγκαίων καὶ (111) 
814 χρησίμων εἰς κοινωνίαν πόλεως ἢ οἰκίας. καὶ ἔοικεν ὅ γ᾽ ἀλη- 9 
831: θινὸὲ πλοῦτος ἐκ τούτων εἶναι. ἡ γὰρ τῆς τοιαύτης κτήσεως 

αὐτάρκεια πρὸς ἀγαθὴν ξωὴν οὐκ ἄπειρός ἐστιν, ὥσπερ Σό- 

λων φησὶ ποιήσας (p. 13) 
πλούτου δ᾽ οὐδὲν τέρμα πεφασμένον ἀνδράσι κεῖται. 


815 κεῖται γὰρ ὥσπερ καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις τέχναις" οὐδὲν γὰρ ὄργανον ἄπει- 
> a i le} 
36 pov οὐδεμιᾶς ἐστι τέχνης οὔτε πλήθει οὔτε μεγέθει, ὁ δὲ πλοῦτος 


3 , ag 2 > a \ ied 
ὀργάνων πλῆθός ἐστιν οἰκονομικῶν καὶ πολιτικῶν. 
ἷ TOM 
ore μὲν τοίνυν ἔστι τις κτητικὴ κατὰ φύσιν τοῖς οἶκο- 


νόμοις καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς, καὶ δι ἣν αἰτίαν, δῆλον" 
ἔστι δὲ γένος ἄλλο κτητικῆς, ἣν μάλιστα καλοῦσι, καὶ τὸ 


29 ὧν ἐστι] ᾧ ἔνεστι Madvig (this I think needed whether we emend with 
Lambin, Zwinger, Bernays or transpose with Rassow): μέρος ἐστίν" ᾧ ἔνεστι θησαυ- 


ρισμὸς...... οἰκίας, ἃ δεῖ... 


(tst hand), ἀγαθην ῬῚ (corrector!) || 


ὑπάρχῃ Susem.? provisionally || 
τῶν Bernays (perhaps rightly) for χρημάτων 


ὧν] ὃν Schmidt || κτημά- 
Ι 32 ἀγαθῶν P%3Q SPT? Ar. and Pt 


35 κεῖται omitted by Μϑ, κεῖται γὰρ om. by ΡΣ 
(1st hand—supplied by p! in the margin) 
νομικῶν [καὶ πολιτικῶν] Schiitz, but see Comm. [} 


Il 37 οἰκονομικῶι καὶ πολιτικῶι Τ', olko- 
38 [8re...39 δῆλον] Schmidt || 


39 καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς Schiitz also proposes to bracket, but see Comm. 


translates ‘‘in so far as Economic must 
either find ready to hand, or itself provide 
that there may be found ready to hand, 
necessaries of life and utilities which are 
capable of being stored for the common 
use of state or family.” 

30 True wealth is for use: ὅλως δὲ τὸ 
πλουτεῖν ἐστιν ἐν τῷ χρῆσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ ἐν 
τῷ κέκτησθαι" καὶ γὰρ ἡ ἐνέργειά ἐστι τῶν 
τοιούτων καὶ ὴ χρῆσις πλοῦτος het. I. 5. 7. 

814 32 αὐτάρκεια =the amount of such 
property absolutely necessary to secure 
independence of all external aid. 

οὐκ ἄπειρος] See 9 88 13, 14. The 
notion of a limit to true wealth recurs in 
Epicurus apud Diog. Laert. x. 144: ὁ 
τῆς φύσεως πλοῦτος καὶ ὥρισται καὶ εὐπό- 
ριστός ἐστι, ὁ δὲ τῶν κενῶν δοξῶν εἰς ἄπει- 
pov ἐμπίπτει, The earlier political eco- 
nomists Ῥεμενοῖ in a possible ““φῖαὶ of 
capital”: Mill P. 2. 1. 5 8 3. 

( hon Frag. 13, 71 Bergk. 
76 

§15 35 οὐδὲν γὰρ κτλ] Cp. Iv (στὴ. 
1§ 5 2. (693), 1§ 7 τὰ μὲν “yap ἐκτὸς 
ἔχει πέρας, ὥσπερ ὄργανόν τι, πᾶν γὰρ τὸ 
χρήσιμον ἔς τι, ὧν τὴν ὑπερβολὴν ἢ βλάτ- 
τειν ἀναγκαῖον ἢ μηδὲν ὄφελος εἶναι αὐτῶν 
τοῖς ἔχουσιν. SUSEM. (76 b) 

37 ὀργάνων πλῆθος en in other 


SUSEM. 


words, means and appliances for life, and 
for the life of wellbeing and perfection 
as the end of the household and of the 
state. But cp. Exc. 111. SusEM. (77) 

The definition of wealth as “‘instru- 
ments” (given also 4 ὃ 2) is commended 
by J. 5. Mill Polztical Economy 1. 10 as 
adding distinctness and reality to the 
common view. His definitions are ‘‘any 
product both useful and susceptible of 
accumulation”—with which comp. 1256b 
2g—and ‘“‘all useful or agreeable things 
which possess exchange value.” Mill too 
restricts the term to material wealth. 

38 τοῖς οἰκονόμοις κτλ] See again 
Exc, 11. p. 211 2. (2). SUSEM. 77 (Ὁ) 

ς.9. TZ) he other species of κτητική, Viz. 
χρηματιστική, the art of money-making, 
§ 1. Origin of exchange in the infancy 
of society, §§ 2—6. Origin and use of 
money. §§ 7-11. Distinction between 
natural κτητική and this χρηματιστική : 
§§12—15. Cause of the confusion between 
them: 88 16—18, 

§1 4o ἣν μάλιστα κτλ] ‘‘ which is 
especially called money-making”? χρημα- 
τιστικὴ (2) of 8 § 1 5. “and fairly so 
called ; to which is due the opinion that 
wealth and property have no limit.” But 
9 § 4 the first sense seems to recur. 


I. 9. 4] 1256.6 29—1257 a 16. 179 
41 δίκαιον αὐτὸ καλεῖν, χρηματιστικήν, δ ἣν οὐδὲν δοκεῖ (III) 
578 πέρας εἶναι πλούτου καὶ κτήσεως. ἣν ὡς μίαν καὶ τὴν 


αὐτὴν τῇ λεχθείσῃ πολλοὶ νομίζουσι διὰ τὴν γειτνίασιν' 
ἔστι δ᾽ οὔτε ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ εἰρημένῃ οὔτε πόρρω ἐκείνης. ἔστι δ᾽ 
“ἢ μὲν φύσει i} δ᾽ οὐ φύσει αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ δι’ ἐμπειρίας 
82 τινὸς καὶ τέχνης γίνεται μᾶλλον. λάβωμεν δὲ περὶ αὐτῆς τι 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐντεῦθεν. ἑκάστου γὰρ κτήματος διττὴ ἡ χρῆσις 
ἐστίν, ἀμφότεραι δὲ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μὲν ἀλλ᾽’ οὐχ ὁμοίως καθ᾽. 
αὑτό, GAN ἣ μὲν οἰκεία ἣ 8 οὐκ οἰκεία τοῦ πράγματος, 
9 οἷον ὑποδήματος ἥ τε ὑπόδεσις καὶ ἡ μεταβλητική. ἀμ- 
88 φότεραι. γὰρ ὑποδήματος χρήσεις" ὁ ἀλλαττό- 


καὶ γὰρ ὃ 


΄ a 

μενος τῷ δεομένῳ ὑποδήματος ἀντὶ νομίσματος ἢ τροφῆς 

a A ς , ᾿ ΄ t 3. 2 “ Ν ? f 
χρῆται τῷ ὑποδήματι ἣ ὑπόδημα, GAN οὐ τὴν οἰκείαν 
a ὰ ? Ν Ε an [4 ᾿ \ πὸ \ 
χρῆσιν" ov yap ἀλλαγῆς ἕνεκεν γέγονεν. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
Σ "4 \ \ a 5, , x 4 ς 
84 τρόπον ἔχει καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων κτημάτων. ἔστι γὰρ ἡ 
13 μεταβλητικὴ πάντων, ἀρξαμένη τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐκ τοῦ 
κατὰ φύσιν, τῷ τὰ μὲν πλείω τὰ δ᾽ ἐλάττω τῶν ἱκανῶν 


41 οὕτω Bas.’ in the margin 

1257 a 1 [ἢν...5 μᾶλλον] Schmidt || 3 ἐκείνης] κειμένη T (?—fosita William) 
Susem.1* || 6 χρήματος Τ' M® and p! in the margin || 7 καθ᾽ αὑτὸ] after ὁμοίως 
Koraes || 9 ὑπόδησις ΜΕΡῚ || 12 [ἢ ὑπόδημα] Koraes, Scaliger proposed to trans- 
pose these words to follow χρῆσιν, which also occurred to Koraes, but see Comm. 
n. (78) 


reckoned a species not of ἡ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ 
χρῆσις, but of ἡ κατὰ συμβεβηκός. The two 
classifications are as follows :— 


§ 2 1257 a 6 é&kdorov γὰρ κτλ] 
“Compare Lud. Eth. 111. 4, 1231 Ὁ 38, 
where we find the same classification of 
χρήσεις, though the use in exchange is 


Politics Eud. Eth. 
καθ᾽ αὑτὸ οἰκεία ὑπόδεσις καθ᾽ αὑτό 
καθ᾽ αὑτὸ οὐκ οἰκεία μεταβλητικὴ κατὰ συμβεβηκός 
κατὰ συμβεβηκός ὡς dy εἴ τις κατὰ συμβεβηκός " 
σταθμῷ χρήσαιτο 
τῷ ὑποδήματι 
(Jackson). 
9 ὑπόδεσις -- wearing, ἡ μεταβλητικήξε well as the materials (Géttling). Cp. x. 
the use in exchange. ‘The shoe when on 8 8 (83) and Jutrod. 28. SusEM. (78) 


used as an article of exchange preserves 
its proper nature, it is still to be worn by 
somebody ; although as it is not made to 
exchange this use is οὐκ οἰκεῖα. 

§3 τὸ καὶ γὰρ... 12 ὑπόδημα] This 
is true. The question is always how 
much money or food the shoe as such, 
and not the leather used in making it, is 
worth: the labour has to be paid for as 


12 ἢ ὑπόδημα] as a shoe. 

§ 4 14 ἔστι γὰρ.. πάντων] sc. χρῆ- 
ows. “All things have a use in exchange.” 
We now speak of the two values of a 
thing, value in use and value in exchange. 

15 ἀρξαμένη τὸ μὲν πρῶτον )( τὸ δὲ 
ὕστερον, derived in the first instance from 
a natural origin [whatever it may after- 
wards become]. 
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(III) 
ἢ καὶ δῆλον, ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι φύσει τῆς 12 


χρηματιστικῆς ἡ καπηλική᾽ ὅσον γὰρ ἱκανὸν αὐτοῖς, 
a es a \ 3. , > x 5. al Ul 
βδκαῖον ἦν ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἀλλαγήν. ἐν μὲν οὖν τῇ πρώτῃ 
3 fel δ᾽ ᾿ ὶ a τι 4 δέ 2 ΝΜ 
20 κοινωνίᾳ (τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν οἰκία) φανερὸν ὅτι οὐδέν ἐστιν ἔργον 
» κα ?. > wv , a 4 A Δ \ \ 
αὐτῆς, GAN ἤδη πλείονος τῆς κοινωνίας οὔσης. of μὲν yap 
τῶν αὐτῶν ἐκοινώνουν πάντων, οἱ δὲ κεχωρισμένον, πολλῶν 
πάλιν καὶ ἑτέρων * *' ὧν κατὰ τὰς δεήσεις ἀναγκαῖον «ἦν» 
24 ποιεῖσθαι τὰς μεταδόσεις, καθάπερ ἔτι πολλὰ ποιεῖ [καὶ] τῶν Ο. τῷ 
56 βαρβαρικῶν ἐθνῶν, κατὰ ἀλλαγήν. αὐτὰ γὰρ τὰ 
᾿ 
χρήσιμα πρὸς αὐτὰ καταλλάττονται, ἐπὶ πλέον δ᾽ οὐδέν, 
οἷον οἶνον πρὸς σῖτον διδόντες καὶ λαμβάνοντες, τῶν 
ἄλλων τῶν τοιούτων ἕκαστον. ἡ μὲν οὖν τοιαύτη μεταβλη- 18 


ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. 


ἀναγ- 


\ 
τὴν 
Ν 
καὶ 


17 [ἢ καὶ...το ἀλλαγήν] Schmidt || φύσει τῆς χρηματιστικῆς] τις φύσει χρημα- 
τιστικὴ Schmidt || 18 χρηματιστικῆς] μεταβλητικῆς Bernays || 20 [τοῦτο.. οἰκία] 
Schmidt || ἐστιν] ἣν Schmidt || 22 τῶν omitted in II? and Ar., it is supplied 
by p' in the margin || 23 καὶ was left out by Camot, [καὶ] Koraes || ἑτέρων 
<é6éovro> Schneider, ἑτέρων < ἠπόρουν > Schmidt, éorépovro Koraes, <érepor> ἑτέρων 
Bernays (on which see Comm.): Fiilleborn saw that something was lost: ἑτέρων 
--ἕτεροι ἠπόρουν: Susem. Welldon changes ἑτέρων into ἐδέοντο || Koraes added 


ἦν || 24 καὶ is wanting in I, [καὶ] Susem., καὶ «νῦν: Schmidt and Bernays (per- 


haps rightly): Busse transposes καὶ to precede πολλὰ---ποῖ badly || 


25 ff. Michael 


of Ephesus in his comm. on Arist. Ethic. f. 70° refers to this passage 


17. ἢ Kal δῆλον... καπηλική] Barter 
is sufficient for natural wants, as he goes 
on to show. Money is an artificial means 
of facilitating this, not of natural origin 
but only due to custom and convention, 
see 88 8—rrI 22. (82, 83): though when 
applied within due limits it is not con- 
trary to nature. The whole explanation 
would have been clearer, Fiilleborn rightly 
observes, had Aristotle definitely stated 
what he means by ‘trade’ (καπηλική-ε 
huckstering, retail trade): viz. that it isa 
buying and exchanging ‘‘not for one’s 
own wants, but in order to sell again”. 
As it is, this is left to be inferred from 
the context. Susrm. (79) 

18 ὅσον γὰρ κτλ} ‘‘ For the necessity 
of exchange is confined, as we saw, to 
the satisfaction of the exchangers’ own 
wants.” Cp. rosatrys=only so much 13 


§ 12, 

8 5 21 GAN ἤδη] but not until the 
society extended. Since trade is intro- 
duced at a later stage it is not ‘natural’. 
Possibly directed against Plato’s primi- 
tive state, the ἀληθινή, ὑγιής, ὑῶν πόλις, 
Rep. τι. 371 A—D: ἀγορὰ δὲ ἡμῖν καὶ 
νόμισμα ξύμβολον τῆς ἀλλαγῆς ἕνεκα γενή- 


σεται, 

22 of δὲ κεχωρ. κτλ] Bernays thought 
the addition of a word for “" lacked” un- 
necessary, ‘ because this idea is implied in 
kexwpiouévor’. Ifso, as κεχωρ. <érepor> 
ἑτέρων =separated (or divided) one from 
this thing, another from that, so κεχωρ. 
πολλῶν should mean ‘separated from 
many things’. But as Bernays gives 
‘division of possessions’ ζ. 6. separate 
property ‘ was introduced for many things’ 
he must intend κεχωρισμένοι πολλῶν to 
stand for ‘ living in divided possession of’, 
or ix respect of, ‘many things’: a sense 
hardly possible in any case and quite in- 
conceivable ifthe participle has a different 
construction with ἑτέρων. SusEM. 
Postgate would govern πολλῶν καὶ ἑτέρων 
by ἐκοινώνουν, supposing πολλῶν to be op- 
posed to πάντων (as πλείστων is, 11. 5. 27), 
and understanding ἑτέρων of the primary 
division of the joint-household into two: 
‘*again when the original household split 
into two, each half continued to hold in 
common a large part of the stock, viz. all 
that the other half left it”. 

23 κατὰ τὰς δεήσεις] Comp. 2 8 5 2. 
(18). Suse. (80) 


1. 9. 8] 1257 a 17—1257 a 87. 181 


ag τικὴ οὔτε παρὰ φύσιν οὔτε χρηματιστικῆς ἐστιν εἶδος οὐδέν (IIT) 
81 (εἰς ἀναπλήρωσιν γὰρ τῆς κατὰ φύσιν αὐταρκείας ἦν)" ἐκ 


μέντοι ταύτης ἐγένετ᾽ ἐκείνη κατὰ λόγον. 
γενομένης τῆς βοηθείας τῷ εἰσάγεσθαι ὧν 


Eevixwrépas γὰρ 
ἐνδεεῖς καὶ ἐκ- 


, 
πέμπειν ὧν ἐπλεόναζον, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἡ τοῦ νομίσματος ἐπο- 


βϑδρίσθη χρῆσις. οὐ γὰρ εὐβάστακτον ἕκαστον 
τὰς ἀλλαγὰς τοιοῦτόν τι 


35 ἀναγκαίων. διὸ πρὸς 


τῶν κατὰ φύσιν 
συνέθεντο 14 


πρὸς σφᾶς αὐτοὺς διδόναι καὶ λαμβάνειν, ὃ τῶν χρησίμων 
αὐτὸ ὃν εἶχε τὴν χρείαν εὐμεταχείριστον πρὸς τὸ ζῆν, οἷον 


32 γενομένης Koraes, γινομένης II Bk. 


|| ἐνδεεῖς] ἐνέδει Bernays || 37 Koraes 


conjectured <ovx> ὄν, but see Int. p. 28 ff. and Comm. x. (87) || tv] <pera- 
koul> few Reiske, certainly right as to the sense, <Sacrd> few Bernays (less good) 


§ 7.31 κατὰ λόγον, as one might have 
inferred. Lindau ‘by agreement’, But 
can the words bear this meaning? The 
proof which follows seems to show that 
this phrase expresses subjectively the same 
thing as 33 ἐξ ἀνάγκης in objective fashion. 
SuseEM. (81) Similarly rv (ν 11). 16. το. 
Bonitz commenting on 989 a 30: ‘‘quod 
rationibus ad rem pertinentibus accom- 
modatum est et consentaneum.” 

ξενικωτέρας γὰρ... “ when the supply 
extended to foreign countries.” 

8 8 34 οὐ γὰρ εὐβάστακτον κτλ] 
Yet money is not by nature, but has. its 
origin in mere convention! Here again 
Aristotle falls into the contradiction no- 
ticed in . (71), seeking the true nature 
of man in violation of his own principle, 
before instead of ¢z the normal develop- 
ment of civilization. Hence he ignores 
the fact which on other occasions (Poet. 
4 88 1—6) by no means escapes him, 
that there is no unconditional antithesis 
between nature and art, nature and con- 
vention, nature and civilization: that 
innumerable arts institutions and conven- 
tions take their origin from man’s inmost 
nature in the course of its development. 
It is precisely so with the state, and as 
with the state so with money. That in 
history too the law of a rational necessity 
controls chance is a thought not suffi- 
ciently acknowledged in his works: see 
Poet. 9 §§ 2, το, with my notes, and 
Reinkens of. c. 289 ff., who somewhat ex- 
aggerates. Cp. also below on 11. 9 ὃ 12 2. 
(296), § 30 7. (339), 111. 3. 9 7. (466), 
SusEm. (82) ~ 

35 86 πρὸς τὰς ἀλλαγὰς KTA] On 
the origin of money compare Mic. Eth. 
v. 5. §§ 1o—16 (1133 a το 84): of which 
the substance is as follows, 


All things which are to be exchanged 
must be somehow commensurable: and 
for this purpose money has been intro- 
duced, which serves as a sort of medium, 
for it measures all things, e.g. how many 
pairs of shoes are equivalent to a given 
house. The standard or common mea- 
sure is in reality demand; but demand 
is conventionally represented by money 
which gets its name (véu:oua=currency) 
because it is not by nature but by conven- 
tion (νόμῳ), so that it is in our power to 
change and demonetize it (1.6. render it 
no longer current). If we do not require 
a thing now, money is still the guarantee 
of a future exchange, to take place if we 
require the thing at some other time. 
And although the value of money itself 
occasionally changes, yet it tends to be 
more constant than that of any other 
thing. All other commodities should 
therefore have a price set on them, that 
so exchange may always be possible. 
SusEM. (83) 

36 ὃ τῶν χρησίμων αὐτὸ ὃν] Schneider 
thinks this is not implied by the nature of 
money, since certain tribes use cowries as 
a medium of exchange, and the Ethi- 
opians stones with marks engraved upon 
them (λίθοις ἐγγεγλυμμένοις Ps-Plato 
Eryx. 400 B). We admit the truth of 
this; yet only a metallic currency can 
fulfil the proper end of money, and from 
the nature of the case the really civilized 
races have always availed themselves of it. 
Aristotle however has failed to recognise 
this sufficiently : see § 11 2. (87) and Zz- 
trod. 29. SUSEM. (84) 

" 37 χρείαν recalls χρησίμων : a com- 
modity useful in itself which adapted its 
‘use handily to the purposes of daily life. 
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σίδηρος καὶ ἄργυρος καὶ εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερον, τὸ μὲν πρῶ- (III) 
Tov ἁπλῶς ὁρισθὲν μεγέθει, καὶ σταθμῷ, τὸ δὲ τελευταῖον 
49 καὶ χαρακτῆρα ἐπιβαλόντων, ἀπολύσῃ τῆς μετρήσεως 
89 αὐτούς" 6 γὰρ χαρακτὴρ ἐτέθη τοῦ ποσοῦ σημεῖον. πορι- 1b 
τον σθέντος οὖν ἤδη νομίσματος ἐκ τῆς ἀναγκαίας ἀλλαγῆς 
θάτερον εἶδος τῆς χρηματιστικῆς ἐγένετο, τὸ καπηλικόν, τὸ 
μὲν οὖν πρῶτον ἁπλῶς ἴσως γινόμενον, εἶτα δι’ ἐμπειρίας 
4 ἤδη τεχνικώτερον, πόθεν καὶ πῶς μεταβαλλόμενον πλεῖστον 
810 ποιήσει κέρδος. 


yo 
ἐν 


\ a ¢€ A ft ‘A 
διὸ δοκεῖ ἡ χρηματιστικὴ μάλιστα περὶ τὸ 
i ἊΝ ” 2A \ ᾿ a Lg 
νόμισμα εἶναι, καὶ ἔργον αὐτῆς. τὸ δύνασθαι θεωρῆσαι πόθεν 
of an 
ἔσται πλῆθος [χρημάτων] ποιητικὴ γὰρ [εἶναι] τοῦ πλούτου 
καὶ χρημάτων. καὶ γὰρ τὸν πλοῦτον πολλάκις τιθέασι νο- 
ομίσματος πλῆθος, διὰ τὸ περὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὴν χρηματιστικὴν 
811 καὶ τὴν καπηλικήν. ὁτὲ δὲ πάλιν λῆρος εἶναι δοκεῖ 
νόμισμα καὶ νόμος παντάπασι, φύσει δ᾽ οὐδέν, ὅτι μετα- 


38 κἂν εἰ Μ115 Bk. (perhaps rightly) || 40 ἐπιβαλλόντων Μ'Π2 Bk. 

1257 Ὁ 3 οὖν omitted by P23- QS>T> Ald. Bk. and P4 (1st hand) || γενόμενον 
?Susem. || 7 [χρημάτων] Giphanius || ποιητικὴν [γὰρ] Schmidt, who transposes 
ποιητικὴν...8 χρημάτων to follow το καπηλικήν || γὰρ] δ᾽ Bernays, inserting γὰρ after 
the next following καὶ, thus: χρημάτων " ποιητικὴ δ᾽ εἶναι τοῦ πλούτου " καὶ <ydp> 
χρημάτων' καὶ γὰρ κτλ. Τῇ so, 9 τὴν χρηματιστικὴν καὶ must also be omitted || εἶναι 
omitted by II? || τοῦ omitted by Μϑ5, bracketed by Koraes; ὄντως ὃ Susem. || 8 Giphanius 
proposed to omit yap; Schmidt transposes it to follow g διὰ || πολλάκις after τιθέασι 
MP! || 9 διὰ τὸ] 6d? Susem. || 10 Thurot proposes to omit καὶ before τὴν, καὶ 
<elvat> ? Susem. ; Schiitz rejects καὶ τὴν καπηλικὴν (or τὴν χρηματιστικὴν καὶ) || 
11 νόμῳ Lambin, perhaps rightly: yet see Comm. x. (86) 


τὸ 


38 σίδηρος] ‘Byzantium is an in- 
stance of the use of iron money: cp. 
Plato Comicus Pezs. 3 χαλεπῶς av οἰκή- 
σαιμεν ἐν Βυζαντίοις | ὅπου σιδαρέοισι τοῖς 
νομίσμασιν | χρῶνται. These coins were 
commonly called οἱ σιδάρεοι, cp. Aristoph. 
Clouds 249. εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερον] 
Aristotle has in mind some such coinage 
as the Electrum money used at Cyzicus” 
(Ridgeway). Electrum was the material 
of the earliest known coins of Lydia, before 
the time of Croesus, and of the Ionian 
cities: see Gardner Zyfes of Gk. Coins 
p- 4 ff., Head Coinage of Lydiap. τι. 

τὸ μὲν πρῶτον κτλ] This is the old- 
fashioned bar-money, like the iron money 
at Sparta, Pseudo-Plato 4. ς, ἐν Aaxedal- 
pove σιδηρῷ σταθμῳ νομίζουσι. Cp. Xen. 
De Rep. Laced. 7. 5; Plutarch Lys. 17 
(ὀβελίσκοι, spits), Lyc. 9; Polybios v1. 
49; and H. Stein Ox the Spartan iron 
money in Fahrb. f. Philol. UXXX1X. 1864. 


332 ff. SusEM. (85) 

§9 1257b1 Take ἐκ τῆς ἀναγκ. ἀλ- 
λαγῆς with πορισθέντος rather than with 
ἐγένετο, ‘as soon as a currency was pro- 
vided in consequence of the necessary ex- 
change, there arose the other branch of 
the art of wealth, I mean retail-trade: at 
first no doubt in a rude form, but after- 
wards improved by experience as to the 
quarters from which, and the way in 
which, exchange of commodities’? not 
μεταβαλλόμενον < τὸ νόμισμαΞ-, ‘will 
produce the largest profit”. 

8 10 8 καὶ ydp...1o καπηλικήν] 
This is the error best known as the Mer- 
cantile System: the confusion of money 
with wealth exposed by Adam Smith 
Wealth of Nations B. tv. Cp. Mill Pol. 
Econ. pp. 1—4. Even in Rhet. 1. 5. 7 
νομίσματος πλῆθος is only one of many 
‘elements’ of wealth. 

811 


11 νόμος παντάπασι] An allu- 


1. 9. 18] 


θεμένων τε τῶν χρωμένων οὐδενὸς ἄξιον οὐδὲ χρήσιμον πρὸς (III) 


1257 8, 38—1257 Ὁ 24. 


188 


30 Χ a 3 f 

οὐδὲν τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστί, καὶ νομίσματος πλουτῶν πολλά- 
3 , lal + lal 

Kis ἄπορήσει τῆς ἀναγκαίας τροφῆς" καίτοι ἄτοπον τοιοῦτον 


> bi a 3 lel 
15 εἰναι πλοῦτον οὗ εὐπορῶν λιμῷ ἀπολεῖται, καθάπερ καὶ τὸν Ὁ. 1) 
μυθολογοῦσι διὰ τὴν 
# > 
812 πάντων αὐτῷ γινομένων τῶν παρατιθεμένων χρυσῶν. 


Μίδαν 


ἐκεῖνον 


ἀπληστίαν τῆς εὐχῆς 
διὸ τ 


ti a Ψ. ͵ \ a \ "Ἢ , > a 

Ἡτοῦσιν ἑἕτερὸν TL τὸν πλοῦτον Kal τὴν χρηματιστικήν, ὀρθῶς 
Ὁ 88 Ἂς, e ς 

ζητοῦντες. ἔστι γὰρ ἑτέρα ἡ χρηματιστικὴ καὶ 6 πλοῦτος ὁ 


“οκατὰ φύσιν, καὶ αὕτη μὲν 


> ἃ 
οἰκονομική, ἢ δὲ καπηλική, 


ποιητικὴ χρημάτων οὐ πάντως, GAN ἢ διὰ χρημάτων με- 
ταβολῆς. καὶ δοκεῖ περὶ τὸ νόμισμα αὕτη εἶναι" τὸ γὰρ 


818 νόμισμα στοιχεῖον καὶ πέρας τῆς ἀλλαγῆς ἐστίν. 


καὶ ἄπει- 


\ ε a ᾿ ξ aA , a n 
pos δὴ οὗτος ὁ πλοῦτος 6 ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς χρηματιστικῆς. 


12 οὐδὲ Bk., οὔτε Π. || 20 αὕτη] ἢ ὃ Schmidt || [καὶ αὕτη...24. χρηματιστικῆς] 
Schmidt, who transposes καὶ αὕτη...30 κτῆσις to follow 1257 ἃ 5 μᾶλλον || ἡ after 
μὲν corr.? of P? || 21 ἡ P#8 Q(?)L! Ald., 7 55, ἢ Rassow || Bernays omits χρήη- 


μάτων after διὰ || 24 8¢Giphanius || 


sion to the derivation of »éucoua= money, 
currency, from véuos=convention, current 
custom: see 2. (83). It may be for the 
same reason that money is more pointedly 
said to be νόμος rather than νόμῳ, ‘con- 
ventional’, as we should expect. The 
same allusion in Pseudo-Plato Zryxias 
7. c. §, 2. (85) (Schneider). SusEM. (86) 

ὅτι μετατιθεμένων κτλ] Although Aris- 
totle himself, § τ2, adopts the opinion 
that this form of wealth is οὐδὲν φύσει, 
yet here the view is carried much farther 
than he goes in § 8, see 2. (84). He 
must hold that money, when no longer 
current, loses its value as money, retain- 
ing only its value in exchange as this or 
that metal: its only use now is as metal, 
not as coin. SUSEM. (87) 

With this comp. WV. Z. v. 5 § τι, ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν μεταβαλεῖν καὶ ποιῆσαι ἄχρηστον, § 14 
πάσχει μὲν οὖν καὶ τοῦτο (sc. τὸ νόμισμα) 
τὸ αὐτό; οὐ γὰρ ἀεὶ ἴσον δύναται" ὅμως δὲ 
βούλεται μένειν μᾶλλον. : 

14 καίτου κτλ] ““ And yet itis strange 
that there should be wealth of a kind that 
with abundance of it a man will never- 
theless perish of hunger, as the legend 
runs about Midas of yore, when in fulfil- 
ment of his insatiate prayer everything that 
was served up to him turned into gold.” 

16 Μίδαν] This mythical king of 

’ Phrygia is said to have captured Silenos 
and restored him to Dionysos, who in 


οὗτος omitted by IT! 


return for the kind treatment of the pri- 
soner allowed him to wish for whatever 
he liked. The fatal boon was subse- 
quently withdrawn by the god at Midas’ 
request, see Ovid Metamorph. X1. go— 
145. Aristotle must have had a version 
of the story in which, instead of this hap- 
pening, Midas died from hunger and 
thirst. Would the Midas of the legend 
have fared any better in the end, ifall his 
food had been converted into drink, or all 
his drink into food? In the one case he 
would have been starved to death, in the 
other killed by thirst. Susrm. (88) 

8 12 17 διὸ ζητοῦσιν κτλ] A possible 
reference to previous writers, see Jztrod. 
20 2. (1). SUSEM. (88 Ὁ) 

19 ἑτέρα ἡ xp.] Getting of goods for 
use, χρηματιστικὴ (3) of 8 § 1 7. 

21 διὰ χρημάτων μεταβολῆς] “by 
exchange of commodities, And this spe- 
cies, Ζ.6. ἡ καπηλική, is thought to deal 
with money, for currency constitutes and 
limits exchange :” z.e, trading begins and 
ends with money. στοιχεῖον, main con- 
stituent, seems to mean indispensable 
agent in exchange. Elsewhere called 
guarantee, τῆς μελλούσης ἀλλαγῆς οἷον ἐγ- 
γνητής, Δ. Z. 8 14: and ὑπάλλαγμα τῆς 
χρείας, representative of demand 2d. 8 11. 

§ 13 23 καὶ ἄπειρος δὴ] “In the 
words of the line from Solon, 8§ 14” 
(Bernays). SusEM. (89) 
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23 ὥσπερ γὰρ ἡ ἰατρικὴ τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν eis ἄπειρόν ἐστι καὶ (III) 
ἑκάστη τῶν τεχνῶν τοῦ τέλους εἰς ἄπειρον (ὅτι μάλιστα γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνο βούλονται ποιεῖν), τῶν δὲ πρὸς τὸ τέλος οὐκ εἰς ἄπει- 
ρον (πέρας γὰρ τὸ τέλος πάσαις), οὕτω καὶ ταύτης τῆς 

9 χρηματιστικῆς οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ τέλους πέρας, τέλος δὲ ὁ τοιοῦτος 

814 πλοῦτος καὶ χρημάτων κτῆσις. τῆς δ᾽ οἰκονομικῆς [οὐ χρη- 18 
ματιστικῆς)] ἔστι πέρας" οὐ γὰρ τοῦτο τῆς οἰκονομικῆς ἔργον. 
διὸ τῇ μὲν φαίνεται ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι παντὸς πλούτου πέρας, 
ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν γινομένων ὁρῶμεν» συμβαῖνον τοὐναντίον' πάντες 

34 yap εἰς ἄπειρον αὔξουσιν οἱ χρηματιξόμενοι τὸ νόμισμα. 

ει αὔτιον δὲ τὸ σύνεγγυς αὐτῶν. ἐπαλλάττει γὰρ ἡ χρῆσις 

25 As Eucken remarks, we should have expected εἶσι : but this change would 
be very bold (see 36 and 1258a 1) || 30 τῆς δ᾽...31 ἔργον suspected as an inter- 


polation Schmidt || οὐ χρηματιστικὴ P? (corr.?), Reiske first omitted these two 


words (but after 31 οἰκονομικῆς he inserts 6 καὶ τῆς χρηματιστικῆς, in which case 
Schneider and Gurlitt recommend ταὐτὸ instead of τοῦτο); [οὐ] Bojesen Thurot 
Schiitz, αὖ Bernays, oJ<ons>Schmidt. The case is still undecided || 31 ot γὰρ 
ἔργον once transposed by Schmidt to follow 32 πέρας. This however really 
involves other and perhaps more serious difficulties || 32 μὲν «φύσει: ? Susem. || 


διὰ «τί δὲ: τῇ μὲν * * φαίνεται Schmidt || 33 ὁρῶμεν Sylburg, ὁρῶ ΤΠ Ar, || 34 


νόμισμα, αἴτιον * * διὰ τὸ σύνεγγυς αὐτῶν Schmidt 


25 τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν depends on εἰς ἄπει- 
pov: medicine is without end zz respect of 
health; medicine recognises no limits 
within which its production of health is 
confined. 

27 τὰ πρὸς τὸ τέλος = means to the end. 

28 πέρας.. πάσαις] ‘ For all arts are 
limited by their ends.” True in cases 
where, after a certain limit has been 
passed, the number and amount of the 
means applied do not contribute anything 
to the attainment of the end, nay even 
hinder it. But does it also hold for the 
all-embracing end of human life, the 
happiness and perfection not of indi- 
viduals but of whole nations and finally 
of the human race? Aristotle did not 
think of that: and no wonder, when 
we consider it is only the discovery of 
modern Political Economy, that capital 
is simply accumulated labour: that the 
means to continued progress in national 
civilization are guaranteed solely by the 
transmission and growth of the national 
wealth from generation to generation, 
which money first made possible. We 
ought rather, with Stahr and others 
(Zntrod, p. 28), to recognise Aristotle’s 
penetrating insight, the ripeness and ma- 
turity of many of his conclusions in this 


gth chapter, ‘“‘the unpretending germ 
from which two thousand years after- 
wards grew the science of society”. Cp. 
further Iv (VII). 1 § 5 2. (695), 7. (700). 
SuSEM. (90) 

8 14 30 If ov be changed or omitted, 
take τῆς οἰκονομικῆς as an adjective: so 
perhaps 1.39 below, and undoubtedly § 18, 
1258 a17: ‘‘but to that branch” of ac- 
cumulation ‘‘which concerns the house- 
holder there is a limit”. See however 
n. on 8 § 12, p. 177. 

31 tovro=to attain this limit, χρήματα 
ποιεῖν as Schneider says. τῇ μὲν] ‘in one 
sense”, viz. when regarded as an instru- 
ment. Lambin Schiitz Bernays take it as 
“to the one branch”, viz. that which con- 
cerns the householder. 

34 εἰς ἄπειρον] Cp. [Xen.] De Vecti- 
gal. 4 §§ 6, 7: ἀργύριον δὲ οὐδείς πω οὕτω 
πολὺ ἐκτήσατο ὥστε μὴ ἔτι προσδεῖσθαι. 

οἱ χρηματιζόμενου = those who are en- 
gaged in traffic. 

35 τὸ σύνεγγυς, the close relationship 
between the two branches of χρημα- 
τιστική is the cause of this mistake, 

8 15 ἐπαλλάττει)] See on I. 6. 3. 
“The practical application of the two 
kinds of χρηματιστικὴ overlaps, through 
being concerned with the same article. 
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τοῦ αὐτοῦ οὖσα ἑκατέρας τῆς χρηματιστικῆς. τῆς γὰρ αὐτῆς (1 
ἐστι κτήσεως χρῆσις, GAN οὐ κατὰ ταὐτόν, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν 
ἕτερον τέλος, τῆς δ᾽ ἡ αὔξησις. ὥστε δοκεῖ τισι τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι 
39 τῆς οἰκονομικῆς ἔργον, καὶ διατελοῦσιν ἢ σῴζειν οἰόμενοι 
810 δεῖν ἢ αὔξειν τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος οὐσίαν εἰς ἄπειρον. αἴτιον 19 
δὲ ταύτης τῆς διαθέσεως τὸ σπουδάξειν περὶ τὸ ζῆν, ἀλλὰ 
ταϑϑα μὴ τὸ εὖ Env’ εἰς ἄπειρον οὖν ἐκείνης τῆς ἐπιθυμίας οὔσης, 
καὶ τῶν ποιητικῶν ἀπείρων ἐπιθυμοῦσιν. ὅσοι δὲ καὶ τοῦ εὖ 
ξῆν ἐπιβάλλονται, τὸ πρὸς τὰς 
ζητοῦσιν, ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐν τῇ κτήσει φαίνεται ὑπάρ- 
Βχεῖν, πᾶσα ἡ διατριβὴ περὶ τὸν χρηματισμόν ἐστι, καὶ τὸ Ὁ. τ6) 


3 , \ εἶ 
ἀπολαύσεις τας σωματικᾶς 


36 ἑκατέρας Ar. and the mss. used by Sepulveda, ἑκατέρα Τ' Π Bk, ἑκατέρᾳ 
Schneider, ἑκατέρᾳ and then τῇ χρηματιστικῇ Bernays, perhaps rightly || 37 κτή- 
σεως χρῆσις Gottling (after Schneider, or rather Fiilleborn, had proposed to omit the 
whole clause 36 τῆς ydp...37 xpos), χρήσεως κτῆσις ΤΠ Ar, Bk. || 39 οἰκονομίας 


P46 Q 50 Τὴ 


1258 ἃ τ οὔσης] ἰούσης Sylburg (but see on 1257 Ὁ 25) ἢ} 
Aovra, noticed by Eustath. on the Iliad p, 625, 86 || 


rightly) 


Here two χρήσεις ἐπαλλάττουσι because 
they have the same object in common”. 
(Postgate). 

37 τῆς μὲν κτλ] ‘ The one application 
has a different end’ (viz. enjoyment, use) 
‘the other aims at mere accumulation’. 

39 ϑιατελοῦσιν κτλ] ‘persist through 
life in the opinion that they ought at 
least to hoard their stock of money if not 
to go on adding to it indefinitely” : νομίσ, 
ovclay=their substance or capital in 
money, Bonitz 5. v. Better thus taken 
than as a paraphrase of νόμισμα, for 
which idiom see Waitz Org. 1. 283 and 
cp. ἡ τοῦ ὄρνιθος οὐσία 693 Ὁ 6. 

816 This gives the reason why men 
fall into the error just noticed, the ex- 
ternal cause, the trap into which they 
fall, having been stated in § 14: ταύτης 
τῆς διαθέσεως --τοῦ διατελεῖν ἢ σῴζειν κτλ. 
(Postgate). 

4o αἴτιον δὲ κτλὴ ‘Perhaps the 
thought becomes clearer’ says Fiilleborn 
‘when expressed as follows : men have a 
universal desire for long life, and without 
setting a definite aim before them,’ with- 
out making clear to themselves wherein 
the value and happiness of life really con- 
sist, ‘they work on incessantly to procure 
themselves the means of living through 
this indefinite series of years. Now if 
they would consider how to provide for 
present enjoyment’ and for the ennobling 


2 ὅσοι......38 ἐπιβάλ- 
4 ὑπάρχον Koraes (perhaps 


of life, ‘their desire for gain would be 
rendered more definite and limited’, 
Susem. (91) 

1258 ἃ 2 ὅσου δὲ κτλ] ‘those who set 
their hearts upon a life of happiness look 
for it in sensual enjoyments”: whereas, 
on Aristotle’s own theory, the true em- 
bellishment and perfecting of life, ὁ. δ. 
happiness, consists in the utmost possible 
cultivation of mental and moral excellence, 
of which the highest and noblest enjoy- 
ments are but a necessary consequence, a 
moderate share of external goods and 
bodily pleasures being required not as 
constituent element but merely as indis- 
pensable condition : all beyond this hin- 
ders rather than promotes true Wellbeing. 
See Zeller Phil. d. Gr. 11 ii 609: cp. IV 
(vit). 1 §§ 7, 8. SusSEM. (92) 

3 ἐπιβάλλονται)] ‘throw themselves 
upon’ (cp. Hom. //. vi. 68, ἐνάρων ἐπι- 
βαλλόμενος) ‘desire’ in the same meta- 
phorical sense as ὀρέγεσθαι, ἀντέχεσθαι. 
But otherwise 11. 1. 1 ‘to adopt’, For 
the intransitive use of the active see I. 13 
88 8, 13. In Mic. Ath. 1. 5 §§ 1, 2 6 ἀπο- 
λαυστικὸς βίος is the life of sensual enjoy- 
ment. As Plato explains Rep. 1x. 580 
E f., money is the means to this life, so 
that φιλοκερδές, φιλοχρήματον are con- 
vertible terms with τὸ ἐπιθυμητικόν : hence 
ὁ χρηματιστικὸς ἀνὴρ comes to be com- 
pared with ὁ φιλότιμος and ὁ φιλόσοφος. 
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$17 ἕτερον εἶδος τῆς χρηματιστικῆς διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. ἐν ὑπερ- (III) 
βολῇ γὰρ οὔσης τῆς ἀπολαύσεως, τὴν τῆς ἀπολαυστικῆς 
ὑπερβολῆς ποιητικὴν Entodow κἂν μὴ διὰ τῆς χρηματιστι- 
κῆς δύνωνται πορίζειν, 8’ ἄλλης. αἰτίας τοῦτο πειρῶνται, 

10 ἑκάστῃ χρώμενοι τῶν δυνάμεων οὐ κατὰ φύσιν. ἀνδρίας 20 
γὰρ οὐ χρήματα ποιεῖν ἐστιν ἀλλὰ θάρσος, οὐδὲ στρατηγικῆς 

818 καὶ ἰατρικῆς, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν νίκην τῆς δ᾽ ὑγίειαν. οἱ δὲ 
πάσας ποιοῦσι χρηματιστικάς, ὡς τοῦτο τέλος ὄν, πρὸς δὲ 
τὸ τέλος ἅπαντα δέον ἀπαντᾶν. 

περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς τε μὴ ἀναγκαίας χρηματιστικῆς, καὶ τίς, 

τό καὶ δι αἰτίαν τίνα ἐν χρείᾳ ἐσμὲν αὐτῆς, εἴρηται, καὶ περὶ. 

τῆς ἀναγκαίας, ὅτι ἑτέρα μὲν αὐτῆς οἰκονομικὴ δὲ κατὰ φύσιν 

ἡ περὶ τὴν τροφήν, οὖὐχν ὥσπερ αὐτὴ ἄπειρος GANA ἔχουσα 

ὅρον' δῆλον δὲ καὶ τὸ ἀπορούμενον ἐξ ἀρχῆς, πότερον τοῦ 


10 
12 ὑγείαν ΜΕΡῚ || 18 [τῆς τε μὴ ἀναγκαίας] Schmidt || my is transposed by 
Hampke and Rassow to precede 17 dvayxalas—but wrongly || 16 [καὶ zepl...19 
ὅρον] Schmidt || 17 <xal>xard φύσιν Thurot || 18 ἢ Schneider (perhaps 


tightly, unless we prefer to omit %...... τροφὴν) αὕτη Welldon {| 19 Bender 
considers the whole of c. το. δῆλον...Ὁ 8 ἐστίν to be spurious; but see Comm. 7. (95) 


|| Schmidt transposes 19 δῆλον...38 ζῴων to follow 1256'b 30 οἰκίας 


§17 8 κἂν μὴ κτλ] “And if they 
cannot procure this ” (ἀπολαυστικὴν ὑπερ- 
βολήν) ‘*by mere accumulation they at- 
tempt it by some other supposed cause, 
perverting each of their faculties to at- 
tain it.” 

§ 18 13 πάσας ποιοῦσι χρηματισ.] 
Compare Plato Ref. 1 342 Ὁ : the true 
ἰατρὸς no χρηματιστής, and 346 C, Ὁ: ἡ 
μισθωτικὴ accompanies the other arts to 
provide remuneration. 

14 ἀπαντᾶν --τηεεί in, conspire, tend 
to: réeferre ad. 

19 8pov=standard, limit. Properly 
‘boundary’, ‘definition ’, like ὁρισμός. 

§§ 16—18 In the several points Ari- 
stotle is quite right, but in reality all this 
makes against him. For it shows that 
the fault lies with the men and not with 
the ‘arts’. If men misuse not medicine 
merely, but moral virtues like courage, as 
a means to their own avarice and craving 
for pleasure; if they can follow agricul- 
ture, cattle-rearing, etc. in the same 
spirit; why are commerce trade and 
banking to be unceremoniously rejected 
merely because they can serve such men 
as ἃ still readier and more successful 
means to the satisfaction of their desires? 
Why should it be culpable in any one to 


carry on such pursuits merely to gain a 
living by them? (Glaser). It is true 
that if there were no stock exchange 
there could be no speculation in stocks, 
and then no one would be tempted to 
such excessive indulgence in it as is cer- 
tainly liable’ at times to endanger the 
morality of whole nations [as ag. at the 
time of the South Sea Bubble]. But 
without the shadow no light; civilization 
is impossible without luxury. ‘In spite 
of many great evils which money has 
brought into the world it is to this inven- 
tion alone that we owe the fact that nine- 
tenths of mankind are now no longer 
forced to serve that fortunate minority, 
the owners of real property. Think ofthe 
time when money was still scarce in 
Europe; the land then belonged almost 
exclusively to the clergy and the no- 
bility. Money alone introduced 4 new 
species of commodity of inexhaustible 
ownership, which stands open to all to 
acquire’ (Schlosser). ‘‘ Aristotle forgets, 
too, that, even before money was in- 
vented, people might find no /émit to 
wealth-seeking. The {wh ἄσπετος of 
Odysseus, Od. XIV. 96, went beyond the 
limit of his consumption, and its aim was, 
not nurture, but power, as he could make 
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20 οἰκονομικοῦ καὶ πολιτικοῦ ἐστιν ἡ χρηματιστικὴ ἢ οὔ, «ἀλλὰ * *> (III) 
ἀλλὰ δεῖ τοῦτο μὲν ὑπάρχειν (ὥσπερ γὰρ καὶ ἀνθρώπους οὐ 
ποιεῖ ἡ πολιτική, ἀλλὰ λαβοῦσα παρὰ τῆς φύσεως χρῆται 
αὐτοῖς, οὕτω καὶ τροφὴν τὴν φύσιν δεῖ παραδοῦναι γῆν ἢ 


20 [καὶ πολιτικοῦ] Schmidt || of, «ἀλλὰ ἑτέρου. οὐ γὰρ αὐτοῦ ἐστι πάντα τὰ 
ἀναγκαῖα χρήματα ποιεῖν - or something similar ?Susem. (see Comm.), οὔ * * 
Schmidt. Conring and Schneider suspected some loss || 21 τοῦτο] ταῦτα (a 
conjecture retracted by Schneider) Schmidt Bender; if taken here, it must be 


repeated in 35, andso Bender ἢ} 
wrongly 


grants to his comztatus out of his herds 
and flocks” (Lang). Andis not the total 
result attained in itself truly surprising, 
namely, that the landowner who sells just 
enough produce to defray all his other 
household requirements is the sole house- 
holder (οἰκονόμος) ; whereas the merchant, 
the tradesman and the banker are not? 
Not unnaturally Plato and Aristotle look- 
ed only at the dark side of trade. Like 
true Greeks (/ztrod. pp. 22, 29f.) their 
standpoint was still that of the fortunate 


minority supported by the remaining. 


nine-tenths who serve: as is seen in their 
approval of slavery and their scheme of 
a body of citizens living a life of free 
leisure, without work, finding exclusive 
unpaid occupation in science, esthetic 
enjoyment, and civil administration. Phy- 
sical labour in Greece was for the most 
part converted by slavery into slave- 
labour. Thus all respect for it was lost: 
“‘when agriculture, trade, and work in 
factories or on board ships, were given 
up to serfs and slaves, the contempt for 
these occupations was made permanent, 
just because men saw them carried on by 
such people, as conversely they had ori- 
ginally been given up to serfs and slaves 
because they were thought unworthy for 
free citizens to follow” (Schiller). Even 
Plato and Aristotle thoroughly despised 
physical labour as something servile and, 
in the bad sense of the word, mechanical 
(banausic), as intellectually and morally 
degrading : see vu. 11 § 6 with the pas- 
sages quoted in 2. (103). Consequently, 
trade and commerce, even the pursuit 
of agriculture proper—see IV (VII). 9 
§§ 3, 7; 10 88 9—14, Exc. 111 on Bk. 1, 
and Plato Laws vil. 806 Ὁ f.—all paid 
labour, see 7. (102), appeared to them 
more or less. unworthy of true freemen. 
It is a further consequence that, though 
Aristotle forcibly rejects the extreme de- 


23 “εἰς: τροφὴν ? Schneider, τρόφον Oncken, but 


velopments of Plato’s social and political 
theories, yet after all he is taking the 
same line with more prudence and re- 
serve. See Jutrod. p. 21 mm. (1) and (3), 
Ρ. 332. (7). SUSEM. (93) 

c. 10 Decision of the question raised 
inc. 8 § 1: 88 1—3. Usury the most 
unnatural form of gain, 88. 4, 5. 

81 19 δῆλον δὲ κτλ] “ But it will 
now be easy to decidethe further question 
started at the outset, namely, whether 
the art of wealth is the concern of the 
householder and statesman or not, but” 
..-Then comes a lacuna which may tenta- 
tively be filled as follows: ‘‘ but, <so far 
as in general needed for the management 
of a household, is the concern of a subor- 
dinate science. Plainly the latter is the 
case, and the former only so far as the 
head of the house has to see that the art 
of acquiring wealth is practised, without 
exercising it himself; for itis his function, 
as we said, to use and not to acquire. 
Furthermore it is an auxiliary science for 
procuring instruments for living and not 
the mere materials: these> must be 
given already.” But the briefer and 
somewhat different restoration given in 
the critical notes is also admissible: ‘but 
<of some one else. For it is not his 
business to procure all that is necessary 
for living:> nay there must be definite 
materials found him beforehand.” Svu- 
SEM. (94) 

23. οὕτω καὶ τροφὴν κτλ] “so nature 
must provide land or sea or something 
else as means of support.” Lambin and 
Gottling make γῆν ἢ θάλατταν epexegetic 
of τὴν φύσιν and Jackson shows that this 
is not impossible by citing Plato Laws 
801 C, τὴν φύσιν ὀνομάζειν ταῦτα αὐτά, sc. 
πὺρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ἀέρα. But the 
above rendering best agrees with 8 88 9, 
12, 10 § 3. 
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24 θάλατταν ἢ ἄλλο τι), ἐκ δὲ τούτων, ὡς δεῖ ταῦτα διαθεῖ- (III) 
βῆναι προσήκει τὸν οἰκονόμον. οὐ γὰρ τῆς ὑφαντικῆς ἔρια 
ποιῆσαι, ἀλλὰ χρήσασθαι αὐτοῖς, καὶ γνῶναι δὲ τὸ ποῖον 
χρηστὸν καὶ ἐπιτήδειον ἢ φαῦλον καὶ ἀνεπιτήδειον. καὶ γὰρ 35 
ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις, διὰ τί ἡ μὲν χρηματιστικὴ μόριον τῆς 
29 οἰκονομίας, ἡ δ᾽ ἰατρικὴ οὐ μόριον καίτοι δεῖ ὑγιαίνειν τοὺς 
βϑ κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν ὥσπερ Env ἢ ἄλλο TL τῶν ἀναγκαίων. ἐπεὶ 
δὲ ἔστι μὲν ὡς τοῦ οἰκονόμου καὶ τοῦ ἄρχοντος καὶ περὶ 
ὑγιείας ἰδεῖν, ἔστε δὲ ὡς οὔ, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἰατροῦ, οὕτω καὶ περὶ 
τῶν χρημάτων ἔστι μὲν ὡς τοῦ οἰκονόμου, ἔστι δὲ ὡς οὔ, ἀλλὰ 
τῆς ὑπηρετικῆς᾽ μάλιστα δέ, καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, δεῖ 
85 φύσει τοῦτο ὑπάρχειν. φύσεως γάρ ἐστιν ἔργον τροφὴν τῷ 
24 ταῦτα] αὐτὴν Glaser (wrongly), πάντα ? Oncken, τἄλλα Bender (both better, 
but hardly correct) || 23 οὐ] οὐδὲ ἢ Schmidt || 29 δεῖ after ὑγιαίνειν M* Pl, δεῖν P4 || 
32 ὑγιείας Ald. ὑγείας M®Pl23-4- || rod ἰατροῦ] τῆς ἰατρικῆς P8QL® and P4 (1st 
hand—yp. τοῦ ἰατροῦ in the margin), while in S’T>V® aada...... ot is omitted || 
ἰδεῖν <éorly> and 33 οἰκονόμου <éorly>Welldon || 33 τῶν omitted by P4%QL* 
ll χρημάτων] χρηματιστικῆς P4 and yp. p! (in the margin), χρηματιστικοῦ PS Ls, χρη- 


ματιστικῶ || 34 After τῆς P48 C°QL* Ar. (probably also Μ᾽ U®) insert κέρδους 
! 35 ταῦτα Bender for τοῦτο, cp. 2. on 1]. 21 


24 ἐκ δὲ τούτων] afterwards, posted 
(Bonitz): answering τοῦτο μὲν. ‘And 
then it is the, householder’s duty to dis- 
pose of these materials to the best advan- 
tage (ws δεῖ).᾽ 

8.2 25 οὐγὰρ κτλ] From this illustra- 
tion it would be inferred that the domestic 
branch of χρηματιστικὴ is related to 
οἰκονομικὴ as shuttle-making to weaving, 
and not as the production of wool to 
weaving. Thus the question proposed 
8 § 1 and not expressly taken up after- 
wards would have to be decided as 
follows: the domestic branch of χρημᾶ- 
τιστικὴ provides the household with the 
needful raw materials for use, by artificial 
appropriation of nature’s stores, so far as 
nature herself, whose especial function 
this is, has made no direct provision. On 
the other hand the sum total of the neces- 
saries of life are certainly called elsewhere, 
8 § 15, 4 88 1—4, the znstruments (ὄργανα) 
for living or managing a household. As 
however this is not a mode of production 
but a practical, utilizing activity of con- 
sumers (ὁ δὲ βίος πρᾶξις, οὐ ποίησι5), the 
two answers to a certain degree coincide: 
so far, the question which remains unan- 
swered need not have been proposed. But 
there is a difference, again, between earn- 
ing « livelihood directly and indirectly 


procuring the appliances and tools re- 
quired for it. The latter is undoubtedly 
the business of domestic χρηματιστική, 
and therefore it stands to Economic in the 
relation of a subsidiary art that provides, 
not simply materials, but also instru- 
ments. Not only is c. ro required as an 
indispensable conclusion to the entire dis- 
cussion begun at c. 8, but even beyond 
that there is much that we look for in 
vain in it; whether Aristotle himself left 
it thus incomplete, or, as is not quite 
impossible though indemonstrable, we 
have here the inadequate execution of 
another hand substituted for a discussion 
that has been lost or was never really 
written. In the latter case there must 
have been a lacuna here. SusEM. (95) 

28 ἀπορήσειεν dv] χρηματιστικὴ (3) is 
just as much, or as little, a part of Poli- 
tics or Economic as Medicine is, and no 
more. For health is just as necessary to 
the state as property, and yet the duty of 
providing health is not considered to 
belong to Politics or Economic. 

ὃ 3 34 μάλιστα] if possible, this 
must be found by nature, z.e. without the 
trouble of acquiring it. 

35 φύσεως γάρ κτλ] It was explained 
in 2. (73) on 8 § 11 that on Aristotle’s 
own theory it is impossible to see how far 
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΄ 
γεννηθέντι παρέχειν' παντὶ γάρ, ἐξ οὗ γίνεται, τροφὴ τὸ (III) 
βαλευπόμενον ἐστίν. διὸ κατὰ φύσιν ἐστὶν ἡ χρηματιστικὴ (p. ττ) 
πᾶσιν ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν καὶ τῶν ἕῴων. 
διπλῆς δ᾽ οὔσης αὐτῆς, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, καὶ τῆς μὲν καπηλι- 23 
40 κῆς τῆς δ᾽ οἰκονομικῆς, καὶ ταύτης μὲν ἀναγκαίας καὶ ἐπαινου- 
4 n \ 
τσ μένης, τῆς δὲ μεταβολικῆς Ψψεγομένης δικαίως (οὐ γὰρ κατὰ 
, > 
φύσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων ἐστίν), εὐλογώτατα μισεῖται ἡ ὀβολο- 
στατικὴ διὰ τὸ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ νομίσματος εἶναι τὴν κτῆσιν 
καὶ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ὲ μεθα. . λῆς γὰρ ἐγέ ἔριν, 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧπερ ἐπορισάμεθα. μεταβολῆς γὰρ ἐγένετο χάριν, 
ὁ δὲ τόκος αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πλέον. ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα τοῦτ᾽ εἴληφεν᾽ 


ων 
σι οἵ 


38 «ἡ: ἀπὸ Schneider || 39 [καπηλικῆς...40 μὲν} Schmidt 
1258 Ὁ 1 μεταβλητικῆς II? Bk. and yp. p! (in margin); [μεταβολικῆς] now, perhaps 


rightly, μεταβλητικῆς <xal> formerly, Schmidt ἢ} 
τὴν omitted by Μ', [τὴν] Jackson (unnecessary) _ || 
χρωμένοις Ξ- now, <éml τ. χρωμένη αὐτῷ 3» formerly, Schmidt || 
ὅπερ ἐπορίσθη 113 Bk., ᾧπερ ἐπορίσθη Schmidt || 


ceteri || 


this is intended to apply to the animals 
which according to him are produced 
from worms. SUSEM. (96) 

36 παντὶ γάρ κτλ] ‘for every animal 
has for its sustenance the remainder of the 
matter out of which it grows.” Hence 
the animal and vegetable world is nature’s 
reserve for the support of man. 

84 1258} 1 τῆς δὲ μεταβολικῆς We- 
youévns] Attested in equally general terms 
by Plato Zaws ΧΙ. 918 D: compare 
Andoc, I. 137, Diog. Laert. 1. 104. An 
Athenian would find capital for mercan- 
tile concerns, but he considered it on the 
whole disreputable to engage in them 
personally (Becker Char. 11. 134 ed. 2, 
Eng. Tr, p. 281). SusEM. (97) 

2 dm ἀλλήλων] If xexter, the profit 
made from mutual exchange. But more 
likely masculine, derived from men de- 
frauding and overreaching one another ; 
the root, probably, of Aristotle’s objection 
to trade altogether. 

prorat] Demosth. xxxvi1 Adv. Pan- 
taenetum § 52: μισοῦσι, φησίν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
τοὺς δανείζοντας. SUSEM. (97 b) 

ἡ ὀβολοστατικὴ = obol weighing, petty 
usury; Lysias adv. Theomn. 1. ὃ 18 p.117 
explaining the law τὸ ἀργύριον στάσιμον 
εἶναι ἐφ ὁπόσῳ dv βούληται ὁ δανείζων 
says τὸ στάσιμον τοῦτό ἐστιν οὐ ζυγῷ 
ἵσταναι ἀλλὰ τόκον πράττεσθαι ὁπόσον 
ἂν βούληται. Cp. also Aristoph. Clouds 
1146, Antiph. /Veot. frag. 1, Meineke 92 
in Athen. 1. 108 (Cope). The insecu- 
rity of the principal lent was the main 


3 ἐπ᾽ Jackson, ὑπ’ Bk.%, ἀπ’ 

κτῆσιν, «ἐπὶ τόκῳ 
4 ᾧπερ ἐπορισάμεθα] 
5 αὐτὸ] αὑτὸν Τ Ar. 


cause οὗ a high rate of interest. Thus 
upon bottomry the average rate charged 
was 20 per cent., which would go to 
cover insurance, [Xen.] De Vectigal. 111. 

. On house-rents the return was only 
δὲ per cent. Partly, too, the absence of 
a paper medium of the nature of bills of 
exchange, drafts, or bank notes, contri- 
buted to the same result: Biichsenschiitz 
Besitz und Erwerb pp. 98, 496 ff. 

3 Sid τὸ ἐπ’ αὐτοῦ κτλ] ‘ According 
to the texts both of Bekker and Susemihl 
ὀβολοστατικὴ is hated because it draws a 
profit from coin instead of from commo- 
dities exchanged by means of coin. But 
the explanatory sentence—peraBodijs γὰρ 
ἐγένετο χάριν, ὁ δὲ τόκος αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πλέον 
—seems to show that ὀβολοστατικὴ is 
hated because it seeks to accumulate coin 
instead of using it in the furtherance of 
exchange. In order to reconcile the 
explanatory sentence and the sentence 
explained, read in the latter ἐπ᾽ instead 
of ἀπ’ or ὑπ᾽, omit τὴν with M$, and restore 
Bekker’s ὅπερ. In this way we obtain 
an appropriate sense: “ὀβολοστατικὴ is 
hated because it is directed to the acqui- 
sition of coin, instead of to the end with 
a view to which coin was invented: for it 
was to further exchange that coin was in- 
troduced, while interest multiplies coin 
itself’” (Jackson). 

§6 5. τόκος] ‘‘ Perhaps from Plato 
Rep. VIII. §55E, of δὲ δὴ χρηματισταὶ ἐγκύ- 
ψαντες, οὐδὲ δοκοῦντες τούτους ὁρᾶν, τῶν 
λοιπῶν τὸν ἀεὶ ὑπείκοντα ἐνιέντες ἀργύριον 
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ὅμοια γὰρ τὰ τοκτύμενα τοῖς μων αὐτά ἐστιν, ὁ δὲ (IL) 
τόκος γίνεται νόμισμα ἐκ νομίσματος. ὥστε καὶ μάλιστα παρὰ ~ 
φύσιν οὗτος τῶν πρηματισμῶν ἐστίν. 


1 ἐπεὶ δὲ τὰ πρὸς τὴν γνῶσιν διωρίκαμεν ἱκανῶς, τὰ ν 
το πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν δεῖ διελθεῖν. πάντα δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα τὴν 

\ , , " \ » 2 2 

μὲν θεωρίαν ἐλεύθερον ἔχει, τὴν δ᾽ ἐμπειρίαν ἀναγκαίαν. 


ἔστι δὲ τῆς χρηματιστικῆς μέρη χρήσιμα τὸ περὶ τὰ κτήματα 


ἔμπειρον εἶναι, ποῖα λυσιτελέστατα καὶ ποῦ καὶ πῶς, οἷον 


ψ. a x a A t ς , \ 
τ ἵππων κτῆσις ποία τις ἢ βοῶν ἢ προβάτων, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
βετῶν λοιπῶν ζῴων (δεῖ γὰρ ἔμπειρον εἶναι πρὸς ἄλληλά τε 
τούτων τίνα λυσιτελέστατα, καὶ ποῖα ἐν ποίοις τόποις" 


ἡ ἐκ is omitted by I? Bk. and P4 (1st hand), perhaps rightly: it is added by P4 


(corrector) _ || 
δὲ] δὴ Lambin, perhaps rightly || 
Bernays 


τιτρώσκοντες Kal τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκγόνους τόκους 
πολλαπλασίους κομιζόμενοι πολὺν τὸν κη- 
φῆνα καὶ πτωχὸν ἐμποιοῦσι τῇ πόλει. Still 
earlier in Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 846, ἀξία 
γοῦν ef τόκου, τεκοῦσα τοιοῦτον téKov” 
(Ridgeway). Cp. also Plato Reg. VI. 
507 A, Politic. 276 A. 

With 3—8 διὰ τὸ κτὰ comp. Plato Zaws 
ν. 742 C, VIII. 842 B. Every one will agree 
with Fiilleborn that this proof is sophis- 
tical. But Stahr rightly observes: ‘it 
was not until capital itself attained its 
complete development, that is, only in 
recent times, that the justification and 
reasonable necessity of interest became 
clear. The history of capital recounts 
the gigantic efforts that had to be made, 
the difficulties that had to be surmounted, 
in order toits formation. From the point 
of view of universal history the high rate 
of interest in ancient times has perhaps 
‘been a favourable means to that end; yet 
its immediate effect, in conjunction with 
a cruel law of debtor and creditor, was 
to excite repulsion in men with moral 
natures and this led them decisively to 
condemn interest altogether, as Plato 
did. 

All this tends to give Aristotle’s whole 
theory of exchange the following shape: 
‘he ‘first includes under the term Ex- 
change (ἀλλαγή) all buying and selling 
barter. Next he subdivides this genus 
into two species, the one good and praise- 
worthy, the other not so. The former 
belongs to Economic. It exchanges the 
surplus stock of the household for commo- 
dities which the household needs; or if 


10 δὲ] yap Τ' Ar., perhaps rightly || 
τῆς omitted by Π2ΞΒΚ. || 


11 ἐλευθέριον ? Jackson || 12 
κτήματα] κτήνη 


this surplus stock be sold for money it is 
with no intention of making a profit, but 
only to purchase other necessaries with 
the proceeds. The other species is dis- 
tinguished by the intention of making a 
profit, and this exchange with a view to 
gain is χρηματιστικὴ in the narrower sense 
or trading proper. It is again subdivided 
into two branches: the one includes all 
traffic in commodities whether in ex- 
change for other commodities or for 
money, the other is traffic in money 
alone by lending it on interest. Aristotle 
regards this last as wholly detestable: the 
former as less bad, but still bad enough’ 
(Schlosser). SuszEM. (98) 

vc. 11 Production viewed on the prac- 
tical side. Cp. Analysis p. 100. 

§1 τὸ Xprjow=practical application, 
as in 19 § 15. 

πάντα δὲ κτλὶ The theory has its 
limitations solely in the nature of the 
case generally; but in practice the nature 
of the particular locality where we live, 
and therefore the climate, the character 
of the soil, &c, determine whether we are 
chiefly confined to agriculture or to cattle- 
rearing, to mining or commerce by sea, 
whether there can be preserves of fish 
and fishing or not, which sorts of grain or 
of cattle must be procured, and so on 
(Schiitz). SusEM. (99) 

11 For ἐλεύθερον )( ἀναγκαίαν, strictly 
limited, cp. AMetaph, 1.2 § II 982 b 27: 
αὕτη (Fi irst Philosophy) μόνη ἐλευθέρα 
τῶν ἐπιστημῶν, and ὃ 14 983 a το, ἀναγ- 
καιότεραι μὲν οὖν πᾶσαι αὐτῆς. 
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ἄλλα yap ἐν ἄλλαις εὐθηνεῖ χώραις), εἶτα περὶ γεωργίας, (IV) 
καὶ ταύτης ἤδη ψιλῆς τε καὶ πεφυτευμένης, καὶ μελιτ-: 
19 τουργίας, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕξῴων τῶν πλωτῶν ἢ πτηνῶν, ἀφ᾽ 
88 ὅσων ἔστι τυγχάνειν βοηθείας. τῆς μὲν οὖν. οἰκειοτάτης χρη- 3 
21 ματιστικῆξ ταῦτα μόρια καὶ πρῶτα, τῆς δὲ μεταβλητικῆς 
μέγιστον μὲν ἐμπορία (καὶ ταύτης μέρη τρία, ναυκληρία’ 
φορτηγία παράστασις" διαφέρει δὲ τούτων ἕτερα ἑτέρων τῷ 
τὰ μὲν ἀσφαλέστερα εἶναι, τὰ δὲ πλείω πορίζειν τὴν ἐπι- 
gaxaptiav), δεύτερον δὲ τοκισμός, τρίτον δὲ μισθαρνία (ταύ- 


“ὅτης δ᾽ ἣ μὲν. τῶν βαναύσων τεχνῶν, ἣ δὲ τῶν ἀτέχνων 
καὶ τῷ σώματι μόνῳ χρησίμων)" τρίτον δὲ εἶδος χρημα- 


τιστικῆς μεταξὺ ταύτης καὶ τῆς πρώτης (ἔχει γὰρ καὶ τῆς 
κατὰ φύσιν τι μέρος καὶ τῆς μεταβλητικῆς), ὅσα ἀπὸ γῆς 


26 τεχνῶν] τεχνιτῶν Vermehren, perhaps rightly || 
P4 (corrector), ἄλλως τρίτον pin the margin || 


§2 17 ed@nvet=thrive, have abundant 
offspring: see Verrall Zrans. of Camb. 
Phil. Soc. WU. Ὁ. 165. 

18 ἤδη and here (when we come to this) 
we find two kinds: agriculture proper and 
fruit-growing. The technical terms per- 
haps of Apollodoros, § 7. 

The cultivation of the olive and in 
particular of the vine would be included 
under 7 πεφυτευμένη; see Steitz Hestod’s 
Works and Days (Leipzig 1871) p. 27 f. 
SuUSEM. (100) 

8 3 23 doprnyla=inland trade. Su- 
SEM. This is the view of the commen- 
tators generally, but Cope disputes it. 
He remarks: ‘ φορτηγὸς and its deriva- 
tives φορτηγεῖν, φορτηγικός, φορταγωγός, 
φορταγωγεῖν, seem to be always applied 
to commerce carried on by sea, whether 
ναῦς or πλοῖα be expressed or not (the 
sense of ‘ porter’ given in the lexx. seems 
not necessary in any of the passages, cp. 
Theogn. Frag. 679, Aesch. Frag. Phryg. 
242). For this reason, and because 
commerce by land at Athens and in 
Greece generally was so utterly insigni- 
ficant in comparison that it might well be 


᾿ gue passed over without notice, I rather think 


that Aris. means by vavednpla budding 
and letting out ships for traffic, and by 
φορτηγία commerce proper, the transport 
of goods on board of them, perhaps in- 
cluding also land transport. On this 
view Xenophon’s distinction De Lep. 
Laced. 7 ὁ μὲν γεωργεῖ, ὁ δὲ ναυκληρεῖ, ὁ 
δὲ ἐμπορεύεται, would correspond to Ar- 


24 τρίτον] τέταρτον II! and 
29 ὅσα] οὖσα Bernays 


istotle’s here.” 

παράστασις virtually=Kkarndcx}, sta- 
taria mercatura, hominum nimirum in foro 
consistentium. 

24 ἀσφαλέστερα] For definition of 
ἀσφάλεια in this connexion, see Rhet. 1. 5. 
ἡ τὸ ἐνταῦθα καὶ οὕτω κεκτῆσθαι ὥστ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 
αὑτῷ εἶναι τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτῶν (Jackson). 

ἐπικαρπία -- profit additional to the 
principal (τἀρχαϊῖον): see on § 11. 

25 μισθαρνία κτλ] Cp. § 6 below. 
In any case the division is incomplete. 
The occupations distinguished in § 6 as 
Texvixwrarat, which are not unskilled 
manual labour nor service for wages, are 
here omitted : see 22. (102, 103). More- 
over in V(VIII). 2. §, where μισθαρνικαὶ 
ἐργασίαι are said to be degrading and 
βάναυσοι, the term has quite a different 
meaning, see 22. (981). SUSEM. (101) 

8 4 26 By ἄτεχνοι καὶ τῷ σώματι 
μόνον χρήσιμοι Cope understands the 
θῆτες in a general division of the popula- 
tion ; farm-labourers, porters, etc. 

29 ὅσα κτλ is in loose apposition to 
εἶδος χρημ., “811 the wealth or property 
derived from land and such of its useful 
products as are employed by the pro- 
prietor himself,” like the καρποὶ of ἡ πεφυ- 
τευμένη γεωργία. Even if Bernays’ οὖσα 
is right, we cannot accept his punctuation 
(a colon after 28 πρώτης, no parenthesis, 
but a single sentence from ἔχει to 31 
μεταλλευτική) or his translation of οὖσα 
ἀπὸ γῆς; ‘directed to the land’, SusEM. 


192 ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν A, 11. (I. 11. 4 


Ν a > A a Le 3 , \ f pA (IV) 

39 KaL τῶν amo γῆς γινομένων, akapT@Y μὲν χρησίμων δέ, (p- 18) 
βδοῖον ὑλοτομία τε Kal πᾶσα μεταλλευτική. αὕτη δὲ πολλὰ 
ἤδη περιείληφε γένη: πολλὰ γὰρ εἴδη τῶν ἐκ γῆς μεταλ- 

λευομένων ἐστίν. δὲ τούτων καθόλου 

δὲ ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι χρήσιμον μὲν 

ἐργασίας, τὸ ἐνδιατρίβειν. εἰσὶ δὲ 

ἐλάχιστον τύχης, 


ἑκάστου 
μέρος 

φορτικὸν δὲ 

ἐργασιῶν 


περὶ μὲν εἴρηται 8 


καὶ τὸ κατὰ 
8 6 πρὸς 


36 τεχνικώταται μὲν τῶν 


γῦν, 
τὰς 

“ 

όπου 


βαναυσόταταν δ᾽ ἐν als 


τὰ σώματα λωβῶνται 


μάλιστα, 


δουλικώταται δὲ ὅπου τοῦ σώματος πλεῖσται χρήσεις, ἀγεννέ-᾿ 


31 ὑλοτομία] ἡ λατομία Thomas Aquinas and Susem.}, but wrongly || 33 περὶ... 
35 ἐνδιατρίβειν Susem. transposes to follow 39 ἀρετῆς ; see Zntrod. p. 78 || δὴ Susem., 
δὲ Τ' II Bk., omitted by Ar. || 35 εἰσὶ...39 ἀρετῆς was first seen by Montecatino to 
be out of place, it was erroneously transposed by Piccart to precede 27 τρίτον δὲ || 


36 P45 Q Ald. S*T> Bk. insert τῆς before τύχης || 


perhaps rightly 


30 ἀκάρπων] Compare Phe. 1. 5.7: 
κάρπιμα δὲ λέγω ἀφ᾽ ὧν al πρόσοδοι 
(Jackson). 

31 ὕλοτομία, the growing and cutting 
down of timber as distinct from the fruit- 
trees of ἡ πεφυτευμένη γεωργία. 

8 δ 32 γένη, εἴδη interchanged: cp. 
8 § 2 ἕτερον εἶδος with § 3 ἕτερον γένος. 

8 6 36 ὅπου ἐλάχιστον τύχης] 
‘where chance has least play”: where 
nearly everything turns upon acquaintance 
with the facts, technical knowledge and 
skill; where the skilled craftsman’s hand 
is guided by intellectual training, which 
is the all-important element. Cp. Walter 
op. ¢. 505 f. Clearly Aristotle means what 
we call the fine arts and all the higher 
technical pursuits, including the sciences 
themselves and rhetoric, if followed or 
taught professionally for pay. In parti- 
cular the art of the sophists, for which see 
nm. (552) on Il. 9. 8, also V(VIII). 2. 5 
with z. (981). SUSEM. (102) 

Compare Polos, ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἐμπειρία 
τέχνην ἐποίησεν, ἢ δ᾽ ἀπειρία τύχην, 
Metaph. τ. τ. 8, 981 ἃ 4 (Jackson). 

37 βαναυσόταται κτλ This and 
many other passages—c. 13 § 13; III. 4 
§ 12,5 § 4, 86; a 3.14 § 73 
ν(σ τ. 2 8 5» § 6, 4§ 6, §§ 3-6, § 16, 
ἡ § 73; vu(vi). 4 88 11, 12 with motes; 
Plato, Laws v. 741 E, 743 Ὁ f., cp. VIII. 
831cCf., 846D f.; Xenoph. Occ. 4 § 2 f., 
cp. 6 § 6, το § 10 — show clearly how 
closely related were the conceptions of 
the servile (cp. #. 43) and the mechanical 
both to Aristotle and to the Greeks at large 


38 ἀγενέσταται Μ5 ῬΙ"4 Ο Ald., 


(see further Herod. 11. 167). ‘Servile’ 
occupations like that of the hired labourer, 
§ 4, form according to this description 
the proper antithesis to those which are 
‘artistic’ (7. 102); mechanical trades are 
intermediate, yet even the artizan, to say 
nothing of the labourer, is only a superior 
kind of slave. Aristotle has really be- 
fore him the ‘‘sedentary ” crafts, τέχναι 
ἑδραῖαι Hud. Eth. 1. 4. Δ, 1250 a 30, 
which are not conducive to bodily health 
or a noble carriage; V(VIII). 2. 4 7. (980). 
Similarly we read in Plato Rep. VI. 495 Ὁ 
that manual labour disfigures the body 
and mars the soul; Xen. /.c. says that it - 
hurts men’s bodies by keeping them in 
a sitting posture (καθῆσθαι) cooped up in- 
doors (σκιατραφεῖσθαι), or in other cases 
standing all day long over the furnace; 
and Pseudo-Plato Zrast. 137 B that it 
makes them go about with stooping 
shoulders and backs bent κυπτάξοντα ζῆν 
(the references from Eaton). This is to- 
tally unlike the way in which Socrates 
thinks and judges: ‘he speaks as the 
son of a poor craftsman, Plato Xenophon 
and Aristotle like men of rank and pro- 
perty’, Zeller Phil. d. Gr. 11 i 142 (Eng. 
tr. Socrates and Socratics p. 170 m 1). 
Compare Xen. Mem. 111. ¢. 10. With 
the definition of servile employments 
compare c. 2 § 2 #. (6b) andc. 5 § 7 ff. 
SuseM. (103) 

For λωβῶνται see ν(ν 111). 4. 1: the 
workmen themselves ‘spoil’ or ‘deprave’ 
their bodies; z.e. render them feeble and 
unfit to do service for the state in war. 


I. 11. 9] 1258 b 30—1259 a 15, 193 
39 otatrat δὲ ὅπου ἐλάχιστον προσδεῖ ἀρετῆς. (IV) 
33 «περὶ ἑκάστου δὴ τούτων καθόλου μὲν εἴρηται 


84 «καὶ νῦν, τὸ δὲ κατὰ μέρος ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι χρήσιμον μὲν πρὸς 
81 «τὰς ἐργασίας, φορτικὸν δὲ τὸ ἐνδιατρίβειν:» ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐνίοις 4 


40 γεγραμμένα περὶ τούτων, οἷον Χαρητίδῃ τῷ Παρίῳ καὶ 
τρρα Απολλοδώρῳ τῷ Λημνίῳ περὶ γεωργίας καὶ ψιλῆς καὶ 


πεφυτευμένης, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἄλλοις περὶ ἄλλων, ταῦτα μὲν 
ἐκ τούτων θεωρείτω ὅτῳ ἐπιμελές: ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὰ λεγόμενα 
4 σποράδην, δι ἐπιτετυχήκασιν ἔνιοι χρηματιζόμενοι, 
88 δεῖ συλλέγειν. πάντα γὰρ ὠφέλιμα ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῖς τιμῶσι 
τὴν χρηματιστικήν, οἷον καὶ τὸ Θάλεω Μιλησίου ° 
τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι κατανόημά τι χρηματιστικόν, ἀλλ᾽’ ἐκείνῳ 
μὲν διὰ τὴν σοφίαν προσάπτουσι, τυγχάνει δὲ καθόλου τι 
89 ὄν. ὀνειδιζόντων γὰρ αὐτῷ διὰ τὴν πενίαν ὡς ἀνωφελοῦς 
τοτῆς φιλοσοφίας οὔσης, κατανοήσαντά φασιν αὐτὸν ἐλαιῶν 


2 
ων 


a 
TOU 


φορὰν ἐσομένην ἐκ τῆς ἀστρολογίας, ἔτει χειμῶνος 
εὐπορήσαντα “χρημάτων ὀλίγων ἀρραβῶνας 
ἐλαιουργείων τῶν τ᾽ ἐν Μιλήτῳ 


ba 

ὄντος 
π Ν 

διαδοῦναι τῶν 
, / 

καὶ Χίῳ πάντων, ὀλίγου 


μισθωσάμενον ἅτ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἐπιβάλλοντος" ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς 


15 ἧκε, πολλῶν ζητουμένων 


vA 
Apa 


καὶ ἐξαίφνης, ἐκμισθοῦντα 


40 χάρητι (χάριτι M®) δὴ II Ar. Bk. Bernays 
1259 ἃ 6 olov......18 σπουδάζουσιν seems to have been used by Hieronymos 


of Rhodes as quoted by Diog. Laert. I. 26 || 


13 ἐλαιουργείων P! and Hieron, 


ἐλαιουργῶν Τ' Susem.1?*, ἐλαιούργων P4, ἐλαιουργιῶν ΜΗΟ (Ὁ) 5ὺ ΤΡ, ἐλαιουργίων P23 


Ald. Bk. Bernays, ἐλεουργιῶν L* 


39 ὅπου .... ἀρετῆς] ‘where excel- 
lence” of any kind, and so, where bodily 
excellence ‘‘ is least needed.” No doubt 
lending money on interest is particularly 
meant, 10 § 4. Such business he includes 
under the servile occupations. SUSEM. 
(104) 

8 7 40 περὶ τούτων] With the 
transposition this aptly refers to 34 7d 
κατὰ μέρος ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι, exact parti- 
culars in detail. 

1259 a 1 ᾿Απολλοδώρῳ τῷ Anpvla] 
Also mentioned by Varro &. #. 1. 1. 8, 
and several times in Pliny’s aural His- 
tory. SUSEM. (108) 

3 ὅτῳ ἐπιμελές -- whoever is interested 
in the subject. We are referred to 

written works in Phe. 1. 4. 13, 1360 a 30. 

88 6 τὸ Θάλεω] Mic. Zth, vi. 7. 5 
1141 Ὁ 3 ff. On Thales see Zeller 1. 
168 ff. [Eng. tr. Pre-Socratics 1. Ὁ. 211 ff.] 


Η, 


SusEM. (105 b) 

8 διὰ τὴν σοφίαν] Aristoph. Clouds 
180, Birds 1009. 

καθόλου τι] The device (κατανόημα) is 
of general application, depending (as ex- 
plained in § 12) on the possession of a 
monopoly. See Boeckh p. 52 f. Eng. tr. 

8 9 12 ἀρραβῶνας διαδοῦναι κτλ] 
‘*paid deposits in advance to engage the 
various oil-presses”: dpp. = earnest money, 
as guarantee for the execution of the con- 
tract: 64a 5. because the sums were distri- 
buted, paid to various owners. Quite 
apart from the external authority for ἐλαι- 
ουργείων (Hieronymos), it seems more 
business-like to engage the oil-mills, six 
months beforehand, than the workmen. 

13 ὀλίγου μισθ.] “taking them at a 
low rental, because there was no one to 
outbid him”: éweBdd\ew=add, make a 
higher bid, run up the price. 


13 


194 TIOAITIKON A. 11. [1.11.9 


ὃν τρόπον ἠβούλετο, πολλὰ χρήματα συλλέξαντα ἐπιδεῖξαι, (IV 
ὅτι ῥᾷάδιόν ἐστι πλουτεῖν τοῖς φιλοσόφοις, ἂν βούλωνται, ἀλλ᾽ 
810 οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ περὶ ὃ σπουδάζουσιν. Θαλῆς μὲν οὖν λέγεται τοῦτον 6 
\ , ᾽ , θ. a so, ΟΣ δ g 
τὸν τρόπον ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσασθαι τῆς σοφίας" ἔστι δ᾽, ὥσπερ 
f 

20 εἴπομεν, καθόλου TO τοιοῦτον χρηματιστικόν, ἐάν Tis δύνηται 

, μὰ 

μονοπωλίαν αὑτῷ κατασκευάζειν. διὸ καὶ τῶν πόλεων ἔνιαι (p.: 
n , . 

τοῦτον ποιοῦνται τὸν πόρον, ὅταν ἀπορῶσι χρημάτων" μονο- 

A 
gli πωλίαν γὰρ τῶν ὠνίων ποιοῦσιν. ἐν Σικελίᾳ δέ τις τεθέντος Ἰ 
map αὐτῷ νομίσματος συνεπρίατο πάντα τὸν σίδηρον ἐκ 

a A εἶ na ie 3 > a > 
“958 τῶν σιδηρείων, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ws ἀφίκοντο ἐκ τῶν ἐμπο- 

ε ΝΜ > ft ἐξ ? \ 4 ς 

ρίων οἱ ἔμποροι, ἐπώλει μόνος, οὐ πολλὴν ποιήσας ὑπερβο- 
λὴν τῆς τιμῆς GAN ὅμως πεντήκοντα ταλάντοις 
812 ἐπέλαβεν ἑκατόν. τοῦτον μὲν οὖν ὁ Διονύσιος αἰσθόμενος τὰ 8 
μὲν χρήματα ἐκέλευσεν ἐκκομίσασθαι, μὴ μέντοι ye ἔτι 
Ξομένειν ἐν Συρακούσαις, ὡς πόρους εὑρίσκοντα τοῖς αὑτοῦ 
πράγμασιν ἀσυμφόρους" τὸ μέντοι ὅραμα Θάλεω καὶ τοῦτο 
ταὐτόν ἐστιν (ἀμφότερον γὰρ ἑαυτοῖς ἐτέχνασαν γενέσθαι 
818 μονοπωλίαν) χρήσιμον δὲ γνωρίζειν ταῦτα καὶ τοῖς πολι- 


3 na 
ἐπὶ τοῖς 


τικοῖς. πολλαῖς γὰρ πόλεσι δεῖ χρηματισμοῦ καὶ τοιούτων 
86 πόρων, ὥσπερ οἰκίᾳ, μᾶλλον δέ. διόπερ τινὲς καὶ πολι- 


τεύονται τῶν πολιτευομένων ταῦτα μόνον. 
192 ἐπεὶ δὲ τρία μέρη τῆς οἰκονομικῆς ἦν, ev μὲν δε-Ν 
σποτική, περὶ ἧς εἴρηται πρότερον, ἕν δὲ πατρική, τρίτον δὲ 


16 συλλέξαντος Ῥέ Ald., συλλέξαντες ShT? || 
28 τοῦτο SP Bk. || ὁ omitted by M*P! || 30 αὐτοῦ IT Bk. || 31 ὅραμα] εὕρημα 
Camerarius, θεώρημα ? Koraes || Θάλῃ καὶ τούτῳ Susem.1*, Thali et huic William, 


pethaps rightly || 37 μέρη omitted by II? (added by a later handin 50) || 38 [περὶ 
«πρότερον Schmidt 


25 ἐμποριών P23, πορίων M® || 


§10 21 ἔνιαι] Selymbria, Byzantium, advantage’ (Postgate). Also Plato Phaedr. 


and Lampsakos are instances given by Ps. 
Aristotle Oeconom. 11. 18 1348 Ὁ 33, 4 § 4 
1346 b 25, 8 1347 a 32. 

8 11 27 ἐπὶ τοῖς πεντήκοντα] “ on” 
or ‘‘in addition to his capital of fifty 
talents he received a hundred more”: he 
made a profit of roo talents on his origi- 
nal fifty. The preposition has the same 
force in τόκοι ἐπίτριτοι Rhet. 111. το. 7, 
and the analogous fractions. 

§12 28 Undoubtedly Dionysios the 
elder who is mentioned 11, 15. 16 2. 
SusEM. (106) 

31 ὅραμα] ‘ discovery’: cp. Dem. adv. 
Mid. § 60 533, 25, οὐδεὶς πώποτε τοῦτ᾽ 
εἶδε τὸ πλεονέκτημα ‘had an eye to this 


267 A εἶδον ὡς τιμητέα. 

8 13 35 διόπερ κτλῇ See Exc. III. 
and Introd, p. 31 2. (1). SUSEM. (106 b) 
Possibly an allusion to Eubulos. 

c.12 The remaining branches of Eco- 
nomics : the relations of the head of the 
household (1) to his wife, (2) to his children, 

81 37 éme...tv] ce 3 81, 2. SUSEM. 
(107) Comp. Mic. Eth. ν. 6. ο διὸ μᾶλλον 
πρὸς γυναῖκά ἐστι δίκαιον ἢ πρὸς τέκνα καὶ 
κτήματα' τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι τὸ οἰκονομικὸν 
δίκαιον with Jackson’s note, ‘‘in Pod, 111. 
6 ὃ 7 however οἰκονομικὴ as an epithet of 
ἀρχὴ is used to include all three rela- 
tions.” Justice detween man and wife is 
really ἀνώνυμον, 3 8 2. 


I. 12. 2] 1259 a 16—1259 b 8. 195 


f 
γαμική, * * καὶ γὰρ γυναικὸς ἄρχειν καὶ τέκνων, ὡς ἐλευθέ- (V) 

40 pwv μὲν ἀμφοῖν, οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦ γυναικὸς μὲν πολιτικῶς τέκνων 


84 τέρου καὶ ἀτέλοῦς. 
5 πλείσταις μεταβάλλει τὸ ἄρχον καὶ τὸ ἀρχόμενον (ἐξ 


yy , an / ς t > f , 
appev φύσει του θήλεος ηγεμονικΚῶώτερον, εὐ μὴ TOU συνε- 


A , \ nr 
oTnke παρὰ φύσιν, καὶ τὸ πρεσβύτερον καὶ τέλειον TOD 


2 Ν μὴ 
ἐν μὲν οὖν 


Le ἢ ' 

δὲ βασιλικῶς" τό τε γὰρ 
νεω- 

a aA 3 a n 
ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς ταῖς 2 
ἴσου 


γὰρ εἶναι βούλεται τὴν φύσιν καὶ διαφέρειν μηδέν), duos 


δέ, ὅταν τὸ μὲν ἄρχῃ τὸ δὲ ἄρχηται, ἕητεῖ διαφορὰν 


εἶναι 


καὶ σχήμασι καὶ λόγοις καὶ τιμαῖς, ὥσπερ καὶ Αμασις εἶπε 


* 


39 γαμικὴ 


translating ἄρχει, ignore the lacuna: ἔστιν ἄρχειν, a Paris ms. 2042. 


1259 Ὁ 2 που] πως Π' (emended by p+) 


39 ‘yopiky**] There is here a consi- 
derable lacuna. For the sense some such 
restoration as the following may. be pro- 
posed: ‘‘ Economic science has, we saw, 
three branches, treating of (a) the relation 
of master and slave which has been dis- 
cussed above, (8) the paternal and (γ) 
the conjugal relation. <Further wesaw 
that in general a slave is only a piece of 
property, persons as well as things being 
included under that head; and it is not 
the acquisition but the use and mainte- 
nance of property which is properly a 
part of economic science. This science 
may therefore be divided into (1) the 
guidance and rule of the fersons of the 
household, (2) the right use of the pvo- 
perty. The former includes the treatment 
of the conjugal and paternal relations: 
the relation of master and slave would 
come partly under the one, partly under 
the other. The householder has to care 
for the improvement and excellence of 
all that belongs to the household, and 
hence for the improvement and excellence 
of the property; but property is only a 
means to the end which the household 
seeks to attain, and the living chattel is 
more important than lifeless objects. 
It is therefore the householder’s main 
task to direct aright the free members of 
the house.”> Inc. 12 the differences in 
this rule as exercised over the different 
free members of the family are paren- 
thetically specialized, but in c. 13 the 
leading thought itself is resumed and ex- 
plained. Cp. Thurot Zvudes p. 14 ἔ., 
Susemihl in Rhein. Mus. XX. pp. 212— 
215 (where however some mistakes need 


καὶ γὰρ Conring; Bernays by altering ἄρχειν into ἀρκτέον, Ar. by 


See the Comm. 


correction), Biichsenschiitz of. ¢. 716. 
SusEM. (107 Ὁ) 

1259 br πολιτικῶς] likea magistrate 
in a republic, or, more precisely, an ari- 
stocracy, Nic. Zth. Vil. 10 § 5, 11 § 4. 
Cp. Zeller 11 ii 619 7. (1). SUSEM. (108) 

§2 4 ἐν μὲν οὖν κτλ]ῇ Here follows 
a discussion, as to (1) how far the rule of 
the husband over the wife may fitly be 
compared with republican government, 
despite certain differences between them ; 
(2) how far the rule of a father over his 
children may be compared with monar- 
chical government. Cp. further I. 5 § 7 
nm. (42 Ὁ) and 13 §9 2. (117). SUSEM. 
(109) “In most cases where citi- 
zens rule over citizens rulers and subjects 
change places, for they (τὸ ἄρχον καὶ τὸ 
ἀρχόμενον nom. to βούλεται and to ἔητεῖ) 
tend to be on an equ lity in nature and 
to differ not at all”: τὴν φύσιν an ad- 
verbial accus. as 11. 2. 6 τὴν φύσιν ἴσους, 
IV(VII). I. 10 ποιός τις τὴν φύσιν, Cp. 15 
below φύσει διαφέρειν. Yet some have 
taken τὴν φύσιν, as subject of εἶναι, to 
mean the spirit of republican citizenship, 
or the ‘natures’ of the citizens. 

8 σχήμασι, outward signs, insignia: 
λόγοις, titles. 

ὥσπερ καὶ "Αμασις κτλ] Herodotos 
tells this story, 11. 172. Amasis, who 
had deposed his predecessor Apries 
(Hophra), was at first despised by the 
Egyptians on account of his low birth. 
Whereupon he had a statue of gold 
made out of a foot-bath, in which he and 
his guests had been accustomed to wash 
their feet. When this statue was set up 
the Egyptians paid it due reverence, and 
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196 TIOAITIKON A. 12. [1.12.2 
τὸν περὶ τοῦ ποδανιπτῆρος λόγον' τὸ δ᾽ ἄρρεν ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ θῆλν 
τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον. ἡ δὲ τῶν τέκνων ἀρχὴ βασιλική" 


τὸ γὰρ γεννῆσαν καὶ κατὰ φιλίαν καὶ 
σβείαν ἐστίν, ὅπερ ἐστὶ βασιλικῆς εἶδος 


ρος τὸν Δία προσηγόρευσεν εἰπὼν 


κατὰ πρε- 
διὸ καλῶς ὍὍμη- 


ἄρχον 
ἀρχῆς. 


Be gscn ΟΣ ‘ 
πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν te θεῶν τε 

τὸν βασιλέα τούτων ἁπάντων. φύσει γὰρ τὸν βασιλέα δια- 
ra x nm a f ? 5 \ ΗΝ Gee ay Α Ὰ, 
φέρειν μὲν δεῖ, τῷ γένει δ᾽ εἶναι τὸν αὐτόν' ὅπερ πέπονθε τὸ 
πρεσβύτερον πρὸς τὸ νεώτερον καὶ ὃ γεννήσας πρὸς τὸ τέκνον. 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι πλείων ἡ σπουδὴ τῆς οἰκονομίας 
\ 2. 4 x \ \ fal 3 t fal \ 
περὶ τοὺς εὐϑριασισιε Ὁ περὶ τὴ τῶν ἀψύχων (τὸ ON καὶ 
περὶ τὴν aera τούτων ἢ περὶ τὴν vis κτήσεως, OV καλοῦμεν 

πλοῦτον, καὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων μᾶλλον i δούλων. 

» 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν περὶ δούλων ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις, πότερον ἔστιν 
Ὑ)- 
ἀρετή τις δούλου παρὰ τὰς dpyaviKas καὶ διακονικὰς ἄλλη τιμι- 
, 

ὡτέρα τούτων, οἷον σωφροσύνη καὶ ἀνδρία καὶ δικαιοσύνη καὶ 
lal ow Lal 7. [4 na - a > 7 Ν 
τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιούτων ἕξεων, ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεμία παρὰ 
τὰς σωματικὰς ὑπηρεσίας (ἔχει γὰρ ἀπορίαν ἀμφοτέρως" εἴτε 
γὰρ ἔστιν, τί διοίσουσι τῶν ἐλευθέρων ; εἴτε μὴ ἔστιν, ὄντων 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ λόγου κοινωνούντων ἄτοπον)" δὲ 


σχεδὸν 

15 After ἁπάντων p? adds as a gloss δηλονότι πατέρα εἰπών, and this πατέρα εἰπὼν 
has crept into the text of 'M*® || 17 τὸ] τὸν I’ P4S” Ar, before νεώτερον || 18 * * 
φανερὸν [τοίνυν] PSchmidt; see on 1254224 || 26 etre] εἴτι P4 S> ΤΡ, ef τι P2& 
Ald. || 28 δὲ] δὴ M* P34 Q 50 ΤΡ Ald, and P? (corr.?) 


Amasis, calling them together, explained θρωποι Works and Days 108 (J. G. 


to what vile uses the object of their pre- Schneider). See Steitz op. c 50 f. 
sent adoration had once been put. Simi- Susem. (110 Ὁ) 
larly he had risen from the common c. 13 Various degrees of excellence 


people to the throne, and as king he 
demanded their respect. SUSEM, (110) 

§3 9 ἀεὶ )(κατὰ μέρος τ ὃ 2. The hus- 
band holds, as it were, permanent office. 

II κατὰ $. ] by right of affection. 

12 ὅπερ ἐστὶ krh]=and this gives a 
form of monarchy, viz. hereditary monar- 
chy, 111. 14. 6. ,Bernays takes εἶδος as ‘ es- 
sential nature ’ » but compare Nic. Eth. 
VIII. 10. 4, ἡ μὲν yap πατρὸς πρὸς υἱεῖς 
κοινωνία βασιλείας ἔχει σχῆμα. 

16 τῷ γένει δ᾽ εἶναι τὸν αὐτόν] So 
too in Pindar’s words, ἕν ἀνδρῶν ἕν θεῶν 

γένος, ἐκ μιᾶς δὲ πνέομεν ματρὸς ἀμφό- 
τεροι Nem. 6. 1, men are of one race with 
the gods, earth being the common mother 
of both. The same is implied by Hesiod’ 5 
verse ὡς ὁμόθεν γεγάασι θεοὶ θνητοί τ᾽ ἄν- 


requisite in the different members of the 
household ; 883 1—11. The promotion of 
this excellence in slaves, 88 12—143 in 
women and children, §§ 15, τό. 

Cp. Analys. p. 101, Jntrod. p. 31. 

§ 1 18 “τοίνυν traducendo ad novam 
cogitationem inservit’ Bonitz Jud. Ar. 
quoting Physics 1. 2 887, 8 185 b 3,9. 
Perhaps it only resumes a thought pre- 
viously expressed, ‘then’, ‘accordingly’: 
see 22. (το7 Ὁ). Bernays gives ‘It is clear 
beforehand then.’ SusEM. 

20 Here πλοῦτος-Ξ ἀρετὴ κτήσεως, but 
in 8 § 15 it is πλῆθος ὀργάνων. 

21 μᾶλλον ἢ δούλων] Cp. x. (33) on 
4 8 τ καὶ ζῆν καὶ εὖ ζῆν. SUSEM. (111) 

82 25 τῶν ἄλλων ἕξεων sc. Tis = τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀρετῶν; Rhet. 1. 6.9 with Cope’s x. 


(V) 


(p. 2 


ω 


Lod 


40 Καίος, 
1260 TETAL καλῶς; ἀκόλαστος γὰρ ὧν καὶ δειλὸς οὐδὲν ποιήσει 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι ἀνάγκη μὲν μετέχειν 


1. 18. 6] 


ἃ 2 yoy 
TQAUTOV ἔστι TO 


1259 b 9—1260 a 7. 
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εἰ ὲ t > * ι t a + a 
30 πότερα καὶ τούτων εἰσὶν ἀρεταί, Kal δεῖ τὴν γυναῖκα σώφρονα 
πὰ εἾ > 
εἶναι καὶ ἀνδρείαν καὶ δικαίαν, καὶ παῖς ἐστι καὶ ἀκό- 


ϑάλαστος καὶ σώφρων, ἢ οὔ; [καὶ] καθόλου δὴ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐπισκε- 


πτέον περὶ ἀρχομένου φύσει καὶ ἄρχοντος, πότερον ἡ αὐτὴ 
ἀρετὴ ἢ ἑτέρα. εἰ μὲν γὰρ δεῖ ἀμφοτέρους μετέχειν καλο- 
35 καγαθίας, διὰ τί τὸν μὲν ἄρχειν δέοι ἂν τὸν δὲ ἄρχεσθαι 
καθάπαξ; (οὐδὲ γὰρ τῷ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον οἷόν τε διαφέ- 

" \ X AY " \ ΕΝ 3 Ζ \ 
pew τὸ μὲν yap ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν εἴδει διαφέρει, τὸ 


θαυμαστόν. 


πῶς ἄρξει καλώς; 


τῶν προσηκόντων. 


85 δὲ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον οὐδέν)" εἰ δὲ τὸν μὲν δεῖ τὸν δὲ μή, 
εἴτε γὰρ ὁ ἄρχων μὴ ἔσται σώφρων καὶ δί- 
va 4 
εἴθ ὁ 


ἀρχόμενος, πῶς ἀρχθή- 


ἀμφοτέρους ἀρετῆς, ταύτης δ᾽ εἶναι διαφοράς, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν 
86 φύσει ἀρχόντων καὶ ἀρχομένων. καὶ τοῦτο εὐθὺς ὑφηγεῖται πε- 
spi τὴν ψυχήν' ἐν ταύτῃ γάρ ἐστι φύσει τὸ μὲν ἄρχον τὸ δ᾽ 


? f a X 5 > # 

ἀρχόμενον, ὧν ἑτέραν φαμὲν εἶναι ἀρετήν, οἷον 
t if 

δῆλον τοίνυν ὅτι τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον 


ἔχοντος καὶ τοῦ ἀλόγου. 


30 σώφρονα after 31 εἶναι II? Bk. 
καὶ before καθόλου omitted by PM® || 


1260 ἃ 4 ἀρχόντων καὶ omitted by II Ar. Bk. 


τοῦ λόγον 


| 31 καὶ before ἀκόλαστος omitted by ΠῚ || 32 
37 διαφέρει τῷ Ar. 


! ὑφήγηται II? Bk. and p! in the 


margin, ddyyetrac<rd>Schiitz; yet ὑφηγεῖται can also be used passively || 6 μὲν 
εἶναι φαμὲν M®P}, μὲν φαμὲν εἶναι P4 (corrector) 


8 8. 31 παῖς. σώφρων] Compare Mic. 
Eth. Ul. 12. 5 1119 a 33: we apply the 
term ἀκολασία to the faults of children 
so far as they bear a certain resemblance 
to the vice of intemperance (ἀκολασία). 
SusEmM. (111 Ὁ) 

84 37 εἴδει διαφέρει] see on 1 § 2. 

§5 126023 ὥσπερκαὶ.. ἀρχομένων] 
sc. διαφοραὶ εἰσί, as explained 5 § 2 ff. 

§6 4 ὑφηγεῖται] “this is indicated 
(or, given in outline) in the case of the 
soul,” The participle ὑφηγημένος (1 § 3) 
seems evidence that the verb is used pas- 
sively (Bonitz Jud. Ar.); but Schiitz’ 
suggestion <rd>gives the middle a fair 
sense: ‘‘to this result the relations which 
exist in the soul at once lead us.”” SusEM. 

6 ὧν ἑτέραν...) ἀλόγου] ‘and we say 
that a different kind of excellence belongs 
to the one and to the other of these, I 
mean to the rational and irrational parts 
of the soul.” Namely intellectual or 
dianoetic virtue (ἀρετὴ διανοητική) to the 


rational soul: moral virtue (ἠθικὴ ἀρετή, 
excellence of character) courage, temper- 
ance, etc. to the irrational appetitive 
soul ; Zeller 11 ii 624—658. The dianoe- 
tic virtues are discussed in B. v1 of the 
Nic. Eth, and the latest detailed investi- 
gation of this subject, Walter of. c. 283— 
537, gives the following results. 

Each of the three kinds of reason, 
theoretic, creative, and practical in the 
narrower sense (see 7. 40), has its parti- 
cular dianoetic virtue, or it may be, vir- 
tues. Practical wisdom or insight (φρό- 
vyows), if not the only virtue, is at all 
events the most indispensable and im- 

ortant virtue of the practical reason 
(Walter p. 356 ἘΠ}; see on 5 8 9 ἡ. (45) 3 
Ill. 4 §§ 7, 8 2. (474—6), 88 16, 17 22. 
To theoretic reason belongs (i) νοῦς in 
the narrower sense, intelligence, com- 
prehending in itself the two extremes 
of all indemonstrable knowledge, which 
must be assumed for every syllogism and 


ζητούμενον καὶ περὶ γυναικὸς καὶ παιδός, (V) 


σι 


(ῥ. 21) 


§7 


Io 
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ui 
ἔχει καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ὥστ᾽ «ἐπεὶ» φύσει πλείω τὰ [ἄρχοντα (V) 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ A. 13. 


[I. 18. 6 


καὶ] ἀρχόμενα (ἄλλον yap τρόπον τὸ ἐλεύθερον τοῦ δούλου 
ἄρχει καὶ τὸ ἄρρεν τοῦ θήλεος καὶ ἀνὴρ παιδός), καὶ πᾶσιν 


8 ὥστ᾽ <érel> Bernays, while Susem.!-23 had simply ὥστε || πλείω τὰ Ramus, 


τὰ πλείω ΤΠ Bk. 
ἐπεὶ, 1. 8, is untenable || 


for scientific demonstration; at the lower 
end of the scale the immediate judgment 
of perception, and at the other end, by 
means of induction, the principles and 
axioms on which all demonstration, defi- 
nition, and division rest : (ii) ἐπι- 
στήμη, demonstrated science with the 
exception of metaphysic ; and 
(iii) σοφία, wisdom, the highest or meta- 
physical knowledge which consists of 
elements of both kinds, demonstrated 
truths and truths immediately known. It 
is of slight importance whether Zeller 
and Walter are right, that Aristotle re- 
garded all three as dianoetic ‘virtues’, 
or whether, as Doring tries to prove 
against Walter in Kunstlehre des Arist. 
(Aristotle’s Theory of Art) p. 62 f., only 
the third, σοφία, was really so considered 
by him. In the creative reason, lastly, 
τέχνη, artistic skill, is not itself a dia- 
noetic excellence, though it can lead to 
one, Wic. Eth. vi. 5. 7, 1140 Ὁ 21 ft 
For the ‘excellences of character’ cp. 5 
§ 6 . (40): in regard to temperance in 
articular 11. 6 8 9 71. (206 b), 5 § 10 2. 
162), 7§ 12, Ul. 4 ὃ 16 2. (491), IV 
SusEM. (112) 
‘But?’ 


vit). 1 § 4 7. (693). 
7 τοίνυν] See on 8 1. 
‘now it is clear’ (Bonitz). 
§7 8 ff. ‘‘Since then there are by nature 
yarious sorts of things subjected to rule 
(the rule of a free man over a slave being 
different from that of a husband over a 
wife, and again from that of an adult 
over a child), and all have the elements 
of the soul present in them, only in dif- 
ferent degrees (the slave in general being 
destitute of the deliberative faculty, which 
in the woman has not sufficient authority 
and in the boy is as yet undeveloped); 


or 


1 Whether this is really Aristotle’s theory or 
not, Déring does not venture to decide. I see 
no ground for doubt. But perhaps Aristotle 
wished to restrict this artistic excellence to the 
higher prep of arts, the imitative arts, see 22, 
(34). If this be so Walter’s conception of them, p. 
512, is unaffected by Déring’s objection, p. 65 72. 
In Nic. Eth. 1. 13. 20 σύνεσις, apprehension,— 
see Pol. 11. 4 88 τό, 17 2x. (497, 8), Vi(IV). 4. 
14 γι, (1186)—is adduced as a dianoetic virtue 
along with σοφία and φρόνησις. It would take too 
long to explain how this is to be understood, 


ll [ἄρχοντα καὶ] Susem.4, especially as otherwise the insertion of 
Io ανὴρ] πατὴρ ὃ Koraes 


for this reason the ruler requires the intel- 
lectual virtue in perfection (for the work 
belongs simply to the master-workman, 
and here this is reason), while each of the 
others needs only his fitting share thereof. 
And so, too, must it be with the moral vir- 
tues : we must suppose all to need a share 
of them, though not equally, but only in 
so far as each requires for his work.” 

Bernays defending the order of the 
mss, translates from 14 ὁμοίως as follows: 
‘© A similar gradation must likewise be 
assumed for the moral virtues: all must 
possess them, though not equally, but 
only in such measure as is necessary for 
their respective duties. The ruler must 
have moral virtue in its perfection ;—for 
every work depends in all its parts on 
the supreme master, and reason” ze. chat 
which makes the ruler a ruler ‘‘is su- 
preme master” ; ifthen the work is to be 
successful, the ruler must satisfy the de- 
mands of reason on all sides, and must 
therefore possess complete moral virtue. 
“Those again who obey need severally 
so much virtue as is proportional to their 
share of the total work.” This however 
does not meet Thurot’s objections, Ztudes 
16 ff. ‘* The transposition is indispensa- 
ble. From the proposition ‘ reason is the 
master-workman ’it first follows that the 
ruler must possess the highest zz¢ellectual 
virtue, and only secondarily that he must 
have the highest moral virtue. Aristotle 
has been speaking (a 2—7) of a virtue of 
the rational, and of a virtue of the irra- 
tional, part of the soul, and he admits 
(a ro—14) that both these parts are pos- 
sessed by slaves, women, and children. 
Before going on to inquire how they all 
share in the moral virtue of the ¢vrational 
part he must have noticed the manner 
in which they share in the intellectual 
virtue of the rational part. Indeed the 
words which Bernays inserts ‘the de- 
mands of reason on all sides’ imply the 
dianoetic virtue.” Cp. Hermes XIx. pp. 
588592, Quaest, Crit. VI. p. 9 f. SUSEM. 

9 ἄλλον γὰρ τρόπον] See 12 § 1, 
οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον τῆς ἀρχῆς, SUSEM. 
(118) 
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I. 13. 9] 1260 a 8—1260 a 22. 


> , a 
ἐνυπάρχει μὲν τὰ μόρια τῆς ψυχῆς, GAN ἐνυπάρχει δια- (V) 
4 a ? a 
φερόντως (ὁ μὲν γὰρ δοῦλος ὅλως οὐκ ἔχει τὸ βουλευτικόν, 
\ a » a 
τὸ δὲ θῆλυ ἔχει μέν, ἀλλ’ ἄκυρον, ὁ δὲ παῖς ἔχει μέν, 


88 ἀλλ᾽ ἀτελές) ὁμοίως τοίνυν ἀναγκαῖον ἔχειν καὶ περὶ τὰς 7 
15 ἠθικὰς ἀρετάξ᾽ὀ ὑποληπτέν δὲν μὲν μετέχεν πάντας, ἀλλ᾽ 
16 οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον ἑκάστῳ πρὸς τὸ αὑτοῦ ἔργον" 


bY \ » 
διὸ τὸν μὲν ἄρχοντα τελέαν ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν «“διανοξητικὴν 
3 , an 
:ἀρετήν (τὸ γὰρ ἔργον ἐστὶν ἁπλῶς τοῦ ἀρχιτέκτονος, ὃ δὲ 
/ 
19 λόγος ἀρχιτέκτων), τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἕκαστον, ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει 
3 n an . 
14 αὐτοῖς. «ὁμοίως τοίνυν ἀναγκαῖον ἔχειν καὶ περὶ τὰς 
15 «ἠθικὰς ἀρετάς" ὑποληπτέον δεῖν μὲν μετέχειν πάντας, GAN 
16 «οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, ἀλλ’ ὅσον ἑκάστῳ πρὸς τὸ αὑτοῦ Epyov.> 
89 ὥστε φανερὸν ὅτι ἐστὶν «ἑκάστου ἰδία n> ἠθικὴ ἀρετὴ τῶν εἰρη- 8 
a1 μένων ἁπάντων, καὶ οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ σωφροσύνη γυναικὸς καὶ ἀνδρός, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀνδρία καὶ δικαιοσύνη, καθάπερ ᾧετο Σωκράτης, ἀλλ᾽ 
14 ὁμοίως...... 16 ἔργον Thurot Susem. transpose to follow 20 αὐτοῖς : see /utrod. 
p- 79 || Bernays transposes ἀναγκαῖον, Welldon ἀναγκαῖον ἔχειν to follow 16 ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον, 
and both punctuate 15 ἀρετὰς ὑποληπτέον δεῖν, rejecting Thurot’s proposed transpo- 
sition. See Comm. || 15 After ὑποληπτέον corr.? of P? inserts yap, Ar. δὲ (so also 
Koraesin hiscommentary) || τό αὑτοῦ Bk., adroO IL || 17 διανοητικὴν Thurot, 
ἠθικὴν TIL Ar. Bk. Bernays || 20 <éxdorou ἰδία 7> ἠθικὴ Susem.* ἰδία ἡ ὃ Susem. 
earlier, οἰκεία or οἰκεία ἡ Schmidt, [ἠθικὴ] Thurot || 21 ἁπάντων ΠῚ Pt, πάντων P23: 
Q S°T> Ald. Bk. || 22 ὁ Σωκράτης P4, which Wilson (perhaps rightly) approves 


12 6 μὲν γὰρ... βουλευτικόν] Just the 
same thing is said in other words 5 § 9 
n. (45). See also 7. (115). SUSEM. (114) 

13 ἔχει μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκυρον] Cp. x. (117). 
This can establish a difference of degree 
only, not a difference of kind, between 
the virtue of a man and of a woman. 
See Ill. 4. 17 2. (495). SuseM. (114 Ὁ) 

88 17 τὴν -«διανο-- ητικὴν ἀρετήν] 
It is self-evident that only the ‘ dianoetic’ 
virtue of practical life, φρόνησις or prac- 
tical wisdom, is here treated: see 2272. 
(45) (112); Iv(v11). 1. 4 (693). Where 
it is a question of executing another’s 
command, as it is always and uncondi- 
tionally with the slave, there this virtue 
belongs only to him who gives the com- 
mand, he who obeys having merely ‘right 
opinion’ about it. All the difference now 
is, whether he can attain this right ap- 
prehension more or less easily, thoroughly 
or carelessly: 111. 4. 18 7. (498). Com- 

are also zz. on Il. 4 8 τό (493), § 17 
407)> 88 7. 8 (474—6)- But so far as a 
natural slave, who is denied every ca- 
pacity for deliberation, can be said to 


have ever so small a share of approximate 
intellectual virtue in the department of 
practice, such virtue consists merely in 
the fact that one slave understands his 
master’s commands and knows how to 
execute them better, more quickly, and 
more aptly than another. SusEm. (115) 

19 ἕκαστον] sc. ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν δ. dp. 
ἐπιβάλλει! ‘so far as is incumbent on 
them.’ Impersonal; cp. De long. vitae 
I. § 4, 464 b 33, λεκτέον ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει 
τῇ φυσικῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ : Herod. 11. 180 τοὺς 
Δελφοὺς δὴ ἐπέβαλλε παρασχεῖν. 

τό ὅσον ἑκάστῳ] sc. ἐπιβάλλει. 

8 9 20 «ἑκάστου ἰδία ἡ:- ἀρετὴ κτλ] 
‘that the moral virtue of each of the 
above classes is peculiar to itself.” Ber- 
nays translates as if he had before him 
the words inserted. 

22 Σωκράτης] The historical Socrates 
unquestionably did so, Xen. Symp. 2. 9; 
cp. Zeller of. c. 11 i 221 [Eng. tr. So- 
crates and Socratics Ὁ. 145 n. 1]. But 
here no doubt Aristotle has in view the 
Platonic Socrates; amongst other pas- 
sages in Meno 71 Df., to which healludes 


§ 10 
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ἣ μὲν ἀρχικὴ ἀνδρία ἣ δ᾽ ὑπηρετική, ὁμοίως δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ (V) 
δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο καὶ κατὰ μέρος μᾶλλον ἐπι- 


περὶ τὰς ἄλλας. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν A. 18. 


(I. 13. 9 


n ἐξ ΑἹ ε 7 2 a ¢ \ ag 
25 σκοποῦσιν καθόλου γὰρ οἱ λέγοντες ἐξαπατῶσιν ἑαυτοὺς OTL 
, 
τὸ εὖ ἔχειν τὴν ψυχὴν ἀρετή, ἢ τὸ ὀρθοπραγεῖν, ἤ τι τῶν τοιού- 
᾿ ᾽ 
Tov’ πολὺ γὰρ ἄμεινον λέγουσιν οἱ ἐξαριθμοῦντες τὰς ape- 
Ἑἕ “ , a “ ¢ L ὃ ᾿ δ mn a ς 
811 τάς, ὥσπερ Γοργίας, τῶν οὕτως ὁριζομένων. διὸ δεῖ, ὦσπερ ὁ 
\ , Β 
ποιητὴς εἴρηκε περὶ γυναικός, οὕτω νομίζειν ἔχειν περὶ πάντων 


30 


γυναικὶ κόσμον ἡ σιγὴ φέρει, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ οὐκέτι τοῦτο. 


24 καὶ, which Ar. leaves untranslated, Lambin omitted || 


ἐπεὶ δὲ παῖς ἀτελής, δῆλον ὅτι 


26 ἣ τὸ I PAs Le 


W? Ald., καὶ τὸ Q Ar., τὸ P23*SPT> || rovodrov for τῶν τοιούτων M®P! || 31 ὁ 


before παῖς omitted by II? 


more distinctly § 10 7. (118). Like So- 
crates in Xenophon /. ¢., Plato (Reg. v. 
452 E f.) holds that, apart from_beget- 
ting and bearing children, the difference 
between the sexes is a difference of de- 
gree: upon this is based his demand that 
women should share in the education of 
men, in war and public business, also 
(although this is expressly stated only in 
the Zaws) in the public messes: see II. 5 
§ 1 2. (153), 6 § 5 % (196), 7 8 1 2. 
(231 Ὁ). Further, community of wives 
in the two upper classes of his ideal-state 
(1. τ § 3 ff, 7 §1) is clearly connected 
with this; compare 71. (142) on 11. 2 § 9, 
Zeller of. «. 111 775 (Eng. tr. Plato p. 
481], Susemihl Plat. Phil. 11. 168—170. 
Aristotle on the contrary records the 
results of careful scientific observations 
on the difference in temperament between 
the two sexes in Ast. Anim. 1X. 1 § 5, 
§§ 7,8 608 a 21 ff.: τὰ θήλεα μαλακώ- 
Tepa καὶ κακουργότερα καὶ ἧττον ἁπλᾶ καὶ 
προπετέστερα καὶ περὶ τὴν τῶν τέκνων 
τροφὴν φροντιστικώτερα....ἔστι δὲ καὶ δύσθυ- 
μον μᾶλλον τὸ θῆλυ τοῦ ἄρρενος καὶ δύσελπι, 
καὶ ἀναιδέστερον καὶ ψευδέστερον, εὐαπα- 
τητότερον δὲ καὶ μνημονικώτερον, ἔτι δὲ 
ἀγρυπνότερον κτλ. Cp. De gener. anim. 
Iv. 6. 10 f., 775 a 12, and Zeller 11 ii 688 
with 2, (3). SusEM. (116) 

23 ἣ μὲν ἀρχικὴ κτλ] Cp. 11. 4 ὃ 
3 2. (470), ὃ τό ". (491), § 17 5. (495): 
also I. 5§ 7 2. (42 b), 12 88 1, 2725. See 
on the other side 22. (120) on 1, 13 § 11. 
SusEm. (117) 

810 24 κατὰ pepos] ‘in detail ’. 

28 The same protest in Mic. Ath. τι. 
ἡ § 1, cp.2 88 3, 4: 

26 τὸ εὖ ἔχειν] Plato Rep. Iv. 444 E 
ὑγίειά τις καὶ εὐεξία ψυχῆς: Gorg. 506 Ὁ 


τάξει τεταγμένον ἐστὶν ἡ ἀρετὴ ἑκάστου. 

27 οἱ ἐξαρ. κτλ] As Gorgias does in 
Plato’s Meno 71 B f., where the Platonic 
Socrates attacks the doctrine. Aristotle 
is here defending Gorgias against that 
polemic and expresses his agreement 
with him in the main. Schlosser well 
observes that the defence certainly misses 
the mark, as Plato in the JZexo insists 
with perfect right that the generic notion 
of virtue ought first to be defined, and in 
the Z¢hics Aristotle starts from that. On 
Gorgias see 2. (448) to 111, 2. 2. SUSEM. 
(118) 

8 11 28 ὁ ποιητής] Sophocles Ajax 
293. See further x. (117). SUSEM. (119) 

31 ἐπεὶ δὲ κτλ} ‘‘ Since the child has 
not yet fully developed, his excellence is 
not to be referred simply and solely to 
himself, but to perfect development and 
the standard of his educator.” 

The slave’s moral excellence is re- 
stricted to that which fits him to be well 
employed by his master, the child’s to 
that which fits him to be well trained by 
his father. In the child only the germ of 
human virtue is present (Vic. Eth. 1. 9. 
10, 111. 12. § ff.); on this see IV(vII). 13. 
§ 2. (875): but in the adult slave, so far 
as he possesses the indispensable mini- 
mum of such a virtue at all, it is at least 
actually developed. Children and slaves 
have only to obey ; the wife must indeed 
obey her husband, but then she has along 
with him to command the remaining 
members of the family. This implies 
that her virtue is not merely ὑπηρετική, as 
Aristotle inexactly puts it § 9. Further 
with 88 8—11 compare Poetics 15 ὃ 3 
and ote (191 Ὁ) in Susemihl’s edition. 
SuseM. (120) 


I. 13. 13] 1260 a 28—1260 a 41. 201 


τούτου μὲν καὶ ἡ ἀρετὴ οὐκ αὐτοῦ πρὸς αὐτόν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς (V) 

‘A I \ 

812 τὸ τέλος καὶ τὸν ἡγούμενον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ δούλου πρὸς δεσπότην. 
Ν 3 n τ 
ἔθεμεν δὲ πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα χρήσιμον εἶναι τὸν δοῦλον, 

35 ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἀρετῆς δεῖται μικρᾶς, καὶ τοσαύτης ὅπως 10 
μήτε δι’ ἀκολασίαν μήτε διὰ δειλίαν ἐλλείψῃ τῶν ἔργων. ἀπο- 

, δ᾽ ” \ a ? A ? 3. 4 μὴ Ν \ 
ρήσειε ἄν τις, τὸ νῦν εἰρημένον εἰ ἀληθές, ἄρα καὶ τοὺς (.22) 
τεχνίτας δεήσει ἔχειν ἀρετήν. πολλάκις γὰρ δι’ ἀκολασίαν 

818 ἐλλείπουσι τῶν ἔργων. ἢ διαφέρει τοῦτο πλεῖστον: 6 μὲν γὰρ 
40 δοῦλος κοινωνὸς ζωῆς, ὃ δὲ πορρώτερον, καὶ τοσοῦτον ἐπι- 
βάλλει ἀρετῆς ὅσον περ καὶ δουλείας" 6 γὰρ βάναυσος τε- 


32 αὑτὸν Τ' (ad se ipsum William) {| 33 τὸ τέλος] τὸν τέλειον P46> WL? Ar, Ald. 
Bk. || 36 ἐλλείψει P? (but ἐλλείψη corr.1) Gottl. Bk.? Susem.1:23 perhaps rightly 
| [ἀπορήσειε...Ὁ 2 τεχνιτῶν] Schmidt |] 37 dpa Τ' II? (yet Q perhaps has dpa) || 
39 ἢ «οὔ. ἀναγκαῖον δὲ -- διαφέρει -«-ν: Schmidt. τούτων II! (emended apparently 
by p?) 40 Whether Ar. read αὐτῷ in his ms. after τοσοῦτον as I once assumed 
from his translation, is more than doubtful: τοσοῦτον <airg@> ?Schneider || ém- 
βάλλει] ἐπιβαλεῖται Schmidt [| 41 -δουλικῆς: or <vanperixys> before ἀρετῆς 
? Susem. (see Comm.); yet in 38 ἀρετήν alone expresses this ἢ περ omitted by 


I'M’, hence [περ] Susem.? 


§ 12 35 dperns...... 36 ἔργων] But 
how on Aristotle’s own psychology and 
theory of virtue is even this minimum of 
moral virtue, which is the condition of 
his serviceableness, possible in the slave, 
if he shows no trace of deliberation or 
purposed action of his own? See JVic. 
Eth, ται. ce. 2, 3, Walter of.c. p. 169 ff., 
212 ff., Zeller of. c. 11 ii 500 5. (3). Yet 
all goodness or badness of character and 
conduct is derived from the quality of 
the προαίρεσις, z.e. from the bent of the 
will in intention and purpose: Poet. 6 
§§ 5, 6, 17, 15 § 1, 2. (884) on Pol. Iv 
(στὴ. 13 8 9. Plato speaks far more 
humanely on this subject Laws vi. 776 Ὁ, 
where he admits that ere now many a 
one has found in his slaves men on 
all points of more approved virtue than 
his brothers or sons. But in this he 
contradicts the fundamental assumptions 
which he makes in common with Ar- 
istotle ; cp. Zeller 11 i 755 f. [Eng. tr. 
Plato p. 459]. Aristotle himself grants 
that even slaves may have a noble cha- 
racter, Poet. 18 § 1, καὶ yap γυνή ἐστι 
χρηστὴ καὶ δοῦλος, καίτοι ye ἴσως τού- 
των τὸ μὲν χεῖρον τὸ δὲ ὅλως φαῦλον ἐστίν. 
If he is more consistent elsewhere, his con- 
_ sistency only involves the whole theory in 
self-contradiction in another way, and 
discloses all the more its untenableness 
on internal grounds: see 5. § 8 x. (43), 


§ 9 2. (45): also p. 211. SuSsEM. (121) 

39 ἢ introduces Aristotle’s own view : 
‘or shall we rather say...” more freely ; 
“surely here is a very great difference.” 

818 40 κοινωνὸς ζωῆς] whereas the 
citizens are κοινωνοὶ βίου: Mic. Eth. v. 6. 
4, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ κοινωνῶν βίου πρὸς τὸ 
εἶναι αὐτάρκειαν : the slave is excluded 
from βίος, 2d. x. 6. 8 εὐδαιμονίας δ᾽ οὐδεὶς 
ἀνδραπόδῳ μεταδίδωσιν, εἰ μὴ καὶ βίου. 

ὃ δὲ πορρώτερον] ‘further removed’, 
‘less dependent’ on his master. 

τοσοῦτον ἐπιβάλλει ἀρετῆς] sc. αὐτῷ : 
justso much of virtue as of slavery falls to 
his share. The verb intransitive but per- 
sonal. Comp. III. 6. 3, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπι- 
βάλλει μέρος ἑκάστῳ τοῦ ζῆν καλῶς: IV(VII). 
I. Io, ἑκάστῳ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐπιβάλλει 
τοσοῦτον ὅσονπερ ἀρετῆς: Herod. Iv. 115, 
vil. 23, Dem. De Cor. § 254, p. 312, 2. 

“This special virtue, z.e. excellence of 
function, of the free workman differs from 
the true virtue of man in being something 
inferior and approximating to that of the 
slave: see 2. (103) on 11 § 6 with the 
references, esp. III. 4. 12 7. (486).” 
SusEM. (122) 

Mr T. L. Heath objects to this, that if 
τοσοῦτον is the subject of ἐπιβάλλει, the 
change of subject from 6 δὲ is surely very 
harsh. ‘‘Indeed, wethout αὐτῷ, is it not 
inconceivably harsh? I think the sen- 
tence would go much better, if we could 
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TIOAITIKON A. 13. 


[I. 18. 18 


r260b XVITNS ἀφωρισμένην τινὰ ἔχει δουλείαν, καὶ ὁ μὲν δοῦλος (V) 


τῶν φύσει, σκυτοτόμος δ᾽ οὐδείς, οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνιτών. 


ὲ Y - 
814 φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι τῆς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς αἴτιον εἶναι δεῖ τῷ τι 


δούλῳ τὸν δεσπότην, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ «τὸν» τὴν διδασκαλικὴν ἔχοντα τῶν 
5 ἔργων [δεσποτικήν]. διὸ λέγουσιν οὐ καλῶς οἱ λόγου τοὺς δούλους 
ἀποστεροῦντες καὶ φάσκοντες ἐπιτάξει χρῆσθαι μόνον" νουθε- 
‘4 Ν \ ft n Ἂς. a 
τητέον yap μᾶλλον τοὺς δούλους ἢ τοὺς παῖδας. 
ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον᾽ περὶ 
δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς καὶ τέκνων καὶ πατρός, τῆς τε περὶ 


1260 Ὁ 4 <7dv> Schneider following Ar.; τὸν for τὴν Scaliger Reiske || 5 [δε- 
σποτικὴν] Giphanius (cp. the Comm.) ; Koraes conjectures ἐπιστήμην, Bender δουλικὴν; 
δεσποτικῇ, transposed to follow ἐπιτάξει, Schmidt 


make ὃ δὲ the subject of ἐπιβάλλει. I 
should translate ‘the artizan is further 
removed and entrenches on virtue only 
to the same degree as he entrenches on 
Slavery.’ Cf. for the supposed use of 
ἐπιβάλλει De caelo 1. 8 § το, 272 ἃ 25 ὅσον 
γὰρ ἡ ἑτέρα [γραμμὴ] ἐπιβάλλει τῆς ἑτέρας, 
καὶ ἡ ἑτέρα ἐκείνης τοσοῦτον, where ἐπι- 
βάλλειν contrasts with ἀπολύεσθαι. Is 
there any reason why ἐπιβάλλει should 
not = ἐπαλλάττει ἢ" In point of fact 
this is perhaps the right construction. 
That we require αὐτῷ with the other, 
was pointed out by M. Schmidt and by 
me in my first edition (1872). At the 
same time is not ἀρετῆς by itself also 
strange? (See Critical Notes). If some- 
thing like δούλου or τῆς τοιαύτης has been 
lost, αὐτῷ may well have been lost with 
it. We certainly should expect ‘he shares 
in servile virtue in so far as his condition 
approximates to a slave’s.’ SUSEM. 

1260 bx ἀφωρ. τινὰ ἔχει δουλείαν = is 
under a definite, limited form of slavery. 
Comp. het. 1. 1 § 1, 1354 a 3, with 
Cope’s note: also ὡρισμέναις above 4 81, 
n. (34). Some interpret wrongly, ‘de- 
tached from the master.’ That the slaves 
should be ranked as a natural class and 
the artizans (who had largely sprung from 
them, 111. 5. 3) as an artificial class, is 
significant of the Greek contempt for 
labour. See z. (93). 

8 14 4 «τὸν: τὴν διδασκ. ἔχοντα] 
‘the person who instructs him in routine 
duties.” This is the possessor of, or pro- 
ficient in, the δουλικὴ ἐπιστήμη which is 
more fully described above 7 § 2, where 
it is distinguished from δεσποτική. The 
discussion on the ‘virtue’ of the slave 
results in a more precise determination of 
δεσποτικὴ and its elevation by an exten- 


sion of its functions. The master may 
entrust his steward with the employment 
and direction of the slaves in his service, 
as Aristotle ironically remarks, 7 § 5: 
but he must himself develope in them the 
minimum of virtue which they require for 
this. Cp. ». (64) on 7 ὃ 5. Inline g δε- 
σποτικὴν must be wrong : δουλικὴν is what 
we require, and Bender would accord- 
ingly insert it in the text. But neither 
δουλικὴν nor δεσποτικὴν is free from gram- 
matical objections; 1 prefer therefore to 
bracket the word. SusEM. (123) 

Here δεσποτικὴ or δεσποτεία is the art 
of making good servants. The house- 
hold like the state exercises a moral 
superintendence over its members, 13 
§ 1, and its head is responsible for their 
moral improvement. 

5 οἱ NOyou...6 μόνον] “ Those who per- 
mit no conversation with slaves, and hold 
that we should merely give them orders.” 
Plato Laws 777 E, τὴν δὲ οἰκέτου πρόσρη- 
ow χρὴ σχεδὸν ἐπίταξιν πᾶσαν γίγνεσθαι. 
Elsewhere Plato strongly recommends a 
humane treatment of slaves: see 22. (121) 
on § 12. SUSEM. (124) 

Plato’s view is still from time to time 
approved, as notably by George Eliot. 

6 νουθετητέον] Plato 16. κολάζειν γε 
μὴν ἐν δίκῃ δούλους δεῖ καὶ μὴ νουθετοῦντας 
ὡς ἐλευθέρους θρύπτεσθαι ποιεῖν. 

7 μᾶλλον] Because the slave, albeit 
unable to deliberate rationally himself, 
yet, as an adult, understands better than 
the child the rational admonitions con- 
veyed to him by others (Fiilleborn 11. 
184). Compare 7. (120) on § 11 above, 
and 7:1. (45)0n §§ 9. SUSEM. (125) 

§15 8 διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον] 
Compare the close of c. 7. 


I. 13. 16] 1260 b 1—1260 b 24, 203 


10 ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἀρετῆς καὶ τῆς πρὸς σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ὁμιλίας, (V) 
τί τὸ καλῶς καὶ μὴ καλῶς ἐστί, καὶ πῶς δεῖ τὸ μὲν εὖ διώ- 
κειν τὸ δὲ κακῶς φεύγειν, ἐν τοῖς περὶ [τὰς] πολιτείας ἀναγ- 
καῖον ἐπελθεῖν. ἐπεὶ γὰρ οἰκία μὲν πᾶσα μέρος πόλεως, ταῦτα 12 
δ᾽ οἰκίας, τὴν δὲ τοῦ μέρους πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ὅλου δεῖ βλέπειν 
ἀρετήν, ἀναγκαῖον πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν βλέποντας παιδεύειν 
καὶ τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, εἴπερ τι διαφέρει πρὸς τὸ 
τὴν πόλιν εἶναι σπουδαίαν καὶ τοὺς παῖδας εἶναι σπουδαίους 
καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας σπουδαίας. ἀναγκαῖον δὲ διαφέρειν: αἱ μὲν 
γὰρ γυναῖκες ἥμισυ μέρος τῶν ἐλευθέρων, ἐκ δὲ τῶν παίδων 
οἰκονόμοι γίνονται τῆς πολιτείας. ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ περὶ μὲν τούτων 
διώρισται, περὶ δὲ τῶν λοιπῶν ἐν ἄλλοις λεκτέον, ἀφέντες ὡς τέλος 
ἔχοντας τοὺς νῦν λόγους, ἄλλην ἀρχὴν ποιησάμενοι λέγωμεν, 
καὶ πρῶτον ἐπισκεψώμεθα περὶ τῶν ἀποφηναμένων περὶ τῆς 


15 


816 


20 


ὃ ,΄ 
ἀρίστης πολιτείας. 


12 Nickes omits τὰς, following Ar. || 
by IP, [καὶ] Susem.1-? || 
νόμοι) Ar. || 
ἀρίστης Il? Bk. 


11 τί τὸ καλῶς sc. ὁμιλεῖν (Congreve). 
πῶς δεῖ τὸ μὲν εὖ --ὁμιλεῖν:- διώκειν, 
how the right intercourse ought to be 
followed: cp. τὸ δὲ κακῶς -«ἄρχεσθαι καὶ 
ἄρχειν:- ἀσυμφόρως ἐστὶν ἀμφοῖν, 6 § το. 

12 ἐν τοῖς... πολιτείαΞ] This discus- 
sion means the scheme of the best state 
more especially, as is shown by the reason 
subjoined. But so far as that has come 
down to us in B, Iv(vu1) and v(viuzI), 
this point was never reached, nor the 
question of the proper training and edu- 
cation of the women. Cp. Zutrod. p. 49 
n. (4), Ῥ- 52. SUSEM. (126) 

1s ἀναγκαῖον] Probably because the 
family will then be treated as a part of 
the state, and will be better understood in 
relation to the whole. Comp. x. (33). 

πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν κτλ] Cp. V(VIII). 
1. f, VIII(V). 9. τι ff., and Mic. Eth. v. 
2. II, τὰ δὲ ποιητικὰ τῆς ὅλης ἀρετῆς 
ἐστι τῶν νομίμων ὅσα νενομοθέτηται περὶ 
παιδείαν τὴν πρὸς τὸ κοινόν κτλ, with 
Jackson’s notes. The all important 
term πολιτεία will be fully explained in 
B. rt (1 § 1, c. 3, 6 § 1 &c). It will 


13 διελθεῖν Schmidt || 
20 οἰκονόμοι T, of κοινωνοὶ IL Bk., gud gubernant (olaxo- 
[éwel...21 λεκτέον] and 22 [λέγωμεν καὶ] Schmidt || 


17 καὶ is omitted 


24 πολιτείας τῆς 


be found to be a much wider term than 
‘constitution’ or ‘form of government’ 
(τάξις τῶν ἀρχῶν), 85 indeed the English 
word ‘polity’ is still. See vi(iv). 11. 
3, βίος rls ἐστι πόλεως, and 7. (466) on III. 


: i διαφέρει πρὸς τοῖς an important 
means towards the excellence of the city : 
literally ‘‘ makes a difference with regard 
to...” So Iv(VII). 14. 7, πρὸς τὸ καλὸν 
διαφέρουσιν αἱ πράξεις. 

816 18 ai μὲν... ἐλευθέρων] Cp. 11. 9 
88 5, 6 2. (285), Plato Laws ΝῚ 781 B, οὐ 
γὰρ ἥμισυ μόνον ἐστίν, ὡς δόξειεν dv, τὸ 
περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας. SUSEM. (127) 

20 οἰκονόμοι, administrators, τῆς πολι- 
τείας suits Aristotle’s views elsewhere at 
least as well as of κοινωνοί: see III. 4 
88 14, 15 ; IV(VII). 14 §§ 4—6. 

21 ἀφέντες κτλ] “let us dismiss the 
present discussion as complete, and carry 
on our subject from a fresh starting-point. 
And first let us review those theorists 
who have put forward a scheme for the 
best form of polity.” With τοὺς νῦν 
λόγους cp. τοὺς πρώτους λόγους, IIT. 6. 3. 
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EXCURSUS I. 


EPIMENIDES I. 2 ὃ 5. 


THE most detailed account we have of Epimenides is in Diog. Laert. 1. 
109—115 (cp. Suidas s. v.), whilst of modern writers Heinrich Epimenides of 
Crete (Leipzig 1801. 8), Héck Kvefa 111. 246 ff., and C. Schultess De Epz- 
menide Crete (Bonn 1877. 8) give the fullest particulars. He was probably of 
Phaistos in Crete, but lived principally at Knosos and was held in unbounded 
esteem as an expiatory priest,a prophet, and a worker of magical cures. 
At the same time, it would appear, he was shrewd in practical statesmanship, 
so that some reckoned him among the seven wise men. His whole history 
is mythical. He is said to have reached the age of 154 or 157, or in the 
Cretans’ version of the story, of 299 years, and further to have passed 57 years 
of his early life asleep in a cave. The story of his having effected the 
purification of Athens about 596 B.c. has been shown to be unhistorical 
by Niese Contributions to the history of Solon and of his time pp. 12—14 
(in Historische Untersuchungen Arnold Schifer gewidmet, Bonn 1882). 
Whether he owes his place among the seven sages solely to this work 
attributed to him as Solon’s coadjutor, which is Niese’s opinion, is not so 
certain. For to all appearance it is on better authority, at the least, that 
he is said to have played an important part in Sparta about 580 B.C, 
where he seems to have pronounced the oracles whereby the transference 
of the election of ephors from the kings to the popular assembly? re- 
ceived the requisite religious sanction® In connexion with this he 
introduced there the worship of the Cretan moon-goddess Pasiphaé and 
her oracular dreams: in their ancient official building the ephors had 
a memorial to him (Paus. 11. 11. 11) and even preserved the hide, 
or animal’s skin inscribed with oracles which he was alleged to have 
written. See Urlichs On the Rhetra of Lycurgus in the Rhein. Mus. Vi. 
1848. 217--230, Duncker Aistory of Antiquity V1. p. 352 ff. ed. 5 (1882), 
Schafer De ephoris Lacedaemoniis pp. 14—21 (Leipzig and Greifswald, 
1863. 4); also Gilbert Studien (Studies in the history of ancient Sparta) 
p. 185, Frick De ephoris Spartanis p. 31 f. (Gottingen 1872. 8). There is a 
curious story which makes him come to Athens only ten years before the 
Persian wars, and there prophesy these wars, Plato Zaws 1642D. The works 
attributed to him in Diog. Laert. 1. 111—two epics, Κουρήτων καὶ Κορυβάντων 


1 If indeed, considering the strange 
method by which the ephors were se- 
lected (see 7. on II. 9. 23), they can be 
said to have been elected by the popular 
assembly at all, 

2 Trieber (Forschungen Berlin 1871. 8) 
Researches into the history of the Spartan 
constitution, p. 130 ff, has indeed endea- 
voured to prove that the new position of 
the ephors did not begin until a consider- 


ably later period. Of course the ephors 
did not attain their new position at a 
single blow, as it were, by the mere fact 
that their election was taken out of the 
hands of the kings. On the contrary it 
must evidently have taken long and 
arduous struggles to change the dispro- 
portionate superiority of the kingly power 
into corresponding inferiority. 


EXCURSUS 11. 205 


γένεσις καὶ Θεογονία, and ᾿Αργοῦς ναυπηγία τε καὶ ᾿Ιάσονος εἰς Κόλχους ἀπόπλους, 
with prose works περὶ θυσιῶν and περὶ τῆς ἐν Κρήτῃ woAtrecas—never had any 
existence : they are a mere invention of the romancer Lobon of Argos in 
his work περὶ ποιητῶν, as Hiller has shown in the Rhein. Mus. XXXII. 1878. 
525 ff. Other works really appeared under the name of Epimenides, of 
which some were forgeries attributed to him, others the writings of a later 
Epimenides. The Fathers mention a work Ox Oracles, περὶ χρησμῶν, which 
can hardly be a prose writing by him, but rather a collection of his oracles ; 
if it is here that the hexameter Κρῆτες ἀεὶ ψεῦσται, κακὰ θηρία, γαστέρες 
dpyai occurs, which the writer of the Efzstle to Titus, 1. 13, attributes to 
one of the Cretan prophets, ἴδιος αὐτῶν προφήτης, without mentioning his 
name. Theodoret indeed ascribes the verse to Callimachus, but in his hymn 
to Zeus (1. 8) only the first words are found: hence Epiphanius (c. Aaer. 1. 14) 
and Hieronymus (T. vil A. p. 707 Vall.) remark that Callimachus on the 
contrary first took them from Epimenides: cp. Liibeck Hzeronymus Ὁ. 12 f. 
However that may be, the word quoted by Aristotle most probably occurred 
in a hexameter, very likely in a collection of oracles which Aristotle had 
before him, of which Epimenides was the reputed author. Moreover, in 
Rhet. Wl. 17. 10, 1418 a 23 f., Aristotle says that Epimenides did not divine 
the future, but only interpreted the obscurities of the past, περὶ τῶν ἐσομένων 
οὐκ ἐμαντεύετο, ἀλλὰ περὶ τῶν γεγονότων μέν, ἀδήλων δέ ; and this could hardly 
be affirmed except upon the evidence of such a collection. What con- 
nexion there was between this published collection of his oracles and the one 
which was jealously guarded at Sparta, it is impossible to say. SUSEM. (17) 


EXCURSUS II. 
ON 1. 6 §§ 1—8, 1255 a 5—b 3. 


THE recent contributions of Jackson Postgate and Ridgeway to the 
explanation of this passage, referred to in x. (51) on 6 § 1, have not super- 
seded the more successful results attained by Hampke in the PAz/ologus XXxIv. 
1866. 172 ff. Jackson however has the credit of clearing up the sense of 
εὔνοια, and Ridgeway by restoring the right punctuation has helped to correct 
Hampke’s interpretation and to remove apparent difficulties. He saw that 
in § 4 the words 17 διὰ ydp...19 ἄρχειν form a parenthesis, and hence that the 
ἐπεὶ following refers not to this parenthesis but to the sentence which pre- 
cedes it. 

Aristotle admits that not every form of actual slavery is natural; a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between a slave who is so by nature and a slave 
according to convention and law. The two may, but need not necessarily, 
coincide. There are natural bondsmen who are not as a matter of fact 
enslaved, and people who are not nature’s slaves are actually in servi- 
tude: the former though not in slave’s estate deserve to be so; while the 
latter, although held in bondage, are undeserving of it. The (unwritten) 
law in question consists in the universal agreement that prisoners captured 
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in war are the slaves of their conquerors (ἐν ᾧ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον κρατούμενα 


τῶν κρατούντων εἶναι φασίν). This brings Aristotle to the two extreme and 
opposite views between which his own holds the mean, the views of the 
unconditional opponents (A) and of the unconditional defenders (B) of each 
and every form of slavery. He first speaks of the former, remarking that 
they impeach the legality of the convention or positive law in question, 
inasmuch as the better man may become the slave of the stronger or more 
powerful, whereas in a rational state of society virtue is the sole title to 
rule!, This then is their view (11 οὕτως): the others (B), on the contrary, 
take the former view, ἐκείνως, that namely prescribed by the foregoing posi- 
tive law. The two views stand sharply opposed (19 διίστανται χωρίς) and in 
conflict (ἀμφισβήτησις), yet they have a common point of contact (ἐπαλλάτ- 
ovat), both facts being due to one and the same cause. Aristotle might 
have prevented all misapprehension of these words if he had written ποιεῖ 
δὲ in line 13. This common cause of both facts is, namely, that virtue 
(ἀρετή) is that which primarily gives force and might, and that without 
some sort of excellence the exercise of force is impossible (ὅτε τρόπον τινὰ 
ἀρετὴ τυγχάνουσα χορηγίας καὶ βιάζεσθαι δύναται μάλιστα, καὶ ἔστιν del τὸ κρατοῦν 
ἐν ὑπεροχῇ ἀγαθοῦ τινός); only, of course, virtue still requires the indispensable 
condition of favourable external circumstances-(yopnyia). This then is the com- 
mon point in the two contending views, the point where Aristotle agrees with 
both, that in the first place only virtue deserves to rule, and in the second 
place the requisite force to rule essentially depends upon virtue (ὥστε δοκεῖν 
μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν). But from this common point the conflict 
between the two theories breaks out on the question, wherein right and 
justice consists (ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ δικαίου μόνον εἶναι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν). Just for 
this reason (διὰ τοῦτο) the opponents of all slavery make the essence of right 
to consist in the mutual good-will of rulers and ruled: z.e. in the fact that the 
ruler, on his part, does not govern in his own selfish interests, but for the 
welfare of his subjects ; and in the willing obedience, on their part, of the 
ruled. In other words they transfer to the relations between master and 
servant the principle which Aristotle himself recognizes as the true one in the 
state, where he uses it to distinguish “normal polities” from ‘“ degenerate 
forms” (παρεκβάσεις). In this Aristotle discovers their mistake : they assume 
that the truly virtuous man cannot desire to exercise any other kind of lord- 
ship,—that it would be a misuse of his force, were he to do so: that he 
would thereby cease to be a truly virtuous man. So conversely, from the pro- 


1 [Dr Jackson having kindly read this 
excursus as it was passing through the 
press remarks upon this last sentence, 
that in his opinion this is precisely what 
these people do not appreciate and what 
Aristotle wishes to impress upon them, 
viz. that virtue is the sole title to rule. 
He objects (1) that the words ὅτι τρόπον 
τινὰ.. «ὑπεροχῇ ἀγαθοῦ τινός are not to 
be taken as implying that the two 
parties have formulated their views in 
this way, but as Aristotle’s explanation 


of their common statement μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς 
εἶναι τὴν βίαν. Further (2) he regards 
the two propositions contained in ὅτι 
τρόπον τινὰ.. ἀγαθοῦ τινός as the cause 
but not the matter of the partial agree- 
ment between (A) and (B): and he demurs 
(3) to the statement that the two views - 
simultaneously διίστανται and ἐπαλλάτ- 
τουσι, (4) to the sense given to ἅτεροι 
λόγοι, and (5) to the vagueness in which 
the whole passage is left, especially in 
the part about τὸ δίκαιον,} 
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position ‘virtue gives force’ the defenders of all slavery argue that ‘might is 
right’—forgetting that.it is not virtue alone that gives force, but that it must 
have favourable external circumstances; when this is not the case the better 
man may easily succumb to the inferior. Aristotle might well assume this to 
be actually the reasoning employed by (B), for no other is logically conceivable. 
In regard to (A), the philosopher is not so certain whether they do thus far 
agree with (B) and with himself; whether they all really assume that, as a 
tule, virtue leads to victory. As therefore the sole right of virtue to rule 
became doubtful, he feels obliged to give an explicit justification of his course 
in attributing to them the argument above. This is because, if the point of 
contact between the two views is lost, and both stand opposed without any 
community, the views of (A), ἅτεροι λόγοι, contain nothing tenable or con- 
vincing, since they would yield this result that those who stand higher in 
mental and moral capacity do not deserve to be rulers and masters (ἐπεὶ δια- 
στάντων ye χωρὶς τούτων τῶν λόγων οὔτε ἰσχυρὸν οὐδὲν ἔχουσιν οὔτε πιθανὸν ἅτεροι 
λόγοι, ὡς οὐ δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον Kar’ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν). Postgate correctly 
remarks that it would have been clearer if Aristotle had written ἅτερος λόγος 
for ἅτεροι λόγοι. 

Aristotle next passes to the view of a third party (C), agreeing in the 
practical result with that of (B), though not in the reason assigned, as its 
defenders simply (ὅλως to be.taken with ἀντεχόμενοι) adhere to the principle 
“what is legal is right”; while even this result is restricted, because the 
principle is not allowed to apply to the case of non-Hellenes conquering Hel- 
lenes, but only to that of Hellenes conquering non-Hellenes or to the relations 
of the non-Hellenes to one another. The view of (C) is thus essentially 
nothing else than the popular opinion current in Greece, involved in this 
inner contradiction; and Aristotle shows that, in the main, his own coincides 
with it, since it maintains what is true in the popular opinion at the same 
time that it gets rid of its inconsistencies. For on Aristotle’s theory also 
Greeks are, in the main, the natural rulers, barbarians the natural slaves, 
though this is a rule which certainly admits of many exceptions (see /zdvod. 
p. 25). SUSEMIHL. 

[Some salient features of Dr Jackson’s interpretation may here be appended 
in his own words. He distinguishes three theories in 1255 a 7—26: viz. 
i. that of (A) who argues that all slavery is unjust and unnatural, because 
violence is wrong ; ii. that of (B) who argues that all slavery is just and 
natural, because might is right ; iii. that of (C) who argues that all slavery is 
just and natural, because what is legal is just: while Aristotle declares that 
in practice some slavery is just, some slavery unjust. “In 1255 a 12—-21” 
he continues “Aristotle seeks to show that the positions of (A) and (B) are 
open to attack precisely in so far as they differ from his own. 

“ Now the λόγοι of (A) and (B) 

i. All slavery is unjust 
ii. All slavery is just 


1 [Dr Jackson’s notation X, Y, Z is here altered to (A), (B), and (C), for the 
sake of uniformity. ] 
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ἐπαλλάττουσιν : 2.2. slaveries which (A) pronounces unjust, (B) pronounces 
just. How is it, then, that these λόγοι ἐπαλλάττουσιν ? What is the reason 
of the controversy between (A) and (B) ? 

The reason is, Aristotle tells us, that, as ἀρετή with proper appliances is 
able to exert force or violence, while force or violence implies ἀγαθόν of some 
sort or other, (A) and (B) agree in assuming that where there is βία, there 
there is ἀρετή, and consequently suppose that they differ fundamentally in 
their notions of δίκαιον. That is to say, on the assumption that Bia is 
always accompanied by ἀρετή, (A), who conceives that in the cases which he 
has examined βία is detestable, and does not see anything to distinguish 
these cases from other cases, condemns all relations between inferior and 
superior which are not based upon ‘loyalty’, 2.6. the willing obedience which 
an inferior renders to a kind and considerate superior; while (B) who 
conceives that in the cases which he has examined βία is respectable, and 
does not see anything to distinguish these cases from other cases, takes as 
his principle ‘might is right’. 

When however the two theories are withdrawn within their proper limits, 
so that they διεστᾶσι χωρίς and no longer ἐπαλλάττουσι, the theory which (A) 
advances against (B) and the theory which (B) advances against (A), ἅτεροι 
λόγοι, have neither force nor plausibility as against the modified doctrine ὡς 
δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν.." 

He adds in a note: “In other words, so long as (A) maintains that All 
slavery is unjust, and (B) that All slavery is just, (B) has something ἰσχυρόν 
and πιθανόν to urge against (A), (A) has something ἰσχυρόν and πιθανόν to 
urge against (B). But when (A) and (B) respectively fall back from their 
advanced and untenable positions to the position of Aristotle, (B) has no 
longer anything ἰσχυρόν or πιθανόν to urge against (A), (A) has no longer 
anything ἰσχυρόν or πιθανόν to urge against (B). It will be seen that I take 
τοὺς λόγους and τῶν λόγων to be ‘the theories of (A) and (B)’, ἅτεροι λόγοι 
to be ‘the theory adverse to (A’s) theory and the theory adverse to (B’s) 
theory’, 24. ‘the theories of (B) and (A)’.” He agrees with Heitland (WVodes 
p- 11) that ἐπαλλάττειν means primarily to ‘overlap’, whether by super- 
position or by juxtaposition, and continues : “But when may propositions 
be said to ‘overlap’? At first sight two cases suggest themselves: (1) A// 
X is Ymight be said to overlap Some X is Y, and (2) Some X is VY and 
Some X is not V might be said to overlap one another, provided that these 
subcontraries are incompatible. It appears however that ἐπαλλάττειν marks 
not so much the transgression of a limit, as the invasion of a region beyond, 
and consequently that «ΑΙ X zs Y could not be said to ἐπαλλάττειν Some 
Xis Y. For this reason, as well as because ἐπαλλάττειν understood in the 
former of the two senses indicated above, would not find a proper antithesis 


1 Apart altogether from my doubts interest the unconditional supporters of 


whether the words of § 4 (especially 
ἐπεί, ἅτεροι, ws οὐ δεῖ as constructed with 
πιθανόν) can grammatically bear the 
meaning which Dr Jackson here assigns 
to them, 1 fail.to see what imaginable 


slavery, (B), have to contest the right of 
τὸ βέλτιον Kar’ ἀρετὴν to rule at all, or 
why they should seek to advance anything 
possessing force and plausibility against 
‘the modified doctrine.’ SusEM. 
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in διαστάντων χωρίς, 1 take ἐπαλλάττειν here in the latter of these senses, the 
whole field of slavery being a debatable ground which from opposite quarters 
(A) and (B) have overrun. With the phrase διαστάντων χωρίς, which represents 
the relative position of (A) and (B) when they have withdrawn to their own 
sides of the field, compare the kindred use of κεχώρισται in px 1, 464 Ὁ 27. 
Thus while I agree with Heitland that ‘ overlap’ is the best English equiva- 
lent for ἐπαλλάττειν, I demur to his unqualified statement that the latter 
word expresses the relation in which subcontraries stand to one another.”] 

Bernays’ rendering of 6 §§ 3—5, 1255 a 12—24, mentioned in z. (51), is 
as follows (the words in italics being supplied by him to explain the 
connexion of thought). 

“The reason for the difference of opinions, and the common ground 
taken by the divergent views, is that to a certain extent intrinsic merit, when 
it attains external means, becomes also most competent to do violence, and 
every superior force depends upon the excess of some good quality or other, 
so that violence seems not to be devoid of all nobler elements and the 
difference of opinion therefore concerns the question of justice only. For the 
one side discovers justice in benevolent treatment, which precludes slafery ; 
the others even hold it to be just that the stronger should rule. Whergas if 
the views stood harshly opposed to each other, so that merely extevnal 
or brutal violence according to the one, and intrinsic merit according to the 
other, justified the claim to rule, then the view which impugns the right of 
the man, who is the better by his intrinsic merit, to be ruler and lord would 
be unable to adduce anything cogent or even plausible on its own behalf. 
Others however fasten wholly on an assumed empirical justice, such as the 
law, and declare slavery brought about by war to be just merely because the 
Jaw sanctions tt; yet in the same breath they are forced to admit that it is 
unjust.” 


EXCURSUS III. 
THE RELATION OF χρηματιστικὴ TO οἰκονομική : 1. 8. 2. 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ οἰκονομικῇ ἡ χρηματιστική, δῆλον...πότερον δὲ μέρος 
αὐτῆς ἐστί τι ἢ ἕτερον εἶδος, ἔχει διαμφισβήτησιν. The most obvious course 
is to understand ἕτερον εἶδος as only another expression for a mere auxiliary 
science (ὑπηρετική), or at least as including the relation of an auxiliary 
science under the case that the two are wholly distinct. In this sense all 
the commentators take it; both (1) those who think with Hampke—see z. 
(67) on I. 8. 1—that Aristotle simply wished to set up as an auxiliary 
science just so much of χρηματιστικὴ as stands in a natural relation to οἰκο- 
νομική, and consequently in c. 8 § 13 would set matters right by omitting 
μέρος, so that the direct branch of χρηματιστικὴ is not there said to ‘be 
a part of’, but only ‘to belong to’, οἰκονομική, as that with which it is 
concerned :—and (2) those who with Biichsenschiitz rely on the received text 


H. 14 
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of 8 § 13 and maintain Aristotle’s decision to be this: that the direct branch 
of χρηματιστικὴ is really a part of οἰκονομική, but that the ‘natural’ part of 
indirect χρηματιστική, the theory of exchange, is, on the contrary, merely 
an auxiliary science. Now there is no passage in which Aristotle makes 
even the slightest allusion to such a difference in the relation of the two to 
οἰκονομική. But he states explicitly that not until c. 10 does he proceed to 
give a definite answer to the question proposed in c. 8 § 1, viz. how that 
branch of χρηματιστική, with which the householder is concerned, is related 
to οἰκονομική ; the answer being that it is in one respect a part of οἰκονομική, 
in another respect an auxiliary science, 10 §§ 1—3. The matter cannot 
therefore have been previously decided. And yet he had just said that 
οἰκονομικὴ has to do with the use or consumption of commodities, χρημα- 
τιστικὴ with their production, and that hence the two are heterogeneous, 
because consumption and production are not the same thing. Now, as 
Schiitz remarks, this necessarily implies that for the same reason even the 
branch of χρηματιστικὴ most closely allied to οἰκονομικὴ cannot be a part of it 
except ina restricted and relative sense’. This again is decisively confirmed 
by Aristotle’s requirement, IV(vII). 9 §§ 3, 4, 7, 18; 10 88 9—14, that while 
none but laridowners are to be citizens and none but citizens landowners, 
they shall not themselves carry on agriculture or cultivate their own estates, 
since in this way even agriculture really ceases, strictly speaking, to be a 
distinctive part of household management or domestic economy. Yet on 
another side the connexion still remains so close that Aristotle can distin- 
guish between the functions of husband and wife in housekeeping by saying 
111. 4. 17 2. (496), that the one has to acquire, the other to keep; in other 
words that the external management of the property is more appropriate to 
the husband, the internal management to the wife. From all this it follows 
that ἕτερον εἶδος denotes something which is not connected with οἰκονομικὴ 
either as a part of it, or simply as an auxiliary to it: the more subtle distinc- 
tion between branch and subsidiary science is, for the present, to remain 
undecided ; and μέρος is used in a vaguer sense, even covering the case of an 
auxiliary science, this being also true of 10 § 1, so that there is certainly no 
need to expunge the word there. Such instances of inexactness and care- 
less expression frequently obscure Aristotle’s meaning ; but in this part of the 
work they are unusually numerous. Thus χρηματιστικὴ has three meanings, 
(1) Ξε κτητική, in the widest sense; 3 § 3 and c. 8: and, in a narrower sense, 
(2) Ξε μεταβλητικὴ or καπηλική, ἧ μὴ ἀναγκαία of 9 ὃ 18 (so from c. 9 § 1 
onwards); and again (3) -- ἡ ἀναγκαία, ἡ κατὰ φύσιν, 9 § 12, c. 10 (cp. zon 8 § 1). 
Several times only accurate observation of the context can determine which 
of the three senses the word has. Similarly μεταβλητικὴ or μεταβολικὴ as a 
general term for exchange includes under it both the natural and unnatural 
species of indirect acquisition, both that which comes under οἰκονομικὴ and 


1 If Biichsenschiitz had definitely put ἴῃ the negative. To acquire and to spend, 
the question to himself, whether acquir- or consume, are really opposed; which is 
ing can be a branch of using and con- what Aristotle says briefly, but to my 
suming he would no doubthave answered _ thinking quite clearly. 
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that which is alien to it ; but sometimes it is found in the narrower accepta- 
tion of retail trade proper, καπηλική, as in 9 § 12, 10 ὃ 4,11 83. Teichmiiller 
has some good remarks on the want of a strict terminology in Aristotle 
Arist. Forschungen τι. 4 ff. 

Besides, to ask whether χρηματιστικὴ is a part of οἰκονομική, is, as Oncken 
has pointed out!, a perverse way of raising the question. For χρηματιστικὴ, 
conversely, has a wider field than οἰκονομική : even the finances of the state 
and the labour of the whole society of the citizens are intimately concerned 
in it, and the earnings which supply the wants of single households form 
only an important part of this sum total of the national income. Aristotle - 
finds himself accordingly compelled to speak of a χρηματιστικὴ (8 §§ 13—15 ; 
11 § 13) which is not simply for the householder and the family circle, but for 
statesmen and the commonwealth. At the same time he is so inconsistent 
as to designate the accumulation of a stock of commodities or possessions 
which shall be useful for civil society, whether it be by direct production or 
by plunder, a branch or a concern of olxovopexn?. Cp. the xotes on 8 
§§ 13—15, and on 11§ 13. SUSEM. (69) 


NOTE ON I. 13 § 12: REASON AND VIRTUE IN THE SLAVE. 


The difficulty pointed out in modes (45) and (121) on 5 ὃ 9 and 13 § 12, 
may perhaps be removed as follows. If the slave by nature is to be altogether 
without that lower part of reason, which Aristotle here calls τὸ βουλευτικόν, he 
would be without reason altogether ; for still less can he be said to have the 
higher part, ro ἐπιστημονικόν, scientific thought. But then he would quite cease 
to be a human being. The expression ὅλως οὐκ ἔχει τὸ βουλευτικόν, 13 ὃ 7, 
should therefore be taken as hyperbolical and interpreted in the light of that 
other, and itself hyperbolical, statement κοινωνῶν λόγου τοσοῦτον ὅσον 
αἰσθάνεσθαι ἀλλὰ μὴ ἔχειν 5 § 9: reason is present in the slave only, so 
to speak, as a δύναμις, not as a ἕξις; and Aristotle avails himself of the 


nance of the household the means, which 
the other science indicates.” It must be 
observed in reply to this, (a) that only the 
smaller and less essential branch of olxo- 


1 Staatslehre 11. 81: “‘It is just like 
putting the question : Is the universal the 
same as the particular, or a part of it, or 
a distinct species? For that χρηματιστικὴ 


has the wider generality and that olxo- 
νομικὴ is the particular, is evident. We 
should have expected to hear, what xp7- 
ματιστικὴ is in itself, what comes under 
it, and then the relation of οἰκονομικὴ to 
it would have followed of itself and have 
been arrived at very simply. Whereas 
by adopting the opposite” (0) ‘‘procedure, 
we can only with difficulty surmise that 
χρηματιστικὴ is undoubtedly an indepen- 
dent branch of science, treating quite 
generally of the means to acquire pro- 
perty and increase wealth; that οἶκο- 
νομικὴ teaches us to apply to the mainte- 


νομικὴ in Aristotle’s sense has this func- 
tion, 13 § 1, (4) that as it has to do with 
consumption, while χρηματιστικὴ is con- 
cerned with acquisition, even this branch 
of οἰκονομικὴ is not related to χρημα- 
ΤιστιΚὴ simply as particular to universal. 

2 Schiitz alone saw this difficulty and 
vainly tried to get over it by the omission 
of καὶ πολιτικῶν and καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς, 
88 15. He failed to see that it was also 
necessary to reject πόλεως ἢ ἴῃ 8 8 13 sud 
Jjinem, that these words indeed must be 
the first to go. 
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hyperbole μὴ ἔχειν to denote that only the indispensable, or roughly speaking 
insignificant, minimum of rational deliberation, and therefore of reason 
generally, is found in such men. It is precisely similar with c. 6 of the 
Poetics, where first of all ὃ 9, 1450 7, characters (ἤθη) are said to form a part 
of every tragedy, and then a little farther on ὃ 14, a 23, we read ἄνευ μὲν 
πράξεως οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο τραγῳδία, ἄνευ δὲ ἠθῶν γένοιτ᾽ ἄν. αἱ yap τῶν νέων τῶν 
πλείστων ἀήθεις τραγῳδίαι εἰσὶν καὶ ὅλως ποιηταὶ πολλοὶ τοιοῦτοι. Comp. 
Flermes X1X. 1884, p. 592. SUSEM. Plato too, Rep. IV. 441 A, Says λογισμοῦ 
δ᾽ ἔνιοι μὲν ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσιν οὐδέποτε μεταλαμβάνειν, οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ ὀψέ ποτε. Taken 
strictly this would deny to children and many adults the possession, as well 
as the use, of reason. 


ΝΟΤῈ on I. 2 § 13: 1253 a 20—24. 


ἀναιρουμένου γὰρ τοῦ ὅλου οὐκ ἔσται ποὺς οὐδὲ χείρ, εἰ μὴ ὁμωνύμως, ὥσπερ εἴ 
τις λέγει τὴν λιθίνην᾽ διαφθαρεῖσα γὰρ ἔσται τοιαύτη, πάντα δὲ (? γὰρ) τῷ ἔργῳ 
ὥρισταν καὶ τῇ δυνάμει, ὥστε μηκέτι τοιαῦτα ὄντα οὐ λεκτέον τὰ αὐτὰ εἶναι ἀλλ’ 
ὁμώνυμα. The words of 2. (28) p. 150 “if τοιαύτη =a true hand” will admit of 
further elucidation. Schéll, who maintains this to be the meaning of τοιαύτη, 
‘talis qualis esse debet vera manus’ (Susem. Quaest. ΟΖ. IV. p. 5), cites as 
analogous the use of τοιοῦτος in De part. animal. 1. 1 §§ 25, 26, 640 Ὁ 33; 
καίτοι καὶ ὁ τεθνεὼς ἔχει THY αὐτὴν τοῦ σχήματος μορφήν, GAN ὅμως οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἄνθρωπος. ἔτι δ᾽ ἀδύνατον εἶναι χεῖρα «τὴν: ὁπωσοῦν διακειμένην, οἷον χαλκῆν 
ἢ ξυλίνην, πλὴν ὁμωνύμως, ὥσπερ τὸν γεγραμμένον ἰατρόν. οὐ γὰρ δυνήσεται 
ποιεῖν τὸ ἑαυτῆς ἔργον, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ αὐλοὶ λίθινοι τὸ ἑαυτῶν ἔργον, οὐδ᾽ ὁ γεγραμ- 
μένος ἰατρός. ὁμοίως δὲ τούτοις οὐδὲ τῶν τοῦ τεθνηκότος μορίων οὐδὲν ἔτι τῶν 
τοιούτων ἐστί, λέγω δ᾽ οἷον ὀφθαλμός, χείρ (where Schéll has himself added 
τὴν). The citation is the more apposite because Schill takes διαφθαρεῖσα χεὶρ 
to mean precisely τοῦ τεθνηκότος χείρ, ‘manus corporis extincti, ἀναιρουμένου 
τοῦ ὅλου, quae propter hanc solam causam simul corrupta est appellanda.’ 

There is however another suggestion. Even granting that, as Schdll 
contends, διαφθαρεῖσα is subject and τοιαύτη predicate, and that διαφθαρεῖσα 
means ‘a dead man’s hand,’ may not τοιαύτη mean simply ‘homonymous, a 
hand in much the same sense as a hand of stone? Thus explained ἔσται 
τοιαύτη is parallel to οὐ λεκτέον τὰ αὐτὰ ἀλλ᾽ ὁμώνυμα, there is no need to 
insert οὐκ, and πάντα yap (which the best Mss. of the old translation attest) 
is a distinct improvement upon πάντα δὲ, So in effect Vettori p. 14 (ed. 
of 1576) : “posset enim, inquit, aliquis manum vocare e lapide formatam, 
quae tamen manus non esse perspicitur: neque enim fungitur munere 
manus. manus vero hominis mortui talis profecto est.” 


. 1260 Ὁ 27 


B. 


ἐπεὶ [δὲ] προαιρούμεθα θεωρῆσαι περὶ τῆς κοινωνίας τῆς (I) 
πολιτικῆς, τίς κρατίστη πασῶν τοῖς δυναμένοις ζῆν ὅτι μά- 


J * tal 
λιστα κατ᾽ εὐχήν, δεῖ καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἐπισκέψασθαι πολι- (. 23) 


4 an a a 
goTelas, αἷς τε χρῶνταί tives τῶν πόλεων τῶν εὐνομεῖσθαι 
, Ν 
λεγομένων, καὶ εἴ τινες ἕτεραι τυγχάνουσιν ὑπὸ τινῶν εἰρη- 
ΤΩ \ fo) 
μέναι καὶ δοκοῦσαι καλῶς ἔχειν, ἵνα τό τ’ ὀρθῶς ἔχον ὀφθῇ 


1260 Ὁ 27 δὲ omitted by ΠῚ Ar., and γὰρ would make a better transition. 
28 rls Π' and P4(corr. in the margin over an erasure), # II? 


Lntr, p. 14, 2 3 Il 


See 


Bk. P4 (rst hand) || 31 κἂν ῬῚ JI? Bk. (perhaps rightly) Ι τυγχάνουσιν P§ (1st hand) 
and perhaps Γ, τυγχάνωσιν M® P!:?-4 C4 ΟΡ Τὴ UP Ald. Bk.J and a later hand in P? || 


εὑρημέναι Schneider, but see Dittenberger of. c. p. 1368 f. || 


Book 11 is the critical portion of the 
work, just as an examination of preceding 
theories serves for an introduction to other 
Aristotelian treatises, Metaphysics Physics 
Psychology ἄς. Here ec. 1—8 deal with 
Political Thinkers, cc. 9—12 with Exist- 
ing Constitutions. See /utrod. Ὁ. 32. 

c. 1 Our object ἐς to discover the best 
scheme of political society. We must there- 
fore examine in detatl the best existing 
Sorms of government and the theories of 
our predecessors: ὃ τ΄ 

First of all, should the community 
which in some measure is implied in every 
city (§ 2) extend to wives and children and 
to property, as in Plato’s Republic? § 3. 

8 1 1260 b 27 προαιρούμεθα] This 
is evidence (as against Gottling Preface p. 
xviii, and others) that Aristotle intended 
to construct an ideal state: see Spengel 
Ueber die Politik p. 11, and compare ἵν 
(vu). 13. 4. 

κοινωνίας τῆς πολ.] This takes us 
back tol. 1§1. Theimperfect ‘associa- 
tions’ whose relation to civil society, 4 
πολιτικὴ Kow., was the preliminary pro- 
blem, have been dealt with in B. 1. 

29 κατ᾽ εὐχήν] For this expression see 
6 875. (aaah; Iv(vit). 4 §§ 1, 2, § § 3, 


32 τ᾽ omitted by ΜϑΡῚ 


To ὃ 13, 11 § 1, 12 89, 13 §93 VI(IV). 
11§ 1 with zotes. SUSEM. (128) 

In Plato εὐχαῖς ὅμοια --α chimerical 
scheme, ¢.g. Rep. 456 C, οὐκ dpa ἀδύνατά 
γε οὐδὲ εὐχαῖς ὅμοια ἐνομοθετοῦμεν, 499 C, 
δικαίως ἂν καταγελῴμεθα, ὡς ἄλλως εὐχαῖς 
ὅμοια λέγοντες ; and in 540 Ὁ μὴ εὐχὰς 
εἰρηκέναι is explained by ἀλλὰ χαλεπὰ 
μέν, δυνατὰ δέ πῃ. Thus εὐχὴτεδῃ ideal, 
something visionary, impracticable, as in 
Demosth. ¢. Zimocr. 722, 19, εἰ yap av 
καλῶς μὲν ἔχοι, μὴ δυνατὸν δέ τι φράζοι, 
εὐχῆς οὐ νόμου διαπράττοιτ' ἂν ἔργον. 
Similarly οῤέαγε in Latin. By ζῆν μάλιστα 
κατ᾽ εὐχὴν Aristotle implies that no re- 
strictions are placed on the realization of 
the scheme by circumstances. 

30 τινες τῶν πόλεων] See IV(VII). 
14. 15 2. SUSEM. (128 b) 

εὐνομεῖσθαν λεγομένων] ¢.g. by the his- 
torical Socrates Xen. Mem. 111. 5. 15, 1V. 
4. 15: Plato Crito 52 E, Ps.-Plato Anos 
320 B. Add Mic. Eth. 1. 13. 3. 

32 ἵνα κτλ] ‘in order to note what 
they have of right and useful, and to show 
that it is from no love of ingenious specu- 
lation at all hazards (as the search for 
some new form of polity, distinct from 
these, might seem to imply) but from the 
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a 
καὶ τὸ χρήσιμον, ἔτι δὲ τὸ ζητεῖν τι map’ αὐτὰς ἕτερον μὴ (1) 
a t 9. ἐᾷ > \ \ Ἂν A 
δοκῇ πάντως εἶναι σοφίξζεσθαι βουλομένων, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ μὴ 
35 καλῶς ἔχειν ταύτας τὰς νῦν ὑπαρχούσας, διὰ τοῦτο ταύτην 
δοκῶμεν ἐπιβάλλεσθαι τὴν μέθοδον. 
a , 
82 ἀρχὴν δὲ πρῶτον ποιητέον, # περ πέφυκεν ἀρχὴ ταύτης 2 
τῆς σκέψεως. ἀνάγκη γὰρ ἤτοι πάντας πάντων κοινωνεῖν τοὺς 
A t EY fal A n A Ἕ x Ἂς > \ 
πολίτας, ἢ μηδενός, ἢ τινῶν μὲν τινῶν δὲ μή. TO μὲν οὖν μηδενὸς 
40 κοινωνεῖν φανερὸν ὡς ἀδύνατον (ἡ γὰρ πολιτεία κοινωνία τις 
ἐστί, καὶ πρῶτον ἀνάγκη τοῦ τόπου κοινωνεῖν᾽ ὁ μὲν γὰρ τόπος εἷς 
τρόα ὃ τῆς μιᾶς πόλεως, οἱ δὲ πολῖται κοινωνοὶ τῆς μιᾶς πόλεως)" 
3. \ ͵ “ 2 4 an , Is 
88 ἀλλὰ πότερον ὅσων ἐνδέχεται κοινωνῆσαι, πάντων βέλτιον 
δα τ τοι 2 ta lod x a 
μέλλουσαν οἰκήσεσθαι πόλιν καλῶς, ἢ τινῶν 
x 1: 2 ἢ iN. \ 
ob βέλτιον; ἐνδέχεται γὰρ καὶ 


κοινωνεῖν τὴν 


\ a \ ΄ \ 
μεν τινῶν δὲ τεκνὼν Kat 


ε γυναικῶν καὶ κτημάτων 


ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ 


κοινωνεῖν τοὺς πολίτας ἀλλήλοις, 
πολιτείᾳ τῇ ἸΤΙλάτωνος" 


ἐκεῖ γὰρ 6 Σωκράτης 


33 τί P, omitted by I'M’, hence [7+] Susem.}, perhaps rightly || 36 ἐπιβα- 
λέσθαι TI? Bk. (perhaps rightly) || 40 πολιτεία II, πόλις Susem.1? Ar. (?) and Τ' (?), 


civitas William || 
Ar. || 
1261 2 ἀλλᾷ...Ὁ 15 αἱρετώτερον. 


41 τοῦ τόπου after κοινωνεῖν M*P} || 


els ὁ τῆς Τ', ἰσότης IL 


Eubulos, in Angelo Mai’s Scrifz. vet. nov. coll. 
Vat. τι. p. 671 sqq., attempts to refute this passage _ || 
πάντων omitted by I, [πάντων] Susem.1 but see Dittenberger of. +. p. 


ὅσον M®C4QhT> ἢ} 
1363 f. 6 


πλάτωνος πολιτεία M® P}, πολιτεία τοῦ πλάτωνος QP Ὁ" W? Ls Ald. 


defectiveness of all schemes hitherto 
framed that we have undertaken this in- 
vestigation.’ 

34 codl{erbar=affect wisdom, show 
one’s cleverness, whence σοφιστής. Else- 
where in the treatise simply ‘to devise,’ 
5 § το, VI(IV). 13. I, VII(VI). 14. 19. 

(36 ἐπιβάλλεσθαι] Shilleto compares 
Thue. VI. 40, Plato Soph. 264 B, Zim. 
48 c, Laws X. 892 Ὁ, for this sense ‘to 
take up.’ 

82 37 ἥ περ πέφυκεν] The natural 
beginning, seeing that every state is a 
form of association, κοινωνία, 1. 1. 1 
(Eaton). SusEM. (129) 

38 ἤτοι πάντας πάντων κτλ] The 
same alternatives are given Iv(vi1). 8 § 8 
—g ὃ 2. 

Ν τοῦ τόπου] The converse is not 
universally true. Mere contiguity of resi- 
dence is not enough to constitute citizen- 
ship : 111.1 ὃ 3, 9 ὃ 9. Note here the idea 
of ¢erritory in the germ. 

8 3 1261 a 3 οἰκήσεσθαι] Eaton 
proposes a reflexive sense, ‘‘ direct itself 


aright,” comparing Thue. VI. 18 τὴν πόλιν 
τρίψεσθαι αὐτὴν περὶ αὑτὴν and other 
instances. 

6 ἐκεῖ Rep. IV. 423 Ef. V 449 C— 
466 Ὁ. This passage and _v(vIII). 7. 9 
justify the inference that 6 Σωκράτης with 
the article ν(ν 111). 7. 9, means through- 
out ὁ ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ Z., Socrates, the 
character in the Platonic dialogue, in 
keeping with Aristotle’s cautious manner 
of referring controversially to contem- 
porary thought. Not directly named, as a 
rule, Plato lurks under Socrates (cp. 2m, 
116, 199), as under τινές, τις τῶν πρότερον, 
and the like. See Campbell’s apt remarks 
on similar reticence in Plato, Ztvod. to 
Theactetus Ὁ. xxxiv, ed. 2. 

cc, 2—5 An Examination of Plato’s 
Republic. 

c. 2 Communism would not secure 
Plato’s end, which is the utmost possible 
unity. Excessive unification subverts the 
city, reducing it to a family or an indi- 
vidual: 88 1, 2. The elements of the 
city are dissimilar, and thus it is differen- 


2 


II. 2. 1] 


ἧς -“ 

φησὶ δεῖν κοινὰ τὰ τέκνα καὶ τὰς 
/ 

κτήσεις. τοῦτο δὴ πότερον ὡς νῦν 
\ ae) a , 

κατὰ τὸν ἐν TH πολιτείᾳ γεγραμμένον 
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οὕτω βέλτιον ἔχειν, ἢ 
νόμον ; 


» \ τς 7. 
ἔχει δὲ δυσχερείας ἄλλας τε πολλὰς τὸ πάντων εἶναι τὰς 3 


- , \ a 
τι γυναῖκας κοινάς, καὶ δι’ ἣν αἰτίαν φησὶ δεῖν νενομοθετῆσθαι τὸν 


/ aA. € an 
τρόπον τοῦτον ὁ Σωκράτης, οὐ φαίνεται συμβαῖνον ἐκ τῶν λόγων. 
Ψ \ t Ἂς I al 
ἔτι δὲ πρός, τὸ τέλος ὅ φησι TH πόλει δεῖν ὑπάρχειν, ὡς μὲν 


10 &ev...1269 a 27 διαφοράν noticed by Mich. of Ephesus ΟΡ. c.f, 188" || δὴ IP! 
II?, perhaps rightly || τα κοινὰς <xal réxva> Spengel || 13 ἔτι δὲ πρός, τὸ Bernays, 
cp. τοσοῦτον γὰρ καὶ ἔτι πρός, De Soph. Elench. 4§ 7, 166 a 34 f.: ἔτι δὲ [πρὸς] τὸ 
Susem.'?"3, tracing it to a variant πρὸς δὲ τούτοις of ἔτι δὲ: yet the punctuation 
πρὸς τὸ τέλος with Thurot’s construction (‘‘as regards the end,” making ὡς μὲν 
εἴρηται viv subject to ἀδύνατον) is not impossible: πρὸς ὃ τέλος φησὶ Busse’ 


tiated from an offensive and defensive 
alliance (συμμαχία) and a race or tribe 
(ἔθνος): § 3. 72 ἐς this which makes rect- 
procity the political safeguard, § 4, allowing 
the citizens to become alternately rulers 
and subjects, although a permanent govern- 
ing body would be better, §§ 5, 6; allowing 
also a change of functions among the offi- 
cials, 87. Further, the greater independ- 
ence (αὐτάρκεια) secured in the city essen- 
tially depends upon a degree of unity 
lower than that of the family, § 8. 

See Grote’s Plato c. 38, III. pp. t60— 
242, Oncken I. 171—193 and various 
monographs quoted in the Jntrod. p. 
32 2.4, Ῥ- 33 71. 7. The main defects 
of this criticism are at once apparent ; 
Zeller, Platonic Studies p. 203, 290, has 
rightly traced them to an excessive 
striving after logical clearness ; a tendency 
to reduce the Platonic utterances to a 
number of precise dogmatic propositions 
and to test the independent validity of 
each empirically, without regard to its 
inner connexion with the whole system of 
idealism. Hence it comes about that the 
spirit of the Platonic teaching is hardly 
ever adequately appreciated, while now 
and then there is a captious, almost pe- 
dantic, disposition to get at external 
results and to fasten on details with but 
little insight into their true relative im- 
portance. ‘Several objections urged by 
him turn more upon the Platonic lan- 
guage than upon the Platonic vein of 
thought, and if judged by Plato from his 
own point of view would have appeared 
admissions in his favour rather than objec- 
tions” (Grote). This is the sober fact, 
and serves to account for the piquant 
charges of injustice, sophistry, and mala 


fides sometimes brought against Aristotle. 

81 10 πάντων and 11 Kowds are un- 
intentional misrepresentations of the kind 
just criticized. The ‘marriage laws’ in 
question affect only Plato’s Guardians, 
and do not establish community of wives 
at all, in the strictly literal and unfavour- 
able sense of the term (which would 
be a gross libel, we are told, on the philo- 
sopher who made marriage, so to speak, 
a ‘sacrament’). Indeed they ‘seem to aim 
at an impossible strictness,’ hardly less 
exacting than vows of celibacy (Zeller 
Plato p. 489 Eng. tr.). And this must 
have been Aristotle’s judgment: he never 
attacks them on the score of license, but 
only on grounds of public expediency. 
Moreover the aim of these laws and the 
arguments by which they are defended 
are such as to lay them open to the 
inexact and invidious appellation even 
at the hands of impartial modern critics. 
See e.g. Dr Jowett’s remarks Plato 111. 
p- 160 ff. 

τι δι ἣν αἰτίαν -- αἰτία δι’ ἣν “that 
which he assigns as the reason why 
such legislation is necessary does not ap- 
pear to result from his proposals”: συμ- 
βαῖνον following as if τοῦτο δι’ ὃ had pre- 
ceded. In 4 § 5 is a similar attraction. 
The ‘reason’ in question is the funda- 
mental assumption of the Platonic state 
that the utmost possible unity is desir- 
able: communism, within certain limits, 
is a means to this unity. 

13 Thurot would translate: ‘‘further 
zm view of the end which he says ought to 
be set before the city his present statement 

of his scheme) is impracticable.” But it 
is simpler to take τέλος as subject ; πρός 
may be adverbial (see Crét. Motes): “ the 


γυναῖκας εἶναι καὶ τὰς (1) 
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εἴρηται νῦν, ἀδύνατον, πῶς δὲ δεῖ διελεῖν, οὐδὲν διώρισται. (1) 
82 λέγω δὲ τὸ μίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν ὡς ἄριστον ὃν ὅτι μάλιστα 
a . , N , ey ¢ , 
ιό πᾶσαν' λαμβάνει γὰρ ταύτην ὑπόθεσιν ὁ Σωκράτης. 
καίτοι φανερόν ἐστιν ὡς προϊοῦσα καὶ γινομένη μία μᾶλ- 4 
λον οὐδὲ πόλις ἔσται" πλῆθος γάρ τι τὴν φύσιν ἐστὶν ἡ πόλις, 
rg / a *. ς x 2 ts ΕἸ} ) > 
γινομένη Te μία μᾶλλον οἰκία μὲν ἐκ πόλεως. ἄνθρωπος δ᾽ ἐξ 
ΕΑΝ bg ‘i fas ‘ 4 \ >of A , , 
20 οἰκίας ἔσται μᾶλλον γὰρ μίαν τὴν οἰκίαν τῆς πόλεως φαίημεν 
ΕΣ Ν \ ῳ a 7s ὡ tf > ? \ ὃ ό yo a 
ἄν, καὶ τὸν ἕνα τῆς οἰκίας" ὥστ᾽ εἰ καὶ δυνατός τις εἴη τοῦτο 


8 8 ὃ a . ΓΕ , \ \ ὅλ, 
ρᾶν, οὐ ποιητέον᾽ ἀναιρήσειν γὰρ τὴν πολιν. 


οὐ μόνον δ᾽ ἐκ 


πλειόνων ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶν ἡ πόλις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ εἴδει δια- 
φερόντων. οὐ γὰρ γίνεται πόλις ἐξ ὁμοίων. ἕτερον γὰρ συμ- 


14 εἴρηται] διΐρηται Zwinger || δεῖ omitted by Μ' and ΡῚ (1st hand, inserted 


by corr.!) |] 


διελθεῖν ΜΗ P23 C4 QP ΤΡ, εἰπεῖν ? Susem. 


|| 15 ὃν omitted by II? Bk. 


and the 1st hand of P4 (inserted between the lines and by a later hand in the margin) 
|| τό πᾶσαν before 15 ὡς ἄριστον 113 Bk. (in P4 corrected by a later hand in the mar- 


gin) || 18 οὐδὲ] οὐ M*P! || 
<pardov ἕνα: ὃ Riese, needlessly 


ἡ omitted by M* P!; hence [ἡ] Susem.!? ἢ} 


21 ἕνα 


|| καὶ after ef omitted by ITM’, [καὶ] Susem.?; 


notwithstanding Dittenberger’s protest, of. c. p. 1361, καὶ is not indispensable, see 111. 
16 §9, 1287b6 || 22 δ᾽ ἐκ ID’, ἐκ omitted by IP, δὲ [ἐκ] Susem.*, perhaps rightly || 
23 εἴδει] εἴδους C4 QP ΤΡ, εἰδείους Ῥό U®, in P4 the word stands over an erasure 


end as there stated by Plato is impossible 
(to attain).” For viv=in the case sup- 
posed, see 3 § 2, 8 § 10: νῦν δ᾽ (on the 
scheme of Hippodamos) ἰδίαν ἔχουσιν. 

14 Svedetv=analyse, define (by ana- 
lysis), more nearly determine: 111. 13 ὃ 6, 
14 ὃ 2, De gen. δέ corr. 1. 1. 1 τάς TE 
αἰτίας διαιρετέον. 

82 τό λαμβάνει γὰρ κτλ] Rep. ἵν 
422 Df. 423 Df; Ν 449 BE, 462. The 
three general positions which Aristotle 
takes up against Plato in §§ 1, 2 are 
treated in reverse order in the sequel. 
The third, “ the end is impracticable” in 
c. 2; then the second, ‘‘the means are 
unsuitable’’ in cc. 3, 4, 5 §§ 1—13: 
lastly, ‘‘the many other difficulties” in 
c. 5 88 14—28 (Thurot). Comp. Analysis 
Pp- 102, 103. SUSEM. (130) 

17 μία μᾶλλον] too much of a unity. 

18 πλῆθος γάρ τι] See 5 § 15, 111. 1 
§ 2, § 12. 

22 οὐ ποιητέον...πόλιν] With these 
words the polemic against Plato is re- 
sumed exactly where it had started at the 
commencement of the work, I. 1. 2 cp. 
note (2 Ὁ) and Introd. p. 23; 2.6. with the 
specific difference between a state and a 
family; and this point of view is retained 
in 88 7, 8, 3 ὃ 4—4 ὃ 10, 5 §§ 1424. 


The discussions in this book supply the 
further relation that the maintenance of 
the state itself is conditioned by the 
maintenance of the family. SusEm. 
(131) 

§3 The state is an organized unity. 
The plurality of parts which it contains 
are specifically distinct and properly sub- 
ordinated. This however is one distinc- 
tive thought of the Republic, the ground 
of Plato’s analogy between the state and 
the individual. 

24 ob ydp...€& ὁμοίων] Apparently 
contradicted by 111. 8 § 4, τό § 2, vi(IV). 
11 § 8; but there equality of rights is 
intended by ὁμοίων (Eaton). The pre- 
sent statement is repeated 111. 4. 5 where 
uniformity of moral excellence is dis- 
claimed : here the sense is similarity of 
functions (Postgate), as is illustrated by 
N. £th. ν. 5. 9, οὐ γὰρ ἐκ δύο ἰατρῶν 
γίνεται κοινωνία, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἰατροῦ καὶ γεωρ- 
γοῦ, καὶ ὅλως ἑτέρων καὶ οὐκ ἴσων' ἀλλὰ 
τούτους δεῖ ἰσασθῆναι. Τί is the basis of 
the arrangements proposed Po/. τν(ν Π) 
ce. 8, 9. Seeon 1. 7. § 1 3. (58 b). 

συμμαχία] A confederation is a dif- 
ferent thing from a state: see III. 3 § 8, 
9 §§7, 10. It is not an-organism but an 
aggregate of homogeneous members. The 


(p. 24) 
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Z A A 
25 μαχία Kal πόλις" TO μὲν γὰρ τῷ ποσῷ χρήσιμον, κἂν ἢ (1) 
\ 
τὸ αὐτὸ τῷ εἴδει (βοηθείας yap χάριν ἡ συμμαχία πέφυ- 
κεν), ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ σταθμὸς πλεῖον ἑλκύσει (διοίσει δὲ THs 
τοιούτῳ καὶ πόλις ἔθνους, ὅταν μὴ κατὰ κώμας ὦσι κεχωρι- 
j t ? μη μ' x ρ 
\ a 3. na 
29 σμένοι TO πλῆθος, GAN οἷον ᾿Αρκάδες)" ἐξ ὧν δὲ δεῖ ὃν 
t 
84 γενέσθαι, εἴδει διαφέρει. διόπερ τὸ ἴσον τὸ ἀντυπεπονθὸς 


26 τῶ (τῷ P4) αὐτῶ PACA4QhTPUP || 27 ἑλκύση Π5Β1κ., ἐλκύση M® || διοίσει... 
᾿Αρκάδες transposed by Susem.! to come before ἀλλὰ πότερον 1261 ἃ 2, but wrongly [{ 
28 καὶ πόλι5] πόλις kal? Susem. |} 29 ἀλλ᾽ πάλαι Schneider, [ἀλλ᾽ Schlosser Garve 
Ι ᾿Αρκάδες * * Conring, οἷον <viv> Riese; but see Dittenberger of. c. p. 1376 ff. and 
the Comm. below || 30 γίνεσθαι ὃ Susem. || εἴδει -- δεῖ: διαφέρειν Biicheler (pro- 


bably right), εἴδει διαφέρειν M® 


separate autonomous states, the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies, for example, 
are homogeneous. 

25 τὸ μὲν answered by 29 ἐξ ὧν δὲ, The 
one (the alliance for war) will be of ad- 
vantage from its mere size however 
much alike in kind, just as (it will be of 
advantage) if a weight shall pull more 
(than another): i.e. like a heavier weight 
which turns the scale. The more mem- 
bers the stronger the alliance. 

27 διοίσειν κτλ] ‘ Upon something 
similar”, the character of the constituents, 
whether heterogeneous (so as to allow of 
reciprocity) or homogeneous, *‘will de- 
pend the difference also between a city 
and a race, provided the race does not 
live with its population separated over a 
number of villages, but like the Arca- 
dians.” Not observing the parenthesis 
and taking ὅταν μὴ dot κεχωρ. as epexe- 
getical of τῷ τοιούτῳ the editors have 
referred this remark to the process of 
συνοικισμός, the change from village life 
by which a Greek ἔθνος was consolidated 
into one city. But (1) the Arcadians 
must surely be cited as an example of a 
race and not (as they would be upon 
that view) of a city: (2) this is not a dis- 
tinction between ἔθνος and πόλις univer- 
sally, but between one ἔθνος and another. 
(3) We should then expect μηκέτι, or 
οἷον <viv>or something equivalent : and 
the exact force of the future and of τῷ 
τοιούτῳ (not τούτῳ) would be missed. 
(4) In that case Arcadians means sim- 
ply Megalopolitans, whereas Tegeatans, 
Mantineans and others might equally 
claim to belong to the Arcadian league 
(τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικόν).͵ Hence Dittenberger, in 
Gott. gel. Anzeigen 1874 p. 1381, re- 
jects the supposed reference to suvo- 
κισμός and takes ὅταν μὴ κτὰ as a 


limiting clause, which excludes from the 
comparison the cases where the people 
live κατὰ κώμας and opposes to the city- 
state only such ‘races’ as the Arcadian. 

29 ᾿Αρκάδες] Who are meant? The 
interpretation of the passage turns upon 
this. When Plato, Sym. 193 A, writes 
διῳκίσθημεν ὑπὸ θεοῦ καθάπερ᾽ ἀρκάδες 
ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων the words spaced 
show that the Mantineans are meant. 
Demosthenes Or. XVI uses ᾿Αρκάδες nine 
times and Μεγαλοπολῖται seven times of 
the same people whose city was entitled 
in full ἡ μεγάλη πόλις τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων. 
There everything is clear from the inter- 
change of terms. But if the words ‘when 
they live like the Arcadians” indicate an 
ἔθνος so well known as to spare Aristotle 
further explanation the instance chosen 
ought, as Dittenberger urges, to be before 
all things perspicuous. Understand then 
neither the Mantineans with Schneider, 
nor the Megalopolitans with Camerarius, 
nor with Giphanius the Maenalians and 
Parrhasians in the southwest before the 
founding of Megalopolis; none of these 
exclusively; but the entire population of 
Arcadia, as the word naturally means. 
See Note on Arcadia at the end of B. 11. 

“Further compare I. 2 § 4 2. (11), § 6 
(19): IIL 13. 19 (607); IV(vII). 4. 11 
(760).” SusEM, (132) 

ἐξ ὧν δὲ Set] Whereas (in the case of 
the city-state) the elements which must 
coalesce into one are (? must be, see γε. 
Notes) specifically distinct. So that it 
would not make a single city, III. 3 ὃ 5, 
9 § 9, to join by an external tie two such 
similar units as the civic body of Corinth 
and that of Megara: the conditions for 
reciprocity would be wanting. 

8.4 30 τὸ ἴσον τὸ ἀντιπεπονθὸς] 
Not ‘equal retribution’ but the propor- 
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8:1 σῴζει τὰς πόλεις, ὥσπερ ἐν 


tional adjustment of claims, Ζ.6. reci- 
procity of services and functions. 

‘As ‘reciprocal proportion’ regulates 
the exchange of different wares in Mic. 
Eth. v 5,80 here it regulates the relations 
between the magistrate for the time being 
and the ordinary citizen, who render, the 
one service, the other τιμὴ καὶ γέρας Vic, 
Eth. Vv 6 § 7, 1134b 7. On the applica- 
tion of the principle of ἀντιπεπονθὸς Kar’ 
ἀναλογίαν, ‘reciprocal proportion’, to 
commerce, friendship, and exchange 
generally, see my edition of the Fifth 
Book of the Ethics p. 88 ff. In Mic. Eth. 
v5 § 6, 1132 b 32 it is ἀντιπεπονθὸς Kar’ 
ἀναλογίαν καὶ μὴ κατ᾽ ἰσότητα, i.e. ‘recip- 
rocal proportion’ as opposed to the ‘re- 
taliation’ of the Pythagoreans, which is 
said to hold the πόλις together. The 
inconsistency is however only apparent. 
Here, where it is not necessary to em- 
phasize the distinction between ἀντιπε- 
πονθὸς Kar’ ἀναλογίαν, i.e. kar? ἰσότητα 
λόγων, and ἀντιπεπονθὸς κατ᾽ ἰσότητα, i.e. 
κατ᾽ ἰσότητα ἁπλῶς, τὸ ἴσον τὸ ἀντιπεπον- 
θός is the equivalent of ἀντιπεπονθὸς κατ᾽ 
ἀναλογίαν in the other passage. By a 
similar inexactitude in Mic. Bh. 1X 1 § 1, 
1163 b 33 geometrical proportion takes 
the place of reciprocal proportion as the 
tule of exchange. Just so, although τὸ 
ἁπλῶς δίκαιον is τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ὙΠῸ) I, 
1301 Ὁ 37, at VII(vi) 2 § 2, 1317 Ὁ 3 τὸ 
δίκαιον τὸ δημοτικόν i is said to consist in τὸ 
ἴσον ἔχειν κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν ἀλλὰ μὴ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν, 
τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν in the former passage in- 
cluding, and in the latter excluding, τὸ 
κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν ἴσον. See my notes on Vic, 
Eth. V 3.8 7. JACKSON. 

From the apparent inconsistency Grant 
inferred, Z¢hacs 1. Ὁ. 52 f., that the remarks 
on Retaliation in the Z¢hics are a de- 
velopment and improvement of those in 
the oldtics. The common source may 
be Plato’s Διὸς κρίσις, the true πολιτικὸν 
δίκαιον, of Laws V1 757 8,0: τῷ μὲν γὰρ 
μείζονι πλείω τῷ δ᾽ ἐλάττονι σμικρότερα 
νέμει, μέτρια διδοῦσα πρὸς τὴν αὐτῶν φύσιν 
ἑκατέρῳ, καὶ δὴ καὶ τιμὰς μείζοσι μὲν πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν ἀεὶ μείζους κτλ. 

31 ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς] Mic. Eth. v. 5.6, 
where from the nature of the case and 
the explanations given τὸ ἀντιπεπονθός is 
not to be understood negatively of retalia- 
tion for evil suffered, but positively as a 
recompense for good received. (As there 
explained the one, retaliation, repays like 
with like; the other makes requital by 
the corresponding term in reciprocal pro- 
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ΠῚ. 2. 4 
τοῖς ἠθικοῖς εἴρηται πρότερον᾽ (ἢ 


portion: for in reference to his demand 
the builder is to shoes as the shoemaker 
to the house.) More precisely thus: of 
the different members of a community A 
transfers to B the goods which he (A) has 
and B has not, receiving in return that 
which he lacks himself and B has: thus a 
shoemaker exchanges shoes with a baker 
for bread. Hence we read in § 9 of the 
same chapter that an association (kot- 
νωνία) of two similar members, as two 
physicians, is impossible: it can only be 
formed by 9 physician and a farmer, or 
generally by members dissimilar and un- 
equal, between whom equality or pro- 
portion is thus said to be produced. 

Now the dissimilar members in the 
state are rulers and subjects. The former 
afford the latter a wise and intelligent 
guidance in return for which they receive 
respect (WV. 25. vill. 14. 3, 1163 Ὁ 6), 
willing obedience, and skilful execution 
of their commands: and the subjects, in 
return for this obedience, receive from 
their rulers the wise government before 
mentioned. On this depends the con- 
tinuance and well being of the state. 
Compare further 1. 2. 16, 111, 10. 2, with 
notes (28 c, 562). 

But as the greatest possible equality 
amongst the citizens is the aim of Aris- 
totle’s best polity no less than of Plato’s— 
1. 7.1. 3. (3 1), 1v(v11). δ 4 (797), 
Vi(Iv). 8 (1293); I. 16. 121} 
17 § 2, ε § τὸ (440, 441), 1389, 595), 
§ 12 (597-9)—a een inconsistency 
arises; compare also 111. 4. 5 7. (471). 
The fuller explanation web follows in 
the text is intended to remove this in- 
consistency by showing that even in the 
ideal state there is the same difference 
between rulers and subjects and the same 
adjustment of the difference, and to what 
extent this holds. Thus 88 4—7 διόπερ 
τὸ ἴσον... ἀρχάς are a digression, but one 
indispensable to Aristotle’s argument, 
which, putting this aside, runs as follows: 
the state has more need than the family 
of a plurality, or more precisely of a 
plurality of dissimilar members, § 2. 
Remove the dissimilarity and you destroy 
the state which is still more evident if inde- 
pendence (αὐτάρκεια) be also taken into 
account, § 8. 

Camerarius, and long before him Eu- 
bulos, blame Aristotle unfairly for not see- 
ing that Plato’s unity of the state meant 
only the utmost possible unity concord 
and unanimity among the citizens. From 
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> Ν \ > 7 
ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐλευθέροις καὶ ἴσοις ἀνάγκη τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι" ἅμα (1) 
AY > ¥ , . 
γὰρ οὐχ οἷόν τε πάντας ἄρχειν, ἀλλ᾿ ἢ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἢ 
, wv 
§SKaTa τινὰ ἄλλην τάξιν ἢ χρόνον. καὶ συμβαίνει δὴ τὸν 
, n ὥ ¥ ΕἸΣ [ἢ a 2 7 
35 τρόπον τοῦτον ὦστε πάντας ἄρχειν, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ μετέβαλλον 
€ \ 
οἱ σκυτεῖς καὶ οἱ τέκτονες καὶ μὴ ἀεὶ οἱ αὐτοὶ σκυτοτόμοι 
᾿' 
86 καὶ τέκτονες ἦσαν. ἐπεὶ 5¢** βέλτιον οὕτως ἔχειν καὶ τὰ περὶ 
\ 7 \ 
THY κοινωνίαν THY πολιτικήν, δῆλον ὡς τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἀεὶ βέλ- 
τιον ἃ i ὃ ἦν" ἐν οἷς δὲ μὴ ὃ ὸν διὰ τὸ τὴ 
ρχειν, εἰ δυνατόν: ἐν οἷς δὲ μὴ δυνατὸν διὰ τὸ τὴν 


a 


32 ἅμα] ἀλλὰ Pl in the margin || 33 γὰρ] δὲ ΓΜῈ || 34 ἢ] καὶ Ar. (probably 
right) || 35 μετέβαλον M*P! Susem.}? || 36 ἀεὶ after of αὐτοὶ P?-4 C4 Q> Τὴ 
U* Ald. Bk. and a later hand in P3 (omitted by the rst hand in P?) || 37 ἐπεὶ] ἐκεῖ 
Bernays, who by omitting with Koraes 7a which follows skilfully removes all traces of 
the lacuna after δὲ discovered by Conring and Schneider (viz. ἐκεῖ δὲ βέλτιον οὕτως 
ἔχειν" καὶ περὶ τὴν kK. τὴν πολιτικὴν δῆλον»): <otx> οὕτως Schlosser—equally wrong: 
cp. the Comm.’ «βέλτιον ἐν ἑκάστῳ γένει ταὐτὸν ἔργον ἀεὶ ἀπὸ τῶν αὐτῶν 


ἀποτελεῖται, καὶ πέφυκε δὴ:- βέλτιον or something similar Thurot 


3$ 33485 ff, § 4; 5 § τι, 88 14, 18, 
88 19, 20 it is clear that Aristotle was 
well aware of this fact. Nevertheless it 
may easily be seen that this does not 
affect the soundness of his reasoning 
which, as even the language shows, is 
directed more especially against Republic 
v 462, where Plato is showing how the 
abolition of family life would be the 
means of making all the citizens of his 
ideal state feel as the members of a single 
family (cp. 7. 140) or even of a single 
man (καὶ ἥτις δὴ ἐγγύτατα ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου 
ἔχει, αὕτη sc. πόλις ἄριστα διοικεῖται). Is 
this not, as Aristotle rightly puts it, to 
prescribe for the state the end of repre- 
senting so far as possible an individual 
man? ‘‘Aristotle’s argument is that 
unity when applied to the state is an 
analogical term, and that Plato’s use of it 
subverts the very ground of the analogy” 
(Eaton). Comp. also Oncken 1. 173 f. 
SusEM. (133) 

32 τοῦτο--τὸ ἀντιπεπονθός. There 
must needs be reciprocity even amongst 
free and equal citizens, as in the ideal 
state. 

ἅμα γὰρ... 39 Suvardv] All cannot 
rule at once: the only possible alterna- 
tives are (2) a perpetual ruling body, 
del or καθάπαξ (cp. I. 13 ὃ 4) τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
ἄρχειν: (6) alternation or rotation of 
functions, μεταβάλλειν, ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσ- 
θαι karo μέρος (cp. I. 1 § 2, 1|. 6 § 9). 
Comp. Iv(viI). 14 88 1, 2 where this argu- 
ment recurs. ὁ 

§ 5 35 ὥστε apparently redundant 


after συμβαίνει, as in VI(IV). 5. 3 συμβέ- 
βηκεν ὥστε τὴν μὲν πολιτείαν εἶναι, and so 
De Sensu 2 8 5, 437 Ὁ 8 οὐ συμβαίνει ὥστε 
δοκεῖν. Similarly with other verbs: Pod. 
VIII(V). 9 § 8 ἔστιν ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν ikavas, 
Phys. Vii. 6, 2, 258 Ὁ 17 ἔστω δ᾽ évie- 
χόμενον ὥστ᾽ εἶναί ποτε. 

8 6 37 ἐπὲ δὲ * *] The difficulty is 
that, 2f xo lacuna be assumed, οὕτως pro- 
perly refers to μὴ del of αὐτοί, and this is 
against the sense. To take οὕτως Ξε ὡς viv 
οὕτως (see c. 1 8 3), with Lambin, ἐζα ut 
sunt, is as forced as to insert οὐχ with 
Schlosser. 

“The sense is satisfied if we supply 
something like this: But <as in fact the 
work of a carpenter is always done by a 
carpenter and never by a shoemaker, and 
from the nature of the case each work is 
more successful when executed by the 
same persons, who make this their sole 
business, and as therefore> it is better 
it should be so with political society”... 
(Thurot). SusEM. (134) 

39 ἐν οἷς δὲ KrA] ‘But where it is 
not possible, because all are naturally 
equal,” τὴν φύσιν adverbial accus. with 
ἴσους ; comp. z. on I. 12 ὃ 2 “and at the 
same time therefore it is but fair, whether 
a good or a bad thing for ruling,” as op- 
posed to obeying, ‘‘that all should take 
a turn at it—this retirement in rotation 
of the equal citizens from office imitates 
an original dissimilarity.” atAov=an 
unsatisfactory arrangement, c. 7 ὃ 5, 
the thought being perhaps different from 
Plato’s in Ref. 1. 345 Dff., whether office 
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"» », ΩΛᾺ 
τοῦ φύσιν ἴσους εἶναι πάντας, ἅμα δὴ καὶ δίκαιον, εἴτ᾽ ἀγαθὸν (ἢ) 
a ͵ \ 
εἴτε φαῦλον τῷ ἄρχειν, πάντας αὐτοῦ μετέχειν, τοῦτο δὲ 
a 5 
μιμεῖται τὸ ἐν μέρει τοὺς ἴσους εἴκειν» τὸ ἀνομοίους εἶναι 
8τ ἐξ ἀρχῆς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄρχουσιν οἱ δ' ἄρχονται κατὰ μέρος] 
5 ὥσπερ ἂν ἄλλοι γενόμενοι. καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν δὴ τρόπον ἀρχόντων 
3 2 / ς 
ἕτεροι ἑτέρας ἄρχουσιν ἀρχάς. φανερὸν τοίνυν de τοῦσῶῷν ὥξῃ 
= 
ov πέφυκε μίαν οὕτως εἶναι τὴν πόλιν ὥσπερ λέγουσί τινες, 
‘ \ \ ς 4 3 \ ἂ » / a ΟἿ 
καὶ τὸ λεχθὲν ὡς μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν OTL τὰς 
a ig 
9 πόλεις ἀναιρεῖ καίτοι TO γε ἑκάστου ἀγαθὸν σῴξει ἕκαστον. 


1261} 1 δὴ Susem., δὲ ΓΤ Il Ar. Bk., δεῖ Bas.2 || 2 τῷ Susem., cp. Pl. Prot, 
334 A—C, Euthyd. 292 Ὁ; τὸ T IL Ar. Bk., <apds> τὸ Thurot || τοῦτο] ἐν τούτοις 
I? Ar. Bk. (Montecatino), yp. ἐν τούτοις p! in the margin || oro δὲ] οὕτω δὴ 
Welldon || δὲ μιμεῖται] δὲ μιμεῖσθαι TI? Ar. Bk. yp. δὲ μιμεῖσθαι p! in the margin, 
δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι Montecatino || 3 τὸ ἐν] τῷ ἐν Heinsius Susem.?"3, a correction more 
plausible than sound, τὸ to be taken with τοῦτο || οἰκεῖν P?T> and C4 (1st hand), 
οἰκεῖον C4 (corrector), "ἱκεῖν a later hand in P3 (the rst hand having left a lacuna) || 
τὸ ἀνομοίους Susem., τὸ δ᾽ (τόδ᾽ T) ὡς ὁμοίους Τ' M® Susem.? in the text and P? 
(rst hand), ὁμοίους P23, ὁμοίως Π8 ΟἹ ΒΙκ., yp. ὁμοίως p! in the margin, τὸ δυσο- 
μοίους Schmidt (possibly right; I should adopt it if the word occurred elsewhere in 


Aristotle) 
τῆς ΟΡ | 
by I? Ar. ΒΚ. || 7 οὔτε II? Bk. || 
is or is not a source of individual ad- 
vantage. τοῦτο τὸ elkeww=this yielding 
of the retiring magistrates to their suc- 
cessors, at the expiration of their term of 
office; μιμεῖται is the counterpart or re- 
flexion of original heterogeneity, pro- 
duces much the same effect as if rulers 
and subjects had always been distinct 
bodies of citizens. 

1261 Ὁ 1 ἅμα δὴ Kal δίκαιον κτλ] 
Compare III. 16 88 2—4 with ἡ. (672), 
Iv(VI). 3 a 5, 6 ”. (740); further 7. 
(58 b) on 1. 7. 1, 7. (138) and (797) on 
1v(VII). 8.4. SUSEM. (134 b) 

2 τοῦτο δὲ] This δὲ with the demon- 
strative resumes the δὲ with the relative 
39 ἐν ols δέ: so Iv(VII). 9 ὃ 8» ἣ δὲ 

ταύτῃ δέ. The two recensions of the 
text here widely diverge; see the Critical 
Notes. Bekker’s text is nearly that of 
P?; ἐν τούτοις δὲ μιμεῖσθαι τὸ ἐν μέρει τοὺς 
ἴσους εἴκειν ὁμοίως τοῖς ἐξ ἀρχῆς. Thurot 
L£tudes pp. 22—24 has shown the usual 
modes of interpreting this text to be un- 
satisfactory. The infinitive may indeed 
be governed by βέλτιον, and εἴξασι (or 
ἄρξασιὴ may be understood with τοῖς ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς : but whether τὸ. εἴκειν be taken 
as subject or object of μιμεῖσθαι the result 


| εἶναι TM® and P? (ist hand), τοῖς P2-3+4-6Q>T»> Ald. Bk. and yp. mg. p!, 
4 κατὰ μέρος omitted by II!, rapa μέρος Vettori Bk. || 
οὕτως after εἶναι M* P? 


5 καὶ omitted 


is equally futile. If object, the sentence 
means ‘where men are naturally equal, 
there it is better to imitate—what happens 
in a state of natural equality’! If sadyect, 
there is nothing to express what, as a 
matter of fact, is ‘imitated’ by the 
rotation of office-holders, viz. natural 
inequality. 

§7 5. ὥσπερ dv ἄλλοι γενόμενοι] as 
if, with taking up or laying down office, 
they assumed a new personality: -yevd- 
μενος δ᾽ ἄλλος in ic. Eth. 1X. 4. 4. 

ἀρχόντων] gen. abs. ‘‘while (the 
governors) govern, different officers in- 
terchange different offices in the like 
fashion,” z.¢. in rotation : τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον 
= 3 ἐν μέρει. 

4 wes] That is, Plato: see esp. 
Rep. v 462 8. Cp. 2. (133). SusEM. (135) 
Also 464 B μέγιστόν γε πόλει αὐτὸ 
ὡμολογήσαμεν ἀγαθόν. 

8 καὶ.. (φανερὸν) ὅτι.. 
tion. 


.is the construc- 


καίτοι.. weiter ἕκαστον] οὐκ ἁ ἀναιρεῖ. 
“ep. 111. 10. 2 οὐχ ἥ γ᾽ ἀρετὴ φθείρει τὸ 
ἔχον αὐτὴν with 2. (561 b).” SUSEM. 
(135 Ὁ) 
‘What is this ‘unity’ which seems 
to Plato so beneficial, to Aristotle so 
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88 ἔστι δὲ καὶ κατ᾽ ἄλλον τρόπον φανερὸν ὅτι τὸ λίαν ἑνοῦν ζη- (1) 
τι τεῖν τὴν πόλιν οὐκ ἔστιν ἄμεινον. οἰκία μὲν γὰρ αὐταρκέστε- 
pov ἑνός, πόλις δ᾽ οἰκίας, καὶ βούλεταί γ᾽ ἤδη τότ᾽ εἶναι πόλις, 
ὅταν αὐτάρκη συμβαίνῃ τὴν κοινωνίαν εἶναι τοῦ πλήθους" 
εἴπερ οὖν αἱρετώτερον τὸ αὐταρκέστερον, καὶ τὸ ἧττον ν 
15 τοῦ μᾶλλον αἱρετώτερον. 


(Ρ. 25) 


mischievous? It is not (1) ‘unanimity’, 
i.e. community of political principles and 
aims, the ὁμόνοια of Mic. Eth. 1x. 6, 1167 
a 22, as appears from c. 9 ὃ 22,1270 Ὁ 21 
&c. Nor is it (2) ‘uniformity’, i.e. the 
suppression of individuality, so that all 
the citizens are of one type: for the dis- 
crimination of functions, carrying with it 
diversity of character, is, under the name 
of justice, the very foundation of the 
Platonic πόλις. Hence it is not (3) ‘or- 
ganization’, as organization implies dis- 
crimination of functions combined with 
unanimity in the sense here given to the 
word. Rather it is (4) ‘centralization’. 
Plato is anxious that his citizens should 
be bound together by a common interest 
in the πόλις, and, with a view to this, 
proposes to eliminate all those inferior 
κοινωνίαι which induce subordinate affec- 
tions and create separate interests, thus, 
he conceives, weakening the supreme tie 
of patriotism. On the other hand Aris- 
totle regards the subordinate affections 
which are induced in the inferior κοινωνίαι 
—for example, οἰκία, σύμπλοι, συστρα- 
τιῶται, φυλέται, δημόται, θιασῶται, ἐρανι- 
oral Nic. Eth. vit1.9 § 4 f, 11604 9,4: ν.--- 
as valuable in themselves, and therefore 
does not. desire that they should be 
merged in patriotism. Further he main- 
tains that the elimination of the inferior 
κοινωνίαι, which μορίοις ἐοίκασι τῆς πολι- 
τικῆς sc. κοινωνίας Nic. Eth. Vii. 9, 1160 
ἃ 9, will not cause the subordinate affec- 
tions to be merged in patriotism, i.e. to 
be transferred, unimpaired in force, from 
the inferior κοινωνίαι to the supreme 
κοινωνία. He thinks, in fact, that the 
πόλις is properly a complex organization 
containing lesser organizations within it, 
rather than a large family or a colossal 
man, It will be observed (1) that Aris- 
totle’s criticisms arise directly from the 
theory of the πόλις which he has de- 
veloped in the first book, and (2) that 
they indicate the same appreciation of 
φιλία in all its forms, which has led him 
to devote to it two out of the ten books 
of the Mic. Eth.” JACKSON. 

88 10 ἑνοῦν is infinitive, ‘the endea- 


vour to intensify the unity of the state is 
not so desirable.’ 

12 PotdAerar=tends, means; the mean- 
ing of a state is then first realised or ful- 
filled when... 

14 εἴπερ οὖν KTA] Cp. 1. 1. 8 7272. 
(2ο Ὁ, 21); 1111 § 12 πόλιν τὸ τῶν τοι- 
ούτων πλῆθος ἱκανὸν πρὸς αὐτάρκειαν ζωῆς, 
n. (447), 9 ὃ 14 2. (560), IV(VII). 4 8 11 
(759). 5 § 1 τὸ yap πάντα ὑπάρχειν καὶ 
δεῖσθαι μηδενὸς αὔταρκες (764), 8 § 8 ἡ 
γὰρ πόλις πλῆθός ἐστιν οὐ τὸ τυχὸν ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς ζωὴν αὔταρκες x. (804). SUSEM. 
(136) 

Add Iv(vi1). 4. 14 δῆλον τοίνυν ὡς οὗ- 
Tos ἐστι πόλεως ὅρος ἄριστος, ἡ μεγίστη 
τοῦ πλήθους ὑπερβολὴ πρὸς αὐτάρκειαν 
ζωῆς εὐσύνοπτος. 

cc. 3, 4 Objections to communism, 
chiefly to the abolition of separate fami- 
lies. Even supposing Plato’s end, i.e. the 
most perfect civic unity, to be desirable, his 
communistic scheme tsnot the best means to 
secure it. A series of detached remarks, 
so closely allied in some cases that it 
would not have been difficult to bring 
them together under one and the same 
head. See fuller details Azalysis pp. 
102, 103; and compare throughout Pl. 
Rep. v. 

The Platonic scheme, as Grote (III. 207) 
reminds us, is only partial communism. 
Modern communistic theories contemplate 
individual producers handing over the 
produce of their labour to be distributed 
among themselves by official authority. 
But the producing and labouring classes 
in the Republic are not communists at 
all: they are private proprietors with 
separate families, taxed only with the 
maintenance of a body of public func- 
tionaries, the guardians. Hence the ar- 
guments advanced by Aristotle, however 
just in themselves, have little direct ap- 
plication to the scheme which he is os- 
tensibly criticising ; they belong toa far 
wider enterprise on which he has em- 
barked, an advocacy of the principle of 
individualism against socialism in general, 
beginning (1 § 2) with the inquiry into 
the limits of community and subsidiary 
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3. \ \ 350» 3 an v / 3 \ I (I) 
8 ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ εἰ τοῦτο ἀριστόν ἐστι, τὸ μίαν ὅτι μά- 
Mor’ εἶναι τὴν κοινωνίαν, οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἀποδείκνυσθαι φαίνεται 
Ν \ , γΝ , “ t 4 wy 8 \ \ 
κατὰ τὸν λόγον, ἐὰν πᾶντες ἅμα λέγωσι TO ἐμὸν καὶ TO 
μὴ ἐμόν τοῦτο γὰρ. οἴεται 6 Σωκράτης σημεῖον εἶναι τοῦ τὴν 
, ͵ 5 , \ \ ie gh. ΔΝ \ 5 
β2 πόλιν τελέως εἶναι μίαν. τὸ γὰρ πάντες διττόν. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
ς Ὁ: Ὁ ,,»..κ y ὮΝ a Qe 2 ς 
“κὡς ἕκαστος, τάχ᾽ ἂν εἴη μᾶλλον ὃ βούλεται ποιεῖν ὁ Σω- 
κράτης (ἕκαστος γὰρ υἱὸν ἑαυτοῦ φήσει τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ γυ- 
ναῖκα δὴ τὴν αὐτήν, καὶ περὶ τῆς, οὐσίας καὶ περὶ ἑκάστου 
δὴ τῶν συμβαινόντων ὡσαύτως)" νῦν δ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως φήσουσιν 9 
e na Ὁ 
28. οἱ κοιναῖς χρώμενοι ταῖς γυναιξὶ καὶ τοῖς τέκνοις, ἀλλὰ πάν- 
τες μέν, οὐχ ὡς ἕκαστος δ᾽ αὐτῶν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν 
ἐν ΕΑΝ 
88 πάντες μέν, au ὡς ἕκαστος 8 αὐτῶν. ὅτι μὲν τοίνυν παρα- 
λογισμός τίς ἐστι τὸ λέγειν πάντας, φανερόν (τὸ γὰρ πάν- 
τες καὶ ἀμφότερα καὶ περιττὰ καὶ ἄρτια διὰ τὸ διττὸν καὶ 
tg 6 omitted by M*P!, [6] Susem.1, but see Dittenberger 0f.¢. p. 1359 || 28 τοῖς 
omitted by M*P! (?rightly) || 27 πάντες omitted by" ΜΡ || 28 τίς omitted by M® 
Pl || 29 διττὸν καὶ <dudlBoroy> or else 30 τοῖς «κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν > λόγοις Thurot; 


an ingenious suggestion, but not (as I once thought) necessary 


to his own constructive theory in B. 111. 

Again, while the peculiar marriage 
system of the Republic would unques- 
tionably result in the abolition of the 
ordinary separate family, Aristotle is 
unable, perhaps from a defect of imagi- 
nation, fully to realize the new state of 
things which Plato intended to create. 
He persists in attaching the old meanings 
to words (3 §§ 5—8, 4 88 6—9), whereas 
it is Plato’s avowed aim by an extension 
of the affections into an intimate and 
equal sympathy with a whole class (espr¢ 
de corps) to supersede nearer family rela- 
tionships and extinguish private interests. 

§1 16 τοῦτοΞτὸ play ὅτι μάλιστα 
κτὰ. Even granting the utmost unity in 
the (civic) association to be the best, such 
unity does not appear to be made out by 
the scheme that all shall simultaneously 
apply the terms mzne and ot-mine. 

18 κατὰ τὸν λόγον] with ἀποδείκ- 
γυσθαι, established by the proposal that 
all shall agree in their use of mzne and 
not-mine: ἐὰν πάντες...μὴ ἐμόν is ex- 
planatory of λόγον, For kara=by, cp. 
Metaph. Θ. 8 8 14, κατά τε δὴ τοῦτον τὸν 
λόγον er Ort...1050 Ὁ 3 

το ὁ Σωκράτη] In Blato’ 5 Republic 
v 462 Cc: ἐν ἥτινι δὴ πόλει πλεῖστοι ἐπὶ 
τὸ αὐτὸ κατὰ ταὐτὰ τοῦτο λέγουσι τὸ ἐμὸν 
καὶ τὸ οὐκ ἐμόν, αὕτη ἄριστα διοικεῖται. 
SusEM. (137) 


§ 2 20 ‘All’ has two senses, (1) 
each individual, pro se guisgue ; (2) the 
whole body collectively. If ‘all’ is taken 
in the former sense, this is perhaps more 
what Socrates means (“‘ proposes to do”). 

24 συμβαινόντων] “circumstances” 
the joys and sorrows of life Rep. 462 Ε. 

vuv δ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως] But then it is not 
in this sense that communists will apply 
the term ‘all’. The whole body collec- 
tively, not the individuals exclusively, 
will have the right to say ‘“‘ mine” in this 
sense. 

26 πάντες )( ὡς ἕκαστος] Another 
instance in 111. 11. 2. Also VI(IV). 4. 
26 where the distinction is skilfully 
worked in: μόναρχος γὰρ ὁ δῆμος γίνεται, 
σύνθετος εἷς ἐκ πολλῶν' οἱ γὰρ πολλοὶ 
κύριοί εἰσιν οὐχ ὡς ἕκαστος ἀλλὰ πάντες. 

8 3 28 τὸ γὰρ πάντες κτλ] The 
terms ‘‘all” and ‘‘both” and ‘‘odd” 
and ‘‘even” by reason of their am- 
biguity tend to make arguments fallacious 
even in dialectical discussions (and much 
more so when handled by sophists for 
purposes of deception). 

29 καὶ περιττὰ καὶ ἄρτια] See 
§ 27: τοῦτο (4. 6. τὸ ἄρτιον) ἐνδέχεται τῷ 
ὅλῳ ὑπάρχειν τῶν δὲ μερῶν μηδετέρῳ, De 
Soph. El. 4. § κυ 166 a 33: παρὰ δὲ τὴν 
διαίρεσιν ὅτι τὰ πέντ᾽ ἐστὶ δύο καὶ τρία, 
καὶ περιττὰ καὶ ἄρτια, ‘to (fallacious) di- 
vision is due the instance, that five is two 


> a a 
3° ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἐριστικοὺς ποιεῖ συλλογισμούς" 
Tas τὸ αὐτὸ λέγειν di μὲν καλόν, ἀλλ᾽ 


ΤΙ. 8. 4] 


1261 b 16---1261 "Ὁ 37. 
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ov δυνατόν, ὠδὲ 


Ν 
84 δὲ οὐδὲν ὁμονοητικόν)" πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἑτέραν ἔχει βλάβην τὸ 


w 
nm 


λεγόμενον. 
κοινόν" 


ἥκιστα γὰρ 


30 ἔστη P23 QT || 34 φροντίσουσι ?Susem. 


Heath || ὅσον] ὅσων P*T> UP || 


and (is) three, odd and even’ (Eaton). 
SusEM. (138) 

Walford and Postgate would take πε- 
ριττὰ καὶ ἄρτια to be predicates of πάντες 
and ἀμφότερα. But five in the passage 
quoted above is at once an example of 
ἀμφότερα, 2+3, and of περιττά. As ἀμ- 
gporepa=sum of two things, so περιττά-- 
an odd sum total, dprra=an even sum 
total. In all three cases the fallacy is 
not really due to ambiguity in the terms 
themselves, as Aristotle admits De Soph. 
El, 20§ 2, 177 Ὁ 7, οὐ διττὸν τὸ παρὰ διαί- 
peow, unless the confusion of two things 
as distinct as ὄρος and ὅρος be said to be 
due to ambiguity. 

30 ἐν τοῖς λόγοις] in disputations, in 
dialectic. SUSEM. 

ἐριστικοὺς] Because they may be con- 
strued both collectively and distributively 
(Schneider): in Aristotle’s phrase they 
admit of σύνθεσις and διαίρεσις, illicit 
combination and disjunction. See De 
Soph. Ll. 4 8 6 166 a 22, 6 § 3 168 a 26, 
20 § 1177 433, 30 § 7 181 Ὁ 20: καὶ γὰρ 
τὸ ἄμφω καὶ τὸ ἅπαντα πλείω σημαίνει, 
the words ‘ both’ and ‘all’ have several 
meanings (Eaton). Further compare 


ὶ VIII). 8. 3: παραλογίζεται γὰρ ἡ διάνοια 


ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, ὥσπερ ὁ σοφιστικὸς λόγος" εἰ 
ἕκαστον μικρόν, καὶ πάντα (illicit σύνθεσι5). 
SusEM. (139) 

31 ὧδὶ μὲν] as ὡς ἕκαστος ; ὧδὺ δὲ-- 
collectively. 

32 οὐδὲν ὁμονοητικόν] Since demo- 
crats may quarrel, although πάντες μέν, 
οὐχ ὡς ἕκαστος δὲ they are supreme in 
the state. The individuals whose unity 
is Plato’s main object can call nothing 
their own; it is only the body politic, as 
a whole, after all, that can say ‘‘mine”. 

§ 4 Then comes a sensible practical 
suggestion. Comp. Jowett, Lntrod, to 
Plato’s Republic p. 166 f., who refers to 
the statistics of mortality in foundling 


ἐπιμελείας τυγχάνει TO πλείστων 10 
τῶν γὰρ ἰδίων μάλιστα φροντίζουσιν, τῶν δὲ κοινῶν 
ἧττον, ἢ ὅσον ἑκάστῳ ἐπιβάλλει" 
ἑτέρου φροντίζοντος ὀλιγωροῦσι μᾶλλον, 
τικαῖς διακονίαις οἱ πολλοὶ θεράποντες 


πρὸς γὰρ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὡς 
ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς oike- 


ἐνίοτε χεῖρον ὑπηρε- 


ll 35 ἧττον ἢ (less than) T. 1,. 


36 φροντίσοντος ? Susem. 


hospitals. 

πρὸς δὲ τούτοις KTA] ‘In the next 
place, the scheme in question has ano- 
ther disadvantage. The property shared 
by the greatest number meets with the 
least attention. For men care most about 
their private matters and less for the 
public concerns.’ The zeal and attention 
of individual owners are checked and 
chilled by division of ownership. So 
with the sons who are a ‘common pos- 
session’ of the Guardians. 

35 ἢ ὅσον ἑκάστῳ ἐπιβάλλει] ‘or (only 
at most) in proportion to their stake in 
them.’ Since the whole clause answers 
to μάλιστα and ἧττον, the verb would 
seem to be impersonal: ‘as much as it 
falls to each man’s share’ to care. For 
the impersonal use, see 1.13 ὃ 8. For 
the meaning, Herod. v1I. 23 μόριον ὅσον 
αὐτοῖσι ἐπέβαλλε: hence Herod. Iv. 115 
ἀπολαχόντες τῶν χρημάτων τὸ ἐπιβάλ- 
Aov=their due share. Camerarius cites 
Ptolemy as using the word to express 
‘proportional parts’ in astronomical calcu- 
lations. The same thought recurs 12624 
3 in the words ὁπόστος τυγχάνει τὸν ἀριθ- 
μὸν ὦν, If the society consists of a 
thousand members, the interest of each 
is represented by the fraction 455. But 
such is the tendency of human nature 
that the interest felt and care bestowed 
will be even less than this. 

πρὸς γὰρ τοῖς ἄλλοις κτλ] ‘Each is 
more likely to neglect them, amongst 
other reasons, because there is some one 
else to look after them; just as with the 
attendance of servants it sometimes hap- 
pens that the work is not so well done 
by many as by few.’ 

8 δ According to Plato’s regulations, 
Rep. V 457 C—464 B, all the children of 
the Guardians, the two upper classes who 
are full citizens of his ideal state, are to 
be taken from their mothers directly after 


διό ἐστι TO πάν- (ἢ 
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(1) 


a 3 “ a 
βϑδτοῦσι τῶν ἐλαττόνων. γίνονται δ᾽ ἑκάστῳ χίλιοι τῶν TONTOY τ 


1262 ἃ 


υἱοί, καὶ οὗτοι οὐχ ὡς ἑκάστου, ἀλλὰ τοῦ τυχόντος «ὃ. συχὼν 
ὁμοίως ἐστὶν υἱός' ὥστὲ πάντες ὁμοίως ὀλιγωρήσουσιν, ἐτρεὶ οὕτως 
ἕκαστος ἐμὸς λέγει τὸν εὖ πράττοντα τῶν πολιτῶν ἢ κακώς, 
ὁπόστος τυγχάνει τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὦν, οἷον ἐμὸς ἢ τοῦ δεῖνος, τοῦ- 


1262 a1 ἐπεὶ Biicheler, ὅτι ? Susem., ἔτι ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Bonitz seeks to prove 
that this alone is right (Hermes vit. p. 102 ff.), and in the Addenda to my critical 
edition, p. lxix, I somewhat hastily acceded. If ἔτι be accepted there must be a 
full stop before it || 2 λέξει Τ' (Ὁ) Ar. (?) Susem.'? || 3 τῶν ἀριθμῶν P® and the 
st hand in P12 Q> (emended by a later hand in Ὁ), τῶν ἀρθμῶν T || ὧν omitted by 
I? Ar. || τοῦ δεῖνος II Ar. and also probably I’, huis filius William || In the 
whole passage 1—14 Schmidt proposes extensive changes thus: ὀλιγωρήσουσιν. κρεῖτ- 
tov dpa ἴδιον ἀνεψιὸν εἶναι (transposed from 13) ἑνὸς τὸν αὑτοῦ μόνον προσαγορεύ- 
οντος, <> δισχιλίων ἢ καὶ μυρίων τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον υἱόν. ἔτι τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον 
<vily> λεγΎ «ὄντ: ων Kal? ἕκαστον τῶν χιλίων [ἢ] ὅσων ἡ πόλις ἐστίν, οὕτως ἕκαστος 
ἐμοὺς λέξει «ὡς καὶ:- τὸν εὖ πράττοντα τῶν πολιτῶν ἢ κακῶς ὁπόστος τυγχάνει τὸν 


ἀριθμὸν ὦν, καὶ τοῦτο διστάζων [εἰ μὴ ἐμὸν τὸν τοῦ δεῖνοΞ}" ἄδηλον KT 


birth. The sickly and deformed are to 
be exposed, as well as the offspring of 
incapable parents and of unions formed in 
violation of the laws and magisterial au- 
thority (provided recourse has not been 
had to abortion in this latter case). The 
remainder are committed to public nur- 
series or créches, in order that the real 
parents and children may be kept in ig- 
norance of each other and that no fa- 
vouritism may be shown. According to 
definite gradations of age all the Guardi- 
ans alike are to treat one another and 
feel love for one another as parents and 
children, grandparents and grandchildren, 
brothers and sisters. See ἡ, (133). Su- 
SEM. (140) 

38 χίλιοι] Not a fixed number, but 
merely suggested as a convenient round 
number by ef. IV 423 A. ‘Now each 
of Plato’s citizens has a thousand sons, 
not in the sense that each of them is zs 
son exclusively, but (in the sense) that 
any of them is just as much a son of any 
other of the elder citizens. And the con- 
sequence will be that all these fathers 
alike will be indifferent to him.’ 

οὐχ ὡς ἑκάστου) Not as being 
children of his individually ; but to any 
of the children (of a given year) any of 
the fathers (of that year) stands in a 
paternal relation. 

1262a1 rel οὕτως κτλ] Almost 
word for word from Rep. V 463 E, πασῶν 
dpa πόλεων μάλιστα ἐν αὐτῇ ξυμφωνήσουσιν 
ἑνός τινος ἢ εὖ ἢ κακῶς πράττοντος, ὃ 


νυνδὴ ἐλέγομεν τὸ ῥῆμα, τὸ ὅτι τὸ ἐμὸν 
εὖ πράττει ἢ ὅτι τὸ ἐμὸν κακῶς: Le. 
when any individual member fares well 
or ill, they will all with one accord use 
the expression ‘it is well with mine’ or 
‘it is ill with mine.’ Hence translate: 
‘“‘As [or if ἔτι be retained, ‘“ Further] 
each of the elder citizens, when he uses 
the term ‘my son’ to express his sym- 
pathy in the joy or sorrow of a younger 
comrade, uses it only in the sense of the 
fractional part which he himself forms 
of the whole body of citizens. That is, 
he says ‘my son’ or ‘so and so’s’; and 
this ‘so and so’s’ applies equally to each 
of the thousand citizens or whatever the 
number of which the state consists.” To 
take éués=my soz (not my brother or my 
father) is justified by vids in the preced- 
ing line, 6 τέκνον, 14 υἱόν (cp. 4 § 7). In 
spite of the χίλιοι υἱοί (Ὁ 38) it is the 
elder generation, the ‘fathers’, that are 
meant by τῶν χιλίων ἢ ὅσων κτλ, In fact 
the hypothetical round numbers (see § 6 
δισχιλίων καὶ μυρίων) serve merely to pre- 
sent the case definitely and vividly. To 
οὕτως corresponds ὁπόστος... ὦν, as τοῦτον 
τὸν τρόπον to τοῦ δεῖνος; mine or A’s or 
B’s, and so on through all the thousand. 
When a ‘father’ uses the term ‘my 
son’ in Callipolis he will be aware that 
he shares the relation with a number of 
other ‘fathers’. 

2 ἐμὸς} Editors compare Soph. Antig. 
565, ἀλλ’ ἥδε μέντοι μὴ λέγε. 

8 olov=I mean. 


ΤΙ. 3.7] 1261 b 38. 1969 a 9. 295 


Tov τὸν τρόπον λέγων Kal? ἕκαστον τῶν χιλίων, ἢ ὅσων ἡ (ἢ 
5 πόλις ἐστί, καὶ τοῦτο διστάξων' ἄδηλον γὰρ ᾧ συνέβη γενέ- (p. 26) 
§ 6 σθαι τέκνον καὶ σωθῆναι γενόμεναν. καίτοι πότερον οὕτω 12 
ς κρεῖττον." τὸ ἐμὸν λέγειν ἕκαστον, τὸ αὐτὸ μὲν προσαγορεύον- 
τας δισχιλίων καὶ μυρίων, ἢ μᾶλλον ὡς νῦν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι 
βττὸ ἐμὸν λέγουσιν; ὃ μὲν γὰρ υἱὸν αὑτοῦ ὃ δὲ ἀδελφὸν αὑτοῦ 
7 [ἕκαστον...8 μυρίων] Schmidt (transposed as above) || μὲν] ὄνομα Bonitz, per- 


haps rightly: yet the instances in which μὲν in Aristotle stands without any δὲ 
following have not yet been sufficiently explained: μηδὲν with a comma after (in- 


stead of before) τὸ αὐτὸ Bernays || 


the plural may be intentional although the participle goes with ἕκαστον || 
9 [τὸ ἐμὸν] Schmidt ἢ} 
ἀδελφὸν αὑτοῦ I and apparently P!, ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ Μ' Ῥ5.3:4 Ald., 


7 Susem. au¢ William || 
apparently P ἢ} 
ἀδελφὸν [αὐτοῦ] Schmidt 


5. καὶ τοῦτο κτλ] ‘And even this he 
says dubiously, for it is never certain who 
of the citizens actually had a son or whose 
son, if born, was reared.’ At first sight 
this seems to make against Aristotle; for 
if Zess than the thousand had sons, the 
fractional interest of each elder citizen, 
or ‘father,’ in the younger generation is 
increased. But then his chance of being 
childless is proportionately increased. 

8 6 “And yet is it better in this 
fashion for each of the 2,000 or 10,000 
elder citizens to use the term ‘mine’ (of 
any one), all calling him by the same 
name” viz. son ‘or as it is used under 
the present system’ with the addition of 
different names, as nephew, cousin, &c ? 

7 ἕκαστον...8 μυρίων] Of course only 
those citizens are meant whose age entitles 
them to call a boy ‘son’ and not ‘ bro- 
ther’ or ‘grandson’. Here τὸ airé=son. 
SusEM., (141) With αὐτὸ μὲν κτὰ may 
be mentally supplied ὀλιγωροῦντας δὲ πάν- 
των (Thurot). 

8 δισχιλίων] Is this genitive after 
ἕκαστον, as above? Is it not more forcible 
if taken after τὸ αὐτὸ =the same relation? 
Each calls him ‘ mine’, (which will result 
in) the whole body (plural) calling one 
person the same relation of some 2,000 
people (T. L. Heath). 

A different construction of § 6 is pro- 
posed by Bonitz; viz. to take ἕκαστον as 
the object, instead of the subject, of dé- 
yew, and to make δισχιλίων the genitive 
after τὸ αὐτὸ ὄνομα, which is a correction 
for pév:—‘‘is it better in this sense to 
call each (of the younger generation) 
‘mine’, using the same name [i.e. son] 
for 2,000 or 10,000?” In the same essay 


Η. 


προσαγορεύοντα Bernays, perhaps rightly: yet 


8 καὶ] 
υἱὸν αὐτοῦ M®* P234 Ald. and 


(Hermes Vil pp. 102—8) Bonitz defends 
the ms. reading ἔτι (a1) on the ground 
that a new objection, No. 3, is there in- 
troduced. The last, No. 2 (§ 4 πρὸς δὲ 
Tovrous...d\vywpycover) dwelt on the de- 
preciation which the term ‘my father’ 
suffers. ‘‘ The multitude of fathers, whom 
each of the younger men has, is preju- 
dicial and fatal to the loving attention 
which a son otherwise receives from a 
father.”’ In the passage which follows 
(1 ἔτι otrws...14 υἱόν) “the fact is viewed 
from the opposite side. The name ‘my 
son’ loses all value, as each one who uses 
it shares the problematic relationship with 
an indefinitely large number.’’ With all 
deference to authority so weighty, it may 
be doubted if the two sides are opposed : 
at all events in a 13 (κρεῖττον yap xrh) the 
point of view is the advantage of the 
younger generation no less than in ar 
(ὀλιγωρήσουσι). Comp. Susemihl Quaest. 
Crit. VI p. 16 ff. 

§7 9 ὃ μὲν γὰρ κτλ] “For one 
and the same person is called by one man 
his own son; by another his own brother, 
or cousin; (by another) according to some 
other kinship either by blood relationship 
or by some connexion and affinity to him- 
self in the first instance or else to his kin: 
and furthermore by another his clansman, 
his tribesman. For it is betterto beactually 
an own cousin than in Plato’s sense a 
son.” There is at present a kind of com- 
munity in relationship: only it does not 
extend so far and is compatible with dis- 
similar individual interests. 

“For φράτορα, φυλέτην consult the 
following references: 5 § 17 2. (169), IT 
§ 3 with Exc. Iv; 111. 2 § 3 (451), 9 § 13 
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᾽ i 
10 προσαγορεύει τὸν αὐτόν, ὃ δ᾽ ἀνεψιόν, ἢ Kat’ ἄλλην τινὰ (ἢ 
if . ἃ ᾽ 
συγγένειαν, ἢ πρὸς αἵματος ἢ KaT 
a a \ \ 
αὑτοῦ πρῶτον ἢ τῶν αὑτοῦ, πρὸς δὲ 


οἰκειότητα καὶ κηδείαν. 
τούτοις ἕτερος φράτορα, 
φυλέτην. κρεῖττον γὰρ ἴδιον ἀνεψιὸν εἶναι ἢ τὸν τρόπον τοῦ- 
88 τον υἱόν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ διαφυγεῖν δυνατὸν τὸ μή τινας 18 
15 ὑπολαμβάνειν ἑαυτῶν ἀδελφούς τε καὶ παῖδας καὶ πατέρας 
καὶ μητέρας: κατὰ γὰρ τὰς 
τέκνοις πρὸς τοὺς 
89 ἀλλήλων τὰς πίστεις. 


ὁμοιότητας, αἱ γίνονται τοῖς 
ἀναγκαῖον λαμβάνειν περὶ 
ὅπερ φασὶ καὶ συμβαίνειν τινὲς τῶν 


γεννήσαντας, 


, δι . ‘ , 
τὰς τῆς γῆς περιόδους πραγματενομένων' elvar yap τισι 
a Ἂς , t 
2otav ἄνω Λιβύων κοινὰς τὰς qnralens; Ta βέρτοι γενόμενα 


τέκνα διαιρεῖσθαι κατὰ τὰς ὁμοιότητας. εἰσὶ δέ τινες καὶ 
γυναῖκες καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕῴων, οἷον ἵπποι καὶ βόες, at 
σφόδρα πεφύκασιν ὅμοια ἀποδιδόναι τὰ τέκνα τοῖς γονεῦ- 
σιν, ὥσπερ ἡ ἐν Φαρσάλῳ κληθεῖσα Δικαία ἵππος. ἔτι δὲ ὰ 

᾿ / 3 er 3. a a 

25 Kab δυσχερείας οὐ ῥάδιον εὐλαβηθῆναι τοῖς 

t 

ταύτην KatacKkevatover τὴν κοινωνίαν, οἷον αἰκίας καὶ φόνους 
[ἀκουσίους τοὺς δὲ] ἑκουσίους καὶ μάχας καὶ λοιδορίας" ὧν 


τὰς τοιαύτας 


12 αὑτοῦ---αὑτοῦ Bk., αὐτοῦ---αὐτοῦ TIL || ἢ] elra?Susem. || ἕτερος Lindau, 
ἕτερον Τ' Π Ar. Bk., ἕτεροι Bernays, ἑταῖρον Spengel || 13 «ἢ: φυλέτην Bas.’ Bk., 
aut contribulem William || ἑταῖρον <> φράτορα <> φυλέτην Schmidt || 27 
[ἀκουσίους τοὺς δὲ] Bender, ἀκουσίους [τοὺς δὲ éxovoiovs] Congreve; τοὺς δὲ ἑκου- 
σίους omitted by P2, which proves nothing against their genuineness, still should not 
the brackets include all four words? See Comm. || Lambin omitted καὶ μάχας 


(11) and x. (116). SusEM. (142) 

24 ὥσπερ.. ἵππος] The same remark 
in Hist. Anim. vil. 6. 8, 586 a 12 
(Schneider). Further compare De Gener. 
Anim. IV. 3. 1, 767 Ὁ 5: ὃ μὴ ἐοικὼς τοῖς 


ἐξ ὦ vi(iv). 14 § 4 (1321 b), 15 ὃ 17 
1367) ; ψΠ(ν1). 4 8 19 (1427), 5 8 9 
(1431); VUI{Vv). t 8 to (1499), 4 ὃ τὸ 
(5526), 5 ὃ 11 (1564), 8 § τὸ (1626). ὼ 
SusEM. (141) 


§8 Yet after all parents would sus- 
pect relationship from the likeness of 
their own children. Comp. Jowett on 
the Republic p. 165 ff. 

17 λαμβάνειν τὰς mloras] derive 
their convictions ; so in 1Vv(v1i). 1. 6. 

§9 19 τὰς τῆς γῆς περιόδους] Books 
of travel round the world, as in φλεΐ. 1. 
4. 13 (where see Cope’s exhaustive note), 
Meteor. 1. 13. 13, WU. §. 14. Such books 
were also called περίπλοι and περιηγήσεις. 

Usually πραγματεύεσθαι takes περί; but 
once, Rhet. 1. 2. 8, it has πρός. In Pol. 
Iv(vi1). 14. 8 we have τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη τῷ vo- 
pobérn πραγματευτέον, ὃ ὅπως.. 

_ 20 τισι τῶν ἄνω ᾿Διβύων] See Exc. 
1. to B. 11 p. 326 ff., as regards the evidence 
for these customs, Comp. also 1. 2. 4 7. 


γονεῦσιν ἤδη τρόπον τινὰ τέρας ἐστίν" παρ- 
εκβέβηκε γὰρ ἡ φύσις ἐν τούτοις ἐκ τοῦ 
γένους τρόπον τινά (Eaton). SusEM. (148) 

Δικαία here Brobataly means “docile”: 
Xenophon Cyneget. 7 ὃ 4, Memorab. Iv. 
453 φασὶ δέ τινες καὶ ἵππον καὶ βοῦν 
τῷ βουλομένῳ δικαίους ποιήσασθαι πάντα 
μεστὰ εἶναι τῶν διδαξόντων { ackson). 

c. 4 § 1 25 τὰς τοιαύτας] the fol- 
lowing. 

27 [ἀκουσίους τοὺς δὲ] ἑκουσίους] 
Can it be said that a divine law forbids 
involuntary homicide in the case of 
father, mother, &c, but permits it in other 
cases? On the contrary, responsibility 
ceases for involuntary acts ; nothing but 
negligence is then punishable ; nor can wé 
talk of such acts being allowed. But 


ΤΙ. 4. 2] 


; οὐδὲν ὅσιόν ἐστι γίνεσθαι πρὸς πατέρας καὶ μητέρας καὶ τοὺς (ἢ 


1262 a 10—1262.a 34 
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\ 6 a , ᾿ ὥ Ἀ ὺ Μ θ ᾿ 
μὴ πόρρω τῆς συγγενείας ὄντας, ὥσπερ πρὸς τοὺς ἄπωθεν 
>. \ \ K a a 
309 ἀλλὰ Kal πλεῖον συμβαίνειν ἀναγκαῖον ὠγνοούντων ἢ γνω- 
4 \ a 
Ριξζόντων, καὶ γενομένων τῶν μὲν γνωριζόντων ἐνδέχεται τὰς 


82 νομιζομένας γίνεσθαι λύσεις, τῶν δὲ μὴ «οὐ» δεμίαν. 


ἄτοπον δὲ 


\ \ 
καὶ τὸ κοινοὺς ποιήσαντα τοὺς υἱοὺς τὸ συνεῖναι μόνον ade- 
x a A 2 2 ‘\ δ᾽ Ἅ \ a δὲ ON 4 
εἶν τῶν ἐρώντων, τὸ ἐρᾶν μὴ κωλῦσαι, μηδὲ τὰς χρή- 


29 ἄποθεν Μ"Ρ1"415 Ald. || 30 ἀλλὰ] ἃ IE! (yp, ἀλλὰ οοΥτ,1 in the margin of 
P}) || 32 μὴ <ob>deulay Jackson, -- μὴ :- μηδεμίαν Schneider, μηδεμίαν TI? Ar. Bk. 


Susem.2:23, μηδὲ μίαν ID) || 


intentional homicide is forbidden by the 
law of God and of nature in the case of 
the nearest blood relations, while under 
certain circumstances it is allowed in the 
case of strangers. So too outrage, blows, 
abuse are all intentional acts. On these 
grounds the words bracketed must be 
regarded as an interpolation (Bender). 
SusEM. (144) ; 

28 ὧν οὐδὲν ὅσιον] To this Plato 
might certainly reply, that where relation- 
ship is abolished, crimes (even if they are 


still committed) cannot be aggravated by_ 


the fact of being crimes against relations 
(Oncken). SusEM. (145) 

32 Avoes=expiations. Editors com- 
pare Keg. If 364 E: ὡς dpa λύσεις τε καὶ 
καθαρμοὶ ἀδικημάτων διὰ θυσιῶν καὶ παι- 
διᾶς [ ἡδονῶν] εἰσὶ μὲν ἔτι ζῶσιν εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ 
τελευτήσασιν, ἃς δὴ . τελετὰς καλοῦσιν : 
Eur, Or. 510 φόνον φόνῳ λῦσαι, 597 μί- 
ασμα λῦσαι. Such purifications for homi- 
cide were unknown in the Homeric age. 
Grote, Hést. 1. 34, compares Thuc.'I. 126 
—128 for their great importance. 

τῶν δὲ κτλὴὶ “All the editors as- 
sume that the words τῶν δὲ μηδεμίαν, 
whether with or without Schneider’s ad- 
dition, stand for τῶν δὲ μὴ γνωριζόντων ἐν- 
δέχεται μηδεμίαν γίνεσθαι λύσιν, as if 
Aristotle wished to say ‘it is possible that 
no expiation should be made’. He ought 
however to say ‘it is not possible that 
any expiation should be made’. Hence 
I conjecture τῶν δὲ μή, -- οὐ» δεμίαν."" 
JACKSON, 

§§ 2,3 ἄτοπον δὲ xtd] Rep. III. 403 
A, Β: οὐδὲν ἄρα προσοιστέον μανικὸν 
οὐδὲ ξυγγενὲς ἀκολασίας τῷ ὀρθῷ 
ἔρωτι. οὐ προσοιστέον ἄρα αὕτη ἡ ἡδονὴ 
(sc. ἡ περὶ τὰ ἀφροδίσια) οὐδὲ κοινωνητέον 
αὐτῆς ἐραστῇ τε καὶ παιδικοῖς ὀρθῶς ἐρῶσί 
τε καὶ ἐρωμένοις.. οὕτω δή, ὡς ἔοικε, νομο- 
θετήσεις ἐν τῇ οἰκιζομένῃ πόλει φιλεῖν 
μὲν καὶ ξυνεῖναι καὶ ἅπτεσθαι ὥσπερ 


33 ποιήσαντας Τ' Ar. and Μ (1st hand) 


υἱέος παιδικῶν ἐραστήν, τῶν καλῶν χάριν 
ἐὰν πείθῃ...εἰ δὲ μή, ψόγον ἀμουσίας καὶ 
ἀπειροκαλίας ὑφέξοντα. With this com- 
pare Vv 468 c, where the gallant soldier 
is rewarded with the right to kiss his com- 
rades upon the expedition, καὶ μηδενὶ ἐξεῖ- 
ναι ἀπαρνηθῆναι ὃν ἂν βούληται φιλεῖν, ἵνα 
καί, ἐάν τίς του τύχῃ ἐρῶν ἢ ἄρρενος ἢ 
θηλείας, προθυμότερος ἢ πρὸς τὸ τἀριστεῖα 
φέρειν. See also Zeller’s Plato p. 455 f. 
SusEM. (146) 

34 τὸ 8 ἐρᾶν μὴ κωλῦσαι κτλὶ This 
objection, might apparently be met, like 
the last, .( 145), by some sort of defence. 
It would however be open to reply on 
behalf of Aristotle that if the relation of 
Guardians to one another is seriously to 
be taken as that of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, it is unseemly at any 
rate to make such strong concessions to 
sensual passion—whatever may have been 
Aristotle’s own opinion on the direction 
it took in Greece (see on 10§ 9). Besides, 
the Platonic institutions take precautions 
against the ‘‘marriage” of those who are 
actually parents and children, —a fact 
overlooked by Oncken, who (I. 181) 
attributes to Aristotle an objection which 
he neither did nor could bring against 
Plato on that score—but none at all 
against the ‘‘marriage” of actual brothers 
and sisters: comp. Mes. ν 461 E, ἀδελ- 
gods δὲ καὶ ἀδελφὰς δώσει ὁ νόμος συνοι- 
κεῖν, Susemihl Plat. Phil. 11. 171. As 
Aristotle does not take especial exception 
to this it must be assumed that he did not 
feel his Greek sentiments excessively out- 
raged, any more than Plato, by incest 
under this form. It is also significant 
that he has no word of blame for the 
deception whereby the rulers in the ideal 
state are directed to ensure that as many 
as possible of the ablest guardians of both 
sexes procreate children, and as few as 
possible of. those who are inferior, Rep. 
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35 ces τὰς ἄλλας, ἃς πατρὶ πρὸς υἱὸν εἶναι πάντων ἐστὶν (I 
ἀπρεπέστατον καὶ ἀδελφῷ πρὸς ἀδελφόν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ ἐρᾶν 
88 μόνον. ἄτοπον δὲ καὶ τὸ τὴν συνουσίαν ἀφελεῖν δι’ ἄλλην (; 
μὲν αἰτίαν μηδεμίαν, ὡς λίαν δὲ ἰσχυρᾶς τῆς ἡδονῆς γινο- 


μένης" ὅτι & ὃ μὲν πατὴρ ἢ υἱός, οἱ δ᾽ ἀδελφοὶ ἀλλήλων, 

84 μηδὲνξὝ οἴεσθαι διαφέρειν. ἔοικε δὲ μᾶλλον τοῖς γεωργοῖς 

41 εἶναι χρήσιμον τὸ κοινὰ εἶναι τὰς γυναῖκας καὶ τοὺς παῖ- 

t262b δας ἢ τοῖς φύλαξιν᾽ ἧττον | γὰρ ἔσται φιλία κοινῶν ὄντων 

τῶν τέκνων καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν, Set δὲ τοιούτους εἶναι τοὺς ἀρ- 
Xopévous mpds τὸ πειθαρχεν Kal μὴ νεωτερίζειν. ὅλως δὲ 16 


n t + 
ἐδ συμβαίνειν ἀνάγκη τοὐναντίον διὰ τὸν τοιοῦτον νόμον wy προσ- 
1g A \ > Δ 
shee τοὺς ὀρθῶς κειμένους νόμους αἰτίους γίνεσθαι, καὶ δι’ ἣν 
a δ: 5 * ‘ 
αἰτίαν ὁ Σωκράτης οὕτως οἴεται δεῖν τάττειν τὰ περὶ τὰ τέ- 
a \ A 

τὰς γυναῖκας. φιλίαν τε yap οἰόμεθα μέγιστον 
a tA ᾿ 
εἶναι τῶν ἀγαθῶν ταῖς πόλεσιν (οὕτως γὰρ ἂν ἥκιστα στασιά- 

‘ \ t εὐ \ , 2 n , θ᾽ € > 
fovev), καὶ τὸ μίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν ἐπαινεῖ μάλισθ' ὁ Σω- 


ἣν 
KVQ Kab 


§ 6 


38 εἶναι omitted by M* and P! (ist hand, supplied by p1) || 40 ἔοικε..." 3 νεωτε- 
pl¢ew Thurot transposes this passage to follow τ 264 ἃ 40 κοινωνίαν, Susem. to follow 
1262b 24 πολιτευομένοις, Lntrod. 79 δὲ TIL Bk., δὴ Susem.; the alteration stands 
or falls with the transposition 

1262 b 4 συμβαίνει P*#T> UP and Q® (rst hand, emended by a later hand) || 6 ot- 
rws omitted by M*P! || 7 τε omitted by M*P!, guddem William, but nothing can 
be inferred from this with regard to T’ 


Vv 457 C—46r1 E. See Zeller’s Plato p. figure and etherialize gross passion was 


455, 477-8: Susemihl Plaz. Phil. 11 170. 
SusEM. (147) 

χρήσεις = endearments. 

35 as πατρὶ...... ἀπρεπέστατον] But 
the words ὥσπερ vidos, Rep. 111. 403 B, do 
not bear this implication. Plato permits 
to the ὀρθὸς ἔρως only such familiarities 
as would be unimpeachable as between 
father and son. 

36 Kal τὸ ἐρᾶν μόνον (ὠπρεπέστατόν 
ἐστιν) according to Greek ideas. Such 
power lay ina ‘little word’ to extinguish 
the fiercest passions, Laws Ψ11Π 838 B. 

8 3 37 δι ἄλλην μὲν αἰτίαν μηδε- 
μίαν] True there is no other reason 
assigned, but there may well be irony 
under the terms ἀμουσία and ἀπειροκαλία 
(see the quotation 72. 146): especially 
when viewed in connexion with the noble 
conception of Socrates’ moral character 
and the language of gallantry at the same 
time put into his lips by Plato. See Ag- 
pendix 1 to Dr. Thompson’s Phaedrus, 
esp. pp. 153, 161 ff. The attempt to trans- 


pitched in too exalted a strain of romanti- 
cism. Plato himself renounced it after- 
wards. His matter-of-fact disciple simply 
ignores it. 

§ 4 is out of place here; perhaps it is a 
later marginal note by the author. 

§5 1262 Ὁ 3 ὅλως δὲ] Comp. 1. 6. 
52. ‘Such a law must bring about the 
very opposite to that which ought to be 
the result of well-framed laws and to 
that which was Socrates’ own reason (6, 2. 
§ 1) for thinking that the institutions re- 
garding women and children ought to be 
thus ordered.” 

This criticism seems unfair. Such 
private friendships and affections as 
Aristotle is thinking of do not, according 
to Plato, promote concord in the state 
generally, but rather divert men’s atten- 
tion from the whole community into 
private channels, and by creating private 
interests tend to selfishness and disunion. 
So the Spartan love of domesticity is 
censured ; Hep. VIII 548 A, B. 
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toxpatys, ὃ Kat δοκεῖ κἀκεῖνος εἶναί φησι τῆ fas. ἔργον, (1) 
καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἐρωτικοῖς λόγοις ἴσμεν λέγοντα τὸν ᾿Αρι- 
στοφάνην ὡς τῶν ἐρώντων διὰ τὸ σφόδρα φιλεῖν ἐπιθυμούν- 
τῶν συμφυῆναι καὶ γενέσθαι ἐκ δύο ὄντων ἀμφοτέρους] ἕνα" 

ϑτέἐνταῦθα μὲν οὖν ἀνάγκη ἀμφοτέρους ἐφθάρθαι ἢ τὸν ἕνα, ἐν 1 

τ6 δὲ τῇ πόλει τὴν φιλίαν ὑδαρῆ γίνεσθαι διὰ τὴν 
κοινωνίαν. τὴν τοιαύτην, καὶ ἥκιστα λέγειν τὸν ἐμὸν ἢ υἱὸν 

88 πατέρα ἢ πατέρα υἱόν. ὥσπερ γὰρ μικρὸν γλυκὺ εἰς πολὺ 
ὕδωρ μιχθὲν ἀναίσθητον ποιεῖ τὴν κρᾶσιν, οὕτω συμβαίνει 
καὶ τὴν οἰκειότητα τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ὀνομά-. 


IT, 4, 8] 1262 a 35—1262 b 19. 


3 n 
ἀναγκαῖον 


- 13 συμφῦναι P?3Q>T> UP Ald. Bk. (perhaps more correct), συμφυῆαι P4 (1st 
hand), συμφυνῆαι Ῥά (corr.) || [ἀμφοτέρους] Congreve || 14 εἰ τὸν ἕνα Conring, 
el τὸν ἕνα --συμβαίνει:- ? Susem., és τὸν ἕνα Tyrrell || 19 καὶ] κατὰ Lambin, καὶ 
<mepi> Koraes in his Commentary; καὶ <xara> Bernays and independently, but 
hesitatingly, Vahlen (Zéschr. f. d. dstr. Gymn. XXII. 1872. p. 539), but Bernays 
makes ἀναγκαῖον ὃν (omitting the comma before διαφροντίζειν) depend on συμβαίνει, 
while Vahlen takes this as an absolute accusative. This slight alteration is certainly 
preferable to that proposed for διαφροντίζειν (see below), but, as Vahlen rightly 
judges, not absolutely necessary: either ἀναίσθητον εἶναι can be supplied with Vahlen, 
or the acc. τὴν οἰκειότητα xTA taken as the object of διαφροντίζειν, with Congreve 
and Susem.!; then ἀναγκαῖον ὅν is to be construed, as Bermays does, omitting the 
comma; in the former case it is an absolute accusative. Bender (partly anticipated 


by Spengel) suspects ἀναγκαῖον ὅν || τὴν mpds] εἶναι πρὸς Spengel 


§6 το φιλίας] Cp. vi(Iv). 11-7: ἡ 8 7 14 ἐνταῦθα κτλ] “In this case 
γὰρ κοινωνία φιλικόν. SUSEM. either both will be spoiled or at least the 

11 ἐν τοῖς ἐρωτικοῖς Adyots] Plato one absorbed in the other.” 
Symposion 192 C sq. comp. 191 A. Hug 15 ὑδαρῆ] watery, 2.6. diluted )( un- 
mixed, ἄκρατος : Aesch. Agam. 770 ὑδαρεῖ 


in p. x of his edition of that dialogue 
considers ἐρωτικοὶ λόγοι to be another 
title for the Symposion; but this could 
only be allowed if the text read ‘‘Plato 
in the discourses on love’? whereas it is 
“¢ Aristophanes in the discourses on love,” 
and there is nothing to hinder our sup- 
plying ‘‘ contained in Plato’s Symposion.” 
Moreover Plato’s own theory of love in 
its fulness and integrity is there given to 
Socrates alone, who expressly combats 
the suggestion made by Aristophanés that 
it is “seeking the other half of ourselves” 
205 Ὁ; cp. 212 Cc. Yet no doubt, in so 
far as Aristotle here makes use of the 
thought expressed by Plato’s Aristophanes, 
Plato agrees with the latter. This much 
is clear, that Aristotle intends to desig- 
nate Plato as the author of the Symo- 
sion, SUSEM. (148) Ἢ 

. 12 ὧς τῶν ἐρώντων κτλ] The genitive 
absolute after λέγοντα instead of ὅτι or 
accusative and infinitive. 


σαίνειν φιλότητι, Poetics 27 ὃ 13, 1462b7 
ὑδαρῆ μῦθον, ἃ tame spun-out plot. 

16 ἥκιστα Aéyew=least likely to ap- 
ply the term ‘mine’: 3 8 5. Owing toa 
feeble esprit de corps they would take 
little pains to assert the relationship. 
“Plato if called upon for an answer to 
this reasoning would probably have 
allowed it to be just; but would have 
said that the ‘diluted friendship’ per- 
vading all the Guardians was apt and 
sufficient for his purpose, as bringing the 
whole number most nearly into the con- 
dition of one organism. Strong exclusive 
affections between individuals he wishes 
to discourage; the unfriendly sentiments 
he is bent on rooting out.” (Grote ||. 
220 31.) 

8 8 18 οὕτω συμβαίνει Kal τὴν ol- 
κειότητα] ‘So too is it in the end with 
the mutual affection implied in these 
names’: συμβαίνει sc. ἀναίσθητον εἶναι. 
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a0 τῶν τούτων, διαφροντίζειν ἥκιστα ἀναγκαῖον ov ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ (ἢ) 
τῇ τοιαύτῃ ἢ πατέρα ὡς υἱοῦ ἡ υἱὸν ὡς πατρός, ἢ ὡς 
89 ἀδελφοὺς ἀλλήλων. δύο γάρ ἐστιν ἃ μάλιστα ποιεῖ κήδεσθαι 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ φιλεῖν, τό τε ἴδιον καὶ τὸ ἀγαπητόν ὧν 
24 οὐδέτερον οἷόν τε ὑπάρχειν τοῖς οὕτω πολιτευομένοις. «ἔοικε 
§ 4241 «δὴ μᾶλλον τοῖς γεωργοῖς εἶναι χρήσιμον τὸ κοινὰς εἶναι τὰς γυ- 
br <vaixas καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ἢ τοῖς φύλαξιν" ἧττον γὰρ ἔσται φιλία 
2 «κοινῶν ὄντων τῶν τέκνων καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν, δεῖ δὲ τοιούτους εἶναι 

8 «τοὺς ἀρχομένους πρὸς τὸ πειθαρχεῖν καὶ μὴ νεωτερίζει.» ἀλλὰ 18 
89 25 μὴν καὶ περὶ τοῦ μεταφέρειν τὰ γενόμενα τέκνα, τὰ μὲν ἐκ 
20 τούτων δι᾽ ἃ φροντίζειν and [ὃν] Spengel: τούτων «-διαφορηθῆναι:-, διαφροντίζειν 
Camerarius: τούτων --διαφορηθῆναι or διαφθαρῆναι, ws> διαφροντίζειν ? Schneider: 
τούτων dia<ppeiv>, φροντίζειν Madvig: τούτων, <ws> διαφροντίζειν Koraes in the 


text, but the absolute accus. is also possible without ws || ἀναγκαῖον ὃν] ἀναγκάζειν 
Bender (no comma before διαφροντίζειν) || 21 υἱοῦ] υἱῶν P23 ΟΡ» ΤΡ Ald. Bk. || 


ὡς after 22 ἀδελφοὺς Ridgeway [} 
? Gottling 


The special affections would be lost in 
the general sense of comradeship. This 
seems simplest, though it is also possible 
to govern οἰκειότητα by διαφροντίζειν ; so 
that either ἢ πατέρα κτλ is the subject of 
διαφροντίζειν, as Congreve and Susemihl 
think, or as Ridgeway 7vansactions 11. 132 
proposes ἢ πατέρα xr) is to be regarded 
as epexegetic of the wider term olked- 
τητα. He translates: ‘so the result is 
that in such a constitution as Plato’s least 
of all is it necessary to have regard for 
the mutual family feelings implied in 
these names’ (of father and son). 

21 πατέρα ὡς υἱοῦ KrA] “that one 
citizen should care for another as father 
for son, or son for father, or as one 
brother for another.” Ridgeway aptly 
compares VIII(V). 11. 21 ταμίαν ws κοινῶν 
ἀλλὰ μὴ ὡς ἰδίων, Metaph. M. 5 § 6, 1079b 
34 τῶν ws γένους εἰδῶν, species 77 relation 
zo a genus. For other views of the con- 
struction see Critical Notes. 

8 9 23 τὸ ἀγαπητόν has been taken 
to mean (1) only, rare, unique;=povoy 
(Eaton, quoting Odyssey 11. 365 μοῦνος 
ἐὼν dyamrnrés): and (2) much desired, 
dearly prized, precious. SuUsEM. 

See Cope’s note on Rhet. 1. 7. 41: καὶ 
τὸ ἀγαπητόν (μεῖζον ἀγαθόν ἐστι), καὶ τοῖς 
μὲν μόνον τοῖς δὲ μετ᾽ ἄλλων, where it 
must have the second meaning, as unicus 
in Catullus 64. 215. 

8 4 1262 a 40 yewpyois] Here as 
often the farmers stand for the entire 
third class of citizens in Plato’s ideal 


.red_ before. 


25 γενόμενα Susem., γινόμενα I Bekk., γεννώμενα 


state, τὸ τῶν ἄλλων πολιτῶν πλῆθος of 5 
8 18, all who are neither ἄρχοντες nor 
ἐπίκουροι; properly including (8 9) rexvi- 
ται and all who are engaged in trade as 
well as in agriculture. See 5 § 20, where 
all are enumerated. The strength of this 
class excites Aristotle’s fears: see 5 §§ 
10, 20, 22. 

41 χρήσιμον] Comp. VIli(V). 11. 15 
(Eaton). ‘This section is the only new 
application of the argument in the whole 
passage which follows ὃ 3. For the rest, 
88 5—9 are essentially a repetition, with 
certain distinctive and appropriate nu- 
ances, of the objections contained in 3 
§§ 4—7; yet they are not constructed like 
another version simply to supersede them. 
Neither passage gives the slightest cause 
for suspicion of its genuineness. We must 
be content to set down to the occasional 
negligences of Aristotle’s style this reite- 
ration of a previous line of argument 
without any indication that it has occur- 
Comp. x. (164) on 5 ὃ 14. 
SusEM. (149) 

1262 Ὁ 2 τοιούτους -- ἧττον gidixods: 
cp. 1. 8 § 72. Plato would altogether 
disclaim such a policy; see Rep. 416-7, 
463 B. See xz. on 5 § 20, 12644 27. 

8 9 25 περὶ τοῦ μεταφέρειν] In 
Plato’s ideal state, as children of the 
Guardians grow up they are to be re- 
moved into the third class of citizens if 
they appear to degenerate. Conversely 
the rulers are to observe carefully any 
exceptional children of this third class, 


IL. 5. 1] 
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26 τῶν γεωργῶν καὶ mer ey: εἰς τοὺς gine, τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τού- (I) 


§ 10 


των εἰς ἐκείνους, πολλὴν ἔχει ταραχήν, 
τοὺς διδόντας καὶ μεταφέροντας 
ἔτι ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὰ πάλαι λεχθέντα μᾶλλον 


\ 
καὶ γινώσκειν ἀναγκαῖον 
τίσι τίνας διδόασιν. 


τίνα ἔσται τρόπον" 


30 ἐπὶ τούτων dvaryeaio συμβαίνειν, οἷον αἰκίας ἔρωπαν pévove 
ov γὰρ ἔτι Ἱπράσαηιοβεθόυαιν ἀδελφοὺς καὶ τέκνα καὶ πατέρας καὶ 
μητέρας οἵ τε εἰς τοὺς ἄλλους πολίτας δοθέντες τοὺς φύλα- 
‘Kas καὶ πάλιν -οἱ παρὰ. Tots: σεν τοὺς ἄλλους πολίτας, 
ὥστε εὐλαβεῖσθαι τῶν τοιούτων τι πράττειν διὰ τὴν συγγένειαν. 





5 περὶ μὲν οὖν. τῆς περὶ τὰ τέκνα καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας. 
86 κοινωνίας διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον᾽ ἐχόμενον II 
δὲ τούτων ἐστὶν ἐπισκέψασθαι περὶ τῆς κτήσεως, τίνα 

, ὃ a t a Ζ2 τ ah 
τρόπον δεῖ κατασκευάξεσθαι. τοῖς μέλλουσι πολιτεύεσθαι 
28 -«γὰρ:- γινώσκειν Bernays, perhaps rightly || 31 προσαγορεύσουσιν 
-Koraes || 32 τοὺς φύλακας before οἵ re II? Bk.; omitted by M*P! || 33 φύλαξι 


ID, φύλαξιν εἰς p' TI? Ar. ΒΚ. 


who as they grow up may display higher 
mental and moral qualities, in order that 
they may be received amongst the children 
of the Guardians and educated along with 
them for duties like theirs. See Republic 
III 415 B, IV 423 6. SUSEM. (150) 

27 πολλὴν ἔχει ταραχήν] Schlosser 
remarks that this requires a more detailed 
proof. SusEeM. (151 

There does seem some variance be- 
tween the rule laid down above, Rep. 
423 ς, Tim. 19 A (τὰ δὲ τῶν κακῶν els 
τὴν ἄλλην λάθρᾳ διαδοτέον πόλιν, ἐπαυ- 
ξανομένων δὲ σκοποῦντας ἀεὶ τοὺς ἀξίους 
πάλιν ἀνάγειν δεῖν, τοὺς δὲ παρὰ σφίσιν 
ἀναξίους els τὴν τῶν ἐπανιόντων .xwpay 
μεταλλάττειν), and that other regulation 
about exposure ζει V_ 460 ο (τὰ. δὲ τῶν 
χειρόνων, καὶ ἐάν τι τῶν ἑτέρων ἀνάπηρον 
γίγνηται, ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ τε καὶ ἀδήλῳ κατα- 
κρύψουσν). 

"248 καὶ γινώσκειν κτλ} But what 
harm could this knowledge do in the 
case of the children of Guardians who 
were degraded? As to the children of 
the third class adopted as Guardians, 
nothing could prevent the whole body of 
Guardians from knowing in the end that 
they were of different blood. But if we 
assume that all the other institutions of this 
ideal state are practicable, these adopted 
children would suffer no neglect, from 


any one or in anything, on that account. . 


SusEM. (152) ; 
Aristotle implies that jealousy and dis- 


union would follow the recognition of the 
facts. 

29 τίσι τίνας διδόασι] This clause de- 
pends on γινώσκειν. 

§ 10 πάλαι =above, §$1—3. 80 in 
III. 14. 14 τὸν πάλαι λόγον, VIII(V). 11. 
24. Obviously Aristotle shrinks with 
horror (as we should) from these crimes 
against blood relations: but there is no 
evidence that it is on the ground which 
Grote ascribes to him, “that serious mis- 
chief would fall upon the community if 
family quarrels or homicide remained 
without religious expiation.” 

34 ὥστε εὐλαβεῖσθαι] ‘*so as to be 
on their guard,” as they might be if they 
used these terms of relationship. 

c. § Oljections to community of pro- 
2εγέν: 88 1-13. See Analysis p. 103. 

81 37 τίνα τρόπον δεῖ κτλ] This 
issue is not decided in what follows, for 
the conclusion adopted in 88 5—8 ex- 
cludes the first and third of these alterna- 
tives in their application to all the land, 
but does not necessarily exclude the 
second. Later on however, Iv(vII). ro 
Io 2. (834), we perceive that even the 
second suggestion does not by any means 
correspond with Aristotle’s view, which 
is more like the third, provided it be 
restricted to a part of the territory, where- 
as Plato had extended it to the whole. 
In Plato’s Callipolis the Guardians are 
forbidden the possession of gold and silver 
and of money altogether, and so far they 


(p. 28) 
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τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν, πότερον κοινὴν ἢ μὴ κοινὴν (II) 


g2elvas τὴν κτῆσιν. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἄν τις καὶ χωρὶς σκέψαιτο ἀπὸ 
4“ τῶν περὶ τὰ τέκνα καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας νενομοθετημένων, λέγω 
12632 δὲ [τὰ περὶ τὴν κτῆσιν] πότερον κἂν ἢ ἐκεῖνα χωρίς, καθ᾽ 
ὃν νῦν τρόπον ἔχει, πᾶσι τάς τε κτήσεις κοινὰς εἶναι βέλ- 
τίον καὶ τὰς χρήσεις Ἐ *, οἷον τὰ μὲν γήπεδα χωρίς, τοὺς δὲ 


30 ἢ μὴ κοινὴν after εἶναι ΜΈ ΡΙ. In I’ δεῖ was perhaps repeated before εἶναι || 
[πότερον---4ο κτῆσιν] ὃ Schmidt and then a colon after νενομοθετημένων 

1263.1 [τὰ περὶ τὴν κτῆσιν] Susem. || 2 πάσας I’ Susem.!:? Freudenthal (per- 
haps rightly), πασῶν M® || πᾶσι <rds κτήσεις ἢ τὰς χρήσεις ἢ: τάς or πᾶσι «τὰς 
χρήσεις ἢ τὰς κτήσεις ἢ- τάς Spengel, * * τάς Susem.}? || re] γε Koraes Oncken 
Bernays which gives no sense || χρήσεις κοινὰς εἶναι βέλτιον ἢ τὰς κτήσεις Koraes 
Oncken || 3 καὶ] ἢ Schlosser Koraes Oncken, κατὰ Bernays {[||0ωχρήσεις «ἢ μόνας 
τὰς κτήσεις ἢ τὰς χρήσει::- Freudenthal, χρήσεις «ἢ τὰς κτήσεις μόνον ἢ 


τὰς χρήσεις: Busse, χρήσεις «-ἢ: Heinsius Hampke 


have no property of their own. Never- 
theless the connexion of Platonic thought 
leaves no doubt that the entire body of 
Guardians is the sole proprietor of the 
soil, and that thus they hold landed pro- 
perty in common. The farmers of the 
third class are consequently tenants who 
pay a rent in kind for the farms they culti- 
vate, this rent being a definite amount of 
the produce supplied to the Guardians, 
who have the other indispensable neces- 
saries of life provided for them by other 
members of the third class in lieu of a tax 
levied for protection. Lastly, the com- 
mon dwellings and common meals of the 
guardians make community of property 
and community of life amongst them an 
actual accomplished fact. See Ref. 111 
416 C, IV 419, V 464 C, and comp. 
Zeller’s Plato p. 481 Eng. tr. The ex- 
tension of these common dwellings and 
common meals to women is not expressly 
mentioned by Plato, but it is implied in 
his complete equalization of male and 
female Guardians:—cp. . (196) and 1. 
‘13-9 5. (116). Thus, as Oncken 1. 183 
justly observes, ‘Plato has simply 
abolished the possession of capital by a 
theoretical fiat, while Aristotle B. 1c. 8 
has done his best to banish it to the re- 
motest regions of economic life. Only 
landed property with the income derived 
from it is of any account in their philo- 
sophical deliberations.” There is this 
difference between them that Aristotle 
believes community of property to be pos- 
_ sible apart from community of families: 
whereas the fact is that there cannot be a 
true marriage in our sense of the term 


without settled and independent house- 
keeping of one’s own. Here he is not so 
consistent as Plato, which is easily ex- 
plained however by the fact that his 
whole economic theory rests upon the 
basis of slavery in the genuine fashion of 
antiquity, of Greek antiquity especially. 
And one consequence of this is that, as 
Oncken again justly observes, his con- 
ception of property does not involve that 
of personal labour. On this point see 
Introd. Ὁ. 27. SUSEM. (153) 

39 πολιτείαν] Cognate accus. after 
πολιτεύεσθαι. The phrase recurs VI(IV). 
1. 4. We find καθ᾽ ds πολιτεύονται, Il. 
7. 13 the accusative in I. 11. 13 ταῦτα 
πολιτεύονται, and in τὰ πρὸς αὑτοὺς 11. 7. 
14, is not quite similar. 

§ 2 40 χωρὶς σκέψαιτο ἀπὸ] sepa- 
rately from=independently of. Comp. 
Plato Phaedo 98 C διαφυὰς ἔχει χωρὶς ἀπ᾽ 
ἀλλήλων, ‘to separate them.” This is 
the sense of ἀπὸ in ἀπόφασις, negative 
predication, διῃρημένου τοῦ ὄντος as Aris- 
totle puts it. Compare πόρρω ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ProblemsXvut. 10, 917 Ὁ 14,and Mic. Eth. 
IX. 8. 1 οὐδὲν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ πράττει, nothing 
away from, 7.¢, unlike, himself. 

1263a1 ἐκεῖνα xwpls=the families 
are separate. 

2 κτῆσις )( χρῆσις; ownership, fee- 
simple )( usufruct, income returned. 

3 οἷον introduces the application of 
the three modes of communism to land 
and its produce. ‘I mean, (1) when the 
estates are held separately but the crops 
are brought into a common stock for con- 
sumption, or (2) when the land is held in 
common and cultivated by the state as 
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καρποὺς εἰς τὸ κοινὸν φέροντας ἀναλίσκειν (ὅπερ ἔνια ποιεῖ (II) 
5 τῶν ἐθνῶν), ἢ τοὐναντίον τὴν μὲν γῆν κοινὴν εἶναι καὶ γεωρ- 
γεῖν κοινῇ, τοὺς δὲ καρποὺς διαιρεῖσθαι πρὸς τὰς ἰδίας χρή- 
σεις (λέγονται δέ τινες καὶ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον κοινωνεῖν τῶν 
88 βαρβάρων), ἢ καὶ τὰ γήπεδα καὶ τοὺς καρποὺς κοινούς. ἑτέ- 3 
pov μὲν οὖν ὄντων τῶν γεωργούντων ἄλλος ἂν εἴη τρόπος καὶ 
τιοῥάων, αὐτῶν δ᾽ αὑτοῖς διαπονούντων τὰ περὶ τὰς κτήσεις 
πλείους ἂν παρέχοι δυσκολίας. καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ἀπολαύσεσι 


8 κοινούς] χωρίς Hampke 


ΓΙ 


public property, but the produce divided 
for private uses, or (3) when both lands 
and crops are held in common.” Of 
todern theories, (3) alone answers to 
what Mill Pol. Ξε. 11. c. 1 calls thorough- 
going Communism: (2) to the milder 
forms proposed by St Simon and Fourier. 

γήπεδα, plots of ground, farmsteads, 
like οἰκόπεδον, emphasizing the site of the 
property. 

4 ἔνια] Editors refer to Lacedaemon 
(§ 7) and Tarentum vil(v1). 5. το. But 
these instances seem hardly sufficient to 
establish the first form of communism: 
and ἔθνη, see 2. (11), would suggest here 
also on-Hellenic tribes, to whose cus- 
toms Aristotle paid considerable attention 
to judge from the fragments of his Νόμιμα 
or Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά; cp. IV(VII). 2. 11. 
That work being lost, the most apposite 
references are from Diodoros v. 44, of 
the Vaccaeans, a‘ Celtiberian tribe: v. 9, 
of the exiled Cnidians and Rhodians who 
colonized the Aeolian isles (Lipari): v. 
41, of Panchaia, which Strabo thinks a 
fiction. Nearchus in Strabo xv. 1. 66 
testifies to the custom amongst certain 
tribes of India. Further, the prevalence 
formerly of this system of land-tenure 
would serve to explain συσσίτια. 

7 tives] On this second system, if 
the soil is to remain common property 
there must be a periodic partition, such 
as is in force even now in Russia, in some 
Swiss cantons (e.g. Glaris) and amongst 
the village communities (dessas) of Java. 
This was the characteristic feature of the 
German mark, first known by Caesar’s 
account of the Suevi (Bell. Gall, vi. 29). 
Strabo vill. 6. 7 affirms it of the Dalma- 
tians, and the Greek settlers on the Aeo- 
lian islands finally adopted this plan, 
Diod. v. 9. In fact, ‘‘there appears to 
be no country inhabited by an Aryan 
race in which traces do not remain of the 


ancient periodical redistribution,” which 
preceded and at length ended in_per- 
petuity of occupation: Maine Village 
Communities p. 81. To collect these 
traces is the object of M. de Laveleye’s 
Primitive Property: see pp. 109, 145 ff. 
(of the English trans. by Marriott). It 
was a modification of this second system 
which appears to have prevailed among 
the Village Indians of North America at 
the time of its discovery. ‘They still 
held lands in common : the lands of each 
Aztec ‘‘group” could not be alienated. 
They constructed joint-tenement houses 
and lived in large households composed 
of a number of related families, some- 
times fifty or a hundred families together : 
and there are grounds for believing that 
they practised common living in the 
household ’: i.e. something analogous to 
συσσίτια; L. H. Morgan Azc. Society 
pp: 187, 200 ff., 535—538. ᾿ 

§3 8 ἑτέρων] adistinct body. αὐτῶν τε 
the citizens themselves; αὐτῶν αὑτοῖς 
διαπονούντων =when they are αὐτουργοί, 
Thucyd. 1. 126. 

‘‘This remark is quite true in itself, 
but it makes for Plato rather than against 
him. His guardians are a distinct body 
from the γεωργοὶ and are thus in the posi- 
tion described as most favourable to com- 
munism” (Oncken). SusEM. (154) 

10 τὰ περὶ τὰς κτήσεις is nomin., the 
subject of dy παρέχοι and not the object 
of διαπονούντων. 

11. ‘For where all have not equal 
shares in enjoyment any more than in 
work, indeed have very unequal shares, 
dissatisfaction must needs be felt with 
those who have much enjoyment and 
little labour, by those who get less and 
have more work to do.” This is the 
standing difficulty of communisticschemes, 
see Mill Pol. Econ. 11. 1 § 3. 
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καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις μὴ γινομένων ἴσων ἀλλ’ ἀνίσων ἀναγκαῖον (I!) 
ἐγκλήματα γίνεσθαι πρὸς τοὺς ἀπολαύοντας μὲν [ἢ λαμβάνον- 

14 τας] πολλά, ὀλίγα δὲ πονοῦντας τοῖς ἐλάττω μὲν λαμβάνουσι, 
ξ4 πλείω δὲ πονοῦσιν. ὅλως δὲ τὸ συξῆν καὶ κοινωνεῖν τῶν ἀν- ὃ 
θρωπικῶν πάντων χαλεπόν, τοιούτων. 
δηλοῦσι δ' αἱ τῶν συναποδήμων κοινωνίαι' σχεδὸν γὰρ οἱ 
πλεῖστοι διαφερόμενοι ἐκ τῶν ἐν ποσὶ καὶ ἐκ μικρῶν προσ- 
κρούοντες ἀλλήλοις. ἔτι δὲ τῶν θεραπόντων τούτοις μάλιστα ("5 

20 προσκρούομεν οἷς πλεῖστα προσχρώμεθα πρὸς τὰς διακονίας 
85 τὰς ἐγκυκλίους. τὸ μὲν οὖν κοινὰς εἶναι τὰς κτήσεις ταύτας 
τε καὶ ἄλλας τοιαύτας ἔχει δυσχερείας" ὃν δὲ νῦν τρόπον 4 
ἔχει [καὶ]. ἐπικοσμηθὲν ἔθεσι καὶ τάξει νόμων ὀρθῶν, οὐ μι- 
κρὸν ἂν διένέγκαι. ἕξει γὰρ τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων ἀγαθόν. 
ag λέγω δὲ τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τὸ ἐκ τοῦ κοινὰς εἶναι τὰς κτή- 


Ν , a 
καὶ μάλιστα τῶν 


12 ἀλλ᾽ ἀνίσων omitted by P23 Οὐ ΤΡ Ὁ» Ar. Ald. Bk. and P4 (rst hand; added in 
the margin) || 13 [ἢ λαμβάνοντας] Congreve, μὲν ἢ λαμβάνοντας omitted by Ὁ" Ald. 
| 18 διαφέρονται Koraes || προσκρούουσι for προσκρούοντες Congreve || 20 χρώμεθα 
Pl || 22 νῦν after τρόπον ἔχει M*P! || 23 καὶ after ἔχει omitted by ΠῚ || ἤθεσι 


IP? Ar. Bk. 


84 15 κοινωνεῖν governs τῶν ἀνθρω- 
πικῶν πάντων ; ‘to share in all relations 
of human life, especially such as affect 
property.” 

1 συναποδήμων] Λ΄. ΖΔ. vill. 9 
88. 4, 5; συμπορεύονται γὰρ ἐπί τινι συμ- 
φέροντι, καὶ ποριζόμενοί τι τῶν εἰς τὸν βίον. 

18 διαφερόμενοι...προσκρούοντες] Par- 
ticipial construction with ellipse of copula, 
as perhaps in I. 5. 9 αἰσθανόμενα. 

τῶν ἐν ποσὶ] things near at hand, im- 
mediately before us: Herod. 111. 79: 
ἔκτεινον Tay μάγων πάντα τινὰ τὸν ἐν ποσὶ 
γινόμενον. 

mpookpovovres] Comp. M. Ath. 1x. 4 
§ 1, τῶν φίλων οἱ προσκεκρουκότες = friends 
who have broken with each other. 

20 τὰς ὃ. τὰς ἐγκυκλίους] for the daily 
round of services. Cp. I. 9. 9 (Eaton), 
also II. 9. 9 2. 291. SUSEM. (is5) 

§ 5 22 ἄλλας τοιαύτας] Aristotle 
never urges (1) that communism will 
diminish the efficiency of labour, nor (2) 
that it will relax the checks on an increase 
of population. The Hellenic idea of the 
omnipotence of the state precluded these 
objections. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is endorsed in the remarks of Mill 
Pol. Ec. ib. p. 128: ‘*We must compare 
communism at its best with the régime of 
individual property, not as it is, but as it 


might be made. The principle of private 
property has never yet had a fair trial in 
any country.” 

ὃν δὲ viv τρόπον κτλ] ὃν τρόπον νῦν 
ἔχει with the epexegetic ἐπικοσμηθὲν κτὰ 
is the subject of διενέγκαι : ‘‘ the order of 
things at present existing if improved by 
good manners and the enactment of wise 
laws would be far superior ”: ἔθεσι, some- 
what wider than morality, see ὃ 15; ways, 
habits, instincts. 

“ This is in reality not so much proved 
as stated ; still it is not laid down simply 
on the strength of § 4. Oncken 1. 184 goes 
decidedly too far in saying the attacks on 
community of property lack all precision 
and point, and that the doctrine is not 
refuted on its own merits like the com- 
munity of families. He fails to notice 
what is pointed out by Zeller Platonic. 
Studies p. 289 that the words of §6—‘ all 
will thrive better under a system of private 
property because then each one labours 
assiduously for his own advantage ’— 
apply to property exactly the same argu- 
ment which was used with most effect to 
refute on its own grounds community of 
wives and children and was for that reason 
twice advanced, 3 88 4—7, 4 §§ 4—8 ”. 
(149). SusEM. (156) 


86 


35 


ΤΙ. 5. 7] 


σεις καὶ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίας. ᾿ δεῖ γὰρ πὼς μὲν εἶναι κοινάς, ὅλως (II) 
αἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐπιμέλειαι διῃρημέναι τὰ ἐγκλήματα 


δ᾽ ἰδίας. 


1263 ἃ 12---1268 a 36. 
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\ 2 I f 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους οὐ ποιήσουσιν, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐπιδώσουσιν ὡς “πρὸς 
Μ' ε ¥ . 
ἴδιον ἑκάστῳ προσεδρεύοντες" δ’ ἀρετὴν δ᾽ ἔσται πρὸς τὸ χρῆ- 
89. σθαι κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν κοινὰ τὰ φίλων. ἔστι δὲ καὶ νῦν δ 

᾿ κοινᾶ τὰ 01 
τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ἐν ἐνίαις πόλεσιν οὕτως ὑπογεγραμμένον, 
ε > x a 
ὡς οὐκ ὃν ἀδύνατον, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν ταῖς καλῶς οἰκουμέναις 

AY \ ” \ \ ΄ > ov, 0 7 AY Ψ \ a 
δϑττὰ μὲν ἔστι τὰ δὲ γένοιτ᾽ ἄν. ἰδίαν γὰρ ἕκαστος τὴν κτῆσιν 
» Ν - a a 
ἔχῳν τὰ μὲν χρήσιμα ποιεῖ τοῖς φίλοις, τοῖς δὲ χρῆται 


κοινοῖς, οἷον καὶ ἐν 


Λακεδαίμονι 


ral , Ὁ 
τοῖς τε δούλοις χρῶνται". 


τοῖς ἀλλήλων ὡς εἰπεῖν ἰδίοις, ἔτι δ᾽ ἵπποις καὶ κυσίν, κἂν 


28 μᾶλλόν re? Susem. || 29 ἑκάστου προσεδρεύοντος ΡῚ II? Bk. (perhaps rightly) |] 


33 γίνοιτ᾽ ? Susem. || 


35 ὡς κοινοῖς Susem.!?, camguam William || 36 ὡς ἐπίπαν ὃ 


Susem. ds els πᾶσαν ὃ Schmidt, ὡς [εἰπεῖν] Giphanius, ὥσπερ ἡ Koraes || dy (?)T 


26 For 8\ws=in general, almost like 
ἁπλῶς, comp. III. 9. 4, VIII(V). 1 § 3, 
1 § 13 where it is opposed to κατά τι as 
here to πώς. 

§6 27 The division of attention will 
remove mutual dissatisfaction: the ar- 
ticle implies ‘ those grounds of complaint 
specified above.’ Each will set about his 
own task, e.g. the cultivation of land. 

29 δι ἀρετὴν κτλ] Public virtue will 
ensure that, as the proverb has it, ἐγ αἱ 
that relates to use friends go shares in 
property. 

‘“Comp. Iv(vII). 10. 9 with 7. (831). 
Giphanius observes that this favourite 
maxim of the Pythagoreans is purposely 
introduced here because Plato (ep. IV 
424 A) applied it to the absolute com- 
munity of property. It is not Aristotle, 
however, but Plato who misconstrues it: 
in fact after the latter had misinterpreted 
it, the former restores it to its original 
sense. See Zeller’s Pre-Socratics 1, p. 345 
n. 2, Eng. tr.” SusEM. (156 Ὁ) 

341. ἐν ἐνίαις πόλεσιν] See the com- 
mendation passed on the Tarentines, 
vull(v). 5. 10. SusEM. (167) 

troyeypappévoy] prescribed, laid down 
as a tule to follow. Often in Plato. 
Eaton refers to Laws V 734 .E, νόμους πολι- 
relais ὑπογράφειν, Protag. 326 Ὁ ἡ πόλις 
νόμους ὑπογράψασα: add Repub. 424 A, 
449C 
32 ὑπ on that. F 
33 τὰ μὲν, τὰ δὲ] ether is or might 
become. 

8 7 34 τοῖς δὲ χρῆται κοινοῖς] 
Here even Aristotle’s political theory 
has a certain dash of socialism; only in 


the main he stops short of the actual 
facts as presented in Sparta particularly, 
whereas Plato set out from these Spartan 
institutions, but only to go far beyond 
them. It is also justly observed by 
Oncken 1. 183, that in general wherever, 
as was the case in Greece, the freemen 
are principally supported by the labour of 
strangers who are not free, there the 
ruling caste as a whole stands in a certain 
communistic relation as opposed to the 
servile caste. Compare further 7. (166). 
SusEM. (158) 

35 οἷον καὶ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι κτλ] 
Xenophon De Rep. Laced. 6 §§ 3, 4 
relates in the main the same facts, first, 
as to slaves and helots; and as to 
horses, with the more precise limitation 
that a sick man or any one requiring a 
carriage or desirous of travelling rapidly 
to a given place will, if he sees a horse 
anywhere, take it and after using it return 
it faithfully unhurt. As to dogs, he still 
more definitely restricts this usage to the 
chase. Those who require the dogs in- 
vite their owner to go hunting; while he, 
if he has not the time, readily sends 
them off with the pack. Thereis no such 
information in Xenophon about produce 
growing in the fields: what he does say 
is that after a meal in the country people 
left the remainder of the food they had 
prepared in store-chambers: others, de- 
tained while hunting and in need of food, 
might, if they had no provisions with 
them, break the seals of these store- 
chambers and take what they required, 
leaving the rest behind and replacing the 
seal. SUSEM. (159) 
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88 δεηθῶσιν ἐφοδίων, «τοῖς; ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς κατὰ τὴν χώραν. φανερὸν (II) 
τοίνυν ὅτι βέλτιον εἶναι μὲν ἰδίας τὰς κτήσεις, τῇ δὲ χρή- 
σει ποιεῖν κοινάς" ὅπως δὲ γίνωνται τοιοῦτοι, τοῦ νομοθέτου 

40 τοῦτ᾽ ἔργον ἴδιον ἐστίν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἀμύθητον ὅσον 6 
διαφέρει τὸ νομίζειν ἴδιον τί. μὴ γὰρ οὐ μάτην τὴν πρὸς 


| φιλεῖν ἑαυτόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ μᾶλλον ἢ δεῖ φιλεῖν, καθάπερ. 
\ Ἂς Ψ 3 3 ae a f £ b a 
καὶ τὸ φιλοχρήματον, ἐπεὲ φιλοῦσί ye πάντες ὡς εἰπεῖν 
δ ἕκαστον τῶν τοιούτων. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τὸ χαρίσασθαι καὶ 
βοηθῆσαι φίλοις ἢ ξένοις ἢ ἑταίροις ἥδιστον᾽ ὃ γίνεται ᾿ τῆς 
, 2 ἢ uw ἴω [8 \ 7 t tal i a 
810 κτήσεως ἰδίας οὔσης. ταῦτά τε δὴ [οὐ] συμβαίνει τοῖς λίαν ἕν Ἰ 
ποιοῦσι τὴν πόλιν, καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἀναιροῦσιν ἔργα δυοῖν 
ἀρεταῖν φανερῶς, σωφροσύνης μὲν [τὸ] περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας 


37 ἐφοδίων] pro viaticis William || «-«τοῖς:- or «πᾶσι τοῖς-- before κατὰ 
Sauppe, before ἐν Susem., <rofs> ἐν had also occurred to Vahlen, Zéschr. f. d. dstr. 
G. XXv. 1874. p. 487, [ἐν] τοῖς ὠγροῖς Oncken, [ἐν] ταῖς ἀγοραῖς Bernays, -- ταμείοις 5» 
ἐν or -«ταμιείοις:-- ἐν ν. Leutsch, ἐν ταῖς ἄγραις Busse and Ridgeway independently 
|| χώραν] θήραν Biicheler, perhaps rightly 

1263 br αὐτὸς omitted by ΠῚ || 3 τὸ omitted by QT? U and P? (1st hand; 
added by corr.3) || 4 καὶ τὸ P! Ar., καὶ τὸν PM*P?3-4 QT? UP, τὸν Ald. [[[ἠὴΦΖΔφιλο- 
χρήματον <xal τὸ φιλότιμον:- ὃ Koraes, accepted by Bernays || 5 ἕκαστος P34 
Οὗ Τὸ U> Ald. and P? (1st hand; emended by corr.?) |} 6 ἑτέροις ΠῚ Susem.!? || 
7 οὐ after δὴ omitted by ΠῚ || 9 τὸ after μὲν omitted by II’, τῷ Bernays 


Rhet. 1. 11. 26, 1371 Ὁ 18; also Plato 


§ 8 39 τοιοῦτοι sc. οἷοι τῇ χρήσει 
Laws V 731 Ὁ (Eaton). Congreve quotes 


ποιεῖν kowds. Above δι᾽ ἀρετήν. 


νομοθέτου ἔργον] Undoubtedly Aris- 
totle hopes for results of human legisla- 
tion which now we only expect from the 
training of the conscience by morality 
and religion; see on g § 12 #. (296). 
Herein he agrees with Plato; not how- 
ever, like him, from any denial or under- 
estimate of the rights or power of indi- 
viduality (Oncken). See motes (161) and 
(162). SusEM. (160) 

4o ἔτι δὲ κτλ] ‘Again, even to the 
pleasure we feel, the difference that it 
makes to calla thing our own is unspeak- 
ably great.” An expression like οὐράνιον 
ὅσον, θαυμάσιον ὅσον, nimium quantum. 

4ι μὴ γὰρ οὐ μάτην] By μὴ or μή- 
more with the indicative, no uncertainty is 
intended ; ibi quoque adhibita reperitur, 
ubi res affirmatur non negatur. ‘‘It may 
well be that our love for ourselves is not 
without a purpose.” 

89 1263 b2 οὐκ ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο] 
Comp. Mic. Eth. 1X. 8. 1, 1168 a 28, 


Nic. Eth. 1X. 4. τ, where even friendship 
and benevolence are reduced to forms of 
self-love, τὰ φιλικὰ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς φίλους... 
ἔοικεν ἐκ τῶν πρὸς ἑαυτὸν ἐληλυθέναι. 
SuseEM. (161) 

3 καθάπερ κτλ] ‘‘just as the love of 
money means to love it more than is 
right”: Pl. Red. 1 347 B τὸ φιλάργυρον 
εἶναι ὄνειδος λέγεται (Vettori). Comp. 
also Mic. Eth. 1V. 4. 4, φέρομεν τὸ φιλό- 
τιμον ἐπαινοῦντες μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ μᾶλλον ἢ οἱ 
πολλοί, ψέγοντες δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ μᾶλλον ἢ δεῖ. 

8 10 7 συμβαίνει] of awkward con- 
sequences involved in a theory: συμβαί- 
vew dicitur ubi factis ex aliqua hypothesi 
conclusionibus ipsa hypothesis refutatur 
(Bonitz). ‘ 

8 ἀναιροῦσιν ἔργα] ‘destroy the func- 
tions.” : 

9 σωφροσύνης] Even Zeller Phil. d. 
σν. τι ii p. 697, 2.7, thinks this an unfair 
objection, because in Plato’s common- 
wealth a guardian is bound to continence 


1263 a 37—12638 b 22. 237 


uv ΕἾ > Ψ (1) 
10 (ἔργον γὰρ καλὸν ἀλλοτρίας οὔσης ἀπέχεσθαι διὰ ek ay (Pp. 30) 

σύνην), ἐλευθεριότητος, δὲ [τὸ] περὶ τὰς κτήσεις (οὔτε γὰρ ἔσται 

φανερὸς ἐλευθέριος ὦν, οὔτε _ πράξει πρᾶξιν. ἐλευθέριον οὐδε- di 


ΤΙ. 5. 12] 


pilav" ἐν τῇ γὰρ χρήσει τῶν κτημάτων τὸ τῆς ἐλευθε 
βιι ριότητος ἔργον ἐστί). εὐπρόσωπος μὲν οὖν ἡ τοιαύ-8 
τ ΤΏ νομοθεσία καὶ φιλάνθρωπος ἂν εἶναι δδόξειεν' 
6 yap ἀκροώμενος ἄσμενος ἀποδέχεται, νομίζων ἔσε- 
σθαι φιλίαν τινὰ θαυμαστὴν πᾶσι πρὸς ᾿ ἅπαντας, ἄλ- 
λως te καὶ ὅταν κατηγορῇ τις τῶν νῦν ὑπαρχόντων 
ἐν ταῖς πολιτείαις κακῶν ὡς γινομένων διὰ τὸ μὴ κοι- 
"ονὴν εἶναι τὴν οὐσίαν, λέγω δὲ δίκας τε πρὸς ἀλλήλους 


XN 
περὶ συμβολαίων καὶ ψευδομαρτυριῶν κρίσεις καὶ πλουσίων 


81) κολακείας. ὧν οὐδὲν γίνεται διὰ τὴν ἀκοινωνησίαν ἀλλὰ 9 


Ir ἐλευθεριότητα P}, ἐλευθεριότατα ΜῈ || τὸ after δὲ omitted by II!, τῷ Bernays 


Ι 13 τῇ after γὰρ W® Ald. Bk. and perhaps Q? || 


17 τινὰ (τινὶ M®) before φιλίαν Mé® Pl 


in respect of all women to whom he is 
not married by the authorities, the Pla- 
tonic ‘community of wives’ being the very 
reverse of free indulgence of the appe- 
tites. Quite true: but then neither is this 
the point of Aristotle's ce What 
he urges is that voluntary self-restraint, 
shiek 4 is nowhere possible save where 
monogamy is established, and in Plato’s 
state is out of the question, alone deserves 
the name of continence, σωφροσύνη. We 
must admit with Oncken that he is right 
‘in this, and that §§ 9, ro make an espe- 
cially agreeable impression, as a defence 
of the individual’s moral freedom. Fur- 
ther, see 2. (206 b). SuSEM. (162) 


- -} πὸ ἔργον καλὸν] Strictly, « goodly 


deed, fair to contemplate; then a ‘moral 
action’ (since the motive makes the act 
virtuous; it must be done τοῦ καλοῦ 
ἕνεκα), with that peculiar implication of 
‘nobleness’ which runs through the Vic. 
Ethics. 

12 πρᾶξιν - ἐλευθέριον] for which 

private property, ¢.g. money, is required, 
Comp. Mic. Eth. Χ. 8. 479 (pe ἐλευθερίῳ 
δεήσει χρημάτων πρὸς τὸ πράττειν τὰ ἐλευ- 
θέρια; 76. § 7. -Can we ascribe acts of 
liberality to the gods? τίνι δὲ δώσουσιν; 
ἄτοπον δ᾽ εἰ καὶ ἔσται αὐτοῖς νόμισμα ἤ τι 
τοιοῦτον. 
_ 3. ἐν τῇ γὰρ χρήσει.. .14. ἔργον ἐστί] 
for the use of one’s possessions is the 
field for the exercise of liberality. Cicero’s 
usus virtutis, Acad. post. 1.38 is analogous 
to ἔργον in this sense. 


15 ἂν after εἶναι δόξειεν M'P! || 


8 11 17 φιλίαν τινὰ θαυμαστὴν] 
Comp. Dante Purgatorio XV. 55—57, 
che per quanto si dice pit I nostro, | tanto 
possiede pit di ben ciascuno, | e pil di 
caritade arde in quel chiostro ; 73. -ἴϑι 
ς quanta gente pit lasst 5. intende, | pid 
ν᾽ ἐ da bene amare, e pit vi s’ ama, | e 
come specchio, |’ uno all’ altro rende. 

ἄλλως τε kal ὅταν κατηγορῇ tus] Here 
he evidently has in mind Plato’s expres- 
sions, Repudlic IV 425 c: τί δέ, τὰ ἀγοραῖα 
ξυμβολαίων τε πέρι κατ᾽ ἀγορὰν ἕκαστοι ἃ ἃ 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους ξυμβάλλουσιν...τούτων TOA- 
μήσομέν τι νομοθετεῖν; 464 Ὁ δίκαι τε καὶ 
ἐγκλήματα πρὸς ἀλλήλους οὐκ οἰχήσεται ἐξ 
αὐτῶν, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἴδιον 
ἐκτῆσθαι πλὴν τὸ σώμα; Although not 
precisely the same evils are enumerated 
there and here, nor expressly derived 
from the institution of private property, 
yet in fact Aristotle’s words quite accord 
with the view of the Republic. Comp. 
88 20, 21 with ma. (174, 175). SUSEM, 
(163) 

Add Rep. 465 Ci τά γε μὴν σμικρότατα 
τῶν κακῶν ὀκνῶ καὶ λέγειν ὧν ἀπηλλαγ- 
μένοι ἂν εἶεν, κολακείας τε πλουσίων [πένη- 
res] ἀπορίας τε καὶ ἀλγηδόνας ὅσας ἐν.. 
χρηματισμοῖς διὰ τροφὴν οἰκετῶν ἀναγκαίαν 
ἴσχουσι, τὰ μὲν δανειζόμενοι, τὰ δὲ ἐξαρνού- 


μενοι, Eaton quotes Aristoph. Zecles. 
657 sq. ὶ 
“§ 12...22 ὧν οὐδὲν γίνεται) This is 


begging the question, though it may 
fairly be surmised that communism would 
not cure all these evils. 
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διὰ τὴν μοχθηρίαν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς κοινὰ κεκτημένους Kat κοι- (II 
ὴν μοχθηρ np 


TIOAITIKON B. 5. 


ΠῚ. 5. 12 


vovodvtas πολλῷ διαφερομένους μᾶλλον ὁρῶμεν ἢ τοὺς χωρὶς 
28 τὰς οὐσίας ἔχοντας" ἀλλὰ θεωροῦμεν ὀλίγους τοὺς ἐκ τῶν κοι- 
νωνιῶν διαφερομένους πρὸς πολλοὺς συμβάλλοντες τοὺς κεκτη- 


ἤν ie 20.) \ J 
818 μένους ἰδίᾳ τὰς κτήσεις. 


ὅσων στερήσονται κακῶν 


ἔτι δὲ δίκαιον μὴ μόνον λέγειν 


\ ad 
κοινωνήσαντες, ἀλλὰ Kal ὅσων 


ἀγαθῶν" φαίνεται δ᾽ εἶναι πάμπαν ἀδύνατος ὁ βίος. 
αἴτιον δὲ τῷ Σωκράτει τῆς παρακρούσεως χρὴ νομίζειν 


βϑια τὴν ὑπόθεσιν οὐκ οὖσαν ὀρθήν. δεῖ μὲν γὰρ εἶναι πὼς μίαν 
\ \ cae a Ν \ τ: > 3 ? ¥ 
καὶ τὴν οἰκίαν καὶ τὴν πόλιν, ANN οὐ παντη. 


yy \ AY ς 
ἔστι μὲν yap ὡς 


᾽ Bg “ΞΡ 4 v δ᾽ ς » Ψ 2 \ δ᾽ 4 
οὐκ ἔσται προϊοῦσα πόλις, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς ἔσται μέν, ἐγγὺς δ᾽ οὖσα 
a \ , oe ν᾽ / τ x 3 \ 
τοῦ μὴ πόλις εἶναι χείρων πόλις, ὥσπερ κἂν εἴ τις τὴν 

I τ € ᾿ bY \ c ‘ f 
35 συμφωνίαν ποιήσειεν ὁμοφωνίαν ἢ τὸν ῥυθμὸν βάσιν μίαν. 


25 τοὺς] τῶν P4Q*UP Ald. || 
hand) || 


32 πάντως pI? Bk. || 
33 Walford (as cited by Eaton) transposes πόλις to follow ἔσται 


ἔσται M® and P? (1st 


μὲν || 34 ἔσται was added after εἶναι by Vettori Bk. Susem!®, 6γ12 William 


23 ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς κοινὰ KTA] ‘Since 
we see just those people who are joint 
owners and who share property quarrelling 
far more than those who have their 
estates separate.”’ Are these the συναπό- 
δημοι of § 4? Or is the reference to com- 
mercial partnerships? 

25 ἀλλὰ θεωροῦμεν κτλ] The cases of 
quarrels seen to arise out of partnerships 
are few, it is true; but then we compare 
them with the large number of those who 
have separate possessions. 

§ 13 29 ἀδύνατος] Compare Grote 
11. pp. 217—222. ‘This supposed im- 
possibility is the mode of expressing 
strong disapprobation and repugnance. 
Plato’s project contradicts sentiments con- 
ceived as fundamental and consecrated: 
the reasons offered to prove it impossible 
are principally founded upon the very 
sentiment adverted to. The truly for- 
cible objection is the sentiment itself.” 
Plato impugns it and declares it to be 
inapplicable to his guardians: amongst 
whom as he conceives, a totally different 
sentiment of obligation would grow up. 
Similarly “if Sparta had never been 
actually established and if Aristotle had 
read a description of it as a mere project, 
he would probably have pronounced it 
impracticable.” 

30 παρακρούσεως] “fallacy” as in 
De Soph. El. τῇ § 3, 175 Ὁ 1, Demosth, 
c. Timocr. § 194, 700 27 φενακισμοῦ καὶ 
παρακρούσεως ἕνεκα. 


31 τὴν ὑπόθεσιν κτλ] the incorrect- 
ness of his first principle: see 2 § 2. 
Comp. Grote 111. p. 215 f. 217 ., who 
from Aristotle’s own admissions v(vIII). 
1. 4, ἅμα δὲ οὐδὲ χρὴ νομίζειν αὐτὸν αὑτοῦ 
τινα εἶναι τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ πάντας τῆς 
Toews’ μόριον yap ἕκαστος τῆς πόλεως, 
and I. 4. 5 76 Te γὰρ μόριον οὐ μόνον 
ἄλλου ἐστὶ μόριον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἁπλῶς ἄλλου, 
argues that ‘‘the broad principle is com- 
mon to him with Plato,” though ‘‘each 
has his own way of applying it.” 

General Objections to the scheme of 
Plato’s Republic : §§ 14—28. 

814 Here too it would have been as 
well to state that these remarks are nothing 
new, but only a repetition of c. 2, although 
as new points arise out of them (see Aza- 
lysis p. 104) there is much greater justifi- 
cation than there was in the case of c. 3 
§§ 4—7 and c. 4 §§ 4—8: cp. . (149). 
SUSEM. (164) 

33 προϊοῦσα] advancing (to a certain 
degree of unity), ‘‘if its unity be carried 
far”; explained by γινομένη μία μᾶλλον 
in 2§ 2. 

34 ὥσπερ κἂν κτλ] ‘‘as if one were 
to turn the concord of parts into unison, 
or the rhythm into a single step.” See 
Probl, X1X. 38 § 3, 9218 2, συμφωνία κρᾶ- 
als ἐστι λόγον ἐχόντων ἐναντίων πρὸς ἀλ- 
ληλα. 

35 συμφωνία τε ςοῃηβοηδηςσε of the voices 
singing one part with the instruments 
playing another: cp. Prod. XIx. 39, 


§ 15 


12644 
§ 16 


ΤΙ. 5. 16] 1263 b 23—1264a 4. 239 
: (ny 
GAA δεῖ πλῆθος bv, ὥσπερ. εἴρηται πρότερον, Sid τὴν παι- τὸ 
δείαν κοινὴν καὶ μίαν ποιεῖν" καὶ τόν γε μέλλοντα παιδείαν 


gery ἧς: 
εἰσάγειν, καὶ νομίζοντα διὰ ταύτης ἔσεσθαι τὴν πόλιν σπου- 
δαίαν, ἄτοπον τοῖς τοιούτοις οἴεσθαι διορθοῦν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τοῖς 
ΝΜ \ a 4 a , ἐ \ Ν 
,«οἔθεσι καὶ τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ καὶ τοῖς νόμοις, ὥσπερ τὰ περὶ 
We ς 
τὰς κτήσεις ἐν Λακεδαίμονι, καὶ Κρήτῃ τοῖς συσσιτίοις ὁ 


νομοθέτης ἐκοίνωσεν. 


A a \ 
δεῖ δὲ μηδὲ τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἀγνοεῖν, ὅτι χρὴ 


προσέχειν τῷ πολλῷ χρόνῳ καὶ τοῖς πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν, ἐν οἷς 
ΕΣ ey μι > a a 5 " , \ 5 \ 
οὐκ ἂν ἔλαθεν, εἰ ταῦτα καλῶς εἶχεν' πάντα γὰρ σχεδὸν 


εὕρηται μέν, ἀλλὰ 


30 -«δεῖν -- διορθοῦν Spengel 

126441 
I! || Bk.? omits αὐτὸ || 
Chappell History of Music pp. 11 f., τό. 
Whereas in ὁμοφωνία one or more sets 
of voices or instruments give the same 
notes, Similarly ῥυθμός, ἡ τῆς κινήσεως 
τάξις (Pl. Zaws 11 665 A), is the orderly 
succession of steps in dancing or notes 
of music of certain definite lengths. The 
unit or element of which long succes- 
sions of ‘times’ are composed is βάσις, 
‘step’ in dancing, ‘foot’ in metre. This 
is clear from Metaph. xiv (N) 1. Io, 
1087 Ὁ 33, τὸ δ᾽ ἕν ὅτι μέτρον σημαίνει, 
φανερόν. καὶ ἐν παντὶ ἐστί τι ἕτερον ὑποκεί- 
μενον, οἷον ἐν ἁρμονίᾳ δίεσις (in music a 
quarter-tone, the smallest interval), ἐν 
δὲ μεγέθει δάκτυλος ἢ ποὺς ἢ τι τοιοῦτον, 
ἐν δὲ ῥυθμοῖς βάσις ἢ συλλαβή. Instead 
of the regular orderly sequence of βάσεις, 
steps in dancing or feet in recitation, 
of various lengths, there will be only a 
single monotonous step or a single beat. 

816 36 πρότερον] δὲ 5—8. SUSEM. 
(165) 

37 κοινὴν ποιεῖν] widen it so that all 
shall share in it. 

τόν ye μέλλοντα παιδείαν KTA] Comp. 
7 § 8 2. (238), and below §§ 18, 109. 
SusEM. (165 b) 

39 τοῖς τοιούτοις -- 5110} direct, com- 
pulsory measures, as Plato proposes. 

40 ἔθεσι, φιλοσοφίᾳ, νόμοις] Comp. 
φύσις, ἔθος, λόγος of IV(VII). 13. 11 3. 
(887). SUSEM. (166) 

φιλοσοφίᾳ] in the wider sense, ‘cul- 
ture’ asin 7812. So Rhef. 11. 23. 11 of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, perhaps a 
quotation from Alkidamas. An approxi- 
mation to Isocrates’ use of the word for 
“literary training.’ 

τὰ περὶ τὰς κτήσει9] . Aristotle’s fond- 


Ν 3 a a ST bY a 
τὰ μὲν od συνῆκται, τοῖς δ᾽ οὐ χρῶνται 


Ι 40 ἤθεσι p! 
ἐκοίνωσε P34 and ΡῚ (corr.), ἐκοινώνησε M* and P! (rst hand) || 
2 ἔθεσιν Ar., ἔθνεσιν Bernays (hardly right) 


μὴ 


ness for social institutions of the Cretan 
and Spartan type—see § 7, . (158)—is 
here seen in a new direction, of which we 
shall hear more in c. 9 § 31 7. (341), 10 
§$ 7, 8, Iv(vit). τὸ §§ 9, 10 and xotes. 
Compare further zotes 68, 192, 208—IT, 
234, 236 Ὁ. SUSEM. (166) 

8 16 1264 ἃ 3 οὐκ ἂν ἔλαθεν) An 
appeal to the evidence of history. It is 
like Aristotle to seek for the doctrines 
he approves some basis in tradition, au- 
thority, popular or wide-spread beliefs. 
‘* An institution which has flourished in 
many different ages and races must pre- 
‘sumably fulfil some want and correspond 
to some deeply-seated instinct.” Grote 
rejoins that the same objection (like the 
objection of impossibility) would apply 
to the novelties in his own ideal state. 
But Aristotle might fairly have argued 
that the long time which has elapsed 
without a communistic state makes it the 
less likely that one ever will be estab- 
lished, as no originating cause seems 
forthcoming adequate to start it. 

4 οὐ συνῆκται] have not been syste- 
matized. A ‘synthesis’ is wanting. 

τοῖς δ᾽ οὐ xpdvrat] Much that is 
known is not introduced because it is 
regarded as impracticable. Assuming 
that the earth, and doubtless the race of 
men upon it (8 § 21 z.), has always ex- 
isted and always will exist Aristotle 
shares the conviction of Plato and most 
other Greek thinkers that there has not 
been one single historical development of 
humanity, but it: has begun and been 
carried on, in a manner similar if not quite 
the same, for innumerable times over and 
over again. Hence to a greater or less 


Ὁ. 31) 


811 γινώσκοντες. 
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ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ B, 5, 


[ΠῚ 5.17 


y ail ͵ , ΄ ‘ ᾽ \ 
6 γοις ἴδοι τὴν τοιαύτην πολιτείαν κατασκευαζομένην' οὐ γὰρ 
δυνήσεται μὴ μερίξων αὐτὰ καὶ χωρίζων ποιῆσαι τὴν πό- 
λιν, τὰ μὲν εἰς συσσίτια τὰ δὲ εἰς φρατρίας καὶ φυλάς. 
“ 0. » , 7 \ \ 
ὥστε οὐδὲν ἄλλο συμβήσεται νενομοθετημένον πλὴν μὴ γεωρ- 
γεῖν τοὺς φύλακας" ὅπερ καὶ νῦν Λακεδαιμόνιοι ποιεῖν ἐπι- 


χειροῦσιν. 


οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ὁ τρόπος τῆς ὅλης πολιτείας τίς 


» a na » ᾽ » ς , wv Che 
ἔσται τοῖς KOLVMVOVOLY, OUT ELPNKEV O Σωκράτης OUTE ῥάδιον 


7 αὐτῶν Ald., αὐτὴν Thom., αὐτοὺς Bécker, αὖ Bernays, drra Jackson, αὐτίκα 


Welldon || 
ἄλλο ΜΕΡῚ || 


extent everything has existed before, and 
there is nothing new under the sun: all 
discoveries have been already made and 
then lost again, so that they need to be 
rediscovered. See Zeller 11 ii 792. Comp. 
Susemihl in ¥ahrb. f. Philol. vol. C11. 
1871. p. 135 ff.: Iv(vII). 10 §§ 7, 87. 
(828). Plato however would have had 
all the more right to reply to this objec- 
tion that he himself has but made such a 
rediscovery: that, as Oncken observes, 
he has only followed Aristotle’s advice 
and collected institutions hitherto widely 
scattered: that his innovation consists 
solely in this combination of old material, 
as all the elements of his ideal state were 
to be found previously isolated, some in 
Sparta and Crete, others amongst the 
Pythagoreans, and others again in So- 
crates. Comp. Zeller’s Plato p. 483 f. 
SusEM. (167) 

This view found a strong expression 
from K. F. Hermann 716 historical ele- 
ments of Plato’s ideal of a state, in Gesam. 
Abhandl. vit. 140; ‘‘ Plato has drawn 
every single feature in his picture of the 
state from the actual political life of 
Greece: he has but applied the abstrac- 
tions of science to produce a formal and 
harmonious combination.” It is at least 
obvious that the Spartan ἀγωγὴ is, in a 
manner, the true starting-point of Plato, 
as of Xenophon and Aristotle (Grote 111. 
209—211); but some caution should be 
exercised in the choice of precedents. 
Thus L. H. Morgan Azcient Society Ὁ. 
417 conjectures that the system of rela- 
tionship propounded in Rep. Vv 461 D, 
Tim. 18 Ο, D was derived from “ tradi- 
tions not known to us”: and Curtius 
(History of Greece 1 p. 18t Eng. trans.) 
that the three orders of society Rep. IV 
were adopted from Crete (see 2. 818) :— 
two features of the scheme which bear in 


8 φατρίας M* Ρ3"" ΟΥ T> Ald, Susem.23, φατριὰς P! || 
10 καὶ viv] τοίνυν Trieber 


_of formation.” 


9 οὐδὲν after 


a high degree the stamp of originality. 
§17 5 τοῖς ἔργοις] “ actually in process 

The plural is used as 

well as the singular ἔργῳ with or without 


the article, in prose or poetry. 


8 εἰς συσσίτια] See , (166). That 
Plato too intended this, was shown in 72. 
(153) on § 1. From the expression here 
and in § 15 we might be led to believe 
that this was not the case. Comp. ὃ 197. 
(170), ὃ 24 2. (179), § 27 2. (184): 6 
§ 3 2. (187), § 5 2. (195). SUSEM. (168) 

gparplas] The form φατρία (as in 
Aeschines 11 § 147), not φρατρία, is sup- 
ported by the Corpus Luscr. Att. τι. No. 
599, 1. 1 with Kohler’s remark ; Philippi 
Contributions to a history of the Athenian 
citizenship (Beitrige u. s. τυ. Berlin 1870) 
Ῥ. 177 2. 55, 56; Biirmann Three 
Studies in Attic Law in Fahrb. f. Phil. 
Suppl. 1X. p. 615. At the same time gp 
is often written in the cursive MSs. with a 
small hook to ¢, so that ᾧ and ¢p can 
hardly be distinguished with certainty 
from one another. In such a case there- 


fore it may be advisable to depart from 


the one safe principle of following the 
oldest manuscript authority and to retain 
the only rational form ¢p even against 
the codices. Comp. 3 § 6 7. (141). 80υ- 
SEM. (169) 

10 καὶ νῦν] Here again, as so often 
in these chapters and elsewhere, νῦν does 
not mean ‘at the present time’ but ‘ac- 
tually’, and ποιεῖν ἐπιχειροῦσιν is but a 
limiting expression for ποιοῦσιν. 

§18 11 ὁτρόπος τῆς ὅλης πολιτείας 
ΚΤᾺ] “μα never explained what is the 
nature of the entire polity which (these) 
members of the community share. Yet 
the bulk of the state is made up in effect 
by the bulk of citizens other than the 
guardians.” For of ἄλλοι πολῖται, see 
§ 20, and z. on 4 § 4. 


(II) 


μάλιστα δ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο φανερόν, εἴ τις τοῖς ἔρ- τὶ 
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> a / \ . 
εἰπεῖν. καίτοι σχεδὸν τό γε πλῆθος τῆς πόλεως TO τῶν ἄλ- (II) 
‘ f 
λων πολιτῶν γίνεται πλῆθος, περὶ ὧν οὐδὲν διώρισται, πότε- 
\ an x 
15 pov καὶ τοῖς γεωργοῖς κοινὰς εἶναι δεῖ τὰς κτήσεις ἢ [καὶ] 
θ᾽ Ψ ay x” δὲ \ a y Ἂν rw 
Ka ἕκαστον ἰδίας, ἔτει δὲ καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας ἰδίους 
nN , > \ \ 
8197 κοινούς. εἰ μὲν γὰρ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον κοινὰ πάντα πάν- 13 
7 4 
tov, τί διοίσουσιν οὗτοι ἐκείνων τῶν φυλάκων; ἢ τί πλεῖον 
ror +d , \ 9 \ sy. καὶ Xn , , ς a 
ts Τυπομένουσι τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτῶν; ἢ τί παθόντες ὑπομενοῦσι 
᾿Ξ 2 z fea , n 
20TnY ἀρχήν, ἐᾶν pn τι σοφίζωνται τοιοῦτον οἷον Κρῆτες ; 
> a \ 
ἐκεῖνοι yap τἄλλα ταὐτὰ τοῖς δούλοις ἐφέντες μόνον ἀφῃ- 
, N 
§20 pykKace τὰ γυμνάσια καὶ τὴν τῶν ὅπλων κτῆσιν. εἰ δέ, Ka- 


15 καὶ after ἢ untranslated by William and Ar. || 16 καὶ after δὲ omitted by 


ΠῚ || 19 ἄρχουσι or something similar, in the place of ὑπομένουσι, Lambin 
and Thurot: Bernays omits 18 ἢ τί πλεῖον......«ἀρχὴν with Ar. and transposes 
αὐτῶν to follow 20 ἀρχὴν μαθόντες P1 TI? Bekk. Bernays, but παθόντες P4 (corr.) 


41 ταῦτα Τ', πάντα Ar. (ἢ), Koraes || ἀφέντες 


|| ὑπομενοῦσι Ar., ὑπομένουσι ΤΠ || 
Οὐ Τὸ Ὁ and P4 (1st hand) ἢ} 
P4 (1st hand), perhaps rightly 


§ 19 17 εἰ μὲν γὰρ κτλὶ Aristotle 
might well have spared himself the consi- 
deration of this possibility. It is strange 
that he has not learnt from Plato whether 
this third order of citizens is to have 
community of families and of property ; 
whether, in other words, just those 
characteristics which, like their educa- 
tion, are distinctive of the two upper 
classes in the ideal state, are to be ex- 
tended to the third, or not. It is not 
easy to imagine a stronger case of ina- 
‘bility to transport oneself to an op- 
ponent’s sphere of thought. In fact 
he cannot be acquitted of very culpable 
carelessness in the use of the work he is 
criticizing. As regards community of 
property at any rate, Plato has most 
expressly said Reg. 111 417 A, IV 419 
that nothing of the kind is to exist 
amongst citizens of the third class, leaving 
room for no doubt whatever as to his real 
opinion. Noris Aristotle even consistent. 
For in 4 § 4 above he has, with better 
reason, raised an objection which is only 
intelligible if these institutions are xot 
supposed existing in the third class of 
citizens. Comp. 8 24 %. (179); also 71. 
(168) and the references there given. 
SUSEM. (170) 

18 ἠ τί πλεῖον κτλ] See Critical 
Notes. The sense we require is not, 
‘‘what compensation will those receive 
who submit to their rule?” (which is 
repeated in the next sentence), but “ what 


H. 


ἀπειρήκασι P23 Q> ΤΡ U> Ald. Bk. and apparently 


advantage will the rulers have over their 
subjects ν᾿ The older commentators en- 
deavoured to extract this by taking τοῖς 
ὑπομένουσι τὴν ἀρχήν Ξετοῖς ὑπομένουσιν 
ἄρχειν, “ those who undertake to govern,” 
But this is against the sense of ὑπομε- 
γοῦσι in the next clause: ‘‘or what in- 
ducement will (the rest of the citizens) 
have to submit to them?” 

20 oopl{wyrar]=devise or contrive 
(Eaton). 

οἷον Kprjres] See on 9 ὃ 3 71. (281) 
and Exc. ur. This statement is con- 
firmed by the skolion of the Cretan poet 
Hybrias there quoted. See also rv(vii). 
10. 1 . (820). SUSEM. (171) 

21 τοῖς δούλοις éhévres] ‘while al- 
lowing their serfs the same rights with 
themselves in other things, have deprived 
them ",. (ἀπειρήκασι would be ‘have pro- 
hibited’), As we now know, olxées was 
the proper term for these serfs, but they 
are called δοῦλοι passim: in the inscription 
of Gortyn. 

‘‘The arguments in 88 20—24 (el δέ, 
καθάπερ...γεωργῶν yuvaixes) are in the 
main quite correct, but apply just as much 
to Aristotle’s ideal state as to Plato’s 
Oncken). Yet see 7. (177).” SuSEM, 
172) 

Comp. Grote Il. pp. 213—215, who 
lays stress on the spiritual pride, and 
contempt for the. δῆμος, certain to be nur- 
tured in the breasts of the guardians. 


16 


25 


§ 21 


§ 22 
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" 
θάπερ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι, καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἔσται τὰ( 
a \ a 
τοιαῦτα, Tis ὁ τρόπος ἔσται τῆς κοινωνίας; ἐν μιᾷ yap πό- 


λει. δύο πόλεις ἀναγκαῖον 


εἶναι, 


καὶ ταύτας ὑπεναντίας 


ἀλλήλαις. ποιεῖ γὰρ τοὺς μὲν φύλακας οἷον φρουρούς, τοὺς δὲ 


γεωργοὺς καὶ τοὺς τεχνίτας καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους πολίτας. 


ἐγκλή-: 


ματα δὲ καὶ δίκαι, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ταῖς πόλεσιν ὑπάρχειν 


\ t t θ᾽ ς ἔ \ / 
φησὶ κακά, πάνθ᾽ ὑπάρξει καὶ τούτοις. 


καίτοι λέγει ὁ Σω- 


κράτης ὡς οὐ πολλῶν δεήσονται νομίμων διὰ τὴν παιδείαν, 
οἷον ἀστυνομικῶν καὶ ἀγορανομικῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν 
τοιούτων, ἀποδιδοὺς μόνον τὴν παιδείαν τοῖς φύλαξιν. ὄτι δὲ 
κυρίους ποιεῖ τῶν κτημάτων τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀποφορὰν φέρον- 


24 Congreve brackets μιᾷ 


§ 20 23 ἐκείνοις Ξ- τοῖς ἄλλοις πολί- 
ταις, the citizens of the third class. τὰ 
τοιαῦτα] family life and separate pos- 
sessions. 

24 τίς ὁ τρόπος τῆς κοινωνίας] 
What will be the means of uniting them? 
How will they associate as fellow-citizens 
with the two upper classes, who have 
such dissimilar institutions ? 

ἐν μιᾷ γὰρ κτλ] This is the very re- 
proach which Plato levels at the existing 
polities : ἑκάστη αὐτῶν πόλεις εἰσὶ πάμ- 
πολλαι, GAN’ οὐ πόλις...δύο μὲν γὰρ Kay 
ὁτιοῦν ἢ πολεμία ἀλλήλοις, ἡ μὲν πενήτων, 
ἡ δὲ πλουσίων Rep. IV 422 E; and VIII 
551 D(Eaton). SUSEM. (173) 

26 οἷον φρουρούς] Ref. III 415 Ὁ, E; 
IV 419 GAN ἀτεχνῶς, φαίη dv, ὥσπερ ἐπί- 
κουροι μισθωτοὶ ἐν τῇ πόλει φαίνονται Ka- 
θῆσθαι οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ φρουροῦντες. 
SusEM. (174) 

27 πολίτας is predicate: “his citi- 
zens are the farmers and the artizans, &c.” 
As Grote justly remarks, this is a larger 
and more generous conception of the 
purpose of political institutions than any 
we find elsewhere in Greece, even in 
Aristotle, who sets aside the rest of the 
people as not members of the common- 
wealth, IV(VII). 9. 3. Plato not only 
treats them as integral parts of the state, 
but in ὦ sense makes them the ultimate 
object of his solicitude. It is for them 
that he sacrifices the private pleasure of 
the guardians, and compels his philo- 
sophic rulers to descend into the cave. 
Both rulers and guardians are truly public 
servants, whose duty it is to protect and 
benefit their fellows, Rep. 463 B. 

821 29 φησὶ] Res. Vv 464 Ὁ: τί δέ; 
δίκαι τε καὶ ἐγκλήματα πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους οὐκ οἰχήσεται ἐξ αὐτῶν; Cp. 2. 


(163). SusEM. (175) 

kal τούτοις] just as much to the citi- 
zens of Callipolis (2d. ὅθεν δὴ ὑπάρξει τού- 
τοις ἀστασιάστοις οὖσι); for by 1. 27 the 
farmers, artizans &c. who make up the 
third class, are citizens. : 

λέγει ὁ Σωκρ.] Rep. IV 425 C, Ὁ: ἢ 
καὶ τὸ παράπαν ἀγορανομικὰ ἄττα ἢ 
ἀστυνομικὰ ἢ ἐλλιμενικὰ ἢ ὅσα ἄλλα 
τοιαῦτα, τούτων τολμήσομέν τι νομοθετεῖν; 
ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἄξιον. Cp. 2. (163). SUSEM. (176) 

31 ἀστυνομικῶν Kal dyop.] Comp. 
IV(VII). 12.7 2. (865). SUSEM. (116 Ὁ) 

“Laws concerning city-police and 
market-police.” Dionysius says of the 
Roman aediles (VI. 90) σχεδὸν ἐοίκασί 
πὼς κατὰ τὰ πλεῖστα τοῖς map’ “Ἕλλησιν 
ἀγορανόμοις. 

32 Take μόνον with τοῖς φύλαξιν. This 
objection proceeds from an acute appre- 
hension that in outward aspect the ideal 
state would not greatly differ from an 
ordinary Greek city, in spite of its stand- 
ing army, half Amazons, and its govern- 
ment of experienced military officers 
distinguished as savants, who (like the 
Jesuits in Paraguay or the English in 
India) are at another stage of develop- 
ment, and belong intellectually and mo- 
rally to a wholly different world from 
the mass of the population. 

§ 22 33 κυρίους... φέροντας] How 
precisely the connexion is to be under- 
stood was explained in 21. (153) on § 1. 
Practically the result is much as Aristotle 
represents it, and this is certainly man- 
aged differently in his own pattern state. 
SUSEM. (177) Pl. Rep. v 4646: 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων τροφὴν λαμβάνοντας, 
μισθὸν τῆς φυλακῆς, κοινῇ πάντας ἀναλί- 
σκειν, IV 416 Ὁ, E: τὰ δ᾽ ἐπιτήδεια, ὅσων 
δέονται ἄνδρες ἀθληταὶ πολέμου σώφρονές 


1264 a 28—1264b 7. 243 
Tas’ ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον εἰκὸς εἶναι χαλεποὺς Kal φρονη- (II) 

88: μάτων πλήρεις ἢ τὰς παρ᾽ ἐνίοις εἷἱλωτείας τε καὶ πενεστείας 
828 καὶ δουλείας. ἀλλὰ γὰρ εἴτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖα ταῦθ᾽ ὁμοίως εἴτε 14 

μή, νῦν γε οὐδὲν διώρισται, καὶ περὶ τῶν ἐχομένων, τίς ἡ 

τούτων τε πολιτεία καὶ παιδεία καὶ νόμοι τίνες. ἔστι δ᾽ οὔτε 

39 εὑρεῖν ῥᾷάδιον, οὔτε τὸ διαφέρον μικρόν, τὸ ποίους τινὰς εἶναι 

824 τούτους πρὸς τὸ σῴζεσθαι τὴν τῶν φυλάκων κοινωνίαν. GANA 

τοῦς Ὁ μὴν εἴ γε τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας ποιήσει κοινὰς τὰς δὲ κτήσεις 

ἰδίας, τίς οἰκονομήσει ὥσπερ τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀγρῶν οἱ ἄνδρες 

αὐτῶν ; κἂν εἰ κοιναὶ αἱ κτήσεις καὶ ai τῶν γεωργῶν γυναῖ- 


ΤΙ. 5. 25] 


” a 
Kes * *, ἄτοπον δὲ καὶ τὸ ἐκ τῶν θηρίων ποιεῖσθαι τὴν πα- 15 
λή ae ὃ a AY 3 “i 3 δι t Ἂι a a 
spaBornv, ὅτι Sel τὰ αὐτὰ ἐπιτηδεύειν τὰς γυναῖκας τοῖς 


8.25 ἀνδράσιν, οἷς οἰκονομίας οὐδὲν μέτεστιν. ἐπισφαλὲς δὲ καὶ 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας ὡς καθίστησιν 6 Σωκράτης" ἀεὶ γὰρ ποιεῖ τοὺς 


35 πενιστείας P?3T> || 


καὶ περιοικίας Schneider, μνωίας or <xKowds> δουλείας Schmidt || 
39 ποιούς τινας P34 Q> Bk, || 


<xal περὶ airay> kal? Susem. || 
Scaliger <ée?> εἶναι Spengel 
1264 Ὁ 3 κἂν...γυναῖκες. 


36 [καὶ δουλείας] or καὶ --τοιαύτας:» δουλείας Susem., 


37 διώρισται 
εἶναι «δεῖ: 


These words in I! come before 2 ὥσπερ (p! corrected 


this in the margin): Sylburg and Bk. bracket them; Schneider and Koraes transpose 


them to precede 2 τίς οἰκονομήσει, Koraes reading 1 εἴ re for εἴ ye. 


discovered the lacuna 


τε καὶ ἀνδρεῖοι, ταξαμένους παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων 
πολιτῶν δέχεσθαι μισθὸν τῆς φυλακῆς το- 
σοῦτον ὅσον μήτε περιεῖναι αὐτοῖς εἰς τὸν 
ἐνιαυτὸν μήτε ἐνδεῖν. 

ἀποφορὰν] a rent in kind. 

34 χαλεποὺς κτλ] troublesome and 
full of arrogance. 

35 τὰς παρ᾽ évlows...aeverrelas] See 
9 ὃ 2. (280). SusEM. (178) 

36 δουλείας] Ridgeway Transactions 
Ῥ. 132 thinks the word means ‘‘the serf 
populations of states like Argos and Crete, 
called Γυμνήσιοι at Argos, and ᾿Αφαμιῶται 
in Crete,” quoting Thuc. v. 23 where the 
word is used of the Helots, ἣν δὲ ἡ dov- 
λεία ἐπανιστῆται. So also by Plato, Laws 
776 D of the Mariandyni. 

§ 23 εἴτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖα κτλ] We are re- 
called to § 18; the question, περὶ ὧν 
οὐδὲν διώρισται, is the tenure of property 
amongst the ordinary citizens. ‘‘ Whether 
it is equally necessary here” < as in the 
case of the Guardians, to have com- 
munism > ‘‘or not, has certainly not 
been determined, as matters stand.” ταῦτα 
Ξε κοινὰ πάντα of line 17 above. 

kal περὶ τῶν ἐχομένων] ‘‘Nor 
about the following points: what consti- 


Thurot first 


tution and education and code of laws 
are in force in the case of the citizens 
at large.” 

4o sc. διαφέρει πρὸς τὸ σῴζεσθαι, 
The construction as in 1260 Ὁ 16 z. 

§ 24 ἀλλὰ μὴν κτλὶ But supposing 
he intends to leave their property in in- 
dividual ownership, and yet to introduce 
community of wives, where are the wo- 
men to be found to superintend house- 
hold matters as the men manage the 
work in the fields? 

‘* What was said in 72, (170) applies 
again to this argument in the mutilated 
state of the text.” SusEM. (179) 

1264 Ὁ 4 ἐκ τῶν Onplov] Rep. V 
451D. SUSEM. (180) 

ποιεῖσθαι τὴν παραβολήν, ὅτι] should 
show by a comparison from the lower 
animals that... In het. 11. 20 ὃ 2,§ 5 
wapafo\}=simile. 

826 7 ἀεὶ γὰρ κτλ] In the Plato- 
nic state the government is not actually 
in the hands of the same individuals in 
perpetuity. None except members of the 
highest order, the philosophers, are eligi- 
ble as rulers, but they enter the ruling 
body by rotation. SusEM. (181) 


16—2 
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αὐτοὺς ἄρχοντας, τοῦτο δὲ στάσεως αἴτιον γίνεται καὶ παρὰ ( 
τοῖς μηδὲν ἀξίωμα κεκτημένοις, ἤπουθεν δὴ παρά γε θυ- 
826 μοειδέσι καὶ πολεμικοῖς ἀνδράσιν. ὅτι δὲ ἀναγκαῖον αὐτῷ 
τι ποιεῖν τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄρχοντας, φανερόν' οὐ γὰρ ὁτὲ μὲν ἄλλοις 
ὁτὲ δὲ ἄλλοις μέμικται ταῖς ψυχαῖς 6 παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ χρυ- 
σός, GAN ἀεὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς. φησὶ δὲ τοῖς μὲν εὐθὺς γινομέ- 
νοις μίξαι χρυσόν, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄργυρον, χαλκὸν δὲ καὶ σίδηρον 
gar τοῖς τεχνίταις μέλλουσιν ἔσεσθαι καὶ γεωργοῖς. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τι 
τό τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν ἀφαιρούμενος τῶν φυλάκων, ὅλην φησὶ δεῖν 
εὐδαίμονα ποιεῖν τὴν πόλιν τὸν νομοθέτην. ἀδύνατον δὲ 

9 ἤ πουθεν δὴ P38 ΟΥ ΤΡ Ὁ" Ald. and P? (corr.”), ἢ πουθεν δὴ P2 (1st hand), ἢ 


πουθεν δη P4, ἥπουθεν δὴ P}, εἴπουθεν δὴ Τ' Μ', ἦ πού γε δὴ Vettori Bk.1, ἢ που δῆθεν ὃ 
Gottling, ἢ δήπουθέν γε Spengel || 13 δὲ] γὰρ ἢ Susem. || εὐθὺ Il? Bk. ἃ ΡῚ (1st hand) 


9 délopa=dignity, valuation. There 
is no such distinction in Aristotle (as 
there is in Thucydides) between your own 
estimate, ἀξίωσις, and that of others, 
ἀξίωμα. 

10 θυμοειδέσι.. ἀνδράσι] The mem- 
bers of the second order of citizens, 
Guardians in the narrower and inexact 
sense (φύλακες -- ἐπίκουροι) from whom 
the first class (ἄρχοντες) are drafted off. 
For after they have attained the age of 
twenty, only the better qualified amongst 
them proceed to the higher education in 
mathematics; and out of these again at 
thirty only the very ablest receive instruc- 
tion five years longer in philosophy (δια- 
λεκτική). Then after fifteen years more 
devoted to practical life, after serving in 
higher commands, they are at length re- 
ceived into the highest order, the rulers 
proper: see Rep. VII 536 D ff., comp. 72. 
(970) on Iv(viI). 17. 15 and Zeller’s 
lato p. 480 2. (69). In the Aristotelian 
model-state, however, all citizens in later 
life may attain to a share in the govern- 
ment and administration; provided, that 
is, their fellow-citizens elect them to the 
particular offices of state for which they 
are eligible. See on III. 8 10 7. (440), 4 
§ 5 (471), 13 § 12 (509), IV(vII). 9 ὃ 9 
(817), 13 § 9 (885) and Exc. I to B. 
v(vui). As Eaton remarks, θυμοειδεῖς = 
‘men of spirit’ is Plato’s own term (Zed. 
11 375 B, 376C) for his caste of warriors: 
comp. Ill. τό ὃ 1 2. (641), τν(ν 11). 7 § 5 
(786), ὃ 7 (790), το ὃ 13 (839), 15 ὃ 9 
(935). SUSEM. (182) 

§ 26 ὅτι δὲ ἀναγκ. κτλ] “Aristotle 
apparently does not observe that Plato’s 
myth does not answer its purpose, as it 


does not recognize the promotion of ἐπί- 
koupot to be φύλακες." JACKSON, 

13 φησὶ δὲ] Rep. 111 415 A. SUSEM, 
(183) 

εὐθὺς ywv.] directly they are born, at 
the moment of birth: εὐθὺ of time is not 


_good Greek. 


§$ 27, 28 This relates to one of the 
most brilliant and striking episodes of 
the Republic: the objection of Adei- 
mantus at the opening of B. Iv that 
Socrates has insufficiently provided for 
the happiness of his guardians: 419 
—421 C. 

15. ἔτι δὲ...17 νομοθέτην] Here Aris- 
totle is guilty of a further piece of care- 
lessness. Plato certainly says, 420 B, οὐ μὴν 
πρὸς τοῦτο βλέποντες τὴν πόλιν οἰκί- 
ἕομεν, ὅπως ἕν τι ἡμῖν ἔθνος ἔσται διαφε- 
ρόντως εὔδαιμον, ἀλλ᾽’ ὅπως ὅτι μάλιστα 
ὅλη ἡ πόλις: but Aristotle has not at- 
tended to another passage v 465 D—466 
B, where this thread is taken up (μέμνησαι 
οὖν ὅτι ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ὅτου λόγος 
ἡμῖν ἐπέπληξεν, ὅτι τοὺς φύλακας οὐκ 
εὐδαίμονας ποιοῖμεν) and to the later dis- 
cussion ΙΧ 680—692 B, whence it ap- 
pears that the former statement is only 
provisionally made. Plato’s ultimate de- 
cision is the very opposite: that his 
polity is the sole means whereby the 
Guardians can attain to perfect happiness 
(465 D ζήσουσι τοῦ μακαριστοῦ βίον, ὃν οἱ 
᾽Ολυμπιονῖκαι ζῶσι, μακαριώτερον) Thus 
this objection breaks down entirely. We 
have had instances of similar negligence 
already in § 17 7. (168), § 19 (170), ὃ 24 
(179): and there is another in 6 § 5 (195). 
Moreover in w(vu). 9 8 7 Aristotle him- 
self says εὐδαίμονα δὲ πόλιν οὐκ εἰς μέρος 
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εὐδαιμονεῖν ὅλην, μὴ τῶν πλείστων ἢ [μὴ] πάντων μερῶν ἢ (II) 
τινῶν ἐχόντων τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν. οὐ γὰρ τῶν αὐτῶν τὸ εὖδαι- 
20 μονεῖν ὧνπερ τὸ ἄρτιον: τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ ἐνδέχεται τῷ ὅλῳ 
ὑπάρχειν, τῶν δὲ μερῶν μηδετέρῳ, τὸ δὲ εὐδαιμονεῖν ἀδύ- 
§28 vaTov. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ οἱ φύλακες μὴ εὐδαίμονες, τίνες ἕτε- 
pot; οὐ γὰρ δὴ οἵ γε τεχνῖται καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τὸ τῶν βαναύσων. 
ἡ μὲν οὖν πολιτεία περὶ ἧς ὁ Σωκράτης εἴρηκεν, ταύτας III 
48. τε τὰς ἀπορίας ἔχει καὶ τούτων οὐκ ἐλάττους ἑτέρας σχε- (. 33) 
δὸν δὲ παραπλησίως καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς νόμους ἔχει τοὺς ὕστε-] 
pov γραφέντας, διὸ καὶ περὶ τῆς ἐνταῦθα πολιτείας ἐπι- 
, » ‘ an i 
ak siete μικρὰ βέλτιον. καὶ γὰρ ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ mept 
ὀλίγων πάμπαν διώρικεν 6 Σωκράτης, περί τε γυναικῶν 
80 καὶ τέκνων κοινωνίάς, πῶς ἔχειν δεῖ, καὶ περὶ κτήσεως, <Kal 
40 «περὶ τῆς παιδείας, ποίαν τινὰ δεῖ γίνεσθαι τῶν φυλάκων,» καὶ 


82 31 τῆς πολιτείας τὴν τάξιν (διαιρεῖται δὲ εἰς δύο μέρη τὸ 


18 μὴ πάντων ἢ τῶν πλείστων μερῶν Bojesen || εἰ μὴ Vettori, but then εἰ μὴ πάν- 
τῶν should be transposed to come after 19 τινῶν || [ua] πάντων Lindau Zeller (Piz. 
@, Gr. τι ii 698 n. 2)—the easiest alteration. Busse transposes the second μὴ to 
precede τινῶν || 7 τινῶν omitted by Bojesen || 20 ὥσπερ M*P? (1st hand— 
emended by p!), and P? (corr.1), wvzep the remaining authorities including I, rendered 
quorum et by William || 26 τὰ is omitted by II? Bk. || 30 καὶ is inserted after 
τέκνων by ID? || After κτήσεως Susem. inserts the clause καὶ περὶ... φυλάκων from 
1264 Ὁ 40, 1265 a1; Jntrod. Ὁ. 79 f. || the last καὶ] κατὰ ? Schmidt, accepting the 
transposition || 31 δὲ] γὰρ II? Ar. Bk, 


τι βλέψαντας det λέγειν αὐτῆς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς be genuine. According to Diog. Laer. 
πάντας τοὺς πολίτας : where see wote. 1. 37 it was published by Philip of Opus 
SUSEM. (184) after Plato’s death. 

18 ἢ τινῶν κτλ] “or unless at least 28 περὶ ὀλίγων κτλ] “has precisely 
certain definite parts,” viz. the most im- determined very few things.” In this 
portant, ‘‘attain happiness.” SusEM. comparison of the Republic with the Laws 
(185) Aristotle’s tendency to look for definite 
19 οὐ γὰρ τῶν αὐτῶν κτλ] “For results (noticed above, c. 2) is especially 
happiness is not a thing of the same sort prominent. He is in no way concerned 
with evenness, which may beanattribute to exhaust the differences between the 
of the sum (of two numbers) where it is two polities: indeed the whole discussion 
not an attribute of either of the numbers _ started with the dogmatic inquiry, ‘ what 
themselves.”” The sum of two odd num- are the limits of community in civil life ?’ 
bers, 3+ 5, is even. 1 § 2. But one cannot help seeing that 

c.6 Comparison of the Republicand the deepest ground of this difference, the 
the Laws : 88 1---5. Examinationofthe altered philosophical standpoint and the 
polity proposed in the Laws: 88 6—22. change in the conception of the state, has 

See Analysis p. 104, Introd. Ὁ. 33 escaped him: had he clearly recognised 
with notes; Zeller Platonic Studies p, this, he would not have expressed him- 
203—207, and pp. 1—144 generally; 561 as he has in § 5 (Zeller). See however 
Oncken 1. 194—209; Van der Rest pp. § 4 (T. L. Heath). 

181—344. 31 τὴν τάξιν] Understand διώρικε, 

8 1 27 ἐνταῦθα] In the Zaws. though the change of construction is 
Evidently Aristotle assumes the work to unusual. ‘ 
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TIOAITIKON B. 6. 


ΠῚ. 6.2 


\ a 
tov οὐδὲν διώρικεν ὁ Σωκράτης, ἀλλὰ τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας 


οἴεται 


δεῖν συμπολεμεῖν καὶ παιδείας μετέχειν τῆς αὐτῆς 


τοῖς φύλαξιν, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα τοῖς ἔξωθεν λόγοις πεπλήρωκε 


39 λόγοις after πεπλήρωκε ϑ86π|.1.2 following William’s translation: it is omit- 


ted by M*P! Bender 


§ 2 32 For the repetition of εἰς 
compare IV(vII). 14 § 12, and possibly 
12 § 6. 

33 προπολεμοῦν] Plato’s word Ref. 
IV 423 A. : 

τρίτον δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων] Comp. 7. 182 
SuseM. (186). Supply ἐστί, “The de- 
liberative and supreme (executive) body 
of the state (is) a third order formed out 
of these latter.” He quite correctly takes 
the ἄρχοντες to be a committee chosen 
out of the ἐπίκουροι: specially trained 
military officers, of mature experience 
and of great eminence in science, are 
from time to time codpted into the 
governing order. In the individual soul 
the gulf is fixed between the λογιστικὸν 
and the other two parts which make up 
τὸ ἄλογον : but in the state the wide dis- 
tinction is between ἄρχοντες and ἐπίκουροι 
together, z.e. φύλακες in the vaguer sense, 
on the one hand, and of ἄλλοι πολῖται on 
the other. 

§3 34 περὶ δὲ τῶν γεωργῶν κτλ] Here 
Aristotle contradicts himself again: see 
on 5 8 17 2. (168), § 19 (170), § 24 (179)s 
6 ὃ 5 (198). For at 5 § 25 above he 
recognised quite rightly that even the 
members of the second order are to have 
no real share in the administration: 
whereas now he expresses doubt whether 
some part in it may not fall to the third 
order, and whether they too are not to 
go out on military service! If there is 
one thing which Plato has made clear it 
undoubtedly is his principle of the di- 
vision of labour. This, which he puts 
into the foreground, prohibits the shoe- 
maker from ever attempting to be at the 
same time a tradesman or a carpenter or 
a farmer: ἃ fortiord it prohibits the 
artizan or farmer from serving likewise as 
soldier; and either of them, or even the 
soldier, from ruling. See Zeller Plato p. 
470 £. SUSEM. (187) 


εἶ οὐδὲν διώρικεν] Yet see Rep. ν 
8 A. 
ἢ ἀλλὰ τὰς μὲν κτλὶ Consult the note 
following. 5υ5ῈΜ. (188) 

38 συμπολεμεῖν]λ Rep. V 451 E, 457 
A, 466 E, 471 Ὁ. 

9 τοῖς ἔξωθεν κτλ] But in the Repub. 
Plato treats of the community of children 
and wives ν 457 B—466 Ὁ, of the regula- 
tion of property relations 11I 415 D—417 
B, of education 11 376 E—III 412 B, VI 
802 C—VII 535. A, X 595 A—608 B, of 
the division into the three orders of 
citizens, 11 367 E—376 E, III 412 C—IV 
445 E, V 466 D—VI 502 C, VII 535 A— 
541 B (comp. 11 376 E—III 412 B, VI 
502.C—VII 541 B), of the women’s share 
in the duties of the guardians v 449 A— 
457 B, so that this whole work is literally 


‘filled with what Aristotle has here cited ; 


only the first two books lay the founda- 
tion for it and the eighth and ninth 
enlarge upon the other forms of govern- 
ment. Thus independently of the dis- 
cussions on the immortality of the soul 
X 608 c—621 Ὁ nothing is left which 
could come under the head of these dis- 
cussions which lie outside the subject. 
The treatment of the above questions is 
no doubt crossed over and over again by 
dissertations on metaphysics, the theory 
of cognition, psychology, and ethics. 
This is what Aristotle really means, and 
he might from his standpoint consider 
them as not properly belonging to the 
subject. But that is no correct standard 
of judgment. What should have com- 
pelled Plato to write a purely political 
work in the Republic? Why might it 
not have been his intention to present a 
work in which the specially political dis- 
cussion was only an organic member of a 
more comprehensive whole? SuSEM. 
(189) 

“In answering the question What is 


40 
1265 a 


§4 


11.6. 4] 
τὸν λόγον' καὶ περὶ τῆς 
τῶν φυλάκων. 


1264} 32—1265 a 3. 


παιδείας, 
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ποίαν τινὰ δεῖ 


, 
τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες, ὀλίγα δὲ περὶ τῆς πολιτείας εἴρηκεν. καὶ 
ταύτην βουλόμενος κοινοτέραν ποιεῖν ταῖς πόλεσι κατὰ μι- 


40 τὸν λόγον untranslated by William, Ar., [τὸν λόγον] ϑαβειη, 13, but Tis uncer- 
tain and it is better to follow II®, as I now think, or else with M* P! to omit λόγοις 


the subject of a given Platonic dialogue? 
it is convenient to distinguish the subject 
of the conversation from the subject or 
subjects of the work. Thus in the case 
of the Republic, though the thesis ὡς ἄμει- 
νον δικαιοσύνη ἀδικίας is the subject of the 
conversation between Socrates and his 
friends, it may fairly be said that the 
work is concerned with the καλλίπολις, 
the theory of ideas, and some minor 
matters. It is however the thesis ὡς ἄμει- 
νον δικαιοσύνη ἀδικίας which gives unity to 
the composition. Hence, although one 
of the incidental discussions may have, in 
consequence of its originality, both for 
the reader and for Plato himself (περὶ 
πολιτείας ἦν τὸ κεφάλαιον Timacus 17 a 
a special interest, it is unreasonable to 
regard what is alien to it as in any way 
irrelevant. In fact Aristotle’s remark is 
no more than the expression of his 
characteristic dislike of Plato’s indirect 
method of approaching the doctrines 
which he wishes to enforce.” JACKSON. 

§ 4 1265 a 1 τῶν δὲ νόμων κτλ] 
This is quite incorrect: in the Ζατὺς 
about equal parts are taken up with 
constitutional theory and with legislation, 
and the constitution in the narrower 
sense is treated much more fully than in 
the Republic (Suckow Form der plat. 
Schriften 132 f.). Aristotle (7. 466 on 
Ill. 3. 9) agrees with Plato in including 
under the constitution, in the wider sense, 
the regulation of education. From his 
point of view therefore the whole of the 
Laws from the middle of B. v to the end 
of B. vill with a large part of B. xu 
may be said to be περὶ τῆς πολιτείας, 
while books Ix, X, ΧΙ and the rest of 
B. x11 are a code of laws, νόμοι. SUSEM. 
(190) ᾿ 
Oncken (1. 194—199) appeals to this 
passage in support of his view that the 
first four books of the Zaws, and part of 
the fifth, are a later spurious introduc- 
tion (τὸ προοίμιον τῶν νόμων, 734 E) with 
which Aristotle was wholly unacquainted. 

2 καὶ ταύτην Bovd, κτλ] ‘‘and while 
endeavouring to make it more universally 
applicable to the existing states he gradu- 


ally works it round to the other polity 
once more.”  koworépay=common to 
many states, an average polity. Cp. § 16 
and VI(IV). 2. 4. 

““When he wrote the Repudlic Plato 
looked upon the pattern’ constitution 
there described as by no means impracti- 
cable. He declares that its immediate 
introduction might be secured without 
difficulty under a definite condition, which 
though not indeed easy, nor of frequent 
occurrence, was yet by no means impos- 
sible: v 471 Cf, 473C, VI 497 Af, 499 B 
—502 C. In the Republic moreover he 
knows nothing of any pattern state of the 
second rank, holding an intermediate 
position between the first and the existing 
constitutions. But in the Zaws he has 
changed his view on this point. The 
form of the state described in the Republic 
(though he still holds it to be the best) is 
an impracticable ideal: v 739 A ἢ, VII 
807 B, IX 853 C, cp. 874 Ef.; 111 691 Cf, 
692 Bf., τιν 713 Cf. For-that reason he 
now replaces it by a second best scheme 
of constitution which approximates much 
more nearly to the actual constitutions, 
not without expressing the apprehension 
that if the attempt were made to call this 
into life much in it would have to be 
abandoned, so that the actual result 
would be only a pattern state of the third 
order: V 739 A—E, 745 E ff., cp. VII 805 
B. Here too the possibility of thus rea- 
lizing it, though only to a limited extent, 
is made dependent on a condition, very 
similar though not entirely the same as 
the condition which is indispensable for 
the realization of the state planned in the 
Republic; namely, that it should be un- 
dertaken by an absolute prince (τύραννος) 
with an inclination for philosophy, young, 
of good disposition and as yet uncor- 
rupted, in conjunction with a philosophic 
lawgiver: Iv 7o9 E ff., v 735 Ὁ. Cp. 
Zeller Plat. Stud. 16 ff., Plato (Eng. tr.) 
p- 483, 522 f., 531, 538 f., 546; Suckow, 
op. ¢. 133; Susemihl Plat. Pril. τι. 619, 
German trans. of the Laws 976 ff. Aris- 
totle seems to have tightly apprehended 
this relation between the two: at all 


γίνεσθαι (IIT) 
τῶν δὲ νόμων τὸ μὲν πλεῖστον μέρος νόμοι 2 
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goKxpov περιάγει πάλιν εἰς τὴν ἑτέραν πολιτείαν. ἔξω γὰρ (II 
«τῆς τῶν γυναικῶν κοινωνίας καὶ τῆς κτήσεως, τὰ ἄλλα 
ταὐτὰ ἀποδίδωσιν ἀμφοτέραις ταῖς πολιτείαις': καὶ γὰρ 


εἰ 2 
παιδείαν τὴν αὐτήν, καὶ τὸ τῶν ἔργων τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀπε- 


1268 ἃ 4 els] πρὸς II? Bk. 


events he gives no expression here to the 
opinion which is supported by many 
moderns, most recently by Oncken af. «. 
I. 201, that the state of the Laws is only 
meant to bea transitional form to mediate 
and prepare the future introduction of the 
true ideal state,—an opinion which is seen 
from the foregoing to be utterly untenable. 
On the contrary his words plainly amount 
to this; that Plato intended in the state 
of the Zaws to frame something inter- 
mediate to that of the Republic and the 
existing states, but in reality he has un- 
consciously followed the Republic so much 
more closely than the existing states, that 
all essential features of the former are still 
retained.” SusrEM. (191) 

§5 4 ἔξω γὰρ τῆς τῶν γυναικῶν κτλ] 
But supposing—what is not indeed the 
case (see next note)—that this really were 
the only difference between the two 
schemes, is it not after all one so essen- 
tial that any further discussion of a really 
essential identity between them is thereby 
precluded? And so far as this might yet 
be possible, does not Aristotle’s ideal 
state come pretty nearly as close to that 
of the Republic as does that of the Laws? 
At any rate, of the three points which 
Aristotle lays stress upon as justifying his 
criticism, he too expressly approves of the 
two latter ones: c. 7 § 8 2. (238); 9 ὃ 2 
(279), ὃ 31 (341); το ὃ 8 ἢ. (365); 11 8 τὸ 
(393): τν (11). 9 88 3, 4, 8; 10 8 9 (831), 
§ 10 (834), Lutrod. p. 22 2. (3). His own 
ideal of public education also, so far as he 
has developed it, coincides in very im- 
portant particulars with the directions in 
the Laws: see on 1V(VII). 17 § 1 2. (950), 
§ 15 (070): vivin). 4 ὧδ 7—9 nm. 
True, Plato’s divergence comes out in 
that dialogue also when he insists on the 
education of women in common with 
men, on their taking part in military 
service and in the common messes, thus 
rendering true domestic life impossible; 
nor perhaps is Aristotle willing to follow 
him in assigning by law a definite limit 
to personal property: see § 15 2. (213), 
ἡ § 4 5. (233). But he, too, demands, 
exactly like Plato in the Zaws, that the 
land in the possession of private persons 
should be divided into equal inalienable 


! 6 δίδωσιν PAU” Ald. 


indivisible lots twice as numerous as the 
families of citizens (Iv[VII]. to §§ 9—11, 
see also 7122. on 11. αὶ § 1, 6 § 15): and 
that for this purpose the number of 
citizens be maintained perpetually the 
same, §§ 1o—13, 7 ὃ 5 wz. He is only 
more decided and consistent than Plato in 
not shrinking in the least from the hor- 
rible expedient of abortion, as a means of 
securing this (J¢rod. 34, 56, IV(VII). τό 
§ 18 f. 2.); while Plato, who had made 
the same regulation under certain circum- 
stances in the Repudlic (see on 11. 3 §§ 5, 
6 m. 140), had in the Laws abandoned it, 
and had left the number of children to 
be produced unrestricted, in the hope of 
adjusting the matter in a milder way: z. 
(208) on 6 § 10. In this respect then 
Aristotle’s ideal state stands even nearer 
than that of the Zaws to the state de- 
picted in the Republic, and makes a more 
severe and destructive attack upon mar- 
ried life. Lastly he too requires written 
enactments fixing the age at which mar- 
riage is advisable and compulsory (1v[vi1]. 
16 88 1—10, 7:72. 937, 940); in fine, 
whereas his view of marriage is wholly 
different from Plato’s, and ethically re- 
garded a modern view (Exc. 1. to B. II p. 
327), it is actually realized in only a very 
mutilated fashion. Thus in criticizing 
Plato he has at the same time uninten- 
tionally passed judgment upon himself. 
SusEM. (192) 

7 παιδείαν τὴν αὐτήν] This is only 
relatively true. The all-essential feature 
in the state of the Republic is the rule of 
the philosophers; see Zeller Phz/. d. Gr. 
Ir i 761 f. (Eng. tr. Plato 466, 467 ff.); 
and in the Zaws this is dropped. Aris- 
totle overlooks this fact. Further, in the 
earlier scheme those engaged in trade 
and agriculture are at any rate free mem- 
bers of the state: in the scheme of the 
Laws, the former are aliens not settled 
permanently in the country, while the 
latter are slaves: Laws v 741 E ff.; VII 
806 D ff.; Vill 842 C f., 846 D, 850 Ὁ; XI 

15 B ff, g1g Ὁ ff., 921 C3 XII 9052 Ὁ ff. 
hus the third class of citizens is done 
away with. The second class is all that 
is left and the training prescribed for it is 
the same only so far as it extends; that 


88 


ΤΙ. 6. 6] 


, a j 
χομένους ζῆν, καὶ περὶ συσσιτίων ὡσαύτως" πλὴν ἐν ταύτῃ (III) 


120 8 4---1965 ἃ 18. 
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φησὶ δεῖν εἶναι συσσίτια καὶ γυναικῶν, καὶ τὴν μὲν χιλίων 
το τῶν ὅπλα κεκτημένων, ταύτην δὲ πεντακισχιλίων. 

τὸ μὲν οὖν περιττὸν ἔχουσι πάντες οἱ τοῦ Σωκράτους 8 
λόγοι καὶ τὸ κομψὸν καὶ τὸ καινοτόμον καὶ [τὸ] ξητητικόν, κα- 
λῶς δὲ πάντα ἴσως χαλεπόν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ νῦν εἰρημένον πλῆθος 


9 καὶ before γυναικῶν omitted by I (Ὁ) and by P! (1st hand, added by corr.) || 


12 τὸ before ξζητητικὸν omitted by M® Pt 


is, not beyond the elementary principles 
of mathematics: Zaws vi1. However a 
certain survival of the philosophic rulers 
of the Repudlic is still retained by the 
formation of a higher council of state, 
the so-called ‘nocturnal assembly.’ It 
is to consist of the most educated 
and capable men in the community over 
fifty years of age; moreover certain of 
the most distinguished magistrates be- 
long to it in virtue of their office; while 
younger qualified citizens, if at least 
thirty years old, may be admitted as 
extraordinary members by cooptation, 
and are then instructed by the council in 
its own sciences, philosophy, - higher 
mathematics, including astronomy and 
theory of music. But this higher college 
is destitute of political power and is re- 
stricted to its moral influence simply; 
it endeavours thereby to guide public 
opinion in such a manner that the elec- 
tions to public offices may fall, wherever 
possible, upon its ordinary and extra- 
ordinary members. See Laws 1 632 C, 
XII 951 Ὁ ff., οὔτ A ff. op n. (970) on 
Iv(vil). 17 § 15. SusEM. (198) 

καὶ τὸ τῶν ἔργων κτλ] Laws V 741 E, 
vit 806 D—8o07 D, VIII 842 Ὁ, 846 D, XI 
519 Ὁ f. SusEM. (194) 

dvaykatwy=necessary for support, cp. 
IIL. 5. 3, IV(VII). 10. 7 where the antithesis 
is to τὰ els εὐσχημοσύνην καὶ περιουσίαν. 

8 καὶ περὶ συσσιτίων ὡσαύτως] Here 
Aristotle is perfectly aware of the fact 
which he appeared to have forgotten be- 
fore, 5 8 17 2. (168), § 24 2. oe that 
even in the ideal state of the Republic Plato 
had required there should be common 
messes for the guardians. SuSEM. (196) 

πλὴν ἐν ταύτῃ κτλὶ As a matter of 
fact messes common to the women are 
assumed by Plato in the state of the Re- 
public, as was stated in m. (153) on 5 § 13 
but in the changed sphere of the state 
in the Zaws he finds himself obliged ex- 
pressly to lay down this requirement and 
assign reasons for it, as he intends to 


maintain it in the later scheme: vi 780 D 
ff., Vir 806 E, cp. VIII 842 B, 847 E. 
Further compare I. 13 § 9 7. (116), 11. 7 § 
I 2. (231 Ὁ). SUSEM. (196) 

9 Χιλίων] Repud. IV 423 A, where 
however this number is given as only the 
minimum, ws ἀληθῶς μεγίστη καὶ ἐὰν 
μόνον ἣ χιλίων τῶν προπολεμούντων. SU- 
SEM. (197) Yet Grote (Plato 111. p. 206 
n. Ὁ) observes that the understanding of 
Aristotle himself on the point is one ma- 
terial evidence that this was intended by 
Plato. Comp. Politicus 292 © for the 
possible number of the rulers. 

το πεντακισχιλίων] More precisely 
5040; Laws V 737 E, 740 C f., 745 B ff. 
etc. SusEM. (198) 

§6 11 τὸ μὲν οὖν κτλ] “Now all 
the discourses of Socrates display genius 
acuteness originality research.” περιττόν, 
out of the common, extraordinary: cp. 
Metaph. τ. 2 13: κομψόν, ingenious, 
subtle, as VI(IV). 4. 11 κομψῶς τοῦτο οὐχ 
ἱκανῶς δὲ εἴρηται. Both better taken of 
the ¢hough¢ than with some editors of the 
style. (Thus Gottling Commentariolum de 
Ar. Pol. 11. 3 gives for κομψὸν ‘compta 
pulchritudo,’ grace or finish.) 

τοῦ Σωκράτους) Aristotle then erro- 
neously takes the Athenian stranger in 
the Zaws to be Socrates, although the 
time of the conversation falls long after 
his death. The ξένος should rather be 
considered as personifying enlightened 
Athens. See Susemihl Plat. Phil. 11.667 
ff., Trans. of the Zaws p. 998 f. Susem. 
(199) Yet all the same this stranger, 739 
C—E, apparently assumes responsibility 
for the proposals of ‘‘ Socrates” in the 
Republic. 

12 καλῶς δὲ πάντα] sc. ἔχειν, for every- 
thing to be right: ‘‘but to be right on 
all points may well be a hard task.”” ya- 
λεπὰ τὰ καλά. Bernays however renders 
χαλεπόν -εῖοο much to ask. 

13 τὸ νῦν elp. πλῆθος] The con- 
struction changes ; he begins asif δεήσεται 
were to follow. 
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δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν ὅτι χώρας δεήσει τοῖς τοσούτοις Βαβυλωνίας (1) 
18. ἢ τινος ἄλλης ἀπεράντου τὸ πλῆθος, ἐξ ἧς ἀργοὶ πεντακι- 
σχίλιοι θρέψονται, καὶ παρὰ τούτους γυναικῶν καὶ θεραπόν- 
ϑήτων ἕτερος ὄχλος πολλαπλάσιοςς. δεῖ μὲν οὖν ὑποτίθεσθαι (p. 
? 3 τ. 1 tf 3 ¥ τς > ἡ a \ 
κατ᾽ εὐχήν, μηδὲν μέντοι ἀδύνατον. λέγεται δ᾽ ὡς δεῖ τὸν 4 
δ \ ¥ f x t , 
νομοθέτην πρὸς δύο βλέποντα τιθέναι τοὺς νόμους, πρός τε 
3Ξο τὴν χώραν καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. ἔτι δὲ καλῶς ἔχει προσθεῖ- 
vat καὶ πρὸς τοὺς γειτνιῶντας τόπους, εἰ δεῖ τὴν πόλιν ζῆν 
14 δεήσει 'τοῖς τοιούτοις after 15 ἀπεράντου I’, perhaps rightly || 16 παρὰ Tp}, 
περὶ Μ' ΠΞ ΒΚ. and P! (ist hand) || τούτοις Welldon || 18 μηδὲν] μὴ M*P}, omit- 
ted by ΟΡ || 19 τε omitted by P!, re τὴν by Μ' || 21 πρῶτον μὲν added before 
εἰ by II} and in the margin of P*, adopted by Susem.1?: a doubtful case, the words 
would then bear the sense of μάλιστα μέν. Schmidt inserts them after προσθεῖναι (μὲν 


answered by 6é 28) 


14 Βαβυλωνίας] Cp. 111. 3. 5 2. (462). 
SusEm. (200) 

15 ἀπερ. τὸ πλῆθος] unlimited in 
Size. 

ἐξ ἧς «tA] But how does this cal- 
culation agree with that made about 
Sparta in g 88 τό, 17? Compare xz. 
(306), (311). Even granting that the 
present is the more correct statement, 
how much smaller must we imagine the 
number of citizens to be in Aristotle’s 
own ideal state according to the data 
given Iv(vit). 4 88 s—r14? (Schlosser). 
Suppose these data reduce the number 
by one half, one half the same objection 
would still apply to Aristotle. On the 
other hand it is interesting to observe 
how near his penetrating intellect comes 
to a discovery of the fact, that the idle- 
ness which belonged as a right to a privi- 
leged minority of freeborn landholders 
was really the fundamental evil of the 
Hellenic state. Confined however to the 
circle of opinions current in his own age 
and nation, the philosopher turns back 
when on the very threshold of the truth: 
and follows Plato in adopting this funda- 
mental evil as an inalienable primary 


ood for his own model state. SusrEM. 
201) 
8 7 17 Set μὲν οὖν... μηδὲν μέντοι 


ἀδύνατον] “ We should frame our scheme 
on the most favourable supposition, yet 
not so as to be impracticable.” Cp. Laws 
V 742 EB: τὰ δὲ μὴ δυνατὰ οὔτ᾽ ἂν βούλοιτο 
[ματαίας βουλήσει5], sc. ὁ διακοσμῶν. 
ὑποτίθεσθαι κατ᾽ εὐχήν] A reference 
to the expression used by Plato Laws 1v 
jog D εὔξασθαι δύναιτο...καὶ νομοθέτης, 
Repub. VIL 540 Ὁ μὴ παντάπασιν ἡμᾶς 


εὐχὰς εἰρηκέναι, ἀλλὰ χαλεπὰ μέν, δυνατὰ 
δέ πῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἄλλῃ ἣ εἴρηται; Cp. VI 
502 A—C ἄριστα μὲν εἶναι ἃ λέγομεν, εἰ 
γένοιτο, χαλεπὰ δὲ γενέσθαι, οὐ 
μέντοι ἀδύνατά γε. On his part 
however Aristotle also appropriates the 
expression : see the references in 72. (128) 
on 1 § 1, esp. διὸ δεῖ πολλὰ mpoijrore- 
θεῖσθαι καθάπερ εὐχομένους, εἶναι μέντοι 
μηδὲν τούτων ἀδύνατον IV(VII). 4 § 2 2. 
(750). SuSEM. (202) 

18 λέγεται δ᾽ ὡς Set κτλ] This is 
not expressly to be found anywhere in 
the Zaws, but Aristotle had a perfect 
right to infer it from Iv 704—7og and v 
747 Ὁ. SUSEM. (203) 

20 ἔτι δὲ καλῶς κτλ] But this even 
Plato himself has by no means over- 
looked ; see Laws Vv 737 C ὄγκος δὴ πλή- 
θους ἱκανὸς οὐκ ἄλλως ὀρθῶς γίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν 
λεχθεὶς ἢ πρὸς τὴν γῆν καὶ τὰς τῶν πλη- 
σιοχώρων πόλεις (Schlosser). Aristotle 
brings the same objection against Phaleas, 
7 § 14 ff. (Eaton). Compare z. (210) on 
6§ 13. SuSEM. (204) 

Cp. IV(VI1). 2. 18 τῆς νομοθετικῆς ἐστιν 
ἰδεῖν, ἐάν τινες ὑπάρχωσι γειτνιῶντες, ποῖα 
πρὸς ποίους ἀσκητέον. 

21 εἰ δεῖ κτλὶ See Fahrd. f. Phil. 
XCIII. 1866. p. 329. The sense is clear 
from the parenthesis: ‘if the state is to 
be independent and secure against ag- 
gression.’ Editors who retained the ms. 
πολιτικὸν extorted much the same sense 
out of it, explaining it to mean simply a 
“national” life, the life of a πόλις ; or a 
“social”? life, a life of activity, πρακτικόν. 
Thus Victorius: a moribus aliarum civi- 
tatum non penitus abhorrere quae fines 
etiam imperii proferre conantur. Shilleto 


IT. 6. 9] 1265 a 141265 a 32. 251 


, Tes, SOS? 3 ΕἾ εἰ ᾽ t 3 ὌΝ 
βίον πολεμικόν (οὐ yap μονον ἀναγκαῖον ἐστιν αὐτὴν τοι- (IIT) 


ούτοις χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον ὕπλοις ἃ χρήσιμα κατὰ τὴν 
88 οἰκείαν χώραν ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἔξω τόπους)" εἰ δέ 
25 τίς μὴ τοιοῦτον ἀποδέχεται βίον, μήτε τὸν ἴδιον μήτε τὸν 
κοινὸν τῆς πόλεως, ὅμως οὐδὲν ἧττον δεῖ φοβεροὺς εἶναι τοῖς 


πολεμίοις, μὴ μόνον ἐλθοῦσιν εἰς τὴν χώραν ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἀπ[ελθ]οῦσιν. καὶ τὸ πλῆθος δὲ τῆς κτήσεως ὁρᾶν δεῖ, μή ποτε 5 


Bérriov ἑτέρως διορίσαι τῷ σαφῶς μᾶλλον. τοσαύτην γὰρ 
80 εἶναί φησι δεῖν ὥστε ζῆν σωφρόνως, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις εἶπεν 
89 ὥστε ζῆν εὖ (τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι καθόλου μᾶλλον, ἐπειδὴ ἔστι σω- 

φρόνως μὲν ταλαιπώρως δὲ ξῆν) ἀλλὰ βελτίων 

22 πολεμικόν Muret, πόλιτικόν Τ' Π Ar. Bk. ὁπλιτικόν Montecatino, -« ἡγεμονικὸν 

Καὶ μὴ μόνον :- πολιτικόν Thurot || πολιτικὸν μὴ μονωστικὸν Τ', πολιτικὸν μὴ μονωτι- 

κὸν P1, πολιτικὸν μὴ μονώτερον M®, πολιτικὸν μὴ μονοτικὸν P4 (in the margin) :—all 

glosses || 23 ὅπλοις] ὁρίοις Oncken, νομίμοις ὃ Susem. || 28 -«-καὶ: μὴ Schmidt || 

28 ἀποῦσιν Bender || 30 εἴ is omitted by II. Were this right εἶπεν would have to 


“ \ 
opos TO 


be altered, with Bas.3, to εἴπειεν ἢ} 


wrote “‘ perhaps explained by Pl. Prozag. 
322 B πολιτικὴν τέχνην ἧς μέρος πολεμική, 
absolutely political and having therefore 
as one ingredient πολεμική." The expres- 
sion recurs IV(VII). 2 § 3, 88. 5, 6 (a pro- 
bably spurious chapter) and 6 § 7, where 
see Critical notes. 

23 ἃ χρήσιμα κτλ] Cp. vII(vI). c. 7 
§§ 1—3 (Eaton). SusEM. (205) 

§8 -24 εἰ δέ τις μὴ τοιοῦτον κτλ] 
“Βαὲ if any one refuse to approve of a 
life such as this” 2.6. warlike “for the 
state at large any more than for the indi- 
vidual.” Whether war is the end of the 
state is a question debated Iv(viI). 14 
8 13 ἢ, 15 ὃδ 1—6. Plato in the Laws 
I 628 C, VII 803, VIII 829 A, holds that it 
is not. 

28 τὸ πλῆθος really belongs to the 
dependent clause. ‘‘ Whether perhaps it 
might not be better to define otherwise, 
by a clearer definition, the amount of 
property which one man may hold.” It is 
characteristic of the writer to require 
analysis and precise definition, τὸ σαφές, 
τὸ διωρισμένον. 

20. τοσαύτην γὰρ εἶναί φησι] Laws 
ν 737 Ὁ γῆς μὲν ὁπόση πόσους σώφρονας 
ὄντας ἱκανὴ τρέφειν πλείονος δ᾽ οὐδὲν προσ- 
δεῖ. With what follows compare 7 § 7 72. 
(237 b). SusEM. (206) : 

31 καθόλου μᾶλλον] “ For this (term) 
ts too vague (cp. μία μᾶλλον, 2 ὃ 2) since 
men may live frugally and at the same 
time wretchedly ἢ; literally, in hardships 


31 ἐπειδὴ Susem. ἔτι δ᾽ TIT Ar. Bk. Susem.1-2 


and distress. 

§9 σωφρόνως here and Iv(vi1). 5 § 1, 
and σωφροσύνη II. 4 § 16 can only 
mean ‘parsimoniously’,‘ parsimony’. But 
in 11. § ὃ 10 22. (162), 7 § 12 2. (242), 
1.138 2f., § 6 (112), Iv(VII). 1 8 4 (691), 
3 § 3, 15 88 2—4, 16 § 8 the meaning is 
temperance or self-restraint in reference 
to eating and drinking and the appetite of 
sex: and it is from this side that the virtue 
is depicted in Vic. ἐλ. 111. cc. 10, 11 (1117 
b 23 ff.). There however Aristotle himself 
explains how extravagance leads to pro- 
fligacy and to excesses in this direction, 
and that ἄσωτος, properly a spendthrift, 
comes to mean a profligate ; 2d. Iv. τ ὃ 3, 
111g Ὁ 30, §35, 1121 bry. InMc. Eth. iv. 
3 § 4, 1123 Ὁ 5, 4 § 4, 1125 13 σώφρων 
has yet another meaning: viz. modest. 
Lastly, Van der Rest observes that the 
next objection brought against Plato 
affects only a certain inexactitude of ex- 
pression and not the thought, which is no 
other than that followed by Aristotle, of 
« right mean between excessive wealth 
and excessive poverty: see esp. Laws V 
441 Es χρηματισμὸς γὰρ οὐκ ἔνεστιν ἐν τῇ 
τοιαύτῃ κατασκευῇ : and nextnote. SUSEM. 
(206 b) 

32 ὅρος] A better definition would be, 
to live frugally and liberally. ‘Comp. 
IV(VII). §. I 7. ἐλευθερίως ἅμα καὶ ow- 
φρόνως ; 11. 7. 7 2. τοῦ μέσου στοχαστέον ; 
VI(IV). 11. 4 τῶν εὐτυχημάτων ἡ κτῆσις ἡ 
μέση βελτίστη πάντων." SUSEM. (207) 


3 


σι 


on 
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a \ \ 
σωφρόνως καὶ ἐλευθερίως (χωρὶς yap ἑκατέρῳ τῷ μὲν τὸ 
an la 7 
τρυφᾶν ἀκολουθήσει, δὲ τὸ ἐπιπόνως), ἐπεὶ μόναι γ 
a a ae 
εἰσὶν [ἕξεις] ἀρεταὶ περὶ τὴν τῆς οὐσίας χρῆσιν αὗται, οἷον 
᾿ κα U \ By > , A θ ᾽ » ,ὔ ω δὲ 
οὐσίᾳ πράως [μὲν] ἢ ἀνδρείως χρῆσθαι οὐκ ἔστιν, σωφρόνως 
By δ a 9. 
καὶ ἐλευθερίως ἔστιν, ὥστε καὶ τὰς ἕξεις ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
x \ 
περὶ αὐτὴν ταύτας. ἄτοπον δὲ καὶ τὸ τὰς κτήσεις ἰσάξοντα τὸ 
a a A ἐς > tal 
περὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν μὴ κατασκευάζειν, GAN ἀφεῖ- 
a ’, 
ναι τὴν τεκνοποιίαν ἀόριστον ὡς ἱκανῶς ἂν ὁμαλισθησομένην 
an n Ψ 
εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ πλῆθος διὰ τὰς ἀτεκνίας ὁσωνοῦν γεννωμένων, 
ὅτι δοκεῖ τοῦτο καὶ νῦν συμβαίνειν περὶ τὰς πόλεις. δεῖ δὲ 
τοῦτ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοίως ἀκριβῶς ἔχειν [περὶ τὰς πόλεις] τότε καὶ νῦν' 
νῦν μὲν γὰρ οὐδεὶς ἀπορεῖ διὰ τὸ μερίζεσθαι τὰς οὐσίας εἰς 
ὁποσονοῦν πλῆθος, τότε δὲ ἀδιαιρέτων οὐσῶν ἀνάγκη τοὺς πα- 
patuyas μηδὲν ἔχειν, ἐάν τε ἐλάττους ὦσι τὸ πλῆθος ἐάν τε 
33 ἑκατέρῳ Koraes, ἑκάτερον PI Ar. Bk. || τῷ] 76 I? Ar. Bk. || τὸ] τώ I? 
Ar. Bk, and M®* (ist hand) || 34 τῷ] τὸ Π5 Ar. Bk. || τὸ] τῶ P®3 QP Ar. Ald. Bk. 
|| ἐπιπόνως] laboriose vivere William, no doubt an addition of his own: hence {hv 
Susem.!? erroneously || 35 [ἔξει5] Susem. || ἀρεταὶ] αἱρεταὶ written by an un- 
known hand in the margin of the Munich copy of the Aldine, first found in Vettori 
and wrongly defended by Bekker, Madvig, Bernays: omitted by Schneider as a gloss 
upon ἕξεις .|| χρῆσιν] ἕξιν ID. Apparently William translated from the following 
order: αὗται αἱ ἕξεις εἰσὶν ἀρεταὶ περὶ τὴν ἕξιν τῆς οὐσίας, Ar. from the following: 
36 μὲν is omitted by Τ' ΠΞ ΒΚ. 
! 37 ἕξεις Susem.®, χρήσεις MIT Ar. Bk., αἱρέσεις Madvig: Bernays conjectures περὶ 
εἶναι after 38 αὐτὴν Il? Bk. 
Ι 40 ἀνομαλισθησομένην Madvig for ἂν ὁμαλισθησομένην 
1265 Ὁ 2 [περὶ τὰς πόλει9] “Bender who also conjectures τοῦτο δὲ οὐχ oldv τε for δεῖ 


δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐχ || 4 περίξζυγας Τὶ Μ' and P! (rst hand), and the scribe restored this after 
p! had emended it to παράξυγας 


n 
τῷ 


- ᾿ ¥ , 5 ae 
αὗται ai ἀρεταί εἰσιν ἔξεις περὶ τὴν χρῆσιν τῆς οὐσίας || 


τὰς κτήσεις ἀναγκαῖον αὐτὰς εἶναι ταύτας, not happily _ || 


33 Χωρὶς] if the two be separated. One son and one daughter, then, is the 


34 τὸ ἐπιπόνως (ζῆν). 

35 ἀρεταὶ... αὗται] These are the only 
virtues that have to do with the use of 
property. ofov=T mean. 

§10 38 ἰσάζοντα)] Laws v 740 B— 
740 A. SUSEM. (207 Ὁ) 

‘Tis strange that while equalizing their 
properties he should not regulate the num- 
bers of his citizens.” 

39 GAN ἀφεῖναι κτλ] This too is 
very inexactly expressed. All that Plato 
in the Laws intends, indeed all that he is 
able to effect, is to keep the number of 
citizens unalterably the same: i.e. exactly 
5040 elder men, as many younger men, 
with twice that number of women. All 
beyond that number must, as he expressly 
prescribes, go abroad, to found colonies. 


normal family : only when there is child- 
lessness or death does it become neces- 
sary that there should be other children 
in order to marry heirs or heiresses, and 
to be adopted by the childless (Schlosser). 
As it stands at present, the polemic does 
not touch Plato. If Aristotle held the 
means proposed by Plato to avoid an 
excess of the prescribed number to be 
impracticable or impossible to realize he 
should have proved his point, as he easily 
might have done. SusEM. (208) 

811 1265 Ὁ 2 οὐχ ὁμοίως dkpiBas= 
ἀκριβέστερον : ‘‘ whereas that requires to 
be fixed with a great deal more nicety in 
the supposed case than at present.” Cp. 
ἡ 8 18 οὐκ ἴσων 22. 

4 παράΐζυγας] the cadets; like παρή- 


(I 


oO 
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(III) 
812 πλείους. μᾶλλον δὲ δεῖν ὑπολάβοι τις ἂν ὡρίσθαι τῆς οὐσίας 7 
τὴν τεκνοποιίαν, ὥστε ἀριθμοῦ τινὸς μὴ πλείονα γεννᾶν" τοῦτο 
δὲ τιθέναι τὸ πλῆθος ἀποβλέποντα πρὸς τὰς τύχας, ἂν 
συμβαίνῃ τελευτᾶν τινας τῶν γεννηθέντων, καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
gisTéy ἄλλων ἀτεκνίαν. τὸ δ᾽ ἀφεῖσθαι, καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς 
τι ἄλλαις πόλεσι, πενίας ἀναγκαῖον αἴτιον γίνεσθαι τοῖς πο- 
λίταις, ἡ δὲ πενία στάσιν ἐμποιεῖ καὶ κακουργίαν. Φείδων. - 
μὲν οὖν ὁ Κορίνθιος, ὧν νομοθέτης τῶν ἀρχαιοτάτων, τοὺς 
οἴκους ἴσους @70n δεῖν διαμένειν καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν, 
13 καὶ εἰ τὸ πρῶτον ἀνίσους εἶχον τοὺς κλήρους πάντες κατὰ μέ- 
814 γεθος᾽ ἐν δὲ τοῖς νόμοις τούτοις τοὐναντίον ἐστίν. ἀλλὰ περὶ 
μὲν τούτων πῶς ἂν οἰόμεθα βέλτιον ἔχειν, λεκτέον ὕστερον" 
ἐλλέλειπται δὲ τοῖς νόμοις τούτοις καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς ἄρχον- 
12 [Φείδων... 


ΠΤ]. 6. 14] 1265 a 33—1265 Ὁ 18. 


(p. 35) 


ου 


Ir ἄλλαις Τ M8, πλείσταις ΡῚ II? Ar. Bk. (a over an erasure Ῥ8) || 
14 καὶ] κατὰ Bernays || 


17 ὕστερον] Schmidt || 

Bk., before εἶχον ΜῈ P! || πάντας Bk.? 
opo. ἵπποι, supernumeraries outside the 
traces, the elder brother being the yoke- 
horse, ἔύγιος ἵππος. 

812 6 Take μᾶλλον with τῆς οὐσίας. 

7 ὥστε ἀριθμοῦ τινὸς] Statistics will 
have to be collected to determine on the 
average how many children die before 
reaching maturity and how many mar- 
riages are without issue. ‘‘ Thus,” says 
Schlosser, ‘‘ the idea of political arithme- 
tic is no novelty.” Aristotle is a pre- 
cursor of Malthus (Eaton). Comp. also 
Exc. 11 to B. 1. SusEM. (209) 

Grote 111. 228—231: Plato and Aris- 
totle saw clearly the law of population, 
but did not recognise the common ele- 
ment in the positive and prudential 
checks sufficiently to coordinate them, as 
Malthus did. 

8 These ‘accidents of life” are before 

_ Plato, Zaws Vv 740 C—E, cp. Grote IIL. p. 
229 m. (g). Perhaps what Aristotle de- 
precates is the ‘laisser faire’, ἀφεῖσθαι, to 
Jeave it to the citizens at their own dis- 
cretion. 

§13 10 τὸ 8 ἀφεῖσθαι KrA] Aris- 
totle(?) repeats this 7 § 5. SuSsEM. (209 Ὁ) 

12 ἡ δὲ πενία κτλ] See Laws V 744 
D; also the account of the transition from 
oligarchy to democracy Rep. VIII 555 
D—557 Ae deat 

Φεΐδων ὁ ἸΚορίνθιος] Nothing is known 
of any such ancient lawgiver of Corinth. 
He is supposed to be different from the 
better known Pheidon of Argos, about 
whom see VIII(V). 10.6. Yet ἦε is called 


185 τοὺς κλήρους before ἀνίσους II? 
17 ἂν after βέλτιον II? Bk. 


a Corinthian by the scholiast on Pindar 
Olymp. XIII. 20; τοῦτο δέ φησιν, ἐπειδὴ 
Φείδων τις’ ἀνὴρ Κορίνθιος εὗρε μέτρα καὶ 
στάθμια. This is one of the serious diffi- 
culties in this chapter mentioned Jztrod. 
Ῥ. 33 3. 4,14 (4). There is always the 
heroic remedy; see Critical Notes and 
M. Schmidt in Jahrb. f. Phil. Cxxv. 
1882. p. 822. 

16 ἐν δὲ τοῖς νόμοις KTA] A decided- 
ly unfounded assertion, as was explained 
in the mote on § 10. Aristotle (Ὁ) repeats 
this objection against Phaleas, 7 § 5 
comp. 2. (204) on ὃ 7. SuUSEM. (210) 

814 17 ὕστερον] Iv (vil). 10 § 11 f. 
and esp. 16 § 15 f. 2. (946). From the 
latter passage it is seen of what means 
he is thinking. To prevent any increase 
in the fixed number of the citizens Aris- 
totle sanctions the procuring of abortion. 
Cp. Jntrod, Ὁ. 56 and x, (192) on § 5. 
SusEM. (211) 

18 ἐλλέλειπται ktA] Laws v 734 E: 
the warp is necessarily stronger and firmer 
than the woof, ὅθεν δὴ τοὺς μεγάλας ἀρχὰς ἐν 
ταῖς πόλεσιν ἄρξοντας δεῖ διακρίνεσθαί τινα 
τρόπον ταύτῃ καὶ τοὺς σμικρὰς παιδείᾳ 
βασανισθέντας ἑκάστοτε κατὰ λόγον. As 
a matter of fact this objection of Aris- 
totle’s is altogether unfair. In the Laws 
Plato has done exactly that which Aris- 
totle here requires: he has prescribed 
for all the citizens of his model state 
the same course of training, on the 
ground of which he expects them to dis- 
cover for themselves which among them 


254 TIOAITIKON B. 6. (II. 6. 14 
Tas πῶς ἔσονται διαφέροντες τῶν ἀρχομένων. φησὶ γὰρ (II 
20 δεῖν, ὥσπερ ἐξ ἑτέρου τὸ στημόνιον ἐρίου γίνεται τῆς κρόκης, 


816 οὕτω καὶ τοὺς ἄρχοντας ἔχειν δεῖν πρὸς τοὺς ἀρχομένους. ἐπεὶ 
δὲ τὴν πᾶσαν οὐσίαν ἐφίησι γίνεσθαι μείζονα μέχρι πεντα- 
πλασίας, διὰ τί τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς μέχρι τινός; 
καὶ τὴν τῶν οἰκοπέδων δὲ διαίρεσιν δεῖ σκοπεῖν, μή ποτ᾽ οὐ 

28 συμφέρει πρὸς οἰκονομίαν: δύο γὰρ οἰκόπεδα ἑκάστῳ ἔνειμε 


19 ὅπως TI? Bk. || 20 δεῖν] δή Koraes; Conring would omit δεῖν here or in 21. 
Bergk, while defending δεῖν, suggested -«-οὐΞ- δὲν «ἄλλο ἢἣ:- Piinf. Abhand. p. 65 
n, 2 (Leipz. 1883) || 21 δεῖ ΠῚ || [ἐπεὶ...26 οἰκεῖν] Schmidt, perhaps rightly, cp. 
nn. (213) (214) (218) Il 25 συμφέρει M®P!L* Ald. and P?3 (1st hand), συμφέρη 


TP*Q>T>U>Bk. and P? (corr.!) and a later hand in P3 


are better fitted for the warp and which 
for the woof, and to vote accordingly at 
the election of magistrates. What other 
means has Aristotle at his command for 
his own ideal state? Besides it must not 
be forgotten that by the institution of the 
Nocturnal Assembly (as explained in 
2. 193 on § 5) Plato aimed at making 
especial provision for a staff (personnel) 
more highly qualified to administer the 
government and to hold offices of state. 
The assertion then that this simile is all 
that we learn from him as to the character 
of those qualified for the government is a 
mistake due to a too hasty perusal of the 
dialogue in question. There might cer- 
tainly have been good reason for a doubt 
whether the institution was practicable ; 
but here no such doubt is expressed. 
SusEM. (212) 

It is the professed object of the Zg7- 
noms to expound the course of study for 
the Nocturnal Assembly which is to aim 
at controlling the election of magistrates. 
But nothing can be inferred from Aris- 
totle’s silence respecting it: Zeller Plato 
p- 616 2..(59) Eng. tr. ; 

20 oTnpoviov...kpdkys] Zeller Pla- 
tonic Studies p. 107 took these terms in 
the Laws to refer to the appointment of 
magistracies and of the laws for them. But 
in Pl. Politicus 283 B, 309 B, the brave 
and energetic natures are the warp and 
the gentler and weaker natures the woof. 

21 δεῖν] Taking up the preceding 
δεῖν of line 20. 

§ 15 It would certainly relieve the 
chapter to reject this section, as M. 
Schmidt proposes. 

22 μέχρι mevtawAaclas] Here and 
4 § 4 Aristotle (?) has mistaken Plato’s 
meaning, asifhe had permitted theaccumu- 
lation of moveable property to the amount 


of four times the value of the real estate’ 
belonging to the family. As a matter of 
fact in Laws V 744 E (cf. VI 775 E ff.) he 

only allows the increase of the total pro- 

perty to this fourfold value; consequently 

only the acquisition of three times as 

much personal property. The recurrence 

of the mistake at least favours the as- 

sumption that both passages are by the 

same author, SUSEM. (213) 

23 διὰ τί τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ dv εἴη ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς 
κτλ] This objection is simply incompre- 
hensible. There is not the least provi- 
sion for an increase of landed property in 
Aristotle’s own ideal state: see IV (VII). 
10 ὃ 9 ff. SusmM, (214) 

25 ϑύο γὰρ οἰκόπεδα] One home- 
stead near the city and the centre of the 
territory and one placed on its borders, 
the latter to be occupied and managed by 
the married son and heir to the farm: 
Laws V 745 E, ΝῚ 775 E ff., cp. VIII 848. 
Aristotle (Ὁ) here blames this arrangement, 
but in his own pattern state he has adop- 
ted something very similar Iv (vI1). 10 § 
11. We might assume that when he 
wrote Bk. Iv (vi1). he had changed his 
mind and then forgotten to expunge from 
his criticism of Plato the passage before 
us as no longer in point. Here how- 
ever M. Schmidt’s suggestion of interpo- 
lation is quite as obvious, although it may 
be met by an inquiry whether a later 
editor would not have carefully avoided 
introducing this inconsistency. SusEM. 
(215) 

But is the inconsistency proved? ‘“ Plato 
would assign to each man two οἰκήσεις 
Laws 745 E, or, as Aristotle puts it, olxd- 
πεδα, οἰκίας: Aristotle recommends two 
κλῆροι, not two οἰκήσεις or regular esta- 
blishments” (Jackson). To this I reply 
that Plato too repeatedly uses the expres- 


816 διελὼν χωρίς, χαλεπὸν δὲ οἰκίας δύο οἰκεῖν. 


yf 


ΤΙ. 6. 17] 


1265 b 19—1265 b 38. 


255 
ἡ δὲ σύνταξις 9 


ὅλη βούλεται μὲν εἶναι μήτε δημοκρατία μήτε ὀλιγαρχία, 
μέση δὲ τούτων, ἣν καλοῦσι πολιτείαν: ἐκ γὰρ τῶν ὅπλι- 


τευόντων ἐστίν. 





εἰ μὲν οὖν ὡς κοινοτάτην ταύτην κατασκευά- 
30 feu ταῖς πόλεσι τῶν ἄλλων πολιτειῶν, καλῶς εἴρηκεν ἴσως" 


εἰ 8 ὡς ἀρίστην μετὰ τὴν πρώτην πολιτείαν, οὐ καλῶς. 


Ἔ 
\ τάχα γὰρ τὴν τῶν Λακώνων tis ἂν ἐπαινέσειε μᾶλλον, ἢ κἂν 


811 ἄλλην τινὰ ἀριστοκρατικωτέραν. ἔνιοι μὲν οὖν λέγουσιν ὡς δεῖ το 


27 βούλεται after μὲν ΜΕΡΙῚ || 20 [εἰ μὲν... τ266 a 6 δημοκρατικά] Schmidt, pro- 


bably rightly, cp. 2. (222) || 


30 πολιτείαν IIS Bk. and P?3,(1st hand) yp. πολι- 


τειῶν P? (corr.! in the margin), in P? πολιτειῶν was written over it by a later hand, 


but again erased || 


sion κλῆροι. Even supposing that, in con- 
tradistinction to him, Aristotle really in- 
tended to provide only one of the two 
estates with a dwelling-house, how can 
he have believed that to farm two estates 
in separate localities would thus be made 
easier than if they had dwellings upon 
them? Is it not clear that the opposite 
will hold good? Nay more, what idea 
are we to form of two such detached pro- 
perties, one near the town and one in the 
country, unless there are farm-buildings 
and a house upon the latter? If this be 
so, the above supposition is ἃ priord im- 
possible. Even Plato does not arrange 
that the country house shall be a regular 
establishment in the sense of being a/ways 
inhabited, but the son who inherits suc- 
ceeds to it as soon as he is grown up and 
married, and so sets up the second esta- 
blishment there (Zaws v1 775 Ef.). In 
Aristotle’s best state such an appropria- 
tion of the second dwelling-house is cer- 
tainly excluded, because there, when the 
heir marries, he succeeds his superan- 
nuated father as citizen and consequently 
as proprietor of both the family proper- 
ties (see zofe and ELxcursus on Iv[VII1]. 
16 ὃ το, 1335 a 32—35): but that is the 
sole point in which Aristotle diverges 
from Plato in this matter. To what pur- 
pose he would destine this second house 
can only be conjectured: it may be to 
lodge the superannuated father, perhaps 
with the lands belonging to it as a sort of 
retiring pension. In any case the incon- 
sistency, as Aristotle’s text has come 
down to us, is unquestionable. SUSEM. 

26 διελὼν xopls=distinct, separate 
homesteads. 

8 16 σύνταξιΞ] The entire arrange- 
ment of the constitution tends neither to 


32 τις after dy IL? Bk, 


oligarchy nor to democracy but to some- 
thing intermediate knownas Polity. Plato’s 
citizens are the heavy-armed men: Laws 
VI 753 B, πάντες μὲν κοινωνούντων τῆς TOV 
ἀρχόντων αἱρέσεως, ὁπόσοιπερ ἂν ὅπλα ἱπ- 
πικὰ ἢ πεζξικὰ τιθῶνται καὶ πολέμου κεκοι- 
νωνήκωσιν. This is the criterion of a 
‘Polity’. 

28 πολιτείαν͵ἝἹ Compare Ill. 7 § 4 
with the notes and references there given. 
SusEM. (216) 

29 ὡς Kowordryy ΚΤᾺ] “as the most 
universally adapted for cities at large” 
VI (Iv). c. 11 with #. (1282) on § 1. 
SUSEM. (217) 

31 mpétyv=highest, normal. So ὁ 
πρῶτος συλλογισμός. Comp. I. 2. 5. 

32 Plato’s arrangement fed. B. vill 
implies this. 

33 ἀριστοκρατικωτέραν] 1.6. a con- 
stitution which, like the Spartan, has the 
character of an Aristocracy to a greater 
extent than Polity. The term may be 
thus explained: true Aristocracy coin- 
cides with Aristotle’s best constitution ; 
but in a transferred and secondary sense 
this name is earned by such constitu- 
tions as combine aristocratical with oli- 
garchical and democratical elements, like 
Carthage, or only with democratical ele- 
ments, like Sparta; this is stated vi(Iv). 
7 §§ 2—4, cp. VI(IV). 9 8 6 ff.,2 § 12. 
(1133), § 4 72. (1141), Io 8 1, 11 8 2. 
Further consult Excursus 1. on Bk. IL 
and the notes to 111. 5 § 10 (521), 13 § 9 
(595), § 11 (597), § 13 (601), § 24 (614); 14 
ὃ 15 (633), 17 § 3 (677), ὃ 5 (678): ντ(1ν). 
2§2 (1136—7). f course such mixed 
constitutional forms are nearer to the true 
Aristocracy than is Polity, which is a 
blending of Oligarchy and Democracy: 
VI(IV). cc. 8, 9. See on this the notes to 


(III) 


35 


1266 a 
§ 18 
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\ 3 ῃ 
τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν ἐξ ἁπασῶν εἶναι τῶν πολιτειῶν μεμι- (IIT, 


γμένην, διὸ καὶ τὴν τῶν 


Λακεδαιμονίων 


> a ψ 
ἐπαινοῦσιν (εἶναι 


γὰρ αὐτὴν οἱ μὲν ἐξ ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ μοναρχίας καὶ δημο- 
κρατίας φασίν, λέγοντες τὴν μὲν βασιλείαν μοναρχίαν, τὴν 


ἀρχὴν 


δὲ τῶν γερόντων 


ὀλυγαρχίαν, 


δὲ 


δημοκρατεῖσθαι 


a 9 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχὴν διὰ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ δήμου εἶναι τοὺς 
> t Σ ὰ δὲ \ x 3 , i ¥ (δ, ὃ 
4o ἐφόρους" οἱ δὲ τὴν μὲν ἐφορείαν εἶναι τυραννίδα, δημοκρα- 


τεῖσθαι δὲ κατά τε τὰ 


συσσίτια καὶ τὸν ἄλλον βίον τὸν 


> (a 2 ᾳ ΕΣ \ an , y , ς , 
καθ᾽ ἡμέραν)" ἐν δὲ τοῖς νόμοις εἴρηται τούτοις ὡς δέον συγ: 


34 πολιτειῶν] πολιτῶν Τ ΤΡ || 35 τὴν omitted by ΓΤ Μὴ || τῶν omitted by ΡῚ 


ll 39 τῶν omitted by M*P}, [τῶν] ϑβεπλ.1.2. ἢ} 


emended by a later hand) 


Ul. 7 § 4 (536, 538); VI(IV). 2 § 4 (1141), 
7 § 4 (1237). SUSEM. (218) 

8 17 33 ἔνιοι μὲν οὖν κτλ] Cp. 
τν(ν π). 14 § 16 5». (911), VI(IV). 1 § 6 2. 
(1123). Thus we learn that two schools 
of political theorists, to one of which 
Ephoros perhaps belonged}, dissented 
from the writer’s opinion and agreed in 
regarding monarchy, oligarchy, and de- 
mocracy as elements of the Spartan con- 
stitution; while the second school (40 of 
δὲ) added tyranny as a fourth element. 
It is strange that in this passage Ari- 
stotle(?) takes up no definite position in 
relation to the two views and does not 
oppose to them his own. Presumably 
he judged it sufficient, in order not to 
enter on a longer digression, to have 
denominated this constitution a mixed 
aristocracy. From the explanations which 
he has devoted specially to it we learn 
that he looked upon the council of Elders 
as the aristocratical, the Ephors as the 
democratic element in it, 9 §§ 1:9—28, 
but at the same time also as in a cer- 
tain sense related to τυραννίς : see on 9 
§ 20. He finds another democratic ele- 
ment, though such in intention only, 
in the common messes, 9 ὃ 32. He 
regards the Spartan kingship as far too 
limited to give the constitution any par- 
ticular colouring: 111. 14 88 3, 43 15 881» 
4; 16§1. It is still more strange then 
that Aristotle(?) only mentions here the 
views of those other theorists on this sub- 
ject, passing over in total silence that ex- 
pressed by Plato himself in the Zaws Iv 
712 C ff. (cp. ΠΙ 692 Af., 693 Ε), a view 
which stands much nearer to his own, 
representing the Spartan constitution as 


1 See on this 7ρΖγοαϊ, p. 35 n. 3 and Susemihl’s 
critical edition p. Lx11. 


40 époplay II? and P% (τοὶ hand, 


mainly a mixture of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, but with the addition of the 
royal office and an element akin in one 
view to τυραννίς, in another to democracy, 
viz. the Ephors. Plato himself tells us, 
Laws XII 962 £, that he was not the first 
to pronounce a mixed constitution the 
most excellent in practice: οἱ δὲ σοφώ- 
Tarot, ws οἴονται, πρὸς ταῦτά τε (liberty 
and dominion over others) καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ξύμπαντα [βλέποντες νομοθετοῦνται], els 
ὃν δὲ οὐδὲν διαφερόντως τετιμημέ- 
νον ἔχοντες φράζειν, εἰς ὃ τἄλλα αὐτοῖς δεῖ 
βλέπειν; presumably his predecessors 
were to some extent the same who are 
here noticed. Compare further Excur- 
sus 1 to Bk, 111. SUSEM, (219) 

Tsocrates Lacedaemonios μάλιστα δημο- 
κρατουμένους τυγχάνειν dicit Areopag. § 61 
(Spengel). 

§18 1266 a1 ἐν δὲ τοῖς νόμοις κτλ] 
Laws 1 693 D ἴ. εἰσὶ πολιτειῶν οἷον μὴ- 
τέρες δύο τινές... καὶ τὴν μὲν προσαγορεύειν 
μοναρχίαν ὀρθόν, τὴν δ᾽ αὖ δημοκρατίαν : 
Persia is the extreme case of the one, 
Athens of the other: δεῖ δὴ οὖν καὶ dvay- 
καῖον μεταλαβεῖν ἀμφοῖν τούτοιν : οι E; 
VI 756 E μέσον ἃν ἔχοι μοναρχικῆς καὶ 
δημοκρατικῆς πολιτείας ἧς ἀεὶ δεῖ μεσεύειν 
τὴν πολιτείαν : cp. IV 712 Df. However 
what Plato really says in these passages is 
somewhat different, viz. that a good con- 
stitution must hold the mean between 
democracy and monarchy. Moreover he 
expressly guards against being supposed 
to derive anything in his mixed form of 
the state from τυραννίς, IV 712 C: τίνα 
δή wore πολιτείαν ἔχομεν ἐν νῷ τῇ πόλει 
προστάττειν ;...οἷον δημοκρατίαν τινὰ ἢ 
ὀλιγαρχίαν ἢ ἀριστοκρατίαν ἢ βασιλικήν. 
οὐ γὰρ δὴ τυραννίδα γέ πον λέγοις dv: and 
in the Republic he has already himself 


(p. 36 


II. 6. 18] 


κεῖσθαι τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν ἐκ δημοκρατίας καὶ τυραννί- (III) 


1265 Ὁ 34—1266a 4. 
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δος, ἃς ἢ τὸ παράπαν οὐκ ἄν τις θείη πολιτείας ἢ χειρίστας 


4 πασῶν. 


βέλτιον οὖν λέγουσιν οἱ πλείους μιγνύντες" ἡ γὰρ ἐκ 


1266 ἃ 3 χειρίστους P? and Ῥϑ (1st hand, emended by ἃ later hand) || πᾶσιν 1Τ' || 


4 [ἡ...5 βελτίων] Riese, see Comm. 


pronounced democracy and τυραννίς to be 
the two worst governments, the latter as 
the extreme of despotic rule, the former 
as the extreme of liberty. Aristotle how- 
ever everywhere else calls Oligarchy and 
τυραννίς the two worst forms of govern- 
ment, see on VI(IV). rz ὃ 21 2. (1305): so 
that here he contradicts himself. Accord- 
ing to the statement in the Zaws it is no 
doubt true that every unlimited, i.e. pure 
and unmixed, monarchy coincides with 
τυραννίς: ΤΠ 691 D—7orI E, IV 710 Ε, 
712 Ὁ ff.: kingship or limited monarchy 
and limited democracy are intermediate 
or mixed forms. Hence it would cer- 
tainly be no incorrect expression of 
Plato’s thought in the Zaws, that the 
right constitution should hold a mean 
between democracy and τυραννίς. But 
from this it does not in the least follow 
that it must be compounded of the two: 
for it would also be a mean between 
them if it were compounded of forms 
which approximate partly to the one 
partly to the other, in order thus to blend 
freedom with order or authority. ‘In 
the passages in question Plato is speak- 
ing of monarchy and democracy as prin- 
ciples of all government, not of certain 
constitutions, since he finds the prin- 
ciple of authority more clearly stamped 
on the one, that of liberty on the other’ 
(Henkel). Consequently, to make the 
state in the Zaws a combination of 
oligarchical with democratical elements 
is not inconsistent with his require- 
ment. Besides, it is also incorrect to call 
these the only constituents of the mixed 
form and so to make the constitution 
simply a Polity (πολιτεία): for it de- 
serves to be called a mixed aristocracy 
with far greater right than the Spartan 
constitution: see on § § (193), § 14 (212), 
§ 21 (229); Susemihl Plat. Phil. τι. 624 
—631, Prenslation of the Zaws p. 980; 
also Zeller Plato p. 535 f. Eng. tr. Nor 
is this state of the Laws without a cer- 
tain monarchical head; for in so far as it 
too is preeminently an educating institu- 
tion, such a post is filled by the highest 
official who presides over education. 
However Henkel (Studien 65) is quite 
right in inferring from all the foregoing 


Η. 


that the monarchical element of the state 
is rather to be looked for in the magis- 
trates collectively, in virtue of the ex- 
tended powers assigned to them. But 
this by no means excludes the substantial 
correctness of Oncken’s remark (of. ¢. 1. 
209): ‘‘taken literally monarchy and 
democracy are incapable of reconcilia- 
tion: for where one rules, all cannot rule, 
and conversely. But if a reconciliation 
or blending of the two is thought of as 
possible at all, it can only be understood 
in this way, that the numbers are set 
aside as unessential and the mode of 
government emphasized as the essential 
feature. In that case, however, the no- 
menclature is quite suitable to the case 
before us.” The highest magistracy, 
apart from the council, in Plato’s state of 
the Zaws, the 36, or (including the officer 
who presides over education) the 37 vouo- 
φύλακες, have an approximately monarchi- 
cal authority in consequence of the large 
powers entrusted to them*; in the sense 
in which Aristotle himself (Ὁ) admits that 
the double kingship of the Spartans is 
called monarchy, § 17, and the board of 
ephors a τυραννίς, though there were five 
of them: and further, designates the 
people in the most extreme democracy as 
amany-headed monarch. Taken literally, 
the union of oligarchy and democracy, as 
Aristotle finds it in the πολιτεία, is just 
as impossible as that of monarchy and 
democracy. SUSEM, (220) 

4 βέλτιον οὖν κτλ] That is, in the 
particular case here given (cp. 7. 223) 
they are more in the right: they either 
leave out tyranny, the worst form of 
government, altogether and combine other 
elements with democracy; or at any rate 
add two other elements, oligarchy and 
monarchy, one of which at least, viz. 
monarchy, is distinctly better. The two 
schools of political theorists and eulogists 
of the Lacedaemonian constitution noticed 
in § 17, are doubtless intended. If it 
were true (1266 a 1, 2) that the best 
polity according to Plato is one com- 


* Only Oncken’s assertion, that Plato intended 
the council to be irresponsible, is a decided 
mistake, and all the inferences which he has 
attached to the assertion fall to the ground. 


17 
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5 πλειόνων συγκειμένη πολιτεία βελτίων]. ἔπειτα οὐδ᾽ ἔχουσα (I 
φαίνεται μοναρχικὸν οὐδέν, ἀλλ’ ὀλιγαρχικὰ καὶ δημοκρα- 
τικά" μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐγκλίνειν βούλεται πρὸς τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν. 
819 δῆλον δὲ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἀρχόντων καταστάσεως" τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἐξ αἱρετῶν κληρωτοὺς κοινὸν ἀμφοῖν, τὸ δὲ τοῖς μὲν εὐπορω- 
το τέροις ἐπάναγκες ἐκκλησιάζειν φέρειν ἄρχοντας 
ἤ τι ποιεῖν ἄλλο τῶν πολιτικῶν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀφεῖσθαι, τοῦτο δ᾽. 


9 \ 
εινα Kab 


2 , \ \. La} 
ολυγαρχικόν, Kat τὸ πειρᾶσθαι 


pounded of democracy and tyranny, then 
the general statement in a 4 might justly 
be made: for any three, or more, forms 
would make a better mixture than these 
two. SUSEM. (221) 
ἡ γὰρ ἐκ πλειόνων κτλ] ‘This state- 
ment made thus universally is not in 
keeping with the philosopher’s thought. 
He does not blame Plato for not com- 
bining elements enough, but because he 
would construct a polity out of the two 
corrupt elements’ (Riese). On Aristotle’s 
own principles a mixture of aristocracy 
and democracy, or even of oligarchy and 
democracy, must be better than one of 
oligarchy, democracy, and τυραννίς. As 
was shown in the last note, the preceding 
sentence, rightly understood, is a simple 
deduction from what has been laid down 
above, and needs no additional reason, 
least of all one which erroneously ex- 
tends it beyond the limits of this right 
interpretation and lays it down as uni- 
versally true. The chapter contains diffi- 
culties enough, but this is beyond the 
limits of all that we dare attribute to 
Aristotle himself: surely this illogical 
generalization is interpolated. We shall 
however be obliged to go some way fur- 
ther than this, I think. For even one 
who, like myself, either rejects or mis- 
trusts Schmidt’s other atheteses in this 
chapter will nevertheless be unable to 
deny that the entire passages §§ 16—18, 
1265 Ὁ 29 εἰ pév...1266a 6 δημοκρατικά, 
and § 22, 1266 ἃ 22 ὡς...25 σκέψις, do 
most violently interrupt the connexion 
and leave the impression that they are 
non - Aristotelian. This suspicion is 
strengthened by the strange statements 
noticed in zz. (219, 220). SUSEM. (222) 

5 ἔχουσα sc. ἡ ἐν τοῖς νόμοις πολιτεία 
μοναρχικὸν οὐδέν. See 7:. (220). 

éykAlvery=to betray ἃ tendency 

towards, as in VIII(V). 7. 7. 

8 19 8 τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐξ αἱρετῶν κλη- 
ρωτοὺς] ‘For selection by lot from a 
body elected previously by vote belongs 


t 2 a > ἃ 9. 
πλείους ἐκ TOV εὐπορῶν εἰναΐ 


to both” i.e. the lot to democracy, the 
voting to oligarchy [or aristocracy]. This 
took place in the election of the council, 
of the magistrates charged with the police 
of the city (ἀγορανόμοι and ἀστυνόμοι), 
and of the superintendents of the games 
(ἀγωνίας ἀθλοθέται): Laws VI 756 B—E, 
763 Df., 765 B—D. SuSEM. (223) 

See R. Dareste Le syst2me électoral des 
Lots de Platon in Annuaire de association 
pour Venc. des études grecqgues. XVII. 1883. 
pp. 65—74. 

τὸ δὲ rots μὲν κτλ] Laws vi 
764 A: ἴτω δ᾽ εἰς ἐκκλησίαν καὶ τὸν κοινὸν 
ξύλλογον ὁ βουλόμενος, ἐπάναγκες δ᾽ ἔστω 
τῷ τῶν δευτέρων καὶ πρώτων τιμημάτων, 
δέκα δραχμαῖς ζημιουμένῳ, ἐὰν μὴ παρὼν 
ἐξετάζηται τοῖς ξυλλόγοις, τρίτῳ δὲ τιμή- 
ματι καὶ τετάρτῳ μὴ ἐπάναγκες, ἀλλὰ 
ἀζήμιος ἀφείσθω. SUSEM. (224) 
_ 10 φέρειν is suffragium ferre, to vote: 
with acc., to vote for certain candidates 
for office. 

kal φέρειν ἄρχοντας] As a matter 
of fact this regulation only applies to the 
election of the superintendents of the 
games (ἀγωνίας ἀθλοθέται) Laws VI 765 C, 
and of the council vi 756 B—E: but 
Aristotle does not come to speak of this 
latter election until § 20. SuUsEM. (225) 

Ir τοὺς δ᾽ ἀφεῖσθαι] Not however at 
the election of ἀγορανόμοι and ἀστυνόμοι, 
Laws 764 A: xeporovelrw δὲ πᾶς πάντα' 
ὁ δὲ μὴ Oédwv, ἐὰν εἰσαγγελθῇ πρὸς τοὺς 
ἄρχοντας, ζημιούσθω. SUSEM. (226) 

τοῦτο δ This δὲ is resumptive of δὲ 
inline 9. Cp. τοῦτο δὲ μιμεῖται, 2 § 6. 

12 καὶ τὸ πειρᾶσθαι πλείους κτλ] 
Of these two statements the latter, viz. 
that the highest officers of state are to be 
elected from the highest classes of the 
census, is quite incorrect. Even for the 
Guardians of the Laws (νομοφύλακες) no 
such regulation is found: Laws vI 753 B, 
766 A ἔν: nor for the supreme board of 
control (εὔθυνοι) X11 945 E ff.: nor again 
for the military officers (στρατηγοὶ, ἵππαρ- 
χοι, φύλαρχοι, ταξίαρχοι) 755 Β ff. And as 
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13 τοὺς ἄρχοντας, καὶ τὰς μεγίστας ἐκ τῶν μεγίστων τιμημά- (III) 
820 των. ὀλυγαρχικὴν δὲ ποιεῖ καὶ τὴν τῆς βουλῆς αἵρεσιν. αἱροῦν- 12 


- ἃ -:-----ΞΞ ὦ το Ὁ- - --- 


regards the former statement, instead of 
arrangements to secure the election of a 
majority of the officials from the richest 
citizens, the truth is that only in the case 
of a minority, namely the ἀστυνόμοι, is 
it provided that they shall be of the 
highest class on the register, while the 
__ superintendents of the games (ἀθλοθέται) 
must be elected from the third or the 
second class. SUSEM. (227) 

13 τὰς μεγίστας sc. ἀρχάς. τίμημα is a 
property qualification, census. See Laws 
ΤΑ a0 te τὴν τῆς βουλῆς αἵρεσιν] 

14 v τῆς βουλῆς αἵρεσιν 
Thus described in pine 756 pene ae The 
council shall consist of 360 members. If 
we divide the whole number into four 
parts of ninety each, we get ninety coun- 
cillors for each class. First all citizens 
shall vote for members of the council 
taken from the first class; they shall be 
compelled to vote, and, if they do not, 
shall be duly fined (πρῶτον μὲν ἐκ τῶν 
μεγίστων τιμημάτων ἅπαντας φέρειν ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης, ἢ ζημιοῦσθαι τὸν μὴ πειθόμενον 
τῇ δοξάσῃ ζημίᾳ). When the candidates 
have been elected some one shall mark 
them down; this shall be the business of 
the first day. And on the following day 
the election shall be made from the second 
class in the same manner as on the pre- 
vious day (τῇ δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ φέρειν ἐκ τῶν Sev- 
τέρων τιμημάτων κατὰ ταὐτὰ καθάπερ τῇ 
πρόσθεν) ; and on the third day an election 
shall be made from the third class, at 
which every one may if he likes vote and 
the three first classes shall be compelled 
to vote (τρίτῃ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τρίτων τιμημάτων 
φέρειν μὲν τὸν βουλόμενον, ἔπάναγκες δὲ 
εἶναι τοῖς τῶν τριῶν τιμημάτων) ; but 
the fourth and lowest class shall be under 
no compulsion, and any member of this 
class who does not vote shall not be 
punished. On the fourth day members 
of the council shall be elected from the 
fourth and lowest class (τετάρτῃ δὲ φέ- 
pew μὲν ἐκ τοῦ τετάρτου καὶ σμικροτά- 
του τιμήματος ἅπαντας) ; they shall be 
elected by all, but he who is of the fourth 
class shall suffer no penalty, nor he who 
is of the third, if he be not willing to 
vote; but he who is of the first or second 
class, if he does not vote shall be pun- 
ished; he who is of the second class 
shall pay a fine triple the fine which was 
exacted at first, and he who is of the 
first class quadruple.’ The number of 
candidates thus nominated is reduced 


first, by election, to 180 of each class 
and next, by sortition, to 90 from each 
class. The passage continues: ‘On the 
fifth day the rulers shall bring out the 
names noted down, in the presence of all 
the citizens, and every man shall choose 
out of them under pain, if he do not, of 
suffering the first penalty; axzd when they 
have chosen 180 out of each of the classes, 
they shall choose one half of them by 
lot, who shall undergo a scrutiny: these 
are to form the council for the year’ (Dr 
Jowett’s translation). 

Plato’s object is to give the numerically 
smaller and wealthier first and second 
classes not only their half of the senators, 
but also a preponderant influence in the 
return of the other half, which they will 
secure provided there are abstentions 
enough among the poorer citizens. It is 
obvious that Aristotle is referring to the 
proceedings of the first four days. What 
is the number returned from each class? 
(a) Grote thinks 360, Plato 111. 363 2. 9. 
(8) Stallbaum, J. G. Schneider follow 
older editors in assuming it to be ninety, 
but omit to explain what takes place on 
the fifth day. (y) Mr Cope supposed that 
on each successive day each class voted for 
go candidates belonging to a given class, 
so that the abstentions of classes 111 and 
Iv might, in the extreme case, reduce 
the roll of candidates published on the 
fifth day from 1440 to 1170 (360+ 360+ 
2704-180). Perhaps none of these sug- 
gestions is correct ; the proceedings of 
the first four days are in reality a nomi- 
nation of candidates, not an election: 
there is no limitation to the number of 
candidates nominated, each citizen pre- 
sumably recording a vote, i.e. sending in 
one name. The votes recorded are taken 
down and published on the fifth day (ἐπει- 
δὰν δ᾽ ἐνεχθῶσι, τούτους μὲν κατασημήνασ- 
θαι...πέμπτῃ δὲ ἡμέρᾳ τὰ κατασημανθέντα 
ὀνόματα ἐξενεγκεῖν μὲν τοὺς «ἄρχοντας ἰδεῖν 
πᾶσι τοῖς πολίταις). The voting on the 
fifth day is confined to these duly nomi- 
nated candidates, and as 180 must be 
then selected from each class (ἐκλέξαντας) 
Plato appears to assume that more than 
that number will be nominated on each 
of the first four days. 

αἱροῦνται μὲν Kt] For all are bound 
to elect from the first class, and then 
again equally [i.e. in like manner] from 
the second: and next from the third, save 
that it is not compulsory on all (to vote), 


17—2 


15 
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ται μὲν yap πάντες ἐξ ἀνάγκης [ἀλλ] ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου τιμή- 
ματος, εἶτα πάλιν ἴσως ἐκ τοῦ δευτέρου, εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τρίτων, 
πλὴν οὐ πᾶσιν ἐπάναγκες, «ἀλλ᾽» ἢ τοῖς [ἐκ] τῶν τριῶν [ἢ] τιμη- 
μάτων, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ τετάρτου [τῶν τετάρτων] μόνοις ἐπάναγκες τοῖς 


§ 21 πρώτοις καὶ τοῖς δευτέροις" εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τούτων ἴσον ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστου τιμή- 


20 ματος ἀποδεῖξαί φησι δεῖν ἀριθμόν. 


§ 22 


25 


ἔσονται δὴ πλείους οἱ 
᾽ n , ts { Γ; A 3. ¥ Ν 
ἐκ τῶν μεγίστων τιμημάτων καὶ βελτίους διὰ τὸ ἐνίους μὴ 
αἱρεῖσθαι τῶν δημοτικῶν διὰ τὸ μὴ ἐπάναγκες. 
οὐκ ἐκ δημοκρατίας καὶ μοναρχίας δεῖ συνεστάναι τὴν τοιαύ- 
την πολιτείαν, ἐκ τούτων φανερὸν καὶ τῶν ὕστερον ῥηθησομέ- 

“ 2 , \ a , ς t ‘ 
νων, ὅταν ἐπιβάλλῃ περὶ τῆς τοιαύτης πολιτείας ἡ σκέψις 


_ 15 ἐξ ἀνάγκης, from Plat. Zaws vi. 765 Β ff. Schmidt (and probably Ar.), ἐπά- 
ναγκες T' Π Bk., [ἐπάναγκες] Schlosser Susem.! || [ddd] Madvig, ἀλλ᾽ trans- 
posed to 17 before ἢ Susem.!; ἀλλὰ <mpwrov> Lambin, πρῶτον Bender,“as Muret 
before him changed ἀλλ᾽ into 4’ (=9g0) || 16 tows Nickes (Plato has κατὰ ταὐτὰ), 
ἴσους Τ' Π Ar. Bk. Susem.2 || τοῦ τρίτου Oncken || 17 [πλὴν] Madvig || οὐκ 
[πᾶσ] Bender || -ἀλλ᾽Ξ ἢ Susem., ἦν II Ar. Bk. Bender, πλὴν Géttling in his 
edition and Madvig, ἢ Giottling in Fenaer Lectionskat. 1855, εἶτα <8 > ἐκ τῶν τρί- 
των ob πᾶσιν ἐπάναγκες -:-πλὴν GAN > ἢ τοῖς [ἐκ] τῶν τριῶν [ἢ] τιμημάτων, ἔκ τε KTA 
? Susem. Of course ἀλλ᾽ ἢ or πλὴν would do just as ψὲ}] δ5 πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ || εἶτ᾽ 
ἐκ τῶν τρίτων, πλὴν <add’ > οὐ πάλιν ἐπάναγκες ἦν τῶν τετάρτων Tots ἐκ τῶν τρίτων 
-«- φέρειν μὴ βουλομένοις:-- " ἐκ δὲ κτὰ Schmidt || εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τρίτων οὐ πᾶσιν ἐπάναγκες 
πλὴν τοῖς ἐκ τῶν τριῶν" εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τετάρτων μόνοις Welldon || [ἐκ] Susem. 
(Plato omits it) || τριῶν τιμημάτων Gottling Fenaer Lectionskat. ut sup., from 
Plato; τρίτων 4 τετάρτων Τ' Π Ar. Bk., τριῶν [ἢ τετάρτων] Gottling in his edition, 
Madvig; Engelhardt Spengel Bender and Jowett omit τρίτων ἢ || 18 [τῶν τε- 
τάρτων] Engelhardt Bender Susem.; but [τοῦ τετάρτου] with Sylburg is perhaps as 
good: τῶν τεττάρων Camot Sepulveda’s mss. Vettori? (and a marginal note from his 
own hand in the copy of his rst edition in the Miinich Library), τῶν τιμημάτων 
Gottling in the Fenaer Lectionskat. lc. || ἐπάναγκες <fv> Schmidt || 20 δὲ ΠῚ 
(emended by p) || [22 ὡς...25 oxéyus] Schmidt, probably rightly, cp. 2. (223) ll 
23 οὐκ omitted by II" (supplied by p') || μοναρχίας] ὀλιγαρχίας Heinsius Schmidt 
|| -««οἴεσθαι:- de? Schmidt || συνεστάναι II! P3 (rst hand) P? (corr.1), συνιστάναι IB 
Bk. and P? (1st hand—altered by corr.) and P3 (corr.1), perhaps rightly || 24 
<xal> ἐκ τούτων Schmidt 


ς \ oO. 
ὡς μὲν οὖν 


but only on those of the three (higher) 
classes, and (in electing candidates) from 
the fourth (class) it is compulsory only 
on the first and second. 

§ 21 19 εἶτ᾽ ἐκ τούτων κτλ} More ac- 
curately stated, there is fivs¢ an election of 
180 candidates belonging to each class out 
of the larger number first returned, and in 
a similar manner: secondly, a selection of 
one half of these, go from each class, by 
lot, to make up the whole number of 360. 
Vide supra. SUSEM. (228) 

20 ἔσονται δὴ κτλ] Thus those who 


belong to the highest classes and who are 
superior men will be a majority (of the 
voters); because through the absence of 
compulsion some citizens of the popular 
party will abstain from the election. 

21 βελτίους] 1.6. men who take a 
higher interest in political life. So far, 
then, even this oligarchical regulation 
contains an aristocratic element. SusEM. 
(229) 

§ 22 24 τῶν ὕστερον.. σκέψις] VI(IV). 
c. 7and esp. cc. 8,9, 11, SUSEM. (230 

25 émPdAAy=devolves (upon us): see 
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ἔχει δὲ καὶ περὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν τῶν ἀρχόντων τὸ ἐξ αἱρετῶν (III) 
αἱρετοὺς ἐπικίνδυνον. εἰ γάρ τινες συστῆναι θέλουσι καὶ μέ- 
τριοι τὸ πλῆθος, αἰεὶ κατὰ τὴν τούτων αἱρεθήσονταν βούλησιν. 
τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ τὴν πολιτείαν τὴν ἐν τοῖς νόμοις τοῦ- IV 
go Tov ἔχει τὸν τρόπον εἰσὶ δέ τινες πολιτεῖαι καὶ ἄλλαι, 


at μὲν φιλοσόφων καὶ ἰδιωτῶν αἱ δὲ πολιτικῶν, πᾶσαι ( 37) 
δὲ τῶν καθεστηκυιῶν καὶ καθ᾽ ἃς πολιτεύονται νῦν 
ἐγγύτερον εἰσι τούτων ἀμφοτέρων. οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὔτε 
τὴν περὶ τὰ τέκνα κοινότητα καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ἄλλος 


35 κεκαινοτόμηκεν, οὔτε περὶ τὰ συσσίτια τῶν γυναικών, 
82 ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἄρχονται μᾶλλον. δοκεῖ yap 
τίσι τὸ περὶ τὰς οὐσίας εἶναι [ἀναγκαῖον] μέγιστον τετά- 
χθαι καλῶς" περὶ γὰρ τούτων ποιεῖσθαί φασι τὰς στάσεις πάν- 
89τας. διὸ Φαλέας ὁ Χαλκηδόνιος τοῦτ᾽ εἰσήνεγκε πρῶτος" 


30 Krohn pronounces the whole of c. 6 as far as τρόπον to be spurious and of late 
origin, but see Jz. p. 33 n. 4 and Comm. xz. (213, 215) || 31 αἵ μὲν φιλοσόφων 
καὶ ἰδιωτῶν αἱ δὲ πολιτικῶν Spengel, αἱ μὲν ἰδιωτῶν αἱ δὲ φιλοσόφων καὶ πολιτικῶν Τ' 
Π Ar. Bk., af μὲν ἰδιωτῶν καὶ φιλοσόφων αἱ δὲ πολιτικῶν Piccart. See p. 80 |{ 
37 ἀναγκαῖον erased by p4, omitted by II? Ar. Bk., possibly a variant of μέγιστον || 
39 Φαλλέας II}, and so throughout {πρῶτον Q? Ar. perhaps rightly, πρώτως Piccart 


on I. 13. 13 and reff. there given. A 
further use of the participle is seen in 
the Gortynian inscription lately found, 
οἱ émiBdddovres=ols ἐπιβάλλει, the next 
of kin on whom certain obligations de- 
volve. Cp. λεκτέον κατὰ τὸν ἐπιβάλλοντα 
λόγον De gen. anim... 2.1, 7τ6 ἃ 3: and 
Pol. Vi(tv). 13 8 7 τὸ πόσον ἐπιβάλλει. 

26 τὸ ἐξ αἱρετῶν αἱρετοὺς] ‘it is un- 
safe to elect from a larger number previ- 
ously elected.’ This would be done in 
the election to the Council, and in the 
election of νομοφύλακες, First 300 were 
chosen, then out of these a hundred, 
and out of the hundred thirty-seven. 
It was partially so in the election of 
the Supreme Board of Control. SusEM. 
(231) 

27 συστῆναι] This apparently por- 
tends something like the wire-pullers and 
caucus of our day. Comp. VIII(V). 3. 9. 

c.7 Examination of the polity pro- 
posed by Phaleas. See Analysis p. 105. 

§1 31 For the antithesis comp. I. 7. 
5 πολιτεύονται ἢ φιλοσοφοῦσιν, 11. 12. 1 
οὐκ ἐκοινώνησαν πράξεων πολιτικῶν οὐδ᾽ 
ὡντινωνοῦν, ἀλλὰ διετέλεσαν ἰδιωτεύοντες 
τὸν βίον : Pl. Tim. το Ε τὸ δὲ τῶν σο- 
φιστῶν γένος φοβοῦμαι μὴ ἄστοχον ἅμα 
φιλοσόφων ἀνδρῶν ἦἧ καὶ πολιτικῶν. 


33 τούτων ἀμφ.] that of the Republic 

and that of the Laws. 

συσσίτια τῶν γυναικῶν] Comp. 
6 ὃ 5 with z. (196): also 2. (153) on 5 
§ 2 and (116) on 1. 13.9. SUSEM. (231 b) 

36 τῶν ἀναγκαίων] the necessary con- 
siderations of every-day life as opposed 
to its luxuries or ornaments : practical 
requirements )( fanciful theories. 

§2 37 μέγιστον τετάχθαι] The sen- 
tence is inverted; with τετάχθαι καλῶς 
take τὸ περὶ τὰς οὐσίας ; the infinitive 
clause so formed, τὸ περὶ...τετάχθαι, is 
subject of δοκεῖ εἶναι μέγιστον. ‘Some 
hold the tight regulation of the relations 
of property to be of the utmost import- 
ance.’ There has been no lack of re- 
presentatives of this view. Apart from 
physiocrats old and new, we may refer to 
M. de Laveleye Primitive Property Pre- 
face xxvii—xxxii, also pp. 149, 158 ff., 223. 

39 διὸ Φαλέας... πρῶτος] From c. 8 
§ 1 (comp. Exc. 11 to B. 11) it is clear that 
Phaleas was younger than Hippodamos: 
but if πρῶτος is the right reading, he 
must have come forward with his poli- 
tical scheme before Plato published either 
of his. This conjecture finds support in 
the apparent meagreness of his proposal, 
its lack of all finished execution as com- 
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(I 


Ν 
88 φησὶ γὰρ δεῖν ἴσας εἶναι τὰς κτήσεις τῶν πολιτῶν. τοῦτο 3 
μ 
ore 
1266b δὲ κατοικιζομέναις μὲν εὐθὺς οὐ χαλεπὸν ὥετο ποιεῖν, τὰς 
μ μ 7 ᾿ 5 ζ 
> Ν 
δ᾽ ἤδη κατοικουμένας ἐργωδέστερον μέν, ὅμως δὲ τάχιστ᾽ ἂν 
ς 67 a A a ὺ \ ν᾽ ὃ δό * 
ὁμαλισθῆναι τῷ τὰς προῖκας τοὺς μὲν πλουσίους διδόναι μὲν 
t a , 
λαμβάνειν δὲ μή, τοὺς δὲ πένητας μὴ διδόναι μὲν λαμβά- 
μὲ Fd f 
§4vew δέ. Πλάτων δὲ τοὺς νόμους γράφων μέχρι μέν τινος 
tal a 3 3 
6 @eto δεῖν ἐᾶν, πλεῖον δὲ τοῦ πενταπλασίαν εἶναι τῆς ἐἔλα- 
a / JS 
χίστης μηδενὶ τῶν πολιτῶν ἐξουσίαν εἶναι κτήσασθαι, καθά- 
KTHT ACTUAL, 
περ εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον. 
fal “Ὁ 
86 δεῖ δὲ μηδὲ τοῦτο λανθάνειν τοὺς οὕτω νομοθετοῦντας, ὃ λαν- 8 
fal £ τ a 
10 θάνει νῦν, ὅτι τὸ τῆς οὐσίας τάττοντας πλῆθος προσήκει Kal τῶν 
? \ ft 
τέκνων τὸ πλῆθος TaTTEW ἐὰν yap ὑπεραίρῃ THs οὐσίας τὸ μέγε- 
θος ὁ τῶν τέκνων ἀριθμός, ἀνάγκη τόν γε νόμον λύεσθαι, καὶ χω- 


1266 Ὁ 2 δ᾽ ἤδη 1', δὴ ΡῚ Π25, δὲ Μ' Ar. 


perhaps rightly || 


Schmidt is justified in rejecting 1265 Ὁ 21—26 (see Comm.) _ || 
[ἐᾶν] Susem.1, but see Dittenberger of.c¢. p. 1359 f. || 


νόμον Bas,®, τὸν γενόμενον M*UP 


pared with the Platonic schemes (comp, 
mn. 255, 256 on 8 §§ 3, 4). According 
to Aristotle’s account, Phaleas thought 
there was no more to be done when once 
he had demanded an equal division of the 
land into inalienable and indivisible lots, 
and the preservation of this equality by a 
uniform education which is not more 
minutely described, and when he had 
recommended the degradation of artizans 
to the position of public slaves. He had 
nothing to say about the size or number of 
these lots, about moveable property, or in 
fact hardly anything else. The spirit and 
tendency of these proposals strongly sug- 
gest the idea expressed by Bockh Staats- 
haushaltung der Ath. 1. p. 68 and Roscher 
Thukydides p. 247 that they concealed a 
practical aim: that he wanted to restore, 
in his Dorian native town especially, the 
old aristocracy of well-born landholders. 
Henkel Studien p. 165 further remarks in 
support of this view that popular rule 
found its way first into Byzantium, B.c. 
390, and thence to Chalcedon, under the 
influence of the reviving strength of the 
Athenian Demos: Xen. Hellen. iv. 8. 27, 
Theopompos frag. 65 in Athenaeus XII 
526 ἢ. At the same time, he adds, it 
must be remembered that the absence 
from Phaleas’ scheme of the warlike spirit 
of a chivalrous aristocracy, and his silence 
as regards everything military, are great 


ll 3 τὰς omitted by M®P!, [τὰς] Susem.? 
5 [Πλάτων...8 πρότερον] ὃ Susem. The brackets are necessary if 


6 ἐᾶν omitted by I, 


9 μὴ Bender || 12 τόν τε 
hindrances to this hypothesis. SusEM. 
(232) 

§3 1266b 1 εὐθὺς should be taken 


with the participle. 

2 τάχιστα] The expedient of modern 
writers for bringing about this much de- 
sired equality is limitation of the right of 
bequest. 

84 6 éav=Jaisser faire. 

8 Kal πρότερον] 6 § 15 2. (213). 
Hence if that § be bracketed the same 


suspicion attaches to this one. SusEM. 
(233) 
§5 g Set δὲ μηδὲ κτλ] This remark 


was made before, 6 88 1o—13, cp. 7. (210). 
It is strange that Aristotle does not refer 
back to that passage. SuSEM. (234) 

11 brepatpy=exceed, rise above. ‘If 
the number of children becomes too great 
for the size of the property.’ 

12 ἀνάγκη.. λύεσθαι] Schlosser thinks 
this remark unfounded, because Phaleas 
is only speaking of landed property, as 
Aristotle says himself, § 21. And he re- 
minds us of the custom in some parts of 
Germany where only one child (the eldest, 
or the youngest, or any one whom the 
father chooses) succeeds to the real 
estate and provides portions for the rest 
at a fair valuation. But he should have 
reflected that Phaleas Plato Aristotle all 
alike exclude the sons of citizens from 
engaging in any trade. . SuszM. (235) 


II. 7. 7] 1266 a 40—1266b 24, 268 


pis τῆς λύσεως φαῦλον τὸ πολλοὺς ἐκ πλουσίων γίνεσθαι πένητας" (IV) 
§6 ἔργον γὰρ μὴ νεωτεροποιοὺς εἶναι τοὺς τοιούτους. διότι μὲν 4 
τῷ οὖν ἔχει τινὰ δύναμιν εἰς τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν ἡ τῆς οὐ- 

σίας ὁμαλότης, κἀὶ τῶν πάλαι τινὲς φαίνονται διεγνωκότες, οἷον 

καὶ Σόλων ἐνομοθέτησεν, καὶ παρ᾽ ἄλλοις ἔστι νόμος ὃς κωλύει 
κτᾶσθαι γῆν ὅσην ἂν βούληταί τις, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν 
οὐσίαν πωλεῖν οἱ νόμοι κωλύουσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν Λοκροῖς νόμος 
20 ἐστὶ μὴ πωλεῖν, ἐὰν μὴ φανερὰν ἀτυχίαν δείξῃ συμβεβη- 
§Txviav, ἔτι δὲ τοὺς παλαιοὺς κλήρους διασῴξειν (τοῦτο δὲ λυ- 
θὲν καὶ περὶ Λευκάδα δημοτικὴν ἐποίησε λίαν τὴν πολιτείαν 
αὐτῶν: οὐ γὰρ "ἔτι συνέβαινεν ἀπὸ τῶν ὡρισμένων τιμημά- (p. 38) 


τῶν εἰς τὰς ἀρχὰς βαδίζειν)" 


18 ὁπόσην Ald. Bk., ὁπόσην or ὅσην Ar., ὁπόστην P234Q> ΤΡΤ» || 
24 ἔστι] εἰς τὸ P34 ὕΡ Ar, Ald. and P? (1st hand, 


ἔνιοι Biicheler, probably right ἢ} 
yp. ἔστι corr.? in the margin), εἰς QP ΤΡ 


Xepls=quite apart from the violation 
of the law, it isa defect that many citi- 
zens should decline from wealth to 
poverty. Comp. 5 § 2, χωρὶς ἀπό. 

13 φαῦλον κτλ] Comp. 6 § 13 #. and 
Iv(vi1). 16§ 15 ff. 2. (946). SUSEM. (236) 

14 ἔργον to be taken as Ὁ 2 épyw- 
δέστερον ‘it is hard for such people not to 
encourage sedition.’ In ΠΙ. 15. 8 also 
ἔργον éorl=it is improbable, in the same 
way as μόλις ‘with difficulty’ comes to 
mean ‘ hardly ever.’ 

§§ 6,7 Zhe influence which equality 
of possessions must exercise upon civil 
society was recognized (1) by Solon’s legis- 
lation, (2) by laws which fix a limit to the 
ace: lation of Ll ded property, (3) oy 
the law of Locri which forbids the sale of 
land, (4) by a law of entail, as at Leucas, 
where the disuse of the law altered the 
constitution to an advanced democracy. 
Vet the size of properties needs regulation, 
if, when equalized, they are not to be over- 
large or over-small. 

Compare c. 12 § 10 (Philolaos at 
Thebes), vii(v1). 4. 9 (the Aphytaeans 
and Oxylos in Elis), vit1(v). 7.9 (Thurii). 
See further Laveleye of. ¢. pp. 161—165 
Eng. trans., A. Lang Zssay XIII, esp. p. 
89; ‘all attempts to restrict the sale of 
land and to keep it parcelled out in small 
lots may be taken as survivals of early 
custom.’ An early equal distribution 
(Maine’s Village Communities p. 81), 
perhaps a periodic redistribution, was a 
tradition to the early lawgivers of Greece. 
Long after them Phaleas, and Plato ‘in 





ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τὴν ἰσότητα μὲν δ 


19 οἱ νόμοι] 


the Zaws, 744 E, desire a return to the 
old usage. 

διότι μὲν.. ὁμαλότης) At this point 
then Aristotle’s own socialism begins 
to come out more clearly than before. 
See notes on 5 ὃ 7 (158), ὃ 15 (166); 
6 88 1o—14 (208—artr), and 7 § 5 (234). 
Further comp. 2. (192) and Introd. 
Ρ. 33. SUSEM. (236 Ὁ) 

17 Like the law of Oxylos prohibiting 
mortgage, VII(VI). 4. 9, Solon’s σεισάχ- 
θεια, or relief measure, restored mort- 
gaged -lands to their proprietors: γῆ 
μέλαινα τῆς ἐγώ ποτε | ὅρους ἀφεῖλον παν- 
ταχοῦ πεπηγότας τὸ πρόσθε δουλεύουσα 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐλευθέραᾳ. His graduated assess- 
ment must also have tended somewhat to 
equality. But in addition to this Sché- 
mann, Antiquities Ὁ. 330 Eng. tr., and 
Curtius, /zs¢. 1. 329 Eng. tr., represent 
Solon as enacting a special law, that there 
should be a maximum limit to the acqui- 
sition of landed property : Grote (111. 182) 
thinks no such inference borne out by 
the present passage. 

map ἄλλοις] It is not known where. 

19 ἐν Aokpots] Presumably the Epi- 
zephrian Locri, where Zaleucus was legis- 
lator, u. 12 86. 

8 7 22 καὶ περὶ Λευκάδα] Cp. vii(vi). 
4.9 ἦν δὲ τό γε ἀρχαῖον ἐν πολλαῖς πόλεσι 
νενομοθετημένον μηδὲ πωλεῖν ἐξεῖναι τοὺς 
πρώτους κλήρους with xote, and on the 
custom at Sparta, c. g § 14 7. (300). 
SusEM. (237) 

24. GAN ἔστι μὲν κτλ] But then 
there may be equality of possessions and 
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5 “ Ψ 
25 ὑπάρχειν τῆς οὐσίας, ταύτην δὲ ἢ λίαν εἶναι πολλήν, ὥστε 
a if Lg ς 
τρυφᾶν, ἢ λίαν ὀλίγην, ὥστε ξῆν γλίσχρως. δῆλον οὖν ὡς 
a %. r % ‘A 
οὐχ ἱκανὸν τὸ τὰς οὐσίας ἴσας ποιῆσαι τὸν νομοθέτην, ἀλλὰ 
fal ¥ a , 
88 τοῦ μέσου στοχαστέον. ἔτι δ᾽ εἴ τις καὶ τὴν μετρίαν τάξειεν 
nr Lal ἢ , 
οὐσίαν πᾶσιν, οὐδὲν ὄφελος: μᾶλλον γὰρ δεῖ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας 
ς , x N hae a > 2 Bg ΓΝ = L 
30 ὁμαλίζειν ἢ τὰς οὐσίας, τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι μὴ παιδευομένοις 
ἱκανῶς ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων. GAN ἴσως ἂν εἴπειεν ὁ Φαλέας ὅτις 
ταῦτα τυγχάνει λέγων αὐτός" οἴεται γὰρ δυοῖν τούτοιν ἰσό- 
- Ἄ ὅς 
τητα δεῖν ὑπάρχειν κτήσεως καὶ παιδείας. 
ϑ9 ἀλλὰ τήν τε παιδείαν ἥτις ἔσται δεῖ λέγειν, καὶ τὸ μίαν 
5 \ \ : κ(ὶ "δὲ v Xr ᾿ὰ ow N \ aN \ 
38 εἶναι Kab τὴν αὐτὴν οὐδὲν ὄφελος. ἔστι γὰρ τὴν αὐτὴν μὲν 
5 +: , 3 Ν , a , 3 κῃ wv 
εἶναι καὶ μίαν, ἀλλὰ ταύτην εἶναι τοιαύτην ἐξ ἧς ἔσονται 
an - Ν 
προαιρετικοὶ τοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν ἢ χρημάτων ἢ τιμῆς ἢ συναμ- 
810 φοτέρων, ἐπεὶ στασιάζουσιν οὐ μόνον διὰ τὴν ἀνισότητα τῆς ἢ 
᾿ ἐν + Ν \ \ a a 3 ἦν δὲ \ 
κτήσεως, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ THY τῶν τιμῶν, τοὐναντίον δὲ περὶ 
͵ e ἈΝ \ \ ὃ ξ, \ ὶ Ν / vw 
ἑκάτερον (οἱ μὲν γὰρ πολλοὶ διὰ τὸ περὶ τὰς κτήσεις ἄνι- 
ὅθεν καὶ 


a Ψ 
ταῖς πόλεσιν, 


ο 


4 

£88 / ν ᾿ a 2) ἢ Ἢ 

1267a GOV, Ob ε χαρίεντες περι TOV τιμῶν, εαν oat 
ἐν δὲ ἰῇ τιμῇ ἠμὲν κακὸς ἠδὲ καὶ ἐσθλός), 

24 ποιῆσαι ἔσται Τ' apparently || 28 τάξει M*P! || 31 ἂν εἴποιεν M®, εἴποι ἂν 


p24. Οὐ Τὴ U> Ald. Bk. and a later hand in P%, εἴποιεν P? (1st hand) || 38 ἐπεὶ... 
1267 a 17 moktrelas=1267 a 37 éort...b 13 ἐατέον. See the text arranged in parallel 


columns Jztrod. p. 80 f. 1} 
?Susem. || 
1267a2 δ᾽ M® P23 Ald. || 


yet the equal shares of citizens may be 
either immoderately large or excessively 
small. 

26 γλίσχρως] stingily, ‘so as barely 
to make a living.’ Demosth. 6. Arist. 
689, 25 ws μικρὰ καὶ γλίσχρα (δημοσίᾳ 
οἰκοδομεῖτε), c. Pant. γλίσχρως καὶ μόλις: 
Plato Reg. VII 553 Ο γλίσχρως καὶ κατὰ 
σμικρὸν φειδόμενος καὶ ἐργαζόμενος, thriftily 
and gradually, by saving and working. 

28 τοῦ μέσου στοχαστέον] See this 
more precisely defined in c. 6 88 8, 9; 
cee, 5 § 1, with the zotes: also 
vi(Iv). 11 ὃ 2 ff., as quoted in 7. (207). 
SUSEM. (237 Ὁ) 

88 8,9 Men's desires need to be regu- 
lated no less than the amount of their 
property: this Phaleas must admit, as 
he holds that there should be a public 
education, though he does not give a 
detailed scheme. Crime springs from 
ill-regulated desires (a) for the necessaries 
of life, (Ὁ) for its superfluities, and for 
the gratification of the passions generally, 


ἐπεὶ Spengel, ἔτι ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text, ὅτι 
39 διὰ τὴν omitted by Μ', διὰ by Pt 
καὶ omitted by T and Μ' (1st hand) 


(c) for higher gratifications. Phaleas can 
only cure the minor social evils due to (a), 
but not the ambition which produces a 
tyrant. 

30 τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι κτλ] Compare 
with what follows 5 § 15 7. (165 b); see 
further on 9 § 12 2. (296) and Exc, 11 on 
Bk. 11 p. 333. SUSEM. (238) 

246 ἐξ ἧς-- στε ἐκ ταύτης. 

810 38 στασιάζουσι] Cp. νιπ(ν). 
1. IL πανταχοῦ γὰρ διὰ τὸ ἄνισον ἡ 
στάσις. 

40 This opposition of οἱ χαρίεντες, 
the educated or enlightened classes, to 
the mass of ordinary men recurs in Vic. 
Eth. 1 5 88 3,4. There joined with πρακ- 
τικοί, in Fol. VU(VI). 5. 10 with γοῦν 
ἔχοντες. 

1267 8 τ ἐὰν ἴσαν 5ς. αἱ κτήσεις. 

2 Homer /iad 1x. 319. SUSEM. (239) 

The exclamation of Achilles, as one of 
the nobles, at the levelling policy which 
he attributes to Agamemnon. 


II. 7. 13] 1266 b 25—1267 a 14. 265 


§liov μόνον δ᾽ οἱ ἄνθρωποι διὰ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα ἀδικοῦ ὧν ἄκος (IV) 
εἶναι νομίζει τὴν ἰσότητα τῆς οὐσίας, ὥστε μὴ λωποδυτεῖν διὰ τὸ 
5 ῥιγοῦν ἢ πεινῆν, ἀχλὰ καὶ ὅπως χαίρωσι καὶ μὴ ἐπιθυμῶσιν' 
ἐὰν γὰρ μείζω ἔχωσιν ἐπιθυμίαν τῶν ἀναγκαίων, διὰ τὴν 
815 ταύτης ἰατρείαν οὐ τοίνυν διὰ ταύτην μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄνευ ἐπιθυμιῶν, ἵνα χαίρωσι ταῖς ἄνευ λυπών 
ἡδοναῖς. τί οὖν ἄκος τῶν τριῶν τούτων; τοῖς μὲν οὐσία βρα- 
ιοχεῖα καὶ ἐργασία, τοῖς δὲ σωφροσύνη" τρίτον δ᾽, εἴ τινες 
δύναιντο δι’ αὑτῶν χαίρειν, οὐκ ἂν ἐπιζητοῖεν εἰ μὴ παρὰ 
818 φιλοσοφίας ἄκος. αἱ γὰρ ἄλλαι ἀνθρώπων δέονται. ἐπεὶ 
nl ye “ra ee “δὼ τὰς Coa Ὡς οὐ διὰ 
τὰ ἀναγκαῖα, οἷον τυραννοῦσιν οὐχ ἵνα μὴ ῥιγῶσιν (διὸ καὶ 


32 A 
ἀδικήσουσιν, 


@ 


3 θ᾽ Susem.2, δ᾽ ΤΠ Ar: Bk. Susem.1*3 in the text || 8 ἄνευ ἐπιθυμιῶν or 
ἀνεπιθύμητοι (cp. Clem. Al. Strom. VII. p. 742. A.B.) Bojesen, ἂν ἐπιθυμοῖεν TIL 
Ar. Bk., dv μὴ ἐπιθυμῶσιν ἡ Schneider following Lambin’s translation, Bernays omits 
the words || 11 δύναιντο] βούλοιντο PIII? Ar. Bk. perhaps rightly || αὑτῶν P}, 
αὐτῶν T M® p2-3-4 Ald, || x2 ἐπεὶ II Ar. Bk.: ἔτει or ἐπεὶ <d’> Rassow. Then 
the apodosis begins with ὥστε. William does not translate ἐπεὶ: hence [ἐπεὶ] and 


ἀδικοῦσι δὲ Susem.1-? erroneously for ἀδικοῦσί γε 


8 11 Shilleto pointed out that these 
three causes of crime strongly resemble 
those which are mentioned in et. 1. 12. 
17 ἀδικοῦσι δὲ τοὺς ἔχοντας wy αὐτοὶ év- 
δεεῖς ἢ εἰς τἀναγκαῖα ἢ εἰς ὑπεροχὴν ἢ εἰς 
ἀπόλαυσιν, where see Cope’s note. 

6 ἐὰν γὰρ μείζω] sc. τῆς τῶν dvay- 
καίων ἐπιθυμίας ‘For if the desire goes 
beyond the necessaries of life.’ Compare 
Nec. Eth, Vu. 4. 2 1147 Ὁ 23 ff. ἔστιν τὰ 
μὲν ἀναγκαῖα τῶν ποιούντων ἡδονήν, (viz. 
τὰ σωματικά, e.g. τὰ περὶ τὴν τροφήν,) τὰ 
δ᾽ αἱρετὰ μὲν καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ἔχοντα δ᾽ ὑπερ- 
βολήν; these are οὐκ ἀναγκαῖα ; νίκη, 
τιμή, πλοῦτος are examples: and VII. 14. 
2 1154 8.15 ff. τῶν δὲ σωματικῶν ἀγαθῶν 
ἔστιν ὑπερβολή, καὶ ὁ φαῦλος τῷ διώκειν 
τὴν ὑπερβολὴν (sc. φαῦλοΞ) ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
τὰς ἀναγκαίας (Congreve). SUSEM. (240) 

8 12 8 ταῖς ἄνευ λυπῶν ἡδοναῖς] 
Comp. Mic. Eth. vil. 12..2 1152 b 36 ff. 
ἐπεὶ καὶ ἄνευ λύπης καὶ ἐπιθυμίας εἰσὶν ἧ- 
δοναί, οἷον αἱ τοῦ θεωρεῖν ἐνέργειαι : Χ. 3. 
71173 Ὁ 16 ff. ἄλυποι γάρ εἰσιν αἵ τε μαθη- 
ματικαὶ καὶ τῶν κατὰ τὰς αἰσθήσεις αἱ διὰ 
τῆς ὀσφρήσεως, καὶ ἀκροάματα δὲ καὶ ὁρά- 
ματα πολλὰ καὶ μνῆμαι καὶ ἐλπίδες. Taken 
from Plato PAil. 51 B—s52 B where occur 
αἱ περὶ τὰ καλὰ λεγόμενα χρώματα Kal περὶ 
τὰ σχήματα, καὶ τῶν ὀσμῶν αἱ πλεῖσται, 
καὶ αἱ τῶν φθόγγων ; also αἱ περὶ τὰ- μα- 
θήματα ἡδοναί. (Eaton.) SusEM. (241) 


One could hardly have supposed that 
this last was a fruitful source of crime. 

9 ἄκος] Here is a digression into the 
region of practical suggestions and expe- 
dients, in the same spirit as VII(VI). c. 5, 
VilI(v). cc. 8, 9. 

10 ἐργασία] constant employment. 

σωφροσύνη] Cp. 2. (206 Ὁ) on 6 8 9. 
SUSEM. (242) 

Here this word means self-restraint 
generally, and not thrift, as before. 

Ir παρὰ φιλοσοφίας] As in 5 § 15, 
‘culture.’ The education of the citizens 
and the elevation of the masses are the 
leading ideas of B. v(vu11). 

12 αἱ γὰρ ἀλλαι sc. ἡδοναί. 

ἀνθρώπων δέονται] Compare Vic. Eth. 
Χ. 7. 4 11774 27 ff. τῶν μὲν γὰρ πρὸς 
τὸ ζῆν ἀναγκαίων...., τοῖς δὲ τοιούτοις viz. 
τοῖς πρὸς τὸ ζῆν ἀναγκαίοις, ἱκανῶς κεχορη- 
γημένων ὁ μὲν δίκαιος δεῖται πρὸς οὖς δικαιο- 
πραγήσει καὶ μεθ' ὧν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ 
σώφρων καὶ ὁ ἀνδρεῖος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἕκαστος, ὁ δὲ σοφὸς καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ὧν... 
ὅμως αὐταρκέστατος: ΙΧ. 4. 5 τι6ό 8 56 ἔ. 
(Eaton). ὅϑσ8ΕΜ. (248) 

_ 818 14 τυραννοῦσιν οὐχ ἵνα μὴ p.] ‘It 
is not to keep out the cold that men be- 
come tyrants.’ Cp. Vic. Eth, v. 6. 7 1134 
Ὁ 6 ff. μισθὸς dpa τις δοτέος < ἐπεὶ οὐθὲν 
αὐτῷ πλέον εἶναι δοκεῖ, εἴπερ δίκαιος, 
τοῦτο δὲ τιμὴ καὶ γέρας" ὅτῳ δὲ μὴ ἱκανὰ τὰ 
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] 
μεγάλαι, ἂν ἀποκτείνῃ τις οὐ -κλέπτην ἀλλὰ CF 
τύραννον) ὥστε πρὸς τὰς μικρὰς ἀδικίας. βοηθητικὸς μόνον 
§146 τρόπος τῆς Φαλέου πολιτείας. τ“ ἔτι τὰ πολλὰ βούλεται 9 
κατασκευάξειν ἐξ ὧν τὰ πρὸς αὑτοὺς πολιτεύσονται καλῶς, 
δεῖ δὲ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς γειτνιώντας καὶ τοὺς ἔξωθεν πάντας. 

20 ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα τὴν πολιτείαν συντετάχθαι πρὸς τὴν πολε- 
g15 μικὴν ἰσχύν, περὶ ἧς ἐκεῖνος οὐδὲν εἴρηκεν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
περὶ τῆς κτήσεως. δεῖ γὰρ οὐ μόνον πρὸς τὰς πολιτικὰς 
χρήσεις ἱκανὴν ὑπάρχειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἔξωθεν κιν- 
δύνους: διόπερ οὔτε τοσοῦτον δεῖ πλῆθος ὑπάρχειν ὧν οἱ 
“8 πλησίον καὶ κρείττους ἐπιθυμήσουσιν, οἱ δὲ ἔχοντες ἀμύνειν 
οὐ δυνήσονται τοὺς ἐπιόντας, οὔθ᾽ οὕτως ὀλίγην ὥστε μὴ δύ- 
§ 16 vac Bas πόλεμον ὑπενεγκεῖν μηδὲ τῶν ἴσων καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων. ἀκεῖ- τι 
(vos μὲν οὖν οὐδὲν διώρικεν, δεῖ δὲ τοῦτο μὴ λανθάνειν, [Ὁ] τί 
συμφέρει πλῆθος οὐσίας. 


τ αἱ τιμαὶ 


” μὴ " [4 \ \ 
to@S OV) aptoTos opos TO μὴ λυσι- 


17 ert Th... 37 πολιορκίας transposed by Susem. to follow Ὁ 13 ἐατέον || δεῖ 
κατασκενάζεσθαι Susem.! wrongly from William, -« φι:- λεῖ κατασκευάζεσθαι ? Schmidt, 
βούλεται κατασκευάζεσθαι ὃ Susem.!, but see Dittenberger of.c. p. 1365, βουλεύεται 
κατασκευάζειν ΜΒ || 20 dpa] γὰρ ὃ Koraes, but see Dittenberger 2c. || 24 ὧν] 
ὥστε Spengel, but see Vahlen Aristot. Aufsdtze II. p. 21 (Wiener Sitzungsber., phil.- 
hist. Cl. LXXIL. p. 23) || 25 ἐπιθυμοῦσιν Pi, ἐπιθυμοῦ M® || 


ἀμύνεσθαι Ridgeway 


Ι 26 οὔτ᾽ <otclav>? Schmidt, but κτῆσιν can be understood from what precedes _|| 
28 [δεῖ...Ὁ 13 ἐατέον] Bender, [δεῖ...37 πολιορκία] Susem.?, probably right: see 


Comm. || 
Lindau. 


τοιαῦτα, οὗτοι γίγνονται τύραννοι: IV. 1. 42, 
1122 ἃ 3 ff.: meanness is shown in petty 
gains,—those who take on a large scale, 
despots who plunder cities and not tem- 
ples, are called πονηροί, ἀσεβεῖς, ἄδικοι, but 
not mean, ἀνελεύθεροι (Eaton). SUSEM. 
(244) 

διὸ] The crime is greater because the 
excuse is less: it is not διὰ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα. 
Hence the higher reward given to those 
who punish it. ᾿ 

814 19 δεῖ δὲ κτλ] The same criti- 
cism as was passed on the Laws, 6 § 7. 
That the constitution must necessarily 
have reference to the maintenance of the 
military force follows directly from the 
assumption of the military régime which 
Plato and Aristotle make without reserve. 
Cp. again vil(v1). 6. 88 1—5. 
_ § 15 24 πλῆθος 5ς. τῆς κτήσεως. v= 
Gare rovrwv; as ἐξ ἧς, 8 9. 

28 οἱ wAnoloy=ol πέλας, Rhet. τ. 5. 
17 where see Cope’s rote. 

ἀμύνειν τοὺς ἐπιόντας may perhaps 


τί Conring, ὅ τι Stahr Susem.! in the text, ὅτι I Ar. Bk., ᾧ τί 
Bender retains ὅτι and suggests πλῆθός «τι: 


be defended by Plato Phaedrus 260 B 
πολεμίους ἀμύνειν. But see Crztical Notes. 

27 πόλεμον... ὁμοίων] to support a 
war even with an equal or similar power, 
ἴσοι καὶ ὅμοιοι τε ἃ state of the same stand- 
ing, an equal. 

§ 16 We should not fail to decide 
what limit to property is advisable. 

28 δεῖ δὲ κτλ] This limitation-has been 
sufficiently noticed in the preceding § 15, 
yet the repetition might be justified, if it 
now appeared under a new form, much 
sharper and better defined. This would 
not be the case unless the second expla- 
nation of 29 ἴσως οὖν κτλ, as given in the 
next note, were correct. But, as is there 
shown, this can hardly be accepted. That 
being so, there is certainly then fairly 
good reason to suspect, with Bender, that 
it is now appended solely for the purpose 
of introducing the anecdote about Eubu- 
los. SUSEM. (246) 

290 tows oby...31 οὐσίαν] ‘ Perhaps 
the best limit of wealth is that its excess 


ΤΙ. 7. 18] 1267 1ὅ--1967 37. 267 


80 τελεῖν τοῖς κρείττοσι διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν πολεμεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ (IV) 

ϑιτ οὕτως ὡς ἂν καὶ μὴ ἐχόντων τοσαύτην οὐσίαν. -olov Εὔβου- 
λος Αὐτοφραδάτου μέλλοντος ᾿Αταρνέα πολιορκεῖν ἐκέλευ- 
σεν αὐτόν, σκεψάμενον ἐν πόσῳ χρόνῳ λήψεται τὸ χωρίον, 
λογίσασθαι τοῦ χρόνου τούτου τὴν δαπάνην' ἐθέλειν yap édaT- 

85. τὸν τούτου λαβὼν ἐκλείπειν ἤδη τὸν ᾿Αταρνέα' ταῦτα δ᾽ εἰ- 
πὼν ἐποίησε τὸν Αὐτοφραδάτην σύννουν γενόμενον παύσα- 

818 σθαι τῆς πολιορκίας. Ι ἔστε μὲν οὖν τι τῶν συμφερόντων τὸ 


34 ἐθέλειν δεῖν Τ' ὃ (debere William) || 35 ἐκλιπεῖν II? Bk. || 37 ἔστι μὲν...Ὁ 8 


ἀδικῶνται, with which goes Ὁ ὁ ov...... 13 ἐατέον, is believed by Susem. to be another 


recension of the preceding 1266 Ὁ 38 émel...1267 a 17 πολιτείας. 


should not make it profitable for the 
stronger to attack us, but should leave 
them no motive for so doing which they 
would not have had, even if our posses- 
sions had been less.’ The ellipse may 
be filled up thus, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως πολεμεῖν λυ- 
σιτελεῖν ws ἂν ἐπολέμησαν καὶ μὴ ἐχόντων, 
sc. τῶν ἡττόνων, τοσαύτην οὐσίαν. Our 
wealth should never tempt aggression : 
we should then only be exposed to the 
same attacks as a poorer state in our 
place. That is, we should aim at being 
the ‘lean wiry dogs’ with whom their 
neighbours are glad to make common 
cause against ‘fat and tender sheep’: 
Republic 1V 422 Ὁ. 

A less simple rendering has been pro- 
posed: ‘that is the best limit of wealth 
when a stronger power does not find it 
profitable tomake war upon us for the sake 
of the excess of the booty to be gained over the 
costs of victory, but when (even if it con- 
quers us) it is no better off than if it had 
not made so great az acquisition.’ This 
suits the sequel better, but somewhat 
strains the meaning of ὑπερβολὴν and 
οὐσίαν, besides leaving a harsh genitive 
absolute: ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως συμφέρειν ws ἂν συνέ- 
φερε μὴ ἐχόντων (τῶν κρειττόνων) τοσαύτην 
οὐσίαν. It can hardly be right. 

§ 17 During the last years of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Artaxerxes Ochos, 
the confusion in Asia Minor, more parti- 
cularly owing to the revolt of Artabazos, 
the satrap of Phrygia Lydia and Paphla- 
gonia, suggested the idea of wresting a 
part of the Hellenic lands on the coast of 
Asia from the Persians. The requisite 
means for effecting this were secured, and 
it was even possible to maintain the 
severance. Eubulos was a Bithynian by 
birth, a money-changer, i.e. banker, by 
trade, and at the same time ἀνὴρ φιλόσο- 


See Jutrod, Ὁ. 81 


gos, i.e. probably one of Plato’s scholars, 
like his freedman and successor Hermeias. 
Through the medium of his business he 
found he could execute such a scheme as 
this, and make himself absolute ruler 
(τύραννος) of Atarneus on the Aeolic coast 
of Mysia, and of the stronghold of Assos 
in the Troad with the adjacent districts : 
Vita Aristotelis in Westermann’s Βιογρά- 
got p. 402, Suidas s.vv. ᾿Αριστοτέλης, 
Ἑρμείας, Strabo ΧΙ. 610. Bockh (Her- 
metas of Atarneus in his Ges. Kl. Schriften 
vi. 183 ff.) tries to show, as others have 
done, that this event happened before 
359 B.C.; that in 359 Autophradates as 
general ‘of the Persian king marched 
against Artabazos and took him pri- 
soner, and that in the course of this 
same campaign he laid siege to Atarneus. 
The suggestion by which Eubulos raised 
the siege is, as Bockh remarks, one worthy 
of a banker. We know that he main- 
tained his power down to his death : also 
that it was not before 345/44 that his 
successor, the eunuch Hermeias, Aris- 
totle’s friend (see 1. 6. 9. 72. 56) was over- 
thrown by the Rhodian Mentor, the 
Persian commander-in-chief, and that 
solely by stratagem deceit and treachery. 
SuSEM. (247) 

Bergk’s posthumous paper Ox the chro- 
nology of king Artaxerxes ITI, Ochos, in 
Rhein. Mus, XXXVI. 1882. pp. 358—362 
fixes the fall of Hermeias and the escape 
of Aristotle and Xenocrates to Mitylene 
(and thence to Athens) in the year 345/44. 
Comp. Susemihl in Bursian’s Yehresber. 
XXX. 1882. pp. 4—7. 

36 σύννουν γενέσθαι, 
thoughtful, to reflect. 

That §§ 18—20 are parallel to §§ 1o— 
13 has been explained /ztrod. p. 80 f. 

§18 37 ἔστι μὲν...38 πολίται5] Comp. 
line 3 ὧν dxos...4 οὐσίας. 


to become 
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\ > + " > a ἢ \ \ \ , 

τὰς οὐσίας ἴσας εἶναι τοῖς πολίταις πρὸς τὸ μὴ στασιάξειν( 
\ 5 , ’ \ , Oy € > An ΕΝ σε Υ ΟΝ, 
πρὸς αλλήλους, OV μὴν μέγα οὐδὲν ὡς εἰπεῖν. καὶ yap ἂν οἱ 
py] > 5 Ἀ ¢ 2 ” ” ” διὸ ὶ 
40 χαρίεντες ἀγανακτοῖεν [ἂν] ὡς οὐκ ἴσων ὄντες ἄξιοι, διὸ καὶ 
819 φαίνονται πολλάκις ἐπιτιθέμενον καὶ στασιάξοντες" ἔτι δ᾽ 
τοογν ἡ πονηρία τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἄπληστον, καὶ τὸ πρῶτον μὲν ika- 

τὰ ῃ , “ δ᾽ ἠδ a> 3 , ες δὲ 
ψὸν διωβολία μόνον, ὅταν ἤδη τοῦτ᾽ ἢ πάτριον, ἀεὶ δέον- 
ἄπειρος γὰρ ἡ 
τῆς ἐπιθυμίας φύσις, ἧς πρὸς τὴν ἀναπλήρωσιν οἱ πολλοὶ 

n an 9 ¥ 3 , [οὶ a A. hd rd © 
820 ζῶσιν. τῶν οὖν τοιούτων ἀρχή, μᾶλλον τοῦ Tas οὐσίας ὁμα- 


n ᾿ Ψ ες ΕΝ μὰ 
ται τοῦ πλείονος, ἕως εἰς ἄπειρον ἔλθωσιν. 


Ld 


6 λίζειν, τὸ τοὺς μὲν ἐπιεικεῖς TH φύσει τοιούτους παρασκευά- 
tev ὥστε μὴ βούλεσθαι πλεονεκτεῖν, τοὺς δὲ φαύλους ὥστε μὴ 
ὦσι καὶ μὴ ἀδικῶν- 
οὐσίας εἴρηκεν. περὶ 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ δούλων 


o 


δύνασθαι: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, ἂν ἥττους τε 
821 ται. οὐ καλῶς δὲ οὐδὲ τὴν ἰσότητα τῆς 
loydp τὴν τῆς γῆς κτῆσιν ἰσάξει μόνον, 


38 ἴσας after εἶναι TI? Bk., perhaps I’; possibly right || 40 ἂν I? Bk., omitted 


by Πὶ 


1267 Ὁ 5 ἀρχή is corrupt: ἄκη Scaliger, ἄκος Schneider, ἀρωγή M. Vermehren, 
ἀλκή ? Madvig probably right, «ἀπαλλαγῆς: or <larpelas> ἀρχή Schmidt; ἀρκεῖ 


Koraes, certainly not right 


38 πρὸς τὸ μὴ στασιάζειν recalls 
στασιάζουσι of § το. 

390 οὐ μὴν μέγα κτλ] a 16 ὥστε πρὸς 
τὰς μικρὰς ἀδικίας κτλ. ; 

kal γὰρ dv κτλ] “For even then (ἐὰν 
ἴσαι al κτήσεις, § 10) the higher classes 
would be discontented, as they lay claim 
to something more than an equal share, 
and hence are often found aggressive and 
factious.”’ 

40 οὐκ ἴσων] ἀλλὰ πλείονος: on the 
ground that they deserve something more 
than an equal share, something propor- 
tionately greater. Comp. III. 13. 13 and 
Thuc. VIII. 89. 4 πάντες γὰρ αὐθημερὸν 
ἀξιοῦσιν οὐχ ὅπως ἴσοι ἀλλὰ Kal πολὺ πρῶ- 
τος αὐτὸς ἕκαστος εἶναι. In Thue. 1. 132 
8 2 μὴ toos=superior. 

819 1267b2 διωβολία] This refers 
to the so-called θεωρικόν, a grant of pub- 
lic money to provide for shows or public 
amusements introduced at Athens after 
Pericles’ time. In the first instance at 
those festivals only at which plays were 
exhibited, the sum of two obols, the price 
of an ordinary seat in the theatre, was 
paid from the state-chest to the lessee of 
the theatre for every citizen present. 
(Every one who went to the theatre re- 
ceived a counter which he gave up on 
going in; the lessee collected from the 
state the two obols for every counter; but 


he had to pay a rent out of his receipts 
and to keep the theatre in repair. See 
Benndorf Beitriige in Zeitschrift f. d. ost. 
Gymn. XXVI. 1875. p. 23 ff.) Subse- 
quently the poorer citizens received the 
like dole for all the other festivals, and 
these outgoings swallowed up no small 
part of the revenues. See Bockh Pudlic 
Econ. of Athens p. 217 Eng. tr., Scho- 
mann Antiquities 1 Ὁ, 341, p. 438 ff. Eng. 
tr. An Attic obol=1°3¢. of our money, 
a little more than five farthings, or 11 
German Pfennige: Hultsch Greek and 
Roman Metrology p. 172. SUSEM. (245) 

4 ἧς πρὸς τὴν ἀναπλήρωσιν κτλ] 
Comp. ἃ § ὅτως χαίρωσι καὶ μὴ ἐπιθυμῶσιν. 

8 20 6 τὸ τοὺς μὲν...7 πλεονεκτεῖν] 
Substantially the same remedy as in § 12 
τρίτον δ᾽ et τινες.. «ἄκος. 

8 21 The argument from inconsis- 
tency is pressed from opposite sides here 
and in 6 ὃ 15. Phaleas must have meant 
to include personal property, § 3. 

10 ἔστι δὲ καὶ δούλων κτλ] Comp. 
Rhet. τ. 5. 7 πλούτου δὲ μέρη νομίσμα- 
τος πλῆθος, γῆς χωρίων κτῆσις, ἔτι δὲ 
ἐπίπλων κτῆσις καὶ βοσκημάτων καὶ 
ἀνδραπόδων, where Cope explains ἔπι- 
mda. as ‘‘moveables” opposed to fixtures, 
such as houses and land. Hence furni- 
ture, even if of bronze, Xen. Oecon. 1x. 6, 
Thue. 111. 68. 
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καὶ βοσκημάτων πλοῦτος καὶ νομίσματος, καὶ κατασκευὴ (IV) 

πολλὴ τῶν καλουμένων ἐπίπλων. ἢ πάντων οὖν τούτων ἰσό- 
822 τήτα ζητητέον ἢ τάξιν τινὰ μετρίαν, ἢ πάντα ἐατέον. φαί- 

νεται δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς νομοθεσίας κατασκευάζων τὴν πόλιν μι- 
τ κράν, εἴ γ᾽ οἱ τεχνῖται πάντες δημόσιοι ἔσονται καὶ μὴ 
828 πλήρωμά τι παρέξονται τῆς πόλεως. GAN εἴπερ δεῖ δη- 
μοσίους εἶναι τοὺς τὰ κοινὰ ἐργαζομένους, δεῖ καθάπερ ἐν 
᾿Ἐπιδάμνῳ τε, καὶ Διόφαντός ποτε κατεσκεύαζεν ᾿Αθήνησι, 
τοῦτον ἔχειν τὸν τρόπον. 

περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς Φαλέου πολιτείας σχεδὸν ἐκ τούτων ἄν 
τίς θεωρήσειεν, εἴ τι τυγχάνει καλῶς εἰρηκὼς ἢ μὴ κα- 
8 λώς: Ἱππόδαμος δὲ Evpuddvtos Μιλήσιος, ὃς καὶ τὴν τῶν V 


18 


20 


16 δεῖ] δὴ P§4Q>T> UL Ar. Ald. and ΡΖ (1st hand, emended by corr.1) || 
17 δεῖ] καὶ with a comma after 16 εἴπερ Bernays; if so, ἐργαζομένους <pévovs> 
Susem.; probably right, but see Comm. The same sense can be obtained by Well- 
don’s punctuation εἴπερ δεῖ δημοσίους εἶναι, τοὺς τὰ κοινὰ ἐργαζομένους δεῖ, καθάπερ 
provided ὡς be inserted after 18 τε καὶ || 18 ὡς inserted by Morel Bk. before Διό- 
gavros, omitted by II; the translations of William and Ar. are no warrant that they 


had ὡς in their mss. || 21 τι] res II? ἢ 
passage had been suspected by Fiilleborn. 


8 22 15 Sypdcvor=public servants. 
Such were the executioners and physicians 
always (see III. 11. 11 δημιουργός -- ἰατρός): 
also ναυπηγοί and others, Plato Gorg. 
455 B with Dr Thompson’s note, Po/itz- 
CUS 259 A. 

16 πλήρωμά τι παρέξονται τῆς πόλεως] 
Exactly Plato’s expression Rep. 371 E 
πλήρωμα δὴ πόλεως εἰσὶ καὶ μισθωτοί 
(Eaton). SusEM. (248) 

Comp. II. 13. 13, VI(IV). 4. 12. 

§ 23 17 ἐν Ἐπιδάμνῳ κτλὶ “No 
one but a political dreamer or dreamy 
politician like Phaleas could hatch the 
thought that the handicrafts throughout 
the city should be carried on by public 
slaves. The proposal made at Athens by 
Diophantos, we do not know when, was 
that only the artizans who worked for the 
community were to be public slaves”; 
Béckh Staatsh. 1. 65. [not in the Eng. 
trans.] This was certainly the case at 
Epidamnos. With the present text this 
sense can only be obtained by interpreting 
the words τοὺς τὰ κοινὰ ἐργαζομένους to 
mean ‘those who do common work for 
the whole community’; and we should be 
forced to assume that even Phaleas’ pro- 
posal went no further than this, which is 
very improbable, Hence the alteration 


22 [ὃς ..... 28 βουλόμενος] Congreve; the 
See Comm. 


suggested by Bernays is tempting. The 
archon of the year Ol. 96, 2 = 395/4 was 
named Diophantos, but he can hardly 
have been the man. ‘Aelian relates that 
the people of Epidamnos allowed any one 
who liked to settle amongst them as a 
resident, ᾿Επιδάμνιοι ἐπιδημεῖν καὶ μετοι- 
κεῖν παρεῖχον τῷ βουλομένῳ: V. 47. τι. 
16” (J. G. Schneider). But this fact 
throws no light on the passage. On the 
constitution of Epidamnos see further 111. 
16 § τ, vill(v). « ὃ 10, 4 8 7 2. Svu- 
SEM. (249) 

Bernays renders: ‘‘ But if (this propo- 
sal is to be tried), state-slaves ought only 
to be employed upon works for state 
objects, and the arrangement must be 
made as it is found in Epidamnos and as 
Diophantos, wanted to introduce it at 
Athens.” 

c. 8 Examination of the scheme of 
Hippodamos of Miletus. This chapter 
is analysed p. τοῦ f. 

§ 1 22 ‘ImmdéSapos] See Excursus 
11 to B, 11 p. 331 ff.: also K. F. Hermann 
De Hippodamo Milesio (Marburg 1841). 
SUSEM. (250) 

This chapter is treated slightly by 
Hildenbrand pp. 58—61, Oncken 1, 
213—218, Henkel 162--165. See also 
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4 ᾿ 
πόλεων διαίρεσιν εὗρε καὶ τὸν ἸΠειραιᾶ κατέτεμεν, γενόμενος (V) 

: , A 
καὶ περὶ τὸν ἄλλον βίον πέριττότερος διὰ φιλοτιμίαν οὕτως 

tal a I 
a3 ὥστε δοκεῖν ἐνίοις ζῆν περιεργότερον τριχῶν τε πλήθει 
i Ἁ > 
καὶ κόμης, ἔτι δὲ ἐσθῆτος εὐτελοῦς μὲν ἀλεεινῆς δὲ οὐκ 
2 a n 4 > ‘ Ν \ \ \ , 
ἐν τῷ χειμῶνι μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ TOUS θερινοὺς χρό- 


Ὡ 


νους, λόγιος δὲ καὶ περὶ τὴν ὅλην φύσιν 
πρῶτος τῶν μὴ πολιτευομένων ἐνεχείρησέ 
κατεσκεύαζε δὲ τὴν 
μὲν μυρίανδρον, εἰς τρία δὲ μέρη διῃρημένην' 


82 εἰπεῖν τῆς ἀρίστης. 


εἶναι βουλόμενος, 
τι περὶ πολιτείας 
πόλιν τῷ πλήθει 
ἐποίει γὰρ 


a \ 7 / a δὲ , , δὲ \ 
εν μὲν μέρος TEXVITAS, εν Εε yewpryous, TpLTov € TO προ- 


ω 


πολεμοῦν καὶ τὰ ὅπλα ἔχον. διήρει δ᾽ εἰς τρία μέρη «καὶ» τὴν 


23 metped (not παιρεᾶ as Susem.} gave) P234QbT>(?)UP || 26 Kouns] κόσμω 
πολυτελεῖ II? Ar. Bk. Bernays and yp. p! in the margin, καλλωπισμῷ Bender, 


κόσμῳ Ridgeway, κοσμήσεσιν Welldon || 


Bender Ridgeway Welldon, ἐπ᾽ Bernays 
32 μὲν omitted by M®Q? || 
<xal> τὴν Schmidt 


Ar. Ald. || 
Q?T> Ald. and U® (1st hand) || 


M. Erdmann On Hippodamos and sym- 
metrical town architecture in Greece in 
Philologus XLII. 1883. pp. 193—227. 

22 ὃς Kal...28 βουλόμενος] Fiilleborn 
remarked long since: ‘‘every reader must 
be struck with one strange thing in this 
introductory notice by Aristotle, viz. the 
picture he draws of Hippodamos. With 
what object has he preserved for posterity 
these proofs of the man’s vanity and 
effeminacy? Do they serve to explain 
the spirit of his work? 1 doubt it.” And 
Congreve, who rightly holds that this 
description would be more consistent 
with Theophrastos than with Aristotle, 
suggests that here we may reasonably 
suspect a later hand. SuSEM. (252) 

23. κατέτεμεν] cut out, i.e. laid out the 
streets; Pindar Pyth. 5. 84 εὐθύτομον 
KkaréOnke...ckupwray ὁδόν. 

25 tiv περιεργότερον] was held to 
be somewhat affected in his way of life. 

In the following words ἐσθῆτος must 
be taken with πλήθει according to the 
reading of II? adopted in the text. It is 
plausible to make it depend upon some 
word like κόσμῳ, the reading of II? (so 
Ridgeway, who quotes Aeschyl. Sz. 
246 for κόσμος, meaning fashion or style of 
dress), or possibly καλλωπισμῷ or κοσ- 
μήσεσι, which are the conjectures of 
Bender and Welldon respectively. 

τριχῶν τε πλήθει Kal κόμης] In Sparta 
it remained the custom, on account of 
war and warlike exercises, to wear long 


ἔτι δὲ omitted by ΤΡ Sepulveda’s codices 


Ι 28 λόγος P23T, σπουδαῖος W? L* 
33 τὰ L® and UP (corr.), τὸ M® Pl-2-5-4 


hair from the time of entering upon the 
military age. But at Athens from early 
times it became the practice to cut the 
hair upon attaining the full age for civic 
rights and to wear it short from that time 
onwards. Not to do so passed for vanity, 
foppishness, dandyism. The orator He- 
gesippos, a contemporary and supporter 
of Demosthenes, was on this account 
nicknamed Κρωβύλος or Top-knot. The 
knights alone are said to have kept the 
privilege of wearing long hair: μὴ φθονεῖθ᾽ 
ἡμῖν κομῶσι, Aristoph. Knights 580. See 
Becker Charikles 111. 233 ff. ed. 2, Eng. 
trans. pp. 453—55- SUSEM. (261) 

26 εὐτελοῦς] of cheap material, though 
warm. 

28 λόγιος] a man of learning, as in 
IV(VII). ro. 3 and often in Herodotos (Con- 
greve). Suidas calls him μετεωρολόγος. 

8 2 30 τὴν πόλιν] Oncken 1. 214 
n. (1) takes this to mean that in the 
10,000 are included not the citizens only 
but the entire free population. But ac- 
cording to the design of Hippodamos 
§ 7, not merely those who bear arms but 
also the artizans and husbandmen are to , 
be citizens, although it must be conceded 
to Aristotle’s criticism 88 8—12, that his 
end could hardly have been attained in 
such a manner. SUSEM. (258) 

8 3 33 Supper δ᾽ els τρία μέρη κτλ] 
So too Aristotle Iv (viI). cc. 9, 10. 
(Eaton.) Cp. u. (365) on 11. τὸ § 8. 
SUSEM. (esa) 
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χώραν, τὴν μὲν ἱερὰν τὴν δὲ δημοσίαν τὴν δ᾽ ἰδίαν ὅθεν (V) 
88 μὲν τὰ νομιξόμενα ποιήσουσι πρὸς τοὺς θεούς, ἱεράν,. ἀφ᾽ ὧν 

δ᾽ οἱ προπολεμοῦντες βιώσονται, κοινήν, τὴν δὲ τῶν γεωργῶν 
84 ἰδίαν. ᾧετο δ᾽ εἴδη καὶ τῶν νόμων εἶναι τρία μόνον περὶ 

ὧν γὰρ αἱ δίκαι γίνονται, τρία ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸν ἀριθμόν, {P+ 
ὕβριν βλάβην θάνατον. ἐνομοθέτει δὲ καὶ δικαστήριον ὃν 
4070, κύριον, εἰς ὃ πάσας ἀνάγεσθαι δεῖν τὰς μὴ καλῶς κεκρί- 

σθαι δοκούσας δίκας: τοῦτο δὲ κατεσκεύαζεν ἐκ τινῶν γε- 


w68a so, ε A \ , 2 a , 3 Ν 
βδρόντων αἱρετῶν. τὰς δὲ κρίσεις ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις οὐ διὰ 


ψηφοφορίας 


ΝΜ / a 
@eto γίνεσθαι δεῖν, 


ἀλλὰ φέρειν ἕκαστον πι- 


νάκιον, ἐν ᾧ γράφειν, εἰ καταδικάζοι ἁπλῶς [τὴν δίκην], εἰ 


35 ἱερά P3Q>T>L? and P2(rst hand, emended by corr.?) || 37 δὲ καὶ εἴδη Τ' 


apparently, possibly right || 40 δεῖ II! 


1268 a 2 wero omitted by W?L* Ald., in P4 inserted in the margin || 3 xara- 
δικάζει ῬῚ and rst hand of P?3 (emended by corr.!) || τὴν δίκην omitted by I 


38 ἀφ᾽ dv δ᾽ κτλ] Here there is just 
a germ of Plato’s ideal state, when we 
consider that the soldiers answer to the 
second order, and the artizans and far- 
mers together to the third order of citi- 
zens in the Republic. However even when 
viewed in this light the differences be- 
tween the two schemes are as great as 
the reserablances. But the state proposed 
in the Zaws may be described as hardly 
anything more than an improved working 
out of Phaleas’ ideal. Comp. L. Stein 
op. ¢. p. 162 ἔ. SUSEM. (255) 

8 4 37 ᾧετο κτὰ] See Exc. 11. to 
B. 11 p. 333 f- SUSEM. (255 Ὁ) 

ὕβρις and βλάβη answer to crimes 
against the person and against property. 
Not precisely however; for ὕβρις implies 
insult; it is whatever wounds the feelings 
or honour, whether accompanied by vio- 
lence or not. Whereas βλάβη implies 
loss or damage sustained, whether to per- 
son or property. See “het. 1. 12. 26, 11. 
2. 5 with Cope’s excellent comments. 

39 ἐνομοθέτει δὲ...1] This idea of a 
court of appeal is further evidence that 
Hippodamos had a fine sense for juris- 
prudence. It is appropriated by Plato 
also Zaws VI 767 C—E, ΧΙ 956 Cc ἢ. 
(Oncken). Cp. also Exc. 11. SUSEM. 
(256) 

40 τὸ κύριον =the supreme court. 

§5 1268 a1 οὐ διὰ ψηφοφορίας] In 
the Athenian courts the voting was secret: 
each juryman (δικαστὴς) received two 
ballots, one for condemnation, the other 


for acquittal; and there were two ums, 
one of copper, into which the ballot con- 
taining the verdict was thrown, the other 
of wood, into which the other, unused 
ballots were thrown. The ballots for 
voting were either differently coloured 
stones or small metal balls, or even dif- 
ferently coloured beans or shells. At 
what time the one or other of these were 
used is not known. Stones were cer- 
tainly the most common; a black stone 
served for condemnation, a white one for 
acquittal: with balls of metal, one with a 
hole in it served for the former purpose, 
a whole one served for the latter purpose. 
Equality of votes was counted as acquit- 
tal. (Meier and Schomann Attesche Pro- 
cess 720 ff.) SuUSEM. (257) 

Aristotle himself is our authority for 
the voting at Athens: see Frag. 1548b 
5—41 of the Berlin ed. 

2 ἀλλὰ φέρειν ἕκαστον κτλὶ Nearly 
the same arrangement was actually intro- 
duced amongst the Romans: a fact which 
shows how clearly this proposal testifies 
to a legal mind of great originality. At 
Rome the voting was by tablets in the 
manner here proposed, leaving it to the 


‘-iudices to affirm not simply condemna- 


tion (C) or acquittal (A), but also a ver- 
dict of ‘“‘not proven” (NL, non liquet). 
That Aristotle (§ 13 f.) is as yet quite un- 
able to realize to himself the proper mean- 
ing of the proposal is a further proof of 
its originality. (L. Stein.) Comp. x. 
(268) on 88 13—15. SUSEM. (2658) 
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ἈΝ ' a 
δ᾽ ἀπολύοι ἁπλῶς, κενὸν <édv>, εἰ δὲ τὸ μὲν τὸ δὲ μή, τοῦτε 
5 διορίζειν. νῦν γὰρ οὐκ ᾧετο νενομοθετῆσθαι καλῶς: ἀναγκά- 
ρίζειν. uy yap ᾳ μ Ul Ὕ 
3 tg a BY a n fal Ul yy ν 
86 lev γὰρ ἐπιορκεῖν [ἢ] ταῦτα ἢ ταῦτα δικάζοντας. ἔτι δὲ 
νόμον ἐτίθει περὶ τῶν εὑρισκόντων τι τῇ πόλει συμφέρον, 
“ , a τ ΠΑ το ΩΝ n 2 a , 
ὅπως τυγχάνωσι τιμῆς, καὶ τοῖς παισὶ τῶν ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ τε- 
λευτώντων ἐκ δημοσίου γίνεσθαι τὴν τροφήν, ὡς οὔπω τοῦτο 
10 παρ᾽ ἄλλοις νενομοθετημένον' ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις οὗτος 
§76 νόμος νῦν καὶ ἐν ἑτέραις τῶν πόλεων. τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχοντας ὑπὸ 
τοῦ δήμου αἱρετοὺς εἶναι πάντας᾽ δῆμον δ᾽ ἐποίει τὰ τρία 
L a / " “4 ἢ e ‘4 2 a a 
μέρη τῆς πόλεως" τοὺς δ᾽ αἱρεθέντας ἐπιμελεῖσθαι κοινῶν 
καὶ ξενικῶν καὶ ὀρφανικῶν. 
‘ \ > na \ . t 3 I lal € 
τι. τὰ μὲν οὖν πλεῖστα Kal τὰ μάλιστα ἀξιόλογα τῆς Ἵππο- 
4 ἀπολύει M®P!Q?, ἀπολύσοι 15 || <édav> Meier (De bonis damnatorum p. 58) 


|| <xal> τοῦτο Meier /.c. perhaps rightly || 6 ἢ omitted by Τ' Μ', ἢ ταῦτα omitted 
by L* and P! (1st hand, both words added by p*) [7] Susem.1, but see Dittenberger 


op.c. p. 1360 ἢ. |] 
ἐτίθει δὲ νόμον P23 QhT>L*® Ald. Bk. 


of ἄλλοις Spengel, but see Dittenberger of.c. p. 1369 ff. and Comm. || 
P3-4 Q>T> Ls Ald. and P? (ist hand, emended by corr.?) || 
14 καὶ ξενικῶν omitted by Μ' and P# (rst hand, supplied by p! 


αἱρετοὺς II? Bk. |} 
in the margin) 


5 dvaykdfew sc. τὸν νόμον. 

8 6 9 ὡς οὔπω κτλ] “just as if this 
law had not been made before elsewhere.” 
So K.F. Hermann De Hippodamo Ὁ. 44, 
who is defended by Dittenberger (Gott. 
gel. Anz. 1874 p. 1369) against Spengel. 
It is true that ws with the participle 
might equally mean (1) because in fact, 
as in Pl. Phaedr. 245 E ὡς ταύτης οὔσης 
φύσεως, or (2) because as he thought (ὡς 
οὐκ ὃν ἀδύνατον 5 § 6): but νῦν is not de- 
cisive in favour of (1), see 2. (259). 

οὔπω, not μήπω; cp. Lysias 14 § 10 
ἐτόλμησεν ἀναβῆναι, ws οὐκ ἐξεσόμενον τῇ 
πόλει δίκην λαμβάνειν : 27 § 16 ὥσπερ τοῦ 
ὀνείδους ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῆς ζημίας αὐτοῖς μέλον : 
Xen. Cyr. v. τ. 13 ὡς οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον τὸ 
κλέπτειν, αἰτίᾳ τὸν κλέπτοντα. The clause 
is virtually oblique, and the negative is 
reproduced unchanged, 

10 ἔστι δὲ.. νῦν] Here as often νῦν = 
as things are, ‘ under the existing system” 
not simply =now, as Spengel explains it. 
Unless one follows Spengel in an unten- 
able alteration of the text, the drift of the 
passage can only be a censure upon Hip- 
podamos, which is even in this form 
quite intelligible, though it would cer- 
tainly have been more clearly expressed 
as follows: ‘‘ whereas a law like this was 


ἔτι δὲ ἐτίθει νόμον P4 in the margin, in the text ἐτίθει is omitted, 


Ὁ τοῦτο] τότε and 10 “EAAnow instead 
11 ἑτέροις 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου after 12 


already at the time in force at Athens.” 
We cannot however prove the date of 
this Athenian regulation (on which Wila- 
mowitz Aus Kydathen p. 26 may also 
be consulted), but the present passage 
would seem to make it earlier than the 
treatise of Hippodamos. It is quite pos- 
sible that Aristotle’s censure is unfair; 
for who is to inform us that in its author’s 
intention the scheme of Hippodamos was 
restricted to new proposals, never before 
realized? Cp. Hermann of. c. 43 f. 
SUSEM. (259 Cp. for νῦν § 5, 6.1 § 3, 
3§ 6, 5§ 11, § 17, 6 § τι οὐχ ὁμοίως τότε 
(in Plato’s supposed state) καὶ νῦν (as 
things actually are), Rhet. 1. 1 § 4, 13544 
19 καθάπερ ἐν ἐνίαις γε νῦν ἐστὶ τῶν πόλεων. 

8 7 τι τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχοντας κτλ] ΑἹ] 
officials (perhaps even the priests) were 
consequently to be appointed by popular 
election and not by lot; comp. Excursus 
ΠΡ. 332. SUSEM. (260) 

12 δῆμον... πόλεως] It would seem 
that Hippodamos did not state whethe 
all three classes were eligible (Oncken). 
See however 2. (262). SUSEM., (261) 

13 τοὺς δ᾽ αἱρεθέντας] the magistrates 
elected to have the charge of state mat: 
ters and of the affairs of foreigners and 
minors in the city. 
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II. 8. 11] 1268 a 4—1268 a 36. 


δάμου τάξεως ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἄν τις πρῶτον μὲν τὴν (V) 
88 διαίρεσιν τοῦ πλήθους τῶν πολιτῶν. οἵ τε γὰρ τεχνῖται καὶ of γε- 
wpyol καὶ οἱ τὰ ὅπλα ἔχοντες κοινωνοῦσι τῆς πολιτείας πάντες, 
οἱ μὲν γεωργοὶ οὐκ ἔχοντες ὅπλα, οἱ δὲ τεχνῖται οὔτε γῆν οὔτε 
20 ὅπλα, ὥστε γίνονται σχεδὸν δοῦλοι τῶν τὰ ὅπλα κεκτημένων. 
89 μετέχειν μὲν οὖν πασῶν τῶν τιμῶν ἀδύνατον (ἀνάγκη γὰρ ἐκ 
τῶν τὰ ὅπλα ἐχόντων καθίστασθαι καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ πο- 
λιτοφύλακας καὶ τὰς κυριωτάτας ἀρχὰς ὡς εἰπεῖν) μὴ 
μετέχοντας δὲ τῆς πολιτείας πῶς οἷόν τε φιλικῶς ἔχειν 
28 πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν; ἀλλὰ δεῖ καὶ κρείττους εἶναι τοὺς τὰ ὅπλα 6 
γε κεκτημένους ἀμφοτέρων τῶν μερών᾽ τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐ ῥάδιον 
810 μὴ πολλοὺς ὄντας" εἰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔσται, τί δεῖ τοὺς ἄλλους μετέ- 
New τῆς πολιτείας καὶ κυρίους εἶναι τῆς τῶν ἀρχόντων κα- 
ταστάσεως; ἔτι οἱ γεωργοὶ τί χρήσιμοι τῇ πόλει; τεχνίτας 
30 μὲν γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι (πᾶσα γὰρ δεῖται πόλις τεχνιτῶν), 
καὶ δύνανται διαγίνεσθαι καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλε- 
σιν ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης᾽ οἱ δὲ γεωργοὶ πορίζοντες μὲν τοῖς τὰ 
ὅπλα κεκτημένοις τὴν τροφὴν εὐλόγως ἂν ἦσάν τι τῆς πό- 
λεως μέρος, νῦν δ᾽ ἰδίαν ἔχουσιν, καὶ ταύτην ἰδίᾳ γεωρ- 
811: γήσουσιν. ἔτι δὲ τὴν κοινήν, ap ἧς οἱ προπολεμοῦντες ἕξουσι Ἰ 
6 τὴν τροφήν, εἰ μὲν αὐτοὶ γεωργήσουσιν, οὐκ ἂν εἴη τὸ μά- 





(p. 42) 


17 of omitted by M® P}, [ol] Susem.! || 25 καὶ omitted by II? Ar. Bk. || 26 ye 
omitted by M* P}, [ye] Susem.4? || 34 ἰδίᾳ] ἰδίαν I! || γεωργοῦσιν Ar. Morel Bk, 


(1573), of a magistracy under this name 


16 τάξεως] scheme, polity: cp. ro 
8 4, 11§8. The fuller phrase is τάξις 
τῆς πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας 1. 2. τό, or τῆς 
πολιτείας 11. 6. τ, where the sense of 
ordering, arrangement, is as apparent as 
in 11. 2 § 4, or 11. § 9, or IIL, 1. 1. 

ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἄν τις πρῶτον] Aristotle 
criticizes (§§ 8--- 15) (1) the entire division 
into classes, (2) the special position of 
the agricultural class, 6) the innovations 
in the administration of justice. 

§8 20 δοῦλοι] This partly explains 
the proposal of Phaleas to make them 
δημόσιοι. 

89. 21 μετέχειν μὲν οὖν πασῶν κτλ] 
Yet Aristotle seems to assume this to 
have been the intention of Hippodamos. 
SUSEM. (262) 

Obviously he is applying his own 
standard πολίτης ὁ μετέχων ἀρχῆς. 

22 πολιτοφύλακας] what sort of ma- 
gistracy Aristotle understands by this 
word is not clear and is not sufficiently 
explained by the notice, viri(v). 6 § 6 2. 


Η. 


in Larisa. SUSEM. (263) 

As ταγοὶ are attested by an inscription 
for Larisa of 214 8.6. (Ridgeway 7rans- 
actions τὶ p. 138) it seems likely that Aris- 
totle there uses a different term in order 
to express the functions of the office. 

24 μὴ μετέχοντας δὲ κτλ} Aristotle 
himself altogether excludes the farmers, 
tradesmen, and artizans in his ideal state 
from the rights of citizenship; which is a 
much stronger measure. But possibly he 
thinks it is not essential for those who 
are thus excluded to be attached to the 
constitution, but that if they are to be 
citizens, it is. SUSEM. (264) 

810 31 διαγίνεσθαι-- Ἔτη subsistence ; 
so καταζῆν, καταγίγνεσθαι. 

33 εὐλόγως ἂν KTA] They would 
then be in the position of the δῆμος of 
the Republic. 

34 νῦν 8¢=whereas what Hippoda- 
mos proposes is that they shall have land 
of their own. 

18 
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χιίμον ἕτερον καὶ τὸ γεωργοῦν, βούλεται δ᾽ 6 νομοθέτης" 
δ᾽ ἕτεροί τινες ἔσονται τῶν τε τὰ ἴδια γεωργούντων καὶ τε 
μαχίμων, τέταρτον αὖ μόριον ἔσται τοῦτο τῆς πόλεως, οὐδ 
812 νὸς μετέχον, ἀλλὰ ἀλλότριον τῆς πολιτείας" ἀλλὰ μὴν 
41 τὶς τοὺς αὐτοὺς θήσει τούς τε τὴν ἰδίαν καὶ τοὺς τὴν κοιν' 
γεωργοῦντας, τό τε πλῆθος ἄπορον ἔσται τῶν καρπῶν ἐξ « 
1268 ἕκαστος γεωργήσει δύο οἰκίας, καὶ τίνος ἕνεκεν οὐκ εὖθ 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν κλήρων αὑτοῖς τε τὴν τροφ 
λήψονται καὶ τοῖς μαχίμοις παρέξουσιν; ταῦτα δὴ πάντα πο 
818 χὴν ἔχει ταραχήν. οὐ καλῶς δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁ περὶ τῆς κρίσει 
5 ἔχει νόμος, τὸ κρίνειν ἀξιοῦν διαιροῦντας τῆς δίκης amd 
γεγραμμένης, καὶ γίνεσθαι τὸν δικαστὴν διαιτητήν. τοῦτο γι 
ἐν μὲν τῇ διαίτῃ καὶ πλείοσιν ἐνδέχεται (κοινολογοῦνται γ. 
ἀλλήλοις περὶ τῆς κρίσεως), ἐν δὲ δικαστηρίοις ὁ 
ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὐναντίον τούτου τῶν νομοθετῶν οὗ TON 


τοῖς 


37 γεωργεῖν ΜΕΡῚ || ἕτερον εἶναι after νομοθέτης TM’, a similar gloss τούτ 
ἑτέρους εἶναι p? ἴῃ the margin || 39 αὖ] οὖν ΠΒ || τοῦτο after τῆς πόλεως Μ'ΡῚ 
42 Spengel thinks καρπῶν corrupt, Schmidt suspects ἄπορον, for which δυσπόρισ 
seems to him to be required by the sense 

1268 Ὁ τ yewpynoe Π Bk., ministrabit William, habeant ministrare Ar., doubtl 
on mere conjecture; hence erroneously ὑπουργήσει Vettori Susem*? and others 
δύο οἰκίας can hardly be sound, δυσὶν οἰκίαις Ar. Camerarius, <els> δύο οἰκίας F 
nays, δύο [οἰκίας] Busse not happily || 2 τῆς <adtrfs> Boécker (not ba 
--ὅλης:- τῆς Madvig, [καὶ] Bernays Susem.?; there is some corruption || 5 τὸ xplr 
ἀξιοῦν IL Bk., ὁ κρίνειν ἀξιῶν Susem.':? wrongly from the translations of William < 
Ar. || διαιροῦντα P23 Q>T> Ald. Bk., διαιροῦνται 15 || δίκης Π' Av., κρίσεως 
Bk. (which Bojesen saw to be wrong) || 6 yap Ar. δ TI Bk. || 7 καὶ «μ' 
πλείοσιν ? Koraes || 9g καὶ omitted by TM* || τούτω τῶν p' P?-3-4 Q> TPE 
τούτων W* Ls Ald. (omitting the following τῶν) 


8 11 37 βούλεται κτλ] Comp. x. 


ae κάζει τὸ δὲ μή, § 5) when the charge 
(201) on 3 


the indictment is simple, whereby 


§ 12 42 τό τε πλῆθος ἄπορον κτλ] 
“the amount of produce will be in- 
adequate for the maintenance of two 
establishments.” This again is a mere 
assertion which ought to have been 
proved. SuSEM. (265) 

1268 Ὁ 1 γεωργήσει οἰκίας] See 
Critical Notes. It is impossible to defend 
the text as meaning 40 maintain two house- 
holds by agriculture on the analogy of ol- 
κίας οἰκεῖν. 

8 13 4 6 περὶ τῆς κρίσεως] the law 
about passing sentence. 

5 τὸ κρίνειν ἀξιοῦν κτλ] ‘the require- 
ment that a verdict shall be returned 
upon separate counts (τὸ μὲν sc. καταδι- 


juror is turned into an arbitrator.” ἀξι 
is infinitive. 

6 τοῦτο γὰρ κτλ] This is prac 
able in arbitration even (καὶ) where tk 
are several arbitrators, for they coi 
with one another about the decision. 

7 καὶ πλείοσιν] At Athens a sir 
public arbitrator decided each case, bi 
private arbitrators were chosen by 
parties to the dispute themselves, a b 
of 3 or 4 might well have been m 
common. SvuSEM. (266) 

8 ἐν δὲ τοῖς δικαστ.} In this resy 
then the practice in the Greek court 
justice was just the reverse of that 
ours. SUSEM. (267) 


II. 8. 16] 1268 a 87—1268 b 23. 275 


το παρασκευάζουσιν ὅπως of δικασταὶ μὴ κοινολογῶνται πρὸς (V) 
814 ἀλλήλους. ἔπειτα πῶς οὐκ ἔσται ταραχώδης ἡ κρίσις, ὅταν 9 
ὀφείλειν μὲν ὁ δικαστὴς οἴηται, μὴ τοσοῦτον δ᾽ ὅσον ὁ δι- 
καζόμενος; ὃ μὲν γὰρ εἴκοσι μνᾶς, 6 δὲ δικαστὴς κρινεῖ 
in ὃ ᾿ \ 
δέκα μνᾶς (ἢ ὃ μὲν πλέον ὃ δ᾽ ἔλασσον), ἄλλος δὲ πέντε, ὃ 
το δὲ τέτταρας (καὶ τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον δῆλον ὅτι μεριοῦ- 
Δ εἾ f t ny ’ IOs Ν᾿ be 9 ς , 
§15 σιν), οὗ δὲ πάντα καταδικάσουσιν, of δ᾽ οὐδέν. τίς οὖν ὁ τρό- 
mos ἔσται τῆς διαλογῆς τῶν ψήφων; ἔτι [δ οὐδεὶς ἐπιορκεῖν 
ἀναγκάζει τὸν ἁπλῶς ἀποδικάσαντα ἢ καταδικάσαντα, εἴς 
περ ἁπλῶς τὸ ἔγκλημα γέγραπται δικαίως" οὐ γὰρ μη- 
20 δὲν ὀφείλειν ὁ ἀποδικάσας κρίνει, ἀλλὰ τὰς εἴκοσι μνᾶς" (p. 43) 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἤδη ἐπιορκεῖ ὃ καταδικάσας μὴ νομίζων ὀφεί- 
816 λεὶν τὰς εἴκοσι μνᾶς. περὶ δὲ τοῦ τοῖς εὑρίσκουσί τι τῇ τὸ 
pd tL ¢ a τὰ [ , ? Ψ » ΩΝ 
πόλει συμφέρον ὡς δεῖ γίνεσθαί τινα τιμήν, οὐκ ἔστιν ἀσφα- 
12 μὲν after 6 II? and perhaps I || δὲ P, omitted by Μ' and perhaps [|| 
13 κρινεῖ Bk.?, κρίνει TI Ar. ΒΚ. || 15 δὴ] δὲ TS || 16 οὐδέν] of Τ' M® and Pl 
(1st hand, corrected in the margin) || 17 δ᾽ omitted by ΠῚ || 19 γέγραπται" δι- 


καίως" Susem.!, perhaps rightly || 21 ἀλλ᾽...22 μνᾶς omitted by Μ' Ι 21 ἤδη 
omitted by I Μ' and P? (1st hand, added by corr.?), [7δη] Susem.’ wrongly || 23 


- 


γενέσθαι ΜϑΡΙ 


814 12 ὁ δικαζόμενος may be either 
litigant. If the participle is passive, it 
denotes the defendant; if mzdale, the 
plaintiff. Here the latter is the case. 

13 ὃ μὲν ydp...15 τέτταρας] ‘“ For he 
(the plaintiff) claims 20 minae, but the 
juror -will decide for ten—or whatever 
the larger sum may be which is claimed 
by the former and the smaller sum which 
is awarded by the latter—while another 
(juror) will award five, and yet another, 
four” (Bernays). This seems slightly 
better than to understand πλεῖον, ἔλασ- 
cov, πέντε, τέτταρας of sums awarded by 
different jurymen (dicasts). 

15 μεριοῦσι] will estimate damages 
according to a graduated scale. Comp. 
Demosth. adv. Lept. 494, 4 δεῖ τοίνυν 
μεμερίσθαι τὰ τῶν δωρεῶν. 

816 16 τίς οὖν ὁ τρόπος] In what 
way then are the votes to be counted, i.e. 
sorted? diadoy7j=collecting and arrang- 
ing: dirdbitio Cic. Pro Plancio § 14. 

19 εἴπερ darhas...8kalws] “if the in- 
dictment has been framed (not condition- 
ally but) absolutely with justice.” (It 
has also been proposed to put a colon be- 
fore δικαίως : “and justly too; for &c.”). 
If the suit be for 20 minae, acquittal 
means that the defendant does not owe 20 
minae, it says nothing about liability for 


a smaller sum. 

21° ἤδη] when we turn to the judge 
who condemns while not believing the 
twenty minae to be owing, it is quite true 
that he commits perjury. Comp. VII 
(Vv). 8. 6 ὥσπερ δῆμος ἤδη οἱ ὅμοιοι (Cope). 

§§ 13--Ἰδ ‘L. Stein of. c. 162 x. 
rightly calls this whole criticism a misap- 
prehension. If the judges, or jurors, are 
forbidden to converse with one another, 
it is certainly impossible for them to find 
non liquet in concert: it is however pos- 
sible for all to reach the same result with- 
out consultation, and still more likely that 
only in this way can some one of them 
clear his conscience. And if, after the 
fact of a pecuniary indebtedness has been 
established, the jurors cannot agree upon 
the amount, then a conditional verdict 
is the only one possible, and in that case 
certainly there can be no final decision 
except by way of compromise. Thus this 
objection makes for Hippodamos, rather 
than against him’ (Oncken). 
how is it made out that the ‘majority of 
legislators’ were right in excluding con- 
sultation amongst the jurors? At any 
rate our modern regulation (see . 267) 
has pronounced them to be wrong. Cp. 
also . (258) on § 5. SUSEM. (268) 

§16 23 οὐκ ἀσφαλές] ‘the proposed 


18—2 


And lastly: 


25 


§17 


30 


§18 


σι 


3 


819 
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λὲς τὸ νομοθετεῖν, GAN εὐόφθαλμον ἀκοῦσαι μόνον" ἔ) 
γὰρ συκοφαντίας καὶ κινήσεις, ἂν τύχῃ, πολιτείας. ἐ 
πίπτει δ᾽ εἰς ἄλλο πρόβλημα καὶ σκέψιν ἑτέραν" ἀποροΐ 


γάρ τινες πότερον βλαβερὸν ἢ συμφέρον ταῖς πόλεσι 
κινεῖν τοὺς πατρίους νόμους, ἂν ἢ τις ἄλλος βελτίων. διόπ 
οὐ ῥάδιον τῷ λεχθέντι ταχὺ συγχωρεῖν, εἴπερ μὴ συμς 
ρει κινεῖν. ἐνδέχεται γὰρ εἰσηγεῖσθαί τινας νόμων λύσιν 
ὡς κοινὸν ἀγαθόν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πεποιήμεθα μνείι 
ἔτι μικρὸν περὶ αὐτοῦ διαστείλασθαι βέλτιον. ἔχει γι 
ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, ἀπορίαν, καὶ δόξειεν ἂν βέλτιον εἶναι 
κινεῖν. ἐπὶ γοῦν τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιστημῶν τοῦτο συνενήνολ 
οἷον ἰατρικὴ κινηθεῖσα παρὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ γυμναστι 
καὶ ὅλως αἱ τέχναι πᾶσαι καὶ αἱ δυνάμεις, ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ μ. 
τούτων θετέον καὶ τὴν πολιτικήν, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ περὶ τι 
την ἀναγκαῖον ὁμοίως ἔχειν. σημεῖον δ᾽ ἂν γεγονέναι φι 
τις ἐπ’ αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων᾽ τοὺς γὰρ ἀρχαίους νόμους ἃ 


πολιτείας 


24 τὸ <ph> WLS Ald. || 30 γὰρ Spengel, δ᾽ TI Bk. || 32 μικρὰ 


Ar. Bk. 


legislation is not safe, but only specious 
to the ear,”—a curious confusion of me- 
taphors, 

24 ἔχει γὰρ KA] for it leads to false 
accusation and possibly to changes in the 
constitution (see 7. on line 30 below). 
Informers would always claim to reveal 
facts highly useful to the state, as did the 
Roman delatores. dv r¥xy=should it so 
happen; and so εἰ τύχοι, τυχόν, εἰ ἔτυχε. 

26 ἄλλο πρόβλημα] another question. 

ἀποροῦσι γάρ tives] Can this have 
been in written works? SusEM. (269) 

§§ 16—25 Js it expedient to alter the 
laws of a country in order to introduce 
improvements? 

With this interesting discussion com- 
pare het. 1. 15 §§ 4—12 (Spengel); also 
Plato Polit. 294 A—302. 

28 τοὺς πατρίους νόμους] ‘The an- 
cestral laws’ would include much that is 
unwritten: customs, institutions, those 
traditional practices of the society which 
serve as a basis (οἷον ἐρείσματα) to the 
written code, Plato Laws 111 680 A οὐδὲ 
yap γράμματα. ἔστι πω, ἀλλ᾽ ἔθεσι καὶ τοῖς 
λεγομένοις πατρίοις νόμοις ἑπόμενοι ζῶσι. 
Comp. Laws vIl 793 B—D: see 2. (48) 
ΟΠ 1. 6. 1, and 11. 5 § 5, § 15. 

8 17 29 τῷ λεχθέντι -- [ῃς. proposal 
of Hippodamos. 

εἴπερ μὴ συμφέρει κινεῖν] “in case it 


turns out to be inexpedient”: 1.6. if 
the wider question we decide aga 
change. 

30 ἐνδέχεται γὰρ κτλ] ‘Some 1 
propose the repeal of the laws or 
constitution as a public benefit.” W 
thus distinguished from πολιτεία, vou 
the code of positive law. The revolu 
of the Four Hundred, it will be rem 
bered, was effected by the suspension 
legal form, of the γραφὴ παρανόμων, 
great safeguard against the subversio1 
the Athenian constitution. 

32 Stacre(Aac8ar=enter into de 
It is used in Topics v. 3. 8, 131 Ὁ 15, 
as synonymous with διορίσασθαι. 
Pl. Rep. VII 535 B ποῖα δὴ διαστέλλει 

8 18 33 βέλτιον τὸ κινεῖν] © 
view is maintained 88 18---22. 

34 ἐπὶ γοῦν τῶν ἄλλων κτλ] Cp. 
15. 4, 22, Ce medicine in Egypt; 1 


7, 8: Iv(vil). 2 § 13 2 (726); 13 
n. (870): 11. 6 § 7 2. (531). SUE 
(270) 

36 plav...... 37 πολιτικήν] It is 


ristotle’s invariable practice to rank 1 
tics with the ‘‘arts and faculties” : 
vi(Iv). 1 88 13, Mic. th. τ. c. τ. 

§§ 19, 20 A most valuable lin: 
inquiry. We could wish he had n 
down a few more of these antiqu 
usages, 


ΤΙ. 8. 20] 


1268b 24—1269a 1. 
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(V) 


4o ἁπλοῦς εἶναι καὶ βαρβαρικούς. ἐσιδηροφοροῦντό τε γὰρ οἱ “EA- 12 
g20Anves, καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ἐωνοῦντο παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων, ὅσα τε 
λοιπὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων ἐστί που νομίμων, εὐήθη πάμπαν ἐστίν, 
τρορα olov ἐν Κύμῃ περὶ τὰ φονικὰ νόμος ἐστίν, ἂν πλῆθός 


40 ἐσιδηροφοροῦντο τὲ γὰρ P13, ἐσιδηροφορουντοτὲ yap P2, ἐσιδηροφοροῦντο᾽ τε γὰρ 
P4, ἐσιδηροφοροῦντο γὰρ QT», ἐσιδηροφόρουν τότε γὰρ Bas.§, ἐσιδηροφόρουν τε γὰρ 
Koraes, ἐσιδηροφόρουν γὰρ τότε Susem. misled by William’s version; see Ditten- 


berger of. ἐν p. 1371 
1269 a1 κόμη I'M® 


40 ἐσιδηροφοροῦντο] Thuc. 1. § § 3 
τό τε σιδηροφορεῖσθαι τούτοις τοῖς ἠπειρώ- 
ταις ἀπὸ τῆς παλαιᾶς λῃστείας ἐμμεμένηκε: 
6§ 1 πᾶσα γὰρ ἡ Ἑλλὰς ἐσιδηροφόρει, διὰ 
τὰς ἀφράκτους τε οἰκήσεις καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς 
παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους ἐφόδους, καὶ ξυνήθη τὴν 
δίαιταν μεθ᾽ ὅπλων ἐποιήσαντο (J. G. 
Schneider). SusEM. (270 b) 

41 τὰς γυναῖκας ἐωνοῦντο] The suitor 
purchased the daughter of her father by 
means of presents (ἕδνα) : see Schomann 
Greek Antiquities 1. 52 [Eng. trans. by 
Mann and Hardy p. 48 ff.]. Schneider 
compares marriage by coemptio among the 
Romans. SUSEM. (271) 

There is a valuable note on the éedva 
or dride-price in the English translation 
of the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang. 
“The ἔεδνα in Homer are invariably gifts 
made by the wooers to the father or kins- 
men of the bride, that is, the bride-price, 
the kalym of the dwellers on the Volga... 
The father of the bride was thus said 
ἐεδνοῦσθαι θύγατρα (Od. 11. 53), to accept 
certain éedva as the price for his daugh- 
ter,—what is called ‘coming to terms 
about the marriage’ in /iad x111. 381 
(ὄῴφρα...συνώμεθα.. «ἀμφὶ γάμῳ). Asarule 
the woman would go to the highest bid- 
der, but in the case of a favoured wooer 
it seems to have been not unusual either 
to remit the price and give the bride 
᾿ἀνάεδνον (cp. Agamemnon’s offer to A- 
chilles, 77. IX. 141), or to return a portion 
of the ἔεδνα after marriage (Od. 1. 278, 
II. 196), as is still the custom among the 
Kanekas in New Caledonia.””’ Homer 
also mentions gifts from the wooers to 
the bride, and μείλια, gifts from the bride’s 
father to his daughter: but φερνή, the 
later word for dowry, does not occur. 
Even in Pindar ἕδνα is used in the sense 
of φερνή: Pyth. 3.94. (Eaton compares 
Tac. Germ. 18; but that is the ‘ Mor- 
gengabe,’ something quife different. ) 

§ 20 1269a1 οἷον ἐν Κύμῃ] This 
forcibly ‘recalls compurgation, the estab- 
lished legal usage in ancient times in 


England and amongst other Teutonic 
peoples. That the oath might thus be 
employed on behalf of the accuser is suffi- 
ciently attested, although cases where it 
is taken on behalf of the accused are 
usually mentioned. The Greek custom is 
confirmed by the inscription of Gortyn, 
column 11, lines 36—44. The law has 
prescribed certain fines, the price to be 
paid for the ransom of an accused person 
charged with adultery and in the power 
of his captors. But he may plead that he 
was (wrongfully) seized by force: cp. 
[Demosth.] ¢. Meaeram § 66 1367, 10 
ἀδίκως elpxOjvar ws. μοιχόν. If so, the 
captor must support his charge by com- 
purgators, whose number depends on the 
amount of the fine or ransom. (a) Four 
are necessary if the fine is 50, 100, or 200 
staters: i.e. if the aggrieved husband is 
a full citizen. (8) Two are necessary if 
the aggrieved husband is an ἀφέταιρος, 
i.e. free but not a full citizen: while 
‘y) if the aggrieved husband is a serf 
οἰκεύς), the serf’s lord (rdoras) and one 
other compurgator must appear. The 
fine for (y) is 24 staters, for (8) 10 or 20 
staters. The Cretan text of the law runs 
thus: ae δε κα mover δολοσαθθαι [1.6. ἐὰν 
δὲ φωνῇ δουλώσασθαι], ομοσαι Tov ἐλοντα To 
πεντεκοντάαστατερο [τοῦ πεντηκονταστατή- 
pou] Kat πλιονος πεντὸν αὐτον, Fi avrot 
[ἑαυτῷ] Γεκαστον ἐπαριομενον [ἐπαρώμενον], 
to δ᾽ απεταιρο [τοῦ δ᾽ ἀφεταίρου] τριτον 
aurov, To δὲ ἔοικεος τον πάσταν αἀτερον 
αυτον, μοικιοντ᾽ ελεν [μοιχῶνθ᾽ ἑλεῖν] δολο- 
σαθθαι δε με [μή]. And if he shall plead 
that (the captor) overmastered him, the 
captor shall swear—in the case of the 50 
staters or more, himself with four others, 
each imprecating on himself: in the 
case of a clanless man, himself with two 
others: in the case of a house-thrall, 
his lord with one other—(an oath) that he 
took him in adultery and overmastered 
him not. See Zitelmann in Das Recht 
von Gortyn, pp. 101—107: and Mr H. J. 
Roby The twelve Tables of Gortyn in the 


822 ἀκινήτους βέλτιον. 


» a lal Ἂ; / 
g23 ἐπισκοποῦσιν εὐλαβείας 
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TIOAITIKON Β. 8. 


[II. 8. | 


τ Ν ς 
τι παράσχηται μαρτύρων 6 διώκων τὸν φόνον τών αὖτ 


, A , a 
821 συγγενῶν, ἔνοχον εἶναι τῷ φόνῳ τὸν φεύγοντα. ζητοῦσι 


ὅλως οὐ τὸ πάτριον ἀλλὰ τἀγαθὸν πάντες" εἰκός τε τὸ 
5 πρώτους, εἴτε γηγενεῖς ἦσαν εἴτ᾽ ἐκ φθορᾶς τινος ἐσώθησι 
ὁμοίους εἶναι καὶ τοὺς τυχόντας καὶ τοὺς ἀνοήτους, ὥσπερ K 
λέγεται κατὰ τῶν γηγενῶν, ὥστε ἄτοπον τὸ μένειν ἐν τι 
τούτων δόγμασιν. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οὐδὲ τοὺς γεγραμμένους ἐ 


ὥσπερ γὰρ καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας τέχνι 


\ \ \ , 250 , A , a 
το Kal τὴν πολιτικὴν τάξιν ἀδύνατον ἀκριβῶς πάντα γραφῆνε 
καθόλου γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον γράφειν, αἱ δὲ πράξεις περὶ τ΄ 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον εἰσίν. ἐκ μὲν οὖν τούτων φανερὸν ὅτι κι 
2 \ \ \ fal Υ 3 ἢ, Ὑ- \ / 
téot καὶ tives καὶ ποτὲ τῶν νόμων εἰσίν' ἄλλον δὲ τρόπ 


ἂν δόξειεν εἶναι πολλῆς. 


ὅταν ἡ 


ι5 τὸ μὲν βέλτιον μικρόν, τὸ δ᾽ ἐθίζειν εὐχερῶς λύειν το 
n € , - 
νόμους φαῦλον, φανερὸν ὡς ἐατέον ἐνίας ἁμαρτίας καὶ τ΄ 


6 ὁμοίως ΠῚ Ar. || 
I? Bk. 


Law Quarterly Review 11. 1886. p. 142, 
who prefers the other rendering of δολοσαθ- 
θαι ‘beguiled,’ as if from δολοῦν. 

821 5  elre γηγενεῖς ἦσαν] It is well 
known that this was the popular view in 
Greece about the oldest inhabitants of a 
country, αὐτόχθονες ; see Preller Griech. 
Mythol. τ. 62f. Plato makes use of it 
for his myth Poldt. 271 ff., cp. Symp. 191 
Bf. In De Gen. Anim. Il. 11. 25, 762 Ὁ 
28 Aristotle expresses grave doubts on the 
question whether such a so-called ‘ gener- 
atio aequivoca’ should be assumed for 
men and quadrupeds as well as for lower 
forms: yet he goes on to inquire how it 
must be supposed to take place. SUSEM. 
(272) 

εἴτ᾽ ἐκ φθορᾶς τινος éo.] This agrees 
with the view explained in . (167) on 
5 § τό, and was much more Aristotle’s 
real opinion, as it was the opinion of 
Plato Timaeus 22 C: πολλαὶ καὶ κατὰ 
πολλὰ φθοραὶ γεγόνασιν ἀνθρώπων καὶ 
ἔσονται, πυρὶ μὲν καὶ ὕδατι μέγισται, 
μυρίοις δὲ ἄλλοις ἕτεραι βραχύτεραι : Laws 
ΠῚ 677 A ff. πολλὰς ἀνθρώπων φθορὰς 
γεγονέναι κατακλυσμοῖς τε καὶ νόσοις καὶ 
ἄλλοις πολλοῖς, ἐν οἷς βραχύ τι τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων λείπεσθαι γένος. SUSEM. (273) 

6. ὁμοίους εἶναι kal] “were much the 
same as the ordinary silly people” of to- 
day: cp. Vahlen Bedtrage 111. 314. οἱ 


7 7d omitted in ID 


Ι 8 ἐὰν DAr. || rr γραφῆ 


τυχόντες recurs in c. g § 23, 10 8 
11 § 3. 

ὥσπερ καὶ λέγεται] Plato makes | 
same remark Polzticus 274 B f.: αὐτοὶ 
ἀσθενεῖς ἄνθρωποι καὶ ἀφύλακτοι γεγονό 
διηρπάζοντο ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν (sc. τῶν θηρία 
καὶ ἔτ᾽ ἀμήχανοι καὶ ἄτεχνοι κατὰ 7 
πρώτους ἧσαν χρόνους... ἐκ τούτων πάντ 
ἐν μεγάλαις ἦσαν ἀπορίαις. SusEM. (2 

Cp. Protag. 321 C: man naked a 
defenceless before the introduction of ' 
arts (Eaton). 

8 οὐδὲ τοὺς γεγραμμένους] Posit 
law as contrasted with the δόγματα 8 
ἄγραφα νόμιμα discussed in §§ 19g—21. £ 
VII(VI). 8. 2 τιθεμένους δὲ τοιούτους νόμ 
καὶ τοὺς ἀγράφους καὶ τοὺς γεγραμμένι 
The distinction is best explained by Cc 
Lntrod. to Rhetoric PP. 239—244- 

§ 22 ὥσπερ yap...12 καθ᾽ ἕκασ' 
εἰσίν] See 11. 16§ 11 with 2. (652) fic 
n. (637) on IIT. 15 § 43 also 111. 11 810 
(579): the ruler or rulers are supre 
where the laws cannot prescribe exac 
διὰ τὸ μὴ ῥάδιον εἶναι καθόλου διορί 
περὶ πάντων. SUSEM. (275) 

το καὶ (περὶ) τὴν πολιτικὴν τάξιν] ““ 
too in the political system it is ἱτηροβϑὶ 
that all things should be prescribed 
writing.” 

§ 23 A sound argument, quite in B 
tham’s spirit. 


II. 9. 1] 1269 a 2—1269 a 80. 279 


νομοθετῶν καὶ τῶν apxorvtav' οὐ γὰρ τοσοῦτον ὠφελήσεται (V) 
κινήσας, ὅσον βλαβήσεται τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἀπειθεῖν ἐθισθείς. 
824 Ψεῦδος δὲ καὶ τὸ παράδειγμα τὸ περὶ τῶν τεχνῶν ov1s 
20 γὰρ ὅμοιον τὸ κινεῖν τέχνην καὶ νόμον ὁ γὰρ νόμος ἰσχὺν 


> ᾿ we \ A 
οὐδεμίαν ἔχει πρὸς τὸ 


\ \ wy ἥν" 
mecca. παρὰ τὸ ἔθος, τοῦτο 


\ e F 
δ᾽ οὐ γίνεται εἰ μὴ διὰ Σ χρόνου πλῆθος, ὥστε τὸ ῥᾳδίως 
πος τ ΜΝ > L ' 
μεταβάλλειν ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων νόμων εἰς ἑτέρους νόμους 


825 καινοὺς ἀσθενῆ ποιεῖν ἐστι τὴν τοῦ νόμου δύναμιν. 


ἔτι δὲ 


2 EY 

45. εἰ καὶ κινητέοι, πότερον πάντες καὶ ἐν πάσῃ πολιτείᾳ, ἢ 
" > a , 
οὔ; καὶ πότερον τῷ τυχόντι ἢ τισίν; ταῦτα γὰρ ἔχει μεγά- 


λην διαφορὰν. 


διὸ νῦν μὲν ἀφῶμεν ταύτην τὴν 
ἐστι καιρῶν) περὶ δὲ τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων 


σκέψιν (ἄλλων γάρ 
“πολιτείας καὶ τῆς VI 


30 Κρητικῆς, σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων πολιτειῶν δύο 
βητικὴς; σχεθῦ ρ 


17 ὠφελήσεταί τις M®P}, ὠφελήσεται <é> Susem.}-? misled by the translations of 


William and Ar. |i 


18 βλαβήσεται ὁ Schneider || 


ὑπάρχουσιν Bernays, which I 


should unconditionally accept were it not for the addition of καὶ τῶν ἀρχόντων after 


17 νομοθετῶν 
P3 T? and P? (1st hand altered by corr.?) 
[καὶ] Susem.2? || xevnréov I? || 


17 οὐ γὰρ τοσοῦτον κτλ] Comp. 
Rhet. 1. 15. 12 οὐ λυσιτελεῖ παρασοφί- 
ζεσθαι τὸν ἰατρόν (to outdo your doctor): 
οὐ yap τοσοῦτο βλάπτει ἡ ἁμαρτία τοῦ ἰατροῦ 
ὅσον τὸ ἐθίζεσθαι ἀπειθεῖν τῷ ἄρχοντι ; 
Thuc. Il. 37 χείροσι νόμοις ἀκινήτοις 
χρωμένη πόλις κρείσσων ἐστίν (Eaton). 
Eur. Bacchae 971 ἴ., οὐ γὰρ κρεῖσσόν ποτε 
τῶν νόμων | γιγνώσκειν χρὴ καὶ μελετᾶν. 

824 19 Ψεῦδος δὲ κτλ] ‘These re- 
marks are very true. This is a difference 
between the sciences or arts and the laws. 
In the former only he who follows the 
science has to act and his action on an im- 
proved method proceeds from conviction: 
whereas, if the laws are altered, all must 
act according to the new law and though 
unconvinced of the need for alteration’ 
(Schlosser). SusEM. (276) 

21 παρὰ τὸ ἔθος] ‘‘has no force to 
secure obedience agart from habit.” The 
Critical Notes show how the ‘ conflate’ 
reading, πλὴν παρὰ, arose. 

§25 24 ἔτι 88...27 διαφοράν] Plato’s 
utterance Laws 1 634 D exactly agrees 
with this: ὑμῖν μὲν yap (Cretans and 
Lacedaemonians), εἴπερ καὶ μετρίως κατε- 
σκεύασται τὰ τῶν νόμων, εἷς τῶν καλλίστων 


|| 21 παρὰ ID, πλὴν corr.t of Ῥ53, πλὴν παρὰ Π8 Bk. || 


καὶ πάντες ῬΑΟΥ ΤΡῚΙ, ΒΚ. || 
ἡσυχίας noticed by Michael of Ephesus 


23 νόμον 
Ι 25 καὶ before κινητέοι omitted by IM’, 
28 810...1273 Ὁ 24 


ἂν εἴη νόμων μὴ ζητεῖν τῶν νέων μηδένα 
ἐᾶν, ποῖα καλῶς αὐτῶν ἢ μὴ καλῶς ἔχει, 
«γέρων δὲ εἴ τίς τι ξυννοεῖ τῶν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, 
πρὸς ἄρχοντά τε καὶ πρὸς ἡλικιώτην μηδενὸς 
ἐναντίον νέον ποιεῖσθαι τοὺς τοιούτους λό- 
yous. Oncken, I. 252, strangely alleges 
this passage of the Laws as a proof of its 
author’s design ‘to strangle the healthy 
common sense of men in the name of 
political order.’ SusEM. (277) 

28 viv μὲν ἀφῶμεν] See Jntrod. pp. 
49:53. SUSEM. (278) 

This implies that the question has to be 
decided elsewhere in the treatise. 

c. 9 Examination of the Spartan 
polity. 

See Anal. p. 106. Since Gdttling’s 
Excursus, pp. 463—471 of his edition, 
this chapter has been most fully treated 
by Oncken I. 218—299, 11. 317376, who 
writes with especial reference to Grote’s 
memorable chapter on Lycurgus and, in 
vol. 11, to the later monographs by Trieber 
Forschungen and Gilbert Studien. See 
Ρ. 35 zote 3. The fragments of the Polt- 
ties 1557 Ὁ 38—1560 a 28 should be com- 
pared. See also Jannet Les dzstitutions 
sociales ἃ Sparte. 
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\ Ν 
εἰσὶν αἱ σκέψεις, μία μὲν εἴ τι καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς πρὸς τὴ 
ἀρίστην νενομοθέτηται τάξιν, ἑτέρα δ᾽ εἴ τι πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσι 

ρ : μ Ἵ ae ᾿ ρ L 2 ὡς Cr ae or 
¢ fol 
καὶ τὸν τρόπον ὑπεναντίως τῆς προκειμένης αὐτοῖς πολιτείας. 


Σ ΄ 
ΕὙστιὶ 


82, ὅτι μὲν οὖν δεῖ τῇ μελλούσῃ καλῶς πολιτεύεσθαι τὴ 
38 τῶν σχολήν, ὁμολογούμενον 
ῥάδιον λαβεῖν. ἥ τε yap Θεῖ 
na n ς t 
πέθετο τοῖς Θετταλοῖς, ὁμοίω 
(ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐφεδρεύοντε 


ὑπάρχειν 
I \ ἢ ἐκ , 3 
τίνα δὲ τρόπον ὑπάρχειν, οὐ 


ἀναγκαίων 


a f t 
ταλῶν πενεστεία πολλάκις 
δὲ καὶ 


> 
é 
τοῖς Λάκωσιν οἱ εἵλωτες 


23 «ἢ: ὑπεναντίως Scaliger, ὑπεναντίως «ἢ μὴ ὑπεναντίως:- Susem. woul 


prefer: but no alteration is needed 
αὐτῶ Pl, αὐτῷ P4 (corr.), αὑτῷ Ar. 


Ι 
Il 


αὐτοῖς] αὐτῆς M'Q>T>L* and P4 (rst hand 


34 --πόλει:- πολιτεύεσθαι Madvig || 


< 


πενεστία M®P4 and P23 (rst hand, altered by corr.2 P? and a later hand in P§) 


38 of omitted by M* P! L4, [ol] Susem.1? 


§1 31 μία μὲν κτλ] The two points to 
consider are (1) its absolute, (2) its rela- 
tive success: ‘‘whether its legislation is 
good or bad in relation to the best sys- 
tem; secondly, whether it is inconsistent 
with the fundamental assumption and 
scheme of the constitution proposed.” 
πρὸς = when judged by a given standard. 

32 εἴτι πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν... ὑπεναν- 
tls] sc. νενομοθέτηται. So 8 18 ὑπεναν- 
τίος δὲ.. πρὸς ταύτην τὴν διόρθωσιν. 

The Helots or Serfs : 88 2—4. 

§2 34 ὅτι μὲν οὖν...35 ὁμολογούμενον 
ἐστίν] Here we are allowed a very im- 
portant glimpse of the nature of Aristotle’s 
own ideal state. Cp. also x. (192) on 6 
§ 55 c. 11 § 10%. (393); Iv(VII). 9 88 3, 4, 
7,8; 10§ 9 with z. (813), and Luérod. p. 
22 2. (3). SUSEM. (2793 

35 τῶν ἀναγκαίων σχολήν] leisure 
free from imposed labour: 1. 7. 3, 11. 6. 5. 

36 τε followed by 38 δέ. 

ἥ τε yap Θετταλῶν πενεστεία κτλ] 
Compare 5 § 22 939. (178). Wherever 
in Greece bodies of serfs stood midway 
between freedom and slavery, it is well 
known that the relation invariably arose 
in consequence of a subjugation of the 
earlier inhabitants by victorious invaders. 
Thus the earlier inhabitants of Laconia 
obtained the freer lot of Provincials 
(Ileptocxoc) or else were forced into a de- 
pendent position of this kind as Helots 
according as they submitted to the 
Spartans earlier or later, more or less 
easily, of their own free will or by com- 
pulsion. See Schémann Axtiguities of 
Greece 1 p. 191—194, Eng. tr., to whose 
account of the Helots p. 194—200 
it is sufficient to refer (comp. however 
Gilbert Studien p. 76 ff.). The Penestae 


were the descendants of that part of tt 
old population of the country occupie 
by the invading Thessalians, which, iu 
stead of emigrating, made a friend] 
agreement with the conquerors and cot 
cluded a treaty, by which for a fixed rei 
they remained tenants of the land the 
had formerly possessed and were und 
obligation to furnish military service, bi 
were not to be sold or driven out of tk 
country or put todeath. See Schéman 
p- 132, Eng. tr. The authorities quote 
by J. G. Schneider are Archemachos 2] 
i, from Athenaeus VI. 264 A: Bowré 
τῶν τὴν Apvalay κατοικησάντων οἱ μὴ da 
άραντες els τὴν Βοιωτίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμφιλοχι 
ρήσαντες παρέδωκαν ἑαντοὺς τοῖς Θετταλς 
δουλεύειν καθ᾽ ὁμολογίας, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ οὔτε ἐξά 
ουσιν αὐτοὺς ἐκ τῆς χώρας, οὔτε ἀποκτενο 
ow αὐτοὶ δὲ τὴν χώραν ἐργαζόμενοι τι 
συντάξεις ἀποδώσουσιν᾽' οὗτοι μὲν οὖν 

κατὰ τὰς ὁμολογίας καταμείναντες καὶ π' 
ραδόντες ἑαυτοὺς ἐκλήθησαν τότε μενέστο 
νῦν δὲ πενέσται: and Theopompos / 
134 in Ath, νι. 265 B, C: Λακεδαιμόνι 
καὶ Θετταλοὶ φανήσονται κατασκευασάμει 
τὴν δουλείαν ἐκ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τῶν οἰκούντι 
πρότερον τὴν χώραν, ἣν ἐκεῖνοι νῦν ἔχουσι 
οἱ μὲν ᾿Αχαιῶν, Θετταλοὶ δὲ Πεῤῥαιβῶν x 
Μαγνήτων" καὶ προσηγόρευσάν τοὺς κατ 
δουλωθέντας οἱ μὲν εἵλωτας οἱ δὲ πενέστα 
On the similar relation between the Ma) 
andynians and the people of Heracleia s 
n. (777) on τν(ν τι). 6 § 8. SuUSEM. (28 

Plato compares Helots, Penestae ai 
Mariandynians Laws VI 776 C, Ὁ. 

38 ἐφεδρεύοντες] always in wait 
pounce upon their misfortunes ; Thuc. 1 
80 del yap τὰ πολλὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις mf 
τοὺς εἵλωτας τῆς φυλακῆς πέρι μάλισ' 
καθεστήκει. 


281 
(VI) 
88 τοῖς ἀτυχήμασι διατελοῦσιν) περὶ δὲ τοὺς Κρῆτας οὐδέν 
4o7@ τοιοῦτον συμβέβηκεν. αἴτιον δ᾽ ἴσως τὸ τὰς γειτνιώσας 
1269 b πόλεις, καίπερ πολεμούσας ἀλλήλαις, μηδεμίαν εἶναι σύμ- 


IT. 9. 5] 1269a 31—1269b 13. 


a , \ ᾽ a 
μαχον τοῖς ἀφισταμένοις διὰ τὸ μὴ συμφέρειν Kal αὐταῖς (p. 45) 
Ὁ ε a 
κεκτημέναις περιοίκους, τοῖς δὲ Λάκωσιν οἱ γειτνιῶντες 


ἐχθροὶ πάντες ἦσαν, ᾿Αργεῖοι καὶ Μεσήνιοι καὶ ᾿Αρκάδες" 
5 ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῖς Θετταλοῖς ἀρχὰς ἀφίσταντο διὰ τὸ 
πολεμεῖν ἔτι τοῖς προσχώροις, ᾿Αχαιοῖς καὶ Περαιβοῖς καὶ 
84 Μάγνησιν. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ εἰ μηδὲν ἕτερον, ἀλλὰ τό γε τῆς 4 
ἐπιμελείας ἐργῶδες εἶναι, τίνα δεῖ πρὸς αὐτοὺς. ὁμιλῆσαι 
τρόπον" ἀνιέμενοί τε γὰρ ὑβρίζουσι καὶ τῶν ἴσων ἀξιοῦσιν 
το ἑαυτοὺς τοῖς κυρίοις, καὶ κακοπαθῶς ζῶντες ἐπιβουλεύουσι 


> 
ΚΑΤ 


καὶ μισοῦσιν. 


nr ra 
§5 τρόπον, οἷς τοῦτο συμβαίνει περὶ τὴν εἱλωτείαν. 


δῆλον «δ᾽» οὖν ὡς οὐκ ἐξευρίσκουσι τὸν βέλτιστον 


ere δὲ ἡ 5 


a é a 
περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ἄνεσις καὶ πρὸς τὴν προαίρεσιν τῆς πο- 


1269 Ὁ 3 περὶ οἴκους M® and apparently Τ' (praedia circa domus William) || 5 


ἐφίσταντο Bas.’ in the margin || 
Trieber (perhaps rightly) || 


Til Ar. Bk. || 


6 περραιβοῖς II? Bk. Susem.! ἢ} 
10 κακοπαθοῦντες P! (rst hand, perhaps rightly), yp. 
κακοπαθῶς ζῶντες corr.’ of P! in the margin || 
12 ἔτι...1270 a 8 πάλιν] Plut. Lyk. 14 quotes similar statements 


9. ἀνειμένοι 


Ir <0’> οὖν or γοῦν Susem., οὖν 


from Aristotle, but, as Heitz (Die verlorenen Schriften des Aristoteles p. 30) rightly 


judges, from his Λακεδαιμονίων Iodrela 


§3 40 αἵὕτιον δ᾽ tows] It might be 
thought that one very material reason 
was the much freer and less oppressed 
position which, according to Aristotle’s 
own evidences 5 § 19 x. (171), the 
Cretans granted to their dependants 
(Oncken). Compare also Ὁ. 10 § 3 2 
(355)» § 5 (357)ὄ. ὃ 8 (364), § τό (374). 
SUSEM. (281) 

1269 Ὁ 3 περιοίκους] See c. 10 § 3 
and Exc. III. 

5. τοῖς Θετταλοῖς] dativus incommodi. 
ἀφίσταντο sc. οἱ πενέσται. 

84 7 τό γε τῆς ἐπιμελείας κτλ] “the 
task of attending to this; how, namely, 
we ought to associate with them”—the 
sentence τίνα δεῖ.. τρόπον being depen- 
dent on the noun ἐπιμελείας, just as in 
Iv(vi1). 16. 1 πότε χρὴ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ὁμι- 
λίαν is dependent on ἐπιμελητέον. We 
may render: “It would seem too that 
apart from everything else there is the 
irksome task of seeing that we behave to 
them as we ought: for when allowed 
their freedom, they grow insolent and 
claim equal rights with their lords: if 
treated harshly, they plot revenge and 


cherish hatred.” 

11 δῆλον κτλ] The truth of this re- 
mark no one will wish to question. But 
does Aristotle really know of a remedy? 
He hopes to get over the difficulty in his 
own ‘best state’ by taking men of non- 
Hellenic race to till the soil, slaves or 
serfs, if possible; failing this, dependent 
freemen of different nations but only of 
the gentler races: Iv(v1I). 10 88 13, 14, 
n. (840): cp. IV(VII). 8 ὃ 8 (815), and 72. 
(364) with Exc. 111. Supposing all this 
could be so fortunately arranged, would 
it have been any real remedy? SUSEM. 
(282) 

The women of Sparta: §§ 5—12. 

§5 13 W περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ἄνεσις] 
So Plato speaks Laws 1 63) C δεικνὺς 
Thy τῶν γυναικῶν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν dveow, and 
Euripides Androm. 595 οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ βού- 
λοιτό τις | σώφρων γένοιτο Σπαρτιατίδων 
κόρη (Eaton). SusEM. (283) 

πρὸς τὴν προαίρεσιν τῆς πολιτείας] 
‘judged by the intention of the constitu- 
tion,’ the second point of view for criti- 
cism as mentioned in§ 1. The other, the 
standard of the best constitution, is here 
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, 
λιτείας βλαβερὰ καὶ πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν πόλεως. ὥσπερ γὰρ (VI) 
οἰκίας μέρος ἀνὴρ καὶ γυνή, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ πόλιν ἐγγὺς 
τοῦ δίχα διῃρῆσθαι δεῖ νομίζειν εἴς τε τὸ τῶν ἀνδρῶν πλῆ- 
θος καὶ τὸ τῶν γυναικῶν, ὥστε ἐν ὅσαις πολιτείαις φαύλως 


I 


σι 


a f ᾿ a , 
ἔχει τὸ περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, τὸ ἥμισυ τῆς πόλεως δεῖ νομί- 


.8 


88 ἕξειν εἶναι ἀνομοθέτητον. ὅπερ ἐκεῖ συμβέβηκεν ὅλην γὰρ 
"οτὴν πόλιν ὃ νομοθέτης εἶναι βουλόμενος καρτερικήν, κατὰ 
μὲν τοὺς ἄνδρας τοιοῦτος ἐστίν, ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν γυναικῶν 
ἐξημέληκεν: ξἕῶσι γὰρ ἀκολάστως πρὸς ἅπασαν ἀκολασίαν 
Ἰκαὶ τρυφερῶς. ὥστε ἀναγκαῖον ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ πολιτείᾳ ὁ 
τιμᾶσθαι τὸν πλοῦτον, ἄλλως τε κἂν τύχωσι γυναικοκρα- 
25 τούμενοι, καθάπερ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν στρατιωτικῶν καὶ πολε- 


μικῶν γενῶν, ἔξω Κελτῶν ἢ κἂν 


"» ῳ a 
eb τινες ETEPOL φανερῶς 


14 εὐνομίαν ῬΑΤΌΙ Ar. Ald., corr. of P23 and p! in the margin (wrongly) || 


15 [ἀνὴρ καὶ] Oncken [} 
apparently || 


16 els τε] wore M® and, with εἴς re written over it, T 
18 δεῖ νομίζειν after το εἶναι ΡῚ ΠΞ Bk. || 


21 τοιοῦτος ἐστιν ΜΒΡῚ, 


φανερός ἐστι τοιοῦτος ὧν Il? Ar. Bk. perhaps rightly, φανερός ἐστι τούτου τυχών Bender 


Ι 24 τυγχάνωσι Ald. and corr.! of P?*3, τύχωσι καὶ Μ' || 


26 [7] Schneider || 


φανερῶς omitted by Τ' Μ' and P? (1st hand, added by pin the margin) ; [φανερῶς] 


Susem.? 


called the Wellbeing or Happiness (εύδαι- 
μονία) of the state (Congreve). This 
then, and not εὐνομίαν, is the right read- 
ing. For the best constitution is pre- 
cisely that which most contributes to the 
‘best life’ or Happiness. See 1 § 1 x. 


(128): I. 2 ὃ 8 722. (21); and especially 111. . 


18 § 1 3. (683), IV(VII). τ 8 1 (685), § 2 
(687), § tr: 2 8 2, 8 5 (714), 9 ὃ 3f. 
(806), 13 ὃ 3. SUSEM. (284) 

15 οἰκίας μέρος] 50 1. 3 ὃ 1, 481, 
13 § 15. 

kal πόλιν....νομίζειν] ‘one must regard 
the state as nearly divided into two.” 
But the construction is not plain: is it 
ἐγγὺς --οὖσαν:- τοῦ δίχα διῃρῆσθαιϊ This 
would be supported by vi(iv). 6. 11, 
Vlil(v). 1. 16, where ἐγγὺς is almost an 
adjective. Or it might also be νομίζειν 
διῃρῆσθαι ἐγγὺς τοῦ δίχα -- διῃρῆσθαι:-. 

16 From Euclid Zvem. I. το, I. 9, 
III. 30 it is seen that δίχα dvapety=to 
divide into two egual parts. Cp. Mic. 
£th. V. 4. 8 with Jackson’s note. 

17 ὥστε ἐν ὅσαις KTA] From this it 
is seen, as indeed before from I. 13 § 16 
nn. (126) (1247), that Aristotle intended to 
introduce into his ideal state a public edu- 
cation and training for women, although 
this education was certainly not to be 


common to boys and girls. 
ῬΡ. 49, 52 (2). In the Laws v1 781 B 
Plato had expressed himself still more 
forcibly: οὐ yap ἥμισυ μόνον ἐστίν, ws 
δόξειεν ἄν, τὸ περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ἀκοσμήτως 
περιορώμενον, ὅσῳ δὲ ἡ θήλεια ἡμῖν φύσις 
ἐστὶ πρὸς ἀρετὴν χείρων τῆς τῶν ἀρρένων, 
τοσούτῳ διαφέρει πρὸς τὸ πλεῖν ἢ διπλάσιον 
εἶναι. Aristotle however says quite the 
same thing Rhez. 1. 5.61361 a τὸ ff., ὅσοις 
γὰρ τὰ κατὰ γυναῖκας φαῦλα ὥσπερ Aaxe- 
δαιμονίοις, σχεδὸν κατὰ τὸ ἥμισυ οὐκ εὐδαι- 
μονοῦσιν (quoted by Eaton). SUsEM. 
(285) 

§ 6 
rance. 

22 ἐξημέληκεν] has disregarded his 
aim. This picture of luxurious living is 
indirectly confirmed by Plato Rep. VIII. 
548 A, B; ἐπιθυμηταὶ δέ γε χρημάτων οἱ 
τοιοῦτοι ἅτε κεκτημένοι ταμιεῖα καὶ οἰκείους 
θησαυρούς, καὶ αὖ περιβόλους οἰκήσεων 
ἀτεχνῶς νεοττιὰς ἰδίας, ἐν αἷς ἀναλίσκοντες 
γυναιξὶ πολλὰ ἂν δαπανῴντο: cp. 550 Ὁ. 

8 7 23 ὥστε ἀναγκαῖον]. Wealth 
must needs be in esteem, because the 
unbridled luxury of women is a very 
costly business. SuSEM. (286) 

26 Κελτῶν] See Mote on the Celtae 
at the end of B. 11, SusEM. (287) 


20 καρτερικήν] of hardy endu- 


Cp. Lutrod. 


IL 9. 9] 


ὁ μυθολογήσας πρῶτος οὐκ 


1269 ἢ 14—1269 b 82. 


88 τετιμήκασι THY πρὸς τοὺς ἄρρενας συνουσίαν. 


289 


ἀλόγως συζεῦξαι τὸν "Αρην 


πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην' ἢ γὰρ πρὸς τὴν τῶν ἀρρένων ὁμιλίαν 


¥ a 
οὐ τοιοῦτοι. 


28 πρώτως M*P1, perhaps rightly 
Ms Pt 


§8 28 ὁ μυθολογήσας πρῶτος] Aris- 
totle imagines that myths, like laws and 
customs, 77. (296) (360) on § 12, § 14, are 
direct inventions of individuals, who 
consciously intended by means of them 
to represent to sense certain ideas and 
thoughts. Cp. also v(vim1). 6 § 13 2. 
1078. SUSEM. (288) 

29 ἢ γὰρ κτλ] ‘In his assertion, that 
martial races are also the most amorous, 
Aristotle is supported by the views of 
modern anthropologists’ (Fiilleborn). 
SuUSEM. (289) 

30 κατακώχιμοι] easily captivated, 
with ὑπὸ ν(ν 111). 7. 4, with ἐκ Mic. Eth. 
X. 9. 3; with πρός one might say “‘easily 
allured to.” 

31 διὸ παρὰ κτλ] Schomann Axzte- 
quities of Greece p. 268 Eng. tr. is cer- 
tainly right in saying that the social 
position and influence of women in 
Sparta was not higher than it is amongst 
the modern peoples of the west, and that 
the prevailing condition of things with 
us in this respect would have appeared to 
an Athenian of the best time to be a 
species of feminine rule (γυναικοκρατία), 
although it does not at all alienate our 
women from their natural and most 
appropriate calling of housewives and 
mothers. But this does not thoroughly 
answer the question proposed by J. G. 
Schneider (see 22. 295 Ὁ) and by Oncken: 
whether true womanliness can have thriven 
under so rough a treatment of the marriage 
relation as was customary at Sparta: 
whether a family life and true domesticity 
could be found when the Spartan full- 
citizen was, as a matter of fact, banished 
from the family, lived continually with 
his comrades in arms, ate at the public 
table, slept in a tent, and only paid 
stolen visits to his wife; where conse- 
quently the household was without a 
head, the wife without a home of common 
duty and mutual improvement, where pa- 
rental duty was removed and the natural 
field for the wife’s activity abolished. If 


ll 


x \ \ , 
80ἢ πρὸς τὴν τῶν γυναικῶν φαίνονται κατακώχιμον πάντες 
a a \ 
διὸ παρὰ τοῖς Λάκωσι τοῦθ᾽ ὑπῆρχεν, καὶ πολλὰ 
¢ \ ne a 
89 διῳκεῖτο ὑπὸ τῶν γυναικῶν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς αὐτών. 


καίτοι 


ἄρη P23 ΟΡ Ald. Bk. 32 διώκητο 


in the latter respect Aristotle mistook 
the cause of the evil (as his retention of 
common messes for the men and _his 
excessive public education prove), does 
this justify us in assuming that his de- 
scription of the evil itself is wholly in- 
correct? In reference to the first question, 
if it was nothing unusual at Sparta to 
hand over one’s wife to another, if, as 
Schémann himself thinks, of. c. p. 267, a 
Spartan woman, to whom proposals were 
made by another man, hardly felt herself 
insulted by them but referred the lover to 
her husband, then (as Fiilleborn and 
Schémann after him have remarked) the 
boast of the Spartans, that adultery was 
never heard of amongst them, does not 
amount to much: adultery here only 
means an intrigue with another man with- 
out the husband’s permission. The 
further boast of the Spartan women, that 
they were in an especial degree good 
housewives (Schémann of. c. p. 268), 
must accordingly.be reduced to its proper 
dimensions. Plato however concedes 
(Zaws vit 805 E f.) that though the 
Spartan women did not weave and spin, 
occupations which they left to their 
female slaves, they yet led an active life : 
since they had nearly half the responsi- 
bility for the management of the house- 


‘hold and the education of the children. 


Certainly there is some exaggeration in 
the charges of license and love of power 
brought against them, and this must 
be moderated from the above points of 
view : but it is quite as certain that they 
are not all pure inventions. Oncken 
refers his readers to the proof given by 
him fellas and Athens τι. 85. Cp. 
Introd. p. 36 n. (1). SusEM. (290) 

32 ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς] during their su- 
premacy. Cp. § τὸ 2. (292): viui(v). 6. 
13 ἐπὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Αλευαδῶν ἀρχῆς, 7 ὃ 14 
ἐπ’ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ Λακεδαιμονίων : and De 
Caelo 111..2 ὃ 7, 300 b 30, ἐπὶ τῆς φιλό- 
τητος, during the reign of Love. 


ἔοικε γὰρ (VI) 
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τί διαφέρει γυναῖκας ἄρχειν ἢ τοὺς ἄρχοντας ὑπὸ τῶν (VI) 


υναικῶν ἄρχεσθαι; ταὐτὸ γὰρ συμβαίνει. 
ρ > 


3507S τῆς θρασύτητος πρὸς οὐδὲν τῶν ἐγκυκλίων, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ, 
πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον, βλαβερώταται καὶ πρὸς ταῦθ᾽ αἱ τῶν 


810 


Λακώνων ἤσαν. 


ἐδήλωσαν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς Θηβαίων ἐμβολῆς" 


, \ X ’ X + 4 2 eof t 
χρήφιμοι μὲν yap οὐδὲν ἦσαν, ὥσπερ ἐν ἑτέραις πόλεσιν, 


θόρυβον δὲ παρεῖχον πλείω τῶν πολεμίων. 


ἐξ ἀρχῆς μὲν 8 


,“οοὖν ἔοικε συμβεβηκέναι τοῖς Λάκωσιν εὐλόγως ἡ τῶν γυ- 


811 


1270 ἃ 


ναικῶν ἄνεσις. 


ἔξω yap τῆς 


> \ ἢ ΄ 
οἰκείας διὰ τὰς στρατείας 


> a \ ᾿ n , ᾿ 3 , 
ἀπεξενοῦντο πολυν Xpovov, πολεμοῦντες TOV TE προς Apyelous 


πόλεμον καὶ πάλιν τὸν 


πρὸς 


καὶ Μεσηνίους" 


᾿Αρκάδας 


λ , δὲ ς \ \ a a ὃ θέ = ood 
σχο ασαντες € @UTOUS μὲν “παρεῖχον TH νομοῦσετῇῃ P ὃ» 


35 εἴπερ II Bk.; ἤπερ Sylburg Susem.} misled by William’s version mist ad bellum 


|| 36 τοῦθ᾽ τοῦτον Spengel 


1270 ἃ τ τῆς οἰκείας (οἰκίας ὃ Τ' Ar.) omitted by M* and P? (1st hand), added by p! 


in the margin || 
Bender) 


§9 35 τῶν ἐγκυκλίων] See 5 ὃ 47. 
andi. 7§ 2. SusEM. (291) 

8 10 37 ἐπὶ τῆς Θηβαίων ἐμβολῆς] 
‘at the time of the Theban invasion’ 
under Epameinondas 369 B.c. SUSEM. 
(292) 

38 χρήσιμοι κτλ] “For they were 
of no use, any more than the women in 
other cities, but they caused more con- 
fusion than the enemy.” It is significant 
that the encomiasts of Sparta, Xenophon 
(Hellen. V1. 5.28 αἱ μὲν γυναῖκες οὐδὲ τὸν 
καπνὸν ὁρῶσαι ἠνείχοντο, ἅτε οὐδέποτε 
ἰδοῦσαι πολεμίου:) ἀπά Plutarch (Ages. 31 
καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν οὐ δυναμένων ἡσυχάζειν, 
ἀλλὰ παντάπασιν ἐκφρόνων οὐσῶν πρός τε 
τὴν κρανγὴν καὶ τὸ πῦρ τῶν πολεμίων) 
speak much more strongly on this point. 
Oncken observes quite rightly, that this 
was the first opportunity the Spartan 
women had for putting into practice the 
brave speeches they had been making for 
centuries; they might at least have dis- 
played a quiet bearing, even if they were 
not to be taken at their word. SUSEM.(293) 

Bernays renders: ‘although the women 
in other cities are of use’ [on such occa- 
sions]. But is it so? The Seftem of 
Aeschylus scarcely bears this out. 

Plato must allude to this, Zaws 806 B. 

811 1270a1 ἔξω γὰρ κτλ] Accord- 
ing to Plutarch Lycurg. 1, in his account 
of the constitution of Sparta Aristotle 
placed Lycurgus apparently no earlier 
than the time of Iphitos, about the begin- 


4 προῳδοπεποιημένους Bk. Susem.! by a misprint (corrected by 


ning of the era of the Olympiads, 776 B.c.. 
(J. G. Schneider). See this passage 
among the Fragments 490, 1558 a 13, 
Rose=485 in Rose Avistot. pseudep.=76 
Miiller. Further compare especially Gil- 
bert Studien 72 ff. 158 ff. SusEM. (294) 

The passage is as follows: of μὲν γὰρ 
Ἰφίτῳ συνακμάσαι καὶ συνδιαθεῖναι τὴν 
᾿Ὀλυμπιακὴν ἐκεχειρίαν λέγουσιν αὐτόν, ὧν 
ἐστι καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης τεκμήριον προσφέρων 
τὸν ᾿᾽Οολυμπίασι δίσκον ἐν ᾧ τοὔνομα τοῦ 
Λυκούργου διασώζεται καταγεγραμμένον. 
E. Curtius, History Eng. tr. I. Ρ. 101, 
adopts this date. Even so, there would 
be a grave chronological difficulty if 
these Arcadian wars be supposed to pre- 
cede Lycurgus. The first Messenian war 
is dated 743—723 B.c. But as to the 
main fact Aristotle is correct. A long 
period of camp-life, of war in which the 
Spartans lived perpetually in the field, 
must have preceded the complete estab- 
lishment of the system and the institu- 
tions which are referred to the Lycurgean 
legislation*. Such a period we find in 
the tedious and difficult conquest of La- 
conia by its Dorian invaders. 

4 προωδοπεποιημένους] Note the dou- 
ble formation of perfect. 

* I entirely agree with Wilamowitz Homer- 
ische Untersuchungen, Berlin 1884, p. 267 ff., that 
Lycurgus is only a mythical person, and that the 
supposed Lycurgean legislation never had an 
existence ; and J also regard the account which 


he gives of the real state of things as altogether 
correct, SUSEM. 


χρησίμου δ᾽ ov- (p. 46) 


ΤΙ. 9. 13] 


1269 b 33—1270 a 11. 


285 


5 πεποιημένους διὰ τὸν στρατιωτικὸν βίον (πολλὰ γὰρ ἔχει ( 
Ψ' a a x a 

μέρη τῆς ἀρετῆς), τὰς δὲ γυναῖκάς φασι μὲν ἄγειν ἐπίιχει- 
ρῆσαι τὸν Λυκοῦργον ἐπὶ «τοὺς νόμους, ὡς δ᾽ ἀντέκρουον, 


? 
§12 ἀποστῆναι πάλιν. 


, 
αἰτίαι μὲν οὖν εἰσιν αὗται τῶν γενομέ- 


“ a 
νων, ὥστε δῆλον bre καὶ ταύτης τῆς ἁμαρτίας" ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς 


9 a 
100U τοῦτο σκοποῦμεν, τίνι δεῖ 


818 ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ ὀρθῶς καὶ μὴ ὀρθῶς. 


7 ἐπὶ] ὑπὸ ὃ Koraes || 
hand), yp. τοῦ P4 in the margin 


5 πολλὰ γὰρ ἔχει μέρη κτλ] Cp. 
Plato Laws 1. 630 E οὐχ ὡς πρὸς ἀρετῆς τι 
μόριον καὶ ταῦτα τὸ φαυλότατον ἐτίθει [4 
Avkofpyos] βλέπων, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρε- 
τήν: Thuc. I. 84. 3 πολεμικοί τε καὶ 
εὔβουλοι διὰ τὸ εὔκοσμον γιγνόμεθα: V. 
66. 4 (Eaton). SusEM. (294 Ὁ) 

6 ᾧφασι) As to whether this is an 
anonymous quotation from Ephoros, or 
an appeal to oral tradition, see Jrtrod. 
Ρ. 35 2. (3). Cp. also below z. (310) on 
§7. Suse. (295) 

ἡ ὡς 8 ἀντέκρουον κτλ] Precisely so 
Plato Zaws v1. 781 τὸ δὲ περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας ν 
οὐδαμῶς ὀρθῶς ἀνομοθέτητον μεθεῖται.. «ἀλλ᾽ 
ὃ καὶ ἄλλως γένος ἡμῶν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
λαθραιότερον μᾶλλον καὶ ἐπικλοπώτερον 
ἔφυ, τὸ θῆλυ, διὰ τὸ ἀσθενές, οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
τοῦτο εἴξαντος τοῦ νομοθέτου δύστακ- 
τον ὃν ἀφείθη. This Plutarch must have for- 
gotten, when (Zycurg. 14) he attacks Aris- 
totle alone on account of this same remark 
and tries to refute him. The facts which 
he adduces with this object prove simpl 
nothing: but directly afterwards (c. 15 
he gives a detailed account of the Spartan 
custom 6f lending -wives, and this does 
not make the assertion, which he appends 
to it, very credible: viz. ταῦτα δὲ οὕτως 
πραττόμενα φυσικῶς καὶ πολιτικῶς τότε το- 
σοῦτον ἀπεῖχε τῆς ὕστερον λεγΎο- 
μένης γενέσθαι περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας 
εὐχερείας, ὥστε ὅλως ἄπιστον εἶναι τὸ 
τῆς μοιχείας παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. Even he does 
not venture to deny the subsequent laxity 
of the women at Sparta. (J. G. 
Schneider.) SusEM. (295 Ὁ) ᾿ 

812 8 ‘These then are the causes 
of the events which happened and there- 
fore clearly of this mistake but the ques- 
tion before us is not who is, or is not, 
excusable; but whether as a matter of 
fact (a legislator) is right or wrong.” 

9 GAN ἡμεῖς...11 ὀρθῶς] Thus Aris- 
totle is not unaware that the author of 
a code or a constitution is by no means 
able to proceed simply at his own good 


8 γινομένων MP! || 


συγγνώμην ἔχειν ἢ μὴ ἔχειν, 
τὰ δὲ περὶ τὰς γυ- 
11 τοῦ] τὰ QUT? and Ρέ (1st 


pleasure, but is tied down to the given 
circumstances: cp.-§ 22 2. (322), 12 ὃ 5 
(409); vi(Iv). 1 § 3 ff . (1116), c. 6, Ir 
88 7,8, 12 § 1 ffi: vu(vi).c. 4. It is 
only in case these circumstances are 
highly favourable that he considers his 
own best constitution possible. But this 
is still a long way off the knowledge that 
a nation’s constitution and code of laws 
are in general the product primarily of 
its individuality and history, and only 
secondarily of the legislator’s wisdom or 
unwisdom. Nor does Aristotle omit 
forthwith to mark precisely the spirit of 
his own examination in that ‘he never 
purposes to account for the constitution 
by the circumstances under which it 
arose, or to fathom the necessities which 
confronted the legislator. Instead of this, 
Lycurgus, who left behind him an actual 
state, is treated like Plato who con- 
structed an imaginary state. Aristotle’s 
criticism neither is nor claims to be his- 
torical criticism in our sense of the term, 
which is more concerned to explain the 
connexion of the facts than to award 
praise or blame. He is as one-sided 
in pointing out the defects of this poli- 
tical structure as the admirers of its ex- 
cellences had been in earlier times and 
continued to be later on. Nor could it 
have been otherwise: for neither he nor 
they had the requisite historical data for 
appreciating the personal responsibility of 
Lycurgus.’ Nor have we even now :—as- 
suming that we still retain our belief in 
the existence of sucha person as Lycur- 
gus. Moreover in spite of his recogni- 
tion of the force of circumstances Aristotle 
shares with Plato ‘and all the political 
theorists of Greece the belief in the om- 
nipotence of positive legislation, as if 
mighty historical developments which are 
not of today or yesterday could be simply 
swept out of the world by a command or 
prohibition. Besides, he makes Lycurgus 
responsible for things for which no legis- 


Ὁ 


15 * * 


2 


ο 
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ναῖκας ἔχοντα μὴ καλῶς ἔοικεν, ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη καὶ πρότερον, (VI) 


οὐ μόνον ἀπρέπειάν τινα ποιεῖν 


αὑτήν, ἀλλὰ συμβάλλεσθαί 


βέβηκε 


κεκτῆσθαι 


\ AY \ a ¢ ΄ 
μετὰ γὰρ τὰ νῦν ῥηθέντα 
814 τῆς κτήσεως ἐπιτιμήσειεν ἄν τις. 
πολλὴν λίαν 

δὺς , 3 > f ὃ ες a 
μικράν διόπερ εἰς ὀλίγους ἧκεν ἡ χώρα. 
τῶν νόμων τέτακται φαύλως" 


τῆς πολιτείας αὐτῆς Kal? 
πρὸς φιλοχρηματίαν. 
τοῖς περὶ τὴν ἀνωμαλίαν 
τοῖς μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν συμ- 
τοῖς δὲ 
τοῦτο δὲ καὶ διὰ 


τι τὴν 


οὐσίαν, πάμπαν 


? a 7 A x tal 
ὠνεῖσθαι μὲν yap ἢ πωλεῖν 


\ ey 3 , ᾽ , ᾽ θ a , ὃ ὃ , 
τὴν νυπαρχοῦύσαν ἐποίιῆσεν OV . καλὸν, opUws ποιήσας, 00- 


12 ἔοικεν omitted by ΓΜΕ || 13 αὐτὴν M*II?Bk., αὐτὰ Ar. ἢ] 14 αὑτὰ Ar. || 


ἀλλὰ <xal> Koraes || 
17 λίαν omitted by ΜΡ! | 


15 ** μετὰ yap Susem., see Comm.; μετὰ δὲ Zwinger || 
τοῖς] τὸν M®, τῶν P! | 


18 ἥκει ? Congreve || 19 


τὸν νόμον M® and perhaps Ar. || 20 οὐκ before ἐποίησεν inserted by II! (erased 


by corr. P1), οὐσίαν ? Bender 


lator can be responsible, and he partly 
blames him for effects of certain laws, 
when the effects could not be imputed to 
him even if the laws in question had 
really been his own work, and that in 
the sense in which Aristotle attributes 
them to him’ (Oncken). Cp. also . 
(82) on 1. 9 § 8: 7. (238) on 11. 7 § 83 
Exc. 11 on Bk. 11; 2. (339) on § 30 
below ; (466) on II. 3 §9; ch on III. 
οὗ 8: 11. 58 8 2. (160): τν(ν 1}. 14 § 16 
(916). Even that which rests on no 
express command or prohibition, but 
simply on the force of popular custom, 
that is, the so-called ‘unwritten law’ 
(cp. z. 48 on I. 6. 1 and Exc. 11 to Bk. 
11), is directly attributed by Aristotle, as 
by Plato, to the authorship of a definite 
individual lawgiver: this is especially 
clear from § 14 below, see 2. (300). Ex- 
actly similar is his assumption of a first 
founder of the state: 1. 2 § 18, ὁ πρῶτος 
συστήσας, 2. (28 Ὁ): or his judgment as 
to the origin of the conceptions of popular 
mythology, § 8 above, 6 ubekoyieas 
πρῶτος, 2. (288). 

‘In spite of these undeniable weak- 
nesses the whole chapter may lay claim to 
a full measure of authority, as much as 
any other of Aristotle’s historical state- 
ments. It is its merit to have most 
acutely corrected the aberration from 
sound intelligence revealed in the adora- 
tion paid to the Spartan state, and here 
also to have confronted romance with 
criticism’ (Oncken). SusEM. (296) 

12 καὶ πρότερον] § 5 ff., see uz. 284 
—286. SusEM. (297) 


The land question and the decline of 
population: §§ 13—19. 

§13 15 μετὰ γὰρ κτλ] Possibly we 
should alter γὰρ into δέ, as Zwinger pro- 
posed, and not assume a lacuna; since 
as a matter of fact no proof is needed to 
show why license amongst the women 
tends to increase the love of wealth: 
every one can easily imagine the reason 
for himself. Nor was a reason stated 
in § 7; the passage where this was 
touched upon above (kal πρότερον, see 
last 7.), which is referred to in ὃ 13, see 
m. (286). Yet it may equally have been 
omitted there in order to be introduced 
here, when the subject comes up for 
further discussion: this may have been 
followed by a transition to the relations 
of property generally amongst the Spar- 
tans, in the form of a remark, to which 
the passage μετὰ γὰρ ΚΤᾺ served as reason 
or explanation. This much is certain 
that these words are not at present re- 
lated to what precedes either as reason or 
as explanation, and if no lacuna be as- 
sumed the γὰρ of the text is an inconsis- 
tency. SUSEM. (298) 

§ 14 τό τοῖς μὲν γὰρ κτλ] Cp. vili(v). 
7§ 10 ἐν Λακεδαίμονι εἰς ὀλίγους αἱ οὐσίαι 
ἔρχονται 2. (1603). SUSEM. (298 Ὁ) 

20 ἐποίησεν sc. Lycurgus. The name 
is not mentioned, but this is the only 
subject which can be understood (from 
8 11). From this then it follows that 
Aristotle was not as yet acquainted with 
the famous story according to which a 
certain Epitadeus carried the law which 
allowed the family estate to be given 


II. 9. 15] 1270 a 12—1270 a 34. 287 


δὲ καὶ ἐξουσίαν ἔδωκε τοῖς βουλομένοις. (VI) 

καίτοι ταὐτὸ συμβαίνειν ἀναγκαῖον ἐκείνως τε καὶ οὕτως. 
815 ἔστι δὲ καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν σχεδὸν τῆς πάσης χώρας τῶν 
24 πέντε μερῶν τὰ δύο, τῶν 7 ἐπικλήρων πολλῶν γινομένων, 


pat καταλείπειν 


21 καταλιπεῖν ΜΒΡΙῚ Susem.t || 22 ταυτὸ ΡῚ, τοῦτο WI? Bk.) |} 2 3 ἔστι] ἔτι 
Bender very temptingly, yet ἔστι would then be required after τῶν πέντε μερῶν || δὴ 
Susem.1 wrongly, seeComm. || καὶ omitted by II}, [καὶ] Susem.?; if we read ἔτι with 


Bender, it is not needed ἢ} 


away or freely disposed of by will: Plu- 
tarch Agis 4, cp. Schomann Antiquities 
of Greece p. 216 Eng. tr. As far as he 
knew, this had never been prohibited. 
Should we expect later writers to be 
really better informed? Or would it not 
be as well to consign the said story to 
the great lumber-room of historical fable 
which Greek antiquity has bequeathed to 
us so richly furnished? See further the 
next note. SusEM. (299) 

ἐποίησεν od καλόν] Aristotle implies 
that Lycurgus never expressly prohibited, 
by a declaration of illegality and a penal- 
ty, the sale of the old plot of ground or the 
purchase of a new one. When translated 
into our mode of thought and expression 
this means that the force of usage and 
custom was against the practice; it was 
held dishonourable to sell. ‘With this 
agrees the omission of Sparta, 8 § 6, from 
the list of states where alienation or en- 
largement of the inherited estate was 
prohibited by law’ (Oncken), as one 
means of restoring, in a certain sense, 
equality of possessions; comp. 7. (237). 
(This decisive circumstance was quite 
overlooked by Gilbert.) Is it not then a 
fair inference that Aristotle was also un- 
aware of any equal division of property 
amongst the Spartans, whether by Ly- 
curgus or any one else, with the design 
that this equality should be perpetual? 
(This last is the only point here in ques- 
tion with Aristotle.) Otherwise, since 
such a division amongst those who are 
actual citizens was also his own ideal, 
IV(VII). ro §§ g—12 2. (835);—cp. 7272. 
on 11. 6 ὃ 5 (192), ὃ 15 (214)—would he 
not have expressly appealed to the autho- 
rity of Lycurgus in support of it, and 
expressly commended him for this ex- 
cellent design? Would he not also have 
expressly blamed him, no less than Plato 
or Phaleas—6 § το ff. (2ο8---211), 7 ὃ 5 
(234)—for having neglected, to a still 
greater extent than these theorists, to 
take the appropriate means for bringing 
this about: nay more, for having taken 


24 γενομένων Koraes 


as good as no means whatever? The 7th 
fragment of the Polity of the Lacedae- 
monians attributed to Herakleides 
(Miller Frag. hist. Gro τι. 211) un- 
doubtedly goes back to the Aristotelian 
work On the Spartan constitution, see n. 
(360) on 10 § 6. But this by no means 
proves that these extracts must be wholly 
free from foreign additions, or that τῆς 
δ᾽ ἀρχαίας μοίρας οὐδὲ ἔξεστιν is not one 
here. Cp. 22. (310 ἢ on § 17. Gilbert, 
op. c. 162 ff., attempts in vain to show 
that it is quite natural that Aristotle 
should omit this limitation in the present 
passage. For, if he had known it, it is 
obvious how much it must have both 
weakened and again aggravated the blame 
he has here expressed. For whatever we 
may make of the ‘ancient portion’ (dp- 
xalas μοίρας), it would testify to a 
stronger care on the part of the legislator 
to preserve the family estates if the sale 
of this portion was absolutely forbidden 
by law and declared null and void, at 
the same time that it would be so much 
the stronger inconsistency if even this 
property was to be freely disposed of by 
will or given away. Besides Gilbert’s 
whole method of explaining this ἀρχαία 
μοῖρα has already been briefly, but cor- 
rectly, refuted by Frick in Fahrb. f. Phil. 
cv. 1872. 667. SUSEM. (300) 

21 διδόναι δὲ καὶ καταλείπειν] Trans- 
lated into our language this means: in 
all ages after Lycurgus usage and custom 
were often evaded by apparent free gift 
or by testamentary disposition of land. 
SusEm. (301) 

22 καίτοι ταὐτὸ συμβαίνειν κτλ] Cp. 
νπι(ν). 8 ὃ 20 5. fin. 7. (1628). SuseMm. 
(801 b) 

§15 24 τῶν πέντε μερῶν τὰ δύο] two 
fifths. 

τῶν τ᾽ ἐπικλήρων κτλ] why the num- 
ber of heiresses in Sparta was dispro- 
portiunately large Aristotle considers it 
superfluous to show, because it is readily 
understood that in the many long wars 
an unusually large number of sons fell 
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28. καὶ διὰ τὸ προῖκας διδόναι μεγάλας. καίτοι βέλτιον ἦν (V1) 


μηδεμίαν ἢ ὀλίγην ἢ καὶ μετρίαν τετάχθαι. Ἐ * νῦν δ᾽ ἔξεστι ῳ. 4 
δοῦναί τε τὴν ἐπίκληρον ὅτῳ ἂν βούληται' κἂν ἀποθάνῃ 
\ ft a x 4 t @ 2 x 
μὴ διαθέμενος, ὃν ἂν καταλίπῃ κληρονόμον, οὗτος ᾧ ἀν 
816 θέλῃ δίδωσιν. τοιγαροῦν δυναμένης τῆς χώρας χιλίους ἕπ- 
39 πεῖς τρέφειν καὶ πεντακοσίους καὶ ὁπλίτας τρισμυρίους, οὐδὲ 
f- \ a > ᾿ δὲ ὃ x fal 4 3 ~ 
χίλιοι TO πλῆθος ἦσαν. γέγονε δὲ διὰ τῶν ἔργων αὑτῶν 12 
δῆλον ὅτε φαύλως αὐτοῖς εἶχε τὰ περὶ τὴν τάξιν ταύτην' 
΄ Ν᾽ . > ιν id € , 3. > 3 ΄ 
μίαν γὰρ πληγὴν οὐχ ὑπήνεγκεν ἢ πόλις, αλλ ἀπώλετο 
811 διὰ τὴν ὀλιγανθρωπίαν. λέγουσι δ᾽ ὡς ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν προτέ- 
25 ἦν omitted by ΠΙ, [ἦν] ϑυβεπι.1.2 doubtfully || 26 * * νῦν Biicheler, see 
Comm. x. (304): νῦν δ᾽ ἔξεστι δοῦναι -«-ὁπόσην ἄν τις θέλῃ" Kal τῷ πατρὶ ἔξεστι δοῦναι -- 
τὴν κτὰ Welldon || 27 τε omitted by M® P}, [re] Susem.12 || 28 ὃν ἂν καταλίπῃ, 
<rhv> κληρονόμον, οὗτος or ᾧ ἂν καταλίπῃ <Tiv> κληρονόμον, οὗτος Koraes || 30 


τρισμυρίους] τρισχιλίους ῬῚ in the margin || 
Susem.}*2 misled by William’s version xullam enim plagam pertulit || 


ted by II!: [μὲν] Susem.1? 


(Bender). Aristotle’s statement concern- 
ing the great wealth of Spartan women 
is confirmed by Plutarch’s from a yet 
later time Agis 4. 7 ἦν δὲ τότε τῶν Λακω- 
νικῶν πλούτων ἐν ταῖς γυναιξὶ τὸ πλεῖστον. 
(J. G. Schneider.) SusEM. (302) 

The Spartan name for them is ἐπιπά- 
poves, ἐπιπαματίδες. 

25 καίτοι βέλτιον] Here again later 
authors are apparently better informed of 
the facts than Aristotle. We are told that 
dowries had actually been prohibited, and 
that down to the time of Lysander none 
were ever given; see Schomann Azz/i- 

uities of Greece p. 265 Eng. tr. SUSEM. 
303) : 

26 νῦν δ᾽ ἔξεστι κτλ] It is obvious 
that this sentence forms no antithesis to 
the preceding and thus νῦν δὲ gives no 
sense. All however is right if one ima- 
gines something like the following to have 
fallen out before viv 5€:<‘ And besides 
it would have been necessary to prescribe 
who had the right and obligation of 
marrying heiresses,> whereas at present 
every father can marry his daughter to 
any one he pleases, and if he die without 
a will his heir at law bestows her upon 
whom he pleases.’ SuSEM. (304) 

28 κληρονόμος usually means ‘heir’: 
here it must mean the person entitled to 
the rights of the deceased, the next male 
relation of full age, or, if there were 
more than one such, the eldest of them. 
SusEM. (305) 


33 οὐδὲ μίαν γὰρ πληγὴν ὑπήνεγκε 
34 μὲν omit- 


This privilege is assigned to the king 
by Herod. VI. 57: δικάζειν δὲ τοὺς Bact- 
λέας...πατρούχου Te παρθένου πέρι, és τὸν 
ἱκνέεται ἔχειν, ἣν μή περ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτὴν 
ἐγγυήσῃ. : 

§ 16 29 δυναμένης] Of course Aristotle 
makes this calculation, as Oncken re- 
marks, with regard to the total population 
of Laconia, whether Spartan or of non- 
Spartan descent. In any case it is rather 
too high an estimate, as this total popula- 
tion amounted to only 400,000 at the 
most: see Schémann Antiquities of 
Greece p. 195 Eng. tr. But on the other 
hand the reading, or rather conjecture, 
τρισχιλίους would not merely give a 
number far too small, but also one out of 
all proportion to that of the 1500 cavalry. 
SusEM. (306) 

30 οὐδὲ χίλιοι] ‘In the time of Agis 
B.C. 241 (Plut. Agis c. 5) the Spartans 
were but 7oo, and only roo retained their 
family allotments’ (Eaton). SusEM. (307) 

33 μίαν γὰρ πληγὴν] The battle of 
Leuctra. Cp. further ὃ 34 2. (345), 
IV(VII). 14 8 21 2. (916) : V(VIII). 4 8 4, 
§ 7 2. (1008). SusEM. (308) 

οὐχ ὑπήνεγκεῖ The negative to be 
taken closely with the verb: under one 
blow the city sank. Cp. Aristoph. 
Knights 1377 δεξίως οὐκ ἀπέθανεν, Plato 
Phil. 23 A ἐμφρόνως οὐκ ἀντεποιεῖτο τῶν 
νικητηρίων : and below Fol. vi(Iv). 4. 30 
οὐ πολιτείαν. 


34 διὰ τὴν ὀλιγανθρωπίαν͵)] Here 


® 
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35pov βασιλέων μετεδίδοσαν τῆς πολιτείας, ὥστ᾽ οὐ γίνεσθαι (VI) 
i ? 
τότε ὀλιγανθρωπίαν πολεμούντων πολὺν χρόνον, Kai φασιν 


a Ν 
εἶναί ποτε τοὺς Σπαρτιάτας καὶ μυρίους: οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ 


ἐστὶν ἀληθῆ ταῦτα εἴτε μή, 
818 ὁμαλισμένης πληθύειν 


ἀνδρῶν 


yo? 


elt 
, \ \ lal ia 

βέλτιον τὸ Sid τῆς κτήσεως 

‘ , ς 4 \ 

τὴν πόλιν. ὑπεναντίος δὲ 


Ξε δ ‘ \ 
“οκαὶ 6 περὶ τὴν τεκνοποιίαν νόμος πρὸς ταύτην τὴν διόρθω- 


37 τοὺς Σπαρτιάτας Ar. Biicheler Susem.?, τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις Π Bk. Susem.? in the 
text and probably’; Thurot first suspected an error 


again of course only Spartans proper are 
meant, not Provincials (Περίοικοι) and 
Helots. According to Xenophon, Hed/en. 
VI. 4. 15, 1000 Lakedaemonians fell at 
Leuctra, including 400 out of the 700 
Σπαρτιᾶται who took part in the battle. 
Xenophon also, De Rep. Lac. 1. 1, calls 
Sparta one of the least populous of states 
(J. G. Schneider). SusEM, (309) 

817 34 λέγουσι δ᾽ ds κτλ] ‘It would 
appear as if Aristotle is our only au- 
thority for this fact. Herodotus, 1x. 35, 
is very positive in his assertion that 
Tisamenos the Elean and his brother 
Hegias μοῦνοι δὴ πάντων ἀνθρώπων ἐγέ- 
νοντο “Σπαρτιήτῃσι πολιῆται᾽ (Congreve). 
Cp. also 2. (312). (Plutarch 7ρεσέζδ, Lac. 22 
speaks somewhat differently. It is there 
stated that the strangers who submitted to 
the Lycurgean discipline were by the or- 
dinance of Lycurgus also allowed a share 
in the ‘ancient portion,’ τῆς ἀρχῆθεν δια- 
τεταγμένης μοίρας, which they were not 
permitted to sell. Cp. 7. 300.) Ephoros 
however, as Trieber shows, had the 
following story, Frag. 18 found in Strabo 
vul. 364. The first kings Eurysthenes 
and Prokles had divided Laconia into 
four states, besides Sparta and Amyclae, 
and on account of the paucity of men 
had authorized the dependent rulers of 
these four provincial states to admit aliens 
to the right of citizenship: at that time 
the περίοικοι were as yet completely on an 
equality, political and civil, with the pure 
Spartans. Now it is indeed true that 
this account cannot have been the au- 
thority which Aristotle is here quoting, 
as Trieber and Susemihl once supposed : 
but this being the case the partial agree- 
ment of the two accounts is still striking 
enough to suggest that Aristotle has here 
cited some other passage of Ephoros. 
For Herodotos may possibly refer only 
to historical times, Aristotle to the earlier 
period, e.g. perhaps only the reigns of 
the oldest kings. No doubt he is also 
thinking of such old Spartan families of 
non-Dorian descent as the Aegidae and 


Η. 


Talthybiadae: see Schémann p. 193, 
208, 225 f., 249 Eng. tr.; Gilbert p. 52 ff., 
57 ff, 149 ἢν; Frick in ¥akrb. f. Philol. 
cv. 1872. p. 655 ff. It might again be 
said that Herodotos obviously has in 
mind only foreigners proper; whereas 
Aristotle might mean the μόθακες, as they 
were called, children of Helots brought 
up as Spartans, who were perhaps in- 
variably the illegitimate sons of Spartan 
lords by Helot women. But then such 
μόθακες were not confined to the times of 
the earlier kings: even Lysander, Gylip- 
pos, Kleandridas, for example, belonged 
to their number, see Schdmann p. 200 
Eng. tr. Ridgeway, again, suggests that 
the reference is to the νεοδαμώδεις, i.e. 
Helots enfranchised for their services in 
war, and to their descendants. But a 
similar objection may be still more 
strongly urged: the earliest mention of 
νεοδαμώδεις is as late as the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, Schémann p. 198 
Eng. tr.—Comp. ὃ τι 2. (295) and esp. 
Introd, p. 35 2. (3). SUSEM. (310) 

dor οὐ γίνεσθαι) ‘and that 
therefore there was then no lack of men 
although they were at war for a long 
time.’ The indicative would have been 
used in oratio recta: hence ov, not μή, in 
obligua. Thucyd. ν. 40 ὥστ᾽ οὐχ ἡγεῖσ- 
θαι and Demosth. De falsa leg. §§ 166, 
, 167, 381 with Shilleto’s Appendix Β. 

36 Kal φασιν εἶναι ktA] Evidently 
here again the pure Spartans are meant. 
Demaratos in Herod. vil. 234 reckons 
them at about 8,οοο (Eaton). SusEM. 
(311) 

εἴτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀληθῆ... εἴτε μή] Ari- 


stotle himself then doubts it. SuseM, 
(312) 
38 βέλτιον...29 τὴν πόλιν] ‘It is 


better to fill the city with men by means 
of an equal division of property” than by 
the admission of aliens. 

§ 18 40 ὑπεναντίος πρὸς ταύτην 
τὴν διόρθωσιν] is an obstacle to a cor- 
rection of these evils of Sparta, viz. by 
equalization of property. See §1 for 
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βουλόμενος γὰρ 6 νομοθέτης ὡς πλείστους εἶναι τοὺς (Υ] 


Σπαρτιάτας, mpodyeras τοὺς πολίτας ὅτι πλείστους ποιεῖσθαι 


παῖδας" 


ἔστι γὰρ αὐτοῖς νόμος τὸν μὲν γεννήσαντα τρεῖς 
819 υἱοὺς ἄφρουρον εἶναι, τὸν δὲ τέτταρας ἀτελῆ πάντων. 


καίτοι 


5 φανερὸν ὅτι πολλῶν γινομένων, τῆς δὲ χώρας οὕτω διῃρη- 
μένης, ἀναγκαῖον πολλοὺς γίνεσθαι πένητας. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν ἐφορείαν ἔχει φαύλως. ἡ γὰρ ἀρ- τὼ 
χὴ κυρία μὲν αὐτὴ τῶν μεγίστων αὐτοῖς ἐστίν, γίνονται δ᾽ ἐκ 
n , ες “ f 2 " ᾿ 
τοῦ δήμου παντός, ὥστε πολλάκις ἐμπίπτουσιν. ἄνθρωποι σφό- 


1270 Ὁ 2 προάγει Spengel || 
omitted by ΓΜ" Welldon || 
p- 94f.), πάντες ΤΠ Ar. Bk. 


construction. Division of the larger pro- 
perties would ensure the maintenance of 
an increased population: the existing law 
encourages an increase without due re- 
gard to their subsistence. 

1270 Ὁ 2 προάγεται τοὺς πολίτας κτλ] 
‘stimulates the citizens.’ Just the opposite 
of what Aristotle himself requires, Plato 
and Phaleas did not go anything like so 
far, and yet are blamed severely enough 
by him in this respect. See 6 § τὸ ff. 
nn. (208—211), 7 § § 7272. (234, 235). 
Suse. (313) 

4 Gdpovpov] not liable to military 
service, )( ἔμφρουρον : φρουρά is a Spartan 
word for orparid, found frequently in 
Xenophon Hellenics, 11. 4. 29 ἐξάγει 
φρουράν, 50 IV. 7. 2, V. 2. 3. Xenophon 
uses the phrase φρουρὰν palvew=to de- 
clare war in III. 2. 23 and some 15 other 
places. Also in Thucydides 11, 25, Bpa- 
σίδας φρουρὰν ἔχων. 

τέτταρας] Aelian Var. Hist. vi. 6 
says ‘five’ (J. G. Schneider), Further 
Manso Sparta 1. 1, p. 128 ἢ, is un- 
doubtedly right in asserting that this law 
was of a more modern origin, as the state 
certainly never dreamed of taxing pure 
Spartans in the olden times, and the re- 
mission of military duty as a reward ap- 
pears to agree but ill with the spirit of 
ancient Sparta. The measure reveals 
that the decadence of the national power 
had already set in (Trieber). Aristotle 
however does not say that this law came 
down from Lycurgus: see 2. (321) on 
§ 21. SusEM. (314) ᾿ 

8 19 4 καίτοι φανερὸν κτλ] Since the 
Spartans lived simply and solely on the 
produce of their estates, this is plain 
enough. But considering the numerous 
wars, it is unfortunately not easy to see 
how decrease in the numbers of fighting 


τοὺς πολίτας omitted by M*P! || 
9 παντός Sauppe (Zpist. crit. ad G. Hermannum 


8 αὕτη Ar., 


men would be prevented by equality and 
inalienability of the estates. From the 
nature of the case the only effectual 
means to prevent it would have been that 
which according to tradition was adopted 
by the early kings, ‘to repair gaps in 
the ranks of the old citizens by the ad- 
mission of new citizens.’ Compared with 
this effective remedy no great importance 
attaches to the encouragement given to 
families of three or four sons by a re- 
ward which from its character excited the 
dangerous surmise, that for distinguished 
services to the state Sparta had no better 
prize to offer than release from the 
honourable duty of serving the state. We 
know now that no stock which goes on 
breeding in and in can be preserved from 
extinction. Significant enough too is the 
proportionately large number of distin- 
guished men in Sparta who came from 
the ranks of the μόθακες (see 7. 310 on 
§ 17): in whose case fresh blood was 
imported into the ancient stock. ‘The 
peculiar feature in the social malady of 
the Spartan state was this, that inequality 
of property, which we know to be as old 
as property itself, gained ground here, 
not as usually, in the train of over-popu- 
lation, but as a consequence of the very 
opposite condition, viz. depopulation’ 
(Oncken). Susem. (315) 

The Ephoralty 88 19—24. Amongst 
other monographs see A. Schafer De 
ephoris commentatio (Greifswald 1863), H. 
Stein Zhe a in of the Ephoralt; 
(Jahresber. des Gymn. in Konitz, virel, 
Urlichs in Rhein. Mus. νι. 1847. p. 221, 
G. Dum L£ntstehung und Entwicklung des 
spartanischen Ephorats (Innsbriick 1878). 

8 αὐτὴ] in itself, simply as such. 

9 ἐκ τοῦ δήμου] Thirlwall (Iv. 377) 
supposed the δῆμος to include the ὑπο- 
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10 dpa πένητες εἰς τὸ ἀρχεῖον, of διὰ τὴν ἀπορίαν ὥὦνιοι ἤσαν. (V1) 
8.20 ἐδήλωσαν δὲ πολλάκις μὲν καὶ πρότερον, καὶ νῦν δ᾽ ἐν 
τοῖς ᾿Ανδρίοις' διαφθαρέντες γὰρ ἀργυρίῳ τινές, ὅσον ἐφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῖς, ὅλην τὴν πόλιν ἀπώλεσαν. καὶ διὰ τὸ τὴν ἀρ- 
χὴν εἶναι λίαν μεγάλην καὶ ἰσοτύραννον δημαγωγεῖν αὖὐ- 
τ τοὺς ἠναγκάζοντο καὶ οἱ βασιλεῖς, ὥστε καὶ ταύτῃ συν- 
επιβλάπτεσθαι τὴν πολιτείαν δημοκρατία γὰρ ἐξ ἀριστο- τὸ 
8.21 Κρατίας συνέβαινεν. συνέχει μὲν οὖν τὴν πολιτείαν τὸ 
ἀρχεῖον τοῦτο (ἡσυχάξει γὰρ ὁ δῆμος διὰ τὸ μετέχειν τῆς (p. 48) 
μεγίστης ἀρχῆς, ὥστ᾽ εἴτε διὰ τὸν νομοθέτην εἴτε διὰ τὴν 
20 τύχην τοῦτο συμπέπτωκεν, συμφερόντως ἔχει τοῖς πράγμα- 
10 ἂν εἴησαν ἢ Schneider || 12 ᾿Ανδρίοις Ar., ἀνδρίοις even Bk.1, ἀνδρείοις P3 (1st 
hand, emended by a later hand), ἀντρείοις Τ' M* and P! (rst hand), ἀνδρείοις corr. of ΡῚ 
(τ altered to δ), yp. dvdplos p' in the margin .|| 14 [αὐτοὺς] Oncken, αὐτοὶ Ridgeway 


|| αὐτοὺς ἠνάγκαζον καὶ rods Susem.*, veges ipsos populares fieri compulerant Ay.; regere 
populum se ipsos cogebant reges William, whence αὑτοὺς qwd-yxafov[ro] καὶ [οἱ] Susem.2 


|| £6 ἀριστοκρατείας P23-4Q>T> ἢ : 


μείονες as well as the ὅμοιοι, and so too 
K. F. Hermann. The opposite view is 
taken by Schémann <Axtzguzties Ὁ. 245 
Eng. tr. See Busolt ‘The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies’ 1. p. 21 f. (Leipzig, 1878). 
For παντός, not πάντες, see § 22, 10 § το. 

10 dpxetov=magistracy, board: so ὃ 
21, 10 ὃ 10 τὸ τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχεῖον. 

ὦνιοι)] See below τὸ § 12 2. (370 
b) and Thuc. I. 131. 2 ὁ δὲ (Παυσανίας) 
πιστεύων χρήμασι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολήν 
(Eaton) ; also Ret. 111. 18. 6, 1410 a 31 ff; 
the Lacedaemonian Ephor called to ac- 
count for his conduct says οἱ μὲν γὰρ (his 
colleagues) χρήματα λαβόντες ταῦτα 
ἔπραξαν, ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὔ, ἀλλὰ γνώμῃ (Gottling). 
5 5ΞΕΜ. (316) abet 

ἦσαν] were often. ‘Why this tense? 
Is it that in Aristotle’s time it mattered 
little whether they were so or not?’ 
(Congreve). It is imperfect in § 14 ἧκεν, 
ὃ τό ἦσαν, ἃ 20 ἠναγκάζοντο, συνέβαινε. 

§20 τι ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ανδρίοις] what cir- 
cumstance is meant we do not know. 
For the expression καὶ vivy=recently, 
compare VIII(V). 10 ὃ 31 Kal νῦν ἡ τῶν 
περὶ Διονύσιον, 2. (1699). SUSEM. (317) 

14 καὶ ἰσοτύραννον] Cp. Plato Laws 
IV. 712 Ὁ καὶ γὰρ τυραννίδι δοκεῖ μοι προσ- 
εοικέναι [ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι πολιτεία]" τὸ 
γὰρ τῶν ἐφόρων θαυμαστῶς ὡς τυραννικὸν 
ἐν αὐτῇ γέγονε. 8868 ς. 6 ὃ 17 x. (219). 
Suse. (818) 

δημαγωγεῖν -εἰο conciliate, flatter az 
individual like a demagogue, in VIII(V). 


19 τὴν om. by II? Bk. 


6§6, 10 § 31. But, as Oncken remarks, 
it hardly serves to convert the constitution 
into a democracy that the kings pay court 
to the Ephors. Susem. (319) If there- 
fore αὐτοὺς be retained, it will more con- 
veniently apply to the Spartans them- 
selves as in §§ 16, 19, 24. The kings 
themselves were compelled to court the 
favour of the people in order thereby to 
secure power to counterbalance that of 
the ephors. 

“‘This seems to me impossible in this 
context. If then αὐτοὺς is right, Aristotle 
has, I think, erroneously exaggerated. 
For I cannot agree with Busse who thinks 
that Oncken’s objection is sufficiently 
removed by c. 6 ὃ 17, 1265 Ὁ 38, δημο- 
κρατεῖσθαι κατὰ τὴν τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχὴν διὰ 
τὸ ἐκ τοῦ δήμου εἶναι τοὺς ἐφόρους.᾽᾽ SUSEM. 

16 ἐξ ἀριστοκρατίας] See x. (536) 
on ΠΙ. 7 ὃ 3. SUSEM. (320) 

* §21 17 ovvéxe=is the keystone of 
the constitution. 

19 διὰ τὸν νομοθέτην] Not Lycurgus 
in this case but, on Aristotle’s view, 
vill(v). 11 § 2, Theopompos. See 72. 
(314) on ὃ 18. SusEM. (321) 

εἴτε διὰ τὴν τύχην] Aristotle is not 
unaware, then, that many good or bad 
consequences may arise out of legal regu- 
lations quite apart from, or even contrary 
to, the legislator’s intention : cp. 12 § 5 2. 
(409). SUSEM. (321 b) 

20 συμπέπτωκεν] Cp. ἀπὸ συμπτώ- 
ματος ο. 12 ὃ 5. 


19---2 
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» cal £3 ‘ f x I t R 
8.22 σιν' δεῖ γὰρ τὴν πολιτείαν τὴν μέλλουσαν σῴζεσθαι πάντα (VI 
a N tL 3 , 
βούλεσθαι τὰ μέρη τῆς πόλεως εἶναι καὶ διαμένειν ταὐτά' 
οἱ μὲν οὖν βασιλεῖς διὰ τὴν αὑτῶν τιμὴν οὕτως ἔχουσιν, 
οἱ δὲ καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ διὰ τὴν γερουσίαν---ὦἦθλον γὰρ ἡ ἀρχὴ 
es a > a >? J. Ly δὲ δῆ ὃ \ εἶ 3 ί 
28 αὕτη τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐστίν---, ὁ δὲ δῆμος διὰ τὴν ἐφορείαν---κα- 
, N > “. κα 2 ὅ ᾽ ε \ 2S N 2 \ 
g23 θίσταται γὰρ ἐξ ἁπάντων---) ἀλλ᾽ αἱρετὴν ἔδει THY ἀρχὴν 16 
εἶναι ταύτην ἐξ ἁπάντων μέν, μὴ τὸν τρόπον δὲ τοῦτον ὃν 
n ὃ 58 £ 2 t » δὲ «ἢ 4 , 
νῦν (παιδαριώδης γάρ ἐστι λίαν). ἔτι δὲ καὶ κρίσεων peya- 
22 ταυτά Pl, ταῦτα Τ᾽ P4, τὴν αὐτήν or [ταὐτά] Schneider, --κατὰ:- ταὐτά Ber- 


nays; either this or τὴν αὐτήν is right || 24 ἄθλον... ἐστίν] Trieber considers these 
words to be a gloss from Demosth. Zeg¢. § 107; even Giphanius remarks on the 


agreement of the two passages ‘‘valde miror”: see Comm. || 


|| 28 κρίσεων εἰσὶ μεγάλων II? Bk. 


§ 22 21 Sel γὰρ...22 διαμένειν ταὐτά] 
Cp. νι(1ν). 9 8 10 2. (1267), 12 § 1 
(307); vit(vi). 5 § 4 (1434); ViIt(v). 
9 § 5 (1634). SUSEM. (322 

The order (which Stahr, and apparently 
Congreve, have mistaken) is δεῖ πάντα τὰ 
μέρη (subject) τῆς πόλεως βούλεσθαι τὴν 
πολιτείαν τὴν μ. σ. (object of βούλεσθαι) 
εἶναι καὶ διαμένειν. If a constitution is 
to be preserved, all classes in the state 
must desire its existence and continu- 
ance. Hence we are led to Bernays’ or 
Schneider’s correction. 

23 οὕτως ἔχουσιν -- βούλονται THY πο- 
λιτείαν διαμένειν (Congreve). Comp. 10 
§ 10, of the δῆμος. 

24 καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ] This expression 
in Aristotle—see e.g. VI(IV). 8 § 3 ff.— 
always denotes the more educated and 
capable men: and this meaning in the 
present passage is confirmed by the addi- 
tion ἄθλον yap ἡ ἀρχὴ αὕτη τῆς ἀρετῆς 
ἐστίν, which Trieber hardly has sufficient 
grounds for regarding as an interpolation. 
Hence U(nger) in Philol. Anzeiger v. 
1873. p. 370 has rightly protested against 
the completely mistaken assertion of Gil- 
bert of. c. 151 ff., and Frick De ephoris 
Spartanis 28 f. 7, who prefer to understand 
by it the nobles. From passages like 11 
§§ 3, 4 and vI(Iv). 7 § 4 (which Gilbert 
Ῥ. 153 incredibly mistakes) any one who 
reads without preconceived opinion will 
see beyond all doubt that Aristotle knows 
nothing of an election of Senators at 
Sparta, for which only certain families 
were eligible (as was the case in Crete 
c. 10 8 10), or of a privileged hereditary 
nobility within the pale of those pure 
Spartans who had the right to take part 
in the popular assembly. Nor can the 


26 ἔδει] ἤδη Μ'ΡῚ 


opposite’ of this be inferred from vi(1V). 9 
§ 9, see 7. (1264). But the mode of elec- 
tion may very well have been such that 
in practice members of certain families 
were successful time after time: see 
VUI(V). 6 § 21 2. (1586). SUSEM. (322 b) 
ἄθλον γὰρ κτλ] To be a member of 
this body is a reward of special excel- 
lence, or at least it should be: see below 
§ 25, Demosth. xx. Adv, Leptin. § 107 ἐκεῖ 
μὲν γάρ ἐστι (at Lacedaemon) τῆς ἀρετῆς 
ἄθλον τῆς πολιτείας κυρίῳ γενέσθαι μετὰ 
τῶν ὁμοίων : Plut. Lyc. 26. SUSEM. (323) 
26 καθίσταται γὰρ sc. ἡ ἐφορεία ἐξ 
ἁπάντων. Cp. 10 § 10 διὰ τὸ τὴν αἵρεσιν 
ἐκ πάντων εἶναι, 2. (370). SUSEM. (323 b) 
8 28 28 παιδαριώδης κτλ] Here 
Aristotle calls the whole method of elect- 
ing the Ephors childish, yet he says of the 
election to the senate § 27, κατὰ τὴν κρίσιν 
ἐστὶ παιδαριώδης, it is childish as to the , 
means of ascertaining the results. Con- 
sequently the mode of election was pro- 
bably not the same for the two offices. 
Plato again describes it in the case of the 
ephors as approximating to a nomina- 
tion by lot Laws 111 692 A, ἐγγὺς τῆς 
κληρωτῆς δυνάμεως. This points to aus- 
pices (Urlichs Rhein. Mus. N. S. vi. 
1847. 223). But it is hardly possible to 
determine whether electors were chosen 
by the people and then, after observing 
certain signs, they appointed the new 
ephors, as Urlichs thinks: or whether, 
according to Schémann’s conjecture ἢ. 
240 Eng. tr., a larger number of persons 
were nominated by the people, and the 
five selected from them in accordance 
with certain auspices. SusEM. (324) 
Schneider had suggested that as in 
the election of the Senators (see 7. 333) 
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λων εἰσὶ κύριοι, ὄντες of τυχόντες, διόπερ οὐκ αὐτογνώ- (VI) 
a 2 Lk Ἂς Ν Ζ \ 
3opovas βέλτιον κρίνειν ἀλλὰ κατὰ γράμματα καὶ τοὺς 
Ζ a 
β:ε νόμους. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡ δίαιτα τῶν ἐφόρων οὐχ ὁμολογουμένη 


826 ἐπιεικῶν μὲν γὰρ 


τῷ βουλήματι τῆς πόλεως" 


a \ ar δι Ἑ τῇ 
αὕτη μὲν yap ανειμένη λίαν 


ἐστίν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις μᾶλλον ὑπερβάλλει ἐπὶ τὸ σκλη- 
ρόν, ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι καρτερεῖν ἀλλὰ λάθρᾳ τὸν νόμον 


’ ' a 
35 ἀποδιδράσκοντας ἀπολαύειν τῶν σωματικῶν ἡδονῶν. 


\ 
δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν τῶν γερό 


ὄντων κα 


x 
υ 


ἔχει 17 

3 \ 3 a 3 a 
ντων ἀρχὴν οὐ καλῶς αὑτοῖς. 
πεπαιδευμένων ἱκανῶς πρὸς 


> A 
ἀνδραγαθίαν τάχα dv εἴποι τις συμφέρειν τῇ πόλει (καί- 


Tot τὸ γε διὰ βίου κυρίους 
4“ο σβητήσιμον" γάρ, 


30 τὰ inserted after κατὰ by ΠΡ Bk. 
right || αὐτὴ I2Bk. |} 38 εἴποι Pl, εἰ 


» 
εστι 


εἶναι κρίσεων μεγάλων ἀμφι- 


id 
ὥσπερ καὶ σώματος, καὶ διανοίας 


Ι 32 πολιτείας Scaliger, probably 
ἴπη Μ' and P# (corr.; what the rst hand 


wrote cannot be determined), εἴπειέ Bk.? P§ (a later hand) and P? (1st hand, ε is 
erased), εἴποιέ ΟΡ" ΤῊ Ald. and P3 (1st hand), εἴπειέν Bk.? 


the people voted by acclamation, which 
would generally favour those who have 
the right of proposing candidates. Onck- 
en (I. 281 f.) adopts this view. Gott- 
ling (p. 468) assumed that the people 
nominated a certain number of candi- 
dates and that from these the Ephors 
were taken by lot. Stein (p. 20) puts 
forward a more complicated theory : that 
electors designated by lot nominated a 
number of candidates, and that the ephors 
were elected from the candidates by the 
same process as the senators. 

κρίσεων μεγάλων] The ephors had the 
greatest part of the administration of 
justice in private suits, especially in all 
actions arising from contracts; see III. I 
8 10 τὰς τῶν συμβολαίων <dlkas> δι- 
κάζει τῶν ἐφόρων ἄλλος ἄλλας γ171. (443-4), 
Schémann of. c. 237, 246, 250 f. Eng. 
tr. SusEM. (325) 

30 κατὰ γράμματα] There were no 
written laws in Sparta: Schémann ΟΖ. c. 
251 Eng. tr. SUSEM. (326) 

Comp. μὴ κατὰ γράμματα ἀλλ᾽ αὐτο- 
γνώμονας, 10 § II. 

§ 24 31 οὐχ ὁμολογουμένη] inconsistent 
with (the design of) the polity. 

32 ἀνειμένη λίαν] The ephors had a 
separate mess-table to themselves, Sché- 
mann of.c. 245 Eng. tr., and there they 
were able, so great was their authority, 
amongst other things to provide a far 
more elaborate cwés¢ve than the ordinary 
soup, the ‘ black broth’ of Sparta (J. G. 
Schneider). SUSEM. (327) 


34 ἄλλα λάθρᾳ... ἡδονῶν] Cp. § 35 
nn. (346—7), Iv(vII). 15 § 6 2. (927). 
Thus amongst the Spartan men, too, 
the much-vaunted strictness of manners 
had its limits, and the all-important 
condition was merely not to be detected 
in excesses. How else would Spartan 
avarice even be explicable? SusEM. (328) 

88 25—28 The Senate or Elders. 

8 25 37 ἐπιεικῶν... ἱκανῶς] ‘If only 
honest men, sufficiently trained to manly 
excellence, entered the senate.’ No 
doubt this was part of the original design 
of the institution; but frequently it was 
not carried out : see § 22 7. (323). SUSEM. 
(329) 

39 κρίσεων μεγάλων] The Spartan 
senate had criminal jurisdiction in par- 
ticular: see III. 1 § τὸ 2. (443 Ὁ), VI(IV). 
9 ὃ 9, ὀλίγους εἶναι κυρίους θανάτου καὶ 
φυγῆς 2. (1266). SusEM. (329 b) 

40 ἔστι γάρ, κτᾺ}] In conformity 
with this principle Aristotle in his ideal 
state releases very old citizens from the 
administration of the state and allows 
them to retire as priests: Iv(VvII).9 § 9 
nn. (816—7). Plato too was of the 
same opinion on this point. In his state 
of the Zaws he prescribes that no one be 
allowed to be a member of the highest 
magisterial office, the board of νομοφύ- 
λακες (see above 77. on 6 88 18, 19), 
under 50 or over 70 years of age: Laws 
vI 755 a ἢ ‘Compare also Rhet. 11. 
14. 4 ἀκμάζει...ἡ ψνχὴ περὶ τὰ ἑνὸς δεῖν 
πεντήκοντα: Herod. 11. 134 αὐξανομένῳ 


§ 26 ἀσφαλές. 
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f > . bd a. Ἂν 
νομοθέτην QUTOV aATLOTELY WS 
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[IL 9. 25 


᾿ a uA A. 
τογια γῆρας)" τὸν τρόπον δὲ τοῦτον πεπαιδευμένων ὥστε καὶ τὸν (VI) 


3 3 a EJ 4 Ἵ 
οὐκ ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσιν, οὐκ 


φαίνονται δὲ καὶ καταδωροδοκούμενον καὶ κατα- 18 


t δ fel fel ς * a ? 
yaprlomevos πολλὰ τῶν κοινῶν οὐ κεκοινωνήκοτες τῆς ap- 


8 χῆς ταύτης. διόπερ βέλτιον 


nan 5 3, ὑ 
νῦν δ᾽ εἰσίν. 


᾽ \ 3 , 3 ὲ 
αὐτοὺς μὴ ἀνευθύνους εἶναι 


δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν ἡ τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχὴ πάσας ev- 


-“ a 4 f \ 
Oivew τὰς ἀρχάς" τοῦτο δὲ τῇ ἐφορείᾳ μέγα Mav τὸ b0- 


Ν᾽ a 
pov, Kal τὸν τρόπον ov τοῦτον 


1271 a 3 δὲ] γὰρ Spengel || 


5. ἀνυπευθύνους Sylburg, perhaps rightly || 


λέγομεν διδόναι δεῖν τὰς εὐθύ- 


a , 
garvas. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν ἣν ποιοῦνται τῶν γερόντων, κατά 


9 καὶ 


ἣν αἵρεσιν ποιοῦνται.. κρίσιν or rather κατὰ τὴν...γερόντων ἥ τε κρίσις Bender, much 


too violently 


τῷ σώματι συναύξονται καὶ al φρένες" γηράσ- 
κοντι δὲ συγγηράσκουσι καὶ ἐς τὰ πρήγματα 
πάντα ἀπαμβλύνονται, Livy VI. 23 cum 
corporibus vigere et deflorescere animos, 
Lucret. III. 445 pariter cum corpore et 
una crescere sentimus pariterque senescere 
mentem’ (Eaton). SusEm. (330) 

1271 81 δὲ answers Ὁ 37 ἐπιεικῶν 
μὲν, the intermediate words from καίτοι 
being parenthetical. Comp. 2 §§ 3, 4 
τὸ μὲν yap τῷ ποσῷ... «ἐξ ὧν δὲ δεῖ κτλ. 

ὥστε.. ἀνδράσιν] ‘But if they are 
trained in such a way that even the legis- 
lator cannot trust them.’ Camerarius long 
since asked how Aristotle came to this 
conclusion. Presumably from the fact he 
mentions directly afterwards, § 26, that 
every senator (as well as all the other 
officials and even the two kings) was 
placed under the control of the Ephors. 
SUSEM. (381) 

§ 26 3 φαίνονται δὲ κτλ] Cp. c. 11 
§ 4 μεγάλα βλάπτουσι καὶ ἔβλαψαν ἤδη 
n. (384). SUSEM. (881 b) 

5 δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν κτλ] It might be held 
(cp. 8 § 18) that the board of Ephors 
controls all the officials. But this is too 
vast a trust to commit to the Ephoralty 
and it is not in this sense that we assert 
the necessity for responsible control. 

8 τὸν τρόπον οὐ τοῦτον] Because 
the superintendence and control exercised 
by the Ephors was far too unlimited and 
violent (J. G. Schneider). See above 
§ 20 7. (318). SusEM. (332) 

§ 27 9 κατά τε τὴν κρίσιν κτλ] ‘The 
proceedings are described by Plutarch 
(Lycurg. c. 26) in the following manner. 
After the assembling of the ‘people,’ i.e. 
of all the Spartiatae who possessed the 
right of voting, some men selected for 


the purpose proceeded to a neighbouring 
building from which no view was afforded 
of the place of meeting, though the voices 
of the assembled crowd could easily be 
heard. Then the candidates for the vacant 
office passed silently one by one through 
the assembly in an order fixed by lot, while 
the people, according to the various de- 
grees of favour with which they regarded 
them, made their feelings known by 
correspondingly loud or feeble acclama- 
tions. The party confined in the building, 
to whom the order in which the candi- 
dates appeared by lot was unknown, 
observed on which occasion the acclama- 
tion was the loudest, and the candidate 
who was thus greeted was regarded as 
the popular choice...... Aristotle’s judg- 
ment upon these proceedings is quite 
intelligible in an age in which the man- 
ners of the people had long degenerated 
from their ancient purity and simplicity. 
For obviously there was nothing easier 
than to turn the whole election into a 
mere fraudulent farce, and to determine 
the result beforehand” Schémann p. 231 
f. Eng. tr. One of the main questions 
that arise is, how the committee which 
decided on the loudness of the acclama- 
tions was itself appointed:—and on this 
point we have no information (Oncken). 
Besides, this mode of election is only a 
peculiar survival of the primitive election 
of chiefs by acclamation in ἃ rude an- 
tiquity, retained in a time for which it 
had long since ceased to be adapted. 
In general the votes of the Spartans in 
the popular assembly continued to be 
taken viva voce, by acclamation, βοῇ: 
and only in case of a doubt as to the 
decision did an actual division of the 


295 
\ \ , \ Ἂν ἡ. ᾽ a (VI) 
1oTe τὴν κρίσιν ἐστὶ παιδαριώδης, καὶ τὸ αὐτὸν αἰτεῖσθαι (p. 49) 
x > a a a 
τὸν ἀξιωθησόμενον τῆς ἀρχῆς οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔχει: δεῖ γὰρ καὶ 
, a a 
βουλόμενον καὶ μὴ βουλόμενον ἄρχειν τὸν ἄξιον τῆς ἀρχῆς. 
828 νῦν δ᾽ ὅπερ καὶ περὶ τὴν ἄλλην πολιτείαν 6 νομοθέτης 19 
. a a 
φαίνεται ποιῶν: φιλοτίμους γὰρ κατασκευάζων τοὺς πολί- 
τ τὰς τούτῳ κέχρηται πρὸς τὴν αἵρεσιν τῶν γερόντων. οὐδεὶς 
\ a 
yap ἂν ἄρχειν αἰτήσαιτο μὴ φιλότιμος ὦν. καίτοι τῶν γ᾽ 
ἀδικημάτων τῶν ἑκουσίων τὰ πλεῖστα συμβαίνει σχεδὸν διὰ 
Ψ' \ a I a 3 ¥ \ 
8.29 φιλοτιμίαν καὶ διὰ φιλοχρηματίαν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. περὶ 90 
δὲ βασιλείας, εἰ μὲν βέλτιόν ἐστιν ὑπάρχειν ταῖς πόλεσιν 
20% μὴ βέλτιον, ἄλλος ἔστω λόγος: ἀλλὰ κἂν βέλτιον, * * γε 


IT. 9. 29] 1271 8 1—1271la 21. 





μὴ καθάπερ νῦν, ἀλλὰ 


Io τὸ] τὸν Bk.?, perhaps through a printer’s error ἢ} 
15 τούτοις p! P28 Οὐ ΤΡ Ar. Ald. Bk. and P# (1st hand) || 
17 τῶν omitted by TI? Bk.) || 
19 βέλτιον...2ο μὴ βέλτιον] μὴ βέλτιόν...... 20 βέλτιον II? 
20 κἂν 1, μὴν IT Ar. Bk., μὴν ef καὶ Schneider 


P4 (corr.) 1} 
omitted by ΜΡΡῚ || 
by Τί, [δια] Susem.1*? || 
Bk. (μὴ over an erasure P3) ἢ} 
Susem.1? || 
αὑτοῦ Bk. αὐτοῦ ΤΠ 


assembly take place. See Schémann p. 
236 Eng. tr. Further compare § 23, 72. 
(324). SUSEM. (333) 

10 Kal τὸ αὐτὸν atretoBat= (the obli- 
gation to) a personal canvass. Schlosser 
and Fiilleborn think this a wise arrange- 
ment, since otherwise the proposers 
might nominate whom they liked ;—as if 
it were Aristotle’s meaning that any one 
who aspired to be a senator had the right 
to canvass, but need not do so unless he 
liked. But beyond all doubt, as is clear 
from 7. (333), he means that the candi- 
dates are obliged to canvass personally. 
SUSEM. (334 

tr Set γὰρ κτλ] This is the principle 
adopted in its entirety by Plato, in whose 
ideal state the philosophic rulers only 
undertake the government against their 
own inclination, Zeller Plato p. 463 Eng. 
tr. Compare also 11 ὃ 12 2. SUSEM. 
(335) Add Ref. 3478 ff., 517 Ὁ, 519 C. 

§ 28 13 νῦν δ᾽ ὅπερ κτλ] But here 
the legislator is evidently acting with the 
same object as in other provisions of his 
constitution: in the endeavour to make 
his citizens covetous of honour he has 
adopted this device for the election of 
senators (τοὐύτῳτετῷ αὐτὸν αἰτεῖσθαι, a 
personal canvass). See Xen. De Rep. 
Lac. IV. 2. f 

16 τῶν γ᾽ ἀδικημάτων τῶν ἑκουσίων] 
Here the term ἀδίκημα is used in a sense 


\ \ 
κατα TOV 


«-ἰβέλτιόν ye> or <def> ye Susem., <cuvoloe> ye Schmidt || 


ἕκαστον 


ἂν 
βίον 
14 κατασκευάζει ῬῚ and 
16 ἂν 
διὰ omitted by Μ', perhaps 


2 a 
αὐυτου 


21 


different from that of Rhet, I. 13. τό, 
1374 8 ἔστι δ᾽ ἀδικήματα ὅσα μήτε παρά- 
λογα ἀπὸ πονηρίας τε ἐστίν, or the un- 
Aristotelian passage δῆς. Eth. ν. 8. 2 
where every ἀδίκημα is also ἑκούσιον. 
SusEM. (336) 

Note esp. WV. Z. v. 8.2: ἀδίκημα δὲ 
καὶ δικαιοπράγημα ὥρισται τῷ ἑκουσίῳ 
καὶ ἀκουσίῳ" ὅταν γὰρ ἑκούσιον 7, ψέγεται, 
ἅμα δὲ καὶ ἀδίκημα τότ᾽ ἐστίν" ὥστ᾽ ἔσται 
τι ἄδικον μὲν ἀδίκημα δ᾽ οὔπω, ἐὰν μὴ τὸ 
ἑκούσιον προσῇ; also V. 2. ν. 7 § 7, both 
with Jackson’s notes: also the table, p. 
109, of his edition of Wie. Eth. v. 

17 τὰ πλεῖστα συμβαίνει κτλ] Here 
Lycurgus would certainly have been able 
to reply to Aristotle on the same lines as 
the latter takes in his objection to Plato 
c. 5. § 9: ψέγεται δικαίως... τὸ μᾶλλον ἢ 
δεῖ «-χρήματα:- φιλεῖν. Besides as no 
one could become senator until he was 
60 years of age, ‘an ambition which is 
contented with this prospect until then 
must have a very tenacious life, such as 
is only attained under strict discipline, 
and cannot easily become dangerous to 
the state’ (Oncken). SusEM. (337) 

The office of king: §§ 29, 30. 

8 29 20 ἄλλος ἔστω λόγος] III. cc. 
14—17. SUSEM. (338) 

21 κατὰ τὸν αὑτοῦ βίον] ‘that each 
king should be chosen in virtue of his 
life and conduct’: an elective monarchy. 
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'g30 κρίνεσθαι τῶν βασιλέων. ὅτι δὲ ὁ νομοθέτης οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς (VI) 
οἴεται δύνασθαι ποιεῖν καλοὺς κἀγαθούς, δῆλον. ἀπιστεῖ γοῦν 
ὡς οὐκ οὖσιν ἱκανῶς ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσιν. διόπερ ἐξέπεμπον 
23 συμπρεσβευτὰς τοὺς . ἐχθρούς, καὶ σωτηρίαν ἐνόμιξον τῇ πόλει 
εἶναι τὸ στασιάζειν τοὺς βασιλεῖς. οὐ καλῶς δ᾽ οὐδὲ περὶ τὰ 5ι 
- συσσίτια τὰ καλούμενα φιδίτια νενομοθέτηται τῷ «καταστή- 
881: σαντὶ πρῶτον. ἔδει γὰρ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ μᾶλλον εἶναι τὴν σύνο- 
δον, καθάπερ ἐν Κρήτῃ παρὰ δὲ τοῖς Λάκωσιν ἕκαστον δεῖ 
30 φέρειν, καὶ σφόδρα πενήτων ἐνίων ὄντων καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἀνά- 


25 ἐφόρους Gottling || 27 φιλίτια Il! (emended by corr. οὗ ΡΠ) 


§ 30 22 ὅτι δὲ ὁ νομοθέτης κτλ] In the 
developed state Aristotle only recognizes 
kingship as an actual form of government 
in the case where the preeminently best 
man exercises an unlimited monarchy: 
III. 13 § 13 2. (601), 88 14, 24 2. (614), 
8 25; 17 § 5 . (678): vi(tv). 2 § 1 ff. 
nn. (1133, 1136—7); 10 § 3 2. (1280), 
see also the notes on 111. 5 § 10 (521), 13 
§ 9 (595), § τι (597), 14 ὃ 15 (633). It 
is only consistent in him therefore to set 
up an analogous standard even for a very 
limited monarchy, and to ignore heredi- 
tary descent altogether, except in a 
family where special capacity may be 
inherited. Compare 11 88 3, 4 7171. (381 
— 3). But when again, cp. 2. (296) on 
§ 12, he treats such a peculiar fact as the 
dual kingship at Sparta, a fact rendered 
intelligible only by historical events of a 
very special nature, exactly as if it had 
come from the brain of a single legislator, 
then, as Oncken (1. 287) rightly remarks, 
here if anywhere is a point of view foreign 
to historical criticism: and such criticism 
is hardly anything more than superficial. 
See C. Wachsmuth Zhe historical origin 
of the two kings at Sparta in the Fahrb. 
J. Philol. xcvit. 1868. 1—g: E. Curtius 
History of Greece 1 p. 186 ff. Eng. tr.: 
Schémann of.c. 208, 225 f., 5414 Eng. 
tr. But when they come to particulars, 
these authors diverge seriously from one 
another in their conception of the sub- 
ject. SusEM. (339) 

24 ἐξέπεμπον κτλ] Two ephors regu- 
larly accompanied the king on an expedi- 
tion: see Schémann of. c. 242 Eng. tr. 
SUSEM. (340) Cp. Xen. Rep. Laced. 13 
8 5, πάρεισι δὲ καὶ τῶν ἐφόρων δύο, of 
πολυπραγμονοῦσι μὲν οὐδέν, ἣν μὴ ὁ βασι- 
λεὺς προσκαλῇ᾽" ὁρῶντες δὲ ὅ τι ποιεῖ ἕκα- 
στος πάντας σωφρονίζουσιν, ὡς τὸ εἰκός. 


a0 ξύμβουλοι were given to Agis, Thuc. 
ν. 63. 


25 συμπρεσβευτὰς] A less forcible 
word, like συναποδημοῦντας, might have 
been expected. 

26 τὸ στασιάζειν] Grote 11. p. 464. 
Schneider compares Plut. Agis c. 12, 
τοῦτο γὰρ Td ἀρχεῖον (the Ephors) ἰσχύειν 
ἐκ διαφορᾶς τῶν βασιλέων τῷ τὰ βελτίονα 
λέγοντι προστιθέμενον τὴν ψῆφον, ὅταν 
ἅτερος ἐρίζῃ πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον. 

The public messes: §§ 31, 32. 

§31 27 φιδίτια] The derivation is 
uncertain: Plut. Zyc. 12 guesses wildly. 
Perhaps ,/oed to sit; if indeed φειδίτια 
is the true form and φειδίτης τ- [ἐ]φ-εδ-ι- 
Ty-s (2), see 2. on 1242222. Clearly dv- 
dpeta was the older Doric name, and 
συσσίτια is only an Attic term. 

28 ἔδει γὰρ κτλ] Cp. 10 88 7, 8 2272. 
(363, 365): IV(VI1). 10 § το (834). Plato’s 
criticism, Zaws ΨΠῚ 847 E, is precisely 
the same: τροφῆς δὲ καὶ διανομῆς τῶν ἐκ 
τῆς χώρας ἐγγὺς τῆς τοῦ Kpyrixod νόμου 
ἔοικεν ὀρθότης ἄν τις γιγνομένη κατὼ τρόπον 
γίγνεσθαι κτλ. ‘But on Spartan ground 
this was once for all impossible; for 
Aristotle himself knows best, § 36, that 
the Spartan state as such (rd κοινὸν) pos- 
sesses no property at all, neither in land, 
nor in money and money's worth’ 
(Oncken): or at least, to put it more 
correctly, the state treasury for the most 
part was not well supplied; cp. Sché- 
mann of. c. p. 291 Eng. tr. SUSEM. (341) 

For σύνοδον Ξ- πρόσοδον the lexx. quote 
Herod. 1. 64 χρημάτων συνόδοισι = con- 
tributions. But here the singular (σύν- 
odov) and the entire phrase ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
(sumptu publico) εἶναι, favour the 
rendering ‘the gathering should have 
been a state affair.” Cp. vu(vi). 4 § 13, 
1319 ἃ 32; τῆς συνόδου ταυτης-- τῆς ἐκκλη- 
σίας. The original design of public messes 
was military comradeship: see Schémann 
Pp- 271, 282 Eng. tr. 

30 φέρειν =contribute. 


§ 34 καθέστηκεν. 


ΤΙ. 9. 34] 


1271la 22—1271 b 1. 
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3 ΄ 
λωμα οὐ δυναμένων δαπανᾶν, ὥστε συμβαίνει τοὐναντίον (V1) 


a ts a 
882 τῷ νομοθέτῃ τῆς προαιρέσεως. 


Ξ. \ 
€ltvat TO 


ad 
ἥκιστα δημοκρατικὸν 


τικὸν 


a 
ουτω 


κατασκεύασμα 
νενομοθετημένον. 


βούλεται μὲν γὰρ δημοκρα- 
τῶν συσσιτίων, γίνεται δ᾽ 
μετέχειν μὲν 


Ἂς ? t 7 a a 
85 γὰρ ov ῥάδιον τοῖς λίαν πένησιν, boos δὲ τῆς πολιτείας 
oF 2 2 A τ \ 
ovTos ἐστιν αὐτοῖς ὁ πάτριος, τὸν μὴ δυνάμενον τοῦτο τὸ 


8.38 τέλος φέρειν μὴ μετέχειν αὐτῆς. 


is 
χους νόμῳ καὶ ἕτεροί τινες 


Lal Ἂς, Ν A , 
τῷ δὲ περὶ τοὺς vavap- 
ἐπιτετιμήκασιν, ὀρθῶς ἐπιτι- 


hed τ n 
μώντες. στάσεως yap γίνεται αἴτιος: ἐπὶ yap τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν 
- a 
40 οὖσι στρατηγοῖς ἀιδίοις ἡ vavapyia σχεδὸν ἑτέρα βασιλεία 


31 συμβαίνη, apparently Μ' (rst hand), συμβαίνειν ΟΥ ΤΡ Bk. || 
37 αὐτῶν P2, αὐτοῦ P3 (1st hand, altered 
40 ἀίδιος II? Ar. Bk., ἄλλως ἀίδιος pt in the margin 


ἐστιν (ἔστιν ΜῈ) M® and P? (1st hand) ἢ} 
by a later hand), αὐτοῖς II? || 


\ a m Fe 

καὶ ὡδὶ δὲ τῇ ὑποθέσει τοῦ νομοθέτου ἐπιτιμή- 

τῷ κ a . 

τοι σείεν ἄν τις, ὅπερ καὶ Πλάτων ἐν τοῖς νόμοις ἐπιτετίμηκεν 
ἀιλάτων, 


36 οὗτος after 


| 41 καθέστηκεν was apparently omitted by T 


8 32 37 μὴ μετέχειν] That is, they 
ceased to be full citizens (ὅμοιοι). They 
were then, in all probability, included 
under the term ὑπομείονες, Xen. Hell. 111. 
3. 6. See Schémann af. c. pp. 217—220, 
270 Eng. tr. Since Aristotle censures 
the messes as ἥκιστα δημοκρατικόν, it is 
not likely that the persons thus dis- 
qualified were included in the δῆμος, as 
Thirlwall supposed Iv. 377. 

The office of admiral: § 33. 

8 33 38 ἕτεροί tives] See Lntrod. 
Ρ. 9. #. τ. SUSEM. (342) 

39 ἐπὶ γὰρ τοῖς βασιλεῦσι --ἰ πη addi- 
tion to the kings. The command of the 
army was the most essential feature in 
the royal power at Sparta: see 111. 14 § 

n. (616), § 14, 2. (631), § 15: also x. 
ben) on II. 11 § 3, (630) on 111. 14 ὃ 13. 
Compare also II. ro ἃ 6 2. (360). We 
can hardly follow Oncken (1 293) in 
assuming that Aristotle’s criticism here 
implies a further reference to Lysander’s 
plans for the entire overthrow of the 
kingly power, vili(v). 1 8 τὸ 7. (1408). 
A design entertained by one distinguished 
holder of the office, such as Lysander 
undoubtedly was, cannot be attributed 
without further ado to the institution of 
the ναύαρχος as a whole. Certainly a 
Startling anomaly was introduced into 
the political structure of Sparta by the 
necessity which gradually arose for the 
employment of a fleet: and it is sig- 
nificant ‘that of four native Admirals 
(ναύαρχοι) in whom Sparta trusted in 


the last period of the Peloponnesian 
war, two, Phrynis and Deiniades, were 
Provincials (περίοικοι) and two, Lysander 
and Gylippos, were μόθακες᾽ (Oncken). 
Further compare ViI(V1). 8 § 15 7. (1473): 
Beloch The office of ναύαρχος at Sparta in 
Rhein. Mus, XXXIV. 1879. 117—130. 
SusEM. (343) The Spartan government 
took the same view as Aristotle does here 
when they nominated Agesilaos to the 
command of the fleet as well as of the 
army, in order to secure unity in the ope- 
rations, 395 B.C., Xen. Aedlen. 111. 4. 27: 
ὄντι δ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ τῷ ὑπὲρ Κύμης 
ἔρχεται ἀπὸ τῶν οἴκοι τελῶν [the ephors] 
ἄρχειν καὶ τοῦ ναυτικοῦ ὅπως γιγνώσκοι καὶ 
καταστήσασθαι ναύαρχον ὅντινα αὐτὸς βού- 
λοιτο. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐποίησαν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
τοιῷδε λογισμῷ, ὡς εἰ ὁ αὐτὸς ἀμφοτέρων 
ἄρχοι, τό τε πεζὸν πολὺ ἂν ἰσχυρότερον 
εἶναι, καθ᾽ ἕν οὔσης τῆς ἰσχύος ἀμφοτέροις, 
τό τε ναυτικόν, ἐπιφαινομένου τοῦ πεζοῦ 
ἔνθα δέοι. 
The military spirit: 88 34, 35. 

8 34 1271 br Πλάτων ἐν τοῖς νό- 
pous] I 625 C—638 B, esp. 630 E, quoted 
in 2. (294 Ὁ) on § τι. Compare II 660 ff. 
666 E, III 688 A f., IV 705 Ὁ: or even 
earlier Republic VIII 547 E ff. τῷ δέ ye 
φοβεῖσθαι τοὺς σοφοὺς ἐπὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἄγειν, 
«οἰ ἐπὶ δὲ τοὺς θυμοειδεῖς τε καὶ ἁπλουστέρους 
ἀποκλίνειν, τοὺς πρὸς πόλεμον μᾶλλον 
πεφυκότας ἢ πρὸς εἰρήνην... «καὶ πολεμοῦσα 
τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον διάγειν. The same 
criticism in IV(VII). 2 § 9, 14 §§ 15—18, 
15 § 6 διὰ τινὸς ἀρετῆς: V(VIII). 4 ὃ 2 


(p. 50) 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν B. 9. 
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\ ‘ τ ε a it a ¥ an , >? a 
πρὸς yap μέρος ἀρετῆς ἡ πᾶσα σύνταξις τῶν νόμων ἐστί, (VI) 
τὴν πολεμικήν αὕτη γὰρ χρησίμη πρὸς τὸ κρατεῖν. τοι- 
γαροῦν ἐσῴζοντο μὲν πολεμοῦντες, ἀπώλλυντο δὲ ἄρξαντες 


διὰ τὸ μὴ ἐπίστασθαι σχολάζειν μηδ᾽ ἠσκηκέναι μηδε- 
836 μίαν ἄσκησιν ἑτέραν κυριωτέραν τῆς πολεμικῆς. τούτου δὲ 33 
ἁμάρτημα οὐκ ἔλαττον' νομίζουσι μὲν γὰρ γίνεσθαι τά- 
[γαθὰ τὰ περιμάχητα δι’ ἀρετῆς μᾶλλον ἢ κακίας, καὶ 
μὲν καλῶς, ὅτι μέντοι ταῦτα κρείττω τῆς ἀρετῆς 


φαύλως δὲ ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰ 
> 2 n an 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐν τῷ κοινῷ 


Ἰτοῦτο 
§ 36 ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, οὐ καλῶς. 
τι κοινὰ χρήματα τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις. 
lol if ” ION Pa I. Ἂ ἔν 
τῆς πόλεως ἔστιν οὐδὲν πολέμους μεγάλους ἀναγκαζομένοις 
πολεμεῖν, εἰσφέρουσί τε κακῶς" διὰ γὰρ τὸ τῶν Σπαρ- 
τιατῶν εἶναι τὴν πλείστην γῆν οὐκ ἐξετάξζουσιν ἀλλήλων 


1271 Ὁ 3 αὐτὴ ΜΙ || χρησίμη -«-μόνον: ἢ Susem. || 5 ἠσκηκέναι] ad virtutem 
exercitari William doubtless on his own conjecture, hence πρὸς ἀρετὴν wrongly 


inserted by Susem.!-? ἢ} 
and perhaps also I’ || 
γίνεσθαι after τἀγαθὰ M*P? || 


οὔτε πρὸς μίαν... οὔτε πρὸς μάλιστα ταύτην; 
8.4. 8 7, the reference being given in the 
notes. SUSEM. (344) 

4 ἐσῴζοντο μὲν πολ. KTA] Repeated 
in substance Iv(VII). 14 § 16 ff. τοῖς ἔργοις 
ἐξελήλεγκται νῦν, ὃ 22 τὴν yap βαφὴν 
ἀνιᾶσιν, ὥσπερ ὁ σίδηρος, εἰρήνην ἄγοντες. 
αἴτιος δ᾽ ὁ νομοθέτης οὐ παιδεύσας δύνασθαι 
σχολάζειν, 15 §§ 5, 6: ν(νΠΠ). 4 ὃ 4 
τοὺς Λάκωνας ἴσμεν... «νῦν... καὶ τοῖς γυμνι- 
κοῖς ἀγῶσι καὶ τοῖς πολεμικοῖς λειπομένους 
ἑτέρων : where references will be found in 
the notes. Aristotle must have said the 
same in his account of the Spartan con- 
stitution, in the Πολιτεῖαι ; for, as Eaton 
remarks, the polemic in Plutarch Lycurg. 
30 is directed against a similar criticism, 
though Aristotle is not mentioned as the 
author: the passage begins θαυμάζω τῶν 
λεγόντων, ws ἄρχεσθαι μὲν ἤδεσαν, ἄρχειν 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἠπίσταντο Λακεδαιμόνιοι. SUSEM. 
(345) 

dptavres=after they had won their 
empire, when they had become a sove- 
reign people. 

§35 8 τὰ περιμάχητα] i.e. external 
goods: cp. Mic. Eth. 1x. 8 § 4, 1168 b 
15 ff. of μὲν οὖν... φιλαύτους καλοῦσι τοὺς 
ἑαυτοῖς ἀπονέμοντας τὸ πλεῖον ἐν χρήμασι 
καὶ τιμαῖς καὶ ἡδοναῖς ταῖς σωματικαῖς... 
ἐσπουδάκασιν [οἱ πολλοὶ] περὶ αὐτὰ ὡς 
ἄριστα ὄντα, διὸ καὶ περιμάχητα ἐστίν : § 9 


6 τούτο P}, τοῦτο P4Q> Ar., P? (1st hand, altered by σοττ.3), 
7 μὲν omitted by Τ' Ms, perhaps rightly, [μὲν] Susem.? || 
12 ἀναγκαζομένους P23 Ald. 


1169 a 20 f. προήσεται [ὁ σπουδαῖος] καὶ 
χρήματα καὶ τιμὰς καὶ ὅλως τὰ περιμάχητα 
ἀγαθά, περιποιούμενος ἑαυτῷ τὸ καλόν. 
SusEM. (846) 

9 τοῦτο μὲν καλῶς] They are right in 
thinking valour the means of obtaining 
external goods: they are wrong in exalting 
the goods which valour wins above valour 
itself. 

“Cp, Iv(vil). 1 § 3 7. ae 15 § 6 
nn. (927—8).” 5 5ΕΜ. (346 b) 

ὅτι πεν ταῦτα κτλ] See above § 24, 
n. (328) and again Iv(vil). 15 ὃ 6 um. 
SUSEM. (347) 

The finances: §§ 36, 37. 

§36 12 ἀναγκαζομένοις] if they are 
compelled. 

14 τὴν πλείστην γῆν] Only the 
smaller part of the land belonged to the 
Provincials po SusEM. (348) 

οὐκ ἐξετάζουσιν.. εἰσφοράς] Even at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war Thucydides (1. 80. 4) makes the 
Spartan king Archidamos say: πολλῷ 
ἔτι πλέον τούτου (sc. χρυσοῦ) ἐλλείπομεν 
καὶ οὔτε ἐν τῷ κοιν ᾧ ἔχομεν οὔτε ἑτοίμως 
ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων φέρομεν (Vettori). Cp. 
also what Pericles says (I. 141. 3) αὐτουρ- 
γοὶ εἰσὶ ἸΤελοποννήσιοι καὶ οὔτε ἰδίᾳ οὔτε 
ἐν κοιν ᾧ χρήματά ἐστιν αὐτοῖς. SUSEM. 
(349) 


§ 37 


ΤΙ. 10. 1] 


τὰς εἰσφοράς. 
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ἀποβέβηκέ τε τοὐναντίον τῷ νομοθέτῃ τοῦ συμ- (VI) 


16 φέροντος" τὴν μὲν γὰρ πόλιν πεποίηκεν ἀχρήματον, τοὺς 


10 


20 σειεν) ἡ δὲ Κρητικὴ πολιτεία πάρεγγυς μέν ἐστι ταύτης, VII 


15 te] δὲ Τ' || τό γὰρ omitted by ῬέΟΥΤΡ || 
- liam, ye ΓΤ 
§ 37 τό τοὺς δ᾽ ἰδιώτας φιλοχρημά- 


δ᾽ ἰδιώτας φιλοχρημάτους. 


περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείας ἐπὶ τοσοῦ- 
tov εἰρήσθω (ταῦτα γάρ ἐστιν ἃ μάλιστ᾽ ἄν τις ἐπιτιμή- 


ΝΜ "ἢ a 

ἔχει δὲ μικρὰ μὲν οὐ χεῖρον, τὸ δὲ πλεῖον ἧττον γλαφυ- 
a \ ὰ » \ t \ \ a a θ 

ρῶς. καὶ γὰρ ἔοικε καὶ λέγεται δὲ τὰ πλεῖστα μεμιμῆσθαι 
a - 

τὴν Κρητικὴν πολιτείαν ἡ τῶν Λακώνων' τὰ δὲ πλεῖστα 


τοὺς] As early as the first quarter of the 
sixth century B.c. Alcaeus (/7. 50) quotes 
the saying of Aristodamos, a Spartan, 
‘money makes the man’ as in full force at 
Sparta: ὡς γὰρ δήποτ᾽ ᾿Αριστόδαμόν φαισ᾽ 
οὐκ ἀπάλαμνον ἐν Σπάρτᾳ λόγον | εἴπην" 
χρήματ᾽ ἄνηρ, πένιχρος δ᾽ οὐδεὶς πέλετ᾽ 
ἔσλος οὐδὲ τίμιος. Amongst well-known 
instances of peculation or corruption 
Eaton quotes Leotychides, Pleistoanax, 
Astyochos, Kleandridas, Gylippos, Ly- 
sander: to which he adds Plutarch’s own 
admission, Lycurg. 30; Αγιδος δὲ βασιλεύ- 
Ὄντος eloeppin νόμισμα πρῶτον els τὴν 
Σπάρτην καὶ μετὰ τοῦ νομίσματος πλεονεξία 
καὶ πλούτου ζῆλος ἐπέβη διὰ Λύσανδρον, ὃς 
αὐτὸς ὧν ἀνάλωτος ὑπὸ χρημάτων ἐνέπλησε 
τὴν πατρίδα φιλοπλουτίας καὶ τρυφῆς. 
Besides the corruption of the ephors, 
§ 19 2. (316), and senators, 8 26 (331 b), 
11 ὃ 4 (384), Aristotle might have 
spoken confidently of that of the kings 
and admirals. There was a well-known 
oracle, ἁ φιλοχρηματία Σπάρταν ὀλεῖ, 
ἄλλο δὲ οὐδέν; quoted in Aristotle’s Polity 
of Lacedaemon Frag. 501, 1559 b 28 
(=Aristot. pseudepi. 496=88 in Miiller’s 
Fr. hist. Gr. WW. p. 131), and even 
Tyrtaeus (Ὁ) seems to have cited it, Fr. 3. 
See further Xenoph. De Rep. Lac. 14. 3 
and the statement in Ps.-Plato Adc. 1. 
122 E f., quoted by Eaton; χρυσίον καὶ 
ἀργύριον οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν πᾶσιν "EA\now ὅσον 
ἐν Λακεδαίμονι ἰδίᾳ. This may very well 
be an exaggeration; the writer of the 
dialogue is however generally well in- 
formed on historical matters, see Cobet 
Mnemos. N.S. 11.1874. 369 ff. Compare 
with this the instances of great wealth 
possessed by Spartans, some of which 
have been collected by Grote Greece IX. 
321 f., Gilbert of. «. 1541. If the Spar- 


22 δὲ] τε M®P}, quidem Wil- 


tiatae, with the exception of the kings, 
ever were prohibited from possessing 
gold and silver—a statement which H. 
Stein in the dissertation quoted in x. (85) 
oni. 9 § 8 seeks to disprove—it was at 
a very early time that the prohibition 
was removed. For gold and silver money 
were first coined by Pheidon king of 
Argos (whose age is, I admit, very vari- 
ously estimated, 760 or 670 B.C.), and even 
down to the time of Croesus gold and 
silver were scarce in Greece; see 2. 
(1653) on vill(v). ro ὃ 6 and Béckh 
Public Economy τ. p. 6 f. Eng. tr. H. 
Stein, Oncken, and others would reduce 
this supposed prohibition to the fact, 
that gold and silver money remained un- 
known for a longer time in the secluded 
valley of the Eurotas than in the trading 
districts on the coast; and thus the 
Spartans retained their old iron money 
in use for a long time, first in bars, and 
afterwards as a sort of coinage (see 
Schdmann of. c. p. 275 Eng. tr.) and 
employed it even later along with gold 
and silver money for internal trade. See 
however Trieber of. c. 111. SUSEM. (350) 

c. 10 The Cretan polity. 

Congreve refers to the article Cre¢e in 
Smith’s Geogr. Dictionary. See also 
Schémann’s Azdeguzties of Greece 1. 295 
—310 Eng. tr.; Oncken 11. 377—409 ; 
Hock Ave/a (Gottingen 1823—9. 3 vols.). 

21 γλαφυρῶς] neatly, ‘less finished’ 
(Congreve). 

22 καὶ λέγεται δὲ] Ephoros Frag. 64, 
in Strabo x 481? This passage is : λέ- 
γεσθαι δ᾽ ὑπό τινων, ws Λακωνικὰ εἴη τὰ 
πολλὰ τῶν νομιζομένων Κρητικῶν, τὸ δ᾽ 
ἀληθές, εὑρῆσθαι μὲν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων, ἠκριβω- 
κέναι δὲ τοὺς Σπαρτιάτας. Comp. 727:. on 
§§ 2, 3, 5, 6, το below, and esp. Ζρρφέγοί. 
Ρ- 35 5. (3). SUSEM. (351) 
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ες τῶν ἀρχαίων ἧττον διήρθρωται τῶν νεωτέρων. φασὶ γὰρ (VII) 
Λυκοῦργον, τὴν Χαρίλλου τοῦ 
βασιλέως καταλιπὼν ἀπεδήμησεν, τότε τὸν πλεῖστον δια- 
τρῖψαι χρόνον περὶ Κρήτην συγγένειαν" 
κοι γὰρ οἱ Λύκτιοι τῶν Λακώνων ἦσαν, κατέλαβον δ᾽ οἱ 
29 πρὸς τὴν ἀποικίαν ἐλθόντες τὴν τάξιν τῶν νόμων ὑπάρχου- 
β8σαν ἐν τοῖς τότε κατοικοῦσιν. [διὸ καὶ νῦν οἱ περίοικοι τὸν 


25 τὸν ὅτε ἐπιτροπείαν τὴν 


\ \ »" 
ὃ ta τὴν αποι- 


25 ἐπιτροπίαν P! and rst hand of M*P% (in P%, altered by a later hand) || τοῦ 
Χαρίλλου ῬῚ || XapiAdov Bas.1, see Comm. || 26 τότε omitted by II? Ar., [τότε] 


Susem. || 27 περὶ] περὶ τὴν IB Bk. || 28 Λύκτιοι] κρῆτες ID}, ἄλλως λύκτιοι p? in 
the margin || 30 [διὸ...... 40 Κάμικον] Susem. see Comm. x. (355) || [οἱ περίοικοι 
Spengel 


24 διαρθροῦν =quasi per membra et art- 
us distinguere et certum in ordinem redi- 
gere (Bonitz): to articulate, elaborate 
(Welldon). 

§2 24 φασὶ yap τὸν A.] Ephoros 
Zc. (Strabo X. 482) relates that Lycurgus, 
as guardian of Charilaos the posthumous 
child of his brother Polydektes, for certain 
reasons which are stated went to Crete 
and did not return until Charilaos himself 
had assumed the government. Compare 
Plutarch Zycurg. cc. 2—5; Trieber of. c. 
Ρ. 65 ff., 100; Fliigel Die Quellen in 
Plutarchs Lykurgos 22 ff. (Marburg 
1870.) SUSEM. (352) 

25 Χαρίλλου] The form is Charilaos 
in vill(v). 12 § 12 (see .): probably we 
should restore it here, or else read Cha- 
rillos there. SuSsEM. (353) 

28 κατέλαβον δ᾽... κατοικοῦσιν] “And 
the settlers who had gone out to Lyttos 
had found the system of the laws esta- 
blished at that time amongst the inhabit- 
ants.” In just the same way Ephoros (Ac. 
481) replies to those who claim a Lacedae- 
monian descent for the Cretan institutions 
on the ground that the Lyttians were a 
colony from Sparta and that colonists 
generally preserve the usages of the 
mother state. He urges that many co- 
lonies did not do this and that many 
Cretan towns, not colonies from Sparta, 
yet’ had the same institutions as the 
Spartan colonies in Crete. On these con- 
siderations of Aristotle and Ephoros, 
then, the Lycurgean institutions at Sparta, 
so far from being genuinely Spartan, 
were not even of Dorian origin, but had 
belonged in the first instance to the pre- 
Dorian population of Crete; unless in- 
deed even these earliest inhabitants of 
Crete are to be regarded as Dorians (as 
they are by Ottfried Miiller 736 Dorians 


1. p. 36 ff. Eng. tr.). But this view has 
been refuted by Trieber p. 81 ff. In 
opposition to the view of Ephoros and 
Aristotle, which is in itself improbable, 
he has sought to maintain the truth of 
that combated by Ephoros, that Spartan 
institutions actually passed over into 
Crete with the Spartan settlers. Compare 
n. (356) on§ 4. Polybios moreover Iv. 54. 
6 describes Lyttos (Avrros being the read- 
ing there also) as the oldest of the Cretan 
towns and likewise as a colony of Lace- 
daemon. Trieber has shown conclusively 
p- 105 ff. as against K.O. Miiller that there 
never really existed any specially ‘ Dorian’ 
political or social principles, such as are 
presumed to have found their highest and 
completest embodiment in Sparta. Su- 
SEM. (354) 

§3 30 of περίοικοι)]Σ Why mention 
merely the περίοικοι i.e. the descendants 
of the pre-Dorian population, if after all 
the Spartan and other Dorian settlers 
had accepted the same institutions? Ari- 
stotle cannot have contradicted himself 
in such a manner as this, or have written 
such nonsense. It is much more likely 
that some learned Peripatetic added this 
in order to tack on the following remarks 
about Minos, his maritime power, and 
his death. He did not however perceive 
that they are not at all appropriate to this 
connexion, and that to speak of Crete as 
favourably situated for maritime supre- 
macy over the Hellenes agrees but ill 
with Aristotle’s own statements §§ 15, 16: 
where the remoteness of the island is 
said to have shut it off from external 
complications and from foreign dominion. 
SusEM. (355) 

Grote 11. 484 2. 2 has another way 
out of the difficulty. He takes the word 
as in Thuc. 1. 17, ‘‘the neighbouring 
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τρόπον χρῶνται αὐτοῖς, ὡς κατασκευάσαντος Μίνω (VII) 
πρώτου τὴν τάξιν τῶν νόμων. δοκεῖ δ᾽ ἡ νῆσος καὶ πρὸς 5 
τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν Ἑλληνικὴν πεφυκέναι καὶ κεῖσθαι καλῶς" (. 51) 
πάσῃ γὰρ ἐπίκειται τῇ θαλάσσῃ, σχεδὸν τῶν ᾿Ἑλλήνων 

35 ἱδρυμένων περὶ τὴν θάλασσαν πάντων: ἀπέχει γὰρ τῇ μὲν 
τῆς ἸΙελοποννήσου μικρόν, τῇ δὲ τῆς ᾿Ασίας τοῦ περὶ Τριόπιον 
βεατόπου καὶ Ῥόδου. διὸ καὶ τὴν τῆς θαλάσσης ἀρχὴν κατέ- 
σχεν ὁ Μίνως, καὶ τὰς νήσους τὰς μὲν ἐχειρώσατο τὰς 
δ᾽ ᾧκισεν, τέλος δὲ ἐπιθέμενος τῇ Σικελίᾳ τὸν βίον ἐτελεύ- 
4o τήησεν ἐκεῖ περὶ Kapsxor.] 

86 ἔχει δ᾽ ἀνάλογον ἡ Κρητικὴ τάξις πρὸς τὴν Λακωνικήν. γέ- 8 

τγαα ὠργοῦσί τε γὰρ τοῖς μὲν εἵλωτες τοῖς δὲ Κρησὶν οἱ περίοικοι, 


aA 
81 αὐτὸν 


32 [τὴν....... νόμων] ϑίαῃγ || 34 tdoy......35 πάντων noticed by Theodoros 
Metochit. Miscell. Ὁ. 644 ed. Kiessling || 34 πάσῃ] μέσῃ Biicheler wrongly || 
35 τῇ μὲν τῆς] τῆς μὲν ΓΜ" || 36 μικρόν] ὀλίγον before τῆς Πελοποννήσου P4 || 
πῆξον» τῇ δὲ omitted by ΟΥΤΡ and P® (1st hand, added in the margin by a later 
hand and then again erased) || 37 ῥόδον II? Ar. Bk. || 40 Κάμικον Vettori, Ka- 
μικόν Bas. in margin, perhaps rightly, κάμινον I M* P12-4 Ald., καμινον P3, κάμεινον 


Οὗ ΤΡ, Camerinam Albertus Magnus and Ar. 


1272 a1 Te omitted by M* Pt 


states” (?). The words of Ephoros in 
Strabo &. p. 737 are: τοὺς δὲ Ἰζρῆτας ὀλι- 
γωρῆσαι (sc. τῶν νομίμων) κακωθεισῶν τῶν 
πολεμίων καὶ μάλιστα τῶν Κνωσίων, τῶν 
πολεμικῶν" μεῖναι δέ τινα τῶν νομίμων 
παρὰ ΔΛυκτίοις καὶ Τορτυνίοις καὶ ἄλλοις 
τισὶ πολιχνίοις μᾶλλον ἢ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις. καὶ 
δὴ καὶ τὰ Λυκτίων νόμιμα ποιεῖσθαι μαρ- 
τύρια τοὺς τὰ Λακωνικὰ πρεσβύτερα ἀπο- 
galvovras’ ἀποίκους γὰρ ὄντας φυλάττειν τὰ 
τῆς μητροπόλεως ἔθη" ἐπεὶ ἄλλως γε εὔηθες 
εἶναι τὸ τοὺς βέλτιον συνεστῶτας καὶ πολιτευ- 
ομένους τῶν χειρόνων ζηλωτὰς ἀποφαίνειν. 

34 ἐπίκειται ΞΞ- ςοτημηαπὰβ the whole 
sea (Congreve). 

§4 After the Dorian invasion Crete 
lost its fleet and maritime supremacy. 
Cp. Thuc. 1. 4: Ephoros Fragm. 064 
(Miiller 1. 250) καὶ yap ναυκρατεῖν πρό- 
τερον τοὺς Κρῆτας.. νῦν δ᾽ ἀποβεβληκέναι 
τὸ ναυτικόν. 

41 ἔχει δ᾽ ἀνάλογον... Λακωνικήν] 
Trieber p. 86 ff. shows that, although the 
points of difference as well as of resem- 
blance are not brought out forcibly 
enough, yet in the main the whole com- 
parison is just. He tries to make it 
probable that from its quite peculiar cha- 
racter the similarity can only be explained 
by a real transference from Sparta to 
Crete. Oncken on the other hand, 11. 


377, finds a reason both for the resem- 
blance and the limitations to it in the 
one point which Aristotle has not men- 
tioned, “186 fact that in Sparta as in 
Crete a dominant race of the same 
Dorian descent broke in from a foreign 
land upon an old political order, overcame 
it by violence, and then directed their 
whole energies to the task of maintaining 
themselves uncontaminated and zzassail- 
able at the head of their new settlement.” 
Polybios vi. 45, 46 goes still farther and 
even denies that there were any resem- 
blances at all between the two polities. 
SusEM. (356) 

He insists (1) on the absence of any 
legal restriction on the possession of land 
or money, and (2) on the annual tenure 
of offices (as contrasted with the life-lon: 
tenure of Spartan Kings and Gerusiastel 
and the democratic character of the Cretan 
governments. Undoubtedly as we ap- 
proach Roman times the power of the 
ἐκκλησία increases: Hock ΠΙ. pp. 64— 
97, who supports his case from inscrip- 
tions, infers that a democratic revolution 
had subverted the governments of Aris- 
totle’s time. 

§5 1272 a1 οἱ περίοικοι] See 7. 355 
and esp. Exc. 111. to this book p. 336 ff. 
SUSEM. (367) 
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καὶ συσσίτια Tap ἀμφοτέροις ἔστιν, καὶ τό ye ἀρχαῖον ἐκάλουν οἱ (VII) 
Λάκωνες οὐ φιδίτια ἀλλὰ ἀνδρεῖα, καθάπερ of ἹΚρῆτες, 3 
86 δῆλον ὅτι ἐκεῖθεν ἐλήλυθεν. ἔτι δὲ τῆς πολιτείας ἡ τάξις. οἱ 
ν3 A vy i 3 Ν Μ t an 3 lal , 
5 μὲν γὰρ ἔφοροι τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχουσι δύναμιν τοῖς ἐν τῇ Κρήτῃ 
καλουμένοις κόσμοις, πλὴν οἱ μὲν ἔφοροι πέντε τὸν ἀρι- 
θμὸν οἱ δὲ κόσμοι δέκα εἰσίν' οἱ δὲ γέροντες τοῖς γέρουσιν, 
ods καλοῦσιν οἱ Κρῆτες βουλήν, toot’ βασιλεία δὲ πρότε- 
pov μὲν ἦν, εἶτα κατέλυσαν οἱ Κρῆτες, καὶ τὴν ἡγεμονίαν 
81 οἱ κόσμοι τὴν κατὰ πόλεμον ἔχουσιν' ἐκκλησίας δὲ μετέ- α 
, ͵ 3 3 t > ? > oN ᾿ 
τι χουσι πάντες, κυρία δ᾽ οὐδενός ἐστιν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ συνεπιψηφίσαι 


ἡ καὶ 


Ἄ, f a / fal t 
τὰ δόξαντα τοῖς γέρουσι καὶ τοῖς κόσμοις. 
X Ἂς, 3 nn ἢ yy ,- a x n 
Ta μὲν οὖν τῶν συσσιτίων ἔχει βέλτιον τοῖς Κρησὶν ἢ τοῖς 
Λάκωσιν (ἐν μὲν γὰρ Λακεδαίμονι κατὰ κεφαλὴν ἕκαστος εἰσφέ- 
13 ρει τὸ τεταγμένον, εἰ δὲ μή, μετέχειν νόμος κωλύει τῆς πολι- 
88 τείας, καθάπερ εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον, ἐν δὲ Κρήτῃ κοινοτέρως" 


3 φιλίτια Τ' Μ' and ῬῚ (ist hand, apparently altered by p!) || 


ἀντρεῖα M8, ἀν- 


dpa TI? Bk., ἄλλως ἄνδρια pin the margin || 8 βουλήν “a gloss under which 


lurks a Cretan name” Spengel || 
rightly || rz ἄλλη P? and P® (1st hand, 


3 dvSpeta=meals of men: or more 
precisely, clubs or companies of men who 
messed together: see 7. (378) on 11 ὃ 3. 
SuSEM. (358) 

καθάπερ of Κρῆτες] The same re- 
mark is found in Ephoros /.c. 482, with 
the object of proving the same conclusion. 
Comp. also Plut. Lycurg. c. 12. But 
that Ephoros repeats this argument 
three times, is a very inexact statement 
of Trieber, p. 100: for at p. 480 the ex- 
pression is only ἐν τοῖς συσσιτίοις ἃ 
καλοῦσιν ἀνδρεῖα and p. 483 εἰς τὰ συσσί- 
Tia ἄγουσι τὰ ἀνδρεῖα. SUSEM. (859) 

This constitution analogous to that of 
Sparta was the constitution of every inde- 
pendent Cretan town. We learn from 
the ‘inscriptions that little places like 
Hierapytna, Priausos (Praesus), Saxos, 
Allaria, had each its own κόσμοι, βουλή, 
and ἐκκλησία. 

§6 On the analogy between the Ephors 
and the κόσμοι, see Exc. Ill. p. 335 f. 
SuUSEM. (360) 

7 οἱ δὲ yépovres] See §11. SUSEM. (361) 

8 7 10 ἐκκλησίας δὲ KrA] Cp. 11 
§§ 5, 6 with Exc. Iv. Although the 
simple verb ἐπιψηφίζειν does not mean 
‘to vote,” but ‘‘to put to the vote,” yet 

‘so far as I know συνγεπιψηφίζειν is 
everywhere found in the sense of ‘‘vote 


πρῶτον Τ' Thomas Aquinas and Ar., perhaps 


emended by corr.?) 


approvingly,” i.e. ‘‘confirm by a vote,” 


auctores fieri: Polyb. xxi. 13. 1, Plu- 
tarch De Garrulitate 511 F. Here it can 
have no other meaning. The only doubt 
is whether we should take it literally (1) 
that the popular assembly was bound to 
ratify by its vote, or (2) that it only had 
the right, without proper debate and 
without amendment, simply to confirm 
or reject the proposal previously decided 
by others. That question will be dis- 
cussed in 7. (389). SUSEM. (362) 

Aesch. De als. Leg. 35 has the middle 
voice in the same sense. Compare κατα- 
σιωπᾶν with both meanings (1) to be very 
silent, (2) to put to silence (Cope). In 
the Gortynian inscription the assembly 
in the market-place and the stone from 
which the speaker addressed the people 
are twice mentioned Χ, 34, ἀμπαινεθαι 
δὲ κατ᾽ ayopay karaFehpevoy Tow πολια- 
Tay απο To hao, 0 amaryopevorTi, i.e. ἀνα- 
φαίνεσθαι [he must adopt] δὲ κατ᾽ ἀγορὰν 
κατεελμένων (Hom.) τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
λάω (cp. Soph. O. Col. 196) οὗ ἀπαγορεύ- 
ovot, adoption shall be in the market~ 
place, when the citizens are assembled, 
from the stone where they make speeches: 
and again XI. 10. 

16 εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον] c. 9 § 31+ 
Cp. 2. (341). SUSEM. (363) 


ΤΙ. 10. 9] 


1272a 2—1272 a 25. 


303 


ἀπὸ πάντων γὰρ τῶν γινομένων καρπῶν te καὶ βοσκημά- (VI) 
Tov ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων καὶ ἢ Ἐ φόρων ods φέρουσιν οἱ περί- 
οἶκοι, τέτακται μέρος τὸ μὲν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ τὰς κοι- 
20vds λειτουργίας, τὸ δὲ τοῖς συσσιτίοις, ὥστ᾽ ἐκ κοινοῦ τρέ- 


᾿ς an a ὦ 
89 φεσθαι πάντας, καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας καὶ ἄνδρας: πρὸς 


δὲ τὴν ὀλιγοσιτίαν ὡς ὠφέλιμον. πολλὰ πεφιλοσόφηκεν ὃ 
νομοθέτης, καὶ πρὸς τὴν διάξευξιν τῶν δυναικῶν, ἵνα μὴ 


πολυτεκνῶσι, τὴν πρὸς 
x 


25 περὶ ἧς εἰ φαύλως ἢ 


\ 
TOUS 


uv , ¢ , 
appevas TOLnoas ομίλιαν, 


μὴ φαύλως, ἕτερος ἔσται τοῦ δια- 


18 καὶ ἐκ ΟΥ ΤῊ Lambin Bk., perhaps T'; [ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων] Gottling, [ἐκ] Con- 
greve || καὶ «-ἀπὸ μορίου rév>? or καὶ «ἀπὸ τῆς δεκάτης τῶν ἢ Susem., see Comm., 
[καὶ] Lambin, καὶ «ἐκ τῶν: Congreve || καὶ ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων before ἀπὸ πάντων 


or else after ὥστ᾽ ἐκ κοινοῦ by transposition, Schmidt 
26 διασκέψασθαι καιρός] Oncken; but see the Comm. || 
transposed by Susem.? to follow 27 φανερόν, but wrongly || 


ll 22 [καὶ γυναῖκας...... 
21 πρὸς δὲ....... 26 καιρός 
24 ποιήσας is corrupt, 


<vouluny> ποιήσας or something similar ὃ Susem., better πορίσας Schmidt 


Koworépws] ἀπὸ κοινοῦ μᾶλλον of 9 8 
31, in a more public fashion. 

18 ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων] “from the public 
domain.” Zitelmann pp. 139, 140 con- 
jectures that the citizens had the right of 
pasture on this domain-land. By the 
law of inheritance in the Gortynian in- 
scription, certain of the cattle with the 
house in the town pass to the sons as 
praecipuum; but the daughters have a 
share of the land which is cultivated by 
κλαρωταί. 

οἱ περίοικοι] See Exc. Il. p. 336 ff 
SUSEM. (364) 

8 8 19 τέτακται μέρος] Partly on 
this model, partly on that of Hippodamos 
(8 § 3 2.), is based the division of the 
land in Aristotle’s ideal state, τν(ν 1). 
10 § τὸ #. (834), into property (1) of the 
temples, (2) of the syssitia, (3) of private 
individuals, (1) and (2) together forming 
the public land. In the state of the 
Laws there is no public land, although 
Plato mentions the Cretan institution 
with approval, vii 847 E quoted in z. 
(341) on 9 ὃ 31. SUSEM. (365) 

20 ὥστ᾽ ἐκ κοινοῦ KTA] If we under- 
stand this as e.g. Schomann does, of. ¢. 
307 Eng. tr., that the mess-funds main- 
tained the members of the family, wives 
daughters younger boys and slaves, who 
had their meals at home, then the whole 
of Oncken’s proof (11. 385), that καὶ γυ- 
vaixas καὶ παῖδας καὶ ἄνδρας is ἃ spurious 
addition, falls to the ground. Such slight 
inaccuracies of expression, due to exces- 
sive brevity, are no uncommon thing in 


Aristotle. The sense might be made 
clearer by a slight insertion thus: ‘one 
part is set apart for the worship of the 
gods and for the state expenditure, the 
other for the public messes<and the en- 
tire maintenance of the households of the 
citizens>, so that all, men women and 
children, are kept at the public cost.’ 
Schomann rightly remarks that this ex- 
plains why an Aeginetan stater had to be 
paid for each slave: see Exc. III. p. 337. 
Oncken however gives a different ex- 
planation (11. 387), he makes each of the 
subject population (ἢ) contribute an 
Aeginetan stater. SUSEM. (366) 

8 9 22 ὀλιγοσιτίανἝἬ, Our only au- 
thority for a Cretan ἀνδρεῖον, Heraclei- 
des Ponticus, and the writers quoted by 
Athen. Iv. 142 f., Dosiadas and Pyrgion, 
do not enable us to verify this statement: 
Schémann p. 308. They kept up the old 
practice of sitting at table: Cretes quorum 
nemo gustavit unquam cubans, Cicero 


pro Murena§ 74. Their moderation in 


drinking: [Plato] AZénos 320 a. 

23 πρὸς τὴν διαάζευξιν KrA] See 
Schomann p. 304 ff. Eng. tr. SUSEM. (367) 
Also Zitelmann Das Recht von Gortyn 
Ρ. ror and the inscription itself 11. 1, 6, 
8, 9. 

Es ἕτερος ἔσται τοῦ Stack. καιρός] 
Since Aristotle thought it so important 
for his own ideal state to maintain uni- 
formity in the number of citizens (see c. 
6§ 10 ff, 7§ 5: τν(νΠ). τό § 15 ff. with 
notes), and is not too nice about the 
means of securing that end, it would 


σι 


(p. 52) 


804. ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν 8. 10. [II. 10. 9 


σκέψασθαι καιρός)" ὅτι δὴ τὰ περὶ τὰ συσσίτια βέλτιον (VII) 


a τι , , y 
τέτακται τοῖς Κρησὶν ἢ τοῖς Λάκωσι, φανερόν, τὰ δὲ 
δ. a \ \ 
g10 περὶ τοὺς κόσμους ἔτι χεῖρον τῶν ἐφόρων. ὃ μὲν γὰρ 


a ‘ 
ἔχει κακὸν τὸ τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχεῖον, ὑπάρχει καὶ τούτοις 
Δ. , ‘A A 
30 (γίνονται γὰρ οἱ τυχόντες)" ὃ δ᾽ ἐκεῖ συμφέρεν πρὸς τὴν 
, ? a 3 ” ΟΣ \ t ὃ Ν A \ 
πολιτείαν, ἐνταῦθα οὐκ ἔστιν. ἐκεῖ μὲν γάρ, διὰ τὸ τὴν 
i ς ¥ 
αἵρεσιν ἐκ πάντων εἶναι, μετέχων ὁ δῆμος τῆς μεγίστης 
: ἢ Ἑ 
ἀρχῆς βούλεται μένειν τὴν πολιτείαν' ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ οὐκ ἐξ ἁπάν- 
βάτων αἱροῦνται τοὺς κόσμους GAN ἐς τινῶν γενῶν, καὶ τοὺς 


611 γέροντας ἐκ τῶν κεκοσμηκότων, περὶ ὧν τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄν τις ὁ 
εἴπειε λόγους καὶ περὶ τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι γερόντων (τὸ 

N > 40 \ X. ὃ ἣν ί ay 2 VA a 

γὰρ ἀνυπεύθυνον καὶ τὸ διὰ βίου μεῖζόν ἐστι γέρας τῆς 
ἀξίας αὐτοῖς, καὶ τὸ μὴ κατὰ γράμματα ἄρχειν ἀλλ᾽ av- 
812 τογνώμονας ἐπισφαλές). τὸ δ᾽ ἡσυχάξειν μὴ μετέχοντα τὸν 


40 


δῆμον οὐδὲν σημεῖον τοῦ τετάχθαι καλώς" 


26 δὴ Lambin, δὲ ΤΠ Ar. ΒΚ. 
τούτων Bernays || 


οὐδὲν yap λήμ- 


Ι 29 τούτων Il? Bk., τούτῳ ? Sylburg, <rg> 
34 γενῶν] γερόντων T || 


35 ἐκ τῶν] ἔκ τινων ΠῚ || 36 εἴ- 


πειεν Ῥδ (ist hand, corrected by a later hand), εἴποιε M*P!Q?T? Ald., εἴποι P4 and 


P2 (corr.2) || τῶν Bas.’, ὧν IL || 
Ald. Bk., γενομένων ΟΡ || 
and perhaps Ar. 


have been strange if he had not intended 
to take this question into consideration 
when describing the best state. See 
Introd. Ὁ. 49 2”. 4, Ῥ- §3- How he 
would have decided it, we have no 
means of knowing. For, taken alone, 
Nic. Eth. vit. §. 3 hardly justifies an 
immediate inference that he would have 
disallowed such means. Thus the grounds 
on which Oncken, 11. 389 ff., tries to 
prove that ὃ 9, as far as καιρός, is inter- 
polated, are wholly untenable: and it is 
a misapprehension on his part that I 
bracketed the clause. But he is right in 
one point, that the introduction of this 
subject is not very fitting here; we must 
however put up with it, as it would be 
still less appropriate in any other part of 
the chapter. SUSEM. (368) 

8 10 30 ylvovrat γὰρ of τυχόντες] 
Ephoros 27. 64 (in Strabo p. 482) gives 
the same statement as Aristotle here, 
that the senators were chosen from those 
who had been Κόσμοι but adds that only 
tried and approved men were selected. 
There is no divergence in the facts here, 
but only in the judgment upon them: 
though it is of such a kind that, as is 


γερόντων Congreve, γινομένων Π| P34 T? Ar, 
37 yépas] ynpasT || 


40 καλῶς: οὐδὲν] καλῶς" οὐδὲ T Bk. 


stated in Exc, 111. p. 336, Aristotle must 
have depended upon other accounts than 
those of Ephoros for the facts on which he 
based his judgment. Furthermore even 
in Sparta those who had been Ephors 
must frequently, to say the least, have 
entered the senate. SusEM. (369) 

32 διὰ τὸ τὴν αἵρεσιν κτλ] See c. 
9 ὃ 22 2. (323b). SusEM. (370) 

34 ἐκ τινῶν γενῶν] Called στρατός in 
the Gortynian inscription v 5 ox’ ὁ αἰθα- 
λευσταρτος εκοσμιον οἱ συν κυλλωι-- when 
it was the turn of the ‘troop’ of the Ae- 
thalians to assume office and Kyllos was 
κόσμος ἐπώνυμος. Comp. Hesych. στάρτοι 
(sic) =al τάξεις τοῦ πλήθους. Similarly in 
the oath of Dreros, Cauer Delect. inscrip. 
38, ἐπὶ τῶν Αἰθαλέων κοσμιόντων τῶν σὺγ 
Κυίαι. 

35 κεκοσμηκότων] like ὁ ἄρξας, ὁ βα- 
σιλεύσας, the aorist being more usual. 

811 38 μὴ κατὰ γράμματα] without 
written rules to guide them. Cp. 9 § 23. 

812 See ir§ 2. 

40 Arpparos] They make no private 
gains, such as bribes from allies and de- 
pendent states, or from hostile powers 
(comp. Pericles’ bribe to the ephor Klean- 


IT. 10. 14] 1272a 26—1272b 11. 305 


bards τὶ τοῖς κόσμοις ὥσπερ τοῖς ἐφόροις, πόρρω. ὙἤἼ τη 
745 ἀποικοῦσιν év νήσῳ τῶν διαφθερούντων. ἣν δὲ ποιοῦνται 
τῆς ἁμαρτίας ταύτης ἰατρείαν, ἄτοπος καὶ οὐ πολιτικὴ ἀλλὰ 
δυναστευτική. πολλάκις γὰρ ἐκβάλλουσι συστάντες τινὲς τοὺς 1 
κόσμους ἢ τῶν συναρχόντων αὐτῶν ἢ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν" ἔξεστι 
5 δὲ καὶ μεταξὺ τοῖς κόσμοις ἀπειπεῖν τὴν ἀρχήν. 
πάντα βέλτιον γίνεσθαι. κατὰ νόμον ἣ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων βού- 
βιάλησιν᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἀσφαλὴς 6 κανών. πάντων δὲ φαυλότατον τὸ 
τῆς ἀκοσμίας, ἣν καθιστᾶσι πολλάκις οἱ ἂν μὴ δίκας βούλων- 
ται δοῦναι τῶν δυναστών' ἣ καὶ δῆλον ὅτι ἔχει τι πολιτείας 
το ἡ τάξις, GAN οὐ πολιτεία ἐστὶν ἀλλὰ δυναστεία μᾶλλον. εἰώ- 
θασι γὰρ διαλαμβάνοντες τὸν δῆμον καὶ τοὺς φίλους ἀναρ- 


ταῦτα δὴ 


41 y’] 7’ apparently Ar., γὰρ Susem.! wrongly, end William, whence nothing is 


to be inferred about T 


1272 Ὁ 1 διαφερόντων Τ' M* and perhaps Ar., διαφερούντων P4 (1st hand) || 5 δὴ] 
δὲ Congreve, rightly, I think || 6 πάντα πάρεστι Ῥὶ (rst hand), πάρεστι ῬῚ (corr) || 
8 of ἂν Koraes, ὅταν PII Ar. Schneider Bk. || 9 τῶν δυνατῶν (not here but before 8 
ἣν καθιστᾶσι) TI? Ar. Bk. ad p! in margin; so transposed, δυνατῶν <rivés> 


or even ‘better -ὑπὸ:- τῶν δυνατῶν Ὁ -Schneider || 
+12 ἀλλήλους before g ἣ Kal δῆλον κτλ. 


Heinsius transposes εἰώθασι 
| τι γὰρ Susem. following Bernays' 


translation, δὲ ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Susem.! || διάλαμβάνοντες] suspected by Bonitz (Ind. 
Arist. 182 Ὁ 6), καὶ λαμβάνοντες Susem.!, ἰδίᾳ λαμβάνοντες Schmidt, needlessly if we 


alter μοναρχίαν into ἀναρχίαν || 


dridas, Plut. Per. 22). Hence the office 
is not such a prize as to excite the cu~ 
pidity of the commons. 

41 τοῖς ἐφόροις] Cp. 9 § 19 7. (316). 
SUSEM. (370 b) 

1272 br τῶν διαφθερούντων goes with 
πόρρω: at a distance from any who are 
likely to corrupt them. 

818 3. Suvacrevtixy] A δυναστεία is 
the worst and most extreme form of Oli- 
garchy, standing nearest to a Tyranny, 
and, after it, the worst of all forms of 
government : VI(IV). § § 2 ὅταν παῖς ἀντὶ 
πατρὸς εἰσίῃ καὶ ἄρχῃ μὴ ὁ νόμος ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
ἄρχοντες 71. (1215); 6 8 11 7. (1228); 14 
§§ 7—9 wn. (1328, 1331): VII(VI). 7 
§ 3 1. (1447): VIIL(V). 3 88. 3, 47. (1500); 
6 88 11, 12 22. (1586, 9); 7 88 
(1606); 8 § 7 2. (1613),,§ 11 7. (1617). 
SUSEM. (871) 

Thebes at the time of the Persian war 
is an instance: Thuc. III. 62. 3. 

5 μεταξὺ... ἀπειπεῖν τὴν ἀρχήν] to re- 
sign office before their term (of a year) 
expires. The verb is ἀποστῆναι in the 
Gortynian inscription ε x’ αποσταιτε ἢν 
ἀποστῇ ; or (?) d= ἢ (after) ἂν ἀποστῇ. 


li, 


12, 13 31. 


ἀναρχίαν Bernays, μοναρχίαν Τ' Π Ar. Bk. Susem.2 


814 8 τὸ τῆς dkorplas=the fact of 
the suspension of the office of Κόσμος, 
often brought about by cabals of influ- 
ential families who did not want to have 
trials against themselves proceeded with. 

For the construction cp. Thuc. 1. 138 
καὶ τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ ἐλπίδα, ἣν ὑπετίθει 
αὐτῷ δουλεύσειν ; 11. 42 πενίας ἐλπίδι, ὡς 


᾿ κἂν ἔτι διαφυγὼν αὐτὴν πλουτήσειεν (Shil- 


leto). 

of dv μὴ κτλ] Oncken (11. 393) is quite 
wrong in inferring from this passage that 
even the judicial office probably passed 
from the kings to the Κόσμοι. From the 
complete analogy which Aristotle finds 
between the Spartan and Cretan senators, 
and between the Ephors and Ἰζόσμοι, in 
all the essential features of the authority 
of these offices, it is clear on the contrary 
that, as in Sparta 111. 1. 10 m7. (443-4), 
so in Crete, the Senate had criminal ju- 
risdiction over the most serious offences, 
and the Κόσμοι appeared, like the Ephors, 
as accusers in the case of crimes against 
the state. Where there is no prosecutor 
there is of course no judge. SuSEM. (372) 

11 διαλαμβάνοντες -- by forming parties 


20 


306 


TIOAITIKON B. 10. 


(II. 10. 14 


(VII) 


: a x ἜΝ 
816 χίαν. ποιεῖν καὶ στασιάζειν καὶ μάχεσθαι πρὸς ἀλλήλους" καί: 8 
τοι ἴι διαφέρει. τὸ τοιοῦτον ἢ διά τινος χρόνου μηκέτι πόλιν 
a μῆς {Abe IX ᾿ U θ \ \ , i 

εἶναι τὴν τοιαύτην, ἀλλὰ λύεσθαι τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν ; (p. 53) 


18 


816 


20 


ἔστι δ᾽ ἐπικίνδυνος οὕτως ἔχουσα πόλις. * * τοῖς 
βουλομένοις ἐπιτίθεσθαι καὶ δυναμένοις. ἀλλὰ καθάπερ 


εἴρηται, σῴζεται διὰ τὸν τόπον' ξενηλασίας yap τὸ πόρρω 


πεποίηκεν. 


κοινωνοῦσιν 


. a a 

διὸ καὶ τὸ τῶν περιοίκων μένει τοῖς Ἰζρησίν, οἱ 
+ “ , 

δ᾽ εἵλωτες ἀφίστανται πολλάκις. 


οὔτε γὰρ ἐξωτερικῆς ἀρχῆς 


of Κρῆτες, νεωστί τε πόλεμος ἕενικὸς διαβέ- 


> \ a a , ᾿ nN \ > , 
βηκεν εἰς τὴν νῆσον, ὃς πεποίηκε φανερὰν τὴν ἀσθένειαν 


a 3 a 
τῶν ἐκεῖ νόμων. 


Ἂ; E 9 , ay ἘΞ νι 7 , θ a 
περὶ μὲν οὖν ταύτης τοσαῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰρήσθω τῆς πολι- 


15 ἐπικίνδυνο:] valde periculosa William on his own conjecture probably, hence 
λίαν ἐπικίνδυνος Susem.!? wrongly {τῶν βουλομένων and 16 δυναμένων Ti? Ar. Bk.: 
“because those who wish to attack it-can also (easily do so)” Bernays; <bvrwy> τῶν 


βουλομένων Bas.3, <drd> τῶν B. Busse. 


dropped out, as Biicheler saw _|| 
τοσαῦθ᾽ PII? Bk. 


from amongst the people and their own 
friends. SUsEM. 

815 17 ξενηλασίας] Acc. plur. ‘The 
distance has kept out aliens as effectually 
as a formal prohibition.’ No foreigner 
could come to Sparta and live as a resi- 
dent alien (μέτοικος): strangers stopping 
there for a time were strictly watched 
and, as soon as it seemed advisable to 
the Ephors, dismissed : see Schomann p. 
276 f. Eng. tr. SusEM. (373) 

816 18 διὸ καὶ τὸ τῶν π΄. κτλ] Consult 
however 2. (281) on 9 § 3: where also a 
different reason, it should be observed, 
is assigned by Aristotle himself, viz. that 


the Cretan states, even if at war, assist ΄ 


one another against the revolted περίοικοι. 
SusEm. (374) 

19 οὔτε yap] It is the isolation, not 
the strength, of the Cretans that secures 
their independence ; for (1) they are not 
strong enough to acquire foreign domi- 
nion (ἐξωτερικῆς apxijs), while (2) their 
internal weakness is now patent. 

20 νεωστί τε πόλεμος KTA] There 
are two events to which this passage, 
taken by itself, may refer. (1) With 
Hock, Aveta 111. 61 f., we may under- 
stand it of the Phocian war. Phalaecus, 
the last leader of the Phocians, after 
withdrawing from Phocis came at last 
with his mercenaries to Crete: by a stra- 
tagein he conquered Lyktos and drove 
out the inhabitants who turned to their 


21 φανερὸν Bk.1, εἰ misprint || 


If the dative is right an infinitive has 
23 εἰρήσθω before 


mother city, Sparta, for aid. This aid 
they received under the command of 
Archidamos, who beat the mercenaries 
and reestablished the Lyktians in their 
city. Phalaecus however stayed in the 
island and fell at the siege of Kydonia 
B.C. 343. See Schafer Demosthenes 11. 
3301. Or (2) we might with Fiilleborn 
(IL. 253) refer it to the despatch of Age- 
silaos with the mercenaries of his brother 
Agis II, who was allied with the Persians 
and sent the expedition directly after the 
battle of Issos (333) to conquer Crete. 
The Lacedaemonians with their mercen- 
aries effected a landing successfully and. 
met with no material resistance; see 
Schafer 111. p. 163 f. As therefore 
both events suit, if, when he wrote the 
passage, Aristotle had been acquainted 
with the second he would certainly, have 
spoken of zwo foreign wars, and πῶς of 
one only: thus it seems as if this pa®age 
were composed before the latter of the 
two events took place. But it need not be 
inferred from this that the completion of 
the book, so far as Aristotle did at all 
complete it, could ‘not have been of a 
much later date. Aristotle often worked 
at several of his treatises at the same 
time. Cp. /ztrod. p. 66. SUSEM. (375) 
ξενικός = of mercenaries (Congreve). 
Better, ‘foreign.’ For 111. 14. 7 ξενικόν 
as opposed to οἱ πολῖται means a foreign 
force, though a force of mercenaries, 


IT. 11. 3] 1272b 12—1272b 33. 307 


11 elas’ πολιτεύεσθαι δὲ δοκοῦσι καὶ Καρχηδόνιοι καλῶς καὶ VIII 
28 πολλὰ περιττῶς πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔνια παρα- 
αὗται γὰρ αἱ πολιτεῖὰι τρεῖς ἀλλή- 

ras τε σύνεγγύς πώς εἰσι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πολὺ διαφέρου- 

; . 
σιν, ἥ τε Κρητικὴ καὶ ἡ Λακωνικὴ καὶ τρίτη τούτων ἡ τῶν 
4 a 

29 Καρχηδονίων. καὶ πολλὰ τῶν τεταγμένων ἔχει παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
δ καλῶς" -σημεῖον δὲ πολιτείας συντεταγμένης τὸ τὸν δῆμον 
4 , Ἐ A δ 
ἑκούσιον διαμένειν ἐν τῇ τάξει τῆς πολιτείας, καὶ μῆτε στά- 
σιν, ὅ τι καὶ ἄξιον εἰπεῖν, γεγενῆσθαι μήτε τύραννον. 

ἔχει δὲ παραπλήσια τῇ Λακωνικῇ πολιτείᾳ τὰ μὲν συσ- 

24 καὶ καρχηδόνιοι after καλῶς ΜΕΡΙ || 28 ἡ before Λακωνικὴ omitted in ΜϑΡῚ, 
[7] Susem.3? || 30 σημεῖόν re? Susem. || <ed> συντεταγμένης Schneider, εὖ 
τεταγμένης Bergk (Comm. crit. spec. v1, Marburg 1830), one or ather seems necessary; 
bene institutae Ar.: πόλεως for πολιτείας Bender || 31 ἑκούσιον Spengel, ἔχουσαν 
Τ' ΠΕ Bk., omitted by M*P1, untranslated by Ar.; ἕκοντα Bergk, ἥσυχα Hampke, 


ἑκουσίως W. Wagner (De Plauti Aulul., Bonn 1864 p. 37), all before Spengel: 
ἔχ «οντα é£>ovelav Sauppe, ἔχουσαν -«- κύριον 5: Bender following Lambin’s transla- 


ca - - 
πλησίως τοῖς Λάκωσιν. 


88 


tion popelum rerum compotem || 


c. 1r The constitution of Carthage. 

On this chapter consult Kluge Avisto- 
teles de politia Carthaginiensium. Accedit 
Theodori Metochitae descriptio reipublicae 
Carthaginiensis (Breslau 1824): Heeren 
Jdeen vol. 11. pt. 1, Works ΧΙΠ. 108 —147: 
Movers Die Phénizier (Berlin 1849) vol. 11. 
pt. I. p. 479 ff.; Mommsen History of 


Rome, vol. 11. pp. 15—23 Eng. tr. Su- 
SEM. (876) 
8 1 24 πολιτεύεσθαι δὲ κτλ] ‘are 


thought (a) to enjoy a good constitution, 
(6) with many features of unusual rela- 
tive excellence, and (c) some which most 
nearly resemble the Spartan constitution.” 
Of these three points Aristotle adopts 
two, (c) and (@), in the next two sentences 
giving more definite reasons for (a) in § 2, 
and passing on to (c) in § 3. But the 
further discussion § 3 ff. proves sufficiently 
that he also accepted the second point. 
Isocrates 111. 24, and Julian, Or. 1. p. 14 
(Spanh.), also point to a similarity be- 
tween the Carthaginian and Spartan 
constitutions which they declare to be 
the best actually established. Polybios 
ΨΙ. 51 ἢ. and Cicero De Rep. 11. 23 § 41 ff. 
compare them both with one another and 
with the Roman constitution, while Era- 
tosthenes (in Strabo I. p. 66) praises the 
admirable character of the Carthaginian 
and Roman constitutions, SUSEM. (377) 

The exciting struggle with Dionysios 
for Sicily must have called attention to 
the government of Carthage: see o¢e on 


ἐν omitted by M*P!, crossed out by p? 


1273 a 36 (Wyse). 

§2 30 It isa sign that a government 
is thoroughly <well> organised when 
the popular element is attached to the 
system of its own free will. 

31 διαμένειν, like μένειν ro § 16,= 
abide by, remain loyal to, a government. 

32 μήτε τύραννον)] This assertion 
seems true. For the efforts of Hannon 
(about B.c. 344) to make himself tyrant, 
mentioned by Aristotle himself viti(v). 
7 ὃ 4, met with no success, see 22. 
(1597); while the attempt of Bomilcar 
was not until after Aristotle’s time, B.c. 
308. That also ended at last unsuc- 
cessfully: see the same note. Lastly 
there was one Malchus between 600 and 
550 B.C., who having been banished be- 
cause he had been defeated in Sardinia 
procured his return by force of arms. 
He then summoned the popular assembly, 
justified his conduct before it, and had 
ten senators put to death, but made no 
change in the existing constitution. How- 
ever he fell under suspicion of aiming at 
tyrannical power; in consequence, and 
as a punishment for his former violent 
proceedings, he was executed, Justin. 
XVIII. 7, so that this instance does not. 
contradict Aristotle’s statement. With 
regard to VIII(V). 12 § 12 see 7. (1772). 
SuseEM. (377 Ὁ) : 

88 ‘‘The points: of analogy to the 
Spartan polity are the common meals of 
the clubs like the φιδίτια at Sparta, and 


20—2 
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citta τῶν ἑταιριῶν τοῖς φιδιτίοις, τὴν δὲ τῶν . ἑκατὸν (VIII) 


, 7 \ . γι: ‘ a U2 UN " Ν Ν 
38 καὶ τεττάρων ἀρχὴν Tots ἐφόροις (πλὴν οὐ. χεῖρον. οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ ἐκ τῶν τυχόντων εἰσί, ταύτην δ᾽ αἱροῦνται τὴν ἀρχὴν 
> , ΕἾ \ a Ni \ , δ 
ἀριστίνδην), τοὺς δὲ βασιλεῖς καὶ τὴν γερουσίαν ἀνάλογον 
84 τοῖς ἐκεῖ βασιλεῦσι καὶ γέρουσιν, καὶ βέλτιον δὲ τοὺς βασι- 
λεῖς μήτε καθ᾽ αὑτὸ εἶναι γένος μήτε τοῦτο τὸ τυχόν, Fel τι 
40 διαφέρον ἐκ τούτων" αἱρετοὺς μᾶλλον “ἢ καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν. μεγά- 
λων γὰρ κύριοι καθεστῶτες, ἂν εὐτελεῖς ὦσι, μεγάλα βλά- 
12734 πτουσι, καὶ ἔβλαψαν ἤδη τὴν πόλιν τὴν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων. 
86 τὰ μὲν οὖν πλεῖστα τῶν ἐπιτιμηθέντων ἂν διὰ Tass 
34 φιλιτίοις ΠΙ, corrected by p! || τὴν......35 ἀρχὴν is noticed by Theodoros 
Metoch. Miscell. p. 667 Kiessl. || 35 <d>o0 Bernays || 36 γὰρ omitted by 
P23 Q>T> Ald. Bk. Bernays || 38 ἐκεῖ inserted after τοὺς by QT and in the margin 
of P* || 39 καθ᾽ αὑτὸ Τ' and yp. pt in the margin, κατ᾽ αὐτὸ P! (1st hand) καυταυτὸ 
M® (1st hand), καταυτὸ M® (correction), κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ Il? Bk. and p! above the line, κατὰ 
τὸ Ar. (Ὁ) || μήτε before τοῦτο Schneider, μηδὲ Bk. || εἴ τι Τ', εἴ re M*II? Bk. and 
p! in the margin, ἢ Ar. and P! (1st hand), εἴ τέ τι Welldon || εἴ τι διαφέρον ἐκ 
τούτων is corrupt: * * ἐκ τούτων Conring, who first saw that from ἐκ τούτων onwards 
Aristotle is speaking of the senate and not the kings: but this is true of the whole 
clause from εἴ τι. With approximate correctness τοὺς δὲ γέροντας τῷ Schneider, τοὺς 
δὲ γέροντας κατὰ πλοῦτον J. Brandis (Rhein. Afus. ΧΙ. 595 f.) which is closer to the 
mss., els δὲ γερουσίαν ἐκ πλουσίων Bernays. On grammatical grounds I prefer Brandis’ 
suggestion with Biicheler’s slight change ἔτι δὲ τοὺς γέροντας κατὰ πλοῦτον, or better 
still ἔτι δὲ γέροντας κατὰ πλοῦτον, though I have not ventured to introduce it 
into the text . 
1273 81 καρχηδονίων or καλχηδονίων T 


the magistracy of the Hundred and Four 
answering to the Ephors (only with this 
advantage in its favour that whereas the 


40 καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν] The unsoundness of 
the text is felt when this has to be inter- 
preted of the Spartan kings. Congreve 


Ephors are chosen from quite ordinary 
persons the Carthaginians elect to this 
office by merit).” See Excursus Iv. pp, 
349—347- SUSEM. (378-9-81-2) 

26 ἐκ τῶν τυχόντων] See c. 10§ 10 72. 
(369). SUSEM. (380) 

§4 38 ‘‘Andit is a further advan- 
tage that the kings (at Carthage) are not 
a distinct royal line and that, too, of not 
more than average capacity,” like the 
Heracleid royal families at Sparta, whose 
precise relation to the Dorian Spartiatae is 
obscure. See Hdt. v. 72, Curtius History 
1. p. 186 ff. Eng. tr. and Schémann Am#i- 
quilies pp. 208, 226, 541—544 Eng. tr. 

39 pare καθ’ αὑτὸ κτλ] Comp. 9 
§ 30 7. (339) and p. 344. SUSEM. (383) 
᾿ εἴ τι διαφέρον] See the Critical Notes. 
The sense required is ‘‘and that the 
senators are elected for wealth and not 
by seniority.” 


renders boldly ‘ elected rather than here- 
ditary”: Cope more cautiously ‘* accord- 
ing to age.” But there was no limit of 
age for the kings, though there was for 
the Gerusiasts, at Sparta. : 

μεγάλων γὰρ κύριοι κτλ] The Spartan 
senators were venal, 9 § 26 2. (331 b). 
But the conditional praise here given to 
the constitution of Carthage is sensibly 
modified 8 8 ff. SusEM. (384) 

41 edredeis=cheap, of little worth; 
intellectually, in Afe¢. 11. 15 ὃ 33 here, 
in moral character also. : 

δ 1273422 τὰ μὲν οὖν πλεῖστα 
κτλ] ‘Most of the things which might 
be censured on the score of divergences” 
sc. from the best type ‘‘ are common to 
all the constitutions mentioned.” And 
therefore in reference to Carthage Ari- 
stotle passes over all such defects in 
silence (Kluge). SuSEM. (385) 


το κοῦσαι 
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παρεκβάσεις * * "κοινὰ τυγχάνει πάσαις ὄντα ταῖς εἰρημέναις (VIII) 


τῶν δὲ πρὸς ἮΝ ὑπόθεσιν τῆς 


ἀριστοκρατίας 


5 καὶ τῆς πολιτείας * * τὰ μὲν εἰς ϑῆμον ἐκκλίνει μᾶλλον, 


πολιτείαις" 

τὰ δ᾽ εἰς ὀλιγαρχίαν. 

Ν᾿ 

τὰ δὲ μὴ προσάγειν πρὸς τὸν 


\ 
μετὰ τῶν γερόντων, ἂν 
, a 
§6 τούτων καὶ ὁ δῆμος, 


μόνον ἀποδιδόασι 


ε 8 
ὁμογνωμονῶσι 
δ 

ἃ δ᾽ ἂν εἰσφέρωσιν οὗτοι οὐ δια- 
τῷ δή \ δοξ T - a = 
ᾧ δήμῳ ta δόξαντα τοῖς ἄρ 


τοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὰ μὲν προσάγειν 


δῆμον οἱ βὰασίλεῖς κύριοι 


“ > \ , 
πάντες, εἰ δὲ μή, 


3 παρεκβάσεις «-τὰς τῆς ἀρίστης τάξεως:- or something similar Susem., cp. 9. § 1- 
Fiilleborn first suspected a defect || 4. ὑπόθεσιν -- ὑπεναντίων -- Bernays; cp. also 


οὔτ Il 


§ πολιτείας «τοῖς Καρχηδονίοις» Susem., ἐκκλίνει <rots Καρχηδονίοις > 


Thurot, who discovered the lacuna || ἐκλίνει P3, ἐκκλίνειν M8 (corr) || 6 γὰρ τὸ 


Morel Bk. Bernays_ || 
apparently by the scribe himself || 


7 τὸ δὲ μὴ II? Bk. Bernays. 
9 τούτων καὶ Susem., καὶ τούτων Τ' Π Bk., καὶ 


In Q? τὸ is a correction of τὰ, 


τούτου Bernays || εἰσφέρουσιν II? (emended by corr.! in P2) || οὗτοι omitted by 
ID, [οὗτοι] Susem.!-*, perhaps rightly || το τὰ δόξαντα] τάξαντα M®, ταξαντα P? (1st 


hand, corrected by p!), τάξαντι Τ' 


4 With τῶν δὲ supply ἐπιτιμηθέντων ἂν, 
and take πρὸς = when judged by. 

τῶν δὲ πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν κτλ] The 
whole passage requires to be read in the 
light of c. 9 ὃ 1 where the two standards 
of the criticism are more definitely stated : 
μία μὲν εἴ τι καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλώς πρὸς τὴν 
ἀρίστην νενομοθέτηται. τάξιν, ἑτέρα δ᾽ εἴ τι 
πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν καὶ τὰν τρόπον ὑπεναντίως 
τῆς προκειμένης αὐτοῖς πολιτείας. The 
second, then, which is now under consi- 
deration is, how far the Carthaginian 
constitution, although not the best, that 
is, a true Aristocracy, nevertheless remains 
faithful to its own distinctive principle. 
It is still to be regarded as an aristo- 
cracy: ie. a so-called, or mixed aristo- 
cracy: more precisely a combination of 
aristocracy with oligarchy and democracy: 
see VI(IV). 2 8 4 “- (1141); 7 8 4.7. (1235), 
and cp. VIII(V). 7 ὃ 4 2-(1597), 12 § 12%. 
toma 14 2. (1780): or else at any rate 
as a polity (πολιτεία) 1.6. a mixture of 
oligarchy and democracy. Now the prin- 
ciple or fundamental assumption (ὑπό- 
Gears) or proper basis of every aristocracy 
is excellence and capacity: see esp. ὃ 9 τὸ 
κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν αἱρεῖσθαι dp., § τι μάλιστα 
ἀρετὴ τιμᾶται, VI(1V). 8. § 7 ὅρος ὠρετή 
and #. (536) on I. 7 § 3. Even in ἃ 
nominal aristocracy, regard at least for 
these must stand highest: hence the 
more concessions are made to the oligar- 
chical principle of wealth, or again to the 
democratic principle, at the expense of 
excellence or merit, the more the arista- 


cracy departs from its own standard. 
Polity takes for its standard the complete 
adjustment and neutralization of Oli- 
garchy and Democracy ; hence the more 
the oligarchical principle on the one hand 
makes itself felt at the expense of the 
democratic or the democratic principle on 
the other at the expense of the oligarchi- 
cal, the more violently does a Polity 
diverge from its own principle in the 
one or the other direction: see vi(IV). ὦ. 
9: Cato quoted by Servius on Ver- 
gil’s. Aeneid IV. 682, Polybios vi. 51. 2 
and Cicero /.c. call the constitution of 
Carthage, less accurately, a combination of 
monarchy, aristocracy (Cato, optimatium 
potestas: Cicero, genus optimas), and 
democracy. SUSEM. (386) 

6 τοῦ μὲν γὰρ κτλ] “ For the kings in 
conjunction with the senators have full 
powers either to bring certain matters 
before the people or not, provided they 
are both agreed: otherwise in this case 
the people, too, have a voice.” 

8 wavres=both ; viz. the Shofetes on 
the one side, the Senators on the other. 
For this is a genuine Aristotelian use of 
the word: “πάντες ubi de duobus tantum 
agitur, 1. 4. ἀμφότεροι ὁποτεροσοῦν" (Zid. 
4r.). Comp. Anal. Priora 1. 28. 44 Ὁ 
21 ὅσα πᾶσιν ἕπεται “ἢ. 6. ὁποτερῳοῦν, 
et maiori termino et minori’” (Waitz): 
also vi(Iv). 4. 2. See also Exc. Iv, ὁ 
δῆμος, p. 347. SUSEM. (387) 

Add Anal. Priora 1. 27 § 12, 43 Ὁ 36, 
Meteorol. 11. 4 § 1, 359 Ὁ 33, IV. 5 ὃ 8 


(Ρ. 54) 


I 
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κύριον κρίνειν εἰσὶ καὶ τῷ βουλομένῳ τοῖς (VIII) 


? t 2 > - y 4 2 aT eon 
εἰσφερομένοις αντείτειν ἔξεστιν, oTéep εν ταις ETEPAls πολι- 


382 Ὁ 17, and De Anima τττ. 6 ὃ 2, 430 Ὁ 
4 (Vahlen). 

8 6 τι ἀλλὰ κύριοι κρίνειν] Here then 
in reality the final decision rests wi.h the 
‘popular assembly ; and Aristotle, judging 
-by the standard of Aristocracy or Polity, 
disapproves of this, which furnishes an- 
‘other indication of the character of his 
own best state, in so far as that also is 
-Aristocracy : see on 6 ὃ τό 2. (218) and 
Exc. 1 to B. 111. In keeping with this (he 
says) in the most moderate democracy the 
people are best restricted to electing the 


‘council and the officers of state and to - 


holding them responsible, viI(VI). 4. 4 7. 
(1415), perhaps with a share in legislation 
and the decision upon changes in the 
constitution VI(IV). 14. 4 f.: at least only 
‘the most indispensable meetings of the 
popular assembly are held vi(Iv). 6. 1, 
the administration being left to the coun- 
-cil and the officers of state. Or even the 
‘magistrates may be elected by a mere 
‘committee of the whole people upon 
which all the citizens serve by rotation, 
VII(VI). 4. 43 or it may come to this 
that no popular assembly is held but it is 
represented by the aforesaid committee, 
which moreover has in many cases simply 
‘to hear the resolutions of the magistrates, 
VI(IV). 14. 4 #2. (1322). And these are 
the forms of democracy which Aristotle 
regards as the best. SUsEM. (388) 

_ 12 ὅπερ ἐν ταῖς ἑτέραις κτλ] In the 
Spartan assembly only the kings, the 
senators, and at a later period the ephors 
were allowed to take part in the debate: 
other persons needed special permission 
in order to do so (see Schomann Axtiguz- 
ties p. 235 Eng. tr.). Undoubtedly it 
was similar in Crete. But when Ari- 
stotle says, or seems to say, here that in 
Sparta and Crete the popular assembly 
had merely to listen to the resolutions of 
the government without really having the 
final decision in its own hands, and 10 
§ 7 (cp. 2. 362) that it had in those states 
no greater powers entrusted to it than to 
ratify the decrees of the Cosmi, or the 
kings, and the senators, all this certainly 
looks at first sight as if the assembly had 
not the right to reject these decrees, and 
indeed many have so understood it [e.g. 
Hock Aveta 111. 59 ff., Ridgeway of.c. p. 
134]. But that these expressions should 
not be thus pressed is shown by the 
simple consideration that if the assembly 


had merely to ‘“‘listen to” these resolu- 
tions, it would not have been allowed to 
vote even in ratification of them, and 
thus Aristotle would have contradicted 
himself. But he further states that at 
Carthage the popular assembly, once 


- convoked, possessed far larger privileges 


than in Sparta and Crete, although in 
respect of being summoned its rights were 
smaller because there was no need to 
convoke it in case the Shofetes and the 
senate were agreed: whereas in Sparta 
and Crete it always had to be summoned, 
in order to ratify the decrees of the two 
ruling bodies. Now if it had always to 
ratify or vote affirmatively, where is this 
greater right? But in fact when nothing 
might be said in the assembly except by 
permission of the government, and no 
amendments might be proposed, there 
was little reason to fear, so long as the 
kings, the senators, and the ephors were 
agreed, that the people would actually 
use their formal right of rejection. Hence 
it is that Aristotle uses these strong ex- 
pressions which quite answer to the actual 
state of the case. Finally, supposing it 
must be conceded to Oncken (I. p. 279 f.) 
and Gilbert (p. 137 f.) that the obvious 
meaning of the clause in Plutarch Lycurg. 
6, which was added to the Spartan con- 
stitution (Rhetra) by the kings Theopom- 
pos and Polydoros (αἱ δὲ σκολιὰν ὁ δᾶμιος 
ἕλοιτο, τοὺς πρεσβυγενέας καὶ ἀρχαγέτας 
ἀποστατῆρας nuev) is, that it was left to 
the discretion of the kings and senators 
whether they should respect a vote in the 
assembly refusing ratification, or not ;— 
supposing further that Aristotle’s lan- 
‘guage really agrees most easily with this 
meaning (which is hardly the case, after 
what has been said), yet the whole hypo- 
thesis is simply wrecked by the fact that 
Gilbert himself explains this to be a quite 
abnormal Sfartan institution, while Ari- 
stotle asserts that the powers of the 
Cretan and Spartan assemblies were alto- 
gether similar. Thus we are forced to be 
content with the interpretation of the 
additional clause given by Plutarch, τοῦτ᾽ 
ἔστι μὴ κυροῦν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλως ἀφίστασθαι καὶ 
διαλύειν τὸν δῆμον, ὡς ἐκτρέποντα καὶ με- 
ταποιοῦντα τὴν γνώμην παρὰ τὸ βέλτιστον, 
i.e. the popular assembly was restricted 
to asimple, unaltered acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the proposals made by the king 
and the senate. SUSEM. (389) 


811 
P ? ἊΝ “ \ \ Ἂς - δ᾿ 4 v i A (VII) 
§7 τείαις οὐκ ἔστιν' τὸ δὲ Tas πενταρχίας κυρίας οὔσας πολλῶν 4 
Ν f Lame 4 a 
καὶ μεγάλων vp αὑτῶν aipetas εἶναι, καὶ τὴν τῶν ἑκατὸν 


IT. 11. 10] 1273 a 11—1278 a 81. 


τὸ , Con 6 ν , ΓΙ , uv \ , 
ὅιταυτας αἱρεῖσθαι τὴν μεγίστην ἀρχήν, ἔτε δὲ ταύτας 

᾿ a τ 
'πλέονα ἄρχειν χρόνον τῶν ἄλλων (καὶ γὰρ ἐξεληλυθότες 
» \ L > , \ \ Len ‘ 
ἄρχουσι καὶ μέλλοντες) dduyapyixov, τὸ δὲ ἀμίσθους καὶ 


“μὴ κληρωτὰς ἀριστοκρατικὸν θετέον, καὶ εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτε- 
pov, καὶ τὸ τὰς δίκας ὑπὸ τινῶν ἀρχείων δικάζεσθαι πά- 
Ξοσας, καὶ μὴ ἄλλας ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων, καθάπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι. | 
88 παρεκβαίνει δὲ τῆς ἀριστοκρατίας ἡ τάξις τῶν Kapynso-5 
νίων μάλιστα πρὸς τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν κατά τινα διάνοιαν ἣ 
συνδοκεῖ τοῖς πολλοῖς" οὐ γὰρ μόνον ἀριστίνδην ἀλλὰ καὶ 
a4 πλουτίνδην οἴονται δεῖν αἱρεῖσθαι τοὺς ἄρχοντας᾽ ἀδύνατον 
β9 γὰρ τὸν ἀποροῦντα καλῶς ἄρχειν καὶ σχολάξειν. εἴπερ οὖν 
πὸ μὲν αἱρεῖσθαι πλουτίνδην ὀλιγαρχικὸν τὸ δὲ κατ᾽ ἀρε- 
τὴν ἀριστοκρατικόν, αὕτη τις ἂν εἴη τάξις τρίτη, καθ᾽ ἥν- 
περ συντέτακται [καὶ] τοῖς “Καρχηδονίοις τὰ περὶ τὴν πο- 
λιτείαν' αἱροῦνται γὰρ εἰς δύο ταῦτα βλέποντες, καὶ μά- 
βολίστα Tas μεγίστας, τούς τε βασιλεῖς. καὶ τοὺς στρατηγούς. 
810 δεῖ δὲ νομίζειν ἁμάρτημα νομοθέτον τὴν παρέκβασιν εἶναι ὁ 
τό πλέον Μ', πλείονα P24 Q>T? Ald, Bk. Susem.! P3 (later hand), πλείονας PS (rst 
hand) || 17 μένοντες ῦ Sylburg wrongly || τὸ] τὰς P48 and p! in the margin, τοὺς 
QUT? || 18 καὶ εἴ..... «ἕτερον Kluge thinks interpolated or out of place || 19 τινῶν 
Koraes (cp. 111. 1. 10), τῶν II Ar. Bk., τῶν «αὐτῶν -- Vettori: τῶν ἀρχείων πάντων 
P65 Ar, || 20 καθάπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι Bender thinks not genuine || 28 [καὶ] 
Susem., untranslated by Ar., καὶ συντέτακται Congreve transposing, καὶ -παρεκβέ- 

βηκε: or something similar Thurot 


§7 13 τὰς πενταρχίας] See Exc. iv. 
p. 348f. SusEM. (390) 

19 ὑπὸ τινῶν dpxelwv] Aristotle 
says ‘‘courts” in the plural; see Exc. Iv. 
He regards the separation of jurisdiction 
from administration as aristocratic pro- 
vided (1) that the courts are not consti- 
tuted by lot, and (2) that in electing to 
them greater attention can be paid to the 
appointment of the persons.best qualified 
for the office than is, the case when dif- 
ferent branches of the administration of 
justice are mere appendages to different 
offices of state. Further cp. 111. 1 §§ 10, 
τι τὰς δίκας δικάζουσι κατὰ μέρος...τὸν αὐτὸν 
δὲ τρόπον καὶ περὶ Καρχηδόνα" πάσας γὰρ 
ἀρχαί τινες κρίνουσι τὰς δίκας, 71:1. (443, 4}: 
also 2. (325) on 9 § 23 above, p. 348 
and Jutrod. p. 54 2. 3. SUSEM. (391) 

20 καθάπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι] On the 
jurisdiction of the senate and the Ephors 
at Sparta, see nv. (325, 329 b) on 9 88 


23, 253 on that of the kings Schémann 
p- 229 Eng. tr.; on that of the other 
magistrates of. c. 250 ff. SusEM. (391 Ὁ) 

§ 8 23 ἀλλὰ καὶ πλονυτίνδην)] Yet 
apart from the ideal state—see x. (885) 
on Iv(VII). 13 § 9 πάντες οἱ πολῖται--- 
Aristotle himself approves of Solon’s 
moderate census in this respect 12 §§ 5, 
6: 11.11 § 8. SusEM. (392) 

8 9 30 τοὺς στρατηγούς] See Exc. 
Iv. p. 349f. SuSEM. (392 b) 

810 31 δεῖ δὲ νομίζειν κτλ See 9 
8 2 21. (279) : compare IV(VII). 9 § 3, § 7, 
το ὃ 2. “Butif Aristotle demands of 
the legislator that he is to free the magis- 
trates from all anxieties about their sup- 
port, this can only be done by paying 
them. And yet in § 7 above he had him- 
self declared it a better regulation not 
to combine such offices with payment.” 
(Fiilleborn). See however Exc. 1v.p. 348, 
SusEM. (393) 


312 ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν 8. 11. [11.11.10 


τῆς ἀριστοκρατίας ταύτην. ἐξ ἀρχῆς γὰρ τοῦθ᾽ ὁρᾶν ἐστι (VIII) 
τῶν ἀναγκαιοτάτων, ὅπως οἱ βέλτιστοι δύνωνται σχολάζειν 
84 καὶ μηδὲν ἀσχημονεῖν, μὴ μόνον ἄρχοντες ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἰδιω- 
b6 τεύοντες. «βέλτιον δ᾽, εἰ καὶ προεῖτο τὴν ἀπορίαν τῶν ἐπιεικῶν 
b7 «ὁ νομοθέτης, ἀλλὰ ἀρχόντων γε ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς σχολῆς.;» 
αϑϑεὶ δὲ δεῖ βλέπειν καὶ πρὸς εὐπορίαν χάριν σχο- 
λῆς, φαῦλον τὸ μεγίστας ὠνητὰς τῶν ἀρχῶν, 
811 τήν τε βασιλείαν καὶ τὴν στρατηγίαν. ἔντιμον γὰρ ὁ νόμος 

οὗτος ποιεῖ τὸν πλοῦτον μᾶλλον τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ τὴν πόλιν Ὁ. 55) 
ὅλην φιλοχρήματον. ὅ τι γὰρ ἂν ὑπολάβῃ τίμιον εἶναι τὸ 
4o.KUplov, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν τῶν ἄλλων πολιτῶν δόξαν ἀκολου- 
'ιθεῖν τούτοις. ὕπου δὲ μὴ μάλιστα ἀρετὴ τιμᾶται, ταύτην 
ers οὐχ οἷόν te βεβαίως ἀριστοκρατεῖσθαι τὴν πολιτείαν. «ἐθί- 
ζεσθαι δ᾽ εὔλογον κερδαίνειν τοὺς ὠνουμένους, ὅταν δαπα- 
ψήσαντες ἄρχωσιν ἄτοπον [μὲν] γὰρ εἰ πένης μὲν ὧν ἐπιεικὴς 
δὲ βουλήσεται κερδαίνειν, φαυλότερος δ' ὧν οὐ βουλήσεται 


\ 5 
τας elvat 


ἐᾷ A tal XN ΄ Μ 3 v 4 , 
5sdatavncas. διὸ δεῖ τοὺς δυναμένους ἄριστ᾽ ἄρχειν, τούτους 
ἄρχειν. βέλτιον δ, εἰς καὶ προεῖτο τὴν ἀπορίαν τῶν ἐπιεικῶν 


ὁ νομοθέτης, ἀλλὰ ἀρχόντων γε ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς σχολῆς. 

32 ταῦθ᾽ ΒΚ.3, a misprint probably || 32 βέλτιστον P23 

1273 Ὁ 6,7 βέλτιον...... σχολῆς transposed by Susem., Ζ7ηέγοά. p. 81 f. || 
6 εὐπορίαν PHI Ar. || 7 ἀλλὰ καὶ Τ' possibly 

1273 ἃ 35 δεῖ] δὴ Τὴ and Οὗ (1st hand, corrected by later hand), δὴ δεῖ P23 || 
39 ὅτι P2, ὅτι M*Pl-4 Ald. Bk. and perhaps P? || ‘yap Ar., δ᾽ ΓῚ (for which I? in 
Susem.! is a misprint) Bk. || 40 πολιτειῶν I’ M® 

1273 Ὁ 1 Ττε......τὴν] τ᾽ εἶναι βεβαίως ἀριστοκρατικὴν II2Bk. || 2 δἾ γὰρ Spengel || 
τοῦτ᾽ ὠνουμένους Τ' M® and ΡῚ (1st hand, corrected by p! in the margin), [τοῦτ᾽ ὠνουμέ- 


vous] ϑυβοιη.1.2, τοὺς ὠνημένους Ramus “} 
ὧν] ἂν 'M® | 


35 εἰ δὲ... πρὸς εὐπορίαν χάριν σχο- 
λῆς] ‘But even supposing that means 
must be taken into account, in order to 
secure leisure,” i.e. magistrates who can 
devote their whole time to their duties, 
“it is a grave defect that the highest 
offices, like that of Shofete or general, 
should be purchaseable.” Here he takes 
up the condition postulated and justified 
above § 8, a 23, ἀλλὰ Kal πλουτίνδην κτλ. 

36 τὸ τὰς μεγίστας ὠνητὰς κτλ] The 
same thing is said by Polybios vi. 56. 4 
(Schlosser). SusEM. (394) Mr Wyse re- 
fers to Plato Rep. 544 Ὁ : ὠνηταὶ βασι- 
λεῖαι and such like intermediate polities 
are to be found outside of Greece (περὶ 
τοὺς BapBdpous). 

811 40 τὸ κύριον] the supreme autho- 
rity, ie. the government: IIL. 6. 1 γ.(523). 


5 ἄριστ᾽ ἄρχειν Spengel, 


3 μὲν is rightly omitted by ΠΗ ΒΚ. || 4 
ἀρισταρχεῖν TIL Bk. 


41 τούτοις --τῷ κυρίῳ. Inc. 5 § 15, 
7 §8 he has dwelt on the comparative 
weakness of direct enactments and go- 
vernment interference. But public opi- 
-nion can be legitimately educated and 
influenced, and this is τὸ παιδεύεσθαι πρὸς 
τὰς πολιτείας. See VIII(V). 9 88 11-—-15- 

812 1273 Ὁ 1 ἐθίζεσθαι κτλ] “Nor is 
it strange that the purchasers of place 
should be accustomed to make a profit out 
of it, when it has cost them dear.” The 
article with the participle need not be 
suspected ; the sense is ‘‘ buying office as 
they do.” Cp. c. 8 § τὸ of δὲ γεωργοὶ 
mopitovres=if they supply, whereas οἱ 
πορίζοντες would be ‘supplying, as they 
do’=as they supply (Tyrrell). 

5 ϑιὸ δεῖ κτλ] Cp. 9 ὃ 27 2. (335). 
SusEM. (395) 


IL 11. 13] 


$13 


1278 a 32—1273 b 19. 


φαῦλον δ᾽ dv δόξειεν εἶναι καὶ 


918 


a a vw Pd a a ἡ 

αὐτὸν ἄρχειν ὅπερ εὐδοκιμεῖ παρὰ τοῖς Kapyndoviow. ἕν γὰρ 

ἢ ’ *. * 4 a a Lad 
το ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἔργον ἄριστ' ἀποτελεῖται. δεῖ δὴ ὅπως γίνηται τοῦτο 


ς “ \ , 4, Ν 
ὁρᾶν τὸν νομοθέτην, καὶ μὴ 
814 καὶ σκυτοτομεῖν. ὥσθ᾽ ὅπου 


τῇ \ : 7 a 
προστάττειν τὸν αὐτὸν αὐλεῖν 
μὴ μικρὰ πόλις, πολιτικώτερον 


, ,ὔ a 

πλείονας μετέχειν τῶν ἀρχῶν, καὶ δημοτικώτερον" κοινότερόν 
Ne 4 , ᾿ é 

Te yap, Kal, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, κάλλιον ἕκαστον ἀποτελεῖ- 


τ ται τῶν αὐτῶν καὶ θᾶττον. 


μικῶν καὶ τῶν ναυτικῶν" 


δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο ἐπὶ τῶν πολε- 
> [4 \ 3 ’ ι 
ἐν τούτοις γὰρ ἀμφοτέροις διὰ 


᾿ ¢€ -“ 
πάντων ὡς εἰπεῖν διελήλυθε τὸ ἄρχειν καὶ τὸ ἄρχεσθαι. 


§ 15 


t a cal 
φεύγουσι τῷ πλουτεῖν, αἰεί τι τοῦ δήμου μέρος ἐκπέμποντες 


γ σχολῆς. 


See on 1273 ἃ 35 || 


10 δὴ Susem., δ᾽ Γ ΠῚ (δὲ M*) Bk. 


Il 14 καὶ before καθάπερ Susem., καὶ after εἴπομεν III Ar. Bk. Susem.!: Bender, 
with Bernays, accepts Susemihl’s transposition, or else would omit καθάπερ 


εἴπομεν 


15 τὸν αὐτῶν Μ' (1st hand), ὑπὸ τῶν αὐτῶνῬ΄ Τ', ad eisdem, William; 


“οὕτως ἢ ὑπὸ:- τῶν αὐτῶν Susem., τῶν ἔργων Bernays, tempting but not certain; 
[τῶν αὐτῶν] Bender, as due to the τῶν ναυτικῶν following: not bad || 18 καὶ in- 


serted after οὔσης by P#$Q>T> || 


<ordow> Bernays, t/ud effugiunt Ar.: Schnei- 


der saw an object was required for ἐκφεύγουσι, <rovro> Kluge after Ar., -- ἔριδας -- 


for ἄριστα Hampke. Cp.11§2 || 
misled by William’s rendering zxditando 


8.183 Plato’s principle of the division 
of labour, with the stock Socratic ex- 
amples of shoemaker and flute player: cp. 
c.2§ 5, 3 2., Pl. Rep. τι. 374 C. 

814 12 πολιτικώτερον] more to the 
advantage (or, in the interest) of the state, 
which is in this way better administered 
(κάλλιον οὕτως ἕκαστον ἀποτελεῖται τῶν 
πολιτικῶν). 

138 κοινότερόν τε γάρ] sc. ἐστίν. For 
thus the government concerns wider 
interests, is more comprehensive. This 
is given as the reason for δημοτικώτερον ; 
the next sentence justifies πολιτικώτερον. 
On this paragraph consult further v1(IVv). 
15 88 5—8 2. (1352). SusEM. (396) 

15 τῶν αὐτῶν] Each of the invariable 
tasks incident to government is, with a 
proper division of labour, better and 
more quickly performed (T. L. Heath). 

16 ἐν τούτοις γὰρ KrA] The com- 
mander in chief alone has merely to com- 
mand; the private soldiers alone have 
merely to obey; all ranks between have 
both to command and be commanded 
(Piccart). SusEM. (397) _ , 

8 15 19 αἰεί τι τοῦ δήμου] Cp. 
VI(vi). 5. 9, φίλον κέκτηνται τὸν δῆμον. 


19 τῷ πλουτίζειν Susem.}? following Schneider, 


del γάρ τινας ἐκπέμποντες τοῦ δήμου πρὸς 
τὰς περιοικίδας ποιοῦσιν εὐπόρους. The 
subjects of the Carthaginian rule in Africa 
may be classified as follows: (1) the so- 
called Liby-Phoenicians, i.e. the old 
Phoenician settlements and others re- 
cently founded by Carthage: unfortified 
towns, partly no doubt inhabited by a 
mixed Phoenician and Libyan popula- 
tion, which had to pay a fixed tribute 
and furnish contingents. Utica alone 
escaped a similar fate, and had its inde- 
pendence and ‘its walls preserved to it 
from the pious feeling of the Cartha- 
inians towards their ancient protectors. 
fa) The agricultural villages of native 
Libyans who had been transformed from 
free farmers into fellahs: they had to 
pay a fourth part of the produce of the 
soil as land-tax (Polyb. I. 72. 2) and 
were subjected to a regular system of 
recruiting. (3) The roving pastoral tribes 
(νομάδες) who had to pay tribute and to 
furnish contingents. In the treaties of the 
Carthaginian state preserved by Greek 
writers (3) are called ἔθνη, tribes,” and 
the villages occupied by (2) are called πό- 
Aes, ‘‘towns,” of subjects (Mommsen 11. 


(πῇ 


τὸ πλείους ἀρχὰς τὸν 8᾽ 


ὀλυγαρχικῆς δ᾽ οὔσης τῆς πολιτείας ἄριστα «στάσιν; ἐκ- 9. 
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δ A - un 
ο ἐπὶ τὰς πόλεις. τούτῳ γὰρ. ἰῶνται καὶ Tolodcit μόνιμον τὴν (VIII) 
3 Ἂς id 3 , ΕΣ al Ν Ε Ψ' 
αλλὰ τουτὶ ἐστι τύχης ἔργον, δεῖ δὲ ἀστασιά- 


βΙθστους εἶναι διὰ τὸν νομοθέτην. 


“πολιτείαν. 
an ft Ἂ ? a lq , 
νῦν δέ, ἂν ἀτυχία γένηταί 
n td an lal 3 
«τις καὶ τὸ πλῆθος ἀποστῇ τῶν ἀρχομένων, οὐδὲν ἔστε φάρ- 
paxoy διὰ τῶν νόμων τῆς ἡσυχίας. 
Ν ἫΝ, a ds 
(12). μὲν οὖν τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείας καὶ Kpn- 
n Ἂν , n 
"6. τικῆς τῆς Καρχηδονίων, αἵπερ δικαίως εὐδοκιμοῦσι, 
a \ , . a > 
12 τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον᾽ τῶν δὲ ἀποφηναμένων τι περὶ πο- 
2 n 
λιτείας ἔνιοι μὲν οὐκ ἐκοινώνησαν πράξεων πολιτικῶν οὐδ᾽ 
Ὁ n ἰλλὰ ὃ tL g is Ψ X t % 
ὡντινωνοῦν, ἀνλὰ διετέλεσαν ἰδιωτεύοντες τὸν βίον, περὶ 
2, y ον I yv A , mv X 
39. ὧν εἴ τι ἀξιόλογον, εἴρηται σχεδὸν περὶ πάντων, ἔνιοι δὲ 
4 , Δ a ¢ 
vopobétas γεγόνασιν, οὗ μὲν ταῖς οἰκείαις πόλεσιν of δὲ καὶ 
τῶν ὀθνείων τισί, πολιτευθέντες αὐτοί καὶ τούτων οἱ μὲν ἐγέ- 
. ¥ - A \ Ἂς ig Χ 
vovto δημιουργοὶ νόμων, of δὲ καὶ πολιτείας, οἷον καὶ Av- 
cd Dupyoe νόμων __ πολιτείας 
κοῦργος καὶ Σόλων οὗτοι yap Kal νόμους καὶ πολιτείας κατέ- 
Ν X 2 a a v " 5 
στησαν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων εἴρηται, Σόλωνα ὃ 
ἔνιοι μὲν οἴονται γενέσθαι νομοθέτην σπουδαῖον. ὀλιγαρχίαν 


περὶ 
καὶ 


(Ρ. 56) 


82 
36 


τ 


25 περὶ...1214 Ὁ 26 dv (c. 12) is noticed by Michael of Ephesus ΟΡ. c. f. 188", 
Gottling pronounced the whole of c. 12 spurious. See Comm. 717. (399, 423, 427) 
|| κρήτης M®P! || 26 αἵπερ] εἰ[περ] " Susem. (Τ' may have omitted περ, gzae Wil- 
liam) || 27 τι omitted in II’, hence [τι Susem.}? || 32 νόμων inserted after μὲν 
by ΠΞ Ar. Bk. || 33 νόμων] μόνον TI? Ar. Bk. || 36 γενέσθαι after νομοθέτην IT? ΒΚ, 


p- 9 f. Eng. tr.). See esp. Diod. xx. 
55. 4. It is the latter which are here 
meant (ἐπὶ τὰς πόλει"). We are not to 
understand the passage, with Heeren (p. 
42) and Movers (p. 358), of the foundation 
of new colonies; but of appointments 
like that of governor and assessor of 
taxes which gave the holders the oppor- 
tunity of enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of their subjects. (See Kluge p. 
192 ff., who however incorrectly assumes 
that such officers were sent to Liby- 
Phoenician cities, indeed chiefly to them.) 
It was in accordance with the principles 
of Carthaginian policy not, as a rule, to 
give these appointments to decayed 
nobles (as might be inferred from 
Mommsen’s account II. p. 17 Eng. tr.), 
but according to Aristotle’s explicit state- 
ment to plebeians, or citizens who did not 
belong to the ruling houses, SUSEM. 
(398) 

816 24 φάρμακον τῆς ἡσυχίας] “No 
spell in their laws to restore peace,” i.e. 
no means of terminating civic strife. 
Comp. the judgment of Polyb. vi. 51 
.on the second Punic War. 


c.12 The Solonian Constitution: 88 
1-6. 

’ For the historical bearings of this pas- 
sage consult especially Grote cc. 11, 313 
Schémann Arteguities pp. 322—342 Eng. 
tr. and Athenian Constitutional History 
translated by Bosanquet (Oxford 1878). 
Also Case Materials for the History of 
Athenian Democracy (Oxford 1874): 
Oncken Athen und Hellas pp. 161—173, 
Staatslehre τι. 410 ff. 

8 1 28 οὐκ ἐκοινώνησαν κτλ] see 
1.7.5, 11. 7. τ. Here legislation is ap- 
parently a branch of practical politics ; 
cp. 72. on πολιτικός, I. 1. 2. 

33 νόμων, of δὲ καὶ πολιτείαΞ] This 
distinction, which is quite in place here, 
induced the author of the suspected pas- 
sage, §§ 6—14, to believe that in Aris- 
totle’s opinion a list of mere legislators 
was a further requisite. Whereas in fact 
Aristotle intends with these words to 
dismiss it as irrelevant. Finding no such 
list drawn up by Aristotle the interpo- 
lator supplied the supposed want on his 
own account. SUSEM. (399) 

§ 2 36 eyror μὲν οἴονται] Zxztrod. p. 20 


II. 12. 3] 1273 Ὁ 20—1274a 2. 315 


Te γὰρ καταλῦσαι λίαν ἄκρατον: οὖσαν, καὶ δουλεύοντα τὸὲν (IX) 
δῆμον δημοκρατίαν τὴν πάτριον, 
ἂν ah a \ ͵ ig 4 ν \ \ 2 3 ͵ 
μίξαντα καλῶς τὴν πολιτείαν: εἶναι γὰρ τὴν μὲν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ 

, % 5» f Ν ΕἾ Ἄς, 3 x, e \ > 

4“ο πάγῳ βουλὴν ὀλιγαρχικόν, τὸ δὲ τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρετὰς ἀρι- 
8 στοκρατικόν, τὸ δὲ δικαστήριον δημὸτικόν. ἔοικε δὲ Σόλων 
x40 ἐκεῖνα μὲν ὑπάρχοντα πρότερον οὐ καταλῦσαι, τήν τε βου- 
λὴν καὶ τὴν τῶν ἀρχῶν αἵρεσιν, τὸν δὲ δῆμον καταστῆσαι, 


Ν 
παῦσαι, καὶ καταστῆσαι 


37 “yap omitted by M*P? || 41 τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια 113 Ar. Bk., but see § 4, where 


nm. 1. The context shows that these eu- 
logists of Solon were eulogists of a mixed 
constitution, and not of Democracy, as 
Oncken strangely maintains. Such a 
combination of oligarchical and aristo- 
cratical elements they found in the “ old- 
fashioned” Solonian democracy: in other 
words, not merely a moderate Democracy, 
but a nominal Aristocracy even, or at least 
a kind of Polity. SusEm. (400) 

Diels Ceber die Berliner Fragmente der 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (Berlin 1885), p. 33, 
refers to Isocr. Areop. 16, Andid. 232, 312, 
for expressions of the current notion that 
Solon was the founder of Attic democracy; 
ὁ Σόλων ὁ παλαιὸς ἦν φιλόδημος τὴν φύσιν. 

37 λίαν ἄκρατον] Too unqualified. 

38 τὴν πάτριον] The old-fashioned, 
as distinguished from the modern, de- 
mocracy (ἡ νῦν 6.): comp. 88 3, 4; VI(IV). 
6 § 53 14. $$ 7, 11, 123 VII(VI). 4 §$ 1, 2, 
5 § 3; νΠ|(}). 5 88 10, 11 (μεταβάλλουσι 
δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῆς πατρίας δημοκρατίας els τὴν 
νεωτάτην) with the references in the 
notes. Comp. also vil(vI). 7 8: 7 2. 
*tmodern oligarchies”’: 111. 6 § 9 72. (532). 
‘Aristotle quite accepts the distinction, 
cp. 88 5, 6: lr. 11. 8; VI(IV). 11. 19 7. 
(1393). For he has no objection to raise 
against these panegyrists of Solon, except 
that they referred even the aristocratical 
and oligarchical elements of the combi- 
nation to Solon, whereas in fact only the 
democratic accession was his doing. With 
the following sentences compare Scho- 
mann Zhe Solonian Heliaeaand Ephialtes’ 
coup a’éat, an article in the Fahrd. f. 
Phil. xcin. 1866. 585—594: and R. 
Scholl De synegoris Atticis p. τὸ ff. (Jena 
1876). SUSEM. (400 Ὁ) ; 

‘Inter eos qui Solonem laudant, ni 
fallor, Isocratem in Areopagitico intel- 
ligit; ita enim loquitur, ut Soloni et ai- 
per ἀρχῶν et βουλὴν tribuat, αὐ nihil 
ille de δικαστηρίοις" (Spengel). 

39 ‘‘by a happy blending (of other 


τ Schneider restored the plurals κύρια...τὰ δικαστήρια... κληρωτὰ ὄντα. «ταῦτ᾽ 


elements) in the polity.” 

39—41 Parallel to the account given, 
probably by the same writers, of the 
Spartan polity 6 § 17. : 

ὃ 3 On this battleground of con- 
tending opinions there are at least three 
issues. (a) Is Aristotle merely reporting 
the views of the panegyrists of Solon 
[Grote, Frankel], or is he correcting 
them [Thirlwall, Congreve, Schémann 
Ath, Const. Hist. p. 37 Eng. tr.]? (8) 
What is the exact sense of the: last 
clause? [See Exc. v. p. 3506] (y) Is 
the statement it contains historically true? 
[{Grote, Curtius reject it: Thirlwall, Sché- 
mann accept it.] 

41 ἔοικε] Schodmann, Frankel Deze at- 
tischen Geschivorenengerichte 62. (Berlin 
1877. 8), and others lay far too much 
stress on this word éo.ce=‘seems’, here 
and below, § 5 1. 15. Aristotle often 
speaks in -a qualifying manner about 
things of which, in reality, he has not 
the slightest ‘doubt. Thus ἔοικε, 1. 15, 
comes very close to φαίνεται 1. 11; the 
force of which, as often in other writers 
besides Aristotle, is to express not so 
much what is merely apparent and pro- 
bable, as what is obvious, what has comé 
to light. Susem. (401) 

See ἔοικε 1. 1. 6, VIII(V). 3 § τύ, 9 § 2. 
**The words express Aristotle’s own 
opinion, because (1) the construction re- 
quires it (ἔνιοι jie οἴονται.. ἔοικε dé), 
(2) the sense requires it; some thought 
that Solon established a mixed constitu- 
tion, Aristotle contends that he only 
added «a new element, the δικαστήρια 
(Case). 

1274a1 τήν τε βουλὴν] What powers 
Aristotle might ascribe to the council of 


the Areopagos which Solon found existing 


and left unaltered, it is not easy to see 
from this. SuseM. (402) 

2 Katacrioat=laid the foundation 
for the democracy. 


§4avT@ 
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- 2 5 , + he 
τὰ δικαστήρια ποιήσας ἐκ πάντων. 


λῦσαι 
t A ww ε 
5 ploy πάντων, κληρωτὸν ὄν. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν Β. 12. 


[Π]. 12.3 


610 καὶ μέμφονταί τινες 


, , 
yap θάτερα, κύριον ποιήσαντα τὸ δικαστή- 
\ a i 
ἐπεὶ yap τοῦτ᾽ ἴσχυσεν, ὥσπερ 


τυράννῳ τῷ δήμῳ χαριζόμενοι. τὴν πολιτείαν. εἰς τὴν γῦν 
δημοκρατίαν μετέστησαν καὶ τὴν μὲν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βου- 
Any ᾿Εφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε καὶ ἹΠΕερικλῆς, τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια 
εν ἕῳ n ἣν δ᾿ A "ἢ f 
ομισθοφόρα κατέστησε. ἸΠερικλῆς, καὶ τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον 
8δ ἕκαστος τῶν δημαγωγῶν, προήγαγεν αὔξων εἰς τὴν νῦν δη- 
μοκρατίαν. φαίνεται δὲ οὐ κατὰ τὴν Σόλωνος γενέσθαι τοῦτο 


προαίρεσιν, ἀλλὰ 


μᾶλλον ἀπὸ 


συμπτώματος (τῆς ναυαρ- 


ι3 χίας γὰρ ἐν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς 6 δῆμος αἴτιος γενόμενος ἐφρο- 


1274 8 4 θάτερα Koraes, θατέραν II! Susem.! in the text, θάτερον II? Ar. Bk. || 


5 ἴσχυεν II? Bk. || 
ἐκώλυσε Τ' Ar, ἐκόλυσε ΟΡ || 
9 Περικλῆς omitted by Τ' ΜΒ 


3 τὰ δικαστήρια ποιήσας ἐκ πάντων 
See Exc. v. p. 350 Η. SuseM. (403) 

μέμφονταί tives] See Jntrod. p, 20 

nm. 1. In representing that these critics 
of Solon were adherents of the oligarchy 
Oncken, 11. 439, 440 #. (1), goes beyond 
Aristotle’s own words. All that can be 
fairly inferred is that they were oppo- 
nents of absolute democracy. But that 
does not prove them to be oligarchs; 
they might have been friends of a mixed 
constitution no less than Solon’s panegy- 
rists noticed just before or, comparatively 
speaking, Aristotle himself. SusEM. 
404) 
4 λῦσαι γὰρ KtA] For (they think) 
he neutralized the other forces in the 
state by making the court of law, a body 
chosen by lot, supreme over all matters. 

§4 5 ὥσπερ τυράννῳ τῷ δήμῳ] Cp. 
VI(IV). 4 ὃ 27 ὁ δ᾽ οὖν τοιοῦτος δῆμος ἅτε 
μόναρχος ὧν ζητεῖ μοναρχεῖν διὰ τὸ μὴ 
ἄρχεσθαι ὑπὸ νόμου, καὶ γίνεται δεσποτικός 
οὐ καὶ ἔστιν ἀνάλογον τῶν μοναρχιῶν τῇ τυ- 
ραννίδι, with notes. SUSEM. (405) 

6 τὴν viv δημοκ.] ‘The democracy of 
the present day’ i.e. the extremest and 
most unfettered species: cp. VI(IV). 4 
§ 25,6 8 53 τῷ § 7, § τί: VIN(V). 5 
§ 10 and the other references given in 
n. (400b). SuseM. (406) 

8 ᾿Ἤφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε] Schomann 
Antiquitees p. 341 f. Eng. tr. SusEM. 
(407) 

9 μισθοφόρα] Bockh Lconomy of 
Athens p. 232 Eng. tr.: also notes on 
v(vim). 5 § 23 (1055), vi(iv). 13 § 5 
(1260). SUSEM. (408) 


7 μετέστησαν Tegge, κατέστησαν TIL Ar.Bk. Susem.! || 8 
[καὶ Περικλῆς] Sauppe, probably rightly, 7a... 


Aristotle is quoting the opinion of 
others, but without denying it (Case). | 

'8 δ 11 φαίνεται δὲ οὐ κατὰ τὴν D.] 
Thus while Aristotle agrees with Solon’s 
panegyrists in respect of their judgment, 
but qualifies the historical grounds as- 
signed for it, 22. (400 b) on ὃ 2, he entirely 
adopts! the historical statement of So- 
lon’s critics, but attacks the censure 
which they inferred from it as not justi- 
fied. Compare furthermore 9 § 12 1 
(296), § 21 (321 Ὁ). SusEM. (409) 

12 ἀπὸ συμπτώματος] accidentally, 
‘in the course of events” (Susemihl), 
vavapx(a=the supremacy at sea, like 
ναυκρατία; not found elsewhere in this 
sense. ᾿ 
. 138 ἐφρονηματίσθη] acquired ονεῖ- 
weening confidence in themselves, be- 
came aware of their importance. Eaton 
compares V(VIII). 6. 11 μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ 


1 This is strangely overlooked by Oncken 11. 
440 2. (1). As against Schémann he appeals to 
the fact that Aristotle only makes these critics 
speak of Solon as having introduced the appoint- 
ment of the Heliaea by lot. Oncken does not 
see that just on this occasion and in the mouth of 
these censorious critics the form used is the sin- 
gular, τὸ δικαστήριον, which had given some show 
to the meaning which Schémann_ has refuted: 
see Exc, v. This defence then is fatal to Onck- 
en’s position. Nor is there any ground for his 
rash assertion (11. 494) that Aristotle expressly 
exempts Solon from the reproach of having cre- 
ated anything like the later Heliaea. On the 
contrary the writer of this paragraph, whether 
Aristotle himself or some one else, agrees with 
Solon’s critics and admirers in thinking that it 
was he who made the Heliaea, but that Pericles 
introduced the custom of paying them. It is a 
pity to spend so many words on a matter so clear. 


(IX) 
8 


~ 


15 


20 
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vnpaticOn καὶ δημαγωγοὺς ἔλαβε φαύλους ἀντιπολίτευο- (IX) 
μένων τῶν ἐπιεικῶν), ἐπεὶ Σόλων γε ἔοικε τὴν ἀναγκαιο- 


τάτην ἀποδιδόναι τῷ δή δύ 6 τὰς ἀρχὰ ἱρεῖ 
Ἢ @ δήμῳ δύναμιν, τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρεῖ- 
σθαι καὶ εὐθύνειν (μηδὲ γὰρ τούτον κύριος ὧν 6 δῆμος 
δοῦλος ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέμιος), τὰς δ᾽ ἀρχὰς ἐκ τῶν γνωρί- 
pov καὶ τῶν εὐπόρων κατέστησε πάσας, ἐκ τῶν πεντακοσιο- 


μεδίμνων καὶ ζευγιτῶν καὶ [τρίτου τέλους] τῆς καλουμένης. 


14 ἀντὶ πολιτενομένων Τ ΡΞ Ar. || τό ἀποδοῦναι Schneider, perhaps rightly _ || 
17 ὧν ὁ δῆμος κύριος M*P! Susem.2, ὁ δῆμος ὧν κύριος [Ὁ] Τ' Susem.* || 18 [τὰς δ᾽ 
dpxds...21 μετῆν] Susem. Fahrd. f. Philol. xci. p. 331 Diels || 19 ἐμπόρων 
P23Q>T> || wevraxoclwy μεδίμνων Τ' ΜῈ || 20 [τρίτου rédovs] Susem. doubtfully, 
τοῦ τέλους Spengel, who afterwards transposed καὶ to follow’ τρίτον τέλους ; [τρίτου 
τέλους] and καὶ ζευγιτῶν transposed to follow 21 ἱππάδος Oncken. But then we 
should expect καὶ --τῶν:» ζευγιτῶν and might equally well conjecture καὶ τῆς καλου- 


μένης ἱππάδος καὶ τρίτου τέλους --τοῦ τῶν: ζευγιτῶν 


φρονηματισθέντες ἐκ τῶν ἔργων, and 
νψα(ν). 4. 8 πάλιν ὁ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος γενό- 
μενος αἴτιος τῆς περὶ Σαλαμῖνα νίκης καὶ 
διὰ ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας διὰ τὴν κατὰ 
θάλατταν δύναμιν τὴν δημοκρατίαν ἰσχυρο- 
τέραν ἐποίησεν, where see 7. (1521). 
SuSEM. (410) 

This is why in a fragment of his Polity 
of Athens Aristotle mentioned Themisto- 
cles’ proposal to create a fleet from the 
annual profits of the silver mines (see 
Polyaen. Str. 1. 30 § 6): Diels of.c. p. 34. 

14 Here as elsewhere Aristotle’s sym- 
pathies go with the Athenian opposition 
to extreme democracy: the Moderates 
(ἐπιεικεῖς) headed by Aristeides, Cimon, 
Thucydides (ὁ Μελησίου), Nicias, and 
Theramenes (Frag. 369, Plut. Mic. 2), 
who opposed the democratic leaders from 
Themistocles to Cleophon. 

135 ἐπεὶ Σόλων ye κτλ] But above, § 3, 
Aristotle has said that Solon merely 
allowed the previously established mode 
of electing the archons to continue. In 
any case his words are not clear, as Sché- 
mann remarks. Either before Solon’s 
time the archons were elected by the 
whole body of the people; and then Aris- 
totle himself commits the fault he has 
censured in Solon’s admirers, of inaccu- 
rately describing him as the author of an 
institution which he merely perpetuated. 
Or else he intends to attribute to Solon 
the transference of this election from the 
nobles to the whole body of citizens; if 
so, he ought to have mentioned this 
beforehand, amongst the other demo- 
cratic additions which Solon made to the 
Athenian constitution. Which of these 
alternatives is correct cannot be decided. 


Susem. (411) 

17 καὶ εὐθύνειν]: By this control over 
the magistrates is meant, that during 
their tenure of office the magistrates could 
be brought before a popular court or 
perhaps even before the popular assembly 
direct; and more particularly that after 
the expiration of their term of office they 
could be brought before » popular court 
and required to give an account of their 
conduct. Cp. Exc. v.; further lI. 11 
8 8 2. (569), VI(IV). 11 § 19 7. (1303), 14 
§ 3 (1319), § 6 (1325), ὃ τὸ (1332); 7. on 
16 § 23 and vii(v1). 1 ὃ 4 (1475). Su- 
SEM. (412) 

‘*With this statement of the ἀναγκαιό- 
tara of democracy, compare the sum- 
mary of the characteristics of true ἰσο- 
vouta which Herodotus 111. 80 puts into 
the mouth of Otanes: πάλῳ μὲν ἀρχὰς 
ἄρχει, ὑπεύθυνον δὲ ἀρχὴν ἔχει, Boudev- 
ματα δὲ πάντα ἐς τὸ κοινὸν ἀναφέρει [sc. 
τὸ πλῆθος} (Jackson). 

μηδὲ γὰρ.. δοῦλος ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέ- 
μιο9] Here again is a substantial contri- 
bution to Aristotle’s own views on the’ 
requirements of a good constitution.- 
SUSEM. (413) 

§6 18 τὰς δ᾽ ἀρχὰς] The right of 
electing officers and holding them strictly 
accountable, which the commons en- 
joyed, is opposed to the right of office 
from which they were in part excluded. 

19 ἐκ τῶν πέντ. KTA] On these four 
Solonian classes see Schémann αγεϊ- 
guities I. p. 329 ff. Eng. tr. Further see 
UI. 11. 8 2. (569), VIN(VI). 4. 5 (1417). 
Susem. (414) 

The order of the classes is not correct 
even if we omit the words τρίτου τέλους 


(p: 57) 
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ἱππάδος" τὸ δὲ τέταρτον τὸ θητικόν, οἷς οὐδεμιᾶς ἀρχῆς μετῆν. (IX) 
[νομοθέται δὲ ἐγένοντο Ζάλευκός τε Λοκροῖς τοῖς ἐπίζε- ὃ 
φυρίοις, καὶ Χαρώνδας 6 Katavaios τοῖς αὑτοῦ πολίταις καὶ 
4 ταῖς ἄλλαις ταῖς Χαλκιδικαῖς πόλεσι ταῖς περὶ ᾿Ιταλίαν καὶ 
§7 Σικελίαν. πειρῶνται δὲ [[xat]] τινες καὶ συνάγειν ὡς ᾿᾽Ονομακρί- 
του μὲν γενομένου πρώτου δεινοῦ περὶ νομοθεσίαν, γυμνα- 
σθῆναι δ᾽ ἐν Κρήτῃ Aoxpov ὄντα καὶ ἐπιδημοῦντα 
κατὰ τέχνην μαντικήν τούτου δὲ γενέσθαι Θάλητα ἑταῖρον, 
Θάλητος δ᾽ Ζαλεύκου 
δὲ Χαρώνδαν. 


χρόνων ἔχοντες" 


, \ 
QvuTOV 


ἀκροατὴν Λυκοῦργον καὶ Ζάλευκον, 
i ἧς - A ψ' a 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν λέγουσιν ἀσκεπτότερον τῶν 


δὲ Φιλόλαος ὁ KopivOtos ὁ 


30 
ἐγένετο καὶ 
᾿ς 22. [νομοθέται....... b 26 ἂν] Bojesen || 23 αὑτοῦ Τ' ΡΊ, αὐτοῦ MI? Il 24 ταῖς 
before Χαλκιδικαῖς Schmidt would omit || 25 καὶ omitted by I Ar. || 27 αὐτὸν 
omitted apparently in I, perhaps rightly || κἀκεῖ or καὶ <éxe?> Tegge, per- 
haps rightly || 28 μαντικήν omitted in TM® || θέλητα (in Τ' after ἑταῖρον) 
and 29 θέλητος TM* || 30 τῶν χρόνων Ar, τῶ χρόνω ΤΠ ΒΚ, || 31 ᾿ἔχοντες 


Susem., λέγοντες ΓΠ Ar. Bk., cp. Plat. Gong. 501 C ἀσκέπτως ἔχων τοῦ ἀμείνονος 


or, with Spengel, transpose them to go 
with ζευγιτῶν. Cp. H. Landwehr in PAz- 
Jologus Supp.-Band ν. 1885, pp. 118 ff. 

21 Comp. Julius Pollux vir. 130 of 
δὲ τὸ θητικὸν οὐδεμίαν ἀρχὴν ἦρχον. 

A list of legislators: 88 6—14. 

Many of the arguments with which 
Gottling Comm. p. 345 f., impugned the 
genuineness of the whole chapter were 
answered by Nickes De Aristotelis politi- 
corum libris Ὁ. 55 ff.. and Spengel, Ueber 
die Politik p. 11 note, Arist. Studien 111. 
p. 18f. Géttling was followed by Béckh 
and Bernays Ges. Abh. 1.172. The case 
must depend mainly on the language. 

22 «Λοκροῖς τοῖς ἐπιζεφυρίοις] 1.6. the 
Locrians living on the promontory Zephy- 
rion in Lower Italy. The laws of 
Zaleukos about (Ὁ) 664 B.C. are said to 
have been the first which were committed 
to writing: see Schémann p. 17 Eng. tr., 
Antig. iur. publ. 89 2. (8). SUSEM. (415) 

23  Xapdvbas] Mentioned 1. 2 § 5 x. 
(16), ταν, 1 8 1571.,.13 81το. SUSEM. 
(416) On his laws see Diod. XII. 15. 

24 ταῖς Χαλκιδικαῖς πόλεσι] i. e. 
the colonies which Chalcis in Euboea 
planted in those countries: see E. Cur- 
tius Hist. 1. 436 ff. Eng. tr. SusEM. (417) 

§7 25 πειρῶνται δέ twes] Ephoros 
Strabo p. 482; cp. Plutarch Lycurg. 4, 
Trieber of. c. 67, 72, 101. SUSEM. (418) 

The construction after συνάγειν, ws 
and genitive absolute in the one clause 
balanced by an accusative with infinitive 


in the other, is awkward; but it can be 
nearly paralleled from Plato Philebus 
16 C: τὴν φήμην παρέδοσαν ws ἐξ ἑνὸς 
μὲν.. ὄντων, πέρας δὲ... ἐχόντων. δεῖν 
οὖν ἡμᾶς κτλ. Cp. Rep. τι. 383 A λέγειν 
καὶ ποιεῖν ὡς μήτε αὐτοὺς γόητας ὄντας, 
μήτε ἡμᾶς παράγειν. 

28 κατὰ with the accus. may mean 
“for the purpose” κατὰ θέαν ἥκειν, or 
“in connexion with,” almost ‘‘prac- 
tising his mantic art.” 

Θάλητα] See Exc. vi. p. 3521. Su- 
SEM. (419) 

29 ‘To the arguments advanced 
against the genuineness of this portion 
of the chapter may be added one derived 
from the fact that here we have OdAnros 
as the form of the genitive, and Θάλητα 
of the accusative. Aristotle elsewhere 
uses the proper dialectic form, the Ionic 
gen. Θάλεω 1259 a 7, the Doric ᾿Αρχύτα 
1340 Ὁ 26; comp. also the quotation from 
Alcaeus 111. 14 ὃ ro. Plato on the other 
hand regularly changes quotations from 
other dialects into Attic; cp. Gorg. 485 E, 
505 E, with Dr Thompson’s note ’ (Ridge- 
way op. ¢. p. 135)+ 

30 ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν kTA] This criti- 
cism is very just. SusEM. (419 Ὁ) 

The same date cz7ca Ol. 29 or 664 B.C. 
is the best attested for Thaletas, who 
comes second, and Zaleulos, who comes 
fourth, in this succession, with Lycurgus 
hetween them whom the latest estimate 
only brings down to 776! 
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gs vouobérns Θηβαίοις. Fv δ' ὁ Φιλόλαος τὸ μὲν γένος τῶν (IX) 
Βακχιδῶν, ἐραστὴς δὲ γενόμενος Διοκλέους τοῦ νικήσαντος - 
Ὀλυμπίασιν, ὡς ἐκεῖνος τὴν πόλιν ἔλιπε διαμισήσας τὸν 

35 ἔρωτα τὸν τῆς μητρὸς ᾿Αλκυόνης, ἀπῆλθεν εἰς Θήβας" κἀκεῖ 

89 τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησαν ἀμφότεροι. 
τάφους αὐτῶν ἀλλήλοις μὲν εὐσυνόπτους 
τῶν Κορινθίων χώραν τοῦ μὲν συνόπτου τοῦ δ᾽ οὐ συνόπτου" 
μυθολογοῦσι γὰρ αὐτοὺς οὕτω τάξασθαι τὴν ταφήν, τὸν μὲν Τ 

“οΔιοκλέα διὰ τὴν ἀπέχθειαν τοῦ πάθους, ὅπως μὴ ἄποπτος 
ἔσται ἡ Κορινθία ἀπὸ τοῦ χώματος, τὸν δὲ Φιλόλαον, ὅπως 


+ lal wy Ψ' - εν 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι δεικνύουσι ποὺς 
᾿ ξ Ά ἂν ἃ 
ὄντας, πρὸς δὲ τὴν 


« : \ 
740 ἄποπτος. ᾧκησαν μὲν οὖν διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην αἰτίαν παρὰ 


a a A 
τοῖς Θηβαίοις, νομοθέτης δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐγένετο Φιλόλαος περί 
> » ‘ n τ 
τ ἀλλων περὶ τῆς 
Pe , Pe, ε n> 3 Ν 207 - eee ἢ 
4 ἐκεῖνοι νόμους θετικούς: καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἰδίως ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου 
811 νενομοθετημένον, ὕπως ὃ ἀριθμὸς σῴζηται τῶν κλήρων. Χα-ϑ8 
ρώνδου δ᾽ οὐδέν πλὴν αἱ δίκαι τῶν ψΨευδο- 
a lal \ 3 t ΧΑ 3 f a 8 3 
μαρτυριῶν (πρῶτος γὰρ ἐποίησε τὴν ἐπίσκηψιν), τῇ ἀκρι- 


lel ΕἾ ba nN n a 
τινῶν Kab παιδοποιίας, ovs καλοῦσιν 


ἐστιν ἴδιον 


33 βακχιδῶών Τ' M8 (unless T had βαχιδῶν) βακχιαδῶν PUL? Ar, Bk. Susem.?? 01} 
34 ᾿Ολυμπιάσιν Gottling, perhaps rightly || 35 μητρυιᾶς Spengel || 39 γραφὴν 
II, corrected in the margin of P* 

1274 br τὴν omitted by P?* || 5 σῴζεται Biicheler || 6 οὐδέν ἐστιν ἴδιον P', 
ἴδιον οὐδέν ἐστι P+, ἴδιον μὲν οὐδέν ἐστι P?2?QhT? Ald. Bk. || ψευδομαρτυριῶν Scaliger 
and Bentley (Phalaris p.358 Leip. ed.), ψευδομαρτύρων TIL Ar. || 7 ἐπίσκηψιν Scaliger 
and Bentley, ἐπίσκεψιν Τ' Π (in P? the scribe’s correction conceals the original reading) 


§ 8 32-33 τῶν Βακχιδῶν] The 
ancient royal house at Corinth; see E. 
Curtius Ast. 1. 271—277, 434, Eng. tr. 
Schémann pp. 114, 153 Eng. tr. Com- 
pare algo 72. (533) on Π|. 9 §9, (1658) on 
vili(v). 10 § 6. SusEM. (420) 

34 ᾿Ολυμπίασιν] In the 13th Olym- 
piad B.c. 728. See Grote 11. 394. 

8. 9 40 dmrowros=‘seen from far’ 
may be used for wviszdle, as here, or zn- 
visible ; but the former in late writers. 

810 1274b1 ᾧκησαν μὲν οὖν κτλ] 
The interpolatar here explains why he 
has related the history of Philolaos at: 
such length, namely to make clear how 
this Corinthian came to Thebes. But if 
he really considered such a detailed ex- 
planation necessary, when its necessity or 
even utility is not further discoverable, 
then he ought at any rate @ fortior7 to have 
shown how a Corinthian stranger came 
to give laws to the Thebans. SUSEM. (421) 

4 θετικούς] laws of adoption. The 
Cretan term for adoption, we now learn, 


was ἀνάφανσις, ἀναφαίνεσθαι. 

καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἰδίως κτλ] Aelian 
Var. Hist. 11. 7 relates that at Thebes it 
was forbidden under penalty of death to 
expose a child; but in case of pressing. 
poverty the father might bring his child 
in its swaddling clothes to the magistrate, 
who then sold it by a regular contract to 
the lowest bidder (τῷ τιμὴν ἐλαχίστην 
δόντι), whom it had to serve like a slave 
when grown up, in return for its mainte- 
nance. Perhaps, thinks J. G. Schneider, 
there is here a survival of the old laws 
which tended to preserve the original 
family estates unaltered by means of 
adoption. Hardly so, for the purchased 
child is bought as a kind of slave. 
On the further constitutional history of 
Thebes see Exc. 1 to B. vuri(v). 
SUSEM. (422) 

8 11 7 ἐπίσκηψιν] sc. pevdouap- 
τυριῶν (Stobaeus says συκοφαντιῶν) pro- 
secution for perjury. Editors quote Pl. 
Laws ΧΙ. 937 B, [Dem.] 1139, 7. 
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Bela τῶν νόμων ἐστὶ γλαφυρώτέρος καὶ τῶν νῦν νομοθετῶν. (IX) 
812 Φαλέου δ᾽ ἴδιον ἡ τῶν οὐσιῶν ἀνομάλωσις, Πλάτωνος δ᾽ ἥ Ο. 58) 
τοτὲ τῶν γυναικῶν καὶ παίδων καὶ τῆς οὐσίας κοινότης καὶ 

τὰ συσσίτια τῶν γυναικῶν, ἔτι δ᾽ ὁ περὶ τὴν μέθην νόμος, 

τὸ τοὺς νήφοντας συμποσιαρχεῖν, καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς πολεμι- 

κοῖς ἄσκησιν obras ἀμφιδέξιοι γίνωνται κατὰ τὴν μελέτην, 
ales δέον μὴ τὴν μὲν χρήσιμον εἶναι ταῖν χεροῖν τὴν δὲ 
8138 ἄχρηστον. Δράκοντος δὲ νόμοι μὲν εἰσί, πολιτείᾳ δ᾽ ὑπαρ-9 


a 3907 
χούσῃ τοὺς νόμους ἔθηκεν ἴδιον 8 ἐν τοῖς νόμοις οὐδέν 


8 τῶν νόμων omitted by ΠῚ Ar., perhaps rightly || 9 φιλολάου I Ar. and rst . 


hand of P?8 (corrected by corr.1) _ || 
Spengel, ὁμάλωσις Chandler { 


12 τὴν 


ἀνομάλωσις Bk., ἀνωμάλωσις II, ὁμαλότης 
eines 13 ἄσκησιν] Vettori first observed the 


harsh construction ; either 7...... ἄσκησις or <6 περὶ: before τὴν would be expected. 


Schneider proposed to read the former and Schmidt the latter ἢ] 


p2-34 Q τὴ ll 


§12 9 Φαλέου δ᾽ ἴδιον κτλ] Even 
Fiillebom with good reason wonders 
what we want with Phaleas and Plato 
here over again, and is surprised that 
their original ideas are presented so im- 
perfectly and in a manner which agrees 
so ill with the preceding criticisms. Cp. 
note (425). The interpolator did not 
reflect that Aristotle himself expressly 
tells us in § 1, that in the above review 
of Plato Phaleas Hippodamos he has said 
enough of the political ideas of mere 
theorists (εἴρηται σχεδὸν περὶ πάντων) : 
also that in § 1 f. he has given us to 
understand no less clearly that amongst 
practical statesmen, who created not 
merely a code of laws but a constitu- 
tion, he has only Solon to consider, since 
Lycurgus has already been taken along 
with the criticism of the Lacedaemonian 
constitution. Accordingly if the interpo- 
lator, contrary to Aristotle’s intention (see 
on § I 7. 399), wanted to append a list of 
legislators simply, this ought at least to 
have consisted of practical men, who 
neither changed nor desired to change 
the constitution in any respect. Both 
limitations are inapplicable to Plato and 
Phaleas. From this may be seen what a 
misconception it would be to deny to 
Aristotle §§ 1—6 and assign them, with 
Gottling, to the same interpolator as the 
rest of the chapter. ϑύβεμ. (423) ; 

ἀνομάλωσις) equalization: Rhet. rr. 
11. 5 kal τὸ ἀνωμαλίσθαι (‘read ἀνομα- 
λισθῆναι ; ΑΚ, our almost unique autho- 
rity, has ἄνω μάλιστα εἶναι᾽ SUSEM.) τὰς 
πόλεις ἐν πολὺ διέχουσι ταὐτό, ἐν ἐπιφανείᾳ 


13 γίνονται 


14 τοῖν P?3Q>T» Ald. Bk. (perhaps right), τὴν Μ' (1st hand) 


καὶ δυνάμεσι τὸ ἴσον. See Cope’s nore. 
Not a fresh equalization, but a breaking 
up of the present distribution to restore 
equality; so dvavéuew, ἀναδασμός, dva- 
διδόναι ψήφους. ᾿ 

10 % τε τῶν γυναικῶν κτλ] Cp. 6 ὃ 2 
5. (153); 6 8 5 2. (196). SUSEM. (424) 

11 ἔτι δ᾽ ὁ περὶ τὴν μέθην κτλ] Laws 
I 637 ff., 643 ff., 11 664—672, 673 Ὁ ff. 
The fancy is strange enough; and Plato 
insists so much upon it that there is some 
justification for adducing it amongst the 
special peculiarities of his legislation. 
The next point however is not material 
enough for this, and much besides would 
have far greater right to be mentioned: 
cp. 2. (423) just above. SuSEM. (425) 

12 καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς πολ. κτᾺ] Laws 
VII 794 D—795 Ὁ. SUSEM. (426) 

Fuit auctor, quod ad structuram verbo- 
rum facit, durior: videbatur enim vel 
eodem casu, quo prima duo protulit, di- 
cere debuisse καὶ ἡ ἐν τοῖς πολεμικοῖς ἄσ- 
κησις vel plene loqui hoc pacto: καὶ <6 
mepl> τὴν ἐν τοῖς π. ἄσκησιν (Vettori). 
One of these suggestions was taken up 
by Schneider, the other by Schmidt. Su- 
SEM. 

§13 15 πολιτείᾳ δ᾽ ὑπαρχούσῃ κτλ] 
From 722, (423) the irrelevance of this re- 
mark is obvious. It would imply that 
the same statement was not true of Za- 
leukos Charondas Philolaos, in which 
case it follows from the explanation given 
in 2. (423) that they should not properly 
be included here. It may be said that the 
remark serves to distinguish Draco’s laws 
from those of Phaleas and Plato, which 


20 


321 


II. 12. 14] 1274 b 8—1274b 26. 


ἐστιν 6 τι καὶ pvelas ἄξιον, πλὴν ἡ χαλεπότης διὰ τὸ τῆς ζη- (IX) 


μίας μέγεθος. ἐγένετο δὲ καὶ Πιττακὸς νόμων δημιουργὸς 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πολιτείας" νόμος δ᾽ ἴδιος αὐτοῦ τὸ τοὺς μεθύοντας, 
ἄν τι πταίσωσι, πλείω ξημίαν ἀποτίνειν τῶν νηφόντων᾽ διὰ 
γὰρ τὸ πλείους ὑβρίξειν μεθύοντας ἢ νήφοντας οὐ πρὸς τὴν 
συγγνώμην ἀπέβλεψεν, ὅτι δεῖ μεθύουσιν ἔχειν μᾶλλον, ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον. ἐγένετο δὲ καὶ ᾿Ανδροδάμας Ῥηγῖνος νο- 
μοθέτης Χαλκιδεῦσι τοῖς ἐπὶ Θράκης, οὗ περί τε «τὰ; φο- 
vind καὶ τὰς ἐπικλήρους ἐστίν: οὐ μὴν ἀχλὰ ἴδιόν γε οὐδὲν 


> a ΄ μὰ yy . 
αὐτοῦ λέγειν ἔχοι τις av.] 


20 τι πταίσωσι ΤΔ, τι πταίωσι (5, τυπτήσωσι Τ' Pl-2-3-4Q MQ? Τὴ Ar, Ald. Bk., 


τυπτέσωσι Ὅ", τυπήσωσι Μδ', τι ποιήσωσι Bas? || 
21 γὰρ omitted by I M® ἢ 
25 ἄλλο Koraes 


M? Pl8-4Q> Τὺ Ald. ἀποτίννειν P? ἢ} 
Q>T> || 24 <rd> Koraes_ || 


were made for an ideal state. But this 
does not mend matters because, as Draco 
was not the author of a constitution, there 
is a marked antithesis between them of 
quite another kind. SusEm. (427) 

17 πλὴν ἡ χαλεπότης κτλ] Cp. Ried. 
IT. 23. 29, 1400 Ὁ 21 καὶ Δράκοντα τὸν νομο- 
θέτην ὅτι οὐκ ἀνθρώπου οἱ νόμοι ἀλλὰ δρά- 
κοντος" χαλεποὶ γάρ. Suidas s.v. Δρά- 
κων (Eaton). Aelian Var. Hist. VIII. το, 
Plut. Solon 17, Gell. ΧΙ. 18. 1—4 (J. G. 
Schneider). On Draco, the Athenian 
legislator shortly before Solon, see fur- 
ther E. Curtius Aistory of Greece I. p. 30% 
f., 663 2. 115 [Eng. tr. I. 313]. SUSEM. 
(428) 

18 On Pittacus see II. 14. τὸ with 
Exc. 11. on Β. rr. SusEM. (429) 

νόμων δημιουργός has been objected to; 
but Nickes cites ἀρετῆς δημ. IV(V11). 9. 7. 


IT. 


ἀποτίνειν Τ' (?) Ar., ἀποτείν εἰν 


22 ἀπέβλεψαν Pt 


20 διὰ γὰρ τὸ πλείους κτλ] Cp. Rie. 
II. 28. 7, 1402 b r1 ἔνστασις ὅτι οὔκουν ὁ 
Il. alveras* οὐ γὰρ ἂν μείζους ζημίας ἐνομο- 
θέτησεμ ἐάν τις μεθύων ἁμαρτάνῃ: Vic. 
Eth. 11. 5. 8, 1113 Ὁ 30 καὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τῷ 
ἀγνοεῖν κολάζουσιν, ἐὰν αἴτιος εἶναι δοκῇ 
τῆς ἀγνοίας, οἷον τοῖς μεθύουσι διπλᾶ τὰ 
ἐπιτίμια" κύριος γὰρ τοῦ μὴ μεθυσθῆναι 
(Eaton). SusEM. (480) 

814 24 Χαλκιδεῦσι τοῖς ἐπὶ Θράκης] 
The inhabitants of the peninsula Chalci- 
dice, which derived its name from its 
colonization by Chalcis in Euboea. This 
took place before the settlement of the 
western colonies af Chalcis, noticed in § 


6 τι. (417): see Ἐς Curtius 1. 428 ff. Eng. 
tr. SusEeM. (431) 
23 Laws of Charondas respecting 


heiresses are mentioned by Diodorus x11. 
18. 
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διοίσει δὲ τῷ τοιούτῳ καὶ πόλις ἔθνους, ὅταν μὴ κατὰ κώμας ὦσι κεχωρισμένοι 
τὸ πλῆθος, ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ᾿Αρκάδες: II. 2. 3. 


“Jt is well known that the entire population of Arcadia was divided into 
a number of city communities politically independent, nor was this altered 
by the subsequent foundation of Megalopolis (see #. 459). They were held 
together by a tribal league sometimes more loosely, sometimes more rigidly 
organized, which left the political sovereignty of the various cities pretty 
nearly intact. Clearly a race or tribe thus organized does not greatly differ 
from a συμμαχία, or league offensive and defensive, and Aristotle is right in 
remarking that qualitative differences between the members (which are the 
separate towns) are not required in the one case any more than in the other, 
but that the essential advantage depends upon something quantitative. To 
this kind of ἔθνος, however, conceived as analogous to a συμμαχία, is opposed 
another which Aristotle excludes from this analogy by the addition of the 
words ὅταν μὴ κατὰ κώμας ὦσι κεχωρισμένοι τὸ πλῆθος, ‘ provided their popula- 
tion be not dispersed over ἃ number of villages” By the latter he means 
the ἔθνος which forms a political unity (usually with monarchical constitution), 
which is not divided into a number of city-states, nor centralized in a single 
city, but where the people live scattered all over the territory in detached 
villages or unwalled towns without political independence (κῶμαι). In other 
words it is the organization with which the Greeks became acquainted in 
most of the neighbouring non-Greek nations: whereas tribal federations 
composed of separate city-states were a somewhat more Hellenic develop- 
ment. It is obvious that a non-Greek tribal state of the kind certainly bore 
no analogy to the συμμαχία, and that in its case the qualitative distinction 
between the individual members, the rulers and those whom they ruled (see 
7. 133), Was as essential as in the separate Hellenic πόλις.) Dittenberger in 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1874, Ὁ. 1382. SUSEM. (132) 

To Dittenberger’s explanation of this obscure passage it may be well to 
append a short conspectus of other interpretations. It has been commonly 
supposed (1) that there is a reference to some συνοικισμὸς of Arcadians, and 
that the πόλις is distinguished from ἔθνος -- the unorganized race, Then if it 
be granted that ὅταν μὴ dov=did τὸ μὴ εἶναι or τῷ μὴ εἶναι, the words will be 
rendered: “A city will differ too from a tribe by not having the population 
scattered over villages but centralized like the Arcadians.” Thus μὴ κατὰ 
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κώμας κεχωρισμένοι will denote the previous condition of Arcadia, the primitive 
stage of village life, which long lingered there as in Epirus, Aetolia, Acarnania. 
The analogy between this state of things and the συμμαχία must consist 
in the isolated independence of the villages: the ἔθνος ᾿Αρκαδικὸν being com- 
posed ἐξ ὁμοίων, of unorganized units, submitting to no central authority. 
The foundation of Tegea and of Mantinea absorbed eight and five villages 
respectively : but Megalopolis was the most recent example of centralization 
and on the largest scale, as it absorbed no less than forty pre-existing town- 
ships. After their Great City was settled, it may be argued that there was 
no part of the Arcadian race which had not reached the stage of city life. 

It would appear that, though this interpretation is open to the serious 
objections enumerated in the note ad Zoc., it can hardly be directly refuted. 
Aristotle #ay have interposed at this point the remark that as the πόλις 
differs on the one hand from the larger aggregate, a confederacy of cities, so 
too it differs on the other hand from those more primitive elements of which 
it is itself an aggregate. But such an interposition is, on other grounds, 
unsatisfactory. ‘No one,” says Mr Postgate, “could mistake a disunited 
and unorganized community, with nothing but race in common, for a state ; 
but when it has received a sort of union and organization, and, so to speak, 
simulates a state, confusion may arise and discrimination is necessary. In 
other words, the state, an organized combination of parts for a common end, 
requires distinguishing from similar combinations, the confederacy and 
the organized race, but zo¢ from the non-organized race, which conforms 
to none of these conditions” (Vo¢es p. 3). Yet on the above interpreta- 
tion of the passage the organized race zs the πόλις ; Aristotle has distinguished 
between race and state where there is no danger of confounding them and 
has omitted to distinguish them precisely where one may be mistaken for 
the other. 

Another solution is (11) to understand by ἔθνος the organized race or 
tribe, as something distinct from the πόλις, retaining the reference to the 
events of 370—369 B.C., but primarily to the rise of the new Arcadian league, 
or federal state, which is wholly distinct from the contemporaneous foundation 
of Megalopolis, to serve as the federal capital. The principal references to 
the constitution of the league are as follows!: Xenoph. He//. v1. 5. 6 τῶν δὲ 
Teyeardv of μὲν περὶ τὸν Καλλίβιον καὶ Πρόξενον συνῆγον ἐπὶ τὸ συνιέναι τε 
πᾶν τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικόν, καὶ ὅ τι νικῴη ἐν τῷ κοινῷ, τοῦτο κύριον εἶναι καὶ 
τῶν πόλεων᾽ οἱ δὲ περὶ τὸν Στάσιππον ἔπραττον ἐᾶν Te κατὰ χώραν τὴν πόλιν 
καὶ τοῖς πατρίοις νόμοις χρῆσθαι: 2. VI. 5. 12 ὁ δὲ ᾿Αγησίλαος... «καταλαβὼν 
πόλιν ὅμορον οὖσαν Ἑὔταιαν καὶ εὑρὼν τοὺς ἐν τῇ στρατευσίμῳ ἡλικίᾳ οἰχομένους 
εἰς τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικὸν ὅμως οὐκ ἠδίκησε τὴν πόλιν : 70, VII. 4. 2 ὃ Λυκομήδης πείθει 
τοὺς μυρίους πράττειν περὶ συμμαχίας. (Comp. Harpocr. Ρ. 280 μύριοι ἐν Μεγάλῃ 
πόλει..-συνέδριόν ἐστι κοινὸν ᾿Αρκάδων ἁπάντων᾽ διείλεκται δὲ καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν καὶ 
᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῇ κοινῇ ᾿Αρκάδων πολιτείᾳ.) Xenoph. 476}. VII. 4. 12 κατα- 
λαμβάνουσιν οἱ ᾿Ἠλεϊοι Λασιῶνα, τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν ἑαυτῶν ὄντα, ἐν δὲ τῷ παρόντι 


1 With what follows compare Freeman Federal Government pp. 197—207. 
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συντελοῦντα és τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικόν : ὃ 38 εἰ δὲ καί τινες ἐπαιτιῷντο, ἔλεγον [οἱ Μαντινεῖς] 
ἐπαγγέλλοντες ὅτι ἡ τῶν Μαντινέων πόλις ἐγγυῷτο ἦ μὴν παρέξειν εἰς τὸ κοινὸν 
τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων ὁπόσους τις προσκαλοῖτο : VII. 5. 5 ὁ ᾿Επαμεινώνδας ἐλογίζετο 
σφίσιν ὑπάρχειν... Ἀρκάδων τοὺς τὰ σφέτερα φρονοῦντας. ἦσαν δ᾽ οὗτοι Τεγεᾶται 
καὶ Μεγαλοπολῖται καὶ ᾿Ασεᾶται καὶ ἸΤαλλαντιεῖς, καὶ εἴ τινες δὴ πόλεις διὰ τὸ 
μικραί τε εἶναι καὶ ἐν μέσαις ταύταις οἰκεῖν ἠναγκάζοντο. 

From these passages it may be inferred that τὸ κοινόν, the League, was a 
federal state, trenching in some respects upon the autonomy of its constituent 
members, the individual communities. It had a στρατηγὸς and other officers, 
an assembly (μύριοι), a federal army (ἐπάριτοι) paid out of a common fund 
(Xen. Hel/. VII. 4. 33, 34), and a common foreign policy. It would appear 
that the League is something distinct from, and politically superior to, 
its members, not excepting Megalopolis the greatest of them all. It is not 
impossible then that Aristotle intends here to draw a distinction between 
the organized race, as illustrated by τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων, and the ordinary 
autonomous canton-state (πόλις), yet this solution does not remove all 
difficulties, especially those of an historical nature. (1) An Arcadian league 
of some sort existed from ancient times, as attested by coins. Vague 
notions of tribal kinship and some degree of unity had been kept up, as 
in Ionia, by common religious rites. It is true that this secured no real 
political union, and that the leading states, Tegea and Mantinea, were 
generally hostile to each other. But in this respect the events of 369 B.C. 
made no permanent alteration. (2) Within eight years of its formation the 
new Arcadian league was broken yp: after the party strife of the years 364— 
362 it ceased to exist as a federal union of all Arcadians, who cannot be said 
to have been ever again one as towards other states. Arcadians fought 
on opposite sides at Mantinea (362 B.C,) and in the struggle between Agis 
and Antipater thirty years afterwards (Aesch. 111. 165, Quint. Curt. VI. 1. 21). 
Indeed, not long after Mantinea many of the smaller townships incorporated 
in Megalopolis demanded autonomy. The Great City would have been 
dismembered upon the disruption of the League but for the timely interference 
of 3,000 Thebans under Pammenes, who compelled the seceders to return, 
Diod. xv. 94. About a century and a half later Philopoemen actually made 
Aliphera, Asea, Dipaia, Gortys, Pallantion, and Theisoa, independent mem- 
bers of the Achaean league, thus putting an end to their dependence upon 
Megalopolis (194 B.Cc.). In the time of Pausanias, all except Aliphera and 
Pallantion were again reduced to the condition of ‘villages’ of Megalopolis’. 

Bearing these facts in view, we proceed to inquire about the meaning to 
be assigned on this hypothesis to the words κατὰ κώμας κεχωρισμένοι. Since 
its supporters would probably not take them as Dittenberger has done, they 
may be presumed to fall back upon the former suggestion that they describe 
the wxorganized race, which lives κατὰ κώμας τῷ παλαιῷ τῆς Ἑλλάδος τρόπῳ. 
And doubtless such was the mode of life of certain districts in the south- 
west of Arcadia, down to the foundation of Megalopolis. But just as certain 


1 Plut. Phlop. 13; Paus. vi. 27. 73; Freeman p. 626 7. 4. 
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is it that (a) the league embraced Tegea, Orchomenos, Mantinea, Heraea, 
πόλεις Which were not absorbed in Megalopolis: while (8) most of the town- 
ships or tribes whose coalition provided the population of the capital are 
unmistakably called πόλεις, not κῶμαι, in respect of their previous existence?. 
It was after the foundation of the capital and the formation of the new 
league that these places became κῶμαι: previously they had been πόλεις 3, Nor 
is this the only difficulty. For if Aristotle is really desirous of distinguishing 
the πόλις (1) from a συμμαχία or federation of states (Staatenbund) and 
(2) from a federal state (Bundesstaat), and if Arcadia is the illustration 
of (2) which he has chosen, he must regard the federal state as still existing 
in his own times, which in face of its manifest disruption would only 
be possible if he judged Arcadian politics exclusively from the point of view 
of Megalopolitan interests. A zealous partizan might hold no doubt that the 
opposite faction had cut themselves off from the Arcadian race. Yet even 
with the scanty evidence at our command we can discern that the league of 
all Arcadia must have been’ reduced, at certain times, to the single federal 
city Megalopolis, in which case the distinction between the organized tribe 
and the πόλις, ex hypothes? all-important, disappears. 

(111) Some of the older commentators inferred from the passage that the 
condition of Arcadia was one of extreme disintegration, an organization 
so low in the scale as to contrast unfavourably with that of the village- 
community. Bernays perhaps adopts this view when he translates: ‘when 
the tribe is not divided into villages with a definite number of inhabitants, 
but lives scattered and without political organization.’ 

The obscurity of the passage is increased by the uncertainty of those 
who have examined it as to whether the Arcadians are cited as an example 
of a πόλις or an ἔθνος. The view cited as (1) makes them both. Victorius® 
and Camerarius apparently consider them adduced as exemplifying the 
πόλις, implying that distribution of the population over villages or ‘demes?’ 
(κατὰ κώμας) was a characteristic feature of the normal Greek state. But 
apart from other obvious difficulties one fails to see how avy tribe or region 
of Greece, whether it had towns or not, can have been without villages. 


1 Paus. VIII. 27 §§ 3, 4, describing 
the founding of Megalopolis: πόλεις δὲ 
τοσαίδε ὁπόσας... πατρίδας σφίσιν οὔσας 
ἐκλιπεῖν ἐπείθοντο οἱ ᾿Αρκάδες. Then 
follows a list of forty names. Mr Wyse 
however rightly remarks that not much 
stress can be laid on the term πόλεις which 
is often interchanged with κῶμαι: cp. 
Thue, 11. 15 κατὰ πόλεις φκεῖτο, but Iso- 
crates X. 35 σποράδην καὶ κατὰ κώμας 
οἰκοῦσαν (both of Attica before Theseus). 

2 Jb. VIII. 27. 7, τῶν κατειλεγμένων 
πόλεων αἱ μὲν és ἅπαν εἰσὶν ép ἡμῶν 
ἔρημοι, τὰς δὲ ἔχουσιν οἱ Μεγαλοπολῖται 
κώμας, Γόρτυνα, Διποίνας, Θεισόαν τὴν 
πρὸς ᾿Ορχομένῳ, Μεθύδριον, Τεῦθιν, Kad- 
λίας, Ἑλίσσοντα: 12 ὃ 2 Μεθύδριον πόλιν 
μὲν οὐκέτι κώμην δὲ ἐς τὸ Μεγαλοπολι- 


τικὸν συντελοῦσαν (cp. the similar lan- 
guage. of Xen. Hel/. VII. 4. 12, as quoted 
above, with regard to a single city, 
Lasion, as a member of the Arcadian 
League). 

3 Excipio, inquit, cum cives ipsius tota- 
que illa multitudo, quae civitatem conflat, 
non fuerint per pagos distincti;...ut sunt 
autem, addidit, nunc Arcades, e quibus 
distantibus inter se intervallis locorum, 
domiciliaque habentibus valde diiuncta, 
conficiebatur tamen civitas. Victorius 
Comm. p. 78. 

4 οὗτοι [sc. of ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ] μὲν γὰρ 
κώμας τὰς περιοικίδας καλεῖν φασίν, ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι δὲ δήμους, Poet. 3 8 6, 1448 a 36. 
Dr Jackson has supplied this reference. 
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ὅπερ φασὶ καὶ συμβαίνειν τινὲς τῶν τὰς τῆς γῆς περιόδους πραγματενομένων᾽ 
εἶναι γάρ τισι τῶν ἄνω Λιβύων κοινὰς τὰς γυναῖκας, τὰ μέντοι γενόμενα τέκνα 
διαιρεῖσθαι κατὰ τὰς ὁμοιότητας. II. 3. 9. 

‘Certain of those who have written books of travel round the world assert 
that this is actually the case: that there are tribes in the interior of Africa 
who have community of wives, and assign the children that are born to 
different fathers by their likeness to them.’ From the fragments by writers 
of this kind anterior to Aristotle nothing of this sort can be adduced; 
only Herodotos (IV. 130), who is in a way at least to be ranked with this class 
of authors, tells this story of the Auseans (Αὐσέες) living near Lake Tritonis, 
west of the Lesser Syrtis. Of later writers Mela I. ὃ relates it of the Gara- 
mantians (Schlosser), for which compare Pliny v. 8. 45 (Géttling): Nicolaus 
Damascenus, Frag. 111. in Stob. Flor. XLIV. 41 (Miiller Frag. hist. Graec. 111. 
p. 458), of the Liburnians? (Eaton). Diodoros 111. 15. 2 does indeed attribute 
community of wives to the Troglodytae on the Red Sea, but he says explicitly 
that they have community of children as well. Herodotos (Iv. 104) ascribes 
to the Scythian race of the Agathyrsi community of wives, but without a 
distribution of children and for the same object as Plato had in view ‘in 
order that they might all be brothers,’ iva κασίγνητοί τε ἀλλήλων ἔωσι καὶ 
οἰκήϊοι ἐόντες πάντες μήτε φθόνῳ μήτ᾽ ἔχθεϊ χρέωνται ἐς ἀλλήλους. The case 
of the Massagetae, cited by Congreve, Herod. I. 216, is still less in point. 
Other stories of community of wives and children adduced by Oncken, 
I. Ὁ. 134 ἢ, p. 178 2. 1, border on the fabulous; as those related of the 
Tyrrhenians by Theopompos Frag. 222 in Athen. XII. 517 Ὁ, E, Miiller 
Frag. hist. gr. 1. 315%, and of the Scythian Galaktophagi by Nicolaus 
Damascenus Frag. 123 in Stob. Flor. v. 73, Miiller Frag. h. gr. 111. 460°. 


1 Λιβύρνιοι κοινὰς τὰς γυναῖκας ἔχουσι 
καὶ τὰ τέκνα ἐν κοινῷ τρέφουσι μέχρι ἐτῶν 
πέντε, εἶτα τῷ ἐκτῷ συνενέγκαντες ἅπαντα 
τὰ παιδία τὰς ὁμοιότητας πρὸς τοὺς ἄνδρας 
εἰκάζουσι καὶ ἑκάστῳ τὸ ὅμοιον ἀποδιδόασι 
πατρί. 

2 Θεόπομπος δ᾽ ἐν τῇ μγ΄ τῶν ἱστοριῶν 
καὶ νόμον εἶναί φησι παρὰ τοῖς Τυρρηνοῖς 
κοινὰς ὑπάρχειν τὰς γυναῖκας" ταύτας δὲ ἐπι- 
μελεῖσθαι σφόδρα τῶν σωμάτων καὶ γυμνά- 
ζεσθαι πολλάκις καὶ per’ ἀνδρῶν, ἐνίοτε δὲ 
καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτάς". εὐτρέφειν δὲ τοὺς Τυρρη- 
νοὺς πάντα τὰ γινόμενα παιδία οὐκ εἰδότας 
ὅτου πατρός ἐστιν ἕκαστον. ζῶσι δὲ καὶ 
οὗτοι τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον τοῖς θρεψαμένοις κτλ. 
The description seems to owe much to 
Plato’s republic. 

3 εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ δικαιότατοι, κοινὰ ἔχοντες 


τά τε κτήματα καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, ὥστε τοὺς 
μὲν πρεσβυτέρους αὐτῶν πατέρας ὀνομάζειν, 
τοὺς δὲ νεωτέρους παῖδας, τοὺς δ᾽ ἥλικας 
ἀδελφούς. [This is the system of nomen- 
clature (in use in Hawaii and Rotuma 
and other islands of the Pacific), classify- 
ing and not describing the person ad- 
dressed, which Morgan calls Malayan. 
See Ancient Society pp. 401—423. If 
there is anything fabulous in the account 
of Nicolaus it must be sought in his 
further statements παρὰ τούτοις οὐδὲ εἷς 
οὔτε φθονῶν, ὡς φασίν, οὔτε μισῶν οἴτε 
φοβούμενος ἱστορήθη διὰ τὴν τοῦ βίου 
κοινότητα καὶ δικαιοσύνην. μάχιμοι δ᾽ οὐχ 
ἧττον αὐτῶν αἱ γυναῖκες ἢ οἱ ἄνδρες, καὶ 
συμπολεμοῦσιν αὐτοῖς ὅταν δέῃ. 
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It is worth while to reproduce the remarks of Oncken 1. pp. 179—181. 
‘Here Aristotle touches the surface of a profound problem. Unquestionably 
there is a maternal instinct which assures the mother more than any external 
likeness that the child is hers; and though Aristotle is here looking at the 
whole matter from the outside, a passage in the Evhics shows clearly that at 
least this is not due to the want of a right conception of the moral dignity of 
marriage and the inner relationship between parents and children. On the 
contrary he regards both relationships as altogether moral and spiritual in 
thoroughly modern fashion. Between man and wife, he tells us, Mic. Eth. 
VIII. 12. 7, 1162 a 16, there is a natural tie of love and friendship; for man is 
by nature even more designed for fellowship in marriage than in the state, 
inasmuch as the family is prior in time and more indispensable than the 
state, and propagation a characteristic common to all living beings, whereas 
the social life of a community is only found in a few other cases. But in the 
animal world pairing is restricted to one purpose; whereas human beings 
do not marry merely to bring children into the world, but to share their 
lives together. From the outset the functions of man and wife are distinct; 
by making their different endowments common property they mutually 
assist each other. Hence such a relationship of love and friendship com- 
bines utility with pleasure; and this pleasure, provided both are excellent 
in their own way, rests on the mutual delight of each in the other’s diverse 
excellence+. Children are the bond of union as being the common property 
of the parents; for what is possessed in common strengthens their union: 
and this is the reason why a marriage is more easily dissolved when there 
are no children. 

‘Further, § 3 of the same chapter, 1161 b 27; parents love their children as 
themselves; for, owing their origin to their parents, children become by the 
separation as it were a second self. Children love their parents as the 
source of their being; brothers and sisters love one another on account of 
their common origin; for their common relation to their parents unites them 
to one another, whence the expressions ove blood, ove stock, and the like. 
Again, § 5, 1162 ἃ 4; the relationship of children to their parents, like that of 
men to the gods, rests on the feeling of attachment to benefactors and 
superiors; for they have received from them the best gifts, life, sustenance 
and education: enjoyment too and utility make this a closer tie than that 
between strangers, since it has in it a greater and more intimate fellowship 
in life’ Comp. also Zeller, of. δ. 11. ii, p. 688. ‘Hence it is not simply its 
impracticability that Aristotle urges against community of wives and children. 
Whereas in Plato’s view human marriage is no more than the pairing of 
animals’—and to use Zeller’s apt expression (P/ato Ὁ. 478 Eng. tr.) his pro- 
posals ‘degrade it to a mere economic breeding of population’—‘Aristotle has 
upheld against him the right and dignity of marriage in its relation to civil. life, 
has shown what is at stake if marriage be abolished, the loss of the most 

1 διὰ ταῦτα δὲ καὶ τὸ χρήσιμον εἶναι γὰρ ἑκατέρου ἀρετή, καὶ χαίροιεν ἂν τῷ 


δοκεῖ καὶ τὸ ἡδὺ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ φιλίᾳ. εἴη & τοιούτῳ. 
ἂν καὶ δὶ ἀρετήν, εἰ ἐπιεικεῖς elev’ ἔστιν 
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primitive and sacred ties which bind man to man before a state arises to 
develope out of the family a higher unity! That these considerations do not 
recur in the Poddtics, when he is expressly refuting Plato, may be partly 
due to the fact that he did not wish to repeat himself; partly and more 
especially it is because his object is only to meet Plato with arguments which 
the latter must himself concede. A thinker who once took such a view of 
marriage as Plato, could only be opposed with arguments deducible from his 
own premisses. He who roundly deniesthat marriage has any but a political 
aim is safe from attack on the side of its moral purpose.’ SUSEM. (142) 

(Clearly Oncken, writing in thorough sympathy with his author’s concep- 
tions’, understands by the family which is the ultimate social unit approxim- 
ately the modern or monogamous family. From the time of Plato‘ and 
Aristotle down to the present generation this belief has been almost 
universal’, But two causes combine to render the Aristotelian theory un- 
tenable. The comparative study of customs, ceremonies and social usages 
discloses facts in abundance which will not square with it: while at the 
same time the extension of the doctrine of evolution from man’s physical 
to his mental and social condition shows us what interpretation to put upon 
these facts. In short, when Aristotle derives other social forms from the 
monogamous family, he commits a mistake in scientific procedure: for the 
family is a πολλαχώς λεγόμενον, and what he assumes to be its simple and 
primary form turns out to be a product of long elaboration. 

The facts tell against a primitive monogamous family exactly as they 
tell against innate moral ideas. Locke showed that in many parts of the 
world men lived apparently destitute of such ideas. Ethnologists are busily 
at work collecting notices of varieties of men who are equally without the 
monogamous family and apparently destitute of the ideas on which it rests. 
Beginning with the Auseans, Troglodytes, &c. adduced in this Excursus, 
nearly all the stages of social progress can be illustrated from the ancient 
world, many of them from facts within the knowledge of Aristotle himself ®. 
The phrase εἶναι κοινὰς τὰς γυναῖκας is not likely to have been literally true, or 
to have had one and the same meaning, in all cases’. Few tribes are so 


1 It is well known that Plato was a 
bachelor, whilst Aristotle had been twice 
happily married. - 

Prof. Susemihl is in no way respon- 
sible for the remainder of this excursus, 
and he would perhaps consider the sub- 
ject hardly relevant in an edition of the 
Politics. 

3 But for this limitation of his view 
Oncken would have observed that mater- 
nal instinct, however important in Calli- 
polis, has nothing to do with the Libyan 
custom in question which attempts, in a 
rough fashion, to settle paternity. 

4B. 111. of the Laws is a most interest- 
ing study in the history of civilization. 

ὅ McLennan’s epoch-making work 


Primitive Marriage is here followed. 
Down to the year 1857 its author accept- 
ed the Aristotelian account of the origin 
of society. See Enc. Brit. (8th ed.) 
Art. LAW, vol. XIII. p. 255 f. 

6 That is, assuming the reports to be 
trustworthy. There must have been a 
rich harvest for « scientific observer in 
Greece about 330 B.c. How much 
Aristotle collected in Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά, 
we cannot tell: the few extant fragments 
are of little value. 

7 What else it may have meant. we can 
conjecture in the light of the fuller infor- 
mation we possess respecting Hawaians, 
Nairs, and Tibetans. 
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backward as to have no rule of incest at all; they mostly follow definite 
rules, but not our modern ones. Thus over a wide area it is incestuous to 
marry within the group to which one belongs (Exogamy), the ‘group’ being 
constituted by all of the same blood who trace their descent through females 
only from a common ancestor (who is often an animal, a vegetable or 
inanimate object)4, It is quite certain that, under favourable circum- 
stances, the working of this rule conferred great powers upon women. Of 
such a state of things, known as the Matriarchate, there is evidence in the 
important place of the Greek female divinities, in certain legends (e.g. of 
the Amazons and the Lemnian women), in eponyms like Oenone, Thebe, 
and Messene, in the use of μητρίς for ‘motherland’ by Cretans and Messe- 
nians2, Down to historical times it was in force in Lycia (amongst a people 
possibly of Indo-European race)? and amongst the Cantabrians of Spain‘. 
Athenian traditions assert that children were once named after their mothers; 
amongst the Locrians nobility came on the mother’s side’ Kinship is 
traced through females in Homer and succession to property is so regulated 


in the legend of Meleager®. 
the Roman gentes’. 
sister by the father’s side. 
Troy’. 


1 Called a totem in North America 
and a kobong in Australia. Reverence 
for it is the rudimentary germ to which 
the worship of animals and plants, of the 
animal gods and the heavenly bodies, can 
be traced. The asparagus was the totem 
of an Attic γένος; Plut. Theseus c. 8 § 7 
ὅθεν ᾿Ιωξίδαις καὶ ᾿Ιωξίσι πάτριον κατέστη 
μήτε ἄκανθαν ἀσφαράγου, μήτε στοιβὴν 
“καίειν, ἀλλὰ σέβεσθαι καὶ τιμᾶν. See ‘The 
Worship of Animals and Plants’ in the 
Fortnightly Review Oct. 1869—Feb. 1870. 

2 Plato Rep. 1X. 5758 Ὁ, Pausan. Iv. 

26 § 3. 
3 Herod. 1. 173, Nicolaus Damasc. 
Frag. Hist. Gr. U1. p. 461 (Miiller) Λύκιοι 
τὰς γυναῖκας μᾶλλον ἢ τοὺς ἄνδρας τιμῶσι 
καὶ καλοῦνται μητρόθεν, τάς τε κληρονομίας 
ταῖς θυγατράσι λείπουσιν, οὐ τοῖς υἱοῖς. 
Comp. the genealogies of Sarpedon and 
Glaucus, Hom. J//, vi. 150 ff.: the 
daughter’s son succeeds before the agnate. 
The bilingual Etruscan inscriptions prove 
that Etruscans were named after the 
mother. 

4 Strabo 111. 4 § 18, p.165 τὸ παρὰ τοῖς 
Καντάβροις τοὺς ἄνδρας διδόναι ταῖς γυ- 
ναιξὶ προῖκα, τὸ τὰς θυγατέρας κληρονόμους 
ἀπολείπεσθαι, τούς τε ἀδελφοὺς ὑπὸ τούτων 
ἐκδίδοσθαι γυναιξίν. ἔχει γάρ τινα γυναι- 
κοκρατίαν. The couvade among the 
same people, 16. § 17 p. 164 τεκοῦσαί τε 
διακονοῦσι τοῖς ἀνδράσιν, ἐκείνους ἀνθ᾽ éav- 


Exogamy must anciently have been the rule of 
The Attic law permitted a man to marry his half- 
The levirate is found in Sparta and in legendary 


τῶν κατακλίνασαι. From Herod. 11. 35 
matriarchate and female kinship were sus- 
pected amongst the Egyptians. This has 
been confirmed by the evidence of the 
monuments. 

5 Varro apud Augustin. De civ. Dei 
XVIII. 9: cp. Justin 18. 2, Suidas p. 3102. 
For the Locrians, Polyb. ΧΙ. 5 πάντα τὰ 
διὰ τῶν προγόνων ἔνδοξα παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 
τῶν γυναικῶν, οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνδρῶν, εἴη : 
Aristotle apud Polyb. x11. 6, 1560 Ὁ 8 ff. 
διὸ καὶ τὴν ὀνομασίαν τῇ πόλει τὴν ἀπὸ 
τῶν γυναικῶν εἰκότως ἐπέθεσαν καὶ τὴν 
οἰκειότητα τὴν κατὰ τὰς γυναῖκας προσ- 
ἐποιήθησαν, ἔτι δὲ τὰς φιλίας καὶ τὰς σύμ- 
μαχίας τὰς προγονικὰς τὰς ἀπὸ τῶν γυναι- 
κῶν ἀνενεοῦντο. 

6 Hom. iad 11. 661 ff. (Tlepolemos), 
XXI. 95 cp. XXII. 49(Lykaon). Hyginus 
Fab. 220, 174 implies that Meleager’s 
maternal uncles were his lawful heirs, 
and hence arose the feud narrated in 
Homer Jiiad 1x. 562 ff. 

7 Plutarch Quaest. Rom. ὃ 6 p. 265 Ὁ 
ἢ μὴ νενομισμένου συγγενίδας γαμεῖν... 
πρότερον γὰρ οὐκ ἐγάμουν τὰς ἀφ᾽ αἵματος, 
ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὰς τιτθίδας οὐδ᾽ ἀδελφὰς 
γαμοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὀψὲ συνεχώρησαν ἀνεψιαῖς 
συνοικεῖν: ὃ 108 p. 289 Ε διὰ τί δὲ 
τὰς ἐγγὺς γένους οὐ γαμοῦσι; 

8 Deiphobos is an instance. Lycurgus 
declined to take his brother’s wife. This 


‘is a survival of polyandry which, though 
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The presumption is, then, that the system of male kinship established in 
Greece (as amongst other Indo-European peoples) in historical times had 
superseded an earlier system of female kinship. And if so, the ‘stocks’ (γένη) 
and ‘brotherhoods’ (@parpiat) which when we discern them already appear 
on the point of falling into decay, or made subservient to political ends, are 
the survivals of the ruder tribal associations, anterior to the rise of the 
family in our sense of the term, which were formerly the only recognized ties 
of blood. Their common rites and burial-place, the obligation on all the 
members to succour and avenge one another, their right (in certain cases) to 
inherit property, all point to close ties of kinship, though of a rudimentary 
form. Certainly in no other way is the intermixture of alien blood and alien 
rites in the same city and local tribe so naturally explained. Aristotle, 
apparently transferring to ruder times the freedom of communication and 
voluntary action of his own day, leaves it to be accounted for arbitrarily, by 
contiguity of residence. Others, not more successfully, bring in the fiction 
of adoption and artificial extension of homogeneous groups. Unfortunately 
these questions have been only recently investigated, and in the present 
state of our knowledge we must be satisfied with provisional results, leaving 
many matters of detail in uncertainty. The Greeks, when they first become 
known to us, are so far advanced as to recognise kinship both by males and by 
females ; they have marriage by contract or purchase (see 7. 271), though traces 
of the custom which was superseded by purchase, viz. wife-stealing, are parti- 
cularly well preserved!. What interval separated them from the matriarchal 
period? To what age belong the terms cited from Charondas and Epi- 
menides, ὁμοσίπυοι and ὁμόκαποι or ὁμόκαπνοι: And which is the true form 
of the latter word? Something of more than usual importance is involved 
in this ν. 1, The ὁμογάλακτες (1. 2 § 6) were undoubtedly united by female 
kinship ; i.e. all the members of a γένος (for ὁμογάλακτες τ- γεννῆται, though 
Aristotle brings in the term to explain the village community) might be said 
to be nourished on the same mother’s milk. On this analogy the members 
of a primitive family (oikos: 1. 2 ὃ 5) may have been known as ‘sharers in 
one meal-sack and the smoke of one hearth.’ This can be supported by two 
Gaelic words for family, one meaning ‘those who eat together’ (coedichc), 
and ‘those who have a common residence’ (teadhloch)*. There is no men- 
tion of the blood tie, which is particularly emphasized in ὁμογάστριος and. 
ἀδελφός, the latter word having superseded in Greek the earlier φράτωρ, as 
we see by the cognate languages. In Greek φράτωρ continues to designate 
a member of the older and ruder association’. 


outraging all our instincts of decency, is 
an established institution of semi-civilized 
tribes, superseding still ruder arrange- 
ments and itself gradually decaying as 
monandry increases. Comp. Polyb. x11. 
6 παρὰ μὲν γὰρ τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ 


γυναῖκά τινι τῶν φίλων καλὸν καὶ σύνηθες. 

1 The form of capture a marriage 
ceremony at Sparta, Herod. vI. 65, 
Plut. Zyc. 15, Xen. Rep. Lac. τ § 5. In 
Crete, Ephoros apud Strab. x. p. 482 Ὁ. 
The Ionian etiquette (one consequence of 


πάτριον ἦν καὶ σύνηθες τρεῖς ἄνδρας ἔχειν 
γυναῖκα καὶ τέτταρας, ποτὲ δὲ καὶ πλείους 
ἀδελφοὺς ὄντας, καὶ τέκνα τούτων εἶναι κοινά, 
καὶ γεννήσαντα παῖδας ἱκανοὺς ἐκδόσθαι 


capture), Herod. 1. 146. 
Studies in Ancient History p. 123: 
Lang Essays p. 97 1. 
3 This explanation seems the most 
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Aristotle with his healthy respect for facts would doubtless have modi- 
fied his own theory, if this line of inquiry had been suggested to him. He 
had a poor, though just, opinion of the lower varieties of mankind’; he has 
to admit that γάμος, γαμικὸς fail to express his own conception of marriage 
(1. 3 § 2); and he speaks with contempt of the κοινωνία δούλης καὶ δούλου, the 
different species of which he can hardly have examined with attention. 
Here, therefore, as upon the question of slavery, while the advanced thinkers 
of Greece had caught an early glimpse of truth®, he is content with a 
cautious conservative attitude, partly idealizing the actual relations of husband 
and wife and assuming the social development to have begun from a point 
where its course was well-nigh complete.] 


EXCURSUS II. 


HIPPODAMOS OF MILETUS: 11. 7. I. 


Hippodamos, one of the most famous architects of his time, the first 
to introduce the fashion of laying out towns ona regular plan with broad 
straight streets, see IV(VI1). 11 ὃ 6 7. (850), was born at the earliest about 475 
B.C. His oldest work appears to have been the construction, on the plan 
described, of the port town of Peiraeeus, near the fortifications which had 
already been made by Themistocles. The market-place in the Peiraeeus 
was called after him ἡ Ἱπποδάμειος ἀγορά; Xen. Hell. τι. 4. 11, Andoc. 1. 45, 
Harpocr. p. 154. Next it was he, in all probability, who directed the building 
of Thurii 444 B.C., since only a long residence there would account for his 
being called a Thurian. Considerably later in 406 B.C. he built Rhodes, Strabo 
XIv. p. 654%, Through the outline of his ideal state there runs the same 
striving after mathematical regularity as in his town architecture, the 
persistent employment of a threefold division especially. It is quite 
possible, although by no means so certain as Hildenbrand and Oncken 
assume, that this was due to Pythagorean influence and that, at least 
in a certain fashion and to a certain extent, Hippodamos was an adherent 


satisfactory, though we might have 
expected some ruder mark of comrade- 
ship, such as tattooing (or better still a 
common totem) to have come down, 
rather than the σιπύη, from the times 
before the idea of blood relationship had 
arisen. ‘‘The apparent bond of fellow- 
ship between the members of such a 
group would be that they and theirs 
had always been companions in war or 
the chase—joint-tenants of the same cave 
or grove.” Studies in Anc. Hist. p. 122. 

1 See 1. 2 § 23, 11. 8 ὃ 20f., and IIL. rr 
8 5 καίτοι τί διαφέρουσιν ἔνιοι τῶν θηρίων, 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ; 


2 An Orphic poet had described primi- 
tive men as cannibals, Sext. Emp. 1x. 
15. Kritias began his famous analysis of 
the causes which led to the origin of 
religion thus; ἣν χρόνος ὅτ᾽ ἣν ἄτακτος 
ἀνθρώπων βίος καὶ θηριώδης ἰσχύος θ᾽ 
ὑπηρέτης, Frag. 1,2 of Sisyphus, Sext. 
Emp. 1x. §4. Cp. Moschion Frag. inc. 
vi (9) apud Stob. Ζ εἰ. 1. 9. 38 p. 240 ff. 
Epicurus pursued further the same line of 
inquiry: Lucretius v. 922 ff. 

3 ἐκτίσθη κατὰ τὰ Ἰϊελοποννησιακὰ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀρχιτέκτονος, ὡς φασίν, ὑφ᾽ οὗ 
καὶ ὁ Πειραιεύς, [A very cautious state- 
ment.] 
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of the Pythagoreans. During his residence at Thurii he might easily have 
come into personal relations with the sect, as also with many other 
philosophers and sophists. At all events this is the easiest explanation 
of the fact that subsequently two works were ascribed to him, one on 
Happiness (περὶ εὐδαιμονίας) under the name of Hippodamos the Thurian, 
and one on Government (περὶ πολιτείας) under the name of Hippodamos 
the Pythagorean: we still possess extracts from these works in the Flori- 
legium of Stobaeus. Both betray their spuriousness by a frequent use 
of Plato and Aristotle: and that the second is not the genuine work of 
Hippodamos which Aristotle criticized may be inferred from the fact 
that the contents of its fragments cannot be reconciled with Aristotle’s 
statements. 

The genuine ideal of a polity set forth by Hippodamos, Henkel (p. 164 f.) 
rightly places amongst the attempts to effect a compromise between 
democracy and oligarchy or aristocracy. ‘It is a democratic feature to 
allow the whole body of citizens a share in public affairs’ (§§ 2, 7, 9 #7. 253, 
261, 262), ‘to restrict legislation to the negative function of the protection of 
person and property’ (§ 4 5. f. 2. 255 b) ‘and to attach especial importance to 
the improvement of the administration of justice’ (§ 5). ‘It is characteristic 
of aristocracy to adopt the vote instead of the lot as the normal mode 
of appointment to offices of state’ (ὃ 7 7. 260b), ‘to subordinate the popular 
tribunals to a supreme court of appeal’ (δ 4 7. 256), ‘whereas the genuinely 
democratic popular tribunals exclude the very idea of an appeal, inasmuch 
as they are committees and representatives of the highest power in 
the state. This same tendency to mediate is perhaps discernible even 
in the regulation of professions. Democracy strives after an economic 
development of the nation, with which a prolonged service in the army 
is regarded as more and more incompatible: hence a growing inclination to 
hand over military service to foreign mercenaries. On the other hand, the 
warlike character of aristocracy which sees in military service a science and 
a lifework (Xenoph. Oecon. 4 § 3) leads its partizans to arrogate to themselves 
political rights to the exclusion of the producing classes; the productive 
labours of peace are considered irreconcilable with the fulfilment of political 
duties (Xen. De Rep. Lac. 13 ὃ 5, Plut. Pel. 23). Hippodamos, then, com- 
bines the two opposite tendencies by granting political privileges to the 
labouring and producing classes, and by handing over the profession of 
arms to an independent military caste in the nation, which is in return to 
derive its sustenance from the public land and possess no private property.’ 
It may be quite true that in the Greek democracies the state had more and 
more laid aside its paternal character and had applied itself to the improve- 
ment of positive law, in order to safeguard person and property on all sides 
against attack. Yet it was after all something novel for men like Hippo- 
damos and the sophist Lycophron (111. 9. 8 71. 552) to give explicit and 
conscious utterance to this truth in theory; and, in place of the positive 
educational function which more or less Laconizing theorists like Xenophon 
(see Henkel p. 137 ff.) Plato and Aristotle assigned to the law, either to 
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attribute to it a purely negative function as ‘the mere surety of mutual 
rights’ in Lycophron’s phrase, or with Hippodamos to reject all laws whose 
aim is not solely the prevention or punishment of injuries to one’s neighbour 
in honour, property, or life. We do not know for certain whether Hippo- 
damos preceded Lycophron in the declaration of this opinion, but it is highly 
probable: still less do we know whether he was the first to put forward 
theoretically this new principle of legislation, which broke altogether with 
old Greek notions of law and justice; but the supposition that this is so 
derives support from the fact that he was the first to devise a theoretical 
scheme for a pattern state at all. If this is the case, then in spite of Henkel’s 
dissent we must credit him, as Oncken does}, with originating an important 
idea when he separated morality from the department of law, although after 
what has been said we cannot go so far as Oncken, who thinks that by these 
conceptions Hippodamos had left his age far behind. According to the old 
Greek notions, to which Socrates Xenophon Plato and Aristotle adhered, 
‘religious, ethical, and political duties are inseparably blended and united 
in law: nothing can be immoral that is not also illegal, and nothing can be 
morally right and yet at the same time illegal’ The later development 
of democracy had considerably loosened this unity; after which Hippoda- 
mos, it would seem, was the first to make its dissolution explicitly a funda- 
mental principle, rendering impossible all such extravagances as those ‘in 
virtue of which Aristotle goes the length of requiring the law to fix an annual 
budget of children’ (11. 6 § 10 ff. cp. zz. 209 and 211). After its full and 
logical development by the Roman jurists, this principle passed over into 
the modern state, so that in the law ‘we see no more than the barrier against 
disturbances of the social order, and leave to the forces of morality and reli- 
gion the training of citizens in virtue.’ The Greek political theories would be 
very imperfectly appreciated if, side by side with the conceptions of Plato and 
Aristotle, we did not recognize the full importance of such ideas as these, which 
had their origin in democracy. In such spheres of thought there arose that 
repudiation of slavery as the law of nature which in a certain respect is all 
the more deserving of admiration for being so premature. In such spheres 
too, it is true, there arose doctrines and ideas which were not merely 
instrumental in disintegrating the Greek state, but in their tendency destruc- 
tive of all political structures; and these were especially employed by 
Sophists. In opposition to these ideas even we moderns, although we look 
at the state as a mighty engine for dispensing justice rather than for educa- 
tion, are obliged to range ourselves on the side of Plato and Aristotle in 
so far as we violate our principle by compulsory education and the universal 
obligation to military service. It is significant that even Isocrates, the 
admirer of an idealised ancient Athens, assumes this separation of law and 
morality: but just for this reason, since he too regards the state as exclu- 
sively an educational institution, he thinks but little of a written code of 
laws: see Henkel p. 149 ff. From the above point of view we see why 


1 Staatslehre 1. 214 ff. whose account is in the main followed here, the quota- 
tion marks indicating actual citations. 
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Hippodamos occupied himself so minutely with the improvement of the 
judicial system (§ 4 f.). And his political theory is essentially distinguished 
from that of Phaleas ‘by its pervading ethical features, while in the scheme 
of Phaleas socialistic tendencies are prominent’ (Henkel): see 7 § 1. 
SUSEM. (250) 


NOTE ON THE CELTAE; 11. 9. 7. 


On the Kelts see also Iv(vII). 2 § 10 ἢ. (722) and 17 ὃ 3 (953) and JVic. 
Eth. ul. 7.7, 1115 Ὁ 26 ff. where we are told the Kelts fear nothing, neither 
earthquakes nor waves of the sea. ‘De Celtorum amoribus puerorum testa- 
tur etiam Athenaeus XIII. 603 A’ (J. G. Schneider). ‘See also Ammian. 
Marcell. XXXI. 9’ (Fiilleborn). Plato Laws 1 637 Ὁ f. describes them as 
warlike but fond of drinking. It is known that at this time there were Kelts 
in Western Europe, whence came mercenaries in the service of Dionysios 
the tyrant who aided the Spartans against the Thebans 369 or 368 B.c., 
Xenoph. He//. VII. 1.20. There were others again in Hungary and Servia, 
who sent an embassy to Alexander the Great, when he had crossed the 
Danube, Arrian Avad. τ. 4. 6 ff.: at a later time they repeatedly made 
incursions into Macedonia and at last sent out a band of immigrants to Asia 
Minor, which finally remained settled there, in the country called after them 
Galatia. Hence Aristotle Meteor. 1. 13 ὃ 18, 350 a 36 ff. makes the Danube 
rise in Keltic territory in the mountain Pyrene i.e. the Pyrenees. Still greater 
is the inaccuracy of Herodotos (11. 33) a hundred years earlier; he is only 
acquainted with Kelts in the extreme west of Europe, but nevertheless 
makes the Danube rise in their country, and near Pyrene which he turns into 
a town. 

To all appearance Aristotle, like the earlier Greeks, does not as yet dis- 
tinguish between the Germans and the Kelts. While he mentions the story 
that the Kelts are not at all afraid of the sea Nic. Eth. 111. 7. 7, his pupil 
Eudemos tlt. 1 ὃ 23, 1229 Ὁ 28f., speaking more precisely, says that ‘the 
Kelts go forth fully armed to meet the waves of the sea.’ The same story 
was told by Ephoros Fy. 44 (see Nicol. Dam. 7. 104, Aelian. YH. X11. 23): 
Strabo (VII. p. 293) says he told it of the Cimbrians; but here, as Casaubon 
saw, there is a mistake on Strabo’s part. Miillenhotf Deutsche Alterithums- 
Runde τ. 231 ff. (Berlin 1870) rightly remarks that this story could only refer 
to the inhabitants of the coast of the North Sea: he thinks it quite conceiv- 
able that ‘there, at times of inundation and high tides, when no escape was 
possible, the men put on their armour, not indeed actually to do battle with 
the invading waves, but in order that, in their best array, like heroes and 
warriors, they might meet the death which had not been granted them on the 
battle field. These stories must have been conveyed to the Greeks through 
Massalia, Sicily, and Italy.’ The first Greek who made his way to the settle- 
ments of the Germans was Aristotle’s contemporary Pytheas of Massalia: he 
at any rate recognized that they were different from the Kelts, but at the same 
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time undoubtedly fell into the other mistake of taking them to be Scythians : 
see Miillenhoff of. 6. 474—495. Although Miillenhoff’s views in regard to 
the amber island described by Pytheas and the neighbouring coast of the 
Teutons, and their position in and on the coast of the North Sea about the 
mouths of the Eider, allow of considerable doubt, yet this much at any rate 
seems certain, that in Pliny V. H. xxxvil. 35 Pytheas Gutonibus Germaniae 
genti etc., the words Germaniae genti are an addition by Pliny himself, and 
the word ‘Gutonibus’ is wrong. Pytheas himself meant the same tribe 
‘Teutones’ who are mentioned further on in the passage (proxumisque 
Teutonibus). SUSEM. (287) 


EXCURSUS III. 
THE EPHORS AND THE Κόσμοι. 


οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἔφοροι τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχουσι δύναμιν τοῖς ἐν τῇ Κρήτῃ καλουμένοις 
κόσμοις, πλὴν οἱ μὲν ἔφοροι πέντε τὸν ἀριθμὸν οἱ δὲ κόσμοι δέκα εἰσίν : 11. 10. 6. 


The resemblance between the Ephors and the Κόσμοι is certainly far less 
than that between the senators of the two states. For the Ephors are a 
democratic element; but the Κόσμοι, being elected out of certain noble 
families, are an aristocratic or oligarchic element, § 10. But the similarity 
lies in this, that the Κόσμοι too are changed year by year, unlike the senate 
which sits for life; that after they have resigned office their conduct is 
subjected to a scrutiny: and that in spite of the restricted election no pains 
are taken to exclude all from the office but men of especial merit. That the 
official powers of the two magistracies are (with the exception of the differ- 
ence afterwards pointed out) the same, we must believe on Aristotle’s 
authority: the only other difference he finds is in their respective numbers. 
Both indicate a contrast between the proper governmental authority, the 
activity of the executive or the administration on the one hand, and that of 
criminal jurisdiction and deliberation on the other: both magistracies sharé 
the idea that younger and more energetic force belongs to the former, while 
the latter is appropriate to the dignity of age. Lastly, while the power of both 
has grown at the expense of the enfeebled monarchy, only the Κόσμοι have 
entirely absorbed it, so that the supreme command in war is transferred from 
the kings to them, whereas the Ephors were content to direct all military 
operations from home or else to superintend the execution of everything by 
means of two of their number who were present in the camp: see 7. 340 on 
9 ὃ 30 (Trieber). Compare z. (343) on 9 § 33. Yet after all there remains a 
difference which is by no means unimportant, viz. that the Ephors never come 
forward as generals or superior officers; all they do is to observe the com- 
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manders inthe field. By the very meaning of the terms themselves the ἔφοροι 
are ‘overseers’, the κόσμοι are ‘orderers’ (Oncken). Ephoros (Strabo p. 481 f.) 
also maintains the similarity of the functions of the two, although the offices 
have different titles: but he diverges from Aristotle in arguing from the 
similarity between the senators in the two states to that between the Ephors 
and Kéopot. It may be that his judgment on the Cretan constitution is that 
of romantic, uncritical admiration and that Aristotle’s is far less favourable 
and severely critical: still that does not justify us in inferring with Oncken 
(11. 401) that Aristotle coudd not have derived his facts, for the most 
part, from Ephoros. Indeed the conclusion that he did, receives decided 
support from the great similarity, which even Oncken (II. 405) points out, 
between the account of Crete by Ephoros and that in the so-called πολιτεῖαι 
which we have under the name of Heracleides! of Pontos: for probably 
these are for the most part excerpts from Aristotle’s Πολιτεῖαι, as Schneidewin 
who edited them has shown; and in this instance from his Cretan Polity. 
It is less likely however that he could have taken from Ephoros the facts 
which stand in strong opposition to the latter’s verdict of approval, like most 
of those in δὲ 12—14. SUSEM. (360) 


THE CRETAN περίοικοι, 


φόρων οὖς φέρουσιν οἱ περίοικοι : 11. 10. 8. 


It is in itself surprising that Aristotle does not compare the Cretan 
περίοικοι (See 71. 355) with the Spartan περίοικοι, but rather with the Helots 
(ὃ 5, cp. 7. 357); and this becomes still more strange when we learn from 
two later writers on Crete, Sosikrates and Dosiadas (Frag. 6. 2), as quoted 
in Athenaeus VI. 263 Ef., that there were ¢irce dependent classes of the Cretan 
population, viz. (1) the slaves or serfs belonging to the state, the Mnoitae, 
(2) those belonging to private individuals, the Aphamiotae, and (3) the 
περίοικοι, With the additional information about these last that the Cretans 
called them “subjects%.” Further, in a skolion quoted in Athen. Xv. 695 F 
(in Bergk Poet. lyr. Gr. no. 28 p. 1294), the Cretan poet Hybrias boasts that 
the Mnoitae call him their lord’. Kallistratos, the disciple of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, as quoted in Athen. VI. 263 Ε, describes the Aphamiotae as 


1 Heracleides was not, as Oncken 
thinks, a pupil of Aristotle, but of 
Plato. 

2 τὴν μὲν κοινὴν δουλείαν οἱ Κρῆτες 
καλοῦσι μνοΐαν, τὴν δὲ ἰδίαν ἀφαμιώτας, 
τοὺς δὲ περιοίκους ὑπηκόους. 

3 Spear and sword are my great treasure 
and my goodly shield withal, my body’s 
safeguard: for therewith I sow, therewith 
I reap, therewith I am called lord of the 
slave-folk, But whoso durst not carry 


spear and sword, all shall fall down and 
worship (me) addressing me as lord and 
mighty prince. 
ἔστι μοι πλοῦτος μέγας δόρυ καὶ ξίφος 
καὶ τὸ καλὸν λαισήϊον, πρόβλημα χρωτός" 
τούτῳ γὰρ ἀρῶ, τούτῳ θερίζω, 
τούτῳ δεσπότας μνοΐας κέκλημαι. 
τοὶ δὲ μὴ τολμῶντ' ἔχειν δόρυ καὶ ξίφος 
εὐπάντες γόνυ πεπτηῶτες ἀμόν 
«εἰπροσκυνεῦν τί (με) δεσπόταν 
καὶ μέγαν βασιλῆα φωνέοντες. 
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‘the slaves or serfs on the estates, of native birth but enslaved in war, who 
are also called Clarotae’!: and earlier stil] Ephoros (Frag. 32a, in Athen. VI. 
263 F) says, not quite correctly, that the Cretans called their slaves Clarotae2. 
It may be conjectured that the estates in the private possession of the Dorian 
masters were called ἀφαμίαι, as well as κλᾶροι, which is the ordinary term for 
allotments of land : see Schémann Antiquities p. 298 Eng. tr. Accordingly 
we should expect Aristotle to compare with the Spartan Helots either (a) 
both the clarotae and mnoitae ; or (8) the mnoitae, the villeins who tilled the 
state land or public domain ; or lastly, if this seemed inappropriate because 
at Sparta there was no public domain, (y) the clarotae alone, as being the 
serfs on private estates, And a closer investigation unquestionably shows 
that this last is what he has actually done. He has used the term περίοικοι 
in a somewhat different sense from Sosikrates, not for the inhabitants of 
dependent Cretan towns liable to pay tribute, but for the clarotae. It could 
not possibly be said of the former that they tilled the land of the Cretans : 
nor could Aristotle possibly have believed (§ 8) that the cost of the mess was 
defrayed by the state out of the public domain and the tributes of their 
subjects (which is the meaning that the words φόρων ods φέρουσιν of περίοικοι 
would then have) but that private individuals contributed nothing to them 
from their own estates. Moreover, a passage of Dosiadas (Fy. 1) in Athen. 
Iv 1434, which has unfortunately been rendered obscure by the inaccuracy 
of the epitomist and has probably come down to us in a corrupt text, un- 
questionably attests this fact at least, that at Lyktos every citizen was bound 
to contribute the tenth part of the produce of his estate towards the mess- 
table to which he belonged. The remainder of the passage® I interpret to 
mean that out of its own revenues the state assigned a fixed portion to every 
family of citizens and accordingly distributed these its contributions amongst 
the various mess-associations ; and lastly, we read, each slave had to pay a 
poll-tax of an Aeginetan stater. Putting on one side this last point (see 
2. 366 on § 8 extr.), Aristotle’s account in the main agrees with this, as soon 
as we assume him to mean by his περίοικοι the clarotae. Only his text too, 
as it has come down to us, is evidently not sound. For if φόροι ovs φέρουσιν 
οἱ περίοικοι Can only mean that part of the produce of the estates cultivated 
by the clarotae which they pay to their lords as rent in kind, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that the citizens should have been obliged to pay away the 
full rent, from which they had to provide all other necessaries of life, to the 
state in order to defray the cost of the mess, the worship of the gods, and 


the public burdens. 


1 καλοῦσι δὲ οἱ Κρῆτες τοὺς μὲν κατὰ 
πόλιν οἰκέτας χρυσωνήτους, ἀφαμιώτας 
δὲ τοὺς κατ᾽ ἀγρόν, ἐγχωρίους μὲν ὄντας 
δουλωθέντας δὲ κατὰ πόλεμον' διὰ τὸ κλη- 
ρωθῆναι δὲ κλαρώτας. 

2 κλαρώτας ἸΚρῆτες καλοῦσι τοὺς δούλους 
ἀπὸ τοῦ γενομένου περὶ αὐτῶν κλήρου. 

3 Tread: ἕκαστος τῶν γινομένων καρπῶν 
ἀναφέρει τὴν δεκάτην εἰς τὴν ἑταιρίαν, καὶ 
τὰς τῆς πόλεως προσόδους [as] διανέμουσιν 


Η. 


Dosiadas says that only a tenth part went towards the 


οἱ προεστηκότες τῆς πόλεως εἰς τοὺς ἑκάστων 
οἴκους with Haase (Miscell. Philol. prefixed 
to the Breslau Winterkatalog 1856—87), 

being unable to accept either the interpre- 
tation of the passage which Schémann 
doubtfully advances, for the reasons given 
by Haase, or Haase’s own explanation of 
his conjecture, for the reason advanced by 
Schémann p. 307 7. 3 Eng. tr. ; 


22 
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common meals, but the extract is our sole authority for this statement. 
And on grammatical grounds merely the assumption of a lacuna before 
φόρων is unavoidable, whether we supply --ἀπὸ μορίου rav>, or in agreement 
with Dosiadas --ἀπὸ τῆς δεκάτης rév> φόρων, 

The term περίοικοι is adopted by Aristotle in order to characterize the 
freer position which these peasants occupied (cp. 11. 5 § 19 #. 171, 9 ὃ 3 2. 281) 
as compared with the Spartan Helots, since they were not obliged to con- 
tribute to their landlords anything beyond the rent before-mentioned, and 
in particular they had no personal service to render. For this latter pur- 
pose, in fact, the Cretan Dorians in the cities made use of purchased slaves: 
Schémann p, 298 Eng. tr. In Iv(vit). 9 ὃ 8, 10 ὃ 13 (cp. “271. 815, 840 and 
282 on II. 9. 4) Aristotle expressly draws a distinction between the two cases 
when the land is cultivated by δοῦλοι and by περίοικοι : and this would be a 
reason for invariably rendering the term περίοικοι by ‘villeins’ or ‘vassal- 
tenants’, which is just what the Cretan περίοικοι are, whereas the Helots are 
δοῦλοι pure and simple+, The former might very well get the name περίοικοι, 
i.e. “dwellers around”, from living in the flat country round the cities which 
the ruling Dorians inhabited; as Schémann suggests p. 229 E. tr.2. And 
seeing that Aristotle never mentions the Laconian περίοικοι, the attentive 
reader will be less likely to misunderstand him as meaning by the Cretan 
περίοικοι a Class corresponding to them. SUSEM. (364) 

[The discovery of the civil code of a Cretan state (for so the Gortynian 
inscription copied in 1884 by Halbherr and Fabricius may roughly be de- 
scribed) has thrown fresh light upon these problems’, It is gratifying to 
find the conclusions of the Excursus confirmed by most unimpeachable 
authority*, We recognise the περίοικοι of whom Aristotle speaks in the 
Fouxées of the code®, and the περίοικοι -- ὑπήκοοι of Dosiadas and Sosikrates 
in the ἀφέταιροι of the code, both these classes of the population being 
legally distinguished from the full citizens (πολιαταί) and from purchased 
Slaves*: of the μνοῖταί the inscription says nothing. Thus the threefold 


1 [Blackstone himself compares un- 


emancipated villeins with the helots, 
Commentaries B. 11. c. 6 vol. 11. p. 92. 
Prof. Susemihl renders δοῦλοι by Leibei- 
gene, περίοικοι by Hintersassen. The 
Gortynian οἰκέες, though ἃ specially 
privileged class of villeins, are neverthe- 
less called δῶλοι: wid. infra.) 

? But when Schémann continues “and 
are actually once so called by Aristotle,” 
he should have dropped the “once”, for 
the term occurs three times, viz. 10 § 55 
§ 8, § 16 as well as in the interpolated 
passage ὃ 3 [also inc. 9 8 3]. It is only 
inc. 5 § 19 that Aristotle calls them 
δοῦλοι. Hock (Aveta 111. p. 28) should 
not have censured Aristotle; he had 
simply his own misapprehension to com- 
plain of: and, as a climax, the mistakes 
of Oncken 11. 38: f. 387 ff. may be taken 


to be sufficiently refuted by the above. 

3 The text with English translation 
and commentary was published by A. C. 
Merriam in the American Fournal of 
Archaeology 1. pp. 324—350, Il. 24—45. 

4 “Susemihl rightly recognised that 
Aristotle’s περίοικοι are not the περίοικοι 
of Dosiadas and Sosikrates, but on the 
contrary the κλαρῶται: i.e. those who in 
the code are called Foxées.” Zitelmann 
in Das Recht von Gortyn Ὁ. 63 2. 56. 

5 We find οἰκεύς for οἰκέτης in Homer, 
Sophocles, and an Attic law quoted by 
Lysias Χ. 19, olxfos καὶ δούλης (Biicheler). 
Comp. Kallistratos as cited above p. 337 
Nt. Ie 
8 The ἐνδοθιδία δώλα or “ maidservant 
that is within the house,” mentioned in 
the code 11. 11, is obviously a ‘purchased 
slave’ (xpvodvnros): Zitelmann 70. p. 64. 
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distinction of πολιαταί, ἀφέταιροι, Fouxées, answering to that of Σπαρτιαταί, 
περίοικοι, ἕλωτες at Sparta, is vindicated against the doubts of Hick, Grote, 
Oncken, and others. 

The full citizen of this Cretan city was necessarily a member of an 
ératpia; he lived in his house in the town, this house and certain cattle 
(τὰ καρταίποδα!, Code Iv. 36), which he pastured doubtless on the common 
lands (δημόσιοι), passing at his death to his sons. He had besides an 
estate (κλᾶρος) outside the town, consisting of a certain allotment of land 
and the Foixées who tilled it. To these Fouxées he stood in the capacity of 
πάστας, ‘lord’ or patronus. The rent in kind which they paid him secured 
him leisure to devote to the civil and military duties of political life. 

The ddératpos was also a freeman like the πολιατής, but his name implies 
that as he did not belong to any ἑταιρία3, he was excluded from the citizen- 
ship. The law ordained that the money-fine which he was to receive in 
compensation for an offence committed against him was only one-tenth that 
of a full citizen, but four times that of a βοικεύς (100 staters, 10 staters, 
5 drachmai= 23 staters, Code 11. 3—9: in other cases the proportion between 
the serf and the freeman is 1:2 and 1:5, Zitelmann p. 102 . 8). 

The ξοικέες were not free men: βοικεύς and δῶλος are used indifferently 
in the code’, and the terms ἀφαμιῶται and κλαρῶται do not occur. The 
Cretan peasants were in a state of villenage or serfdom, but assuredly their 
condition was far superior to that of the ordinary bondman or slave*. They 
were annexed to the lands which they cultivated, on which they had houses: 
they are accounted as part of the household and together with the lands 
which they tilled are entitled kAapcs®. They could acquire property and are 
assessed at a money-fine for the offences they commit. Strange as it may 
appear, a villein possessed a subsidiary right of inheritance to his lord’s 
property in default of nearer heirs®. His family rights were legally pro- 
tected, and he could marry without his lord’s consent. He could even 
marry a free woman, and if he was received into her house the children of 
the marriage were free’. In legal proceedings he was represented by his 
lord. Thus his status was something altogether far removed from that of 
the servus, if indeed it be not that of the c/ens, at Rome.] 


1 By the ‘strong-footed’ may be meant 
(1) all large beasts, as opposed to sheep 
and goats; or (2) oxen (cp. Pind. OL. 
ΧΙΠΙ. 81, where the scholiast says the 
word means a bull in the Delphic 
speech); or (3) horses and mules, like 
μώνυχες ἵπποι. 

2 It is probable that the ἑταιρία as a 
division of the φυλή answered to the 
Attic φρατρία, and that admission to it 
was an indispensable condition before 
any one could become a full citizen. See 
Athen. Iv. 22 p. 143, Zitelmann pp. 55, 
161. In the Dreros inscription fines paid 
by the Koomo are to be divided amongst 
the ἑταιρίαι (p. 337). At the foundation 


of these close mess-companies lay, no 
doubt, an earlier and ruder tribal associa- 
tion (p. 330f.): cp. Hock Aveta 111. p. 126. 

3 In the code, as by Aristotle, δῶλος is 
used to include any form of servitude. 

4 Their tenure of the land might almost 
be compared with that of the privileged 
villeins who by gradual emancipation are 
on their way to becoming copyholders. 

5 Code V. 26 τᾶς Fotxlas οἵ τινές κ᾽ ἴοντι 
(Ξ ἂν ὦσι) ὁ KAGpos. 

8 y, 27, Zitelmann pp. 64, 144. 

? vil. 1,2 Zitelmann p. 65 f. That the 
children follow the status of the mother 
is probably a survival of the matriarchate 
and female kinship; see above p. 329. 
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EXCURSUS IV. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CARTHAGE: IL 11 §§ 3—8. 
τὰ συσσίτια τῶν ἑταιριῶν. 


Movers tries to show that the class of full citizens at Carthage—patri- 
cians, nobility, optimates—was divided into three tribes and thirty gentes, 
the former answering to the Greek φυλαὶ and the three ancient Roman 
tribus, the latter to the Greek φρατρίαι and the 30 Roman curiae (sée below 
on γερουσία, and compare III. 2 ὃ 3,9 ὃ 13). According to him it is these 
latter divisions or ‘gentes’ that are here called éraipiat, ‘mess-associations’, 

This explanation has the great advantage of presenting a real similarity 
with the φιδίτια in the Spartan state, although it is altogether a false opinion 
of Movers that the ὠβαί, the sub-divisions of the Spartan tribes (see Sché- 
mann Axtiguities of Greece 1. p. 211, p. 231 Eng. trans.), were called συσσίτια: 
we are unable to suppose the existence of any systematic organization of the 
separate Spartan mess-tables ‘in accordance with tribal divisions, or districts 
and places of residence’ (zd. p. 271 E. tr.), and probably the same is true of 
the ἀνδρεῖα in Crete. It might indeed have been the case, as Movers himself 
observes, that the dinners of the Carthaginian associations were not held 
every day; yet they must have taken place frequently and at fixed times and 
were attended by all the members of each association, out of whose common 
property the costs were undoubtedly defrayed. ‘In the ancient world feasts 
which were held at stated times by whole families or by political corporations 
acquired a politico-religious character and are to be connected with the 
sacrificial feasts celebrated by every family at stated times which are men- 
tioned even in early Jewish history (1 Sam. c. 20. 6, 29: 6. 9. 12,23: 1 Kings 
1.9). In this respect we shall most suitably compare the συσσίτια of the 
Carthaginian associations with the banquets likewise held on certain festal 
occasions by the curdales in their places of assembly or curiae.’ It is also to 
be remembered that ἑταιρία was actually the name in Crete for any division 
of the citizens who dined together at the same table: at least Dosiadas 
specially used the term in reference to the Lyctians, διήρηνται δ᾽ of πολῖται 
πάντες καθ᾽ ἑταιρίας, καλοῦσι δὲ ταύτας ἀνδρεῖα (Frag. 1 in Athenaeus IV. 143 B). 
Mommsen too takes the Carthaginian clubs to have been at least public cor- 
porations, though not composed of the privileged citizens; ‘probably guilds 
under oligarchical management’ (11. p. 17 Eng. tr.). But the συσσίτια at 
Sparta, with which Aristotle compares them, consisted of none but full 
citizens. 

Kluge, Heeren, and most of the other commentators prefer to understand 
by this phrase the banquets of the political party-clubs, since such oligarchi- 
cal clubs were certainly called ἑταιρίαι in Greece (cp. 2. 157). If we were 
obliged to share this view, Aristotle, who is professedly comparing the public 
institutions of the two states, would be convicted of the huge mistake 
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of having compared a Spartan pzdlic institution with the arrangements 
of merely Zr7vate associations at Carthage, two things moreover in which 
one does not at all see how there can be any similarity. 

The cérculd and convivia at Carthage are further mentioned in Livy 
XXXIV. 61 ὃ 5; their ‘meetings’ (σύνοδοι) also in Theodoros Metochita 
Flypomn. c. 104 ὃ 11 (cited by Kluge p. 215): but from neither passage can 
more exact information about them be obtained. SUSEM. (378) 


ἡ τῶν ἑκατὸν Kal τεττάρων ἀρχή. 


Kluge and Heeren incorrectly hold that this is a different board from that 
of ‘The Hundred’ mentioned § 7. The latter however is only the shorter and 
less exact form: or possibly, as Movers conjectures, p. 552, the number of 
members proper was really only a hundred (he conjectures more precisely, 10 
from the larger, 90 from the smaller senate: but is this right?): to these were 
added the highest magistrates, the two Shofetes (see below βασιλεῖς) and 
perhaps the two high-priests. It is not true that Aristotle’s statements about 
the Hundred in any way oblige us to distinguish them from the Hundred and 
Four: if they were elected by the Boards of Five, why should this exclude 
the latter from taking account of personal merit? Now we learn from Justin 
XIX. 2 that the Hundred was not. an original element of the Carthaginian 
constitution, but was introduced as a protection against the dynastic govern- 
ment of a few families or the usurpation bya single family of despotic power, 
about 450 B.c., when the house of Mago, which had laid the foundations of 
the Carthaginian power and had exclusively filled the office of general for 
three generations, had become so overbearing as to threaten the liberty 
of the state. For this reason, as Justin tells us, a hundred judges were 
chosen out of the number of the Senators, to demand an account of their 
proceedings from the generals on their return home, in order that the latter, 
thus possessed with a wholesome fear, might in their command abroad keep 
before their eyes the laws and the tribunals awaiting them at home: dein 
cum familia tanta imperatorum gravis liberae civitati esset omniaque ipsi 
agerent simul et iudicarent, centum ex numero senatorum iudices deliguntur, 
qui reversis a bello ducibus rationem rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu 
ita in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi iudicia legesque respicerent. Thus it 
was, as Heeren says, a high political tribunal exercising powers of police for 
the maintenance of the existing constitution, which however from the nature 
of the case soon degenerated into espionage and tyranny: hence he in every 
respect rightly compares it with the Council of Ten at Venice, and the 
political inquisition connected with it. Before long the power of the Hundred 
rose above that of the senate, so that Aristotle § 7 calls it the highest magis- 
tracy of all, since it summoned not only the generals ‘but beyond doubt the 
Shofetes [kings] and Gerusiasts [senators] also, when circumstances required, 
on resigning their office to give an account of their stewardship, and even, if 
they thought fit, inflicted capital punishment, often with the most reckless 
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cruelty, comp. Diod. XX. 10.3: since moreover as a general rule, ‘in this as in 
every instance where administrative functionaries are subjected to the control 
of another body, the reality of power was transferred from the controlled to 
the controlling authority; and no doubt the latter came to interfere in all 
matters of administration, so that ‘the fear of the board of supervision at 
home, which regularly meted out its award according to success, hampered 
the Carthaginian statesman and general in council and action, Mommsen II 
p. 17 Eng. tr. But there is no authority for Mommsen’s assertion (224.) that 
the Senate submitted important despatches first to the Hundred and then to 
the people; and Heeren is decidedly wrong in thinking that generally the 
most important state affairs were first discussed in this committee (so to 
speak) of the larger senate!: see below γερουσία and . (387) on ὃ 5. During 
the second Punic war and the period immediately following, Livy (XXXII. 46) 
even goes so far as to describe these ‘judges’ as, properly speaking, the 
supreme body in the state, whose arbitrary power respected neither the laws 
nor the magistrates and extended to the property the reputation and the lives of 
all, while its members were so closely united that whoever offended one had to 
face the hostility of all. Thus the state treastrer (quaestor) 195 B.C., because 
he would be elected to this board after the expiration of his term of office, 
ventured ina spirit of defiance to disregard the summons of Hannibal who was 
then Shofete and probably invested with extraordinary powers (praetor, cp. 
Justin XXXI. 2. 6, tum temporis consulem: see below). This induced Hannibal 
on his side to appeal to the popular assembly and to carry a law, that these 
‘judges’ instead of serving for life, as formerly, should only be elected for a 
year, and that no one should be ‘judge’ two years in succession: iudicum 
ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, eo maxime, quod idem perpetui 
iudices erant. res fama vitaque omnium in illorum potestate erat. qui unum 
eius ordinis obfendisset, omnis adversos habebat, nec accusator apud infen- 
sos iudices deerat. horum in tam impotenti regno...praetor factus Hannibal 
vocari ad se quaestorem iussit. quaestor id pro nihilo habuit, nam...quia ex 
quaestura in iudices, potentissimum ordinem, referebatur, iam pro futuris 
mox opibus animos gerebat. enimvero indignum id ratus Hannibal viatorem 
ad prendendum quaestorem misit subductumque in contionem non ipsum 
magis quam ordinem iudicum, prae quorum superbia atque opibus nec leges 
quicquam esset neque magistratus, accusavit. et ut secundis auribus accipi 
orationem animadvertit et infimorum quoque libertati gravem esse superbiam 


1 In Diod. xrv. 47.2 the declaration of 
war which the elder Dionysius sent to 
the smaller senate, was not read as Kluge 
states, p. 103, first there, then in the 
larger senate, and then in the popular 
assembly; nor, as Mommsen seems to 
suppose, first in the Council of the Hun- 
dred and Four and then in the popular 
assembly. On the contrary, the words 
are: ἧς ἀναγνωσθείσης ἔν τε τῇ συγκλήτῳ 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, and σύγκλητος 
is therefore the same as γερουσία, the 


smaller senate of thirty (see below), just 
as the Roman senate is frequently called 
σύγκλητος by Polybios. Consequently the 
smaller council first deliberated upon the 
document, and then laid it before the 
popular assembly. As to Polybios’ gene- 
ral usage (when he is speaking more 
exactly) of γερουσία for the small council 
and σύγκλητος for the Great Council of 
Carthage, see below (z. 382). But the 
council of the Hundred and Four is never 
called σύγκλητος. 
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eorum, legem extemplo promulgavit pertulitque, in singulos annos iudices 
legerentur, neve quis biennium continuum iudex esset. After all this, the 
points of resemblance between this board and the Spartan ephors are so 
great that it would be quite inexplicable if, notwithstanding, Aristotle had 
compared another Carthaginian magistracy with the ephoralty. The only 
remaining point which could render another comparison possible would be 
the civil jurisdiction of the Ephors (9 ὃ 23 71. 325): and as such civil judges 
the Hundred and Four are regarded by Kluge and Heeren, who insist that 
they should be distinguished from the Hundred and existed before them. 
But their own admission, that there was no further similarity between the 
Hundred and Four and the Ephors, is sufficient to refute their hypothesis. 
To make matters superfluously clear, the Ephors are called the highest office 
in the state (μεγίστη ἀρχὴ, 9 ὃ 21) in precisely the same words as are used of 
the Hundred, 11 ὃ 7 (comp. also g ὃ 19 ἡ γὰρ ἀρχὴ κυρία τῶν μεγίστων αὐτοῖς 
éori). In particular what is said of the Ephors, 9 § 26, that they control to 
some extent all other magistrates (δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν ἡ τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχὴ πάσας εὐθύ- 
νειν τὰς ἀρχάς), is exactly applicable, as we have seen above, to the Hundred. 
Even the remark (9 § 20) that in order to find support and protection against the 
Ephors, the kings themselves had been forced to flatter the people, reminds 
us forcibly of Hannibal’s procedure on the above occasion, when he had 
recourse to the popular assembly. In Aristotle’s time, moreover, the 
members were not as yet chosen for life, since according to his statement the 
Boards of Five exercised their powers longer than any other officials: thus 
we should be obliged to assume that the nomination for life was of later 
introduction. But even Livy’s account allows of no other interpretation than 
that the quaestor had previously belonged to the Hundred and Four and 
after resigning his office again entered this body or at least (see below) had 
the right to enter it: and, as the number of members was strictly limited, this 
can only be reconciled with their holding office for life by the assumption 
that in such cases a substitute was appointed for the intervening time. 
Probably then Livy’s statement simply means, as Mommsen assumes, that 
for the most part the same individuals were always on this board, because 
each retiring member could be immediately re-elected, and that Hannibal’s 
reform only provided that no member of this Council of the Hundred could 
be elected to hold office for two consecutive years. SUSEM. (379). 


οἱ βασιλεῖς, 


Greek and Roman writers as a rule call these officers ‘kings’ and seldom 
by their proper official title shofetes (suffetes), i.e. Judges, the title borne by 
the heads of the Israelites before the establishment of the monarchy. That 
there were two shofetes is expressly attested by Cornelius Nepos alone 
(Hannid. 7. 4), but it may be inferred from the comparison with the consuls 
at Rome (Livy Xxx. 7. 5, Festus p. 309 b 29, Orosius v. 11, Nep.1.c., cp. 
Justin XXXI. 2. 6): and Polybios also v1. 51. 2 speaks at least more vaguely 
of kings at Carthage in the plural, as does Livy of shofetes at Gades 
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(XXXVIII: 37. 2), remarking that this is the highest office amongst all the 
Phoenicians. All the more apposite is the comparison made with the dual 
kingship at Sparta. But that these two Shofetes were elected from different 
families, is a statement which Movers through a strange mistake attributes to 
Aristotle, who only says, that while at Sparta the royal dignity was hereditary 
in the same family, that of the Heracleidae, which moreover was not dis- 
tinguished by any special excellence above all the other Spartan families, 
the Shofetes at Carthage could be taken from any of the gentes of the citizens 
with full civic rights. Comp. 9 ὃ 30 2. (339). Further, Movers thinks that 
the consistent mention in historical narratives of only one Carthaginian king, 
even in notices of the annual election ‘of a king’ (Zonaras Az. VIII. 8) in 
ancient writers must be explained from the fact that the second Shofete was to 
a certain extent subordinate to the first and appointed more to act as a check 
upon him, and for that reason mostly elected out of another, and prefer- 
ably a hostile, family: an opinion which may indeed be correct but cannot 
actually be proved, though this kind of policy would be in further accord 
with the Spartan belief that discord between the two kings was advantageous 
for the state (9 § 30) and was largely put into practice at Carthage on 
other occasions also (Diod. XX. 10. I 2. 1597; comp. however on the other 
side Diod. x11. 80. 2). It is readily intelligible that only one of the two 
Shofetes conducted the business referred to in the above historical narra- 
tives; besides, it frequently happened that one of them was absent, because 
employed in the service of the state abroad® It is indeed very surprising 
that Aristotle should designate the command in war as a distinguishing 
prerogative of the Spartan kings and of the ancient kings in Crete (10 ἃ 6)— 
see the parallel passages given in 7. (343) on 9 § 33—while at the same time 
expressly noting that the generals at Carthage were distinct from the kings 
(11 ὃ 9, ὃ 12), so that here, generally speaking, civil and military powers 
were dissevered. However it was not infrequent, especially as the accu- 
mulation of several offices in the same hands was customary (§ 13), for one 
of the two Shofetes to be invested with the generalship at the same time; 
but then the supreme command had to be conferred upon him expressly by 
the senate (Justin XXII. 7.7, Diod, XIII. 43. 5, XIV. 54. 53, XV. 15. 2, XX. 29. 2, cp. 
33. 2, Polyaen. 1. 27. 2). The office of Shofete was held by the celebrated 
Hanno who at the command of the state undertook a voyage, with 60 ships 
and 30,000 persons of both sexes, to the west coast of Africa to found settle- 
ments of Liby-phoenicians, and wrote a narrative of this voyage which we 


1 It is a curious parallel that Xenophon 
in his pamphlet De Rep. Laced. speaks 
throughout of the king in the singular, 
except once, v. 15 ὃ 5 (Wyse). 

2 Only the incorrect statement of Zo- 
nares l.c. remains without justification on 
this view: but in fact neither is it justified 
upon the hypothesis of Movers. 

3 Comp. Oros. Iv. 6. The words κατὰ 
νόμον added to the title of King in these 
passages of Diodoros (κατὰ νόμους τότε 


βασιλεύοντα and βασιλέα κατὰ νόμον) have 
been wholly misunderstood by Kluge p. 
92, and Heeren p. 136. They denote an 
elected king as distinguished from an 
hereditary king βασιλεὺς κατὰ γένος, as is 
clear from pseudo-Plato in Diog. Laert. 
Ill. 82 f. τῆς δὲ βασιλείας ἣ μὲν κατὰ νό- 
μον, ἣ δὲ κατὰ γένος ἐστίν. ἡ μὲν οὖν ἐν 
Καρχηδόνι, κατὰ νόμον" πολιτικὴ γάρ ἐστὶν. 
ἡ δὲ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι καὶ Μακεδονίᾳ, κατὰ 
γένος. 
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still possess in a Greek translation. The points of resemblance to the 
Spartan kings were as follows: (1) the Carthaginian Shofetes may be 
assumed to have had like the kings (111. 14. 3) a sort of priestly office: (2) in 
any case they had, as their title denotes, a kind of supreme judicial office; 
although after the appointment of the council of the Hundred and Four,— 
whose members were also called “judges” or shofetes (see above, also Cato 
as cited by Festus s.v. manszes), but no doubt, with some distinguishing 
addition,—this would be mainly restricted to the duty of presiding at that 
board (which though not expressly attested can hardly be doubtful) and in 
the full session of the ordinary courts (see below): further, (3) they held 
meetings of the senate and the popular assembly, and one of them di- 
rected the business of these meetings (Polyb. 111. 33. 3, Livy Xxx. 7. 5, 
46. 5 f... Mommsen asserts that the Roman writers also called the kings 
praetors: but without laying stress on the fact that Nepos l.c. expressly 
distinguishes the Praetor at Carthage from the King in a passage which is, 
it is true, in the last degree confused4, we find that the term praetor is only 
used by Livy and Nepos in reference to the appointment of Hannibal B.c. 195 
and thus in any case denotes, as Heeren and Kluge assume, the devolution 
of extraordinary official powers, although only in combination with the 
dignity of shofete (Justin ΧΧΧΙ. 2. 6 tum temporis comsulem, Zonar. IX. 148.f. 
τὴν μεγίστην τῶν Καρχηδονίων ἀρχήν). According to Cicero’s statement, De 
Rep. τι. 23. 42, if indeed this is really what he means to say, one could easily 
suppose with Heeren that the shofetes were elected for life: but this is dis- 
proved by what Aristotle says of the Boards of Five (§7)?; and not merely 
Zonaras VIII. 8, as was already said, but Nepos also l.c. definitely states that 
the election was made annually, although it is very surprising that Aristotle 
has not emphasizéd such a pronounced deviation from the Spartan kingship. 
SUSEM, (381). 


ἡ γερουσία: § 3. 

Mommseen says (II. p. 15 Eng. tr.), it is doubtful whether along with the 
senate there existed a larger one, as Heeren and others assume. But at any 
rate Livy XXX. 16, 3 says unambiguously that thirty leading senators formed 
a smaller council which had the real direction of the senate: triginta 
seniorum principes, id erat sanctius apud illos concilium maximaque ad 
ipsum senatum regendum vis. It may be conjectured that one of these 
thirty was chosen from each of the thirty Carthaginian families (see above). 
And as Mommsen himself actually limits the number to thirty on the 
authority of this very passage, there must have existed another larger senate, 
because the Hundred were elected out of the number of the senators (see 
above). Such a larger council is usually called σύγκλητος, even by Aristotle 
Ill. 1. 10 (cp. #. 442), and although the terms γερουσία, σύγκλητος, and cuve- 

-1 Praetor factus est, postquam rex fore unnecessary is shown, apart from all 
fuerat anno secundo et vicesimo. Hee- other reasons, by the very next words: 
ren, p. 138 71.) proposed to alter rex into ut enim Romae Consules sic Carthagine 


dux: but that here also rex denotes the quotannis annui bini reges creabantur. 
Shofete and that the alteration is there- 2 πλέονα ἄρχειν χρόνον τῶν ἄλλων, 
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Spiov are indifferently used with the same meaning for even the smaller 
senate at Carthage!, yet Polybios expressly distinguishes the smaller and 
the larger senate by the terms γερουσία and σύγκλητος X. 18. 1 δύο μὲν.. τῶν 
ἐκ τῆς γερουσίας, πέντε καὶ δέκα τῶν ἐκ τῆς συγκλήτου and XXXVI. 2. 6 τρια- 
κοσίους ὁμήρους...τοὺς υἱοὺς τῶν ἐκ τῆς συγκλήτου καὶ τῆς γερουσίας. Possibly 
from the last passage we may infer with Movers that both senates together 
consisted of 300 members, so that the 30 gentes were again divided into 
300 families, the heads of which—if this supposition is correct—were life 
members of the full senate, and presumably elected from amongst themselves 
(and probably only for a year) the smaller senate and the shofetes, unless we 
prefer to assume with Mommsen that the popular assembly had the right to 
elect the members of both senates and the shofetes out of the privileged 
gentes (see below). At any rate if we except this point, Mommsen is right 
in observing that the larger senate was not of much importance; and ac- 
cordingly Aristotle evidently does not notice it, but in his comparison with 
Sparta is thinking of the smaller senate, especially as the number of members 
either tallied exactly, if we follow Mommsen in the assumption (which is 
however wholly unsupported) that the two shofetes were included in the thirty 
as the two kings were at Sparta®; or at any rate corresponded approximately, 
supposing the shofetes to have been added to this number. ‘It was this 
senate of Thirty which mainly transacted the business of the state, making for 
instance the preliminary arrangements for war, directing levies and enlist- 
ments, nominating the general® and assigning to him a certain number of 
Gerusiasts [senators] from whom’? probably, see Polyb. I. 21. 6, ‘the subordi- 
nate commanders were taken ; to it despatches were addressed’ (Mommsen 
II. p. 15 E. tr.), ‘to it reports were made through the shofetes, and it received 
foreign ambassadors’ (Heeren). If it agreed with the shofetes, see 11 § 5, 7. 
(387), it undoubtedly possessed full legislative powers and even the power to 
decide upon war and peace (z. 387), although in this respect it might seem 
advisable often, if not in most cases, further to lay the question before the 
popular assembly. Lastly, it certainly had the control of the financial 
administration. Over and above the common baths for the citizens there 
were at Carthage special baths for the senators® (Valer. Max. IX. 5. 4 ext. 


1 As in the passages which Kluge pp. 
103, 105 ἢ, has misunderstood, viz. Diod. 
XIV. 47. 2 (see p. 342 2.1) and XX. 59. 1 
μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τῆς γερουσίας ἐν ἹΚαρχηδόνι 
βουλευσαμένης περὶ τοῦ πολέμον [καλῶς] 
ἔδοξε τοῖς συνέδροις τρία στρατόπεδα... 
ἐκπέμψαι. The σύνεδροι are the members 
of the γερουσία itself: the transaction 
takes place in the γερουσία alone and not, 
as Kluge thinks, first in the smaller senate 
and then in the two senates combined. 
The word συνέδριον is not found at all in 
the sense of such a full sitting of the two 
senates, as he asserts; when applied to 
Carthage it everywhere denotes the 
smaller senate only. 


2 Duncker (Hist. of Antiquity τι. p. 
185, ed. 4, 1875) formerly agreed with 
Mommsen. But in the English transla- 
tion of Duncker, Vol. 11. p. 275 (which 
follows the sth German edition), this 
assumption is withdrawn and 30 is given 
as the number of senators exclusive of the 
kings. 

3 See above 72. (381), also 2. (392 b) 
below. 

4 Whether it was so “regularly”, as 
Mommsen writes, can hardly be proved. 

5 For the senators Mommsen (II. p. 
16, E. tr.) arbitrarily substitutes the 
judges, namely the Hundred and Four, 
although it may certainly be quite true 
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insolentiae vero inter Karthaginiensem et Campanum senatum quasi aemu- 
latio fuit : ile enim separato a plebe balineo lavabatur ; cp. Juven. v. 90 
propter quod Romae cum Bocchare nemo lavatur, also Movers p. 501 71. 57). 
The deputies of the senate (σύνεδροι) with the army formed part of the 
general’s council of war, Polyb. 11. 71. 5; and in the oath ratifying the 
treaty concluded with Philip, next to ‘Hannibal the general’ and his three 
lieutenant-generals mentioned by name, all the senators in his camp and all 
the Carthaginians serving under him are introduced without mention of 
their names, καὶ πάντες of γερουσιασταὶ Καρχηδονίων μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ πάντες 
Καρχηδόνιοι οἱ στρατευόμενοι μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, Polyb. vil. 9 ὃ 1, ὃ 4. Movers, p. 498, 
prefers to understand members of the smaller council by the three former 
names, and only members of the larger council by the γερουσιασταί ; but this 
title is not suitable for the latter, nor can it be shown to have been given to 
them anywhere else. It is: perfectly arbitrary for Movers to assume (p. 522 
m. 308) that these plenipotentiaries of the senate also belonged to the 
Hundred. These deputies strongly remind us of the ephors sent into the 
field along with the Spartan king (cp. zz. 340, 360). SUSEM. (282) 


ὁ δῆμος. 


‘The kings and the senate, if both are agreed, have it wholly in their 
own power to bring any given question before the people or not: if however 
they are not agreed, the popular assembly must decide the question. But 
whatever is submitted to the assembly, the people are not merely allowed to 
listen to the resolves of the government, but have the supreme decision, and 
any citizen who likes may oppose the propositions submitted, which is not 
allowed under the other constitutions,’ at Sparta and in Crete: §§ 5, 6. 

Kluge was mistaken in supposing the passage to mean that unless the 
whole body of the senators was unanimous, a question had to be brought 
before the popular assembly ; that this was not the case may be seen from 
Livy ΧΧΙ. c. 3 f, 6.9 ὃ 3—11 § 2, XXIII. c. 12 ff However the senate and 
the shofetes might often find it advisable, as was remarked above (z. 382), 
to bring important and critical matters before the people of their own free 
will. Gradually this would become more and more frequent, so that at the 
time of the second Punic war, according to Polyb. vi. 51. 6, the popular 
assembly at Carthage already had the greatest influence on deliberations, 
whilst the senate held this position at Rome (τὴν πλείστην δύναμιν ἐν τοῖς 
διαβουλίοις παρὰ μὲν Καρχηδονίοις ὁ δῆμος ἤδη μετειλήφει, παρὰ δὲ Ῥωμαίοις 
ἀκμὴν εἶχεν ἡ σύγκλητος). And yet even this very war was decreed by the 
shofetes and the senate alone, Polyb. III. 33, Livy ΧΧΙ. 18. SUSEM. (387) 


that the latter are also called “senators”? being elected, as 4 matter of fact, from 
by the Greek and Roman writers, as the (smaller and larger) senate. 
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at πενταρχίαν. 


This is all we know of these Boards of Five; we are therefore reduced 
to uncertain conjectures respecting them. But above all nothing should 
be read into this passage which is not contained in it. Now it says 
that there was not merely one such corporation, as Movers makes out 
(p. 499 f. 2. 53), but a number of boards: it does not say, as Kluge and 
‘others state, that the members of these boards afterwards entered the 
council of the Hundred, but only that they e/ected that council : nor does it 
say that before entering upon office they had invariably filled another office, 
and after the expiry of their term again filled such an office, but on the 
contrary that they discharged the duties of the same office as members elect 
beforehand and as members retired for some time afterwards, probably in 
the capacity of assistants, substitutes, or assessors. 

Further Heeren has shown that the government of the provinces 
did not belong to this office, as Kluge assumed: but Kluge and Heeren 
agree in thinking that the total number of the officers requisite for the 
special administration of Carthage itself were included in them: conse- 
quently the state-treasurer (see above p. 342), who is mentioned along with 
the shofetes at Gades and therefore as one of the highest officers of state 
(Livy XXVIII. 37. 2), and the censor (praefectus morum: Nep. Hamiilc. 3. 2) 
would have belonged to them. And then certainly by préncipibus guibusdam 
et magtstratibus mentioned by Livy in the course of his narrative of the 
events of B.C. 195 (cited above p. 342),—vectigalia publica partim negle- 
gentia dilabebantur partim praedae ac divisui principibus quibusdam et 
magistratibus erant, XX XIII. 46. 8—we should understand with Movers the 
magnates of Carthage employed upon the Boards of Five. 

But there is at least as much probability in another conjecture, to which 
we are led by the fact that the Boards of Five elect the Hundred. According 
to Aristotle’s own statement (11 ὃ 7 5. f., 111. 1 § 11 cp. ”2. 391, 444) there 
was more than one board of judges at Carthage, and thus far there is some 
truth in Heeren’s and Kluge’s mistaken severance of the Hundred and 
Four from the Hundred (see above, p. 341). The Hundred was one such 
board and it is easy to conjecture that the Boards of Five constituted the 
others ; that they had exercised high political jurisdiction before the introduc- 
tion of the Hundred for the loss of which they were compensated by being 
at least allowed to elect the members of the new court of justice, while 
they retained the ordinary criminal, as well as the entire civil, jurisdiction, 
its different branches being assigned to different committees each of five 
men, while cases of special importance were no doubt definitively decided 
in full session under the presidency of one of the two shofetes as chief 
justice. This conjecture further receives considerable support from the fact 
that it is only these Boards of Five that are said to have discharged their 
duties without pay and not to have been chosen by lot, which is not easily 
intelligible except as in contradistinction to the popular courts in democratic 
states. Also immediately after (1) the Boards of Five and (11) the Council 
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of the Hundred Aristotle goes on to treat of the exclusive administration 
of justice by boards appointed expressly for this purpose; and this fact 
favours the supposition that these boards were simply and solely the two 
already mentioned together with the two shofetes or chief judges. Moreover 
in their election of the Hundred and Four the Boards of Five were by no 
means entirely free, but obliged at least in part to select from certain officials 
of the previous year: at any rate it appears to follow from Livy’s account 
(see above 7. 379), that the state treasurer had a right to be elected to the 
Hundred and Four in the following year, and the Boards of Five could only 
pass him over for very special reasons. But they evidently could not elect 
members of their own body to the Hundred and Four, as would else have 
happened frequently ; and the reason for the prohibition may perhaps have 
been that in the following year they had to continue to discharge their own 
official duties, as described above: unless we are bound to suppose, that here 
too the principle of concentrating various offices upon one person (§ 13) 
was applicable. SUSEM. (390) 


οἱ στρατηγοί, 


The powers of the Carthaginian generals must have been very con- 
siderable and in purely military matters perhaps unlimited, although they 
were also in the habit of consulting the council of war (see above 7. 382). 
But state affairs were undoubtedly managed by the general in conjunction 
with the plenipotentiaries of the Senate, and alliances were likewise concluded 
(as above z. 382) by him in the name of the Senate (Heeren). Isocrates (11. 
24) says that the Lacedaemonians and the Carthaginians had an oligarchical 
government at home but a monarchical government in the field: which 
means of course, that the generals, not the Carthaginian ‘kings’, exercised 
such a government: whereas Movers (p. 540) takes it to mean that ‘the 
Shofetes were not held to be kings, unless they were also generals.’ The 
Carthaginian generals are moreover called dictators by the Romans, Justin 
XIX. 1. 7}, Cato cited in Gellius x. 24. 7, Frontin. Stra¢eg. 11. 1; as well as that 
one of the generals who discharged his duties in Carthage itself as director 
of the entire military administration, or war minister, Livy Xx1II. 13.8%. The 
fact that state appointments at Carthage, in particular the offices of shofete 
and general, could be bought, which is likewise attested by Polyb. vi. 56, 4, 
seems to point to a right of election or confirmation by the popular assembly: 
yet possibly the smaller or the larger senate may not have been inaccessible 
to bribery, in spite of the fact that, in order to guard against it, only the 
richest citizens were, as a rule, elected into the smaller senate (§ 4). This 
much seems certain, that the election of the generals rested with the smaller 


1 There is no ground for assuming that the Hasdrubal in question filled both 
with Kluge, p. 92f., that the term dic- offices in conjunction eleven times. 
tator was especially applied to those who 2 At least I take this to be the most 
were at once shofetes and generals, or probable view. 
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senate: see Diod. XIII. 43. 5 (κατέστησαν ; cp. above 7. 381), XX. Io. I 
(ἡ yepoucia...crparnyous...amédevée). But it may be conjectured that the 
election required to be confirmed by the popular assembly. At least when 
Hannibal was elected by the army the Senate was not satisfied with an 
approval of the act on its own part, but invited the popular assembly 
to confirm it, Polyb. 111. 13. 4; and such a confirmation may have been 
requisite for the appointment of the senators and shofetes, in case it did not 
entirely rest with the popular assembly to elect them (see above 7. 382), 
SUSEM. (392 Ὁ). 


EXCURSUS V. 
THE SOLONIAN CONSTITUTION: 11. 12, 3. 


ἔοικε δὲ Σόλων.. «τὸν δῆμον καταστῆσαι, τὰ δικαστήρια ποιήσας ἐκ πάντων, 


The question whether in reality there is no sufficient ground for doubting 
this statement, as Schémann tries to show!, must in this place be left 
undecided. Here we are only concerned with the meaning of. the words 
and the question whether they are really by Aristotle. In the first place 
Schémann has sufficiently refuted the monstrous construction which Em, 
Miiller and Oncken? have put upon the singular form τὸ δικαστήριον here 
twice used, as if it did not mean the Heliaea, but the whole community 
assembled to demand an account of their stewardship from the retiring 
officials—‘a general assembly of the people before which the judicial autho- 
rities were brought to render an account of their office, appeals were entered 
against their decisions, and these decisions cancelled confirmed or amended 
at pleasure.’ It is another matter when Frankel The Attic δικαστήρια p. 63 f. 
infers from III. 11. ὃ that the genuine Aristotle did not intend to ascribe the 
establishment of the tribunal of the Heliaea to Solon, but regarded the 
matter essentially in the same light as Frankel himself, who was partially 
anticipated by Em. Miiller and Oncken. His view is that in certain cases 
Solon gave the assembled community the right of rejecting the sentence 
pronounced by their magistrates; that he compelled the magistrates, when 
their commission expired, to render an account of it publicly to the people in 
their assembly, where it was open to the people to bring a charge against 
them which the Areopagus had to decide. Now this hypothesis respecting 
Solon’s legislation may be correct or not; but at any rate let the critics take 
upon themselves the responsibility for it, and leave Aristotle out of the 
question, Even he was by no means infallible in matters relating to 
Athenian constitutional history. Had Frankel not severed the passage 
in B, IL from its context, he would have seen that there Aristotle is saying 


1 This exposition Frankel has not tions over again. Cp. 7. (409). I do 
quite fairly passed over. not defend everything which Schomann 
* The refutation has not prevented has stated, as is clear from the sequel. 

Oncken from simply repeating his asser- 
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precisely the same thing as here, only in fewer words. There he says that 
the people must be suffered to participate in the deliberative (or decreeing) 
and the judicial functions, and these only; and therefore Solon rightly 
ordained that it should merely elect officers of state and require them 
to render an account’. Here he says that Solon allowed the people these 
two most indispensable rights and accordingly instituted tribunals taken 
from the whole people with jurisdiction over all matters without exception. 
If then, as Frankel thinks, it is really a contradiction to say both in 
one breath, at least the mistake has been committed not merely by the 
assumed interpolator, but by the genuine Aristotle. Furthermore, if 
Frankel’s explanation be consistently applied to vi(Iv), 14 ὃ 3, ὃ 6, ὃ τὸ 
(see 27. 1319, 1325, 1332) it must lead to this absurdity ; that wherever a 
popular assembly took into its own hands the control of responsible officers 
of state Aristotle was only acquainted with two results, one of which in- 
variably followed, either condemnation by the assembly itself or a reference 
to the Areopagus or some similar board; and that in no case was the 
matter referred to a popular tribunal. And since Aristotle regards those two 
fundamental rights as the most indispensable concessions to the democratic 
principle, without any indication that they should be limited, it is in itself 
scarcely conceivable that he should nevertheless have tacitly introduced 
the limitation that it is sufficient for the people to frame the resolution of ac- 
cusation without either proceeding themselves to give a verdict or to pro- 
cure the verdict of condemnation through a popular court; but that the case 
must be referred to a non-democratic board neither taken from the whole 
people nor even directly elected by the.people. But if he regarded those two 
concessions in the sense explained above, it is not only not ‘obscure’, but 
from this point of view even strictly consistent that the gradual development 
of absolute democracy should be characterized as their result in Athens, 
brought about not through Solon’s fault but by the course of events?: though 
Frankel may again object, rightly or wrongly, from his point of view? that to 
entrust popular courts with power must be regarded as the consequence 
and not the cause of the democratic state principle. Lastly, the Athenian 
Heliaea consisted, as Frankel very ably proves (pp. 1—21), of all Attic 
citizens over 30 years of age with full civic rights, not legally hindered by 
other employment from entering their names in the list of judges for the 
year, who had actually had their names so entered and (p. 51 ff., cp. pp. 
21--- 51) not only this Heliaea as a complete body but even each separate 
court of justice formed out of it was similarly regarded as another ἐκκλησία", as 


1 Frankel himself observes (p. 47) that 
in the treaty of peace with Chalcis (445 
B.C.) εὔθυναι has the wider sense of 
“trials” generally, and not the later, 
narrower sense of “‘trials” of state officers 
because when presenting their accounts 
they have not been granted a discharge; 
Wilamowitz 4us Kydathen p. 88 f. shows 
that the word has not even the former 


sense in that place but means ‘‘ punish- 
ments.” 

2 ἀπὸ συμπτώματος. 

* For in any case it is not from such 
point of view that we can decide what 
Aristotle may or may not have said. 

4 It is indeed more than questionable 
whether ἁλία -- ἐκκλησία, popular assem- 
bly, is really only a shorter form of ἡλιαία 
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a representation of the popular assembly! All the more readily and fittingly 
could Aristotle, if he ascribed their foundation to an author so early as 
Solon, characterize them as a boon granted to ‘the people itself and to 
democracy*. All this however does not exclude the osszbiléty that on 
Aristotle’s view even Solon at the same time granted to the popular assembly 
also certain plenary powers with reference to the deposition, punishment, 
and control of the officers of state: indeed on the analogy of vI(Iv), 14, 6 
(σι. 1325) there is a certain probaddlzty even, that by his remarks in 11. 12 ὃ 5 
Aristotle intends to refer back to Solon the right of laying complaints or 
information, brought against officers of state during their time of office, 
directly before the popular assembly for immediate decision or with a view 
to further proceedings®. SUSEM. (403). 


EXCURSUS VI. 
THALETAS: 11. 12. 7. 


Thaletas or Thales was in reality a lyric poet (as indeed we are told in 
Plutarch) and musical composer of Gortyn (or according to Suidas, of Elyros) 
in Crete, younger than Archilochus ; the first to introduce the paeonian and 
‘cretan rhythms into artistic lyric poetry and vocal music (Glaukos cited in 
Plutarch De Music. το. 1134 Ὁ, E, Ephor. in Strabo p. 480f.). These he bor- 
rowed from the sprightly native dance tunes sung to the dance in the worship 
of Apollo in Crete (Athenae. v. 181 B), which were called Paeans and Hypor- 
chemes, and it was songs of this kind which he himself wrote and set to music 
and brought to their artistic perfection (Heracleid. Pont. quoted in Plut. 
De Music. 9. 1134 C, Schol. on Pind. Pyzh, 11. 127), availing himself in them 
not only of paeonian rhythms and metres, but probably of dactylic rhythms 
and rhythms compounded of successions of dactyls and trochees. According 
to the story which dates from so early a writer as Ephoros, Lycurgus while 
staying in Crete despatched Thaletas, a man well versed in politics, to 
Sparta, in order that he might by means of his songs spread the spirit of 
political harmony there and thus pave the way for the Lycurgean reforms in 
the constitution. But another and far more credible legend informs us that 
Thaletas was summoned to Sparta by the order of the Delphic oracle in order 
to assuage a pestilence by his musical art (Pratinas 27. 8 in Plut. De Music. 
42. 1146 C, Plut. Phzlos. cum principibus 5 p.779 A, Aelian. Var. Hist. X11. 50; 
cp. Strabo p. 482). It can hardly be decided whether the only signification 


or indeed whether the two words are 
at all connected in their derivation: see 
Wilamowitz of. c. pp. 87—94. 

1 Frankel, pp. 21—27, endeavours to 
show that the Heliaea possessed impor- 
tant functions besides those of a judicial 
nature, but he can hardly be said to 
have succeeded. 


2 And that they were at least earlier 
than Cleisthenes, and may thus very well 
have existed in Solon’s times or even 
before them, is shown by Wilamowitz, 
PP. 94-οὔ. 

3 E.g. to induce the assembly to depose 
the magistrate. 
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underlying these legends is one which belongs to the history of literature, 
symbolizing the healing and soothing powers of poetry and music, or 
whether Thaletas was actually a priest wielding expiatory powers like 
Epimenides (Exc. I to B. 1): the latter explanation is supported by the fact 
that at his home of Gortyn there was really a shrine of Apollo, to which 
embassies were sent from foreign states, to obtain aid in case of pestilence 
(Stephanos of Byz. 5. v. Γόρτυν). In any case Thaletas was also employed in 
Sparta, perhaps about 665 B.c. (Ὁ), and introduced the Cretan paeans and 
hyporchemes there also: the Laconian Sosibios, frag. 5 in Athenae. Xv. 
687 C, relates that his songs were sung even at a later time at the Gymno- 
paedia along with those of Aleman. In Crete he composed in Knosos as 
well as in his native town: for in all probability he was the same as the 
Knosian rhapsode Thaletas from whom he is distinguished in Suidas 
(Suidas asserts that Thaletas of Gortyn lived before Homer), and the same 
as the Thales who is said by Demetrios of Magnesia, in Diog. Laert. I. 38, 
to have been contemporary with Homer, Hesiod, and likewise Lycurgus. 
See on Thaletas Litzinger De Thaleta poeta Essen 1851. 4, Hock Krefa Ul. 
339 ff., Bernhardy Azstory of Greek Literature 3 ed. 1 p. 378, Christ Metrik 
p- 415 ff., also E. Curtius History of Greece 1 p. 182 Eng. trans, SUSEM. 
(419) 


rT. 


1274 Ὁ 27 τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ τὰς πολιτείας, τάς τε κυρίας καὶ τὰς 
28 ὑπὸ τινῶν εἰρημένας, ἔστω τεθεωρημένα τὸν τρόπον τοῦ- 
3ιξιτον τῷ περὶ πολιτείας ἐπισκοποῦντι, καὶ τίς ἑκάστη καὶ 
Ν + Ψ' F< 5 a , αὶ 

ποία τις, σχεδὸν πρώτη σκέψις περὶ πόλεως ἰδεῖν, τί ποτέ 

2 ν᾿ ε , n \ > n Δ \ , : 
ἐστιν ἡ πόλις. νῦν yap ἀμφισβητοῦσιν, of μὲν φάσκοντες I 

a Ls ‘\ 

35 τὴν πόλιν πεπραχέναι τὴν πρᾶξιν, of δ᾽ ov τὴν πόλιν ἀλλὰ 
τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν ἢ τὸν τύραννον' τοῦ δὲ πολιτικοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
νομοθέτου πᾶσαν ὁρῶμεν τὴν πραγματείαν οὖσαν περὶ πόλιν, 

€ 3 tf an Ν, t > t > , ss 

ἡ δὲ πολιτεία τῶν τὴν πόλιν οἰκούντων ἐστὶ τάξις τίς. 


In the notes to this book fr. denotes the palimpsest Vat. gr. 1298, collated by 
_ Heylbut in Rhein. Mus. Xuil. 1887. p. 102 ff. See Exc. m1. p. 454. Asa rule it is 
without accents or breathings, nor are the words in a sentence separated. 

1274 Ὁ. The first sentence, 27 Ta μὲν obv...... 
editors appended to B. 11 || 28 εὑρημένας Koraes ; cp. 1. 1.1, but see Dittenberger 
op. ¢c. 1368 f. τοῦτον * * Thurot; τῷ <dé>? Susem. This δὲ is all that we 
require ; whether its loss is due to the copyists or to some ulterior cause is uncertain, 
see /ntrod. p.14 7. 3 || 32 καὶ before rls ἑκάστη omitted in Τ' Ar., perhaps rightly || 


28 τοῦτον, was by all previous 


38 ἥ τεῦ Susem. 


B. 111 includes two parts: a statement 
of General Principles, cc. 1—13, followed 
by a review of Monarchy, cc, 14—18, 
the first of the forms of government exa- 
mined in detail. See Avzalysis p. 108 ff., 
Introd. 37 ff. The former part is the 
most valuable exposition of Aristotle’s 
positive political theory to be found in the 
whole work. Comp. Oncken II pp. 117 
—174. 
cc.1, 2. Zhe definition of constitution 
to be obtained by reference to a city and 
citizen: §§ 1, 2. Neither (i) residence, 
§ 3, nor (ii) the enjoyment of legal rights, 
§ 4, constitutes citizenship, but a sharein 
executive functions 88. 5—7. The defini- 
tion applies to a varying extent in dif- 
Serent states: 88 8—11. Remarks on a 


. rough mode of defining citizens by descent 


1 § 12—2§ 3, and on the exercise of civic 
rights by persons not entitled to them: 2 
$$ 3—5- 


! ἐστίν (ἐστιν P?) after τάξις τις M* P2 


Mr A. C. Bradley has some valuable 
remarks on Aristotle’s conception of 
citizenship in Hellenica pp. 212—218. 

1274 Ὁ 27 κυρίας] Constitutions 
“proper,” i.e. those actually in force 
or ‘valid’ in existing states as opposed 
to schemes on paper. So κυρίως with 
ἐπίστασθαι, to know properly or uncon- 
ditionally, is opposed like ἁπλῶς to ἐξ 
ὑποθέσεως. 

35 ἀλλὰ τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν] ‘that it is 
not the state which has done this or that 
but the oligarchy.” Comp. Thuc. 111. 
62 ὃ 4 (Eaton) and z. (455) onc. 3 § 2 
below. Susem, (432) 

36 πολ. Kal τοῦ vop.] See above on 
I. 1. 2211. 12. 1. 

38 τάξις τις] ‘‘a certain ordering of 
the inhabitants.” The character of this 
organization is explained 6 § 1 πόλεως 
τάξις τῶν τε ἄλλων ἀρχῶν καὶ μάλιστα 
τῆς κυρίας πάντων, 11. (522). Comp. VI 


ΤΠ. 1. 4] 


274b 27—1275 a 10. 
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(1) 


§2 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ πόλις τῶν συγκειμένων, κι μὰ τ ἄλλο -τι τῶν ὅλων 5 


40 


1275 a 


a 
nN w 


I 


ο 


μὲν συνεστώτων δ᾽ 
= ᾿ Ἑ 
ὁ πολίτης ζητητέος" 


ἐκ πολλῶν μορίων, δῆλον ὅτι πρότερον 
- N , a a 2 ἤ 
ἡ γὰρ πόλις πολιτῶν τι πλῆθος ἐστίν. 


ΤΩ t \ an 
ὥστε τίνα χρὴ καλεῖν πολίτην καὶ tls’ 6 πολίτης ἐστὶ σκε- 


πτέον. 


\ 2A ς a τ > x 
τὸν αὐτὸν ομολογοῦσι παᾶαντες εἶναι πολίτην" 


καὶ γὰρ 6 πολίτης ἀμφισβητεῖται πολλάκις" 


3 A 
ov yap 
ἔστι yap τις 


Δ 
ὃς ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ πολίτης ὧν ἐν ὀλιγαρχίᾳ πολλάκις οὐκ 


ἔστι πολίτης. 


τοὺς μὲν οὖν ἄλλως πως τυγχάνοντας ταύ- 


τῆς τῆς προσηγορίας, οἷον τοὺς ποιητοὺς πολίτας, ἀφετέον: 
Ls n lal 
ὁ δὲ πολίτης οὐ τῷ οἰκεῖν που πολίτης ἐστίν (καὶ γὰρ μέ- 


τοίκον καὶ δοῦλοι 


κοινωνοῦσι 


τῆς οἰκήσεως), οὐδ᾽ οἱ τῶν 


δὶ wa ¥ cA [ \ δί e a % , 
καίων μετέχοντες οὕτως ὥστε καὶ δίκην ὑπέχειν καὶ δικά- 
ξεσθαι (τοῦτο γὰρ ὑπάρχει καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ συμβόλων κοινω- 


1275 ἃ τὸ καὶ τοῖς «μετοίκοις καὶ τοῖς:- Biicheler, most likely right. 


(Iv). Io τάξις ἡ περὶ τὰς ἀρχάς, 
τίνα τρόπον νενέμηνται, καὶ τί τὸ κύριον 
KTA, 71. (1120), VI(IV). 3. 5. 7 (1156). 
SuSEM. (432 Ὁ) 

8 2 39 ἐπεὶ δὲ κτλὶ “Since the 
state is an aggregate of individuals, like 
any other whole made up of parts” 
(Jebb). 

41 τι πλῆθος] ‘a body of citizens ἢ 
namely, a body numerous enough for in- 
dependence of life, ἱκανὸν εἰς αὐτάρκειαν 
ζωῆς, 812 (Eaton). See sates (434), (447)+ 
SusEM. (433) 

1278 841 ὥστε τίνα κτλ] Schlosser’s 
censure of Aristotle is not altogether 
without reason. The synthetic method 
which was applied before, 1. 1 § 3 7. (4), 
3 § 1 (29), 8 ὃ τ (66), is certainly out of 
place here. ‘‘There is far more truth 
in the remark at I. 2 § 12’? where see 
note ‘*‘that the conception of the state 
must precede that of its members. It 
cannot be said that we have to define 
πόλις by reference to πολίτης; on the 
contrary, the relative conception of the 
citizen must be explained by reference 
to that of the state” (Schlosser 1. 218). 
In reality it is the latter course which 
Aristotle adopts. He takes the concep- 
tion of the state obtained in cc. 1, 2 as 
the foundation for his definition of the 
citizen, as Schlosser justly observes: so 
that he is involved in a formal circle, 
when he afterwards defines the state (see 
III. 1. 12 #.) as a body of citizens ade- 
quate for independence of life, i.e. com- 
paring I. 2. 82. (21), adequate for the 
end of the state. And just because this 


is so, in spite of the grave formal blunder, 
the definition of the citizen has not -in 
any way suffered. Schlosser assumes 
that it is only applicable to the most 
advanced democracy and not to the best 
constitution, and that it restricts the no- 
tion of the state obtained in I cc. 1, 2. 
But this is a misapprehension. On the 
contrary, Aristotle is of the opinion that 
the ideal exactly answering to this con- 
ception is never completely realized until 
all who are actually citizens have equal 
rights and duties. Herein he is certainly 
right: the error is in looking for any such 
realization, because facts never do com- 
letely answer to conceptions. See zz. 
440) (441) on § to below. SUSEM. (434) 

§3 6 τοὺς ποιητοὺς] “ honorary citi- 
zens” (Susemihl). But probably cases 
like those of 5 8ὲ 7, 8 are contemplated : 
‘*those on whom the franchise is con- 
ferred.” [Demosth.] ¢. Meaer. 1376, 18, 
τῇ ποιήσει πολίτας. ς 

7 οὐ τῷ οἰκεῖν που] ‘* Domicile does 
not make a citizen.” Comp. on the one 
hand 9g § 12, οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ πόλις κοινωνία 
τόπου, with 7. (357): on the other g § τὸ 
2. (584). SUSEM. (484) 

84 8 οὐδ᾽ of τῶν δικαίων] ‘nor the 
advantages of common jurisdiction, in 
the sense of the capacity to bring, or 
defend a civil action”: décaca=iura. 

10 τοῦτο] these civil rights, δίκην 
ὑπέχειν καὶ δικάζεσθαι. 

τοῖς ἀπὸ συμβόλων] “ἐς. parties to 
a commercial treaty.” More fully ex- 
plained below 9g 88 6, 7 (Schneider) 22. 
549, 550. SUSEM. (435) i 


23—2 


(p. 59) 
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νοῦσιν---καὶ γὰρ ταῦτα τούτοις ὑπάρχει---- πολλαχοῦ μὲν οὖν (ἢ 
οὐδὲ τούτων τελέως οἱ μέτοικοι μετέχουσιν, ἀλλὰ νέμειν 


" = a ἐς a 

§bavayKkn προστάτην, ὥστε ἀτελῶς πὼς μετέχουσι τῆς τοιαύ- 

= ¥ ’. Nex, , \ » \ , + 

τῆς κοινωνίας), ἀλλὰ καθάπερ καὶ παῖδας τοὺς μήπω oi 4 
᾿ La \ 3 , 

15 ἡλικίαν ἐγγεγραμμένους καὶ τοὺς γέροντας τοὺς ἀφειμένους 

3. \ 

φατέον εἶναι μέν πως πολίτας, οὐχ ἁπλῶς δὲ λίαν ἀλλὰ 

x % 

προστιθέντας τοὺς μὲν 

τοιοῦτον ἕτερον (οὐδὲν 


ἀτελεῖς τοὺς δὲ παρηκμακότας ἤ τι 
γὰρ διαφέρει δῆλον γὰρ τὸ λεγό- 


μενον). ἕητοῦμεν δὲ τὸν ἁπλῶς πολίτην καὶ μηδὲν ἔχοντα 
20 Τοιοῦτον ἔγκλημα διορθώσεως δεόμενον, ἐπεὶ καὶ περὶ τῶν 


»» \ , 5 Ν᾿ n Ν ἐν \ 
ἀτίμων καὶ φυγάδων ἔστι τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ διαπορεῖν καὶ 
86 λύειν. πολίτης δ' ἁπλῶς οὐδενὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁρίζεται μᾶλ- 
λον ἢ τῷ μετέχειν [κρίσεως καὶ] ἀρχῆς. τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχῶν αἱ 
μέν εἰσι διῃρημέναι κατὰ χρόνον, ὥστ᾽ ἐνίας μὲν ὅλως Sis 


Ir καὶ γὰρ...... ὑπάρχει omitted by Il! Ar.: [γὰρ] Gottling, [καὶ ydp...... ὑπάρχει] 
Susem.!: Thurot proposed to transpose the words to follow 12 μετέχουσιν. Bender 
considers the whole passage 11 καὶ yap...... 22 λύειν spurious || μὲν οὖν here, as in 
Iv(vil). 10 §7, in the sense of μέντοι, which Schmidt proposed. This makes Biicheler’s 
insertion all the more necessary || 12 ἀλλὰ véwew...... 13 μετέχουσι omitted in 
Οὐ ΤῸ Ald. and P! (rst hand, inserted in the margin) || 13 ὥστε] διὸ Vettori Bk. || 
16 λίαν untranslated by Ar., [λίαν] Koraes, πολίτας Spengel, πλὴν Gattling (in his 
lectures). Schmidt would transpose λίαν to follow 17 τοὺς δὲ, Possibly due to a 
variant πλὴν of ἀλλά: yet I do not venture to decide against λίαν dmhGs=‘ quite 
absolutely’ || 317 ἀτελεῖν P23Q>T> || * * ἢ Thurot Susem.': Conring assumed 
a lacuna higher up before 14 ἀλλὰ, Spengel proposed to omit καθάπερ there: but see 
Vahlen Poetics p. 276 ed. 3, cp. Comm. || το δὲ Ar. Conring, yap Γ Π (including fr.) Bk. 
|] 23 κρίσεως καὶ ἀρχῆς] πολιτικῆς Stobaeus p. 328, [κρίσεως καὶ] Thurot || 24 διῃρη- 
μέναι TIBK., διωρισμέναι Scaliger, Susem.’, probably right: determinatae Ar. || 


144.49 


The treaties would contain provisions 
as to the mode in which charges might 
be brought and cases tried when disputes 
arose between members of the different 
contracting states: such perhaps as μὴ ἐξ- 
εἶναι μήθ᾽ εἶρξαι μήτεδῆσαι ἐλεύθερον, Pseud- 
Andoc. 4. 18. See [Demosth.] De Ha- 
Zonneso §§ 9—13, Pollux vill. 63, 88; 
Harpocration s.v. and Aris. Frag. 380, 
1541 b1: whence some infer that al ξυμ- 
βολαῖαι πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαι of Thuc. 
I. 77 are analogous, but this is denied by 
Boeckh Publ. Econ. of Athens pp. 40, 
403 Eng. tr. and Grote c. 47 VI. 57 2. 
See also Cope’s note on Rhet. I. 4. 14, 
and W. W. Goodwin in Amer. Fournal 
of Phil. 1880. 1. pp. 3—11. 

12 νέμειν ἀνάγκη προστάτην] “they 
must procure a patron.” So at Athens: 
Meierand Schoémann A?t. Process p. 313 ff., 


561, 572: Schomann Antiquities 1. p. 353 
Eng. tr. SusEM. (436) Cp. Harpoc. τῶν 
προστάτην μὴ νεμόντων μετοίκων (Wyse). 

§ δ 13 τῆς τοιαύτης κοινωγίας =a 
franchise limited to participation in legal 
rights. 

14 καθάπερ καὶ παῖδας κτλ] It is the 
same with common jurisdiction as it is 
in the cases adduced, viz. children too 
young to be enrolled, and superannuated 
old men exempt from service: those 
who can bring or defend a civil action 
may in a certain approximate and re- 
stricted sense be termed citizens, but only 
with a qualification. SusEM. (437) 

17 τοὺς μὲν ἀτελεῖς] Cp. 5 § 2, 7. 
(505). SusEM. (487b) Add. 13. 7. 

40 ἔγκλημα διορθώσεως Seop.] flaw 
or defect requiring correction, viz. by an 
added qualification, as citizen under age. 


IIL. 1. 8] 1275a 11—1275 a 35. 357 


25 τὸν αὐτὸν οὐκ ἔξεστιν ἄρχειν, ἢ διὰ τινῶν ὡρισμένων χρό- (1) 

βϑτνων" ὃ δ᾽ ἀόριστος, οἷον ὁ δικαστὴς καὶ ἐκκλησιαστής. τάχα 
μὲν οὖν ἂν φαίη τις οὐδ᾽ ἄρχοντας εἶναι τοὺς τοιούτους, 
οὐδὲ μετέχειν διὰ ταῦτα ἀρχῆς" καίτοι γελοῖον τοὺς κυριωτά- 
Tous ἀποστερεῖν ἀρχῆς. ἀλλὰ διαφερέτω μηδέν' περὶ ὀνόματος 

8ο γὰρ ὁ λόγος" ἀνώνυμον γὰρ τὸ κοινὸν ἐπὶ δικαστοῦ καὶ 
ἐκκλησιαστοῦ, τί δεῖ ταῦτ᾽ ἄμφω καλεῖν. ἔστω δὴ διορισμοῦ 

88 χάριν ἀόριστος ἀρχή. τίθεμεν δὴ πολίτας τοὺς οὕτω μετέ- 
χοντας. ὁ μὲν οὖν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἐφαρμόσας πολίτης ἐπὶ πάν- (p. 60) 
Tas τοὺς λεγομένους πολίτας σχεδὸν τοιοῦτος ἐστίν' δεῖ δὲ 6 


A a 
35 μὴ λανθάνειν ὅτι τῶν πραγμάτων ἐν οἷς τὰ ὑποκείμενα 


μὲν omitted by I, perhaps rightly, unless it be changed to ἢ with Spengel: Ar. leaves 


it untranslated || 

φαίη" Gottling ἢ} 
margin of P! || 

Schneider. 


28 καίτοι...... 


§6 26 ὃ δ᾽ ἀόριστος sc. ἄρχων : in 
other cases the officer holds an undefined 
office; i.e. one of uncertain or indefinite 
duration and frequency. The context 
would be equally well suited by ‘life- 
long’ or ‘perpetual’: but from c. 11 
813 ἢ, 8 18 ἢν, we leam that even when 
discharging judicial or legislative func- 
tions no one would regard the δικαστὴς 
and ἐκκλησιαστὴς as themselves ἄρχοντες 
but only as parts of the complex ἄρχων, 
the δικαστήριον or ἐκκλησία. A fortiori, 
the mere qualification for discharging 
these intermittent functions cannot make 
an ἄρχων when the actual discharge of 
them is not enough (Shute). In Ari- 
stophanes ἄρχειν -- δικάζειν, e.g. Plutus 
οιό, οὔκουν δικαστὰς ἐξεπίτηδες ἡ πόλις 
ἄρχειν καθίστησιν ; cp. 7:. (438). 

§7 28 οὐδὲ, διὰ ταῦτα] that to serve 
on a court of justice or as member of the 
legislature does not constitute office; and 
yet it seems absurd to deny to those who 
wield the highest authority a claim to 
hold office. 

καίτοι γελοῖον) Comp. Plato Laws 
767 A, B: ‘‘in a certain sense to appoint 
courts of justice is to choose officers of 
state. For every member of the execu- 
tive must needs be a judge of sundry 
matters, and a dikast, without really 
holding office, does virtually assume an 
office of no mean importance on the 
day when he decides the suit he is trying 
(δικαστὴς δὲ οὐκ ἄρχων καί τινα τρό- 
πον ἄρχων οὐ πάνυ φαῦλος γίγνεται τὴν 


32 οὕτω] τούτων or ταύτης ἢ Spengel || 


27 ἂν φαίη Τ' ΡΙ"416 fr,, φαίη MS, ἀντιφαίη P23Q>T> Ald., ἂν ἀντι- 
29 ἀρχῆς omitted by II}, added by corr.) in the 


34 πολίτου -«λόγος: ? 


τόθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ἧπερ ἂν κρίνων τὴν δίκην ἀπο- 
τελῇ). Hence the dikasts may also be 
regarded as holders of office.” For ‘‘ at 
Athens the obligation to render an ac- 
count of his conduct was necessarily 
presupposed in the case of every state 
official (cp. Aeschines 111. 17), but the 
heliast is not obliged to render an ac- 


count (Aristoph. Vespae 587 καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 


ἀνυπεύθυνοι δρῶμεν" τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οὐ- 
δεμί' ἀρχή). Again, no one could hold 
an office for two terms in succession, as 
in that case he must have been reélected 
before he had rendered his account, which 
was illegal: whereas the heliast could 
go on discharging his functions time after 
time, uninterruptedly” (Frankel p. 21 ἢ). 
SUSEM. (438) 

29 ἀλλὰ διαφερέτω κτλ] “Βαϊ let us 
waive the point, which after all is verbal, 
since we can find no common term ap- 
plicable alike to the judge and the ekkle- 
siast. For the sake of distinction, we 
will call theirs an ‘indefinite’ magistracy” 
(Jebb). 

8 8 33 ἐφαρμόσας is intransitive. 
“Such then is [the notion, or definition 
of] the citizen which best applies to all 
who are so called.” We find ἐπὶ with 
gen. after this verb, 2 8 3 and 11 ὃ 5 
below: but the dat. (4 ὃ 2) or πρὸς with 
acc. is more usual. 

35 τῶν πραγμάτων ἐν οἷς κτλ] ‘Where 
classes of things (like πολίτης) contain 
individual members distinct in species” 
ive. essentially different, like the several 


§ 9 τοιαῦτα, 
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διαφέρει τῷ εἴδει, 
A 1 Ψ t 

τὸ δ᾽ ἐχόμενον, 

τὸ κοινόν, 


: δεύτερον 


ΠΟΛΊΤΙΚΩΝ T. 1. 


[III. 1.8 


eo 
ἔνεστιν, ἧ 
i \ / & rn 

τὰς δὲ πολιτείας ὁρῶμεν 
ὑστέρας τὰς δὲ 


t 30} 
παράπαν οὐδ 


τὰς γὰρ ἡμαρτημένας καὶ παρεκβεβηκυίας 
Pp ἡμαρτημ ρεκβεβη 


ἀναγκαῖον ὑστέρας εἶναι τῶν ἀναμαρτήτων (τὰς δὲ παρεκ- 


΄ a # cf wy t 
BeBnxvias πῶς λέγομεν, ὕστερον ἔσται φανερόν). 
“τὸν πολίτην ἕτερον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὸν καθ᾽ 
.8 10 τείαν. 


διόπερ ὁ λεχθεὶς ἐν μὲν δημοκρατίᾳ μάλιστ᾽ 


a 

ὥστε καὶ 
€ , 

ἑκάστην πολι- 
ἐστὶ 


πολίτης, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐνδέχεται μέν, οὐ μὴν ἀναγ- 


"37 οὐδ᾽ ἔνεστιν Madvig, οὐδέν ἐστιν Τ' Π Ar. Bk., ουδενεστιν fr. || 


πολιτεῖαι and, consequently, the πολίτης 
as determined in each of them, ‘‘one of 
these being primary, another secondary, 
a third yet more subordinate, in such 
cases the generic attribute, in right of 
which they belong to the class [lit. are 
such], is either altogether lost or barely 
seen.” If altogether lost, the things are, 
in technical phrase, ὁμώνυμα. Here 
however πολίτης is probably παρώνυμον, 
like ἀγαθόν in Mic. Eth. 1.6 88 8—12, 
where also it is explained that there is no 
common attribute in virtue of which all 
the things denoted as ‘good’ are such. 
See Zeller Plato p. 259 71. 103 Eng. tr. 
In Jud. Ar. ὑποκείμενα is explained (1) 
res singulae quae continentur notionis 
alicuius universalis ambitu, (2) vel ad 
quas ea notio refertur et a quibus sus- 
pensa est: e.g. 27εἰ. A. 2. 4, 982 ἃ 23, ὁ 
τὴν καθόλον ἐπιστήμην ἔχων οἷδέ πως 
πάντα τὰ ὑποκείμενα. But Bonitz adds: 
τῶν πραγμάτων (ut πολίτου) ἐν οἷς τὰ ὑπο- 
κείμενα (singulae πολιτεῖαι ad quas refer- 
tur τοῦ πολίτου notio) διαφέρει. 

35—38 ‘‘See Categ. I. 1 f.: things are 
said to be homonymous or equivocal when 
they have merely the same name, the sense 
or meaning attached to the name being 
different, (ὁμώνυμα λέγεται ὧν ὄνομα μόνον 
κοινόν, ὁ δὲ κατὰ τοὔνομα λόγος Erepos). 
Things are said to be synonymous or 
univocal when they are not only called 
by the same name, but also in the same 
sense (J. G. Schneider). Comp. Waitz 
ad loc., Bonitz Jud. Ar. s. v. ὁμώνυμος 
[Grote Ards. 1. 81 f.]: also I. 2. 13 above 
71. (28). SUSEM. (438 b) Hence ob- 
viously πράγματα ‘things’ must be taken 
in the not uncommon sense of ‘classes’: 
comp. De Jnterpret. τ. 7 § 1, 17 ἃ 38, ἐπεὶ 
δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ μὲν καθόλου τῶν πραγμάτων τὰ 
δὲ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον. Any general notion, 


[ἢ τοιαῦτα] Bas.? 


however loose the connexion between the 
particulars which come ‘under’ it, is 
treated as a whole or ‘thing,’ if it is 
denoted by a single term. 

§9 39 ὑστέραϑ.. -™porépas] Logically 
‘posterior’ and ‘prior.’ 
‘earlier’ in time or historical develop- 
ment, but ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ in the 
order of thought and of real existence: 
the former less really, the latter more 
really a form of government. See 1. 2. 
13 71. (27). SUSEM. (439) 

1275 Ὁ 1 ἡμαρτημένας] Plato’s word 
Rep. V 449 A, VIII 544 A. The participle 
‘perverted’ has been converted into an 
adjective ‘wrong, perverse’: cp. 6 § 11, 
VIIL(V). 1, 5) WZ. IV. 9. 35, VIII. το. 4. 
In vii (v). I. 15 itis a true passive par- 
ticiple. Compare ἀπονενοημένος = despe- 
rate. 

3 ὕστερον] cc. 6, 7. 
(486). SUSEM. (439 Ὁ) 
8 10 5 ὁ AexOels] The citizen as thus 
defined. 
ἐν μὲν δημοκρατίᾳ κτλ] But demo- 
cracy is one of the degenerate forms. If 
then Aristotle’s conception of the citizen 
is particularly applicable to democracy, 
then clearly under the best constitution 
the position of the citizens will be just 
the same as under a democracy, and all 
will enjoy equal rights amongst them- 
selves. See 13 ὃ 12 2271, (598, 599): 
Iv(vu1). 9 88 7—9, 13 ὃ 9, 14 88 3—5 
with 7. (816, 817, 885). Aristotle can- 
not make his meaning clear by reference 
to the best constitution because he has 
not yet determined in what it consists; 
thus he is compelled to take an illustra- 
tion from democracy. Cp. also 5 88 4, 
5 an, SUSEM. (440 
6 ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις] With the tacit 
exception of the best constitution, which 


Comp. 3 §2 71. 


Not ‘later’ and. 


καὶ τὸ μὲν αὐτῶν ἐστι πρῶτον τὸ δὲ (I) 
ἢ τὸ 
Nn ἐὰ 

ἢ γλίσχρως. 
εἴδει διαφερούσας ἀλλήλων, καὶ τὰς μὲν 
1275 Ὁ προτέρας οὔσας" 


a 


811 


σι 


8 12 


TIL. 1. 12] 


Katov, 
ζουσιν ἀλλὰ συγκλήτους, Kal 


ρος, οἷον ἐν Λακεδαίμονι 
τῶν ἐφόρων ἄλλος ἄλλας, 
ἑτέρα δ᾽ ἴσως ἀρχή τις ἑτέρας. 
Καρχηδόνα: πάσας γὰρ 
ἀλλ᾽ 

ταῖς 

ἐστι 

των γὰρ ἢ πᾶσιν ἢ τισὶν 


f nN Ν , ΩΝ ἧς, lal 
δικάξειν ἢ περὶ πάντων ἢ περὶ τινῶν. 


1275 a 36—1275 Ὁ 19. 


ἀρχαί τινες 
54 \ ‘ ς a z ᾿ , “3 TN 
ἔχει γὰρ διόρθωσιν ὁ τοῦ πολίτου διορισμός. ἐν γὰρ 8 
Μ ,ὔ > =f a7 ΕΣ > a ἢ 
ἄλλαις πολιτείαις οὐχ ὁ ἀόριστος ἄρχων ἐκκλησιαστής 
\ , 3 ἥν. © \ \ 3 \ ¢ seco ὰ ' 
καὶ δικαστής, GAN ὁ κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ὡρισμένος" τού- 
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«ἐν; ἐνίαις γὰρ οὐκ ἔστι δῆμος, οὐδ᾽ ἐκκλησίαν vopi- (1) 


τὰς δίκας δικάξουσι κατὰ μέ- 
\ a 4 
τὰς τῶν συμβολαίων δικάζει 
οἱ δὲ γέροντες τὰς φονικάς, 
τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ “περὶ 
δίκας. 


κρίνουσι τὰς 


ἣν 
ἀποδέδοται τὸ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ 
τίς μὲν οὖν ἐστιν 


6 πολίτης, ἐκ τούτων φανερόν (ᾧ γὰρ ἐξουσία κοινωνεῖν ἀρ- 


χῆς βουλευτικῆς καὶ κριτικῆς, 


πολίτην ἤδη λέγομεν εἶναι ταύ- 


1215 Ὁ 7 <év> Koraes || 11 --οὐ-- τὸν ὃ Schneider (afterwards rejected by 


him), Koraes, Trieber ; [καὶ] Trieber. 
omitted by Ῥὶ Ὁ", possibly by '; erased 


βούλεσθαι II? (emended by corr. of P*) fr. 


perhaps rightly || το καὶ Ar. Spengel, 


would otherwise not become perfectly ad- 
justed to the real nature of its citizens, as 
however it must be in order to be actual- 
ly ‘‘the best.”” SusEM. (441) 

8 συγκλήτου] Meetings of a great 
council specially convened upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. It may be shown, 
as in Exc. Iv to B. 11 p. 348 f., that there 
existed at Carthage a great council of 
this kind, side by side with the smaller 
council and the popularassembly. SUSEM. 
(242) 

' Kata μέρος] not “‘in turn” but ‘by 
sections.” 

καὶ τὰς δίκας... κατὰ μέρος] “ They try 
cases before special courts.” Thus of the 
two ‘indefinite magistracies’, the popular 
assembly and the popular courts of justice, 
neither is here found: the larger council 
specially convened (σύγκλητος) replaces 
the one, and the other is superseded by 
the conversion of the judicature into a 
special'government department. SUSEM. 
443 
: = ἐν Λακεδαίμονι] Comp. 11. 9. 25, 
VI(IV). 9. 9 722. (329 Ὁ), (1266). SUSEM. 
443 Ὁ 


τῶν συμβολαίων] 11. 5.11. Cp. Cope’s 
note on Rhet. I. 1. 10, ‘‘any private 
every-day transactions as opposed to σύμ- 
Boda which are κοινά." δίκας τῶν cup. = 
civil suits, nisi prius'cases. 

8 11 12 Καρχηδόνα] If we bear in 
mind what is ‘said in #. (443) we shall 


But see Comm. 7. (444) |l 


13 γὰρ after ἔχει 
ἴῃ ΡΈ || τό ἀποδίδοται I, perhaps right || 

|| 17 aept.before τινῶν omitted by ΜΡ, 
4 Τ Π (including fr.) Bk. Susem.! (in text) ἢ 


discover that there is no contradiction 
between this passage and 11. 11. 7, καὶ 
τὸ τὰς δίκας ὑπὸ τινῶν ἀρχείων δικάζεσθαι 
πάσας καὶ μὴ ἄλλας ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων, καθάπερ ἐν 
“Λακεδαίμονι (cp. Exc. Iv. p. 348 f. and 
nn. 391, 391 b). The more subtle distinc- 
tion that at Sparta the administration of 
justice was distributed over the different 
branches of the executive, while at Car- 
thage it was separated from them all and 
entrusted to a special judicial depart- 
ment, is not here taken into account, but 
merely that which is equally a feature of 
both systems, viz. the jurisdiction of 
special boards as distinguished from that 
of δικασταί annually chosen for this pur- 
pose as a committee of the entire civic 
body. See further 11, 9. 23 # 325. 
SusEm. (444) 

15 ὁ κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ὡρισμένος] 
‘the officer defined by his tenure of the 
office” (of judge or legislator), And 
therefore in such states Aristotle regards 
as citizens only those who have the un- 
restricted right of being elected to these 
definite offices. (Nothing can be more 
erroneous than Oncken’s assertion, 11. p. 
121 #. 1, that presumably Aristotle has 
in mind the division of responsibility in 
the Athenian democracy between ἐκ- 
κλησία and βουλὴ on the one hand, 
Heliaea, νομοθέται, Πα Areopagus on the 
other.) SusEM, (445) - 

812 18 ἀρχῆς βουλευτικῆς καὶ κριτι- 
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20THS τῆς πόλεως, πόλιν δὲ τὸ τῶν τοιούτων πλῆθος ἱκανὸν (1) 
Ν 5 , 7 a € ie na > a ¢ f Ν A 
Qmpos αὐτάρκειαν ζωῆς, ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν)" ὁρίξονται δὲ πρὸς 9 


xX a v x 2 3 f Ὁ Ν \ 
τὴν χρῆσιν πολίτην τὸν ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων πολιτῶν καὶ μὴ 
θατέρου μόνον, οἷον πατρὸὲ ἢ μητρός, οὗ δὲ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ 


ἐπὶ πλέον ζητοῦσιν, οἷον ἐπὶ πάππους δύο ἢ τρεῖς 


x 


ἢ πλείους. 


o ΕἾ ἡ 4 a ‘ ᾿ 3 nas \ 
25 οὕτω δὲ ὁριζομένων πολιτικῶς καὶ ταχέως, ἀποροῦσί τινες τὸν 
ΩΣ ,ὔ 
8.2 τρίτον ἐκεῖνον ἢ τέταρτον, πῶς ἔσται πολίτης. Τοργίας μὲν φ. 6) 


3 ε a \ \ y > a \ δ᾽ > , 
ουν oO Λεοντῖνος, τὰ μὲν tows ἀπόρων τὰ εὑὐρωνεύυομενος, 


ἔφη, καθάπερ ὅλμους εἶναι τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ὁλμοποιῶν πεποιη- 


a1 δὲ T'Ar., δὴ Π (including fr.) Bk. 


Ι 23 τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ] τούτου ἔτι Koraes || 


24 ἐπιπάππους P? and corr. of P3, ἔτι πάππους Camerarius, accepted by Schneider 


and Koraes || 25 δὴ P? ΠΡ Ar. Bk. || 
πολιτικῶς, ταχέως ἀποροῦσί Spengel 


κῆς] “ΗἬἜ who is entitled to a share in 
legislative or judicial office.” But this is 
not quite exact, for by what precedes Ari- 
stotle ought to include ‘ ‘executive office,” 
as in fact he does virtually in ὃ 7 (ἀόριστος 
ἀρχή). SUSEM. (446) 

ἤδη is simply untranslateable: without 
going further, without anything more 
being necessary. 

21 πρὸς αὐτάρκειαν ζωῆς] ‘a body of 
such citizens adequate to secure independ- 
ence of life.” Cp. 2. (21), 11. 2. 8 2. 
(136) and the passage there cited. Svu- 
SEM. (447) ; 

c. 2 πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν] “for practical 
purposes.” This definition was adopted 
by Pericles, according to Plutarch, for the 
famous law which disfranchised 5,000 
out of 19,040 citizens: νόμον ἔγραψε μό- 
vous’ Αθηναίους εἶναι τοὺς ἐκ δυεῖν ᾿Αθηναίων 
γεγονότας. 

25 πολιτικῶς] Like our word ‘popular’ 
or popularis in Cic. De fin. τν. § 24, V. 
§ 12: 1.6. superficially. Comp. for the 
emendation παχέως, pingui Minerva. 

§ 2 26 Topytas] The celebrated orator 
and nihilistic philosopher, already re- 
ferred to 1. 13. 10 (cp. 2. 118), who lived 
between 483 and 375, visited Athens on 
an embassy from his native city Leon- 
tini in 427, and a second time soon after- 
wards. There he enchanted every one 
with his florid and rhythmical periodic 
eloquence and gave a great impulse to 
the formation of an Attic prose style: at 
a later period he lived, and perhaps died, 
at Larisa in Thessaly. Isocrates wént 
to Larisa to hear him. He trained a 
considerable school of rhetors, which 
subsequently had rivals in the schools of 
Isocrates, of Polycrates, and of the Cynics: 


waxéws Camerarius, apparently right: 


Alkidamas (7. 31), Polos, Likymnios, 
Protarchos ‘and Lycophron (7171. 297, 552) 
were its most eminent names. See Foss 
De Gorgia Leontino (Halle 1828), Freiin 
the Rhein. Mus. vil. 1850. 527 ff., VIII. 
1853. 268 ff., Zeller Pre-Socratics vol. 
11. pp. 412—416 Eng. tr., Blass Die at- 
tische Beredsamkeit (Attic Oratory) I. p. 
44, 111. 2. 323 ff. Susemihl Gorgeas and 
Attic prose in Fahro. f. Phil, CXV. 1877. 
Pp. 793—799, De vitis Tisiae etc. (Greifs- 
wald 1884) p. xx ff., Diels ‘Gorgias and 
Empedocles’ Svtzengsber. der Berliner 
Akad. 1884. p. 343 ff. SUSEM. (448) Also 
Cope in Fournal of Sacred and Class. 
Phil, 11. 65—8o. 

The following passage, 11. 26—30, is 
elaborately treated by Prof. Ridgeway, 
in Transactions of the Camb. Philo- 
logical Soc. vol. 11 pp. 135—138. His 
results are here accepted. He further 
suggests (Fournal of Philology Xv. p.164) 
that the particular occasion of creating 
new citizens, which called forth this jest, 
was ἃ defeat of the Larisaeans by Ly- 
cophron of Pherae in 404 B.C., as re- 
lated by Xenophon Hellen. 11. 3. 4. 

27 eipwvevdpevos=ironically, though 
the word could have the meaning ‘‘jest- 
ingly.” But we are told Rhet. 111. 7. 11, 
1408 b 20, ἢ μετὰ εἰρωνείας ὅπερ Top- 
ylas ἐποίει, that Gorgias used to be 
ironical in his speeches. SuSEM. (449) 

28 ἔφη καθάπερ ὅλμους κτλ] ‘said 
that mortars were the staple manufacture 
of the place and freemen of the magis- 
trates.” This untranslateable play upon 
words turns on the double sense of δη- 
μιουργοί, which was (1) the title for the 
chief magistrates in many places (cp. 2. 
1586), thus answering to ‘mayor’ or 





IIL. 2. 4] 


1275 b 20—1275 Ὁ 87. 
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ta A 
29 wevous, οὕτω καὶ Aapicaious τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν πεποιη- (1) 


Γ , ἐξ n 
8.8 μένους, εἶναι γάρ τινας λαρισοποιούς]" ἔστι δ᾽ ἁπλοῦν. 


? 
εὐ 


x -» Ν \ € ΄ ‘ a 7, ἣν: 
yap μετεῖχον κατὰ τὸν ῥηθέντα διορισμὸν τῆς πολιτείας, ἦσαν 
x n 
[ἀν] πολῖται' καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲ δυνατὸν ἐφαρμόττειν τὸ ἐκ πολίτου 
Ν Ἂ tf « = 
ἢ ἐκ πολίτιδος ἐπὶ τῶν πρώτων οἰκησάντων ἢ κτισάντων. 


ἀλλ’ ἴσως ἐκεῖνο 
835 τέσχον μεταβολῆς γενομένης 
ἐποίησε Κλεισθένης μετὰ τὴν 


βαλοὺς γὰρ ἐφυλέτευσε ξένους καὶ δούλους μετοίκους. 


μᾶλλον 


ἔχει ἀπορίαν, ὅσοι pe-10 
πολιτείας, οἷον ᾿Αθήνησιν 
τῶν τυράννων ἐκβολήν' πολ- 
τὸ δ᾽ 


29 λαρισαιους fr., Λαρισαίους not Λαρισσαίους Bk.? (so throughout) || τῶν omitted 


by MT? ἢ 


30 [etvac...... λαρισοποιούς] Ridgeway || 
larissacorum factores ΑΥ., λαρισσοποιούς TIE (including fr.) Bk.) || 
P23 Q?T> Ar, Bk., ἦσαν II! fr. Ald. and, over an erasure, P4, ἢ ἂν U» || 


λαρισαιοποιούς Camerarius, 
32 ἦσαν ἂν 
καὶ γὰρ 


οὐ ῬέΟΥ ΤΟΊ, Bk., οὐδὲ yap Susem.! misled by William’s translation zegue enim || 
33 ἐκ omitted by P! and perhaps by I, [ἐκ] Susem. 1.3, perhaps rightly || οἰκισάντων 
[ἢ κτισάντων] Bender || 34 ἐκεῖνο Vettori (ms. correction in the Munich copy of his 
1st ed.) and an unknown hand in the margin of the Aldine at Munich, ἐκείνην P4 
and, with an erasure over εἰ, P!: ἐκείνη Susem. in text and perhaps M’, ἐκείνην 
ἈΞ" QM? Οὗ Τὴ UP Ar. Ald. and P® (corrector), probably also M’, accepted by Bender ; 
ἐκεῖνοι apparently P$ (1st hand): I uncertain, 7//¢ magis habent William, whence 


ἐκεῖνοι....... ἔχουσι the editors from Vettori and Morel to Bekker || 
37 δούλους καὶ ξένους M® (rst hand) and Valckenaer (notes on Herod. 


Chandler || 


35 οἷον <a> 


Ῥ. 404) || καὶ SovAous<xal> μετοίκους Ar. Bk.®, καὶ [δούλους] μετοίκους or καὶ πολλοὺς 
μετοίκους ὃ Gottling, μεποίκους καὶ δούλους Niebuhr (II. 305 7. 2, Eng. tr.), μετοίκους 


ξένους Spengel. 


‘burgomaster,’ and as this was so in 
parts of Thessaly (see Schomann Azi/ig. 
7ur. publ. Ὁ. 84 2. 10, Antiquities of 
Greece p. 142 Eng. tr.) it may have been 
also at Larisa: while (2) at the same time 
in Attica, and the common language 
generally, it was the term for workmen 
or mechanics (J. G. Schneider). The 
jest, when cited in this context, raises a 
presumption that the magistrates of Larisa 
bore this same title at the foundation 
of the city and had full powers to make 
citizens of whom they pleased: yet who 
in the world would spoil such a joke 
or pun by inquiring whether this was 
historically true? (But the jest would 
lose all its point if δημιουργοί be taken, 
as Oncken suggests, to mean the founders, 
not the magistrates, of Larisa. For 
every town has its founders, and not 
merely Larisa and certain towns like it: 
nor does the word bear this meaning 
unless some more precise phrase be 
added.) Further comp. -vili(v). 6 § 6 ». 
(1573), τὸ § § 2. (1651): VI(IV). 4. 16 7. 


See Fowever Meier De gentil. Att. p. 6, Bernays Herakl. Briefe 
p. 155 f., and on the f cher side c. 5 § 2 with 22. 


(503) 


(1188). SusEM. (450) Cp. Thuc. 1. 56 
ἐπιδημιουργοί. 
30 εἶναι γάρ τινας λαρισοποιούς] 


*¢¥or (he said) some [of them] are Larisa- 
makers,” i.e. hardware manufacturers. 
Why should Gorgias interpret his own 
joke? It is far more likely that this is a 
gloss by some one who did not see that 
ὅλμους goes with Λαρισαίους above; or 
perhaps believed that λάρισα, λαρισίς meant 
‘a kettle’ on the analogy of rdvaypa, 
tavaypls. In Anthol. Pal. vi. 305, τὼς 
Aapicalws κυτογάστορας ἑψητῆρας, Λαρι- 
gatos is an adjective, and this makes 
against its supposed use as a substantive, 
and therefore against the emendation of 
Camerarius (Ridgeway). 

8 3 30 ἁπλοῦν] a simple question, 
οὐδὲν ποικίλον. 

37 πολλοὺς γὰρ ἐφυλέτευσε ξένους καὶ 
δούλους μετοίκους] ‘‘for he admitted 
into the tribes many resident-aliens of 
foreign and servile extraction” (δούλους = 
freedmen). It is well known that Cleis- 
thenes abolished the four ancient tribes 
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ἀμφισβήτημα πρὸς τούτους ἐστὶν οὐ τίς πολίτης, ἀλλὰ πότε- (ἢ 
ρον ἀδίκως ἢ δικαίως. καίτοι κἂν τοῦτό- τις ἔτι" προσαπορή- 
το7γ6α σείεν, Gp εἰ μὴ δικαίως πολίτης, οὐ πολίτης, ὡς ταὐτὸ δυνα- 
4 a > 3 τὺ % a a > ἢ J ¢ lol \ v 
8δ μένου τοῦ τ᾽ ἀδίκου καὶ τοῦ ψευδοῦς. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὁρῶμεν καὶ ἄρ- 
t OF nN ” Ἃ; t > » > i 
χοντάς τινας ἀδίκως, ods ἄρχειν μὲν φήσομεν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δικαίως, 
ὁ δὲ πολίτης ἀρχῇ τινὶ διωρισμένος ἐστίν (6 γὰρ κοινωνῶν 
a a £3 a 4 2 7, € z δ 4 “ 
8 τῆς τοιᾶσδε ἀρχῆς πολίτης ἐστίν, ὡς φαμέν), δῆλον ὅτι πο- 
Britas μὲν εἶναι φατέον καὶ τούτους, περὶ δὲ τοῦ δικαίως ἢ 
μὴ δικαίως συνάπτει πρὸς τὴν εἰρημένην πρότερον ἀμφι- 
σβήτησιν. ἀποροῦσι γάρ τινες πόθ᾽ ἡ πόλις ἔπραξε καὶ πότε 
> 4 I ¢ 4 ka ¥ vn δὴ Ἢ 4 
οοὐχ ἡ πόλις, οἷον ὅταν ἐξ ὀλιγαρχίας ἢ τυραννίδος γένηται 
¥ ἐᾷ \ yw \ t Ψ I 
82 δημοκρατία. τότε yap οὔτε Ta συμβόλαια ἔνιοι βούλονται 
διαλύειν, ὡς οὐ τῆς πόλεως ἀλλὰ τοῦ τυράννου λαβόντος, 


39 κἂν Bk.?, κα ΓΠ Ar. Bk.!, προσαπορήσειεν <dy> Gottling, τις -« ἂν 5- Spengel 
|| τοῦτό W Ls Ald. Bk., τοῦτο M® (rst hand), τούτω Τ' Ῥ1"3.3.4 Q> TMS (corr). 


1276 a § τῆς omitted by M*P}, [τῇς] Susem.? || 


ouvdtrew? Koraes || g γίνηται Τ' Ar. 
(see p. 340) and established in their place 
ten local divisions, for which he retained 
the name φυλαί: Curtius Azs¢t. 1 pp. 
382—387 Eng. tr., Schémann pp. 336, 
365 Eng. tr. Comp. z. (588) on 9 § 13, 
VII(VI). 4. 19 72. (1427). SUSEM. (451) 
Congreve supports the reading of 
Bekker? and Thirlwall (11. 74) by a com- 
parison of IV(VII). 4 § 6 δούλων ἀριθμὸν 
πολλῶν Kal μετοίκων καὶ ξένων, 814 ξένοις 
καὶ μετοίκοις. But this is nullified by 
Aristoph. Ach. 503—8, Eg. 347 εἴ που 
δικίδιον εἶπας εὖ κατὰ ξένου μετοίκου, Pax 
297 μέτοικοι καὶ ξένοι. That δοῦλος may 
be used of freedmen is capable Ἢ abun- 
dant proof: Athenaeus VI. 93, 267 B,C 
διαφέρειν δέ φησι Χρύσιππος δοῦλον οἰκέ- 
του γράφων ἐν β' Περὶ ὁμονοίας, διὰ τὸ 
τοὺς ἀπελευθέρους μὲν δούλους ἔτι 
εἶναι, οἰκέτας δὲ τοὺς μὴ τῆς κτήσεως 
ἀφειμένους : Lysias c. Agorat. § 64 δοῦλος 
καὶ ἐκ δούλων ἐστιν (of a citizen): Isaeus 
VI 8. 49, οὕτως ὁμολογουμένη οὖσα δούλη 
(of a freedwoman): Harpocration s.v. 
μετοίκιον, cp. Boeckh Publ. Economy 
p. 48 Eng. tr. (the freedmen paid this 
tax). The proceeding of Cleisthenes was 
not more violent than that of Euphron 
at Sicyon: Xen. Hel. vit. 3. 8 ὃς δούλους 
μὲν οὐ μόνον ἐλευθέρους ἀλλὰ καὶ πολίτας 
ἐποίει: and the two commonest sources 
of an artizan population are cited side 
by side, infra cv. § ὃ 3 map ἐνίοις ἦν 
δοῦλον τὸ βάναυσον ἢ ξενικόν. There 


ἔφαμεν PITT? ΑΥ. Bk. || 7 


is no authority for δούλους μετοίκους and’ 
if any change were needed Niebuhr's 
eae be the simplest. See also Grote 

170 #2. 1, Schomann Constitutional 
Απορῖν νι 69 f. Eng. tr. 

§5 127626 καὶ τούτους] Even those 
who have received the franchise in con- 
sequence of a revolution. SusEM. (452) 

7 πρότερον] 1 § 1 7. (432). SUSEM. (453) 

c. 3 Lhe identity of the state depends 
not upon its territory but wpon its con- 
stitution. 

§ 2 το ἔνιοι] Possibly writers who 
advocated repudiation are meant: /#- 
ie p. 202, 1. SUSEM. (454) 

διαλύειν = discharge, pay in full. 

ὃς οὐ τῆς πόλεως κτλ] ‘‘on the ground 
that it was a loan to the tyrant and not 
to the state.” This question was really 
raised in B.C. 403, when after the expul- 
sion of the thirty, the Athenian state 
debated whether it was obliged to repay 
a loan of 100 talents borrowed by them 
from the Spartans, Demosth. xx. 11 f., 
Isocr. vil. 68 f.- (Vettori). The con- 
verse case, viz. that the credit of a service 
rendered by the expelled tyrants was 
claimed by the state, arose, when the 
Corinthians after the expulsion of the 
Cypselidae demanded that the offerings 
dedicated by this family’ at Delphi and 
Pisa should be inscribed with the name 
of the town, and the acts of their tyrants 
be thus regarded as acts of the state. 
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οὔτ᾽ ἄλλα πολλὰ τῶν τοιούτων, ὡς ἐνίας τῶν πολιτειῶν τῷ (ἢ 

κρατεῖν οὔσας, GAN οὐ διὰ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον. Ἐ *, εἴπερ οὖν τι 

καὶ δημοκρατοῦνταί τινες, κατὰ τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ὁμοίως 
18 «οὐ» τῆς πόλεως φατέον εἶναι [ταύτης] τὰς τῆς πολιτείας ταύ- 
τῆς πράξεις καὶ τὰς ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ τῆς τυραννίδος. 

ἔοικε δ᾽ ὁ λόγος οἰκεῖος εἶναι τῆς ἀπορίας ταύτης, πῶς 
ποτὲ χρὴ λέγειν τὴν πόλιν εἶναι τὴν αὐτὴν ἢ μὴ τὴν ad- 
τὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέραν. ἡ μὲν οὖν ἐπιπολαιοτάτη τῆς ἀπορίας φ. 6 
20 ζήτησις περὶ τὸν τόπον καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐστίν: ἐνδέχε- 

ται γὰρ διαξευχθῆναι [τὸν τόπον καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους], και 
84 τοὺς μὲν ὅτερον τοὺς δὲ ἕτερον οἰκῆσαι τόπον. ταύτην. μὲν οὖν 


8 8 


12 πολλὰ omitted by Ald. and P4 (1st hand, added in the margin) || -ἐπὶ:- τῷ 
Lindau || 13 συμφέρον. ««ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ δημοκρατία οὐ σκοπεῖ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον -- or 
something similar? Susem. || 14 καὶ δημοκρατοῦνται] κατὰ δημοκρατίαν ἐτράποντό 
Susem.'? following William’s incorrect version 2x democratiam versae fuerunt || 15 
<ot> Hayduck || ““ταύτης is pleonastic” Eaton; [ratrys] Thurot; τῆς αὐτῆς 
Koraes (with mark of interrogation after 16 τυραννίδος and a comma after 14 τοῦτον 


instead of before κατὰ) || 
Susem.?, see § 5 1} 
καὶ] Biicheler 


The Delphians admitted the claim, the 
Eleans rejected it: see Plut. De Pyth. 
orac. 13. 400 E (Schlosser), Comp. 
further 7. (432) on 1 § 1. SusEM. (455) 

Broughton (p. 171) cites the case of 
the United States and the bonds issued 
by the abortive Confederate government. 

λαβόντος] Comp. Thuc. 1Π. 81 ἀπέ- 

θανον... ἄλλοι (ἕνεκα) χρημάτων σφίσιν 
ὀφειλομένων ὑπὸ τῶν λαβόντων (τῶν 
δανεισαμένων Schol.). 
. 12 ὡς ἐνίας κτλ]. ““ΤῸΥ some forms of 
the state rest upon superior force and are 
not due to public expediency.” This is 
the second time that Aristotle refers be- 
forehand to his doctrine of ‘degenerate’ 
forms of government, more precisely laid 
down in c. 6: see above 77. (439 Ὁ, 440). 
Suse. (456) 

13 συμφέρον. * *] The lacuna may 
perhaps be thus supplied: <But de- 
mocracy also is a government of this 
sort. > SUSEM. (457) 

14 δϑημοκρατοῦνται] Ridgeway sug- 
gests that William of Moerbeke took this 
word to come from δημοκρατόω, and 
hence his rendering:- 7#- democratiam 
versae fuerunt. 

8 3 17 ἔοικε δ᾽ κτλ] But the true 
grounds.of this controversy lie deeper in 
another question which now needs to be 
investigated. SuUSEM. (458) 


17 ὁ λόγος after οἰκεῖος P!TI2 Bk. || 
21 [rov...... ἀνθρώπους] Susem., dittography from 20, [τὸν τόπον 


[ras] wére:Spengel 


20 ζήτησις] The most obvious mode 
of investigation is concerned with the 
place and the inhabitants. 

21 διαζευχθῆναι] “disjoined,” “sepa- 
rated.” Aristotle has in view the mea- 
sure which the Greeks called διοικίξειν, cp. 
Vil(v). 10. 11 2. (1668), when a town 
was destroyed by its conquerors and the 
inhabitants were driven to seek new 
homes in the neighbourhood in a number 
of unwalled villages and hamlets, as was 
done to Mantinea by the Spartans in 
385 B.c. This was an oligarchical mea- 
sure: for the custom of living together 
in a walled town was usually favourable 
to democracy. The opposite and de- 
mocratical procedure, the union of several 
country places, hitherto unwalled, in a 
single town was συνοικίζειν : and directly 
after the battle of Leuctra this was done 
by the Mantineans who rebuilt their city 
B.C. 370 and moreover gave the impulse 
to the foundation of a common capital 
of all Arcadia, namely Megalopolis. See 
Curtius His¢, 1V. pp. 308, 417 ff. Eng. tr., 
Schémann «Ἄγε. p. 171 Eng. tr. Cp. 
also I. 2, 8 7. (20b). SuSEM. (459) 

§ 4 22 ταύτην μὲν οὖν πραοτέραν] 
In this form the problem must be re- 
garded as easier to solve, for the variety 
of meanings of the word ‘state’ facilitates 
a solution. 
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mpaotépay θετέον τὴν ἀπορίαν (πολλαχῶς yap τῆς πόλεως (I) 
λεγομένης, ἐστί πως εὐμάρεια τῆς τοιαύτης ξητήσεως)" ὁμοί- 15 
Ὥβϑως δὲ καὶ τῶν τὸν αὐτὸν κατοικούντων ἀνθρώπων πότε 
" ὃ na 4 , ἐμῷ \ ’ ‘és b a \ fal , 
ὃδ δεῖ νομίζειν μίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν; οὐ γὰρ δὴ τοῖς τείχε- 
σιν" εἴη γὰρ ἂν Πελοποννήσῳ περιβαλεῖν ὃν τεῖχος. τοιαύτη 
δ᾽ ἴσως ἐστὶ καὶ Βαβυλὼν καὶ πᾶσα ἥτις ἔχει περιγραφὴν 


29 μᾶλλον ἔθνους ἢ πόλεως: ἧς γέ φασιν ἑαλωκυίας τρίτην 


ξοήμέραν οὐκ αἰσθέσθαι τι μέρος τῆς πόλεως. 
Υ]- \ , ¢ L 
"ἄλλον καιρὸν χρήσιμος ἡ σκέψις 


35 


ταύτης τῆς ἀπορίας εἰς 


ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν 


Ν rd a , 

(περὶ γὰρ μεγέθους τῆς πόλεως, τό τε πόσον καὶ πότερον 
a x Τὰ t a 

ἔθνος ἕν ἢ πλείω συμφέρει, δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν τὸν πολι- 
bl fal an 

τικόν) ἀλλὰ τῶν αὐτῶν κατοικούντων τὸν αὐτὸν τόπον, 18 


, ¢ x» 5 
πότερον E€WS ἂν ἢ 


* Ee a 
TO γένος ταὐτὸ τῶν κατοικούντων, τὴν 


αὐτὴν εἶναι φατέον πόλιν, καίπερ αἰεὶ τῶν μὲν φθειρομέ- 


23 πρωτέραν ΟΥ ΤΡ, Spengel thinks the word corrupt ἢ} 
15 Ar. Ald. Bk. Susem.1; perhaps also I, exndem locum William || 
27 πελοπονήσω Τ' Ms P3 


M*P! || 26 δὴ] δεῖ P?Q? || 


Aews transposed to follow 30 πόλεως Ramus 


28 αὐτὸν τόπον P46 We 
26 εἶναι μίαν 
|| 28 καὶ πᾶσα...... 29 πό- 
ll 32 ποσὸν M*.P! || 32 ἔθνος omitted 


by II? Ar. and in P! where a lacuna of twice its length is left 


23 πολλαχῶς λεγομένης] As in Greek 
there is only the one word πόλις for ‘city’ 
and ‘state,’ in such a case as that just 
cited in 7. (459) it might well be asked, 
whether the state of Mantinea continued 
to exist at all in the interval between the 
destruction and the rebuilding of the city. 
In fact, the dispute did not merely turn 
upon different meanings of the word πόλις, 
as Aristotle thinks: but the imperfection 
of the Greek conception of the state, 
which even Aristotle has not surmounted 
(Zntrod. p. 22), is brought clearly to light. 
See however 9 ὃ 10 7. (554). SUSEM. 
(460) 

Unquestionably it would be a great 
gain if we could keep this limited con- 
ception always before us, and the trans- 
lation of πόλις, πολιτικός, by ‘city’ ‘civic’ 
rather than ‘state’ ‘political’ is in many 
cases desirable on that account. But one 
uniform rendering is clearly impossible. 
To bring home the fact that the citizens 
of Rome formed what we may call a 
‘municipal corporation’ we cannot be 
always styling them the ‘burgess-body.’ 

§ δ 26 οὐ γὰρ δὴ τοῖς τείχεσιν] 
Editors compare Thucyd. vit. 77. 7 ἀνδρες 
yap πόλις καὶ od τείχη οὐδὲ vats; Soph. 
Oecd. Rex 56 ὡς οὐδέν ἐστιν οὔτε πύργος 
οὔτε ναῦς ἔρημος ἄνδρων τῶν ἐνοικούντων 


ἔσω; Tac. Hist. 1. 84 quid? vos pulcher- 
rimam hanc urbem domibus et tectis et 
congestu lapidum stare creditis?’ SusEM. 
(461) 

27 Πελοποννήσῳ] Cp. Pseudo-Lysias 
Il (ἐπιτάφιος) ὃ 45, περὶ ἅπασαν τὴν Iledo- 
πόννησον τεῖχος περιβαλεῖν, viz. the wall 
across the isthmus proposed in the Per- 
sian wars. 

28 ἔχει περιγραφὴν] has a circumfer- 
ence of a nation; i.e. encircles a nation 
rather than a state. 

29 μᾶλλον ἔθνους] Comp. 71..ἕ (11) 


and the passages there cited. SusEM.. 


(463) 

ἧς γέ φασιν éadwxvias] “The capture 
by Cyrus is meant: Herod. 1. 178, 191. 
Nothing is there said however of an 
interval of three days, but we are told 
that when the extremities of the town 
were captured the Babylonians who lived 
in the centre had not yet discovered that 
it was taken. See also 11. 6. 6 7. (200). 
SUSEM. (462) 

§6 31 εἰς ἄλλον καιρὸν] The size is 
discussed in Iv(VI1). c. 4; the uniformity 
of race in Vi1I(V). 3. 11 f.: ep. ἡ. (1531). 
See however /ntrod. p. 56. SUSEM. (464) 
Comp. for the phrase solvere in alium 
diem. 


III. 3. 9] 1276 a 38- 1276} 9. 365 


νων τῶν δὲ γινομένων, ὥσπερ καὶ ποταμοὺς εἰώθαμεν λέγειν (1) 

τοὺς αὐτοὺς καὶ κρήνας tds αὐτάς, καίπερ ἀεὶ τοῦ μὲν 

ἐπυγινομένου νάματος τοῦ δ᾽ ὑπεξιόντος, ἢ τοὺς μὲν ἀνθρώ- 
40 πους φατέον εἶναι τοὺς αὐτοὺς διὰ τῆν τοιαύτην αἰτίαν, τὴν 


ἐν 
δὲ πόλιν ἑτέραν 5 εἴπερ γάρ ἐστι κοινωνία τις ἡ πόλις, ἔστι δὲ 


κοινωνία πολιτῶν πολιτείας, γινομένης ἑτέρας τῷ εἴδει καὶ 
διαφερούσης τῆς πολιτείας ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι δόξειεν ἂν καὶ 
τὴν πόλιν εἶναι μὴ τὴν αὐτήν, ὥσπερ γε καὶ. χορὸν ὁτὲ 
μὲν κωμικὸν ὁτὲ δὲ τραγικὸν ἕτερον εἶναί φαμεν, τῶν αὖὐ- 
βϑτῶν πολλάκις ἀνθρώπων ὄντων, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πᾶσαν ἄλ- τι 
λην κοινωνίαν καὶ σύνθεσιν ἑτέραν, ἂν εἶδος ἕτερον τῆς 


συνθέσεως ἢ, οἷον ἁρμονίαν τῶν αὐτῶν φθόγγων ἑτέραν εἷς: 
89 ναι λέγομεν, ἂν ὁτὲ μὲν ἢ Δώριος ὁτὲ δὲ Φρύγιος. εἰ δὴ τοῦ- 


1276 Ὁ 2 ““πολιτείας is pleonastic or the text is carrupt” Eaton, πολιτεία Congreve, 


[πολιτῶν] ὃ Susem. || 
P46 Qb To 
συνθέσεως II? Bk || 
Albert Ar. Morel, λέγοιμεν TIT 


ποταμοὺς] The allusion is to the 
dicta of Heraclitus ποταμοῖσι δὶς τοῖσι 
αὐτοῖσι οὐκ ἂν ἐμβαίης, Frag. 41, 42, 81 
ed. Bywater (Eaton, Ridgeway). 

§7 1276b2 κοινωνία πολιτῶν πο- 
λιτεία9] Ridgeway rightly defends this, 
translating ‘‘For if the state is a kind of 
community, but it (ἡ πόλις) is in fact a 
community possessed by citizens in a 
constitution,” and adducing the MS. text 
of 9 § 14 as another instance of the 
double genitive with κοινωνία. If any 
change is to be made at all, we should 
omit πολιτῶν, which, though grammati- 
cally unobjectionable, i is superfluous and 
somewhat obscures the sense. Usually 
κοινωνία πολιτῶν or κοινωνία has been 
made the subject of the second sentence, 
and κοινωνία πολιτείας or πολιτεία its pre- 
dicate, ‘‘and fellowship (of the citizens) is 
fellowship in 4 constitution” or ‘‘consists 
in a constitution.” SusEM. 

8 8 7 εἶδος ἕτερον τῆς συνθέσεως] 
‘cif the kind of combination be different,” 


ie. if the elements be differently 
combined. 
8 dppovlav] See Exc. Iv on B. 


v(vitt). SusEM. (465) 

In these two modes the notes (φθόγγοι) 
are the same: but the Dorian mode is 
from E to 6, and Ὁ natural is μέση or 
key-note; while the Phrygian mode is 
from Ὁ tod and a is μέση. Comp. Dio 
Chrysost. 11. p. 21 ἁρμονία Δώριος καὶ 


3 ἂν omitted by ID’, δόξειε M® || 
|| The punctuation (comma for full stop after ὀντωνὴ Welldon || 
8 εἶναι omitted by QPT? and P4 (rst hand) || 


6 ἀνθρώπων omitted by 
7 rhs 
9. λέγομεν 


Φρύγιος ἀλλη καὶ Λύδιος. 

89. g εἰ δὴ τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον] 
‘On these principles then it is plain that 
we must affirm the identity of the city by 
a reference to its constitution.” It would 
be unjust to Aristotle to apply to this 
conclusion ἢ in its literal sense his assertion 
6 § 1 2. (523), 7 § 2 (535), 13 § 5 (592)s 
tha: the constitution is nothing but the 
form of government, πολίτευμα, κύριον. 
For the truth is that, like Plato, he 
includes under πολιτεία all which goes to 
condition the form of government as well 
as all that is directly conditioned by it. 
Thus, as Zeller 11 ii DP 551 rightly 
observes, he includes ‘even the main 
‘features of the commonwealth which 
‘find expression in the spirit of the state 
‘administration and in the mode in which 
‘the end of the state is conceived’: see 
τν(ν 1). 8 § § 7. (800), 8§ 3 (806). Thus 
his notion of a polity or πολιτεία is not 
narrower but wider than our notion of a 
constitution. For when we speak with 
scientific precision the term ‘constitution’ 
usually denotes only the particular form 
which the political organism assumes, or 
the sum total of the rules regulating the 
distribution of political functions :—al- 
though no doubt, as a matter of fact, 
the text of a modern constitution does 

* Oncken (11. 121—130) ascribes to him, as his 


real view, almost the exact opposite of this con- 
clusion. 
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1oTov ἔχει τὸν τρέπον, φανερὸν ὅτι μάλιστα λεκτέον τὴν av- (ἢ 
τὴν πόλιν εἰς τὴν πολιτείαν βλέποντας. ὄνομα δὲ καλεῖν (p. 63) 
ἕτερον ἢ ταὐτὸν ἔξεστι καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν κατοικούντων αὐτὴν 
, Ff > , 2. \ Rs A Ἂ \ 
καὶ πάμπαν ἑτέρων ἀνθρώπων. εἰ δὲ δίκαιον διαλύειν ἢ μὴ 
διαλύειν, ὅταν εἰς ἑτέραν πολιτείαν μεταβάλῃ ἡ πόλις, λό- 
15 γος ἕτερος. 


an * a > Z 3 ἐν , > E | ia 
4 τῶν δὲ νῦν εἰρημένων ἐχόμενόν ἐστιν ἐπισκέψασθαι II 


14 μεταβάλῃ πολιτείαν II? Bk, μεταβάλλη II? Bk. 


not fully or exclusively contain constitu- 
tional rules answering to the definition 
just given; but admits all those laws in 
general which, as the fundamental laws 
of the state, appear to demand special 
guarantees. Hence it is that to Aristotle 


no less than to Plato the regulation of . 


education in the spirit of the constitution 
is eminently and essentially a part of the 
constitution : see V(viII). 1§ 1 f. 2. (973), 
vu(Vv). 9 § τι (1641). Thus he by no 
means ignores a state of things in which 
the prevalent morality and education are 
out of harmony with the existing constitu- 
tion, but where such is the case he firmly 
maintains that this existing constitution 
has not yet been fully realized, vi(1V). 
5 § 3, 2. (1216). Again, that he includes 
under the ‘constitution’ the regulation of 
property relations, is perfectly clear from 
IV(VII). c. 9, 10 89. Consult also 2. (190). 

But even when these admissions are 
made, our judgment must be that in 
coming to this conclusion he has again 
(see x7. 82, 296, 339) left too much out 
of sight, nay utterly rejected, ‘the concep- 
tion of the nation as a natural whole,’ to 
use the words of Hildenbrand p. 416. 
However the union of a people into 
one state may have been brought about, 
whether there is mixed nationality, or all 
are of the same stock, we shall never 
cease to regard its constitutional history 
as simply a main element of its history as 
a people: and therefore we shall always 
find it impossible to separate e.g. the 
English constitution from the English 
nation. To us the sentiment here ex- 
pressed will appear outrageous :—that the 
English nation might be superseded by 
another race and yet that so long as the 
same constitution was preserved, there 
would still remain the same state. See 
further Isocr. VII § 14, who calls the con- 
stitutiomthe soul of the state. SusrM.(466) 

13 εἰ δὲ δίκαιον.. λόγος ἕτερος] ‘ But 
whether justice requires us to discharge 
or to repudiate our obligations (§ 2) when 


the state changes to another constitution 
is a different question.’ The point is not 
resumed in the sequel. 

‘* This shows at once the defectiveness 
of Aristotle’s decision. He feels himself 
that after so deciding he could only con- 
sistently answer the present question by 
affirming the justice of repudiation and 
guards himself against-doing so because 
at the same time he does not want to say 
this right out. But in order to have a 
scientific justification for this course he 
should at least have indicated other in- 
stances favouring the other side of the 
question.” SUSEM. (467) 

ce. 4, 5 Ls the virtue of the good man 
identical with that of the good citizen? 
See Azal. p. 109, and Thurot Etudes pp. 
105—I17. 

Plato’s identification of them is a fun- 
damental principle of the Repudlic, im- 
plied in the analogy of the state and the 
individual and particularly evident in the 
treatment of imperfect states and imper- 
fect individuals, B. vill, 1X. Aristotle 
admits it 27 some cases (4 § 9), 1.6. in the 
perfect state; and he no less precisely 
asserts that in most constitutions they are 
distinct (6 § 1), the identity of the goodness 
of the man and of the citizen being only 
coextensive with the active exercise of 
the administrative powers which he en- 
joys. This is in accord with M. &. v. 2. 
11 οὐ γὰρ ἴσως ταὐτὸν ἀνδρί 7 ἀγαθῷ 
εἶναι καὶ πολίτῃ παντί, on which see 
Jackson's so¢te which disposes of Grant’s 
strange view that the author of the ‘Eu- 
demian’ Book v used, with essential dis- 
crepancies, the present chapter and other 
sections of the Politics. 

16 τῶν δὲ νῦν εἰρημένων...18 μὴ τὴν 
αὐτήν] Schlosser’s assertion that this 15 
out of place is quite groundless. On the 
Aristotelian conception, the state is an 
institution for educating » human being, 
or more especially a man (see z. on § 3), 
at once for happiness and for the greatest 
possible fitness or excellence. Hence to 
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πότερον τὴν αὐτὴν ἀρετὴν ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ Kal πολίτου σπου- (II) 
δαίου θετέον, ἢ μὴ τὴν αὐτήν. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ γε τοῦτο τυ- 
χεῖν δεῖ ἕητήσεως, τὴν τοῦ πολίτου τύπῳ τινὶ πρῶτον λη- 
30 πτέον. ὥσπερ οὖν ὃ πλωτὴρ εἷς Tis. τῶν κοινωνῶν ἐστίν, 
β2ούτω καὶ τὸν πολίτην φαμέν. τῶν δὲ πλωτήρων καίπερ ἀνο- 
μοίων ὄντων τὴν δύναμιν (ὃ 
κυβερνήτης, ὃ δὲ πρῳρεύς, ὃ 8 ἄλλην τινὰ ἔχων τοιαύτην 
ἐπωνυμίαν) δῆλον ὡς ὁ μὲν ἀκριβέστατος ἑκάστου ᾿λόγος 
25 idvos ἔσται τῆς ἀρετῆς, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ κοινός τις ἐφαρμό- 
σει πᾶσιν. ἡ γὰρ σωτηρία τῆς ναυτιλίας ἔργον ἐστὶν αὐτῶν 
8 πάντων: τούτου γὰρ ἕκαστος ὀρέγεται τῶν πλωτήρων. ὁμοίως 2 
τοίνυν καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν, καίπερ ἀνομοίων ὄντων, ἡ σωτη- 


μὲν γάρ ἐστιν ἐρέτης, ὃ δὲ 


, ied . 3 3 a ¥ 2 > Ν ς Fs 
= pla τῆς κοινωνίας ἔργον ἐστί, κοινωνία δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ πολιτεία: 
30 διόπερ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀναγκαῖον. εἶναι τοῦ πολίτου πρὸς τὴν πο- 

λιτείαν. εἴπερ οὖν ἔστι πλείω πολιτείας εἴδη, δῆλον ὡς οὐκ 
ἐνδέχεται. τοῦ σπουδαίου πολίτου μίαν ἀρετὴν εἶναι τὴν τε- 
17 ἀγαθοῦ ἀνδρὸς Μ' Susem.!? and perhaps I’ || 19 πρῶτον omitted in ΡῚ (rst 
hand, added by corr. in the margin), rpérepov? Spengel needlessly || 20 κοινῶν ΠῚ ἢ 
23 τὴν τοιαυτὴν fr. || 25 ὅμως Vettori || 28 καὶ omitted by ΓΤ ΜΡ || 30 διὸ P!Il? fr. Bk. 


inquire how far, under any constitution, 
the state can reach this goal touches a 
fundamental point in constitutional theory 
of the utmost generality; and constitu- 
tions may be classified as (1) better or 
best, (2) worse or worst, according as 
they are more or less adapted to this end. 
The present inquiry accordingly serves as 
the basis of the classification of constitu- 
tions in order of merit which follows in 
c. 6, and of the entire theory of the 
separate constitutions. This then, and 
this alone, is precisely the right place for 
cc. 4, 5. That they have defects in the 
execution we are not prepared to deny, 
since Aristotle must have himself intended 
materially to recast them subsequently 
(see z. 4713 compare mz. 473, 478): but 
this intention was never carried out. 
SUSEM. (468) ; 

One glaring defect in the execution is 
the frequent violation of the rule forbid- 
ding the hiatus, which is fairly well ob- 
served in the rest of B. 11. There are 
40 bad cases in c.-4 alone out of a total 
of go odd for the'whole of the book. 

19 τύπῳ τινὶ] in outline. A frequent 
expression: Iv(VII). 16. 12, V(VIII). 7. 2, 
vii(vI). 8. 24, viit(v). 2.1: Mic. Eth, τ. 
§ 3, 3 8.4 παχυλῶς καὶ τύπῳ. ι 

20 The simile of the crew is much 


used by Plato: Rep. vi. 488 a ff., Poli- 
ticus 297 B, E ff.; in the latter passage 
joined with that of the physician which 
is perpetually recurring in B. 111, 

§ 2 22 τὴν δύναμιν is an adverbial 
accus. See 2. on φύσιν I. 12. 2. 

23  KkvBepvijrys] steersman, or pilot, 
answers in some respects more to the 
ship’s captain, as he is skilled in naviga- 
tion (Plato 4. ce.) and responsible for 
the course of the vessel. Whereas the 
ναύκληρος or skipper, usually the owner 
of the ship, although nominally in com- 
mand, need not be a practical seaman. 

§3 27 ὁμοίως τοίνυν κτλ] Some of 
the citizens take part in the administra; 
tion of the state merely as members of 
the popular assembly, others merely as 
judges in the law courts or members of 
the council; others again in a higher 
degree by filling various official posts. 
(Schlosser has strangely mistaken the 
sense: he thinks that the skill of the cap- 
tain, helmsman, helmsman’s assistant in 
the simile answers to the excellence of the 
man; and the performance of a successful 
voyage to civic excellence.) SuSEM. (469) 
_ 28 ἡ σωτηρία τῆς Kow.] the mainte- 
nance of the (political) union. 

30 πρὸς] relative to. Congreve com- 
pares I. 13 § 15. 
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λείαν: τὸν δ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα φαμὲν κατὰ μίαν ἀρετὴν εἶναι (II) 
84 τὴν τελείαν. 
38 μὴ κεκτῆσθαι τὴν ἀρετὴν καθ᾽ ἣν σπουδαῖος ἀνήρ, φανερόν' 

οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ κατ᾿ ἄλλον τρόπον ἔστι διαποροῦντας ἐπελ- 8 
gs Ociv τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον περὶ τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας. εἰ γὰρ 


33 τὸν δ᾽...... 34 τελείαν omitted by M* P36 Οὗ T> fr, Ald. and Ῥ3:4 (rst hand, added 
by corr.? of P? and in the margin of P4, and there τὴν is also above the line) || 


ee \ : ΒΝ by ΠΕ re wv a 
OTL μὲν οὖν ἐνδέχεται πολίτην ὄντα σπουδαῖον 


μίαν omitted by Albert Ar. (?) Bk. (who writes κατ) || εἶναι κατὰ Bk. ἢ} 
omitted by Bk. and P! (1st hand, added by corr.'), for P4see above || 


omitted in fr. ΠῚ (added by p') || 


33 τὸν δ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα] Aristotle 
speaks here continuously of the virtue 
and fitness of the man (ἀνήρ) rather than 
of the human being, because he regards 
the ἀρετὴ of the woman as inferior and 
belonging to a separate species: see 4 
§§ 15—18 7171. (491, 495): 1.13 88 9—11, 
nn. (114 Ὁ, 117, 119). SUSEM. (470) 

8 4 36 ἐπελθεῖν τι or περί τινος are 
separately found: while vill(v). ro. 1 
ἐπελθεῖν καὶ περὶ μοναρχίας ἐξ ὧν φθεί- 
ρεται 15 equivalent to a conjunction of the 
two. The meaning would then be ‘‘to 
review the same question in the case of 
the model state.” Spengel takes περὶ 
with διαποροῦντας ; ‘“‘by raising objec- 
tions to the possibility of the model state.” 
“But the sense seems to require that 
ἐπελθεῖν τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον should mean 
here ‘to arrive at the same result’; and 
if so, παρὰ might be necessary = ‘starting 
from the best constitution’ or ‘from the 
point of view of the best constitution’.” 
SUSEM. 

§5 347 εἰ γὰρ ἐὐύνατόνην For if it be 
impossible that a state should contain 
none but virtuous men, since it is im- 
possible for its citizens to be all alike.” 
But how does this agree with the passages 
quoted in 2. (133) on 11. 2. 4, according 
to which at least approximate equalily of 
the citizens must be assumed in the best 
state? Further (as Thurot p. 108 rightly 
observes) we are told at c. 18 § 1 that 
it had been shown at the outset of the 
discussion (ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις) that 
the virtue and excellence of the man and 
of the citizen of ‘the best state is neces- 
sarily the same, and the reference can 
only be to cc. 4—6 § 1; see 2. (684) on 
18 § τ. We might try to get over the 
contradiction by assuming that at this 
present stage of the discussion, 4 § 5, the 
arguments 270 and com had not all been 
weighed dialectically and the final cor- 
rection, to which c. 18 § 1 refers us back, 


34 τὴν 
36 ἀλλὰ 


37 παρὰ Susem., <xard rov> περὶ Schmidt 


may have fallen out either at the end of 
c. 4* or in the lacuna at c. 13 § 6 (see 
Introd. p. 43 ff. 2. 599). But atc. 6+ § 1 
the statement here made is expressly set 
down as a part of the final result, while 
13 § 6 is too near to 18 § 1 to be meant 
by the words ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις ᾿ λόγοις. 
Should we then rather believe that Aris- 
totle’s genuine discussion is wholly or 
for the most part lost and that cc. 4, 5, 
which replace it, are wholly or in part a 
spurious interpolation? Sober inquiry 
will not easily be reconciled to such a 
desperate and violent step, although 
there is certainly much besides that points 
in this direction: see 8 6 7. (473), ὃ 8 
(478), § τό (491), § 17 (496); 5 8 τ (501). 
But then the only possible alternative is 
to assume that when Aristotle wrote this 
he was not yet clear about his model 
state, and that when making the refer- 
ence in 18 § 1 he had in view not the 
part at present executed but a revised 
version which he intended to make sub- 
sequently but never actually completed. 
For 18 ὃ 1 is in agreement with his re- 
peated declaration subsequently Iv(vII). 
Ὁ ὃ 3, 13 §$ 9, 10, 14 § 8: vi(IVv). 7. 2 
(zn. 684, 808 and /xdrod. p. 51), that in 
fact the best polity is that in which the 
virtue of the citizen coincides with the 
virtue of the man, and the citizens are 
not merely virtuous when judged by the 
standard of their polity, but absolutely 
virtuous and excellent men: and this 
alone is reasoned out logically (see ἡ). 
468). This of course does not at all 
affect the proposition that in the best 
state, as elsewhere, the citizens are not 


* Not directly after 4 § 5, as Thurot thinks, 
for the rest of chapter 4 from § 7 to the end 
would not agree with that supposition. Then it 
is presupposed that hitherto the two sorts of ex- 
wallence have been declared to be not absolutely 
the same even in the ideal state. 

+ As suggested by Susemihl in Compos. der 
arist, Pol. p. 24 f. κι. (24). 
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> , 3 4 " 
ἀδύνατον ἐξ ἁπάντων σπουδαίων ὄντων εἶναι πόλιν, δεῖ δ᾽ ἕκα- (II) 
ποιεῖν, δὲ ἀπ᾽ ἐπει- 
\ NF ἢ a 
40 δὴ ἀδύνατον ὁμοίους εἶναι πάντας τοὺς πολίτας, «δεῖ δ᾽ ἕκα- 
\ yo \ a a ; 
39 στον τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἔργον εὖ ποιεῖν, τοῦτο δὲ dm’ ἀρετῆς"» οὐκ ἂν 
Μ > Ἂν , , Ν > τῇ ᾽ a \ Ee \ ἣν 
12772 Εἰ ἀρετὴ pla πολίτου καὶ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ. τὴν μὲν γὰρ τοῦ 
¥ t “ 
σπουδαίου πολίτου δεῖ πᾶσιν ὑπάρχειν (οὕτω γὰρ ἀρίστην 
3 a - \ n 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὴν πόλιν), τὴν δὲ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς TOD ἀγα- (p. 64) 
ς΄ νῷ ? \ Ps a 
+006 ἀδύνατον, εἰ μὴ πάντας ἀναγκαῖον ἀγαθοὺς εἶναι τοὺς 
> a 
86 ἐν τῇ σπουδαίᾳ πόλει πολίτας. [ἔτι ἐπεὶ ἐξ ἀνομοίων ἡ πό- 4 
ZA a 2 ‘ 
ds, ὥσπερ ξῷον εὐθὺς ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος καὶ ψυχὴ ἐκ 
Xo \ Lae 2 \ > κα εὖ > ‘ ἢ: \ Ν 
Gyou καὶ ὀρέξεως καὶ οἰκία ἐξ ἀνδρὶς καὶ γυναικὸς καὶ 
ia! ? , ᾿ 
κτῆσις ἐκ δεσπότου καὶ δούλου, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ πό- 
> ¢ , 
9 ds ἐξ ἁπάντων te τούτων καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἐξ ἄλλων ἀνομοίων 


39 στὸν τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἔργον εὖ τοῦτο ἀρετῆς, 


38 δυνατὸν Bernays [δεῖ δ᾽...... 


πολίτας Thurot 
Spengel || ὁμοίως P16 Οὐ Τὺ ἢ 


39 ἀρετῆς transposed to follow 40 
Ι 40 ἐπειδὴ δὲ Pl, ἐπεὶ δὲ TI? fr. Ar., ἐπεὶ δ᾽ Bk. Bernays, ἐπεὶ 
39 αὑτὸν II? Bk., αὐτὸν I, αὐτὸν fr. 
1277 ἃ τ μία ἀρετὴ I? fr.Bk. || πολίτου <re orovialov> Schmidt || 
P! (1st hand), perhaps right: yp. πόλιν corr. in the margin of P! ἢ} 


3 πολιτείαν 
4 <dyédpas> 


ἀγαθοὺς ὃ Susem., ὁμοίους Bernays, perhaps right || 5 πολίτας * * Thurot; but see 


Comm. 2. (471) and (471 *) | 
(473). Thurot suspected the 8. || 


all equally virtuous men, but it does 
affect the much more illogical inference 
that the inferior citizens of the best state 
have only civic virtue. On the contrary 
here the degree of civic excellence also 
must be regulated by that of individual 
excellence, and the special nature of the one 
by the special nature of the other: and one 
consequence of this.is that which Aristotle 
in complete accordance with the facts 
lays down as a criterion of the best state, 
viz. that in its administration each is 
employed according to his special faculties 
and capacities and assigned to his right 
place. It may thence be inferred that 
Aristotle had no intention of permitting 
all the members of the governing civic 
body in the pattern state to fill all the 
various public offices in rotation, but 
that he assumed that this most virtuous 
civic body would always elect to par- 
ticular state offices the fittest and most 
virtuous of its members. Cp. εἰ 8 8 2. 
(569). Consequently it must be allowed 
that the officers of state in the perfect 
city do not represent the union of the 
virtue of the citizen and of the man, 
as is here stated, but rather that they 
represent the highest and most perfect 
degree of this union: and so far from 


Il. 


[ἔτι ἐπεὶ... 


... 12 παραστάτου] Susem.; see Comm. 72. 
8 [xrjots] Bernays, [κτῆσις ἐκ] Welldon 


being erroneous it is quite correct to say 
that Aristotle includes in this polity 
those who are not yet elected but are 
still eligible to such a position. Only they 
do not actually attain a complete con- 
firmation of this highest individual virtue 
(which is at the same time the highest 
civic virtue) until they are elected to 
office: cp. further 7. (521) on 111. §. Io. 
Nor should we forget that at Iv(VI1). 14. 
8 2. (g02) Aristotle makes only the 
virtue of the ruler (πολιτικοῦ καὶ ἄρχον- 
ros) equivalent to the virtue of the man: 
in the best state the rulers are primarily 
the popular assembly composed of the 
elder citizens, but in a still higher degree 
the men selected out of it who are elected 
to offices of state. SusEM. (471) 

40 ὁμοίους] Seen.on 11. 2.3,1261a 24. 

§6 127726 εὐθὺς --ἴον instance, like 
αὐτίκα. ‘The first instance that comes to 
hand. 

7 ὀρέξεως] Appetite, or impulse; here 
put for the irrational part of the soul in 
general (Eaton). See 2. (40) on 1. 5. 6. 
SuseEM. (472) 

9 ἐξ ἁπάντων τε.. εἰδῶν] But these 
constituents are not all citizens in the 
sense of the definition given c. 1 § 2, and 
yet this alone is material here (Thwot), 


24 
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* , \ i = »: al a 
avaykn μὴ μίαν εἰναν THY τῶν πολιτῶν (II) 
ty ION lal a 
ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τῶν χορευτῶν κορυφαίου καὶ 
z , ΄ \ / € a ᾽ ς ΓΝ, \ 
§ 7 παραστάτου. διότι μὲν τοίνυν ἁπλῶς οὐχ ἡ αὐτή, φανερὸν 5 
ΕΣ ᾽ ἫΝ. Ψ' \ ¢ δ \ » Ν x 
αλλ apa ἔσται τινὸς ἡ αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ πολίτου TE 
΄ \ > ὃ \ ὃ, / ν \ ὃ μ᾿ \ Μ᾿ \ 
σπουδαίου Kal ἀνδρὸς σπουδαίου; φαμὲν δὴ τὸν ἄρχοντα τὸν 
a 5. x * ,2 06 \ ΄ \ δὲ \ 
15 σπουδαῖον εἶναι ἀγαθὸν καὶ φρόνιμον, τὸν δὲ πολιτικὸν 
2 »" > t 4, \ t > 3 \ © 4 ἢ 
8.8 ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι φρόνιμον. καὶ τὴν παιδείαν δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἑτέραν εἷ- 
Ψ t ἂν ad \ , - fal ov 
ναι λέγουσί τινες ἄρχοντος, ὥσπερ καὶ φαίνονται οἱ τῶν βασιλέων 
cn e ‘ \ \ , Ν 2 if Δ 
υἱεῖς ἱππικὴν καὶ πολεμικὴν παιδευέμενοι, καὶ Εὐριπίδης φησὶ 


μή μοι τὰ κομψὰ....., 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧν πόλει δεῖ, 


89 ὡς οὖσάν τινα ἄρχοντος παιδείαν. 


το συνέστηκεν εἰδῶν' 
πάντων ἀρετήν, 


ἐκ τούτων" 


> & ᾧ 3 4 ἃ \ oo» 
εἰ δὴ ἡ αὐτὴ ἀμετὴ ap-6 
, 3 n x 2 \ b la ,ὔ 7 Ν Ν 
ar χοντός Te ἀγαθοῦ καὶ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ, πολίτης δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ 
ἢ ἃ ῃ ᾽ ε ἃ. ἃ. ἃ "» € a Ὁ τ ς ψῳ , 
0 ἀρχόμενος, οὐχ ἢ αὐτὴ ἂν εἴη ATA@S πολίτου καὶ ἀνδρός, 
A v4 kA > εἶ 
τινὸς μέντοι πολίτου: οὐ γὰρ ἡ αὐτὴ ἄρχοντος καὶ πολίτου, 


12 λαυροστάτου ἢ Schmidt || 


ΠΡ ΒΙκ. || 18 πολεμικὴν] πολιτικὴν Gottling || 
Bk. || 20 δὲ I? Ar. Bk., εἰ de αὐτὴ fr. 
Tl? fr. Bk. || 


ἁπλώς omitted by IP || 
|| <dvdpa> ἀγαθὸν Biicheler, which Iaccept || τόν τε Susem. |] 
πολίτην οὐκ Congreve, followed by Bernays _ || 


15 ἀγαθὸν εἶναι II? fr. Bk. 
πολιτικὸν] 

17 τοῦ added before ἄρχοντος by 
19 κομψὰ....... Spengel, κόμψ᾽ Il? fr. 
ἀρετὴ omitted in ΠῚ |] 


(ist hand, but μόνου is added by corr.1, and the whole erased by p! in the margin), 


yp. τοῦ δυναμένου ἄρχειν μόνον P4 in the margin. 


In fact this whole argument is so absurd 
that I cannot bring myself to attribute it 
to Aristotle. In the case treated in 77. 
(501) on 111. 5. 1, there is an essential 
difference. The interpolation may be 
due to a gross misapprehension of II. 2. 3: 
comp. 2. (133). SUSEM. (473) 

8 7 13 GAN dpa ἔσται τινὸς κτλ] 
“Shall we say then that there is a par- 
ticular case in which there is the same 
excellence in a good citizen and a good 
man?” 

15 ἀγαθὸν καὶ φρόνιμον] As distin- 
guished from φρόνιμος, ἀγαθός refers to 
moral virtue (cp. 2. 40). Just in the 
same way at 11 ὃ 2 we have ἀρετῆς καὶ 
φρονήσεως in combination; where ἀρετή 
is ‘virtue’ simply, 7. ¢. moral virtue. Cp. 
γι. (565) and 2. (703) on 1V(VII). 1. 10. 
On the relation of φρόνησις (Prudence, 
Insight) as the virtue of the practical in- 
tellect to the moral virtues see 77. (45, 
112, 115). Further comp. ml. 4 § 18 
with 222. (493, 497, 498). SusEM. (474) 

τό φρόνιμον] Cp. Wc. Eth. vi. 5. 5, 
διὰ τοῦτο Περικλέα καὶ τοὺς τοιούτους φρο- 
νίμους οἰόμεθα εἶναι, ὅτι τὰ αὑτοῖς ἀγαθὰ 
καὶ τὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις δυνανται θεωρεῖν, 


Evidently a gloss 


εἶναι δὲ τοιούτους ἡγούμεθα τοὺς olxovo- 
μικοὺς καὶ τοὺς πολιτικούς : 7b. VI. c. 8, 
which treats fully of φρόνησις or Practical 
Wisdom: Plato Polttic. 292 Ὁ, 294A 
ἄνδρα τὸν μετὰ φρονήσεως βασιλικόν 
(Eaton). SusEM. (475) 

8 8 17 λέγουσί tives] Whether these 
were authors, is doubtful. SusEm. (476) 
Mr Wyse finds the reference in Ps.-Plato 
First Alc. 121 D ff.; the special education 
of the Persian and Spartan kings. 

18 Evpurl8nys] In the Aeolus, Frag. 
16 Nauck. Further comp. Iv(v11). 14. 
I, 2. (891). SUSEM. (477) 

19 τὰ κομψὰ sc. ποικίλοι γενοίατο] 
let them not become versatile in accom- 
plishments. 

§9 20 εἰ δὴ ἡ αὐτὴ κτλΊὶ Far more 
just is Aristotle’s admission ν1π("). 9.1 
that the moral virtue of the ruler also 
varies with the different constitutions, so 
that except in the best state he does not 
possess the single absolute moral virtue of 
the man, but only a virtue conditioned in 
such and such a way, ἐν ἑκάστῃ πολιτείᾳ 
τὴν πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν (Thurot). Cp. 
n. (1630). SUSEM. (478) 

23 τινὸς μέντοι πολίτου] ‘but in a 


22 ἁπλῶς ἂν εἴη. 
23 τοῦ δυναμένου ἄρχειν μόνου inserted after μέντοι by T M® and P} 


TIE. 4. 11] 1977 ἃ 10-- 1577 ἃ 31. 371 
Ξε καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως ᾿Ιάσων ἔφη πεινῆν ὅτε μὴ τυραννοῖ, ὡς (II) 
’ ᾿ > ’ bey 
ὃ 10 οὐκ ἐπιστάμενος ἰδιώτης εἶναι. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐπαινεῖταί γε τὸ Ἰ 
¥ 
δύνασθαι ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι, καὶ πολίτου δοκίμου ἡ ἀρετὴ 
, , ᾿ A 
εἶναι τὸ δύνασθαι καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι καλῶς. εἰ οὖν 
= \ n a , A 
THY μὲν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἀνδρὸς τίθεμεν ἀρχικήν, τὴν δὲ τοῦ πο- 
rd δ 
δϑιι λίτον ἄμφω, οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἄμφω ἐπαινετὰ ὁμοίως. ἐπεὶ οὖν 
30 πότε δοκεῖ ἀμφότερα καὶ οὐ ταὐτὰ δεῖν τὸν ἄρχοντα μαν- 
θάνειν καὶ τὸν ἀρχόμενον, τὸν δὲ πολίτην ἀμφότερ᾽ ἐπί- 
24 ἴσως omitted in Il (added by the corrector of Ρ!), [tows] Susem.) || τυραννεῖ 
It’ and P? (rst hand, altered by corr) |} 26 δοκίμου ἡ] δοκεῖ ἡ Giphanius, doxe? 
μὲν ἡ Zwinger, δοκεῖ που ἡ Welldon following Jackson, δοκεῖ αὕτη Rassow (cp. 
§ 15, 1277 Ὁ 15), δοκεῖ δοκίμου ἡ Bernays. On this whole paragraph cp. Quaest. crit. 
coll, p. 387 f. || 27 οὖν] δὲ Susem. || 29 ἐπεὶ] ἕως Schlosser, ὅτι Koraes, εἰ μὲν 
Rassow, εἰ Susem. Yet ἐπεὶ may be right, if the lacuna after 32 ἀμφοῖν is much 
larger than the mere loss of τοῦτο viv σκοπῶμεν or something equivalent; or if 
Welldon’s conjecture below is right || 30 ποτὲ δοκεῖ κτλ] apparently corrupt, 
Bernays translates as if he read ποτὲ μὲν Soxe?...... 31 ποτὲ δὲ τὸν πολίτην κτλ; 
ἀποδέχεσθαι Set? Susem.? doubtfully; <moré> οὐ ταὐτὰ Welldon, much more 


probably, if 29 ἐπεὶ is right || ἀμφότερα] ἕτερα Koraes, ἄμφω ἕτερα Bernays, 


highly probable ἢ} || [οὐ] Rassow, [καὶ] Spengel: if so, 


τόν re in place of τὸν δὲ || 


specific citizen.’ The gloss fairly gives 
the sense. 

24 Ἰάσων] The famous tyrant of 
Pherae in Thessaly, who attempted to 
carry out a policy in Greece similar to that 
afterwards followed by Philip of Macedon. 
He came to the throne belore B.c. 378 
and was assassinated in 370. See Curtius 
έν WV. pp. 443—451 ΕΣ tr., and Krafft’s 
Art. ‘Jason of Pherae’ in Pauly’s Rea/- 
encyclopadie. Géottling recalls another 
saying of his cited by Aristotle Afez. 1. 
12. 31, 1373 ἃ 25, that he must do some 
wrong in order to have the power to do 
much right. Susem. (479) 

ἔφη] Not φησί, as it would be, if 
the quotation came from a tragedy. 

πεινῆν... ἰδιώτης εἶναι} ‘‘he must starve 
if he were not on the throne, implying 
that he had never learnt the trade of 
being a subject.” Eaton compares the 
saying of Astyages to Harpagos, and of 
Demaratos to Leotychides Herod. 1. 
129, VI. 67 and what is related of Theras 
76. 1v. 147: and Aeschyl. Prom. 926; but 
in all these cases the point is essentially 
different. SUSEM. (480) Even Grote 
is caught rapping here, for he represents 
Jason as saying that he felt hunger until 
he became despot (111. p. 36 #.). 


καὶ] κἂν Schlosser 
31 ἀμφότερα Ρ15.4, ἀμφότερον Q>T? 


810 25 ἀλλὰ μὴν...) καλῶς] Eaton 
compares Ρ]. Laws 1. 643 Ε: τὴν πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν ἐκ παίδων παιδείαν, ποιοῦσαν 
ἐπιθυμητήν τε καὶ ἐραστὴν τοῦ πολίτην 
γενέσθαι τέλεον, ἄρχειν τε καὶ ἄρχεσθαι 
ἐπιστάμενον μετὰ δίκης. SUSEM. (481) 

47 εἰ οὖν...290 οὐκ dv εἴη ἄμφω 
ἐπαινετὰ ὁμοίως] "“1{ then we Jay down 
that the excellence of a good man is that 
of rule, while the excellence of a citizen is 
that of both,” ruling and being ruled, 
“they cannot both be equally praise- 
worthy.” It is the virtue of the good 
man which alone is one and perfect, § 3 
τὸν ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα φαμὲν κατὰ μίαν ἀρετὴν 
εἶναι τὴν τελείαν. Of civic virtue this is 
true only in so far as it denotes the ex- 
cellence of rule (here declared to be rhe 
excellence of the citizen), but not in so 
far as it is the excellence displayed in 
due obedience. This latter then is a 
subordinate excellence. SuSEM. (482) 

§ 11 Welldon, reading 29 ἐπεὶ οὖν 
mote δοκεῖ ἀμφότερα καί <ore> οὐ 
ταὐτὰ δεῖν κτλ, translates ‘‘Since then it 
seems that there are some cases where 
ruler and subject ought to learn both (rule 
and subjection) and other cases where they 
ought [each] to learn only one.” But this 
strains οὐ ταὐτά -- γοἵἱ both the same. 


24—2 
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στασθαι καὶ μετέχειν ἀμφοῖν, * * κἀντεῦθεν ἂν κατίδοι τίς. (1) 
ἔστι γὰρ ἀρχὴ δεσποτική' ταύτην δὲ τὴν περὶ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα 8 

34 λέγομεν, ἃ 
812 ἀλλὰ χρῆσθαι μᾶλλον: θάτερον δὲ καὶ ἀνδραποδώδες. 
δὲ θάτερον ὑπηρετεῖν τὰς 
πράξεις. δούλου δὲ εἴδη πλείω λέγομεν: αἱ γὰρ ἐργασίαι 
πλείου. ὧν ν μέρος κατέχουσιν οἱ χερνῆτες" οὗτοι δ᾽ 
εἰσίν, ὥσπερ σημαίνει καὶ τοὔνομα αὐτούς, οἱ ζῶντες ἀπὸ 
τογγυτῶν χειρῶν, ἐν οἷς 6 βάναυσος τεχνίτης ἐστίν. διὸ παρ᾽ 
ἐνίοις οὐ μετεῖχον οἱ δημιουργοὶ τὸ παλαιὸν ἀρχῶν, πρὶν 
818 δῆμον γενέσθαι τὸν ἔσχατον. ¢ 


na > ¥ Ἂν vw 3 ᾿ a 
ποιεῖν ἐπίστασθαι τὸν ἄρχοντ᾽ οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον, (p. 6s) 
, 
λέγω 
καὶ διακονικὰς 


τὸ δύνασθαι 


Ta μὲν οὖν ἔργα τῶν ἀρχο- 
μένων οὕτως οὐ δεῖ [τὸν ἀγαθὸν] οὐδὲ. τὸν πολιτικὸν οὐδὲ 
5 τὸν πολίτην [τὸν ἀγαθὸν] μανθάνειν, εἰ μή ποτε χρείας χάριν 
αὐτῷ πρὸς αὑτόν: οὐ γὰρ ἔτι συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι τοτὲ μὲν 


oc 


32 κατένθεν Μ', τοὐντεῦθεν II? fr. Ar. Bk. Bernays—evidently a mistaken conjecture 
for κἀντεῦθεν obliterating the clear traces left of a lacuna; ἐντεῦθεν Koraes Rassow 
ll 33 [ἔστι...... 1277 Ὁ 8 ἐλευθέρων] Congreve || 34 λέγομεν ἃ Lambin, λεγόμενα 
T'HAr. || 38 χερνῆται p' and P4 (corrector) || 39 αὐτὸς P3 (τοὶ hand, emended by 
a later hand), αὐτῶν or αὐτὸ Montecatino 

1277 Ὁ 4 ἀγαθὸν] ἄρχοντα Rassow, [τὸν ὠγαθὸν] Susem.4, [ἀγαθὸν οὐδὲ τὸν] Susem.?, 
οὔτε πολιτικὸν οὔτε πολίτην τὸν ἀγαθὸν Spengel, [οὐδὲ τὸν πολίτην τὸν ἀγαθὸν] 
Thurot || 5. [τὸν ἀγαθὸν] Welldon Susem.4 || 6 γὰρ ἔτι] γάρ τοι Riese || τοτὲ 
ΠΤ. 7 τοτὲ Riese, τὸν......τὸν I'M Ar. Bk. Susem.}, cp. the variants 1v(VII). 14 § 5 
1332 Ὁ 37, τῶν......«τῶν Lindau, wrongly 

* π 


κἀντεῦθεν κτλ] Quite apart 
from the distinct possibility of a longer 
omission, we may eke out the sense as 
follows: ‘‘but the citizen’s knowledge 
and experience of both <is now the 
question before us, > and may be under- 
stood from what follows.” SuSEM. (483) 

33 ἔστι γὰρ ἀρχὴ δεσποτική] Not 
‘despotic’ rule, which would mean in 
English rule over a state. ‘ For there is 
a rule of master over slave and this we 
say is concerned with the drudgery which 
the ruler need not necessarily know how 
to perform, but rather to employ: the 
former would even be degrading. I 
mean by the former the ability actually 
(xal=even) to serve in domestic func- 
tions.” 

τὰ ἀναγκαῖα] More clearly expressed 
11.6 § 5, τὰ ἔργα τὰ ἀναγκαῖα: cp. 1. 7 
ὃ 3: 

35 ἀλλὰ χρῆσθαι μᾶλλον] Cp. 1. 7 
$§ 3, 4, 8 § 2 xx. (63, 68): also Xen. 
Oecon. c. 12. SUSEM. (484) 

Plato Politic. 259 C ws βασιλεὺς ἅπας 
χερσὶ καὶ ξύμπαντι τῷ σώματι σμίκρ᾽ ἄττα 


εἰς τὸ κατέχειν τὴν ἀρχὴν δύναται πρὸς τὴν 
τῆς ψυχῆς σύνεσιν καὶ ῥώμην. 

θάτερον δὲ καὶ ἀνδ.1] The other (the 
ΓΝ ἢ would inspire the servile spirit 
mentioned in 7. (43) on I. 5. 8. 
5 §§ 2, 3. SUSEM. (485) 

812 38 dv ἕν μέρος κατέχουσιν of 
χερνῆτες] Cp. 1. 13 88 12, 13 with 7172. 
(103, 122) and 11. 5 § 4 with 5. (507). 
SusEM. (486) 

1277b2 τὸ παλαιὸν] An adverbial 
accus. of time, as τὸ ἀρχαῖον 1. 2 ὃ 7. 
This was the state of things at Athens 
under Solon’s constitution. 

3 δῆμον τὸν ἔσχατον] The most 
advanced democracy which by gradual 
development was usually the final out- 
come of the more moderate democracy : 
see II. 12. 3 #. (406) and the passages 
cited in 77. (400, 406). SusEM. (487) 

§ 13 5 εἰ μή ποτε χρείας κτλ] “ex- 
cept in certain cases for his private use.” 
Comp. Iv(vi1). 14. 7 with 27. (g00, go1) 
and ν(ν 11). 2. 6 with . (983). SuUSEM. 
(488) 

6 od γὰρ ἔτι] for (if he learns them 


See III. 
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, rt a u 
δεσπότην τοτὲ δὲ δοῦλον. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τις ἀρχὴ καθ᾽ ἣν ἄρχει (II) 
a ς / a , a“ 
$14 τῶν ὁμοίων τῷ γένει καὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων. ταύτην γὰρ λέ- 
= τ - 
youev εἶναι τὴν πολιτικὴν ἀρχήν, ἣν δεῖ τὸν ἄρχοντα ἀρ- 
# a e a 
10 χόμενον μαθεῖν, οἷον ἱππαρχεῖν ἱππαρχηθέντα, στρατη- 
a ’ 
γεῖν στρατηγηθέντα καὶ ταξιαρχήσαντα λοχαγήσαντα. 
ὃ \ λέ : a a # nd " μων v \ 
v0 λέγεται καὶ τοῦτο καλῶς, ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν εὖ ἄρξαι μὴ 
> n 
SiS ἀρχθέντα. τούτων δὲ ἀρετὴ μὲν ἑτέρα, δεῖ δὲ τὸν πολίτην τὸ 
τὸν ἀγαθὸν ἐπίστασθαι καὶ δύνασθαι καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχε- 
- θ \ oe > \ ᾿ \ \ a , 3 
13 σθαι, καὶ αὕτη ἀρετὴ πολίτου, τὸ τὴν τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρ- 
gis χὴν ἐπίστασθαι ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα. καὶ ἀνδρὸς δὴ ἀγαθοῦ ἄμφω. 


\ 
Kab 


το καὶ before στρατηγεῖν Susem.!-*, misled by the ver- 
12 6i0<xai> P+ Q> Τὴ Bk. 


ἡ <«xal>ris? Susem. || 
sions of William and Ar. || 


for his private use) the objection that he 
is at one moment master and at another 
slave no longer applies. 

ὁμοίων τῷ yéve=his peers, his 
equals by birth. This healthy conception 
of πολιτικὴ ἀρχὴ is in accord with the 
soundest traditions of Greek political life 
and the presupposition of the free state or 
republic in the widest sense. 

814 το ἱππαρχεῖν κτλ] ‘In Athens (and 
here too Aristotle has before him especial- 
ly the circumstances of the Athenian 
state) the infantry of the city militia con- 
sisted of ten τάξεις, one from each φυλή 
(see 7. 451), and perhaps themselves 
called φυλαί. They corresponded to our 
battalions or regiments, and were each 
under the command of a ταξίαρχος. Each 
such τάξις was divided into λόχοι or com- 
panies, as we should call them, and their 
commanders were called Aoxayol. The 
command of the cavalry was given to two 
ἵππαρχοι, and under them were ten 
φύλαρχοι, one for each tribe. The gene- 
rals, στρατηγοί, were ten in number 
elected annually, Originally they com- 
manded the ten τάξεις : but between 460 
and 455 B.C. they took a wholly different 
position and became from that time the 
highest executive politico-military officers. 
Evidently it was at the same time that 
the ταξίαρχοι were created, to assume 
what had been earlier the functions of the 
στρατηγοί: of whom after this period 
only a few took the field, one having 
the supreme command, if it was not 
divided amongst them: or one might 
carry on war in one district, another in 
another. Subsequently as a rule only 
one took the field each year. See Scho- 
mann Antiquities p. 420 f., 422, 424 f, 


J. Ὁ. Droysen Odservations on the Athe- 
nian στρατηγοί in Hermes 1X. 1874. pp. 
1—21, ν. Wilamowitz dus Aydathen pp. 
57—67, and vi(vi). 8 15 γε. (1473). 
SUSEM. (489) 

12 λέγεται krA] Comp. Iv(viI). 14. 
6 f. 2. (898) ff. This saying is attributed 
to Solon by Apollodorus in Diog. Laert. 1. 
60, Stob. Flor. XLVI, 22 (Eaton), but 
hardly on good evidence. SusEM. (490) 

8 16 τό καὶ ἀνδρὸς δὴ κτλ] Both 
belong to a good man, because individual 
excellence is one with the political excel- 
lence of the ruler: but this cannot be 
attained without the previous acquisition 
of excellence in obeying as a subject. 
But, Thurot objects, in that case the 
excellence of the man coincides with the 
complete excellence of the citizen. And 
it is meant to be so, and the best consti- 
tution tends to this end: only here, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s view, the virtue of the 
citizen who is governed is as such in all 
cases a civic virtue and yet does not amount 
to true individual virtue. It was shown 
in 22. (471) that this latter is an untenable 
position, given up by Aristotle himself in 
the course of his exposition: but the 
censure which may be properly pro- 
nounced upon him here is also confined 
to this. This mistake is closely connect- 
ed with the fact that Aristotle, going in 
truth beyond his own real opinion (see 
n. 120) represents the specific difference 
between the lower virtue of the woman 
and the higher virtue of the man, 1. 13 
88 7, 9, 10, v2. (114 Ὁ, 117, £19) 50 as to 
imply that the former is shown exclu- 
sively in obeying and serving, and the 
latter in ruling and commanding. Comp. 
nt. (470). SuSEM. (491) 
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‘ > rg & _ ἢ \ , 3 a 
καὶ εἰ ἕτερον εἶδος σωφροσύνης καὶ δικαιοσύνης ἀρχικῆς (I) 
καὶ [γὰρ] ἀρχομένου μὲν ἐλευθέρου δέ, δῆλον ὅτι οὐ μία 
ἂν εἴη ἤθους ἀρετή, ἀλλ᾽ εἴδη 
Ww > nv Μ ‘| vw A “9 \ \ 
"οἔχουσα καθ᾿ ἃ ἄρξει καὶ ἄρξεται, ὥσπερ ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυ- 
x aan t Ν ed ig t ‘ Ἀ + 
§17 varxds ἑτέρα σωφροσύνη καὶ ἀνδρία (δόξαι yap ἂν εἶναι 
δειλὸς ἀνήρ, εἰ ἀνδρεῖος εἴη ὥσπερ γυνὴ ἀνδρεία, 
καὶ γυνὴ ἀκόλαστος, εἰ οὕτω κοσμία εἴη ὥσπερ ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγα- 
θός, ἐπεὶ οἰκονομία ἑτέρα ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικός" 
me \ με lal + Ἑ yy > ,΄ 
“μὲν γὰρ κτᾶσθαι τῆς δὲ φυλάττειν ἔργον ἐστίν)" 
νησις ἄρχοντος ἴδιος ἀρετὴ μόνη. 


τοῦ οἷον δικαιοσύνη, 


a 
OUT@S 


καὶ τοῦ 
ἡ δὲ φρό- τι 


τὰς γὰρ ἄλλας ἔοικεν 


18 [yap] Gottling, τῆς Ὁ Susem., γὰρ -- ἄρχοντος xal> Bernays. The latter fol- 
lowing all previous editors, except Gottling, punctuates with a comma alter 16 ἄμφω 
and a colon after 17 ἀρχικῆς || 19 τοῦ ἤθους Susem., τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ I (before δῆλον ὅτι) 
Il Ar. Bk., καὶ ἄρχοντος Rassow || 20 ws γὰρ ΠΙ, ἄλλως ὥσπερ pt in the margin ἢ} 
23 ἀκόλαστος Susem., Trieber independently, apparently also Ar. ihonesta: see 
Bonitz Zettsch. f. Gymnasialw, XXV1I, 1872. 893—895, Susem. and Bonitz 7b. XXvII. 
1873. 7973 ἄλαλος P4 Susem.? (in the text), λάλος ΠῚ Bk., ἄλλος P23Q>T>, ἄλλως 


Ald. 


Schmidt saw that the text was corrupt, and what sense the context required : 


see Comm. and Susemihl Quaest. crit. cull. p. 389 


11 σωφροσύνης] See 7. (206 b) on 
Il. 6.9. SUSEM. (492) 

19 τοῦ ἤθους ἀρετή] Moral virtue as 
distinguished from the practical wisdom 
of § 17. See onl. 5 8 6 2. (40), § 9 (45), 
13 § 6 (112), § 18 (115): Tl. 4 § 7 (474 
ff.). SusEM. (493) 

εἴδη ἔχουσα κτλ] ‘Clearly there will 
not be simply one form of a moral virtue 
like justice but it will have branches, one 
to regulate ruling and the other to regu- 
late being ruled.” <A distinction quite 
correct in itself (Schlosser). 5 5ΕΜ. (494) 

The adoption of Bernays’ suggestions 
would slightly modify the translation of 
§ 16: ‘‘ And both, viz. to rule and to be 
ruled, belong to the honest man, although 
a different sort of temperance and justice 
is shown in ruling <and in being ruled>. 
Foritisclearthata virtue, ¢.g. justice, isnot 
one and the same in the ruler and the free- 
man who is subject to rule (καὶ yap « ἄρ- 
χοντος καὶ > ἀρχομένου), but has branches 
which regulate rule and obedience, just as 
temperance and courage are distinct when 
shown in man and in woman.” Antis- 
thenes maintained the contrary : that the 
virtue of both is identical. 

8 117 21 σωφροσύνη here = parsimony, 
like σωφρόνως 11. 6 §§ 8,9. So also 23 
κοσμία ‘orderly’ =parsimonious, frugal, 
and ἀκόλαστος (the opposite quality) = 
prodigal, extravagant. 


23 οὕτω koopa] ‘only just as fru- 
gal.” It follows that the difference of 
degree between the virtue of the man 
and of the woman (see on I. 13. 7 71. 
114 Ὁ, Ill. 4. 3 71. 470) is not of sucha 
kind that all particular moral virtues are 
less developed, or need to be less de- 
veloped, in the woman but such that in 
some cases the woman must possess a 
larger share than the man. SuUSEM. (495) 

24 οἰκονομία ἑτέρα] It is only with 
difficulty that this assertion can be har- 
monized with B. 1. cc. 8—10: see Exc. 
1, to B. 1. p. 210. ‘See also Xenoph. 
Alent. U. 7. 12—14, Oecon. 7” (Eaton). 
SusEM. (496) 

25 ἡ δὲ φρόνησις] By this must of 
course be understood simply skill in 
governing: that is, practical wisdom only 
so far as it has to do with life in the 
house, a community or a state, to the ex- 
clusion of the private life of the indi- 
vidual. There can be no moral virtue in 
social life without this kind of intellectual 
virtue (Schlosser). See 1, 5. 9 2. (48), 
1. 13 ἃ 6 (112), § 8 (115): 111. 4. 7 7,71. 
(474-5). Comp. Mic. £th. vi. ro. 2 ἡ 
μὲν γὰρ φρόνησις ἐπιτακτική ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ 
σύνεσις κριτικὴ μόνον ; also 7ι.(498): VI. 4. 
14 ἢ. (1186), and Ahed. 1. 11. 27, 1371 Ὁ 
27, ἀρχικὸν τὸ φρονεῖν. Further references 
are ὃ 8 of this chapter and Iv(VII), 9. 5 7. 
(810). SuseM. (497) 


III. 5. 1] 1277 b 17—1277 Ὁ 38. 375 


Kowas καὶ τῶν τῶν (II) 

9 , 

ἀρχόντων, ἀρχομένου δέ γε 

+ 4 x 5! + 

ἀλλὰ δόξα ἀληθής: ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ς δ᾽ ΝΜ 3 \ ς lg 

vos, 6 ἄρχων αὐλητὴς ὁ χρώμειος. 

Ἑ 3X ᾿ \ & ὃ ν ᾽ n Ἂς , ὃ ᾿ Ry 

Ὦ αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ avopos ἀγαθοῦ καὶ πολίτον σπουδαίου ἢ 

ς- ‘ a a ᾿ , 

ἑτέρα, καὶ πῶς ἡ αὐτὴ καὶ πῶς ἑτέρα, φανερὸν ἐκ τού- 

ὅ των: περὶ δὲ τὸν πολίτην ἔτι λείπεταί τις τῶν ἀποριῶν. III 

¢ 3 a \ ! 4 & a 4 

ὡς ἀληθῶς γὰρ πότερον πολίτης ᾧ κοινωνεῖν ἔξ- 

ἐστιν ἀρχῆς, ἢ καὶ τοὺς βαναύσους πολίτας θετέον; εἰ μὲν 

οὖν καὶ τούτους θετέον οἷς μὴ μέτεστιν ἀρχῶν, οὐχ οἷόν 

τε παντὸς εἶναι πολίτου τὴν τοιαύτην ἀρετήν (οὗτος γὰρ πο- 

rd 2 εἶ * a ᾿ £ > ὦ 7 

λίτης)" εἰ δὲ μηδεὶς τῶν τοιούτων πολίτης, ἐν τίνι μέρει θε- 


᾽ -“ a 

ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι ἀρχομένων καὶ 
Ψ' 

ἔστιν ἀρετὴ φρόνησις, τ. 66) 

αὐλοποιὸὸ ὁ ἀρχόμε- 


, \ Ι 
TOTEPOVY μὲν ουν 


818 οὐκ 


> “ἢ 
ἐστὶν 
35 


29 αὐλοποιὸς yap P23 ΟΝ Τὴ Ald. Bk. and P4 (1st hand) || 
untranslated by Ar., suspected by Schneider; οὗτος γὰρ πολίτης" <dyabds ὁ δυνάμε- 


37 οὗτος γὰρ πολίτης 


νος ἄρχειν: or something equivalent Thurot 


8 18 29 δόξα ἀληθής] ‘ Right opi- 
nion’ here denotes more precisely the 
capacity of rightly apprehending the 
order given in order to execute it aright, 
for which the person who executes it is 
often obliged to discover the ways and 
means either wholly or in part for him- 
self. ‘Right opinion’ of this sort does 
not by any means correspond, as Eaton 
thinks, with that to which Plato applies 
the term, simply because the φρένησις to 
which Plato often opposes it (as in Laws 
1. 632 C) coincides with philosophic know- 
ledge. Hence Plato would not concede 
to right opinion, as Aristotle does Mic. 
Eth. Vi. to. 3, that σύνεσις consists in the 
right application of opinion so as to judge 
upon the report of another a matter com- 
ing within the sphere of prudence, ἐν τῷ 
χρῆσθαι τῇ δόξῃ ἐπὶ τὸ κρίνειν περὶ τούτων 
περὶ ὧν ἡ φρύνησίς ἐστιν, ἄλλου λέγοντος. 
Comp. the last note. See further 1. 13. 
8 2. (115). SUSEM. (498) 

αὐλοποιὸς} This comparison is taken 
from Plato Rep. X.601 D. Cp. 11 § 14 71. 
(374). SUSEM. (499) 

c. 5 § 1 33 περὶ δὲ τὸν πολίτην 
κτλ] ‘‘It is an erroneous assumption to 
think, as Thurot and others do, that this 
is an altogether different question from 
the one discussed in the last chapter. 
These opening words at once prove that 
Aristotle looks upon the discussion of 
c. 5 as most closely connected with the 
chapter preceding. There it was decided 
that the virtue of the citizen in republican 
states consists in his being qualified both 


to rule and to be ruled: but in fact a re- 
striction was needed in those cases where 
full participation in civic rights is granted 
to the lowest classes of the people, who 
live by manual labour, the mechanics and 
day-labourers. Aristotle’s theory is that 
owing partly to their want of leisure, 
partly to their degrading occupation, they 
cannot raise themselves to a higher life 
of virtue: and that therefore they are just 
as unqualified to rule as they are unable 
to claim, in the full sense of the words 
the title of ἀγαθοὶ ἄν δρες, virtuous and 
capable men. To append this restriction 
is the main object of c. 5, and goes more 
diffusely into details, §§ 4—7, respecting 
the position of this class” (Rassow Bemer- 
hungen p. 10 6). SUSEM. (500) 

34 ὡς ἀληθῶς γὰρ] ‘whether he only 
is really a citizen who has the right to 
share in office or whether the working 
men also ought to rank as citizens’: as 
was indeed the case at Athens. 

πότερον πολίτης] It is true that Aristo- 
tle ought not to have raised the question 
in this form after deducing the definition 
of the citizen given in 1 § 2 ff: comp. 4 
8 6 ~. (473). But in the following dis- 
cussion he has taken care that no material 
disadvantage results from this formal de- 
fect. SusEM. (501) 

26 οἷόν Te sc. ἐστί. 

37 τὴν τοιαύτην ἀρετήν] τὴν πολι- 
τικήν, including τὴν ἀρχικήν, to command 
as well as to obey. 

οὗτος = ὁ βάναυσος: here would be an in- 
stance of a citizen not qualified to govern. 


§3GAN ἀτελεῖς. ἐν 


376 


lol a > 4 Ν ᾿ 
δοῦλοι τῶν εἰρημένων οὐδέν, 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν I, 5. 


[IIL 3.1 


82 τέος ἕκαστος; οὐδὲ γὰρ μέτοικος οὐδὲ ξένος. ἢ διά ye τοῦτον (III) 
1278a τὸν λόγον οὐδὲν φήσομεν συμβαίνειν ἄτοπον ; 


’ Ν Ν ἰὴ 
οὐδὲ γὰρ οἱ 


οὐδ᾽ οἱ ἀπελεύθερο.. τοῦτο 2 


Ν % , € x , ¥ f kal » 3 x ” 

yap ἀληθές, ὡς οὐ πάντας θετέον πολίτας ὧν ἄνευ οὐκ ἂν εἴη 
a € n 

πόλις, ἐπεὶ οὐδ᾽ οἱ παῖδες ὡσαύτως πολῖται καὶ οἱ ἄνδρες, GAN 


50) μὲν ἁπλῶς οἱ 


δ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως: πολῖται μὲν γάρ εἰσιν, 
μὲν οὖν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις χρόνοις παρ᾽ ἐνίοις 


ἦν δοῦλον τὸ βάναυσον ἢ ἕενικόν, διόπερ οἱ πολλοὶ τοιοῦ- 
τοι καὶ νῦν: ἡ δὲ βελτίστη πόλις οὐ ποιήσει βάναυσον πολί- 


την. 


εἰ δὲ καὶ οὗτος πολίτης, ἀλλὰ πολίτου ἀρετὴν ἣν εἴπομεν 


t . > 7 a ” 
10 λεκτέον οὐ παντός, οὐδ᾽ ἐλευθέρου “μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσοι τῶν ép- 
a > aA ν᾿ ΓΝ 
βάγων εἰσὶν ἀφειμένοι τῶν ἀναγκαίων. τῶν δ᾽ [ἀναγκαίων] οἱ μὲν 5 


30 οὔτε..... οὔτε Spengel 


1278 ἃ 5 ἐκ προθέσεως Βα5.3 in the margin, ἐκ προσθέσεως Casaubon || 9 


πολίτην * * Oncken, wrongly || 


ir δ᾽ [ἀναγκαίων] Susem.3, δὲ μὴ ἀφειμένων ? 


Congreve, δ᾽ αὐτουργῶν Schmidt, δὲ <p ἀφειμένων τῶν-- ἀναγκαίων or simply 


δὲ «μὴ: ? Susem., δ᾽ ἄλλων Bernays (perhaps rightly). 


(τῶν ἀναγκαίων neuter, Postgate) 


39 ἕκαστος] each native artizan. 
‘* What are we to call him if we exclude 
him from the franchise? Even then he 
need not be classed as a resident-alien or 
a foreigner,” in so far as he may still 
retain the right to speak and vote in the 
assembly, and to sit in the dicasteries, as 
under Solon’s constitution: see 11. 12 ὃ 2, 
§ 55 111.11 8 8. SUSEM. (502) 

§ 2 This question may however be 
said to involve no difficulty; for neither 
slaves nor freedmen come under the 
above mentioned classes (of aliens and 
foreigners). The indispensable elements 
of a state (ὧν ἄνευ οὐκ ἂν εἴη mods) need 
not be all cétdzens. 

1278a 1 οὐδὲ γὰρ κτλ] This reason 
is not altogether satisfactory. The slaves 
cannot come into the question: while 
the freedmen were regarded (and with 
good reason) as a special class of the 
resident aliens: see Schémann p. 351 of 
Eng. tr. And so Aristotle himself con- 
siders them, if the reading is correct, 
c. 283. ‘But in the strict sense of the 
term, in accordance with its etymology 
μέτοικος denotes only a permanent resi- 
dent in a town of which he is not a 
citizen, though he 7s a citizen somewhere 
else {cp. Eur. He/, 892]: and this condi- 
tion is not fulfilled in the case of the freed- 
men” (Dittenberger), SusEM. (503) 

2 τοῦτο yap ἀληθές, κτλ] ‘For this 
is quite true that not all who are indis- 


The text may be defended ΄ 


pensable to the city ought to be classed as 
citizens.” A very important point for 
our view of Aristotle’s ideal state: see 
IV(VID). 8 § 1 ff. 2. (795). SUSEM. (504) 

4 ὡσαύτως καὶ] equally with. See 
on 11. 8. 21 ὁμοίους καί. 

5. οἵ μὲν ἁπλῶς] the one, viz. adults, 
are citizens in an unrestricted sense; the 
others, viz. children, only in a qualified 
sense; 2.6. on the supposition that they 
grow le 

6 ἀλλ’ ἀτελεῖς] “but under age.” See 
c. 1 § 4 2. (437 Ὁ). SuSEM. (505) 

§ 8 Formerly the mechanics in some 
places were slaves or foreigners. But 
see Herod. 11. 167, where contempt for 
handicrafts is said to be common to Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Lydians, and Thracians, 
and to have been ‘learnt’ from them by 
the Greeks. 

8 ἡ δὲ βελτίστη κτλ] Comp. IVv(vII). 
9 ὃ 3» ὃ 7» 7. (809). SUSEM. (506) 

g εἰ δὲ καὶ οὗτος πολίτης] ‘But if 
the artizan too isa citizen, then the virtue 
of the citizen, as defined by us, must not 
be affirmed to belong to every citizen, nor 
even to the free man as such, but to those 
only who are released from menial func- 
tions” [including free artizans]. 

84 τι τῶν δ᾽ [ἀναγκαίων] οἱ μὲν κτλ] 
Postgate (p. 26) treats ἀναγκαίων as 
neuter (in support of this use see 11. 9 ὃ 2 
τὴν τῶν ἀναγκαίων σχολήν, and 1. 7. 3, 
1. 6. 5): ‘in respect of compulsory work 


§ δ λον. 


TIL. ὅ. 6] 


1277 Ὁ 39--- 1278 a 24. 
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\ a“ a a ‘ ere 
ἑνὶ λειτουργοῦντες τὰ τοιαῦτα δοῦλοι, of δὲ κοινῇ βάναυσοι (1 


Ν a 
καὶ θῆτες. 
wv \ + a 
᾿ς: ἔχει περὶ αὐτῶν' 


του ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 


φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν μικρὸν ἐπισκεψαμένοις πῶς 
αὐτὸ γὰρ φανὲν τὸ λεχθὲν ποιεῖ δῆ- 
ἐπεὶ γὰρ πλείους εἰσὶν αἱ πολιτεῖαι, καὶ εἴδη πολί- 
πλείω, καὶ μάλιστα τοῦ ἀρχομένου 


πολίτου, ὥστ᾽ ἐν μέν τινι πολιτείᾳ τὸν βάναυσον ἀναγκαῖον 
εἶναι καὶ τὸν θῆτα πολίτας, ἐν τισὶ δ᾽ ἀδύνατον, οἷον εἴ 
τίς ἐστιν ἣν καλοῦσιν ἀριστοκρατικὴν καὶ ἐν ἣ κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν 
30 αἱ τιμαὶ δίδονται καὶ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν' οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽ ἐπιτηδεῦ- 


§6oat τὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς ζῶντα βίον βάναυσον ἢ θητικόν. 


ἐν δὲ 


ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις θῆτα μὲν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται εἶναι πολίτην (ἀπὸ 


τιμημάτων γὰρ μακρῶν 
4“ σὸν δὲ ἐνδέχεται" 


12 κοινοὶ II? Bk. ἢ} 


αἱ μεθέξεις τῶν 
πλουτοῦσι 


ἀρχῶν), βαναυ- 


yap καὶ [oi] πολλοὶ τῶν 


14. φανὲν untranslated by Ar., suspected by the author of 


the erroneous conjecture <é φανερὸν Ξ- φανέν in the margin of Bas.3, and by Schnei- 


der. 


Bernays, ‘‘at the first glance”: but can it mean this? ἐπάνω} Susem., -- ὡς :- 
δὲ g 


φαμέν would be less alteration, but hardly right: «τὸ: φανὲν or τὸ γὰρ φανὲν 


Schmidt || 24 [οἱ] Schneider 

those who perform such services for an in- 
dividual are slaves, but those who serve 
the public are mechanics and labourers :’ 
οἱ τὰ κοινὰ ἐργαζόμενοι of 11. 7 ὃ 23. 

12 of δὲ κοινῇ] Comp. 1. 13 § 13: 
ὁ μὲν δοῦλος κοινωνὸς ζωῆς, ὁ δὲ πορρώ- 
τερον" ὁ γὰρ βάναυσος τεχνίτης ἀφωρισ- 
μένην τινὰ ἔχει δουλείαν, with 2. (122); 
1. rr § 6 :. (103), 111. 4 § 12 2. (486). 
SusEmM. (507) 

13 θῆτες-- ἐλεύθεροι διὰ πενίαν ἐπ᾽ ἀρ- 
γυρίῳ δουλεύοντες Pollux ΠΠ. 82. 

φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν] “In what position 
the artizans stand becomes clear upon 
slight reflexion from the following con- 
sideration”; viz. that a variety of ‘citi- 
zens’ is implied by c. 1 § 8. 

14 αὐτὸ τὸ λεχθὲν] Apparently this is 
the nom. Those who defend φανὲν take 
it as=édv φανῇ; ““1 seen” (1.6. wnder- 
stood) ‘‘even our former statement makes 
(the matter) clear.” δῆλον ποιεῖν abso- 
lute, as in c. 8 § 6, 1279 Ὁ 35; so dave- 
ρὸν ποιεῖν c. 13 ὃ 9, 1283 Ὁ 28. ‘Yet in 
both passages a clause with ὅτι follows 
equivalent toa substantive” (T. L. Heath). 

8 δ 15 Kal εἴδη πολίτου] ‘‘There 
must also be several species of citizens.” 
See c. 1 88 8—1r. SUSEM. (508) 

18 οἷον εἴ τίς ἐστιν ἣν κτὰλὶ Here 
Aristotle purposely avoids saying that 
this is the constitution of the best state, 
in order not to anticipate (see γ. 440 on 


c. 1 § ro), although he has adopted the 
same rule for it too in § 3, with which 
compare 4 ὃ 5. See below c. 7 § 3 2”. 
(536), ὃ 4 7. (538): ὦ. 13 § 8 7. (593). 
SUSEM. (509) 

20 οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽] See again 7. (103). 
5 5ΕΜ. (510) 

If we grant Aristotle’s premises, no 
fault can be found with his exclusion of 
the labouring classes from political rights. 
It is simply true that, as a body, they 
could not have possessed the qualities he 
demands in the citizen, even if they had 
found the leisure for military, political, 
and judicial duties. Nor again is the 
idea that such culture depends upon 
lower labour false. The existence of 
those excellences in which Aristotle finds 
the end of life and the virtues of the 
citizen, rests upon a mass of mere work 
as its necessary condition (A. C. Bradley). 
Congreve well remarks that “if by the 
arrangement of society the reason ceases 
to hold good” Aristotle would cease to 
require the exclusion of the industrial 
population from the citizenship. 

§6 23 τιμημάτων μακρῶν = high pro- 
perty qualifications. Comp. vi(Iv). 4 § 5 
μακρὰν οὐσίαν. 

§ 7 At Thebes there was a law that 
no one might take part in the govern- 
ment until he had retired ten years from 
the market-place. 


(p. 67) 


4 
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§ 7 τεχυτῶν. 


TIOAITIKON TY. 5. 


[III..5. 6 


ἐν Θήβαις δὲ νόμος ἣν τὸν δέκα ἐτῶν μὴ ἀπε- (III) 
26 σχημένον τῆς ἀγορᾶς μὴ μετέχειν ἀρχῆς. 
πολιτείαις προσεφέλκεταν καὶ τῶν ξένων 6 νόμος" 


ἐν πολλαῖς δὲ 
ὁ γὰρ 


> ‘4 v F re 3 Ψ * i aa, Ὁ 
ἐκ πολίτιδος ἔν τισι δημοκρατίαις πολίτης ἐστίν, τὸν αὐτὸν δ 


25 τὸν] τῶν ΟΡ ΤῸ and P? (rst hand, emended by corr.) || 
27 προσεφέλκλεται Kal] προσεφέλκει Twas? Riese. 


26 ἀρετῆς TM* | 
See my critical edition for other 


emendations, of which τοὺς ξένους (for τῶν ξένων) P4 is the oldest 


25 ἐν Θήβαις δὲ] Judging from an 
oligarchical standpoint, Aristotle com- 
mends this regulation vil(v1). 7 § 4, 7. 
(1496), and justly too, as Schlosser long 
ago remarked. After this period of 
waiting the law really opened the door 
-to merchants and tradesmen who had 
grown wealthy: on the other hand the 
long delay gave some security that the 
existing body of citizens would not be 
‘flooded’ with alien or upstart elements. 
Further compare vilI(v). 3 § 5 71. (1512). 
But in Aristotle’s own ideal state there is 
no means by which one who had formerly 
been engaged in trade could ever attain 
civic rights: nor indeed on his principles 
is it intended that there should be. ‘‘In 
-another work he is disposed to pay 
respect to the merit which owes all to 
itself and little or nothing to the favour 
of fortune, 2et. 1. 7. 32, 1365 arg: but 
his Poditics nowhere exhibits any appre- 
ciation of social phenomena of this sort. 
Indeed he refuses every claim made on 
behalf of the man who is working his 
way up, if not supported by ancestry, by 
the formula that industrial occupations 
invariably incapacitate men for becoming 
truly virtuous or politically intelligent 
citizens. He ignores the important change 
in the social status of the same man, as 
soon as he ceases to perform the ‘rough 
labour’ of industry himself and is in a 
position to have it performed by others. 
In this respect he is but in the same case 
with all Greece and the Greek language 
which is devoid of any special word to 
denote the Jarge manufacturer, the em- 
ployer of labour or contractor (entrepre- 
neur).” Such people do not lack the 
indispensable ‘leisure’? which he de- 
mands; but in Greece they are still 
termed base mechanics (βάναυσοι) ‘‘at 
whom the polite world looks askance” 
(Oncken). 

On the other hand Bradley, Hellen. p. 
216, very justly remarks that ‘‘ no honest 
observer will deny that there is a moral 
βαναυσία which besets some of the occu- 
pations included under that term. Arris- 


“gos. 


totle himself has laid down with the 
greatest clearness that even the most 
menial services need not be ignoble, and 
that the slavishness of a pursuit lies not 
in the things that are done, but in the 
spirit in which they are done, and in 
their object. And for this reason he 
would have some of such services per- 
formed by the youthful citizens” of the 
best state IV(VII). 14 ἢ 7; cp. V(vulI). 2 
§ 6 un. (082 a—3). ‘ And yet he seems 
hardly to ask himself whether work 
which is rewarded in money may not be 
done for its own sake: and, with ideas of 
art hardly less exalted than Plato’s, he 
utters no word of protest against the 
identification of the artist with the Bavav- 
Nor, again, can it be said that 
these old prejudices are wanting in vitality 
at the present day. What ‘society’ 
thinks of ‘persens in trade,’ not to speak 
of the ‘lower orders,’ no one can help 
knowing. But there is a difference be- 
tween this sentiment and Aristotle’s. If 
he shares our prejudice, he does not 
share our ideal. ‘The leisure which he 
thought indispensable for a’ citizen was 
not leisure to be stupid, idle, or busy 
only in amusement. The strenuous exer- 
cise of the highest powers of body and 
mind in defending and governing the 
State, and in striving to quicken the 
divine reason in the soul,—this is the 
kind of ‘high life’ with which βαναυσία is 
contrasted, and the citizenship of which 
it is declared incapable.” SusEM. (611) 

26 τῆς ἀγορᾶς] Hence ἀγοραῖος Bios 
IV(VII). 9. ὃ 3, δῆμος VI(IV). 3 § 2, ἀγο- 
patov πλῆθος 4 ὃ8 το, 21 (Eaton). 

27 προσεφέλκεται) drags in some 
aliens as well to citizenship. Themisto- 
cles, Cimon, Thucydides, Antisthenes, 
Iphicrates, Timotheus were sons of Thra- 
cian mothers; the mother of Demosthenes, 
though the daughter of a citizen, had 
Scythian blood in her veins. 

ὁ γὰρ ἐκ πολίτιδος] Whoever is born 
of a citizen mother, whether his father be 
a freeman or a slave: see § 8. SUSEM. 
(512) 


379 


§8 δὲ τρόπον ἔχει καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς νόθους παρὰ πολλοῖς. οὐ (III) 
8ο μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δι’ ἔνδειαν τῶν γνησίων πολιτῶν ποιοῦνται 
πολίτας τοὺς τοιούτους (διὰ γὰρ ὀλιγανθρωπίαν οὕτω χρῶν- 
ται τοῖς νόμοις), εὐποροῦντες δὴ ὄχλου κατὰ μικρὸν παραιροῦν- 
ται τοὺς é« δούλου πρῶτον ἢ δούλης, εἶτα τοὺς ἀπὸ γυναικῶν, 
τέλος δὲ μόνον τοὺς ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀστῶν πολίτας ποιοῦσιν. ὅτι μὲν 
οὖν εἴδη πλείω πολίτου, φανερὸν ἐκ. τούτων, καὶ ὅτι λέγεται μάλι- 
στα πολίτης ὁ μετέχων τῶν τιμῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ Ὅμηρος ἐποίησεν 


TIT, ὅ. 9] 1278 a 25—1278a 40. 


a 


§9 
3 


σι 


ὡς εἴ τιν’ ἀτίμητον μετανάστην" 
of , f > ¥ n a Ν ta 3. sa 
ὥσπερ μέτοικος γάρ ἐστιν ὁ τῶν τιμῶν μὴ μετέχων. GAN ὅπου 
A lol 
τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐπικεκρυμμένον ἐστίν, ἀπάτης χάριν τῶν συνοι- 


40 


/ 
κούντων ἐστίν. 


31 τοιούτους [διὰ] mvp’ Bernays (without parentheses) || 32 ἀποροῦντες Τ M® || 
δὴ Susem.3, δ᾽ 11 (including fr.) Bk., untranslated by William Ar., [δ Sylburg 


Susem.?*, y’? Susem. || 
T and all other mss. || 


34 ἀστῶν fr. Perizonius (on Ael. V. H. vi. 10), αὐτῶν 
36—40 The right order given only by corr.! of P!; 36 


ὥσπερ...... 38 μετέχων after 40 ἐστίν fr. ΡῚ (ist hand) and P4 (corrector), 37 ὡς el...... 
38 μετέχων after 40 ἐστίν Ῥ5'8:6 Οὐ ΤῸ Ar, Ald. and P4 (1st hand), 38 Womep......meré- 


χων after 40 ἐστίν Τ ΜΒ || 
and after συνοικούντων ; not rightly 


29 τοὺς νόθους] Under this name 
were included not only those children 
whose mother was not a citizen, but also 
the children of a citizen mother if she 
were not lawfully married to the father. 
The latter were always accounted citizens 
at Athens at least, but perhaps Aristotle 
is only thinking of the former. See Scho- 
mann pp. 356—8 Eng. tr. SusEM. (513) 

§ 8 “But as the admission of such 
persons to the franchise is due to a dearth 
of citizens of legitimate birth, as popu- 
lation increases they gradually pare off 
from the roll of citizens, first, the children 
of slave fathers or slave mothers.” 

33 τοὺς ἐκ Sovdov...... δούλη] See 
preceding notes. SUSEM. (δ14) 

εἶτα τοὺς ἀπὸ γυναικῶν] This remark 
has been rightly adduced to show that at 
Athens even in those times in which the 
bastard children of citizen fathers became 
citizens in their turn (7. 516) the chil- 
dren of a citizen mother by a father who 
was not a citizen were not reckoned 
citizens. The child followed the status 
of the father in both cases, although the 
former case was restricted to the, periods 
in question. See Philippi Cozdrebutions 
to a history of Athenian citizenship p. 64, 
Schémann p. 358 Eng. tr. (where the 
reference in 7. 6, incorrectly given, is to 
the present passage). Compare too 9 


38 ἔστιν ὅπου Bernays, omitting ἐστιν before 39 ἀπάτης 


§ 13 2. (538) and vir(vs). 4 8 16 71. (1425). 
SUSEM. (615) 

34 τέλος δὲ κτλ] This was done at 
Athens by a law of Pericles about 460 
B.c., and by a law of Aristophon in 403: 
Schomann p. 357f. Eng. tr. SuSEM. (516) 

89 36 “Opnpos] iad 1x. 648, xvi. 
59. SUSEM. (517) 

37 “Like some wzprivil-ged out- 
lander,” ἡ. δ. settler from abroad. But in 
Homer the meaning of ἀτίμητον is probably 
“without any 7447’ or blood price attached 
to his life, z.e. one who may be killed with 
impunity, rather than ‘ without τιμαί ἢ in 
the sense of civic privileges (Jackson). 

38 ὥσπερ μέτοικος κτλ] ‘For he 


who does not share in the privileges (of © 


citizenship) is no better than an alien 
settled in the place. But where such a 
principle is disguised, it is for the purpose 
of deceiving the joint settlers,’ 

ὅπου... ἐπικεκρυμμένον) 2.6. where the 
poorer citizens and the lower classes of 
people are nominally eligible (¢.e. have 
not been formally deprived of the right of 
being elected) to the special offices of 
state; but precautions are taken by 
various means to secure that such persons 
are not easily elected to any of them: cp. 
Vi(Iv). 13 δὲ 1—4. SUSEM. (518) 

39 τῶν συνοικούντων] Ridgeway pro- 
poses to take this in a narrower sense as 
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§ 10 ’ 
τὸν πότερον μὲν οὖν ἑτέραν ἢ THY αὐτὴν «ἀρετὴν; θετέον, καθ᾽ ἣν (LET) 
ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστι πολίτης σπουδαῖος, δῆλον ἐκ τῶν 
εἰρημένων, ὅτι Twos μὲν πόλεως 6 αὐτὸς τινὸς δ᾽ ἕτερος, 


- a] 
κἀκείνης δ᾽ οὐ πᾶς ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πολιτικὲς καὶ κύριος ἢ Suva- 


\ 
Kat 


3 , a » ey a 5 y. a a 
5 mevos εἰναν κύυριος, ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἢ μετ᾽ ἄλλων, τῆς τῶν 


6 κοινῶν ἐπιμελείας: ἐπεὶ δὲ ταῦτα διώρισται, τὸ μετὰ ἵν 
n , , t 

ταῦτα σκεπτέον, πότερον μίαν θετέον πολιτείαν ἢ πλείους, 

καὶ εἰ πλείους, τίνες καὶ πόσαι, καὶ διαφοραὶ τίνες αὐ- 


τῶν εἰσίν. ἔστι δὲ πολιτεία πόλεως τάξις τῶν τε ἄλλων 


1278 b 1 -«ἀρετὴν-- Schneider Susem. following ΑΥ., ἑτέραν -«- ἀρετὴν -- Spengel, 
less probably, θετέον -«- ἀρετὴν -- an unknown scholar in the margin of the Munich 
Aldine || 2 ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων omitted by ΠῚ (added in the margin of P!), [ἐκ τῶν 
εἰρημένων] Susem.! || 3° «πῶς ἡ αὐτὴ καὶ πῶς ἑτέρα, xal> ὅτι <Bdvavoos καὶ 


πολίτης", or something similar, Thurot: see however Comm. 72. (500) || 4 
κἀκείνης P! (corr.1), κἀκεῖνος I Μ' II? fr. Ar. Bk.? P! (1st hand) and corr.? of ΡῚ (κἀκεῖνος 
changed to κἀκείνης and o again written over 7) || δ᾽ omitted by II? fr. Bk. || 7...... 


5. κύριος omitted in ΟΡ ΤΡ Ar. Ald. and P?-4 (rst hand: added in the margin, but in 
P8 again erased) || 8 «dy εἰ II? fr. Bk., probably right (καὶ εἰ πλείους omitted by M’) 


joint settlers of alien blood at the establish- 5 ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἢ per’ ἀλλων] This 


ment of an ἀποικία᾽ : and he quotes in 
support of this view vil1(v). 3 §§ 11, 12, 
διὸ ὅσοι ἤδη συνοίκους ἐδέξαντο ἢ ἐποίκους, 
οἱ πλεῖστοι διεστασίασαν οἷον... ἐν Θουρίοις 
Συβαρῖται τοῖς συνοικήσασιν. It may how- 
ever be sarcastically used, as Wyse sug- 
gests: the σύνοικοι are really μέτοικοι. 

ξ 10 1278b3 ὅτι τινὸς μὲν πόλεως ὁ 
αὐτὸς] that is, primarily in the states 
which in some sort share in the best 
constitution: secondarily in those which 
approximate to it in some degree, and the 
more completely the more they approxi- 
mate to it. See onc. 4 § 5 2. (471). 
Suse. (519) 

τινὸς δ᾽ ἕτερος] The two coincide the 
least, or not at all, in the worst of the 
depraved forms of government; viz. (1) 
the advanced democracy which elevates 
all mechanics and day-labowers to the 
citizenship, (2) the most extreme oligarchy 
which is an even closer approximation to 
tyranny (δυναστεία), and (3) tyranny itself. 
In these forms of government there is the 
slave-master’s rule (ἀρχὴ δεσποτικὴ) which 
inc. 4 8 11 was distinguished from the 
genuine political rule (Rassow). Compare 
also c. 6 ὃ 11 below. SusEM. (520) 

4 κἀκείνης δ᾽ οὐ πᾶς] ‘And in the 
former state, not in every case, but only 
in the statesman who is supreme over, or 
qualified to be, either by himself or along 
‘with others, supreme over the public ad- 
ministration.” 


is said in order to allow for the exceptional 
case where the best constitution does not 
present itself as an aristocracy but as an 
‘absolute monarchy” under the pre- 
eminently best citizen: see cc. 13, 17. 
Suse. (521) 

cv. 6. Ls there one constitution or more 
than one? And in what do they differ ? 

Compare A. C. Bradley Hellenica, pp. 
222—230. 

§1 πολιτεία -- Δἢ order of the city 
in respect of the magisterial offices in 
general,and especially the sovereign power. 
“Comp. c. 1 $ 1 τῶν τὴν πόλιν οἰκούντων 
τάξις τις; VI(IV). 1 § τὸ τάξις ταῖς πόλεσιν 
ἡ περὶ τὰς ἀρχάς, τίνα τρόπον νενέ- 
μηνται, (that distribution of public 
rights and duties which justice demands) 
καὶ τί τὸ κύριον τῆς πολιτείας, καὶ τί τὸ 
τέλος ἑκάστης τῆς κοινωνίας ἐστίν : 3 ὃ 5 
with zotes.” SuUSEM. (522) 

Zeller has remarked (7. 466) that 
‘constitution’ is not a term wide enough 
to express πολιτεία, which is inseparable 
from the nature of the people who live 
under it, and is in fact the ‘form’ of the 
organism, constituting, as we saw (c. 3 
5. fin.) its identity. ‘*An imperfect con- 
stitution is the natural outcome of a given 
social condition. Given a population of 
a certain kind and in a definite degree of 
civilization, and there is a form or order 
naturally fitted for it: no better order 
would fit it. And yet for all this one 
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ν a *. a fal 
foapy@v καὶ μάλιστα τῆς κυρίας πάντων. κύριον μὲν γὰρ (IV) 
πανταχοῦ τὸ πολίτευμα τῆς πόλεως, πολίτευμα δέ ἐστιν 
ἐν / as a ἊΝ 
§2% πολιτείά. λέγω δὲ οἷον ἐν μὲν ταῖς δημοκρατικαῖς 
ἢ ¢ a 
κύριος ὁ δῆμος, of δ᾽ ὀλίγοι τοὐναντίον ἐν ταῖς dduyap- (P- 68) 
᾿ Ν \ 
xlais’ φαμὲν δὴ καὶ πολιτείαν ἑτέραν εἶναι τούτων. τὸν 
bm | x a a a 
ts αὐτὸν δὲ τοῦτον ἐροῦμεν λόγον καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων. 
¢ , \ a 
ὑποθετέον δὴ πρῶτον τίνος χάριν συνέστηκε πόλις, καὶ ὃ 
Lal . nan 
τῆς ἀρχῆς εἴδη πόσα τῆς περὶ ἄνθρωπον κατὰ τὴν κοινω- 
νίαν τῆς ζωῆς, 
g§ 3 Μ δὲ 4 \ ¥ t b * i i 
ϑ εἴρηται δὲ κατὰ τοὺς πρώτους λόγους, ἐν οἷς περὶ 
2 
20 οἰκονομίας διωρίσθη καὶ δεσποτείας, καὶ ὅτι φύσει μέν ἐστιν 
ἢ Μ θ a 4 ὃ x ἂς δὲ ὃ t a 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος ζῷον πολιτικόν. διὸ καὶ μηδὲν δεόμενοι τῆς 
> n 
map ἀλλήλων βοηθείας [οὐκ ἔλαττον] ὀρέγονται τοῦ συζῆν ov 3 
-μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον συνάγει, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει 
, ἘΚ a a a t 3 φᾷ a? Ν I \ 
§ 4 μέρος ἑκάστῳ τοῦ ζῆν καλῶς. μάλιστα μὲν οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τέλος, καὶ 


12 δημοκρατιαῖς Ῥέ, δημοκρατίαις Sylburg, most likely right || 14 δὴ Spengel, 
6éT II (including fr.) Ar. Bk. Susem.] in the text |} 15 δὲ] δὴ Casaubon wrongly || 
16 δὲ Q® (1st hand, corrected by the same hand) Bk. || 17 κατὰ Bernays, καὶ ΓΠ 
Ar. Bk. Susem.?3 in the text || 19 δὴ P?3Q>T>fr. Ald. Bk. || καὶ added after 
δὲ by P! Bk. P4 (corr.) and, if this may be inferred from Bekker’s silence, Q® T° ἢ 
20 καὶ before ὅτι omitted by F Bk. and all editors except Gottling and Susem. || 
21 6 omitted by II? fr. Bk. || 22 παρἾ περὶ M®II?fr. and P! (1st hand) || πολι- 
τείας Τ' M*fr. || οὐκ ἔλαττον omitted by JT! fr., in P! added by corr.! on the margin 


constitution may be superior to another’”’ _ the ‘government’ or governing class. 
(Bradley). §2 14 φαμὲν δὴ κτλ] ‘Accordingly 

τῶν ἀρχῶν] This genitive may be we say that in these cases’ (a democracy 
paraphrased ‘an order regulating the and an oligarchy) ‘the constitution is 
assignment of offices’ as the parallel different. .And we shall apply this same 
passages just cited sufficiently prove. principle to all other cases.’ 

11 τὸ πολίτευμα] ‘the ruling class’ or 16 ὑποθετέον δὴ] We must therefore 
‘government’ of the city. ‘‘This Greek determine, as our fundamental principle 
word cannot always be uniformly trans- in this investigation, the end for which 
lated, as here and in c. 7 § 2 7. (534); the city is formed and the various ways of 
but it denotes that individual man or that governing man in common life, 


body of men, in whose name the state is “See 2. (530) on § 7.” SuSEM. (524) 
governed, and hence the sovereign («vptos). § 3 19 κατὰ τοὺς πρώτους λόγους] 
So far as we know Aristotle was the first In Book I. c. 2 8 9 ff. SusEM. (525) 

to introduce the notion or, to be more For the prepos. =‘in’ cp. c. 18 § 1, ἐν 


precise, this correct notion of sovereignty. τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις (Postgate). 

See also 2. (466) onc. 3 8 9 andc. 13 §5 23 καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει μέρος ἑκάστῳ] 

2. (592). SUSEM. (523) ‘to the extent to which each man is 
πολίτευμαδέ ἐστιν ἡ πολιτεία] ‘thecon- concerned in noble life.’ μέρος nom. to 

stitution 7s the ruling class’: anemphatic ἐπιβάλλει, which is not used impersonally 

way of stating, in Greek as in English, but as in 11. 6 § 22, ὅταν ἐπιβάλλῃ ἡ 

that the character of the constitution is σκέψις, and I. 13 § 13 (where however 

determined by the holders of sovereign see mote). 

power, who make the form of government 24 τοῦ ζῆν καλῶς] See 7:. (21) on 1. 

what itis. The ‘constitution’ varies with 0 8 8. SusEM, (526) 
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A a \ ry L \ \ a a Ψ > (ὦ 
25 κοινῇ πᾶσι καὶ χωρίς" συνέρχονται δὲ καὶ τοῦ Env ἕνεκεν αὐτοῦ (IV) 
καὶ συνέχουσι τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν. ἴσως γὰρ ἔνεστί τι τοῦ 
καλοῦ μόριον καὶ κατὰ τὸ ζῆν αὐτὸ μόνον, ἂν μὴ τοῖς χαλεποῖς 
βδ κατὰ τὸν βίον ὑπερβάλλῃ λίαν. δῆλον δ᾽ ὡς καρτεροῦσι πολ- 
i / ε τ Ν lal 3 4 ᾿ a ~ 
λὴν κακοπάθειαν οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γλυχόμενοι τοῦ ζῆν, 
30 ὡς ἐνούσης τινὸς εὐημερίας ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ γλυκύτητος φυσικῆς. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοὺς λεγομένους τρόπους ῥῴά- 4 
διον διελεῖν" γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις διο- 
§ 6 ριξζόμεθα αὐτῶν πολλάκις. ἡ μὲν yap δεσποτεία, 
καίπερ τῷ τε φύσει δούλῳ καὶ τῷ 
35 φύσει συμφέροντος, ὅμως ἄρχει πρὸς 
\ - Ἐ f IOr bad \ μ᾿ ‘\ n 
τὸ τοῦ δεσπότου συμφέρον οὐδὲν ἧττον, πρὸς δὲ τὸ TOD 
ν \ 
δούλου κατὰ συμβεβηκός (οὐ γὰρ ἐνδέχεται φθειρομένου 
a Γ t \ / ie \ , ᾽ \ \ 
τοῦ δούλου σῴξεσθαι τὴν δεσποτείαν)" ἡ δὲ τέκνων ἀρχὴ Kal 
‘ Aa Δ 4 € an 
γυναικὸς [καὶ τῆς οἰκίας πάσης], ἣν δι καλοῦμεν οἰκονομικήν, 


καὶ 
περὶ 

ὄντος 

δεσπότῃ 


κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν 
ταὐτοῦ 


-« 


25 χωρὶς <éxdory> Spengel || 26 καὶ συνέχουσι....... κοινωνίαν follow 27 μόριον 
in II? Ar. Bk. Bernays and P! (corrector) the order of the text in II'fr. || 28 ὑπερβάλ- 
λει Plt, ὑπερβάλη P27 QPT? fr. || δ᾽ yap or γ᾽ or (with only a comma before δῆλον) 
θ᾽ ὃ Susem. || 31 γε is added after ἀρχῆς by Ῥϑ'3 fr., perhaps rightly || λεγομένους] 
ἐνδεχομένους ἢ Susem. || 32 διωριζομέθα ΟΡ and perhaps Ar. || 39 [kal...mdons] 


Susem., who also suspects ἣν.. οἰκονομικήν ; see Comm. x. (§29) 


§ 4 23 χωρίς] to each separate 
individual. 

26 συνέχουσι τὴν π. 
Comp. Plato Politicus 301 E f. 

ἴσως γὰρ ἔνεστί τι κτλ Comp. Mic. 
Eth. 1%. 9.9, 1170 ἃ 25, εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ ζῆν 
ἀγαθὸν καὶ 760; X. 4. το f. 1175 a τύ, ἡ 
δ᾽ ἡδονὴ τελειοῖ τὰς ἐνεργείας καὶ τὸ ζῆν δὴ, 
οὗ ὀρέγονται... πότερον δὲ διὰ τὴν ἡδονὴν τὸ 
fv αἱρούμεθα ἢ διὰ τὸ ζῆν τὴν ἡδονὴν, 
ἀφείσθω. συνεζεῦχθαι μὲν γὰρ ταῦτα 
φαίνεται (Eaton). SUSEM. (527) 

27 κατὰ τὸ ζῆν] ἐπὶ life, a vague use 
of the preposition, as above 19g, and again 
28 κατὰ Tov βίον. 

dv μὴ τοῖς χαλεποῖς κτλ] The im- 
perfect forms of civil society, missing the 
true end, and replacing it by such sub- 
ordinate ends as freedom or wealth 
which fall short of man’s true develop- 
ment, lead a feeble hazardous life and 
inflict great hardships on their members. 
Yet even in them mere living, provided it 
he not too painful a struggle, has some- 
thing noble in it. 

§ 5 31 τοὺς λεγομένους τρόπους] 
Bonitz: the usual modes, Jud. Ar. 424 
b-43: 1.6. the modes (usually) stated [cp. 
κατ᾽ οὐδένα τρόπον τῶν εἰωθύτων λέγεσθαι 


κοινωνίαν] 


Meta. τ. ο § 11]. But what we require is 
‘all the possible modes,’ and so Bernays 
‘the modes in question.’ This is sup- 
ported by τὸ λεγόμενον I. 1 ὃ 3, τὰ λεγό- 
μενα ὄργανα 4§ 4. The modes of govern- 
ment in question=-the modes of govern- 
ing men. But even so we should rather 
expect τῆς λεγομένης ἀρχῆς τοὺς τρόπους: 
see Critical Notes and αλγό. f. Philol. 
CXXIX. 1884, p. 271 2. (23). SUSEM. 

; διελεῖν] distinguish. Comp. 11. 2 

1 71. 

ἐν τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς]. See Excursus 1. 
to Β. τν(ν 11). SUSEM. (527 b) 

διοριζόμεθα] not necessarily of accu- 
vate distinction. 

8 86. 33 ἡ μὲν γὰρ δεσποτεία] See 
I. 2. 3 21, (7), 1. 6 88 9, 10 7. (57) and on 
the other side 1. 4. 5. SUSEM. (528) 

35 ὅμως dpxe] Nevertheless the 
slave-owner’s rule is primarily to the inte- 
rest of the owner, though incidentally 
(or relatively, or in a derivative manner) 
‘to the interest of the slave.’ 


36 οὐδὲν ἧττον -- μᾶλλον, predomi- 
nantly. 
37 φθειρομένου = while the slave is 


becoming useless, spoilt. 
§ 7 39 Kal τῆς οἰκίας πάσης] This 
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40 }ToL τῶν ἀρχομένων χάριν ἐστὶν ἢ <ei> κοινοῦ τινὸς ἀμφοῖν, (IV) 
Ka? αὑτὸ μὲν τῶν ἀρχομένων, ὡς ὁρῶμεν καὶ τὰς ἄλλας 

wpa τέχνας, οἷον ἰατρικὴν καὶ γυμναστικήν, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
δὲ κἂν αὐτῶν εἶεν. οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει τὸν παιδοτρίβην ἕνα 
τῶν γυμναζομένων ἐνίοτ᾽ εἶναι καὶ αὐτόν, ὥσπερ ὁ κυβερ- 

gsuntns εἷς ἐστιν ἀεὶ τῶν πλωτήρων᾽ 6 μὲν οὖν παιδοτρίβης φ. 69) 
5% κυβερνήτης σκοπεῖ τὸ τῶν ἀρχομένων ἀγαθόν, ὅταν δὲ 
τούτων εἷς γένηται καὶ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς μετέχει 
τῆς ὠφελείας. ὃ μὲν γὰρ πλωτήρ, ὃ δὲ τῶν γυμναζομέ- 

ga voy εἷς γίνεται παιδοτρίβης ὦν. διὸ 
ἀρχάς, ὅταν ἢ Kat ἰσότητα τῶν πολιτῶν συνεστηκυῖα καὶ 


+ , 

αὐτός, 
A εἶ A 

καὶ τὰς πολιτικὰς 6 


40 εἴτε for ἤτοι Lindau || <el> Susem., fr. omits ἢ <el> || 41 ὥσπερ II? fr. Bk. 

1279 ἃ 1 ἰατρικὴν] ἐρετικὴν Lindau || 2 [ἕνα] Susem.!? mistaking William’s 
version, εἶναι II! omitting 3 εἶναι || 6 κατὰ τὸ συμβεβηκὸς P!Q>TY || 7 ὠφελείας] 
ἀσφαλείας Οὐ T> Ald. and P+ (1st hand) || 8 διὸ...... 10 ὁμοιότητα probably quite 
sound: * * διὸ Conring, dot...... συνεστηκυῖαι Ar. Ramus, τὴν πολιτικὴν ἀρχὴν 
Spengel, Schlosser thought πόλις had been dropped, ὁμοιότητα <7 πολιτεία -- 50]1η8]- 
der, but if the word has been lost it would be more likely to drop out after πολιτῶν 


addition appears contradictory and un- 
Aristotelian: for it would include once 
more the rule of a master over his slaves 
to which the rule in question is held to 
be opposed. Nor are the words ἣν δὴ 
καλοῦμεν οἰκονομικήν free from suspicion, 
for the rule of the householder again 
includes a rule over slaves. We must 
therefore understand οἰκονομικὴν in a 
narrower and more special sense ‘em- 
phatically’ (as Congreve says) to mean 
the rule of the householder over the free 
members of his family as contrasted with 
his rule over slaves I. 13 §§ 1, z But 
even then it is very doubtful whether 
οἰκονομική and δεσποτική can be so op- 
posed in Greek; nor is this proved by 
1.1. 2. SUSEM. (529) 

40 ἤτοι τῶν ἀρχομένων χάριν] Comp. 
τὸ οἰκονομικὸν δίκαιον MV. Φ. v. 6. 9 and 
Jackson’s 2. But in the state this good 
of the subjects ruled, and common good 
of rulers and subjects, consists in the 
‘end’ of the state mentioned, or rather 
recalled to our memory, in §§ 3—5 viz. 
the highest possible life, εὖ ζῆν. This is 
the reason why the recapitulation of the 
facts in 88 3—8, οἱ πρῶτοι λόγοι, had to 
be prefixed to this passage. SUSEM. 
(530 

41 καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μὲν.. κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
δὲ] essentially...incidentally. 

καὶ τὰς ἄλλας τέχνας] Comp. Pl. 
Politicus 197 Ε: εἰς δὴ τὰς εἰκόνας ἐπανίω- 


μεν πάλιν, αἷς ἀναγκαῖον ἀπεικάζειν ἀεὶ 
τοὺς βασιλικοὺς ἄρχοντας...τὸν γενναῖον 
κυβερνήτην καὶ τὸν ἑτέρων πολλῶν ἀν- 
τάξιον ἰατρόν (Eaton): and earlier still, 
Socrates Xen. Memorab. 11. 9. 11 
(Henkel). See further below c. 15 ὃ 4 
71. (638), c. τό 88 6—8: Iv(v11). 2 § 13 71. 
(726), 13 ὃ 2 2. (870); and above IL. 
8. 18 2. (270). SUSEM. (531) 

12792 2 αὐτῶν] 1.5. αὐτῶν τῶν 
ἀρχόντων, cp. 71. 0n 1. 6. 6 αὐτούς. With 
this summary justification of δεσποτεία 
(88 6, 7) compare Plato’s in ep. IX. 
590 Ὁ; ἵνα καὶ ὁ τοιοῦτος (ὁ ἀσθενὲς φύσει 
ἔχων τὸ τοῦ βελτίστου εἶδος) ὑπὸ ὁμοίου 
ἄρχηται οἵουπερ ὁ βέλτιστος, δοῦλον αὐτόν 
φαμεν δεῖν εἶναι ἐκείνου τοῦ βελτίστου, 
ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ τὸ θεῖον ἄρχον, οὐκ ἐπὶ 
βλάβῃ τῇ τοῦ δούλου οἰόμενοι δεῖν ἄρχεσθαι 
αὐτόν, ὥσπερ Θρασύμαχος wero τοὺς ἀρχο- 
μένους, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀμεινον ὃν παντὶ ὑπὸ 
θείου καὶ φρονίμου ἄρχεσθαι, μάλιστα μὲν 
οἰκεῖον ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ, εἰ δὲ μή, ἔξωθεν 
ἐφεστῶτος. 

8 8 7 6 μὲν, sc. ὁ κυβερνήτης, πλωτὴρ 
(γίνεται). 

8 9 8 διὸ κτλ] ‘Hence too with 
civic offices, when the city is framed upon 
the equality and similarity of the citizens, 
their claim is to hold office in turn.” 

9 ὅταν ἢ κατ᾽ ἰσότητα... καὶ καθ᾽ ὁμοιό- 
τητατεὅταν ἢ ἐξ ἴσων καὶ ὁμοίων sc. ἡ 
πόλις, supplied from πολιτικάς. 

‘Although this is thé case not only in 


10 καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα, κατὰ μέρος ἀξιοῦσιν ἄρχειν, πρότερον μέν, (IV) 


810 πε 


811 


2 


ο 


384 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν IT. 0. 


[ΠῚ]. 6. 9 


4 ts > an 2 t a \ a 
ἡ πέφυκεν, ἀξιοῦντες ἐν μέρει λειτουργεῖν, καὶ σκοπεῖν τινα 


, \ “ ὡς 5 ͵ “ , ᾿, ἃ " ? ’ 
παλιν TO αὑτοῦ ἀγαθόν, ὠσπέρ πρότερον αντὸς apX@v €aKo- 


A 2 , , 5 
τὸ éxelvou συμφέρον 


νῦν δὲ διὰ τὰς ὠφελείας τὰς 


ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν καὶ τὰς ἐκ τῆς ἀρχῆς βούλονται συνεχῶς 

τῷ ἄρχειν, οἷον εἰ συνέβαινεν ὑγιαίνειν ἀεὶ τοῖς ἄρχουσι νοσα- 

κεροῖς οὖσιν. καὶ γὰρ ἂν οὕτως ἴσως ἐδίωκον τὰς ἀρχάς. 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὡς ὅσαι μὲν πολιτεῖαι τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον 7 


σκοποῦσιν, αὗται μὲν 


ὀρθαὶ 


τυγχάνουσιν οὖσαι κατὰ τὸ 


« a δί ¢ δὲ \ , , a > , 
aT NOS LKQALOV, οσαι € TO σφέτερον μόνον των αρχόντων, 


ὦ L \ a , a > 66 al. 
ἡμαρτημέναι καὶ πᾶσαι παρεκβάσεις τῶν ὀρθῶν πολιτειῶν 


12 τὸ] τοῦ PAQHT? ἢ 


αὑτοῦ P! Ald., αὐτοῦ Τ' Μ' P?3-4 | 


13 κεινου fr., ἐκείνῳ 


Schneider (not necessary), κοινῇ Sylburg, κοινὸν Bojesen ( *rongly), [συμφέρον] Bernays 


|| 18 αὖται P! apparently, αὐταὶ 'M® || 


Democracies, but also in Aristocracy and 
in most Polities, yet Aristotle has prin- 
cipally in view the contrast between 
democratic Athens of the old and the 
new period.” SuskEM. (532) 

10 πρότερον μὲν KA] ‘in early times, 
as is natural, they required men to serve 
the state in rotation, and that some one 
else should, in return, look after your 
interest as you formerly when in office 
looked after As: but in our day the 
advantages derived from the public trea- 
sury and from office make them desire to 
hold it uninterruptedly; one might sup- 
pose that though of sickly constitutions, 
they were always well in office, for then 
too they would no doubt hunt as eagerly 
after places.” 

11 λειτουργεῖν] of the onerous task of 
the magistrate e.g. in old Athens: munus 
publicum dum gerit, commodo civium 
inservit cum damno etiam rei familiaris. 

τινα and 12 αὑτοῦ] It is an error to 
understand these to refer to the same 
person. They are really A and B, two 
holders of office, A in succession to B. 
Comp. Il. 2 §§ 6, 7 (where διὰ τὸ τὴν 
φύσιν ἴσους εἶναι πάντας reechoes the ἢ 
πέφυκε of the text here) and 1. 1 ὃ 2 where 
this rotation or exchange of functions is 
the external mark of πολιτικός, even if his 
essential identity with βασιλικὸς be as- 
sumed. 

§10 15 οἷον εἰ...16 dpxds] Comp. 
Isocr. Vil. (Panegyricus) 24,25: αἴτιον δ᾽ 
ἦν τοῦ μὴ περιμαχήτους εἶναι Tas ἀρχάς, ὅτι 
μεμαθηκότες ἦσαν ἐργάζεσθαι καὶ φείδεσθαι, 
καὶ μὴ...«ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων τὰ σφέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν 
διοικεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἑκάστοις ὑπαρχόντων, 


20 πᾶσαι καὶ II? Bk. 


εἴ ποτε δεήσειε, τοῖς κοινοῖς ἐπαρκεῖν, οὕτω 
δ᾽ ἀπείχοντο σφόδρα τῶν τῆς πόλεως, ὥστε 
χαλεπώτερον ἦν ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς χρόνοις 
εὑρεῖν τοὺς βουλομένους ἄρχειν ἢ νῦν τοὺς 
μηδὲν δεομένους" οὐ γὰρ ἐμπορίαν ἀλλὰ 
λειτουργίαν ἐνόμιζον εἶναι τὴν τῶν κοινῶν 
ἐπιμέλειαν. SUSEM. (532 Ὁ) 

8 11 obviously goes with c. 7. 

17 τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον] This is τὸ 
δίκαιον and the ‘good’ or ‘end’ of civil 
society: c. 12 § 1. 

18 ὀρθαὶ] normal, as opposed to the 
perverted forms. Note that in the Politz- 
cus Plato regards only the best state as 
‘normal.’ Before he divides the others 
into three better and three worse (much 
as Aristotle does here) he asks 302 B ris 
οὖν δὴ τῶν οὐκ ὀρθῶν πολιτειῶν τούτων 
ἥκιστα χαλεπὴ συζῆν, πασῶν χαλεπῶν οὐ- 
σῶν, καὶ τίς βαρυτάτη ; Comp. τὴν ὀρθὴν 
(ἐ.6. the ideal state) χωρὶς ἀποκρίναντες τού- 
των ἑβδόμην, tb. 302 C. What Aristotle calls 
ὀρθαί, are the κόσμιαι καὶ ἔννομοι of the 
Politicus, just as his παρεκβίσεις are the 
παράνομοι and ἀκόλαστοι of Plato. ᾿ 

. κατὰ τὸ ἁπλῶς δίκαιον] As opposed 
ἰο τὶ καὶ τισὶ δίκαιον. 

19 τὸ σφέτερον explained by τῶν ἀρ- 
χόντων --τὸ σφῶν αὐτῶν : ausage common 
in Thucydides, e.g. 1V. 114, VIII. 46. 

20 παρεκβάσεις] ‘perversions’; de- 
partures from, or corruptions of, the 
normal constitutions. The verb παρεκ- 
βαίνειν is both intrans. and trans. =to 
violate, e.g. VIII(V). 10. 5. The noun= 
error in Mefaph. x1v(N). 2 § 13, 1089 b 4. 
This is nearer to the sense in other 
writers; a digression, Isaeus p. 62. 13, 
and so Mie. Eth. 1. 5. τὸ 


IIL. 7. 3] 


δεσποτικαὶ yap, ἡ δὲ πόλις 


1279 ἃ 10—1279 a 35. 


885 


κοινωνία τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἐστίν. (IV) 


ia ᾿ 
7 διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων ἐχόμενόν ἐστι τὰς πολιτείας ἐπι- 
ta ἰὴ a 
σκέψασθαι, πόσαι τὸν ἀριθμὸν καὶ τίνες εἰσί, καὶ πρῶ- 


24 TOV 


\ > \ yon, \ 
τὰς ὀρθὰς αὐτῶν: καὶ 


82 φανεραὶ τούτων διορισθεισῶν. 


Ῥ 
πολίτευμα σημαίνει ταὐτόν, 


γὰρ αἱ παρεκβάσεις ἔσονται 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πολιτεία μὲν καὶ τὸ 


\ , 
πολίτευμα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κύριον 


an , ’ Ψ' ἡ 
τῶν πόλεων, ἀνάγκη δ᾽ εἶναι κύριον ἢ ἕνα ἢ ὀλίγους ἢ τοὺς 
, a ἡ an τ 
πολλούς" ὅταν μὲν ὁ εἷς ἢ οἱ ὀλίγοι ἢ οἱ πολλοὶ πρὸς τὸ κοι- 


x 4 ΕΣ 
νον συμφέρον ἄρχωσι, 


ταύτας 


μὲν ὀρθὰς ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 


\ x a 
30 τὰς πολιτείας, τὰς δὲ πρὸς τὸ ἴδιον ἢ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἢ τῶν ὀλί- 


γων ἢ τοῦ πλήθους παρεκβάσεις. 
ἢ δεῖ 


εἶναι τοὺς μετέχοντας, 


ἢ γὰρ οὐ πολίτας φατέον 


κοινωνεῖν τοῦ συμφέροντος. 


- > a a 
88 καλεῖν δ᾽ εἰώθαμεν τῶν μὲν μοναρχιῶν τὴν πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν 2 
> a 
ἀποβλέπουσαν συμφέρον βασιλείαν, τὴν δὲ τῶν ὀλίγων μὲν 
πλειόνων δὲ ἑνὸς ἀριστοκρατίαν (ἢ διὰ τὸ τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄρ- 


25 δὲ] δ᾽ ἡ Welldon || τὸ ΠῚ fr. (omitted by I? Bk.) || 27 ὀλίγον Τ' Μ' || 32 -«μὴ:- 


35 


μετέχοντας Bernays || 


21 δεσποτικαὶ] like the sway of a 
master over slaves. 

ce. 7, 8 (with c. 6 8 11) TZhreefold 
classification of normal and degenerate 
constitutions according as (a) one man, 
(8) @ few, or (y) the many, are supreme. | 

23 πόσαι τὸν ἀριθμὸν καὶ τίνες 
εἰσί] See Excursus 1. to Β. 111, p. 447 ff, 
5 5ΕΜ. (533) 

§2 25 ἐπεὶ δὲ κτλ] Seec. 6 8 1 2. (523): 
also 2. (466) onc. 3 89. SUSEM. (534) 

26 σημαίνει ταὐτόν] For constitution 
we may substitute ‘ruling body.’ 

πολίτευμα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κύριον τῶν 
πόλεων] Cities contain a variety of parts 
or elements. Each class contributes 
something to the city, and so has a 
certain claim to political rights. The 
relative strength of these elements deter- 
mines the question where the supreme 
power or ‘sovereignty’ lies, and settles 
what the constitution of the city shall be. 
In England to-day the πολίτευμα includes 
the sovereign, the lords, and the electoral 
body among the commons. 

27 ἀνάγκη δ᾽...ἢ robs πρλλούς] But 
as early as ὃ 4 ff. it is seen that this merely 
numerical standpoint is only preliminary 
and by no means exhaustive: see 772. (538, 
540, 543). SUSEM. (5365) 

Eaton compares Cic. De Rep. I. § 42, 
Tac. An. IV. 33, and for the dependence 
of the constitution upon the magistrates 
Οἷς. De Leggy. 11 ὃ 12. 


H. 


34 τῶν omitted by Ms P!, [τῶν] Susem.2? || ὀλίγων] οντων fr. 


28 ὅταν... πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν συμφέρον 
ἄρχωσι] But how, a Platonist might ask, 
can they so govern, unless they have 
absolute knowledge, and not merely right 
opinion, regarding the common weal ? 

32 τοὺς μετέχοντας] sc. THs πόλεως. 
They may still be indispensable elements, 
c. 5. § 2 ὧν ἄνευ οὐκ ἂν εἴη πόλις. 

ἡ δεῖ κτλ] If they are to be called 
citizens, the inhabitants must share in the 
‘weal’ which is the end of the city: 
N.E. Vul. 9 § 4 ἡ πολιτικὴ κοινωνία τοῦ 
συμφέροντος χάριν δοκεῖ καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς συν- 
ελθεῖν καὶ διαμένειν. 

§3 33 μοναρχιῶν] A neutral word, 
convenient as including the two species 
βασιλεία and τυραννίς, Plato Politic. 302 
D,E. In no single case of all the six is 
the use of the corresponding designation 
applied to modern states (monarchy, ari- 
stocracy, &c.) other than misleading, even 
when the qualifications are supplied. 
The most democratic of Greek demo- 
cracies we should call an oligarchy. 

35 ἢ διὰ τὸ τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄρχειν, ἢ 
διὰ τὸ ἄριστον] Undoubtedly Aristotle 
himself has both reasons in view in adopt- 
ing this term: but preeminently the former. 
It has been already explained, 7. (386) on 
11. 11. 5, that he regards merit as the 
principle of Aristocracy: and he uses the 
word widely in this sense alone: 11. 6 
8 τό 2. (218), 9 § 20 (320), τ 8 5 ff. (386); 
IL. 5 ὃ 5 (509), 13 ὃ ὃ (593), 15 ὃ τὸ 


25 


386 TIOAITIKON TL, 7. (TIT. 7. 3° 


x» % Ν ἣν Ν μὴ a Τὰ ᾿ a aA (Vv) 
ye, ἢ διὰ τὸ πρὸς τὸ ἄριστον TH πόλει καὶ τοῖς κοινωνοῦς- (p. γο) 


σιν αὐτῆς), ὅταν δὲ τὸ πλῆθος πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύη- 
38 τῶι συμφέρον, καλεῖται τὸ κοινὸν ὄνομα πασῶν τῶν πολι- 
δε τειῶν, πολιτεία. «καὶ μετέχουσιν ' αὐτῆς κεκτημένοι 
«τὰ ὅπλα.» συμβαίνει δ᾽ εὐλόγως. ἕνα μὲν γὰρ δια- 3 

,ὔ 3 ¥ Ν x 3. A a , Ps ᾿- Ὑ 
“ο φέρειν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἢ ὀλίγους ἐνδέχεται, πλείους δ᾽ ἤδη χαλε- 

\ 3 a \ a 9 , > \ , \ 
x279b Tov ἠκριβῶσθαι πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα THY πολε- 


€ 
ot 


μικήν" 


τὴν πολιτείαν κυριώτατον 


37 -:-πολεμικὸν: πλῆθος Zeller (Griech. Phil. 11. ii. 714 72. 1) 1} 


αὕτη yap ἐν πλήθει γίνεται" 
τὸ 


διόπερ κατὰ ταύτην 


προπολεμοῦν. καὶ μετέχουσιν 


The trans- 


position of b3 καὶ μετέχουσιν...... 4 ὅπλα to follow a 39 πολιτεία by Schmidt 


(see Lntrod. 82) || 
unsound; * * 


(655), 17 ὃ 6 (680), vi(tv). 2 § τ (1133), 
2 8.5 (1142), 7 ὃ 2 (1233 ff.), 8 88 4— 
10 (1245), 15 § 10 (1356); ViI(vI). 2 § 7 
(1402). Other references in 2. (471) on 
IIL 4. 5. SUSEM. (536) In Rhet. 
1. c. 8 he adopts the former derivation. 

39 πολιτεία] a constitutional govern- 
ment, a polity: a republic of the middle 
classes (so far as any Greek city can be 
so called). In this work without any 
other distinctive name, like the English 
Commonwealth; but in M. £&. VIII. 10 
called τιμοκρατία : see Exc. I. 

84 1279 Ὁ 4 of κεκτημένοι τὰ ὅπλα] 
‘*Here it is the possessors of arms that 
share in the government”: more pre- 
cisely, the heavy-armed; i.e. those who 
are in a position to equip themselves at 
their own cost with heavy armour and (as 
‘Zeller remarks 11 11.748 72. 7) to undergo 
the gymnastic training requisite for this 
species of military service, to which time 
and leisure and alsoa certain material pros- 
perity were essential. Accordingly this in- 
volves a moderate property qualification. 
Comp. Exc. I. to B. IL; 1. 6. 16 with 
n. (216), VI(IV). 13 § 4(1259), § 7 (1268); 
vil(vi). 7 § τ 2. (1452). From this point 
of view the Four Hundred at Athens 
restricted the franchise to 5000 citizens, 
Thuc. VIII. 97. 1 (Eaton). Suse. (537) 
From 411 to about 409 (or 408) Athens 
was a Polity in this sense, and again 
from 321 to 317 B.C. 

1279 a 39 εὐλόγως )( παραλόγως, al- 
most=elxorws, with good reason. See 
p- 82. : 

40 πλείους δ᾽ ἤδη... πολεμικήν] But 
when we come to the case of a larger 
number, it is hard for them to be per- 
fectly trained in all excellence: (ἀλλὰ 


39 <ovk> εὐλόγως" Spengel who first saw that the text was 
συμβαίνει Thurot, afterwards accepted by Spengel ||: μὲν omitted by fr. 


but on the contrary) at the most they can 
be trained in military excellence alone. 
1279 b2 διόπερ...3 τὸ προπολεμοῦν] 
The military character of Polity is also 
emphasized by the author of the interpo- 
lated passage, c. 17 § 4. Yet in the na-. 
ture of this form of government itself, as 
Aristotle elsewhere describes it, scarcely 
any cogent reason can be found for. 
making this such an inseparable and 
essential feature. He may have dimly: 
perceived that the description of Polity: 
as a mere blending of democracy and 
oligarchy without the addition of aristo- 
cratical elements,—as distinguished from 
those spurious aristocracies which, like- 
Carthage, combine in themselves these 
three elements, vi(IV). 7 §§ 2—4, 8 § 9 
(cp. If. 11. § 71. 386)—by no means 
agrees with the recognition of Polity as 
one of the three normal constitutions, as 
defined by him; but that on the contrary 
(as was remarked Jntrod. p. 62) if this 
recognition is to remain valid, some ac- 
count must be taken of merit also evenin 
a Polity, and it must be presumed that a 
certain amount of excellence is spread 
generally amongst the citizens. And in 
accordance with the view here expressed 
about military excellence this may have 
induced him to transfer the warlike spirit 
of the Spartan system not so much to the 
other mixed aristocracies as to the re- 
maining constitutions, which are most 
akin to it, viz. the Polities, in order in some 
measure to bridge over the chasm; for 
indeed he cites Sparta vi(Iv). 9 § 6 ἢ, , 
(1262), as an example of a successful 
blending of democracy and oligarchy in 
Polity,, though this involves him in in- 
consistency. At the same time by this 


β δ 


IIT. 8. 2] 


αὐτῆς οἱ κεκτημένοι τὰ Sarda. 


1279 a 836—1279 b 17. 


387 


(V) 


παρεκβάσεις δὲ τῶν εἰρη- 4 


[4 ‘ \ .. 
διμένων τυραννὶς μὲν βασιλείας, ὀλιγαρχία δὲ ἀριστοκρατίας, 
a \ 
δημοκρατία δὲ πολιτείας. ἡ μὲν γὰρ τυραννίς ἐστε μοναρ- 
E Ἀ. * a nr 
χία πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον τὸ τοῦ povapyodvTos, ἡ δ᾽ ὀλι- 


Ιο 


8 


15 
82 


, A \ mi > ἢ ς \ 

γαρχία πρὸς TO τῶν εὐπόρων, ἡ δὲ 
[ \ 

φέρον τὸ τῶν atépwv' πρὸς δὲ τὸ 


δ Ψ΄. ἍΜ ὡς 
εἐμία αυτών. 


fa \ 
δημοκρατία πρὸς TO συμ- 
a n ‘ fal he 
τῷ κοινῷ λυσιτελοῦν ου- 


δεῖ δὲ μικρῷ διὰ μακροτέρων εἰπεῖν τίς ἑκάστη τού- 
Tov τῶν πολιτειῶν ἐστίν καὶ γὰρ ἔχει τινὰς ἀπορίας, τῷ. 
δὲ περὶ ἑκάστην μέθοδον φιλοσοφοῦντε καὶ μὴ μόνον ἀπο- 
βλέποντι πρὸς τὸ πράττειν οἰκεῖόν ἐστι τὸ μὴ παρορᾶν μηδέ 
τι καταλείπειν, ἀλλὰ δηλοῦν τὴν περὶ ἕκαστον ἀλήθειαν. 


Μ \ \ 
ἔστε δὲ τυραννὶς μὲν 


μοναρχία, 


καθάπερ εἴρηται, δεσπο- ὅ 


τικὴ τῆς πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας, ὀλιγαρχία 8 ὅταν ὦσι κύ- 


1279 Ὁ 6 οὖν possibly I, zezé William || 13 ἕκαστον (or ἑκάστου) μεθόδῳ Ὁ 


Koraes _ || 


μὴ] wndev? Schneider, perhaps rightly if 15 τι, which is not in ΠῚ Ar, 


‘ should be omitted || 16 δὲ] δὴ or ydp? Spengel, perhaps rightly ἢ} δεσποστικὴν 


Sylburg 


immediate emphasis on the fact that 
Polity is an inferior constitution, as com- 
pared with monarchy and aristocracy, the 
germ of dissolution has already unob- 
served found its way into this whole 
theory of three normal constitutions and 
their corresponding perversions. For then 
in fact only monarchy and aristocracy 
proper are really good forms of govern- 
ment; while mixed constitutions—and 
indeed not merely polities but even 
spurious aristocracies—are forms inter- 
mediate to them and the perversions 
proper, combining good and evil elements 
just as the corresponding rimoxparia in 
Plato’s Republic (Excursus 1.), and this 
assertion is made point blank by Ari- 
stotle himself later on, VI(IV). 8 881, 2, 
2. (1239). Comp. Zeller 11 ii 713 f., 748, 
But even at this point, by thus restricting 
the excellence of Polity and adding to 
the definition its military character, 
Aristotle begins to transcend the merely 
numerical point of view to which he has 
hitherto adhered c. 7 §§ 2, 3. Cp. 2 
(535). SUSEM. (538) : ᾿ 
8ὃδ 6. ἡ μὲν γὰρ τυραννὶς] Earlier 
still Thucydides, 1.17, accuses the Greek 
tyrants of such complete selfishness: This 
view, which in later times was universal 
amongst the Greeks, can hardly be quite. 
correct. SUSEM. (539) ; 
7 18  odv....9. ἀπόρων] Here then 


the numerical standard completely dis- 
appears, see 7122. (535, 538): as is quite 
clear from the further explanation inc. 8. 
See 7. (544). SUSEM. (540) 

c.8 81 τι Set 8...12 ἐστίν] Not 
to be understood as meaning that this is 
intended to be done merely in the inime- 
diate context, where the description is by 
no means complete; the whole remaining 
part of the Politics, except Bk. VIII(V)., 
has no other object. Susem. (541) 

12 τῷ δὲ περὶ ἑκάστην μέθοδον φιλο- 
σοφοῦντι] Comp.c. 13 8141. (6ο1), VI(IV). 
15. § 4 2. (1350): also “2ηἼγα΄. p. 70 f. 
SusEM. (542) 

Further see VI(IV). το. 1, V(VIII). 3. 
12. Here pé@odos=branch of inquiry, 
study, department of science: almost as 
in U. 1 § 2 (a nearer parallel is Wic. Eth. 
I. 1§ 1,3 § 1, 1094 Ὁ 11). 

14 ἀποβλέποντι πρὸς τὸ πράττειν] 
But in Wc. Ethics this is the supreme 
end of theory : οὐ γνῶσις ἀλλὰ πρᾶξις, οὐ 
γὰρ ἵνα εἰδῶμεν τί ἐστιν ἡ ἀρετὴ σκεπτό- 
μεθα, ἀλλ᾽ tv’ ἀγαθοὶ γινώμεθα. 

μὴ παρορᾶν μηδέ τι καταλείπειν] “not 
to overlook or omit anything.” Cf. De 
fart. Animal. 1. § § 4, 645 a 5, μηδὲν 
παραλιπόντας εἰς δύναμιν μήτε ἀτιμότερον 
μήτε τιμιώτερον. 

§2 16 δεσποτικὴ κτλ] ruling. civil 
society like a slaveholder. 
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plot τῆς πολιτείας of τὰς οὐσίας ἔχοντες, δημοκρατία δὲ (V) 


19 τοὐναντίον ὅταν οἱ μὴ κεκτημένοι πλῆθος οὐσίας ἀλλ᾽’ ἄποροι. 
88 πρώτη δ᾽ ἀπορία πρὸς τὸν διορισμὸν ἐστίν. εἰ γὰρ εἶεν οἱ 
πλείους ὄντες εὔποροι κύριοι τῆς πόλεως, δημοκρατία δέ. ἐστιν 
4 a ἢ \ a ς 7, \ , x yw 
ὅταν ἢ κύριον τὸ πλῆθος, ὁμοίως δὲ πάλιν κἂν εἴ που συμ- 
᾿ 4 7 7 
βαίνει τοὺς ἀπόρους ἐλάττους μὲν εἶναι τῶν εὐπόρων, κρείτ- 
δ᾽ ὀλίγον κύ- 
οὐκ ἂν καλῶς δόξειεν 
ἀλχὰ μὴν κἂν «εἴ; τις συν- 6 
θεὶς τῇ μὲν εὐπορίᾳ τὴν ὀλιγότητα τῇ δ᾽ ἀπορίᾳ τὸ πλῆθος (. 7) 
οὕτω προσαγορεύοι τὰς πολιτείας, ὀλιγαρχίαν μὲν ἐν ἣ τὰς 
> S, ” e ΕἸ δ. ἢ \ an μ᾿ 
ἀρχὰς ἔχουσιν οἱ εὔποροι ὀλίγοι τὸ πλῆθος ὄντες, δημο- 
30 κρατίαν δὲ ἐν ἣ οἱ ἄποροι πολλοὶ τὸ πλῆθος ὄντες" ἄλλην 
8ὅ ἀπορίαν ἔχει. τίνας γὰρ ἐροῦμεν τὰς ἄρτι λεχθείσας πολι- 
\ 
τείας, τὴν ἐν % πλείρυς εὔπορον καὶ ἐν ἣ ἐλάττους οἱ 


“ f 2 a t δ 
tous δ᾽ ὄντας κυρίους εἶναι τῆς πολιτείας, ὅπου 
a 3 ῃ > ia 
25 plov πλῆθος, ὀλιγαρχίαν εἶναι φασίν 
84 διωρίσθαι περὶ τῶν πολιτειῶν. 


Bla Ze > 4 t a a ΕΝ ὃ ’ 

ἄποροι, κύριον δ᾽ ἑκάτερον τῶν πολιτειῶν, εἴπερ μηδεμία 

wv ¥. Ν AY > a y ” ¢ μη 
86 ἄλλη πολιτεία παρὰ τὰς εἰρημένας ἔστιν; ἔοικε τοίνυν 67 
35 λόγος ποιεῖν δῆλον ὅτι τὸ μὲν ὀλίγους ἢ πολλοὺς εἶναι 


¥ t > \ Γ 93 , ‘A \ -“ 
κυρίους συμβεβηκός ἐστιν, τὸ μὲν ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις τὸ δὲ ταῖς 
δημοκρατίαις, διὰ τὸ τοὺς μὲν εὐπόρους ὀλίγους, πολλοὺς 
δ᾽ εἶναι τοὺς ἀπόρρυς παντᾳχοῦ (διὸ καὶ οὐ συμβαίνει «διὰ; τὰς 


19 [πλῆθο9] Spengel, perhaps rightly || 20 «τοῦτον: τὸν ᾽ Susem. || 21 πον 
λιτείας Schneider, perhaps rightly || 22 ἢ] εἴη M®P! [|| συμβαίνη TMs P?3Qb 
Τὸ fr. Ar. Bk.1, συμβαίνοι Schneider, συμβαίῃ Sylburg || 25 δόξειε ΠῚ || 26 κἂν 
<el> Susem., κἀν P! II? fr. Bk., ἐὰν (Ὁ) 1 Μ' (Ὁ) Ar, sé geezs William || 28 προσ- 
αγορεύει Q> ΤῸ fr. Ald., προσαγορεύῃ Morel Bk. || 32 <ol> εὔποροι Sylburg Bk. || 34 
παρὰ] περὶ P?Q>bT> || 38 <dia> τὰς ῥηθείσας Susem., if 39 διαφοράς is right 


18 οὐσίας] property (in plural). 

§3 20 πρώτη & ἀπορία] ‘ The first 
difficulty affects the definition,” ie. affects 
the question how we are to define. An- 
other series of ἀπορίαι affects τὸ δίκαιον 
(Wyse). 

§§ 4, 5 Are both features essential ? 
Is democracy the government of the 
needy majority, oligarchy that of the 
wealthy few? [This view reappears in 
the double characteristics of vi(Iv). 4 § 6 
ol ἐλεύθεροι Kal ἄποροι πλείους ὄντες, οἱ 
πλούσιοι καὶ εὐγενέστεροι ὀλίγοι ὄντες. 
How are we then to classify the excep- 
tional cases where these features are not 
combined ? 

§6 34 ἔοικε τοίνυν κτλ] “ Our argu- 
ment seems then to show that the fewness 
or multitude of the sovereign body is an 


accident, in the one case of oligarchy, in 
the other of democracy.” Here as else- 
where he is in search of the true nature 
and end; essential qualities [cp. c. 9 § 1 
71. on ὅρος] are severed from such as 
are purely external and quantitative; for 
τὸ ποσὸν οὐκ ἔστιν ἴσως ἕν τι, ἀλλὰ 
πᾶν τὸ μεταξὺ τινῶν ὡρισμένων. So in 
I. I. 2, Iv(vi1). 4. 4ff. he denies that 
these quantitative distinctions are essen- 
tial. . 

38 διὸ καὶ οὐ συμβαίνει <Sid> τὰς 
ῥηθείσας αἰτίας γίμεσθαι διαφοράς] A 
διαφορὰ or ‘specific difference’ is an 
essential quality, by the presence or 
absence of which two species of a genus, 
heretwo constitutions, differ (ᾧ διαφέρουσι) 
and can therefore be classified. The 
question in this, sentence is, whether 


8τ ῥηθείσας αἰτίας γίνεσθαι διαφοράς), ᾧ δὲ 


IIL. 9. 1] 


1279 b 18—1280a 8. 


389 


διαφέρουσιν ἥ τε 


¥ Ἄ, ¥ > 
40 δημοκρατία καὶ ἡ ὀλιγαρχία ἀλλήλων, πενία καὶ πλοῦτος 
2? , ‘ 3 a 
χϑοι ἐστίν, καὶ ἀναγκαῖον μέν, ὅπου ἂν ἄρχωσι διὰ πλοῦτον ἄν 


> 
Tv 


> t ” 
ἐλάττους ἄν τε πλείους, εἶναι ταύτην ὀλυγαρχίαν, ὅπου 


88 δ᾽ οἱ ἄποροι, δημοκρατίαν, ἀλλὰ συμβαίνει, καθάπερ εἴπο- 


μεν, τοὺς μὲν ὀλίγους εἶναι 


τοὺς δὲ πολλούς. εὐποροῦσι 


5. μὲν γὰρ ὀλίγοι, τῆς δὲ ἐλευθερίας μετέχουσι πάντες" δι’ ἃς 
αἰτίας ἀμφισβητοῦσιν ἀμφότεροι τῆς πολιτείας. 

ληπτέον δὲ πρῶτον τίνας ὄρους λέγουσι τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας 
καὶ δημοκρατίας, καὶ τί τὸ δίκαιον τό τε ὀλιγαρχικὸν καὶ 


9 


30 διαφορᾶς Τ', accepted by Koraes Bk. Bernays etc. 


Then αἰτίας is predicate and 


πολιτείας must be understood with ῥηθείσας or else inserted; thus ῥηθείσας <oX- 
telas> Bernays: ῥηθείσας -- ἀπορίας -- Koraes wrongly, see Quaest. crit. coll. p. 391 f. 
1280 a 6 πολιτείας * * Conring, perhaps rightly; a transitional clause is needed 


airlas goes with ras ῥηθείσας, or whether 
it is a predicate. In the former case, we 
expect <dia> τὰς ῥηθείσας αἰτίας, as ὃ 8, 
δι᾽ ἃς αἰτίας. ‘‘And for this reason too it 
follows that differences between constitu- 
tions do not arise on account of the 
reasons mentioned’*—the mere numbers 
of the governing class. Otherwise 
Bernays Tattiout inserting διὰ, but 
making αἰτίας διαφορᾶς the predicate): 
“τ follows that the constitutions men- 
tioned, τὰς ῥηθείσας sc. πολιτείας, are not 
causes of specific difference.” 

Although from distinct points of view 
various causes seem to be assigned for the 
existence of different forms of govern- 
ment, yet the new principle of wealth and 
poverty is maintained through the rest 
of the treatise (with certain exceptions), 
‘But ultimately these different forms are 
traced back to differences in social 
conditions, and each represents a certain 
state of equilibrium or relative prepon- 
derance amongst the competing social 
elements. See Zntrod. pp. 60 f., 63; ¢. 
7 § 1 πῶ c 15 $§ 10—13, VI(IV). 9 § 
το, 1t 88 g—11, 88 16—18, 13 88 το, 
11, vil(v). 9 88 8, 9. Also Bradley 
Hellenica p. 225 ff. 

§7 1280a1 ἀν τ᾽ ἐλάττους dv τε 
πλείους] Here is a plain statement that 
any government whatever by the rich 
majority would be an oligarchy, any 
whatever by the needy minority a demo- 
cracy. Yet the writer of the interpolated 
passage VI(IVv). cc. 3, 4 has failed to 
understand this: see 22. (1164) and VI(IV). 
4 88 5, 6. SusEM. (543) 


§ 8 s δι ds αἰτίας] ‘on which 


grounds both parties claim to be citizens,’ 
viz. in an oligarchy because they are 
wealthy, in a democracy because they are 
free-born. 

c.9 Right, or justice, in an oligarchy 
and in a democracy: their conflicting 
claims judged by the standard of perfect 
Justice. 

Oncken 1. pp. 30—33 has treated this 
chapter as a typical example of Aristotle’s 
analytical method. 

81 7 Properly Spovs= definitions, like 

ὁρισμούς. Better, standards or determining 
principles; that which gives its special 
character to Oligarchy or Democracy; 
id quo alicuius rei natura constituitur et 
definitur (Zid. Ar.), ols δοκεῖ ὠρίσθαι [ἡ 
ὀλιγαρχία καὶ ἡ δημοκρατία] VII(V).9 ὃ 14. 
The word was so used by Plato Rep, VIII 
551 C(comp. 562 Β ὃ προὔθετο ἀγαθόν, καὶ 
Ov οὗ ἡ ὀλιγαρχία καθίστατο = ὑπέρπλονυτος, 
νον δημοκρατία ὁρίζεται ἀγαθόν -- ἐλευθε- 
pla). We have had it before 11. 6 ὃ 9, 9 
§ 32 and it occurs about sixteen times in the 
sequel. Grant’s argument Z¢hics 1. p. 61 
f., that Aristotle adopted the term in the 
interval between writing the Zrhzcs and 
the Politics, is disproved by its occurrence 
in the Republic. 
_ All the various elements of the city 
contribute something in virtue of which 
they claim a share of political privilege. 
The predominant element (7 § 2) or class 
fixes its own contribution as the qualifi- 
cation for citizenship, or standard, This 
again may be viewed as the end which 
the citizens pursue. 

8 τί τὸ δίκαιον τό τε ὀλιγαρχικὸν κτλ] 
The state is a realisation of destributive 


(V) 


wo 
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a ἀρ τὰ ὦ ᾿ 

γὰρ ἅπτονται δικαίου τινός, ἀλλὰ (V) 
το μέχρι τινὸὲ προέρχονται, καὶ λέγουσιν οὐ πᾶν τὸ κυρίως 
δί, e ὃ cal v \ δί a \ oo” > ᾽ 
ίκαιον. οἷον δοκεῖ ἴσον τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, καὶ ἔστιν, ἀλλ 
β2οὺ πᾶσιν ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἴσοις" καὶ «γὰρ; τὸ ἄνισον δοκεῖ δίκαιον 
ΕἸ a a et 
εἶναι, καὶ [γὰρ] ἔστιν, ἀλλ’ οὐ πᾶσιν ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἀνίσοις 
οἱ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀφαιροῦσι, τὸ οἷς, καὶ κρίνουσι κακῶς. τὸ δ᾽ 

4 an A 

15 αἴτιον OTe περὶ αὑτῶν ἡ κρίσις" σχεδὸν δ᾽ οἱ πλεῖστοι κριταὶ 
le Le fal 4 Ψ 

88 φαῦλον περὶ τῶν οἰκείων. 


τι δημοκρατικόν. πάντες 


ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ τὸ δίκαιον τισίν, καὶ 9 
διήρηται τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἐπί τε τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ οἷς, 
καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, τὴν μὲν τοῦ 
πράγματος ἰσότητα ὁμολογοῦσι, τὴν δὲ οἷς ἀμφισβητοῦσι, φ. τὴ 


11 τὸ ἴσον δίκαιον ὃ Vettori ||| 12 καὶ <yap> Bas.? || 12 xal...13 ἀνίσοις omitted 


by I M® | 
Bojesen, [γὰρ] Schneider || 


justice, in so far as public offices, rights 
and privileges, are assigned to the citizens 
in proportion to their worth, κατ᾽ ἀξίαν: 
so that the contributions of all to the state 
meet with a proportionate return, and all 
are justly treated by the constitution. 
But an oligarchy or democracy, while 
fairly applying this law of proportion, 
may set up a false or one-sided standard 
of worth, as wealth or free birth in 
place of capacity and merit. In such a 
case the justice of the state is a departure 
from perfect or natural justice and may 
be called an oligarchic or democratic 
justice, as the case may be (A. Ὁ. 
Bradley). 

9 waves] Here again ἀμφότεροι 
might be expected. Comp. 11. 11 § 5 7. 
(387) and Rhet. 11. 9 § 3 ἅπασιν ὁμοίως 
δεῖ ὑπάρχειν ΞΞ 411 who are envious or 
righteously indignant, ‘both classes’ 
(Shilleto). : 

ἅπτονται ϑικαίου τινός] The partial 
truth in these one-sided conceptions is 
fully recognized. The ἀξία which oli- 
garchy or democracy take as the quali- 
fication for political privileges, although 
not the true one, still has a subordinate 
importance for the state. It is justice 
in some measure, See § 3, § 15; ΝΙΠ(ν). 
1 8 5. 

1o Kal λέγουσιν οὐ πᾶν κτλὶ They 
do not state absolute justice in its full 
extent. 

11 οἷον δοκεῖ KTA] . ‘Thus justice, or 
right, is thought (by the upholders of 
democracy) to be equality.’ They grasp 
the fact that all citizens are on a level in 
respect of freedom, and taking this partial 


13 καὶ γὰρ ἔστιν ῬῚ II? Bk., γὰρ transposed to come before 12 τὸ ἄνισον 
15 κριταὶ after 16 φαῦλοι I? fr. Bk. 


equality for absolute equality they give 
everybody equal rights; ie. they give 
equals to unequals. 

8 2 14 of δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀφαιροῦσι... 
κακῶς] But they omit the qualification 
for whom equality or inequality is right, 
and form a wrong judgment. 

15 σχεδὸν δ᾽ ot πλεῖστοι κτλ} Comp. 

c. τό 8 8, 2. (642). SusEM. (544) 
. 88 16 ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ κτλ] ‘‘ Hence since 
right means ‘right for given persons,’ and 
there is the same difference between them 
as between the things they are entitled 
to.’ 

18 ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς) WV. 2. B. v.c. 3 
(Bekker’s c.'6) esp. 88 4—6, § 10 διήρην- 
ται γὰρ ὁμοίως οἷς re καὶ ad. Comp. 72. 
584), also ν111(ν}. 1. 2 71. (1493). SUSEM. 
545) 


This reference was suspected, or rather 
condemned, as an interpolation by Grant 
Ethics τ. p. §3, but see Jackson’s com- 
mentary on B. v. p. 77—81. 

τὴν μὲν τοῦ πράγματος κτλ] They 
agree as to what constitutes equality in 
the thing, but not as to that of the per- 
sons to whom it is assigned. 

“This is in fact true of both oligarchs 
and democrats: for equality of political 
rights amongst themselves is also the de- 
mand of the oligarchs, but only for the 
rich, while the democrats admit it as far 
as possible for all citizens. The one 
demands equality for all who are equal or 
alike in wealth: the others demand it for 
all who are equal or alike in freedom. 
Cp. vil(v). 1. 2 f. 2. (1403). SUSEM. 
(646) 


IL. 9. 6] 1280 a 9—1280a 35. 391 


+ Ἢ 
Ξομάλιστα μὲν διὰ. τὸ λεχθὲν ἄρτι, διότι κρίνουσι τὰ περὶ (V) 
e \ .« Μ 
αὑτοὺς κακῶς, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ διὰ τὸ λέγειν μέχρι τινὸς ἑκατέ- 
, 3 rg a δ 
βάρους δίκαιόν τι νομίζουσι δίκαιον λέγειν ἁπλῶς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
Ly \ δ 
ἂν κατὰ τὶ ἄνισοι ὦσιν, οἷον χρήμασιν, ὅλως οἴονται ἄνι- 
5 Δ A 
24006 εἶναι, of δ᾽ ἂν κατὰ τὶ ἴσοι, οἷον ἐλευθερίᾳ, ὅλως 
\ a 
§5ico. τὸ δὲ κυριώτατον οὐ λέγουσιν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ τῶν κτη- τὸ 
t ¢ “ a 
μάτων χάριν ἐκοινώνησαν καὶ συνῆλθον, τοσοῦτον μετέχουσι 
τῆς πόλεως ὅσον mep καὶ τῆς κτήσεως, ὥσθ᾽ ὁ τῶν ὀλι- 
a , ¥ x ἢ , > Ἂς ἂψ ¥ y 
γαρχικῶν λόγος δόξειεν ἂν ἰσχύειν (οὐ yap εἶναι δίκαιον ἴσον 
μετέχειν τῶν ἑκατὸν ταλάντων τὸν εἰσενεγκόντα μίαν μνᾶν τῷ 
30 δόντι τὸ λοιπὸν πᾶν, οὔτε τῶν ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὔτε τῶν ἐπιγινο- 
, n al rn 
8.6 μένων)" εἰ δὲ μήτε τοῦ ζῆν ἕνεκεν μόνον ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τοῦ 
εὖ ἕῆν (καὶ γὰρ ἂν δούλων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕῴων ἦν πό- 
᾿ * ᾽ > ν \ \ \ , > , Η 
Aus νῦν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι διὰ τὸ μὴ μετέχειν εὐδαιμονίας μηδὲ 


τοῦ ζῆν κατὰ προαίρεσιν), μήτε συμμαχίας ἕνεκεν, ὅπως 
€ Ν ει ’ « , \ μι: Υ * .Ν ‘\ 
35 ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀδικῶνται, μήτε διὰ τὰς ἀλλαγὰς Kab τὴν 


22 νομίζονσι «τὸ:- δίκαιον Spengel, perhaps rightly || 24 ἐλευθερίᾳ Vettori, 
ἐλευθερί-α (or -η) Γ΄ Ar., ἐλευθερίη Μ', ἐλευθέριοι TI? fr. (the first iota above the line), 


ἐλεύθεροι ῬῚ || 
Ar. Bk. (in P? μν over an erasure) || 


27 ὀλιγαρχιῶν P4 Οὐ Τὸ 


Ι 29 ταλάντων Τ' μνῶν Π (including fr.) 
εἰσενέγκαντα II? fr. Bk. || 30 δ᾽ ὄντι Μ'Ῥϑ ΤΡ 


Ι 31 μόνον ἕνεκεν II? fr., omitted by ΡῚ (1st hand, added by corr.) in the margin) || 


34 ἕνεκα Ms Pl 


21 μέχρι τινὸς] See on ὃ 1 above. 
* Because each side contends for a partial 
justice, but thinks it is contending for an 
absolute justice.’ 

£4 22 of μὲν γὰρ κτλ] Comp. c. 12 
§ 2, and vili(v). 1 § 2 f. πη. (584 b, 
1493). SuUSEM. (546b) : 

25 κυριώτατον] what is most im- 
portant; viz. the grand aim and object of 
a city. 

8 6 26 τοσοῦτον μετέχουσι κτλ] 
‘they have a stake in the city propor- 
tionate to their share of the property.’ 

29 ταλάντων] A talent=4715 Ger- 
man marks= £231 25. 6d., a mina=784 
German marks= £3 175. approximately: 
Hultsch Greek and Roman Metrology p. 
172 f. SuseEM. (547) Ν 

80 οὔτε τῶν ἐξ ἀρχῆς... ἐπιγινομένων] 
‘ought not to have an equal share of the 
principal nor of the profits accruing. 
Congreve however suggests that the par- 
ticiples may be masculine, and so Rernays, 
with a different sense: ‘either of those 
who originally contributed or of a sub- 
sequent generation of shareholders.’ This 
can hardly be right. SUSEM. 

§ 6 33 viv δ᾽ οὐκ κτλ] Comp. 1. 


2. 8 and the further passages cited in 22. 
(21). Also Mic. Ath, x. 6. 8, 1177 8 8 
εὐδαιμονίας δ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἀνδραπόδῳ peradl- 
δωσιν, εἰ μὴ καὶ βίου, and x. 7. 6, 1177 Ὁ 
4, where happiness is made to consist in 
leisure, ἐν τῇ σχολῇ. But that slaves have 
no leisure, is stated Po/. Iv(vi1). 15. 2 
(Eaton), Cp. too 222. (925, 926) at that 
passage. SUSEM. (548) 

35 Sid τὰς ἀλλαγὰς Kal τὴν χρῆσιν 
kt] ‘for commerce and mutual inter- 
course.” . Here the sentence breaks off,. 
the parenthetical example being elabo- 
rated and supported by other subordinate 
illustrations until the end of the chapter. 
Moreover the manner in which the true 
end of the state comes to light is not 
stated in antithesis to the false ends re- 
jected, but is an incident of this elaborate 
treatment of the one false view, that the 
end is commercial intercourse: viz. περὶ δ᾽ 
ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας διασκοποῦσιν, ὃ 8. There- 
upon the mention of the true end leads 
to its severance from some unessential 
though indispensable conditions (κοινωνία 
τόπου, περὶ Tas μεταδόσεις, δὲ g—12); and 
this is followed by the formal definition of 
the true end of the state, § 13, from which 
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χρῆσιν τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ---καὶ γὰρ ἂν Τυρρηνοὶ καὶ Kap- (V) 
χηδόνιοι, καὶ πάντες οἷς ἔστε σύμβολα πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ὡς 
g7 μιᾶς ἂν πολῖται πόλεως ἦσαν. εἰσὶ γοῦν αὐτοῖς συνθῆκαι τὶ 
περὶ τῶν εἰσαγωγίμων καὶ σύμβολα περὶ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν 
4“ο καὶ γραφαὶ περὶ συμμαχίας. ἀλλ’ οὔτ᾽ ἀρχαὶ πᾶσιν ἐπὶ 
r28b τούτοις κοιναὶ καθεστᾶσιν, GAN ἕτεραι παρ᾽ ἑκατέροις, οὔτε 
τοῦ ποίους τινὰς εἶναι δεῖ φροντίζουσιν ἅτεροι τοὺς ἑτέρους, 
οὐδ᾽ ὅπως μηδεὶς ἄδικος ἔσται τῶν ὑπὸ τὰς συνθήκας μηδὲ 
μοχθηρίαν ἕξει μηδεμίαν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ὅπως μηδὲν ἀδική- 
βσουσιν ἀλλήλους. περὶ δὲ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας [πολιτικῆς] δια- 


88 σκοποῦσιν ὅσοι φροντίζουσιν εὐνομίας. ἣ καὶ φανερὸν ὅτι 

36 ἀλλήλου----Ἰ Thurot and Bonitz, to mark the anacoluthon. As far as the sense 
goes, the apodosis is at 1281 a 4 ff. διόπερ κτὰ. || τυρηννοὶ P4 fr., τύραννοι ῬΞ"3 ΤΡ and 
Q? (ist hand) || 38 συνθῆκαι σωθῆναι P26 T> and Q? (1st hand), apparently P* (1st 
hand), as συνθῆκαι is written over an erasure || 39 καὶ omitted by P® ΤΡ Ald. and the 
ist hand in P+ ΟΡ (added by a later hand in 95) || 40 ἐπὶ πᾶσι Schneider transposing 

1280 Ὁ 1 éxarépots] ἑτέροις Ar. Koraes, perhaps rightly || 2 τοῦ omitted by II’ fr., 
hence [rod] Susem.12 |} ἕτεροι M* Pl and perhapsT || .4 ἕξειν P?3 Tb Ald. and 
Q> (rst hand) || ἀδικήσουσιν Morel, ἀδικήσωσιν Τ' Π (including fr.) Ar. || 5 [δὲ] 
Koraes, as if the apodosis began here [πολιτικῆς omitted: by ΠῚ (added after 
ἀρετῆς by p! in the margin) || διακοποῦσιν P1 (rst hand, emended by p?), διακο- 
vooow I'M® fr. || 6 εὐνομίας --πόλεως wlas> Bernays 


the real measure of political rights is a 
deduction made in ὃ 15. Were the di- 
gressions dismissed, and the anacoluthic 
period rewritten, it would perhaps run as 
follows: εἰ δὲ μήτε τοῦ ζῆν μόνον ἕνεκεν 
(κοινωνοῦσι) ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τοῦ εὖ ζῆν, μήτε 
συμμαχίας ἕνεκεν ὅπως ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀδι- 
κῶνται, μήτε διὰ τὰς ἀλλαγὰς καὶ τὴν 
χρῆσιν τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ἀλλὰ ζωῆς 
ἕνεκα τελείας καὶ αὐτάρκους καὶ τῶν 
καλῶν πράξεων χάριν θετέον τὴν πολιτι- 
κὴν κοινωνίαν, ὅσοι συμβάλλονται πλεῖσ- 
τον εἰς τὴν τοιαύτην κοινωνίαν, τούτους 
προσήκει πλεῖστον μετέχειν πόλεως. Bo- 
nitz Studien 111. pp. ag ται (105—107). 

36 'Tuppyvol καὶ Kapx.] This mari- 
time alliance between Carthage and the 
Etruscans, which was formed soon after 
the beginning of the sixth century, B. C., 
to drive cut the Greeks and keep them 
away from the western half of the 
Mediterranean, is noticed by Herodotus 
1. 166, Mommsen I. p. 153 Eng. tr. 
SusEM. (549) 

37 οἷς ἔστι σύμβολα] Comp. c. 1 § 4, 
n, (435). SUSEM. (550) : 

ὧς] as it were, like ὥσπερ. 

§ 7 38 συνθῆκαι, σύμβολα...γραφαί] 
Usually συνθῆκαιτεα general term for 


a treaty or convention, usually of a 
public nature between two states, but 
also all private covenants: σύμβολατε ἃ 
special kind of contract, viz. international 
commercial treaties (so § 6): see Meier 
u. Schdmann Afétisch. Process p. 494 2. 
49. Here συνθῆκαι περὶ τῶν εἰσαγωγίμων 
are commercial treaties in general: σύμβ. 
περὶ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν =special articles which 
made provision against the infliction of 
damage, or established a system of com- 
pensation for mutual injury (Cope). 

40 ἀρχαὶ πᾶσιν ἐπὶ τούτοις κοιναὶ] 
magistrates common to them all ap- 
pointed to secure these ends. 

1280 b 2 ‘Tod ποίους τινὰς KTA] nor 
does the one state care what the character 
of the citizens of the other state should be. 

3 τῶν ὑπὸ τὰς συνθήκας] those who 
come under the treaty. ᾿ 

4 ἀλλὰ μόνον ὅπως κτλ] The modest 
aim to which the modern state is re- 
stricted. 

§8 6 εὐνομίας] “ good government,” 
the goal and end of all political science; 
Nic. Eth. Wi. 3. 11, 1112 b 14 (Eaton): ἡ 
οὔτε πολιτικὸς (βουλεύεται) εἰ εὐνομίαν 
ποιήσει, οὐδὲ τῶν λοιπῶν οὐδεὶς περὶ τοῦ 
τέλους. SUSEM. (561) 


TIL. 9. 9] 1280 a 36—1280 Ὁ 16. 393 

δεῖ περὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελὲς εἶναι τῇ γ᾽ ὡς ἀληθῶς ὀνομαζο- (V) 

μένῃ πόλει, μὴ λόγου χάριν. γίνεται γὰρ ἡ κοινωνία συμ- 

μαχία τῶν ἄλλων τόπῳ διαφέρουσα μόνον τῶν ἄπωθεν 
τιοσυμμαχιῶν, καὶ ὁ νόμος συνθήκη καί, καθάπερ ἔφη. Λυ- ᾿ 

κόφρων 6 σοφιστής, ἐγγυητὴς ἀλλήλοις τῶν δικαίων, ἀλλ᾽ Ο. 73) 
βϑούχ οἷος ποιεῖν ἀγαθοὺς καὶ δικαίους τοὺς πολίτας. ὅτι δὲ 12 


τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον, φανερόν. εἰ γάρ Tis καὶ συναγάγοι 
τοὺς τόπους εἰς ἕν, ὥστε ἅπτεσθαι τὴν. Μεγαρέων πόλιν καὶ 
15 Κορινθίων τοῖς τείχεσιν, ὅμως οὐ μία πόλις. οὐδ᾽ εἰ πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους ἐπιγαμίας ποιήσαιντο' καίτοι τοῦτο τῶν ἰδίων ταῖς 


λα. 
7 ἐπιμελὲς] ἐπιμέλειαν P}, ἐπιμε Μ' || 9 απωθε fr., ἄποθεν M8 Ῥ1.3: ὁ Ὁ T> Ald. 
ΒΙκ.1 and P? (rst hand, emended by corr.!) || τὸ συμμαχιῶν Conring, συμμάχων ΤΠ 
‘(including fr.) Ar. Bk. -|| 13 συνάγοι Π85 Bk. ᾿ 


ἡ ἐπιμελὲς εἶναι κτλ] ‘the city which 
truly and not in mere pretence deserves 
the name must give its attention to virtue.” 
See i C. Bradley Hellenica pp. 193 f., 
atof. 


8 γίνεται κτλ] For else the society is 


‘transformed into an alliance differing 
from all other leagues, whose members 
dwell apart, in locality alone: the law too 
is transformed into a compact and ‘a 
guarantee of mutual rights’ in the words 
of Lycophron, not calculated to make 
the citizens virtuous and just. 

10 Avkdédpav ὁ σοφιστής] See Exc, 
1. to B. 1 p. 333 and ἤηέγοα. p. 35. 
To all appearance Lycophron belonged 
to the school of Gorgias (7. 448): per- 
haps, as v. Wilamowitz conjectures Her- 
mes XIV. p. 173, he was the same as the 
erotic poet Lycophronides (Bergk Poet. 
ἦν». u1.4 p. 633 f.). He is specially known 
to us elsewhere only as the composer of 
an eulogy on the lyre, and as maintaining 
that one thing cannot at the same time 
be many and that therefore every combi-- 
nation of a predicate with the subject by 
means of the copula is inadmissible : also 
that nobility is only an imaginary good. 
Comp. Vahlen Zhe Sophist Lykophron in 
Rhein, Mus. XX1. 1868, p. 143 ff., Zeller 
Pre-Socratics vol. 11. pp. 425, 477 Eng. 
tr. A sophist was originally any man 
of intellectual importance, who also 
made it his profession to acquire edu- 
cation and knowledge and impart them 
to others: hence the seven sages are also 
called the seven sophists. At a later 
time, after the age of Pericles, the name 
was given in a narrower sense to paid 
professional teachers of rhetoric and other 


departments of an encyclopaedic educa- 
tion. They delivered single lectures and 
discourses of an instructive or amusing 
kind (émdeltes), charging a fee for ad- 
mission, or perhaps published them in 
writing; in some cases they appeared as 
experts in argument. In this sense the 
word occurs here. At the same time it 
received the odious connotation in which 
we exclusively use it at the present day, 
in consequence of the many subtleties, 
the pettifogging quibbles, and paradoxes 
in which this class of people was often 
involved; although the movement to- 
wards freethinking* and critical scep- 
ticism, which they originated, and their 
bold innovations had much to justify 
them, and were in part of epoch-making 
importance. Cp. 2. (31) on I. 3 § 4. 
SusEM. (552) 

See Cope in the Fournal of Sacred and 
Classical Philology vol. 11. pp. 140—143: 
also his zoze on ΔΑ δέ. 111, 3. I. 

§ 9 It will be remembered that 
Corinth and Argos were for a short time, 
393—387 B.C., united ostensibly as one 
state, to the intense indignation of the 
philo-Laconian party. See Xen. Hellen. 
IV. 4§ 6 αἰσθανόμενοι δὲ ἀφανιζξομένην τὴν 
πόλιν διὰ τὸ καὶ ὅρους ἀνασπᾶσθαι καὶ 
“Apyos ἀντὶ ἹΚορίνθου τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῖς 
ὀνομάζεσθαι: V. τ 8 34, ὃ 36. 

16 ἐπιγαμίας} Usually a lawful mar- 
riage could only be contracted. between 
two citizens of the same Greek state: but 
the privilege was occasionally granted to 
individual strangers or to an alien com- 
munity as a whole; and special treaties 

* [A negative ‘enlightenment’ or ‘illumina- 
sin kA 2 αν δ δι, 


§ 11 οἷον 


28 κοινωνίας. 
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§10 πόλεσι κοινωνημάτων éoTiv. 


TIOAITIKON TI. 9. 


[III. 9. 10 


ς f X O09 » * 3 nm 
ὁμοίως δὲ οὐδ᾽ εἴ τινες οἰκοῖεν 


χωρὶς μέν, μὴ μέντοι τοσοῦτον ἄπωθεν ὥστε μὴ κοινωνεῖν, 
GAN εἴησαν αὐτοῖς νόμοι τοῦ μὴ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἀδικεῖν περὶ 
ο τὰς μεταδόσεις, οἷον εἰ ὃ μὲν εἴη τέκτων ὃ δὲ γεωργὸς 
ὃ δὲ σκυτοτόμος ὃ δ᾽ ἄλλο τι τοιοῦτον, καὶ τὸ πλῆθος εἶεν 
μύριοι, μὴ μέντοι κοινωνοῖεν ἄλλου μηδενὸς ἢ τῶν τοιούτων, 


ἀλλαγῆς καὶ συμμαχίας, οὐδ᾽ οὕτω πω πόλις. διὰ 
rs ig > , τ 3 \ ‘ \ ἢ ie a 
τίνα δή mot αἰτίαν; οὐ yap δὴ διὰ τὸ μὴ σύνεγγυς τῆς 


> 

εἰ 

μέντοι χρῷτο 
/ 

ὡς ἐπιμαχίας 


\ "ἢ. nt 
yap καὶ συνέλθοιεν οὕτω κοινωνοῦντες, ἕκαστος 
τῇ ἰδίᾳ οἰκίᾳ ὥσπερ πόλει καὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
οὔσης βοηθοῦντες ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας μόνον, 


οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἂν εἶναι δόξειε πόλις τοῖς ἀκριβῶς θεωροῦσιν, εἴς 


περ ὁμοίως ὁμιλοῖεν συνελθόντες καὶ χωρίς. 
p ὁμ χωρίς... 


φανερὸν τοίνυν 


7) εἶ ” e t , , \ a ν 5 a a 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ πόλις κοινωνία τόπου καὶ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν σφᾶς 


> ἃς Ἂν a ea , 
αὐτοὺς καὶ τῆς μεταδόσεως χάριν᾽ 


ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἀναγ- 


a eh y yy , 3 \ καὶ ¢ , 
KaLOV υὕπάαάρχειν, ELTTEP εσται πόλις, ov μην οὐδ υπαρχόντων 


18 ἄπωθεν fr, ΒΚ.3, ἄποθεν Π ΒΙκ.1 || 


19 εἴησαν P! Ar., εἰ ἦσαν Τ' Μ' Π' || 20 εἰ 


omitted by II? || 22 μυρίοι Ald. Bk.! || 23 mw Ar. (apparently) and Bk., πὼς possibly 


Τ' (guidem William), που II (including fr.) Susem. [| 


secured the right of intermarriage between 
different cities: Schémann pp. 101, 306, 
356 Eng. tr. How far it was prohibited 
between members of the ruling and sub- 
ordinate families when such a distinction 
was made within the limits of the same 
community, is not known. The Bac- 
‘chiadae of Corinth (11. 12. 8 2. 420) 
married almost exclusively amongst them- 
selves, Herod. v. 923 and the prohibition 
of intermarriage with the former ruling 
families of Samos, after the popular 
insurrection in 412, forms an especially 
odious measure, Thuc, ΝΠ. 21 (Eaton). 
The two royal families at Sparta seem ne- 
ver to have intermarried. SUSEM. (553) 

τῶν ἰδίων ταῖς π. κοινωνημάτων] ‘one 
of the means of combination peculiar to 
cities.’ 

8 10 17 οὐδ᾽ εἴ τινες οἰκοῖεν χωρὶς] 
Aristotle does not mean that civil society is 
not in itself quite possible between several 
contiguous villages and hamlets, without 
the inhabitants being concentrated into 
one city: c. 3 88 3, 4 7171, (459, 460). In 
fact Sparta itself consisted of five such 
neighbouring villages, so close together, 
however, that as distinct from the district 
around them -they were designated the 
‘city.’ This was, it is true, an isolated 
and abnormal phenomenon: see Sché- 


30 ἡ πόλις οὐκ ἔστι II? fr. Bk. 


mann p. 123, p. 207 Eng. tr. SUSEM. 
(554) “415 not Aristotle taking an imagi- 
nary case: the elements of society (such 
as γεωργὸς) which are necessary πρὸς τὸ 
{fv μόνον i, living apart but exchanging 
products (ueradédces) ii. living together 
and connected by a defensive league, 
§ 11?” (Wyse). 
- 20 οἷον εἰ κτλὶ That is, supposing 
they belonged to these different crafts 
without which the state could not exist 
at all: see Iv(viI). c. 8. SUSEM. (555) 
a1 Kal τὸ πλῆθος εἶεν μύριοι] i.e. not 
at all too many even fora ‘city’ according 
to Greek ideas, as distinguished from a 
race or tribe: cp. 1V(VII). c. 4, also 2. (11); 
and I1. 6 §§ 4—6, 9 88 15—17, 77. 198— 
201, 306, 307, 309, 311. SUSEM. (556) 

8 11 24 Sa τὸ μὴ σύνεγγυς τῆς 
κοινωνίας] because they did not live near 
enough to each other. 

25 ἕκαστος μέντοι κτλ] Each making 
his own house his ‘castle.’ 

29 συνελθόντες Kal χωρίς] after their 
union and when they lived apart. 

8 12 φανερὸν τοίνυν κτλ] Comp. c. 
1 83 π. (434 b). SusEM. (557) 

32 οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὑπαρχόντων κτλ] 
“ἐγεῖ not even if all these conditions are 
present is it then actually (ἤδη) a city, but 
(a city is) the union of families and clans 


(V) 


TIT. 10. 17 1280 b 17—1281 a 9, 395 


᾿ ; 
τούτων ἁπάντων ἤδη πόλις, GAN ἡ τοῦ εὖ ξῆν κοινωνία καὶ (V) 
a 9 a 
34Tais οἰκίαις καὶ τοῖς γένεσι, ξωῆς τελέας χάριν καὶ αὐτάρ- 
3 Ν a 
§13KoUs. οὐκ ἔσται μέντοι τοῦτο μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ ἕνα κατοικούν- 14 
a 4 
των τόπον Kal χρωμένων ἐπιγαμίαις. διὸ κηδεῖαί τ’ éeyé- 
\ 
vovto κατὰ τὰς πόλεις καὶ φρατρίαι καὶ θυσίαι καὶ - δια- 
\ a a A a 
γωγαὶ τοῦ συζῆν. τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον φιλίας ἔργον: ἡ γὰρ τοῦ. 
nn ,ὔ . - 
39 συζῆν προαίρεσις φιλία. τέλος μὲν οὖν πόλεως τὸ εὖ' ζῆν, 
ϑιεταῦτα δὲ τοῦ τέλους χάριν. πόλις δὴ ἡ γενῶν καὶ κωμῶν 
τοῦ α κοινωνία ξωῆς τελείας καὶ αὐτάρκους «χάριν;. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, 
ὡς φαμέν, τὸ ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως καὶ καλῶς. τῶν καλῶν ἄρα πρά- Ο. τὼ 
, , 9 Ν ᾿ ,ὔ 3 > ? 
Eewv [χάριν] θετέον εἶναι τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν, GAN οὐ 
§15 ToD συζῆν. διόπερ ὅσοι συμβάλλονται πλεῖστον εἰς τὴν τοιαύ- τὸ 
5 τὴν κοινωνίαν, τούτοις τῆς πόλεως μέτεστι πλεῖον ἢ τοῖς 
\ εἰ 3- ἊΣ ᾿ , ΕΙΣ Ὁ / ἡ \ Ν 
κατὰ μὲν ἐλευθερίαν καὶ γένος ἴσοις ἢ μείζοσι κατὰ “δὲ τὴν 
b a fel 
πολιτικὴν ἀρετὴν ἀνίσοις, ἢ τοῖς κατὰ πλοῦτον ὑπερέχουσι 
κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν δ᾽ ὑπερεχομένοις. 
ως \ > , e \ tel a ’ a 
ὅτε μὲν οὖν πάντες of περὶ τῶν πολιτειῶν ἀμφισβητοῦν- 
34 τελείας I? ΒΚ. || 35 καὶ] η fr. || 


10 


38 τῷ συζῆν Koraes || 40 δὴ ἡ or δὴ 


Susem., δὲ ἡ ΓΤ Π (including fr.) Ar. Bk. 


1281 τ <xdpiv> Scaliger, ἕνεκεν Koraes, see next note || 3 χάριν omitted by 
II! (added in P" by corr.?), [χάριν] Scaliger. This justifies the insertion of χάριν in 


line 1, rather than ἕνεκεν 


in noble living, to the end that they may 
attain a perfect and independent life. 
This however will not be secured unless 
they dwell in the same place and have 
the right of intermarriage.” 

§13 36 KnSetar=ties of affinity. 

37 parplar] See 11. 3 § 5,5 8 17» 
vii(vi). 4 § 19 22. (141, 169, 1427 b). 
Amongst the Greeks these ‘‘brother- 
hoods” were [or appeared to be] the next 
subdivision of the old tribal stocks (φυλαί) 
having a number of clans (γένη) included 
under them. SusEM. (558) 

θυσίαι] Clubs which met to sacrifice. 

διαγωγαὶ] Cp. τν(ν11). 15. 2. 2. (021). 
SuSEM. (558 Ὁ) ‘The recreations of a 
life in common which depend on φιλία 
would include much, e.g. the commerce 
of disciple and friend as well as the plea- 
sures of social reunions (Wyse). 

38 τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον KTA] Comp. Vic. 
Eth, Vul. 3 § § 1150 4, οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτως 
ἐστὶν φίλων ws τὸ συζῆν 5 § 3, 1157 Ὁ 19, 
6 § 4, 1158 23, IX. 9 § 10 1170 Ὁ το, 10 
84.1171 ἃ 2, 1281 1179 b 20 (Eaton). 
‘SusEM. (559) 7 

40 ταῦτα] all these minor associations, 
κηδεῖαι, pparpla, &c., are necessary means 


" 5 τούτοις omitted by ΟΡ T> and P4 (rst hand) 


to the end, and that is why they came into 
existence (36 διὸ). ‘ This certainly looks 
as if to Aristotle the φρατρίαι were some- 
thing posterior to the origin of a πόλις by 
συνοίκισις of κῶμαι" (Wyse). 

814 πόλις δὴ κτλ] “Therefore a 
city is the union of clans and villages (to 
attain) a perfect and independent life.’ 
Ridgeway defends the double genitive: 
“188 fellowship of clans and villages in a 
perfect and independent life.” 

1281 ax τελείας kal αὐτάρκους] Cp. 
1. 2 ὃ 8 22. (20 Ὁ, 21): further nx. (459, 
460) on 111. 3 § 3: also 1m. & § 12 #2, 
{a7}: τν(ν 11). 4 § 11 2. (579), 5§ 1 2. 
teat" 8 8 8. (804) and 7. (136). SUSEM. 
560) 


2 τῶν καλών.. πράξεων] With re- 
gard to this conclusion, see 22. (708) on 
Iv(v1I). 1 8 11. SUSEM. (560 b) 

§16 The citizens have a stake in the 
city in proportion to their contributions 
towards civic fellowship, in the sense just 
given to the term. Superior contribu- 
tions to other objects (wealth, birth) are 
of no avail to confer a greater share of 
civic rights, 

c. 10 Where ought sovereignty to reside? 


396 TIOAITIKON T. 10. 


[ITI. 10. 1 


10 τες μέρος τι 
2 3 
νων: ἔχει ὃ 


τοῦ δικαίου λέγουσι, φανερὸν ἐκ των εἰρημέ- (V) 
ἀπορίαν, τί δεῖ τὸ κύριον εἶναι τῆς πόλεως. VI 
x , Ny fal x ‘ x Bo ec aN ᾿ a x 
ἢ yap τοι τὸ πλῆθος, ἢ τοὺς πλουσίους, ἢ τοὺς ἐπιεικεῖς, ἢ 
\ , Ψ , 5 N , ν᾿ ᾽ \ a , 
τὸν βέλτιστον ἕνα πάντων, ἢ τύραννον. adda ταῦτα πάντα 
” ΄ ὃ t ΄ ΒΝ Ἂ ε τ ὃ \ ν 
ἔχειν φαίνεται δυσκολίαν. Ti yap; ἂν οἱ πένητες ὁιᾶ τὸ 
πλείους εἶναι διανέμωνται τὰ τῶν πλουσίων, τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἄδικον 
.- ἢ " \ x \ , a , ΡΝ, ὙΜῊΝ \ a 3 
ἐστίν, ἔδοξε γὰρ [av] νὴ Δία τῷ κυρίῳ δικαίως" τὴν οὖν ἀδι- 
κίαν τί δεῖ λέγειν τὴν ἐσχάτην; πάλιν τε πάντων ληφθέντων, 
ε a \ A 3 t nN 7 ι a 
of πλείους τὰ τῶν ἐλαττόνων ay διανέμωνται, φανερὸν ὅτι 
φθείρουσι τὴν πόλιν. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐχ ἥ γ᾽ ἀρετὴ φθείρει τὸ 
ἔχον αὐτήν, οὐδὲ τὸ δίκαιον πόλεως φθαρτικόν' ὥστε δῆλον 
8.8 ὅτι καὶ τὸν νόμον τοῦτον οὐχ οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι δίκαιον. 
τὰς πράξεις ὅσας ὁ τύραννος ἔπραξεν, ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πάσας 
δικαίας" βιάζεται. γὰρ ὧν 
Gos τοὺς πλουσίους. 


- 
on 


20 


Ψ 
ἔτι Kale 


tf ef Ἂς a 

κρείττων, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ πλῆ- 
yf t 

ἀλλ᾽ dpa τοὺς ἐλάττους ἄρχειν δίκαιον 

ΕΝ A \ 

23 καὶ τοὺς πλουσίους; ἂν οὖν κἀκεῖνοι ταὐτὰ ποιῶσι καὶ διαρ- 
sf se ig n fal na? 

πάξωσι καὶ τὰ κτήματα ἀφαιρῶνται τοῦ πλήθους, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ 

84 δίκαιον; καὶ θάτερον ἄρα. ταῦτα μὲν τοίνυν ὅτε φαῦλα πάντα 

\ ] , , ΕΣ AY \ ? a v a 

καὶ ov δίκαια, φανερόν: ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἐπιεικεῖς ἄρχειν δεῖ 3 


13 [ἢ τύραννον] or change to ἢ τὸν νόμον Spengel (not bad) || 16 ἂν omitted 
by P! Il? fr. Ar. Bk. || 17 δεῖ] χρὴ ΠΞ fr. Bk. Ι πάλν...... ληφθέντων corrupt according 
to Oncken: see Comm. x. (561) || 19 φθερεῖτ' || 24 dpa Tl? and Μ' (1st hand) || 
δίκαιον ἄρχειν II? fr. Bk. || 25 ταὐτὰ Vettori and Lambin in their translations, ταῦτα 


TH Ar. || 27 πάντα φαῦλα Tl? fr. ΒΚ. 


In particular, (c. 11) Should it rest 
with the Many or the Few? 

The modern doctrine of sovereignty is 
best expounded by Austin Furisprudence 
Lect. vi. pp. 226—255, ed. 3. 

81 12 ἢ γάρ τοι κτλ] It must either 
be (1) the masses, or (2) the wealthy, or 
(3) the virtuous, or (4) the one preemi- 
nently good man, or (5) a despot. 

16 ἔδοξε γὰρ KTA] Tronical. “It is 
not unjust, for, by heaven, it was justly 
passed by the supreme body. Then what 
(but this) deserves to be called the utmost 
injustice?”? 

§2 17 πάλιν τε κτλ) And further, 
after all has been taken away, if the 
majority begin afresh to distribute amongst 
them the property of the minority, mani- 
festly they destroy the city. SuUsEM. 
(661). The principle is self-destructive. 

19 οὐχ ἥ γ᾽ ἀρετὴ] Cp. 11. 2 8 7 2, 
(135 b). On the contrary, the proper 
excellence of any object is that which 


tuous, 
of aristocracy διὰ τὸ τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄρχειν. 


28 δίκαια] σπουδαῖα ID 


qualifies it for the fulfilment of its end or 
the performance of its special function: 
Nic. Eth, τι. 6. τ, 1106 a 15 (Congreve): 
whereas, its vice is that which corrupts 
its true principle, ἔστε yap ἡ κακία pOap- 
τικὴ ἀρχῆς M. ΞΕ. vi. 5. 6, 1140 Ὁ 19 
(Eaton). SuseM. (661 Ὁ) Cp. Pl. Rep. 
X. 608 E: if moral evil, which is ¢he evil 
of the soul, does not destroy it, then it is 
indestructible. 

20 οὐδὲ τὸ δίκαιον... φθαρτικόν] Comp. 
1.2.16 2. (28 0), 11. 2. 4 21. (133), UL 
12 ὃ 1 7. (583), § 9, 13 ὃ 3 2 (590). 
SusEM. (562) 

8 24 GAN dpa κτλ] Passing to 
(2), the claims of the wealthy few. 
27 Kal θάτερον dpa] (Ifso,) thensoalso 


is the conduct of the majority justified. 


§4 The claim of the virtuous (ἐπίει- 


keis) is very feebly opposed as involving 


the disfranchisement of all who are not vir- 
This is implied in the very name 


IIL. 11. 2] 397 


κυρίους ἀνάγκη ἄλλους (νὴ 

80 ἀτίμους εἶνα, πάντας, μὴ τιμωμένους ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρ- 
χαῖς' τιμὰς γὰρ λέγομεν εἶναι τὰς ἀρχάς, ἀρχόντων δ᾽ 

§Saiel τῶν αὐτῶν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοὺς ἄλλους ἀτίμους. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἕνα τὸν σπουδαιότατον ἄρχειν βέλτιον; ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι τοῦτο ὀλι- (P-75) 
γαρχικώτερον' οἱ γὰρ ἄτιμοι πλείους. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως φαίη τις ἂν 

88 τὸ κύριον ὅλως ἄνθῥωπον εἶναι ἔχοντά γε τὰ συμβαίνοντα 
πάθη περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀλλὰ μὴ νόμον φαῦλόν. ἂν οὖν ἢ νό- 
pos μὲν ὀλιγαρχικὸς δὲ ἢ δὴημοκρατικός, τί διοίσει περὶ τῶν 
ἠπορημένων; συμβήσεται γὰρ ὁμοίως τὰ λεχθέντα πρότερον. 


1281. ὦ 10—1281b 4 


\ fe 
καὶ εἶναι πάντων; οὐκοῦν τοὺς 


11 περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν ἄλλων ἔστω Tis ἕτερος λόγος: Sri4 
A nw lel % nan δ) Ὲ 

4“ο δὲ δεῖ κύριον εἶναι μᾶλλον τὸ πλῆθος ἢ τοὺς ἀρίστους μὲν 
~ 7 Le a 
ὀλίγους δέ, δόξειν ἂν λύεσθαι Kat tw ἔχειν ἀπορίαν, 


\ A , ἊΝ Ψ ! + 
TOUS Yap πολλοῦς, ὧν ἕκαστος ἐστιν 
συνελθόντας εἶναι Ber- 
ἢ id 
ὡς σύμπαντας, οἷον τὰ 


82 τάχα δὲ Kav ἀλήθειαν. 
1281b οὐ σπουδαῖος ἀνήρ, ὅμως ἐνδέχεται 
τ > , ὶ ἢ ε ve Ὁ. > 
Tlous ἐκείνων, οὐχ ὡς ἕκαστον ἀλλ' 
συμφορητὰ δεῖπνα ἐκ μιᾶς δαπάνης χορηγηθέντων" 
πολλῶν γὰρ ὄντων ἕκαστον μόριον ἔχειν ἀρετῆς καὶ φρο- 
35 ἔχοντα...... 36 ψυχὴν after 36 φαῦλον PII? fr. Β]ς. {| 37 διοίση Ῥ' Οὐ ΤῸ ἢ} 
41 λύεσθαι....... 42 ἀλήθειαν. That the text is unsound was seen by Camerarius, 
λύεσθαι <dety>? Schneider, [λύεσθαι] Gottling, [λύεσθαι καὶ] Susem.? (λύεσθαι a 
variant on ἀλήθειαν), τιν᾽ ἔχειν ἀπορίαν, τάχα δὲ καὶ λύεσθαι Kar’ ἀλήθειαν Thurot, 
<obx ἱκανῶς: λύεσθαι Shute || τιν τινος T M® || ἔχει M® (rst hand) || 
ρίαν Koraes, accepted by Bernays and by Susem.? as less violent than the other 
proposals, cp. De caelo 11. 12 § 1, 291 b 27, εἴ τις διὰ τὸ φιλοσοφίας διψῆν καὶ μικρὰς 
εὐπορίας ἀγαπᾷ περὶ ὧν τὰς μεγίστας ἔχομεν ἀπορίας. 
1281 bi οὐ I! P4 Ar., 6 P23 Qh Τὸ 


TOV 


εὐπο- 


31 ἀρχόντων δ᾽ αἰεὶ τῶν αὐτῶν κτλ] 
This is the reason why the same feature 
in Plato’s government is called dangerous 
(émaparés), though unavoidable, 11. 5 
§ 25 2. (181). 

§6 Similarly the claim of the one pre- 
eminent citizen (the alternative form of 
Aristotle’s ‘best state’) is reduced to a 
case similar to the last, which leaves a 
still larger number disfranchised. 

34 GAN tows κτλ! Cp.c. 15 § 4, & 
τό § 5 ff. 2. (641). SUSEM. (662 b) 

36 φαῦλον] sc. εἶναι predicate, ‘‘that 
a human being, whoever he may be, with 
human passions in his soul should be 
supreme instead of the law, is a mistake.” 

ἂν οὖν krA] The law itself may have 
a bias in favour of oligarchy or democracy ; 
and if so, the fault remains uncorrected. 

ce Ir §1 39 ἔστω tis ἕτερος λόγος] 
cc, 12—17 and B, vi(iv)., B. vIi(VI).: 


comp. Jitrod. p. 43. SUSEM. (563) 

40 μᾶλλον τὸ πλῆθος ἢ κτλ] This 
is a defence of the claims of (1) as against 
(3). In τ. 15. theclaims of πλῆθος and 
βασιλεὺς are compared. 


. 8. 2 42. τοὺς γὰρ πολλούς κτλ] 
Comp. c. 15 § 7 #. (646); also c. 11 § 9 
below, Thuc. VI. 18 6 ὁμοῦ δὲ 


(νομίσατε) τό τε φαῦλον καὶ τὸ μέσον καὶ 
τὸ πάνυ ἀκριβὲς ἂν ξυγκραθὲν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν 
ἰσχύειν, with Herod. UI. 80 s. fin, . ἐν 
yap τῷ πολλῷ ἔνι τὰ πάντα (Eaton), 
SusEM. (564) 

This is the one distinctively original 
thought of Aristotle, foreshadowed in his 
definition of citizen, c. 1 § 8. 

1281 Ὁ 2 οὐχ ds ἕκαστον ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
σύμπαντας] See 11. 3 8 2 and notes. 

3 φυμφορητὰ δεῖπνα] ‘public dinners’ 
to which many contribute. 

4 πολλῶν γὰρ ὄντων κτλ] Cp. c. 4 
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t 5] 
βνήσεως, καὶ γίνεσθαι συνελθόντων ὥσπερ ἕνα ἄνθρωπον (V1) 
τὸ πλῆθος πολύποδα καὶ πολύχειρα καὶ πολλὰς ἔχοντ᾽ 
3 
883 αἰσθήσεις, οὕτω καὶ περὶ τὰ ἤθη καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν. ᾿ διὸ 


μουσικῆς ἔργα 
ἄλλοι γὰρ ἄλλο τι μόριον, πάντα δὲ 


Ἂν - wv ¥ \ \ \ an 
καὶ κρίνουσιν ἄμεινον ol πολλοὶ καὶ τὰ τῆς 
\ i a 
οκαὶ τὰ τῶν ποιητῶν" 


5 καὶ <as> or καὶ -«- ὥσπερ: ὃ Susem., following Thurot hesitatingly || συνελ- 


Odvras P4 Οὗ T> Ar, Ald. Bk. and corr.) of P2°3 . || 


[ὥσπερ] ἕνα Thurot || 7 τὴν] 


περὶ τὴν Μ' Susem.1? and perhaps I’ || 8 xpins Τ' Μ" (et &ries melius William) 


§ 7 2. (474): also Iv(v11). 1 88. 10, 11 7. 
(703). SUSEM. (565) 

Hobbes’ Leviathan, the body politic, 
is similarly an artificial body. 

5. καὶ γίνεσθαι συνελθόντων...) δια- 
νοιαν] Trendelenburg in his “Law of 
Nature” (Maturrechtp. 463) rightly objects 
that ‘in works of art man is essentially 
a free, unprejudiced spectator: in politics 
he is a partizan fellow-actor. There is a 
fallacy in an argument from analogy 
which draws an inference. from the 
universal common to all the cases com- 
pared, when in fact it is the difference 
between them which is decisive.’ But he 
‘proceeds to argue, that the comparison 
leaves out of account the desires and pas- 
sions which in the case of the multitude 
dull the intelligence and pervert the will; 
that the truth brought together by their 
collective wisdom is materially preju- 
diced and hampered by the falsehood 
collected along with it; that the supple- 
menting of the truth from various sides 
is hindered or frustrated bythe resist- 
ance of errors and self-seeking. In. reply 
to this we must inquire, whether when 
the public at large judges and enjoys 
works of art, only healthy popular in- 
clinations and instincts are brought to- 
gether: whether they are not blended 
with others which are unhealthy and mis- 
leading. Aristotle at least is of this latter 
opinion V(VIII). 6 § 16 τι. (L080), 7 § 7 7. 
(1097), and certainly he is right. Fur- 
ther is there no fallacy in the criticism 
which overlooks the true analogy in the 
difference? 

Onthe other side it is not to be forgotten, 
that where our own interest is concerned, 
although passion no doubt is inflamed 
and the critic is converted into a judge in 
his own cause (c. g 88 1, 2, 16 88 8, 9), 
-yet at the same time the intellect is 
sharpened: thus in accordance with the 
analogies applied in § 14, (whose cor- 
rectness even Trendelenburg has not 
questioned,) in practical questions, where 
his own weal and woe are at stake, the 


uneducated’ man approximates to an 
expert still more closely than ‘in art 
criticism. If it were not so, art critics 
might be appointed by the popular vote, 
but not even the most indirect choice of 
its representatives should be left to the 
people, although our procedure is now 
universally the reverse and we believe 
it to be justified. Trendelenburg’s ob- 
jections (p. 147) to too numerous execu- 
tive or decreeing assemblies are quite in 
point. But he forgets that in §§ 8, 9 
Aristotle, if we take him literally, only 
allows the popular assembly to elect the 
officials: and that in any case (see Exc. 
Iv. to B. 11. 7. 388) he restricts the 
decision of the people to a few definite 
questions. Had he been acquainted with 
the representative system, he would have 
judged more correctly: he would then 


‘ most likely have referred to the council 


all matters which call for a full delibera- 
tion and responsible decision rather than 
a vote. That not merely capacity but 
prejudice also: and ignorance are col- 
lected in the popular assembly is more- 
over expressly laid down by Aristotle in 
§§ 6, 7 (though Trendelenburg. has al- 
together overlooked this); but he holds 
that the danger arising from the passions 
of individual sovereignsis the greater of the 
two (15 8 8 2. 647), whereas in a capable 
nation he maintains that the force of 
truth will finally triumph over falsehood. 
This is the thought upon which, as we 
know, his conception of rhetoric is based : 
see Zeller 11. ii. 755. It may be that this 
is not capable of strict demonstration, but 
to a large extent remains merely a matter 
of belief. Yet this much is certain, that 
whoever does not cherish this belief.bas 
lost faith in humanity generally” See 
also 2. (577) on 11 ὃ 19. SUSEM. 
(565 b) 

§3 8 κρίνουσιν ἄμεινον of πολλοὶ] 
Both music and poetry are well able to 
illustrate this maxim. The present cen- 
tury is rich in good work which has won 
its way in spite of the critics. : 
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(νὴ 
a as a 
§4mavtes. ἀλλὰ τούτῳ διαφέρουσιν οἱ σπουδαῖοι τῶν ἀνδρῶν δ 
ἕκαστοι τῶν πολλῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν μὴ καλῶν τοὺς καλούς 
\ \ a 
φασι καὶ τὰ γεγραμμένα διὰ τέχνης τῶν ἀληθινῶν, τῷ συνῆ- 
χθαι τὰ διεσπαρμένα χωρὶς εἰς ἕν, ἐπεὶ κεχωρισμένων γέ 
5 , Ν᾿ n 
᾿ὸ κάλλιον ἔχειν TOD γεγραμμένου τουδὶ μὲν τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν ἑτέ- 
ϑδρου δέ τινος ἕτερον μόριον. εἰ μὲν οὖν περὶ πάντα δῆμον 
καὶ περὶ πᾶν πλῆθος ἐνδέχεται ταύτην εἶναι τὴν διαφο- 
ρὰν τῶν πολλῶν πρὸς τοὺς ὀλίγους σπουδαίους, ἄδηλον, 
ἴσως δὲ νὴ Δία δῆλον ὅτι περὶ ἐνίων ἀδύνατον (ὁ γὰρ αὐτὸς 
κἂν ἐπὶ τῶν θηρίων ἁρμόσειε λόγος" καίτοι τί διαφέρουσιν 
20 ἔνιοι τῶν θηρίων ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν)" ἀλλὰ περὶ τὶ πλῆθος 
ὃ 6 οὐδὲν εἶναι κωλύει τὸ λεχθὲν ἀληθές. διὸ καὶ τὴν πρότε- ὁ 
ρον εἰρημένην ἀπορίαν λύσειεν ἄν τις διὰ τούτων καὶ τὴν 
ἐχομένην αὐτῆς, δεῖ κυρίους τοὺς ἐλευθέρους (p. 76) 
Ν \ a n a a J "Δ ἔν ᾷ ls 
Ξ4, καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν. τοιοῦτοι δ᾽ εἰσὶν ὅσοι μήτε 
t ῃ ger y 2 a , \ \ 
§T πλούσιοι μήτε ἀξίωμα ἔχουσιν ᾿ἀρετῆς μηδέν. τὸ μὲν yap 
μετέχειν αὐτοὺς τῶν ἀρχῶν τῶν μεγίστων οὐκ ἀσφαλές (διά 
J \ > ? \ » 5 , \ \ > a > , nN 
τε γὰρ ἀδικίαν καὶ δι’ ἀφροσύνην τὰ μὲν ἀδικεῖν dv<aykn> τὰ ὃ 


1281 b 5—1281b 27. 


ia > 
τινῶν €tvat 


rt ἕκαστοι Thurot, ἑκάστου PIL Ar. Bk. || ὥσπερ] ᾧπερ Vettori in the margin 
of his Munich copy || [καὶ τῶν μὴ...... 12 φασί] Oncken || 13 κεχωρισμένον Τ' 
Susem.}2, καὶ χωρισμένον ΜΒ || γε-«οὐδὲν κωλύει:- ? Spengel || 14 ἔχει P4 and 
perhaps Ar. -ἔστιν ἔχειν 5. ? Susem., but no change is needed || 18 περὶ] ἐπὶ Syl- 
burg, perhaps rightly || ἔνιον Spengel, which would also do, ἐνίους Schneider (bad) 
|| 24 μήτε πλούσιοι omitted by ΓΜ || 25 μηδὲ &v? Susem., μηδὲ ἕν Pl, μὴ δὲ ὃν 
Μ', μηδέεν P23, μηδ᾽ ἕν PA, μηδεὲν Ald. || 27 ἀνάγκη Rassow, ἂν ΤΠ Bk. Schnei- 
der first saw the text to be unsound and violently changed ἀδικεῖν into ἀδικοῖεν and 
ἁμαρτάνειν αὐτούς into ἁμαρτάνοιεν ᾿ 


84 12 τὰ γεγραμμένα KrA] Comp. 
what Socrates says, Xen. Memor. 111. 10. 
2 καὶ μὴν τά γε καλὰ εἴδη ἀφομοιοῦντες, 
ἐπειδὴ οὐ ῥάδιον ἑνὶ ἀνθρώπῳ περιτυχεῖν 
ἄμεμπτα πάντα ἔχοντι, ἐκ πολλών συνά- 
οντες, τὰ ἐξ ἑκάστου κάλλιστα, οὕτως ὅλα 
τὰ σώματα καλὰ ποιεῖτε φαίνεσθαι. Zeuxis 
adopted this procedure, when he paint- 
ed his Helen. To make it a masterpiece 
of female beauty, he took as models the 
five most beautiful maidens in the city 
in order that he might unite in the pic- 
ture the special excellences of each: see 
Brunn History of the Greek artists 11. 
pp. 80, 88 (Vahlen). Comp. z. (64) in 
Susemihl’s edition of the Poetics, c. 6 § 11. 
SusEM. (566) 

13 κεχωρισμένων ye] With the brief 
gen. abs. comp. WV. ΖΦ. Vill. 13 § 2 ἁμιλλω- 
“μένων, 15 § 4 ὑπερβάλλοντος. 

8 δ 16 τὴν διαφορὰν τῶν π. πρὸς 


τοὺς 6X.] the difference between the 
many and the few. So διάστασις, Vic. 
Eth. 1X. 3. 4. 

18 ὁ γὰρ αὐτὸς... ἁρμόσειε λόγος] For 
the same argument would apply to the 
animals. : 

το τί διαφέρουσιν] Comp. 1. 5 § 8 2. 
(43), and 2. (54) on 1.6§8. SuSEM.(567) 

20 περὶ τὶ πλῆθος] in a certain (given) 
population. 

ὃ 6 21 τὴν πρότερον εἰρημ. ἀπ.] 
Namely: who is to possess the sovereign 

a Comp. also § το 2. (578). SUSEM. 
568 

23 τίνων Set κυρίους krA] This next 
problem (88 6—14) is: how far does the 
sovereignty of the freemen, the mass of 
the citizens, extend? This was provi- 
sionally decided c. 1 § 8. 

. §7 27. ἀδικεῖν ἀνάγκη] There should 
be an independent causal sentence here, 
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ἁμαρτάνειν αὐτούς)" 
29 φοβερόν (ὅταν γὰρ 
88 πολεμίων ἀναγκαῖον 


τὸ δὲ μὴ μεταδιδόναι μηδεμιῶν ἀρχῶν (VI) 

ἄτιμοι πολλοὶ καὶ πένητες ὑπάρχωσι, 

εἶναι πλήρη τὴν πόλιν ταύτην). λεί- 

δὴ τοῦ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ κρίνειν μετέχειν αὐτούς. 
διόπερ καὶ Σόλων «καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τινὲς νομοθετῶν τάττου- 7 
σιν ἐπί τε τὰς ἀρχαιρεσίας καὶ τὰς εὐθύνας τῶν ἀρχόν- 

βϑτων, ἄρχειν δὲ κατὰ μόνας οὐκ ἐῶσιν. πάντες μὲν γὰρ 

38 ἔχουσι ἱκανὴν αἴσθησιν, καὶ puyvipevos τοῖς 
βελτίοσι τὰς πόλεις ὠφελοῦσιν, καθάπερ ἡ μὴ καθαρὰ τροφὴ 
μετὰ τῆς καθαρᾶς τὴν πᾶσαν ποιεῖ χρησιμωτέραν τῆς ὀλί- 


TETAL 


συνελθόντες 


810 γῆς χωρὶς δ᾽ ἕκαστος περὶ τὸ κρίνειν ἀτελὴς ἐστίν, ἔχει 
28 μηδεμιῶν ἀρχῶν Bécker, μηδὲ. μετέχειν Τ' Π ΒΙκ«. || 38 ἀτελὴς περὶ τὸ κρίνειν 


Tl? Bk. 


something standing to τὸ μὲν μετέχειν 
..00K ἀσφαλές as the clause ὅταν γὰρ 
..Umdpxwot, πολεμίων ... ταύτην below 
stands to τὸ δὲ μὴ μεταδιδόναι... φοβερόν. 
With Rassow’s conjecture, ἀνάγκη (ἐστί), 
there is such a verb; without it there is 
no verb on which the infinitives ἀδικεῖν 
ἂν and ἁμαρτάνειν can depend. 

29 ὅταν γὰρ κτλ] Cp. vii(vI). 5 
§ 4 2. (1434). SUSEM. (568 b) 

This is presumably the sequel of the 
objections raised in ὦ. 10 88 4,5. The 
further development would be in the 
form of Plato’s well-known simile of 
the drones in his criticism of oligarchy 
Rep. VIL. 551 Ὁ, 552 A—E, 555 1). 

§8 It remains for them to take part 
in deliberation and in trials. 

32 διόπερ καὶ Σόλων... 34 ἐῶσιν] 
Comp. Il. 12 § 3 (Exc. ν. Ρ. 350f.), § 5 27. 
(412, 413): wi 11 § 19 2. (1303), VII 
(v1). 4§ 4 2. (1415). Such:a constitu- 
tional restriction is not admissible, cer- 
tainly, for the citizens of the ideal state 
who have the best nature and education 
and are in the possession of a fixed amount 
of land. There suitable elections of offi- 
cials must be assumed without’ such a 
restriction; there all the citizens have 
equal rights (cp. 2. 440, 885). But 
nevertheless, as was inferred in the /érod. 
p- 54 from 11. 11 § 6 (cp. 2. 388), there 
can be hardly any doubt that even in the 
ideal state Aristotle intends to restrict 
the activity of the whole body of full citi- 
zens to the election of the officials, to- 
gether with the final decision upon legisla- 
tion as well as upon questions of war and 
peace and treaties with foreign states. 
Comp. 111. 4 ὃ 5, 6 § 1 7. (471).. SUSEM. 
(669). . 


33 ‘set them over,’ i.e. ‘assign to 
them’ the election of the magistrates and 
the scrutiny of their conduct (when they 
retire from office). 

ἐπὶ after rarrovow. Other construc- 
tions are εἰς, κατά and ἐπὶ with dat. 

§ 9 35° ἱκανὴν αἴσθησιν] ‘sufficiently 
clear sight’ or ‘enough discrimination.’ 
The terms αἴσθησις and αἰσθάνεσθαι in 
Aristotle often go beyond the notion of 
mere sensation and sense perception to 
which Plato in the Zheaetetus restricts 
them. Thus alc@dveo@a:=to understand 
another’s command in 1 5 § 9 (cp. 7. 45 
b). Like Plato himself at an earlier time, 
Phaedr. 271 E, even where the terms ex- 
press that notion, Aristotle always has 
in view the discrimination of the sensible 
individual by sense, the judgment of 
perception, so that he calls it a discrimi- 
nating and judging faculty (δύναμις κριτική, 
cp. 2. 497): Anal. Post. 1. 15 ὃ 5, 99 
b 35, De Anima Ill. 9. 1, 432 ἃ 18. 
Thence by a very natural transition he 
applies these terms to denote the dis- 
crimination of the individual and par- 
ticular generally, and the decision as to 
what is right and wrong in relation there- 
to in practical life :—an instinctive pro- 
cess, so to speak, or at all events one 
which rests merely upon observation and 
experience, Vic. Eth. 11. 9. 8, 1109 Ὁ 20, 
IV. 5, 13, 1126 b3 ff. SusEM. (570) 

36 καθάπερ ἡ μὴ κ.] ‘as innutritious 
food when mixed with the nutritious 
makes the whole a better diet than the 
scanty supply” (of nourishment alone), 
§ 2 2. (564). SusEM. (571) 

38 χωρὶς] alone, by himself. 

ἀτελὴς] Properly ‘immature’ or ‘un- 
developed’ or ‘incomplete’: thence ‘un- 


§ 12 εἰδόσιν.- 


ΤΠ. 11. 18] 


1281 b 28—1282a 12. 


401 


δ᾽ ἡ τάξις αὕτη τῆς πολιτείας ἀπορίαν πρώτην μὲν ὅτι (VI) 
go δόξειεν ἂν τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἶναι τὸ κρῖναι τίς ὀρθῶς ἰάτρευκεν, 
οὗπερ καὶ τὸ ἰατρεῦσαι καὶ ποιῆσαι ὑγιᾶ τὸν κάμνοντα τῆς 


νόσου τῆς παρούσης" 


e 3 2 \ ¢ " , 

οὗτος δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ ἰατρός. 
a \ \ \ wv. 2 \ f 

1282a τοῦτο Kal περὶ Tas ἄλλας ἐμπειρίας καὶ τέχνας. 


€ 7 ‘EY 
ὁμοίως δὲ 
ὥσπερ οὖν 


ἰατρὸν δεῖ διδόναι τὰς εὐθύνας ἐν ἰατροῖς, οὕτω καὶ, τοὺς ἄλ- 


$11 Xous ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις. 


> \ \ Ὁ \ \ ς > 
taTpos δὲ Ο TE δημιουργὸς καὶ O αρχι- 


τεκτονικὸς καὶ τρίτος ὁ πεπαιδευμένος περὶ τὴν τέχνην' εἰσὶ 
ε- γάρ τινες καὶ τοιοῦτοι περὶ πάσας ὡς εἰπεῖν τὰς τέχνας, ἀπο- 
δίδομεν δὲ τὸ κρίνειν οὐδὲν ἧττον τοῖς πεπαιδευμένοις ἢ τοῖς 


Eevev ἔχειν τρόπον. 


ν be \ \ \ Ψ \ ι Ὁ x id 
ἔπειτα καὶ περὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν τὸν αὐτὸν ἂν δό-9 
καὶ γὰρ τὸ ἑλέσθαι ὀρθῶς τῶν εἰδό- 


των ἔργον ἐστίν, οἷον γεωμέτρην τε τῶν γεωμετρικῶν καὶ 


, n a 
ro κυβερνήτην τῶν κυβερνητικῶν. 


> ν᾿ \ \o2ye " 
εἰ yap Kab πέρι EVLMY EpY@V 


\ a »» \ cal iS. a , 3. > v a 
Kat TEXVOV μετέχουσι καὶ τῶν tLOLMT@Y τινες, ἄλλ ov τι τῶν 


818 εἰδότων γε μᾶλλον. 


42 6 omitted by Π3 Bk. || 


by IP, hence [καὶ] Susem.2? || 
Spengel (the former perhaps right) _ || 
|| οὔ τοι Koraes Bk.? 


qualified to judge.’ The word was used 
in I. 13 § 7, ὃ 11, to characterize the 
boy’s powers of reflection and ‘virtue’ 
(Congreve). Cp. also 2. (875) on τν(ν 1). 
13. 8. SUSEM. (572) 

§10 <A difficulty: only the physician 
can properly judge a course of treatment 
and pronounce with authority that it has 
been successful. 

39 ἀπορίαν πρώτην] ‘Certainly this 
mode of ordering the constitution involves 
a difficulty—in the first place that &c.’: 
followed § 15 by ἄλλη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐχομένη 
ταύτης: cp. Analysis p. 111, SUSEM. (573) 

1282 a 1 ὥσπερ οὖν κτλ] Compare 
Plato’s illustration of the physician tried 
by boys at the accusation of the cook, 
Gorg. 521 E. Ἐπ 

§ 11 3 ἰατρὸς δὲ κτλ] ‘Physician’ 
may mean (1) the practitioner in ordi- 
nary cases, (2) the scientific student who 
has mastered the whole field of medicine, 
(3) the educated layman who has ac- 
quired his knowledge of medicine only 
out of scientific interests generally. 

5. τινες Kal τοιοῦτοι κτλ] “‘For there 
are even some such” viz. amateurs ‘‘in 
nearly all the arts, and we assign the 


H. 


Wa \ \ n \ , > 
ὥστε KATA μὲν τοῦτον TOV λόγον ουκ 


καὶ added after ὁμοίως δὲ by Γ Ms 

1282 ἃ 5 τοιοῦτοι καὶ II? Β]κ., καὶ untranslated by William, Ar. 1} 
9. Te omitted by ΡΠ 4 ἢ 
11 καὶ before τῶν ἰδιωτών omitted by P4 ΟΥ T> 


7 καὶ omitted 
10 [περὶ] or [περὶ ἐνίων] 


right to judge to the educated layman as 
much as to the profession.” With the 
order of Π3, τοιοῦτοι καὶ, Bernays and others 
must translate ‘‘in almost all other arts 
as well,” which is a misplaced emphasis. 
Camerarius compares the first words of 
the treatise De gartibus animal. περὶ 
πᾶσαν θεωρίαν τε καὶ μέθοδον... δύο φαί- 
νονται τρόποι τῆς ἕξεως εἶναι, ὧν τὴν μὲν 
ἐπιστήμην τοῦ πράγματος καλῶς ἔχει 
προσαγορεύειν, τὴν δ᾽ οἷον παιδείαν τινά. 
πεπαιδευμένου γάρ ἐστι κατὰ τρόπον τὸ 
δύνασθαι κρῖναι εὐστόχως τί καλῶς ἢ μὴ 
καλῶς ἀποδίδωσιν ὁ λέγων. SUSEM. (573 b) 

8 12 7 émrevra=further, not answer- 
ing πρώτην ; but rather completing so 
much of the problem as is expressed in 
88 10, 11 viz. περὶ τὴν κρίσιν. 

περὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν] in the election of 
magistrates, ὃ 13 ἀρχαιρεσιῶν. 

8 τῶν εἰδότων] experts in statecraft, 
answering to the geometers and pilots, 
Plato Politicus 301 A, B, ὁ ἐπιστήμων. 

11 If περὶ is retained, μετέχουσι -- 
μετέχουσι τῆς αἱρέσεως virtually; ‘have a 
voice in the election.’ 

ὃ 13 12 κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον] Cf. 
I. 3§1 7, 


26 


814 τῶν εὐθυνῶν. 


§ 15 οὐχ ὁ μάγειρος. 


816 τῶν 


402 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ Γ΄. 11. 


[Π|.. 11. 18 


(νὴ 


5) f a i 
ἂν εἴη τὸ πλῆθος ποιητέον κύριον οὔτε τῶν ἀρχαιρεσιῶν οὔτε (p-77) 


ι5 διά τε τὸν πάλαι λόγον, ἂν ἢ τὸ πλῆθος μὴ λίαν ἀνδρα- 
ποδῶδες (ἔσταν γὰρ ἕκαστος μὲν χείρων κριτὴς τῶν εἰδότων, 
ἅπαντες δὲ συνελθόντες ἢ βελτίους ἢ οὐ χείρους), καὶ ὅτι 
περὶ ἐνίων οὔτε μόνον ὁ ποιήσας οὔτ᾽ ἄριστ' ἂν κρίνειεν, 
ὅσων τἄργα γινώσκουσι καὶ οἱ μὴ ἔχοντες τὴν τέχνην, οἷον 
? cg > t 2 A a 4 t > ς \ , 

20 οἰκίαν οὐ μόνον ἐστὶ γνῶναι τοῦ ποιήσαντος, ἀλλὰ καὶ βέλ- 


τίον 6 χρώμενος αὐτῇ κρινεῖ (χρῆται δ᾽ 


LS ? ¥ \ 
ὁ οἰκονόμος), Kat 


πηδάλιον κυβερνήτης τέκτονος, καὶ θοίνην ὃ δαιτυμὼν ἀλλ᾽ 


τις ἂν οὕτω λύειν ἱκανῶς" 


/ Ν > * > t / te Ζ 
ταύτην μὲν οὖν τὴν ἀπορίαν τάχα δόξειέν 
γ]- Ἵ: ᾽ ᾿ς 2 t , 
ἄλλη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐχομένη ταύτης. 


a if 
25 δοκεῖ γὰρ ἄτοπον εἶναι TO μειζόνων εἶναι κυρίους τοὺς φαύ- 


λους 
σεις εἰσὶ μέγιστα" 
lal 4 > 
τοῖς δήμοις ἀποδιδόασιν" 


fal > ΨΥ € ᾽ v Ἂς e a ἊΝ a om 4 
τῶν ἐπιεικῶν, αἱ δ᾽ εὔθυναι καὶ ai τῶν ἀρχῶν aipé- 
τ' ζῇ 
ἃς ἐν ἐνίαις πολιτείαις, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, 
ς ν 
ἡ γὰρ 

, ΕἾ rd τ lol ΕἾ 2 Ψ. ,᾿ \ 
τοιούτων ἐστίν. καίτοι τῆς μὲν ἐκκλησίας μετέχουσι Kab 


2 7ὔ , , 
ἐκκλησία κυριώ “πάντων 


, + , ¥ \ fal A ‘ a 
30 βουλεύουσι καὶ δικάζουσιν ἀπὸ μικρῶν τιμημάτων καὶ τῆς 
τυχούσης ἡλικίας, ταμιεύουσι δὲ καὶ στρατηγοῦσι καὶ τὰς 


μεγίστας ἀρχὰς ἄρχουσιν ἀπὸ μειζόνων. 


17 ἢ before βελτίους omitted by Π|, [7] Susem.1? || 
21 αὐτῇ] αὐτοῦ P23 Ald, 


William, Ar.) || 


18 μόνος Susem.1? (solus 
|| κρίνει ΠῚ Ar. || 26 εὐθύναι M* Ald. 


! 27 μέγιστα T, μέγισται Ph4, μέγιστοι Μ', μέγιστον P?3QbT> Ar, Ald. Bk. || ἐν 


omitted by MP! || 


13 κύριον οὔτε... οὔτε] The two minima 
without which it is reduced to virtual 
dependence on its rulers (δοῦλος dv εἴη 
καὶ πολέμιος 11. 12. 5). 

8 14 The reply to the objection of 
§ 10: (a) the collective judgment of a free 
people may be even superior to that of 
the experts: (6) the users of the laws 
may be better practical judges of them 
than their makers: the expert’s know- 
ledge is not always an advantage. 

15 ϑιὰ τὸν πάλαι λόγον] for the rea- 
son stated above, §§ 2—4. πάλαι as in 
§ 20; soll. 4 § το. 

μὴ λίαν ἀνδραποδῶδες] answering to 
περὶ ἐνίων ἀδύνατον of § 5. 

17 καὶ ὅτι περὶ ἐνίων κτλ] The user 
may be in a higher position than the 
maker: ὦ. 4 § 18 ὁ αὐλητὴς ὁ χρώμενος 
)(6 αὐλοποιός. 71. (499). SUSEM. (574) 

19 ὅσων τἄργα κτλ] viz. all those 
subjects in which the products (Ὁ) are 


30 διδάσκουσι P4 (rst hand), yp. δικάζουσι in the margin of P4 || 
32 ἄρχωσιν M8, ἔχουσιν ΠΞ || μεγάλων II? Ar. Bk, || 


δὲ Spengel, δὴ Γ Π Bk. 


understood, even by such as are unac- 
quainted with the art. 

§ 16 Second objection (see § το). 
The least capable citizens have the most 
authority: sovereignty resides with them. 

27 ὥσπερ εἴρηται] ὃ 8. ‘Solon and 
some other legislators.’ SUSEM. (575) 

16 31 ταμιεύουσι...32 μειζόνων] 
“But for the treasurership and the mini- 
stry of war and the highest offices men of 
higher property qualification are re- 
quired.” Even at Athens the ‘‘Trea- 
surers of the Goddess” as they were 
called, and the treasurers of the other 
temples, though appointed by lot, were 
always taken from the highest class only: 
Sch6mann p. 418 Eng. tr. SusEM. (576) 

The reply. Strictly speaking no single 
ecclesiast or dicast is a magistrate: he 
is only a fraction or element of the com- 
posite magistrate or public official, the 
assembly and the law court. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐ πάντα ταῦτα λέγεται καλῶς 10 


ὁμοίως δή τις ἂν 1 


ITT. 11. 20] 12824 13—1282b 8. 403 


". Ν , a 
λύσειε καὶ ταύτην τὴν ἀπορίαν. ἴσως γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ταῦτ᾽ (VI) 


βϑιτὀρθῶς. οὐ γὰρ ὃ δικαστὴς οὐδ᾽ ὁ βουλευτὴς οὐδ᾽ ὁ ἐκκλη- 
35 σιαστὴς ἄρχων ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ τὸ δικαστήριον καὶ ἡ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ 
δῆμος: τῶν δὲ ῥηθέντων ἕκαστος μόριόν ἐστι τούτων (λέγω 
δὲ μόριον τὸν βουλευτὴν καὶ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστὴν καὶ τὸν δικα- 
818 στήν)" ὥστε δικαίως κύριον μειζόνων τὸ πλῆθος" ἐκ γὰρ πολ- 
λῶν ὁ δῆμος καὶ ἡ βουλὴ καὶ τὸ δικαστήριον. καὶ τὸ τίμημα 
40 δὲ πλεῖον τὸ τούτων πάντων ἢ τὸ τῶν Kab’ ἕνα καὶ Kat 
819 ὀλύγους μεγάλας ἀρχὰς ἀρχόντων. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν διωρίσθω 
1282b τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον' ἡ δὲ πρώτη λεχθεῖσα ἀπορία ποιεῖ φανε- 
ρὸν οὐδὲν οὕτως ἕτερον ὡς ὅτι δεῖ τοὺς νόμους εἶναι κυ- 
ρίους κειμένους ὀρθῶς, τὸν ἄρχοντα δέ, ἄν τε εἷς ἄν τε 
πλείους ὦσι, περὶ τούτων εἶναι κυρίους περὶ ὅσων ἐξαδυνα- 
5 τοῦσιν οἱ νόμοι λέγειν ἀκριβῶς διὰ τὸ μὴ ῥάδιον εἶναι καθό- 
ϑϑο λου διορίσαι περὶ πάντων. ὁποίους μέντοι τινὰς δεῖ εἶναι 
τοὺς ὀρθῶς κειμένους νόμους, οὐδέν πω δῆλον, GAN ἔτι μένει 


τὸ πάλαι διαπορηθέν. ἀλλὰ γὰρ κἂν ὁμοίως ταῖς πολιτείαις 
40 τὸ before τούτων omitted by II, hence [τὸ] Susem.? πάντων τούτων II? 
Bk. || 41 ἐχόντων TI? 


1282 Ὁ 1 τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον M®P?} || 6 διορίσαι] δηλῶσαι ΠΞΒΙς. || 


εἷναι δεῖ P? ΒΚ. 


Ι 8 ἀλλὰ γὰρ...... Io ἀδίκους transposed to follow 11 νόμους by Congreve; to follow 


33 καὶ ταῦτα] ἡ τάξις αὕτη τῆς πολι- 
τείας, § Io. 

§18 39 καὶ τὸ τίμημα δὲ κτλ] More- 
over the amount of property at which all 
these are rated is far greater collectively 
than the property of individuals in high 
offices and of the members of small 
boards. 

§ 19 41 ταῦτα μὲν οὖν κτλ] Tren- 
delenburg thinks that we do not quite 
clearly see whether Aristotle is only 
setting up his analogies dialectically or de- 
fending them as his own opinion. There 
can be no doubt, however, especially after 
such an explicit explanation as is here 
given, that the latter is the case: nor 
can any reason be discovered, even on 
other grounds, for a doubt of this kind. 
SuSsEM. (577) 

1282 b τ ἡ δὲ πρώτη λεχθεῖσα ἀπορία] 
This is the question treated in c. ro, and 
then partly decided in c. 11 §§ 1—5, viz. 
who is to possess supreme authority? 
(Comp. § 6 2. 568.) The answer was 
«ἴῃς whole of the burgess body in every 
state which has any degree of excellence”: 
and on the basis of this decision, the 
point which came up atc. 10 8 5. is now 


settled by the addition of the qualifying 
clause ‘‘but in accordance with the laws,” 
and in such a way that the greater or less 
degree of excellence and correctness of 
the laws is determined by that of the 
constitution to which they correspond. 
This raises the question of the relative 
merit of the normal constitutions which 
we proceed to answer in cc. 12, 13: see 
however /xirod. p. 41 f. SuSEM. (578) 

3 κειμένους ὀρθῶς] ἐγ they are good 
laws. 

τὸν ἄρχοντα δὲ κτλ] “and the ruler, 
be he one or many, must only be sove- 
reign in such cases as the laws are quite 
unable to lay down precisely, because 
of the inherent difficulty of framing 
general rules applicable to all cases.” 
Comp. c. 15 § 4ff. ὦ. 16 88 8, 11, with 
7171. δ» 652, 653): Mic. Eth. Vv. το. 4, 
1147 Ὁ 13. Here again Aristotle is 
following Plato, Politicus 294 A—303: 
see 2. (637) on c. 15 § 4. SUSEM. (579) 

To these references Laws ΙΧ 875 C 
may be added (Jackson ad loc. Nic. Eth.) 
also Pol. 11. 8 § 22. 

§ 20 8 πάλαι] Atc. ro § 5: comp. 2. 
(578). SusEM. (580) 


26—2 


(p. 78) 
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(III. 11. 20 


9 ἀνάγκη καὶ τοὺς νόμους ἘΠ σπουδαίους εἶναι 


φαύλους kal δι- (VI) 
8. n , 
πλὴν τοῦτό γε φανερὸν bre δεῖ πρὸς τὴν 
πολιτείαν κεῖσθαι τοὺς νόμους. «ἀλλὰ γὰρ κἂν ὁμοίως ταῖς 
9 «πολιτείαις ἀνάγκη καὶ τοὺς νόμους φαύλους ἢ σπουδαίους εἶναι 
ΕἾ γὼ, 5. a 
«καὶ δικαίους ἢ ἀδίκους.» ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ τοῦτο, δῆλον ὅτι 
᾿ x. AY 5 a al 
12 τοὺς μὲν κατὰ τὰς ὀρθὰς πολιτείας ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι δικαίους 
x > Ἂν Ἂς; f ? - 
τοὺς δὲ κατὰ Tas παρεκβεβηκυίας ov δικαίους. 
3 \ μὰ 2 / \ - 
12 ἐπεὶ δ' ἐν πάσαις μὲν ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις καὶ τέχναις VII 
᾿ ᾿ 
15 ἀγαθὸν τὸ τέλος, μέγιστον δὴ καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τῇ κυριω- 
, n 7 ὍΝ » κα ς ᾿ ’ ” \ 
τάτῃ πασῶν, αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ πολιτικὴ δύναμις. ἔστι δὲ 
οὐνᾶμι 
πολιτικὸν ἀγαθὸν τὸ δίκαιον, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμ- 


8.21 καίους 7 ἀδίκους. 


13 δικαίους by Schneider (who however brackets the sentence), and Schmidt (who 


then emends <7l> yap ἂν ἄλλο <> ὁμοίως 


γὰρ and transposes 8 καὶ ὁμοίως 
cension, 8 ἀλλὰ γὰρ 
Susem.!2 || 


15 δὲ II’? Bk. Scaliger Bonitz Spengel { 


ἀλλὰ γὰρ κἀν ὁμοίως] ‘for relatively 
to the constitutions the laws, too, must 
necessarily be bad or good, just or unjust.’ 
Comp. vi(Iv). 1 § 9 . (1128), Isocr. vir. 
14. SUSEM. (581) 

In cc. 12, 13 true constitutional prin- 
ciples take a more definite shape. Ina 
note to his Translation, p. 172, Bernays 
remarks that these two chapters ‘‘con- 
tain a separate sketch for the discussion 
of the same questions which are partly 
treated in cc. g—11, partly in cc. τό, 17. 
As the sketch presents some peculiarities, 
e.g. the mention of ostracism, c. 13 § 15 ff., 
those who arranged Aristotle’s papers 
thought it ought to be preserved; and 
the place they assigned to it seemed 
recommended by the close connexion of 
its contents with the neighbouring chap- 
ters. Where the tautologies thus arising 
appeared too obvious, the attempt was 
made to lessen them by formulae like 
εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον 13 § 1,§ 2. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s intention, the beginning 
of c. 14 should join on directly to the 
close of c. 11”: the reason assigned 
being that the words φαμὲν yap τῶν 
ὀρθών πολιτειῶν μίαν εἶναι ταύτην, 14 § 1, 
find no connexion at the close of c. 13, 
but refer back to the words κατὰ τὰς 
ὀρθὰς πολιτείας of 11 § 22. This view has 
been already examined, Jutrod. pp. 42, 


cre § 1 14 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐν πάσαις] Comp. 1. 


Io ἀδίκους to follow 11 δῆλον ὅτι. 
10 ddikovs= το πλὴν τοῦτο 


καὶ before ὁμοίως Il? Bk. Schneider Rassow Thurot Bernays, <el> 
καὶ Koraes, ἂν Susem,1*? (οἱ sétliter William) 1} 


ΠΕ ἀδίκους ;), while Thurot omits ἀλλὰ 
A double re- 
II τοῦτο, wrongly assumed by 


On cc. 12, 13 see Lutrod. 41 ff. || 
16 ἔστι δὴ Scaliger || 17 <7d> Susem. 


§1 2. (1), Mic. Eth. 1. 2§ 4, 10940 26. 
SuSEM. (582) 

The structure of this sentence is dis- 
puted. Scaliger, Bonitz (Arist. Stud. 111. 
p- 94), Spengel treat it as all one period 
from 14 ἐπεὶ to 22 λανθάνειν. But this 
requires δὲ in line 15, whereas δὴ is the 
reading of ID. 

τό δύναμις] Joined with al τέχναι, 11. 
8 § 18; so Rhet. 1. 2 § τ, ἔστω δὴ pyro- 
ρικὴ δύναμις περὶ ἕκαστον τοῦ θεωρῆσαι τὸ 
ἐνδεχόμενον πιθανόν. τοῦτο γὰρ οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἑτέρας ἐστὶ τέχνης ἔργον. 

ἔστι 88...17 δίκαιον] ‘The good for 
the state, i.e. the interest of the common- 
wealth, can only be justice.’ πολιτικὸν 
ἀγαθὸν is the subject and τοῦτο refers to 
this: while τὸ δίκαιον, defined in the next 
sentence, is predicate. Seec.1o§ 2 and 
the references given in . (562). SUSEM. 
(583) 

It is convenient at this place to repro- 
duce, from Wie. Eth. v. 6 § 4, the fuller 
account of πολιτικὸν δίκαιον, the embodi- 
ment of ‘right’ or ‘justice’ in civil so- 
ciety: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ κοινωνῶν βίου πρὸς τὸ 
εἶναι αὐτάρκειαν, ἐλευθέρων καὶ ἴσων ἢ 
κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν ἢ κατ᾽ ἀριθμόν, the justice 
of free and (proportionately or actually) 
equal citizens living together with a view 
to the satisfaction of wants. When this 
is not the case there is only an analogical 
sort of justice, re δίκαιον καὶ καθ᾽ ὁμοιό- 
τητα. ἔστι γὰρ δίκαιον οἷς καὶ νύμος πρὸς 


111. 12. 4] 1282 Ὁ 9—1282 b 31. 405 


φέρον. δοκεῖ δὲ πᾶσιν ἴσον τι τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, καὶ μέχρι (VII) 

γέ τινος ὁμολογοῦσι τοῖς κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν λόγοις, ἐν οἷς 
20 διώρισται περὶ τῶν ἠθικῶν (τὶ γὰρ καὶ τισὶ τὸ δίκαιον, καὶ 
8.2 δεῖν τοῖς ἴσοις ἴσον εἶναι φασίν)" ποίων δ᾽ ἰσότης ἐστὶ καὶ 

ποίων ἀνισότης, δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν. ἔχει γὰρ τοῦτ᾽ ἀπορίαν 
φιλοσοφίαν πολιτικήν. ἴσως γὰρ ἂν φαίη τις κατὰ 
ὑπεροχὴν ἀγαθοῦ δεῖν ἀνίσως νενεμῆσθαι τὰς ἀρ- 
τὰ λοιπὰ μηδὲν διαφέροιεν GAN ὅμοιοι 
τοῖς γὰρ διαφέρουσιν ἕτερον εἶναι τὸ δί- 
ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθές, ἔσται 
ὁτιοῦν τῶν 


καὶ 
παντὸς 
la 
25 xas, εἰ 
te 

τυγχάνοιεν ὄντες" 

\ \ ? ΕΣ 

88 καίον καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. 


“πάντα 


καὶ κατὰ χρῶμα καὶ κατὰ μέγεθος καὶ καθ᾽ 

δ. θῶ , a a , a - ἰδ 
29 ἀγαθῶν πλεονεξία τίς τῶν πολιτικῶν δικαίων τοῖς ὑπερέ- 
βαχουσιν. ἢ τοῦτο ἐπιπόλαιον τὸ ψεῦδος; ᾿ μων ἐν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν 


ἄλλων ἐπιστημῶν καὶ δυνάμεων' 


τῶν γὰρ ὁμοίων αὐλητῶν 


19 [ἐν οἷς...... ἠθικῶν] Stahr || 21 δ᾽ omitted by Ρ' (5, [δ᾽] or else 7’ Spengel, δὴ 


Bonitz || 
6. 8, p. 981 ΑΒ. ἢ} 


αὑτούς" νόμος δ᾽ ἐν οἷς ἀδικία" ἡ γὰρ δίκη 
κρίσις τοῦ δικαίου καὶ τοῦ ἀδίκου".. τοῦτο δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ τὸ πλέον αὐτῷ μέμειν τῶν ἁπλώς 
ἀγαθῶν, ἔλαττον δὲ τῶν ἁπλῶς κακῶν. See 
further Jackson’s admirable comments, 
pp. 101—103 of his edition. 

18 ἴσον τι] ‘ All hold that justice is a 
species of equality.” Soalsoin Mic. Eth., 
see #2. ong $1. 

10 τοῖς κατὰ φιλοσοφίανλόγοις] Strict- 
ly scientific or philosophical discussions as 
contrasted with such as are merely dia- 
lectical, Zopic. 1. 14 86, 105 Ὁ 30, and 
with the exoteric discussions carried on 
from the standpoint of the ordinary or 
‘ envisaging’ consciousness, Zud. Z¢h. τ. 
8 ὃ 4, 1217 Ὁ 22, ἐπέσκεπται δὲ.. καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς κατὰ 
φιλοσοφίαν. Comp. c. 6 § 2; τν(ν πὴ). 1 
§§ 2, 3 and Excursus to B. Ἱν(ν 1). τῶν 
ἠθικῶν] Vic. Eth. v. c. 3 which is simi- 
larly cited c. g § 3; see 7. (545). Cp. 
VIII(v). 1 § 2. (1493). SUSEM. (584) 

20 τὶ γὰρ καὶ τισὶ] ‘For justice is 
held to be something assigned to certain 
persons, and must be equal for equals.’ 
One’s rights, one’s just share, is the 
nearest English for the concrete δίκαιον. 
Or, as Mr A. C. Bradley puts it, here is 
the nearest approach to our modern 
notion of a ‘right.’ 

§2 21 ποίων δ᾽ ἰσότης] Comp. c. 
9 ὃ 4, κατὰ τὶ οἷον χρήμασιν, οἷον ἐλευ- 


23 ἴσως......1288 Ὁ 32 δίκαιον noticed by Pseudo-Plutarch de nobil. 
27 [καὶ] Schneider, [τὸ] Ramus || 
7 


30 δ᾽ γὰρ Spengel 


θερίᾳ, 2. (546 n VILI(V). 1 § 27. (1493). 
SuSEM. (584 Ὁ 

2. ἔχει.. ee φιλοσοφίαν πολιτικήν] 
‘ Here lies a difficulty, and a stimulus to 
research in political science.” SusEM. 

23 κατὰ παντὸς ὑπεροχὴν ἀγαθοῦ] 
on the ground of superiority in azy ad- 
vantage. a is one of the phrases 
used in 1. 6 §$ Here certainly external 
goods: see ine 28. 

26 τοῖς yap διαφέρουσιν] ‘For (he 
would say) people who differ have dif- 
ferent rights and their relative merits are 
different.’ The correction of Ramus, καὶ 


κατ᾽ ἀξίαν, changes the sense, ‘and their | 


different rights go according to merit.’ 
See 7. (1493). SUSEM. 

§3 On this view superiority in colour 
(white and dark races?) or size (cp. IV 
[ν11]. 14 § 3) or in any other external 
good would confer a larger share of poli- 
tical rights. The falsity of this is seen 
from the other arts. 

Eaton compares Nic. Damasc. (5. voc.) 
᾿Αλιτέμνιοι AlBves τοὺς ταχυτάτους αὐτῶν 
αἱροῦνται βασιλεῖς. 

84 31 αὐλητῶν] A partitive genitive 
with εὐγενεστέροις. The comparison be- 
tween αὐλητικὴ and πολιτικὴ ἀρετὴ is 
best known from the discourse of Pro- 
tagoras in Plato’s dialogue 327 a (cp. 
323 Β). It is doubtless Socratic. Cp. c. 

48 18. 
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τὴν τέχνην ov δοτέον πλεονεξίαν τῶν αὐλῶν τοῖς εὐγενεστέ- (VII) 
μ) ΧΡΉ wi 


ροις" οὐδὲν γὰρ αὐλήσουσι βέλτιον, δεῖ δὲ TH κατὰ τὸ ἔρ- 
γον ὑπερέχοντι διδόναι. καὶ τῶν ὀργάνων τὴν ὑπεροχήν. (p- 79) 


38 εἰ δὲ μήπω δῆλον τὸ λεγόμενον, ἔτε μᾶλλον αὐτὸ προαγα- 8 

§ 5 yodow ἔσται φανερόν. εἰ γὰρ εἴη τις ὑπερέχων μὲν κατὰ 
τὴν πολὺ δ᾽ ἐλλείπων κατ᾽ εὐγένειαν ἢ κἀλ- 
λος, εἰ καὶ μεῖζον ἕκαστον ἐκείνων ἀγαθόν ἐστι τῆς αὐλη- 
τικῆς (λέγω δὲ τήν τ᾽ εὐγένειαν καὶ τὸ κάλλος), καὶ κατὰ 
“οτὴν ἀναλογίαν ὑπερέχουσι πλέον τῆς αὐλητικῆς ἢ 
κατὰ τὴν αὐλητικήν'" 
1.83. τῶν αὐλῶν. 


eae Te 


ἐκεῖνος 
ὅμως τούτῳ δοτέον τοὺς διαφέροντας 
δεῖ γὰρ εἰς τὸ ἔργον συμβάλλεσθαι τὴν ὑπερ- 
οχὴν καὶ τοῦ πλούτου καὶ τῆς εὐγενείας, συμβάλλονται δ᾽ 
88 οὐδέν. ἔτι κατά γε τοῦτον τὸν λόγον πᾶν ἀγαθὸν πρὸς πᾶν 4 
ἂν εἴη συμβλητόν." εἰ γὰρ μᾶλλον τὸ τὶ μέγεθος, καὶ ὅλως 
33 οὐδὲ ΓΜ" || 35 εἰ δὲ...... 1283 a 3 οὐδὲν is regarded as an interpolation by 
Riese, who wrongly thinks the inferiority of αὐλητικὴ to nobility and beauty to have 


been previously stated 


1283 a 4 [μᾶλλον] Ridgeway, ἐνάμιλλον ὃ Ingram 


32 τὴν τέχνην] Adverbial accus. 
after ὁμοίων, as after ἴσος 11. 2 ὃ 6, ἐξ ἴσου 
I. 12 ὃ 2; and so πάντα τὰ λοιπὰ in 
line 25. 

33 Set δὲ τῷ κατὰ τὸ ἔργον κτλ] So 
that the only superiority which consti- 
tutes a claim to power is superiority in 
virtue or capacity for serving the state, 
to which power is instrumental. 

34 καὶ τῶν ὀργάνων τὴν ὑπεροχήν -- 
the superiority also in instruments i.e. 
superior instruments as well, just as πλε- 
ονεξίαν τῶν αὐλῶν =advantage in respect 
of flutes. 

35 προαγαγοῦσιν] “if we advance a 
little further.” Intrans, as in Phys. 1. 1 
§ 2, 184 a 19, προάγειν ἐκ τῶν ἀσαφε- 
στέρων ἐπὶ τὰ σαφέστερα, Poet. 48%, 
1448 Ὁ 23, κατὰ μικρὸν προάγοντες, It 
ge then that αὐτὸ is a nom., as 
5 § 4: ‘of itself.’ 

§5 38 εἰ καὶ...41 αὐλητικήν] “even 
granting that each of them (good birth 
and beauty) is a greater good than skill 
with the flute and proportionately superior 
to flute-playing in a degree far exceeding 
his superiority asa flute-player, neverthe- 
less we must assign to him the superior 
flutes.” I once conjectured that the 
text was unsound; but these words give a 
correct sense if, with Bernays, we under- 
stand ἐκεῖνα from what precedes as the 
subject of ὑπερέχουσι. Riese treats the 


entire passage 35 εἰ δὲ μήπω δῆλον...1283 
a 3 οὐδέν as an interpolation; but he pro- 
ceeds on the incorrect assertion that the 
remark ‘although flute-playing in itself 
is something less important than nobility 
or beauty’ has already occurred in the 
context. See moreover Vahlen Bectrige 
zu Arist. Poet. τι. p. 71 (159). SUSEM. 

Vahlen is there noticing Aristotle’s con- 
stant striving after a clearness and preci- 
sion which to us seems unnecessary, and 
amongst other instances cites c. 11 § 17 
λέγω δὲ... δικαστήν, Rhet. 1. 11 § 26, 1371 
Ὁ 20, 25. 111. 2 § 6, 1404 b 32. Wahlen 
also urges this in defence of καὶ γὰρ 
ταῦτα τούτοις ὑπάρχει in c. 1 § 4 of the 
present book of the Politics. 

1283 a1 Set γὰρ els τὸ ἔργον] If the 
claim of wealth and good birth is valid 
they ought to contribute to the better 
performance of function, which they cer- 
tainly do not. 

4 GvpBAntrév=commensurable. See 
De gen. et corr. 11. 6 §§ 1, 2 εἰ μὲν οὖν 
κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν (συμβλητά), ἀνάγκη ταὐτό 
τι εἶναι ὑπάρχον ἅπασι τοῖς συμβλητοῖς ᾧ 
μετροῦνται, οἷον εἰ ἐξ ὕδατος κοτύλης εἶεν 
ἀέρος δέκα. 

8 6 εἰ γὰρ μᾶλλον τὸ τὶ μέγεθος] 
‘For if a given bodily stature (confers 
political privileges) more than’ i.e. in 
preference to—here we must supply ‘a 
certain amount of wealth or good birth.’ 


TIT. 12. 8] 1282 Ὁ 32—1283 a 18. 407 


ΕΝ y nr 
δἂν τὸ μέγεθος ἐνάμιλλον εἴη καὶ πρὸς πλοῦτον καὶ πρὸς (VIL) 


x 


7 uA ἃ a 
ἐλευθερίαν. ὥστ᾽ εἰ πλεῖον ὁδὶ διαφέρει κατὰ μέγεθος ἢ 
cay 3 > t a a 
ὁδὶ κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, καὶ πλεῖον ἀρετῆς μέγεθος ὅλως ὑπερ- 


‘4 δ 
ἔχειν * *, εἴη ἂν συμβλητὰ πάντα. τοσόνδε γὰρ [μέγεθος] εἰ 
ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύ- 


σι 


κρεῖττον τοσοῦδε, τοσόνδε δῆλον ὡς ἴσον. 
νατον, δῆλον ὡς καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν εὐλόγως οὐ κατὰ 
πᾶσαν ἀνισότητ᾽ ἀμφισβητοῦσι τῶν ἀρχῶν (εἰ γὰρ οἱ μὲν 
βραδεῖς of δὲ ταχεῖς, οὐδὲν διὰ τοῦτο δεῖ τοὺς μὲν πλεῖον 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἔλαττον ἔχειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἡ τού- 
τῶν διαφορὰ λαμβάνει τὴν τιμήν)" ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὧν πόλις συν- 
ἕστηκεν, ἐν τούτοις ἀναγκαῖον ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν. 
διόπερ εὐλόγως ἀντιποιοῦνται τῆς τιμῆς οἱ ἐπιεικεῖς καὶ πλού- 
ator καὶ ἐλεύθεροι. δεῖ γὰρ ἐλευθέρους τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ τίμημα 
φέροντας (οὐ γὰρ ἂν εἴη πόλις ἐξ ἀπόρων πάντων, ὥσπερ 


8 1 


Io 


88 
15 


6 Be. ὑπερέχειν omitted by QP ΒΡ || 7 <el> καὶ πλεῖον ὑπερέχει ὅλως ἀρετὴ 
μεγέθους Bernays || ὑπερέχειν ὅλως ἀρετῆς μέγεθος P?3-4 ΤῸ Ald. Plutarch Bk. || 
ὑπερέχειν <evdéxerar>? Susem., ὑπερέχει Ar. Plutarch Bk. Susem.} P} (corrector) 
and perhaps P || 8 [πάντα] Bernays || [μέγεθος] Susem. || τὸ καὶ omitted by 
If Ar., [καὶ] Susem.? || x1 ἀνισότητα P4p! and Plutarch, ἰσότητ᾽ TM’, ἰσότητα 
P! (rst hand) || 16 wept τῆς P#SQ>T> || ἐπιεικεῖς Susem., εὐγενεῖς ΠῚ P2-3-4 Ay, 
Ald. Plutarch Susem.? (in the text), συγγενεῖς Οὐ ΤΡ, Cp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 393 
| καὶ πλούσιοι after 17 καὶ ἐλεύθεροι II? Ar, Plutarch Bk. || 17 τ᾽ omitted by Μ' 


P}, hence [τὴ] Susem.}? 


5 ἐνάμιλλον εἴη = would enter the lists 

with, be comparable to. 

ὥστ᾽ εἰ πλεῖον kTA] ‘Hence if 
4’s superiority in stature exceeds 25 
superiority in merit, and (if) in general 
stature caz exceed merit, evidently every- 
thing is comparable with everything else’ 
—can represents the ἐνδέχεται conjec- 
tured to stand after ὑπερέχειν. Bernays 
takes -- εἰ:- καὶ πλεῖον ὑπερέχει ὅλως ἀρετὴ 
μεγέθους, εἴη ἂν συμβλητά as all belonging 
to the apodosis: “then, although virtue 
in itself is more excellent than bodily size, 
yet a common measure can be found.” 

8 τοσόνδε γὰρ εἰ κρεῖττον κτλ}]ὶ 1 a 
cubic inch of gold is superior to a cubic 
inch of silver, then clearly a certain 
amount of gold is egua/to a cubic inch of 
silver. But this being impossible in the 
case where wealth, or bodily strength, 
competes with virtue, it follows that ‘‘in 
politics as well as (καὶ) the other sciences 
or faculties (§ 3) it is not every kind of 
inequality on which men ground their 
claims to public office, and this for good 
reason.” μέγεθος, except in line 8, = 
stature, not ‘amount.’ 


88 14 ἀλλ’ ἐξ dv πόλις συνέστηκεν] 
But it is on the ground of the elements 
of which a city is composed that they 
necessarily contend for state offices, ws 
κατὰ τὸ ἔργον ὑπερέχοντας § 4. Of these 
‘elements’ of the city, the various factors 
or sections of society whose preponderance 
fixes the constitution and the nature of 
the qualification for political power, he 
enumerates three ; merit, wealth, and free 
birth. Comp. zz. on 7 § 2, 9 § 1; also 
vi(Iv). 8 §§ 7—9. ᾿ 

17 τίμημα is the rated valuation of 
taxable property, upon which taxes were 
levied. Generally speaking, it was greatly 
below the true, or selling, value. Thus 
τίμημα φέρειν or ἔχειν Ξεῖο have property 
so estimated, to be a taxpayer, because 
returning a rateable value of property. 
So in VI(Iv). 13 § 2, τοῖς μὲν ἔχουσι 
τίμημα and τοῖς ἀπόροις are found opposed, 
and 20. 6 § 2, κτᾶσθαι τὸ τίμημα τὸ διωρισ- 
μένον. But in itself τίμημα does not mean 
taxes. 

18 οὐ γὰρ ἐξ ἀπόρων...19 δούλων] A 
body of needy paupers would not have 
the necessary leisure, 11. 9§ 2. A body 


408 TIOAITIKON T. 12. [11.12.9 
(τὴ 


89 οὐδ᾽ ἐκ δούλων) ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ δεῖ τούτων, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ὁ 


20 δικαιοσύνης καὶ τῆς πολεμικῆς ἀρετῆς. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄνευ τού- 


? a t Ψ X Μ᾿ \ Aa 
των οἰκεῖσθαι πόλιν δυνατόν: πλὴν ἄνευ μὲν τῶν προ- 
» 10 , ἊΨ , yw δὲ , > tal 
τέρων ἀδύνατον εἶναι πόλιν, ἄνευ δὲ τούτων οἰκεῖσθαι κα- 
\ A koa Ἂ ἡ 
1ϑλῶς. πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὸ πόλιν εἶναι δόξειεν ἂν ἢ πάντα ἢ 


wv t , uJ a > a \ / \ bd 
ἔνιά γε τούτων ὀρθῶς ἀμφισβητεῖν, πρὸς μέντοι ξἕωὴν dya- 
“5θὴν ἡ παιδεία καὶ ἡ ἀρετὴ μάλιστα δικαίως ἂν ἀμφισβη- (p. 8) 


τοίησαν, καθάπερ εἴρηται καὶ πρότερον. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὔτε: 
πάντων ἴσον ἔχειν δεῖ τοὺς ἴσους ἕν τι μόνον ὄντας οὔτε 
ἄνισον τοὺς ἀνίσους καθ᾽ &, ἀνάγκη πάσας εἶναι τὰς 
82 τοιαύτας πολιτείας παρεκβάσεις. εἴρηται μὲν οὖν καὶ πρό- 
30 Tepov ὅτε διαμφισβητοῦσι τρόπον τινὰ δικαίως πάντες, 
ἁπλῶς δ᾽ οὐ πάντες δικαίως. οἱ πλούσιοι μὲν ὅτι πλεῖον 


μέτεστι τῆς χώρας αὐτοῖς, ἡ δὲ χώρα κοινόν, ἔτι πρὸς τὰ 
συμβόλαια πιστοὶ μᾶλλον ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλέον᾽ οἱ δ᾽ ἐλεύθεροι 
20 πολιτικῆς P4 and Plutarch || 25 δικαίως] ἀναγκαίως ῬΑ ΟΥ ΤΡ || 27 ἴσων 


P? (apparently), P? T> Ald. P4 (rst hand) Q> (1st hand, corrected by a later hand) 
and p}, ἴσων ἴσον Ar. and corrector of P!*in the margin:—in ΡῈ another ἔσον is added 


in the margin after the ἴσον altered by p+ into ἴσων || 


hence [τὰ] Susem.1-? 


of slaves would be without natural rulers, 
I. 2 § 4. It would seem that Aristotle 
could not consistently allow that any 
barbarian ἔθνος constituted a ‘city.’ The 
monarchy which is one of his normal 
governments is not monarchy over bar- 
barians. ᾿ 

8 9 21 ἄνευ τῶν προτέρων] These 
indispensable factors or elements, ὧν ἄνευ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη πόλις, c. 5 § 2, IV(VII). 8 § 1. 
But justice and virtue are equally indis- 
pensable if the city is to live properly. 

0.13 §1 These claimants for power 
(ἀμφισβητοῦσι τῶν ἀρχών, 12 ὃ 7) stand on 
a different footing according as we look (1) 
to civil society of any sort, or (2) to the 
highest life, which is nowhere realized 
save in the ideal state. 

23 πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὸ πόλιν εἶναι] ‘In 
view of the bare existence of a city,’ as 
contrasted with εὖ ζῆν, see c. 6 88 4, 5. τὸ 
πόλιν εἶναι-- τὸ συζῆν of 6 § 3, 9 $§ 13, 14. 

24 πρὸς μέντοι ζωὴν ἀγαθὴν κτλ] 
Comp. I. 2 ὃ 8 2. (21). SUSEM. (585) 

25 ὑ παιδεία Kal ἡ ἀρετὴ] καὶ explica- 
tive. Education (culture) and virtue are 
words which Aristotle uses interchange- 
ably in this connexion. We may add 
merit, kar’ délav=xar ἀρετήν, 5 ἃ 5 
(Bradley). See also Rhe¢. 1. 8 § 4 with 


32 τὰ omitted by M* P}, 


Cope’s ote p. 156 f. 

26 καὶ πρότερον] Inc, 9. 
Introd. p. 41. SUSEM. (586) 

27 πάντων ἴσον ἔχειν κτλ] ‘that those 
who are equal in some one thing only 
(cp. 9 § 4 κατὰ τὶ ἴσοι) should have an 
equal share of everything.’ 

29 τοιαύτας] All states based on 
such equality and inequality (Congreve). 

§2 καὶ πρότερον] ο. 9 § 1. It was 
said, “Ζεέγοά. p. 42, that this reference 
cannot be dislodged from its place so 
easily as the preceding one, as Bernays’ 
suggestion (z. on c. 12 § 1) requires. 
SusEM. (587) 

31 ὅτι πλεῖον...32 κοινόν] “that they 
are larger landowners and that the land is 
a public concern.” A national interest; 
one to which we can widely or generally 
appeal: quod ad communem salutem et 
utilitatem pertinet, Bonitzs.v. See also 
Cope on κοινότερον, Rhet. τ. 1 ὃ το. But 
Bernays renders ‘is a common foundation 
of the state’-—which can hardly be right. 

32 ἔτι πρὸς τὰ συμβόλαια KTA] “ Fur- 
ther (that) for the most part they are 
more trustworthy for the transactions of 
life,” as they have not the temptations of 
the poor. 

33 ‘‘The claims of the free born and 


Compare 


III. 13. 4] 1283 a 19—1283 Ὁ 3. 409 

καὶ εὐγενεῖς ὡς ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων (πολῖται γὰρ μᾶλλον οἱ (VII) 
35 γενναιότεροι τῶν ἀγεννῶν, ἡ δ᾽ εὐγένεια Tap ἑκάστοις 
88 οἴκοι τίμιος" ἔτι διότι βελτίους εἰκὸς τοὺς ἐκ βελτιόνων, 


ο 


εὐγένεια γάρ ἐστιν ἀρετὴ γένους)" ὁμοίως δὴ φήσομεν δι- 


t \ a 
Kaiws Kal τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀμφισβητεῖν * *, κοινωνικὴν γὰρ 
> \ a ΄ 
39 ἀρετὴν εἶναί φαμεν τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ἡ πάσας ἀναγκαῖον 


« 


ξ4 ἀκολουθεῖν τὰς ἄλλας" ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ οἱ πλείους πρὸς τοὺς 
ἐλάττους, καὶ γὰρ κρείττους καὶ πλουσιώτεροι καὶ βελτίους 
εἰσίν, ὡς λαμβανομένων τῶν πλειόνων πρὸς τοὺς ἐλάττους. 
xa3b dp οὖν εἰ πάντες εἶεν ἐν μιᾷ πόλει, λέγω δ᾽ οἷον οἵ τ᾽ 
ἀγαθοὶ καὶ οἱ πλούσιοι καὶ εὐγενεῖς, ἔτι δὲ πλῆθος ἄλλο τι 
πολιτικόν, πότερον ἀμφισβήτησις ἔσται τίνας ἄρχειν δεῖ, ἢ 


35 δ᾽} 7 Zwinger, 7’ or yap Susem, 
T (autem William) :—perhaps right. 


37 δὲ Plutarch Susem.?? and apparently 


But see Vahlen Poetic p. 1g1 ed. 3 (p. 161 ed. 2) 


Ι 38 ἀμφισβητεῖν -«- καὶ μάλιστα τὴν δικαιοσύνην > or something similar Susem. || 42 
συλλαμβανομένων ? Stahr, συμβαλλομένων Koraes 
1283 Ὁ 2 τι omitted by ΠΙ (ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι P4), hence [τι] Susem.?? 


of the nobles are closely related.” Supply 
διαμφισβητοῦσιν. ἐγγὺς is nearly equiva- 
lent to an adjective, see 22. on Il. 9 ὃ 5. 

34 ὡς ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων] From time im- 
memorial, as noble birth stands to merely 
free birth so free birth and descent from 
citizens have been opposed to the status 
of slaves and freedmen : see I. 6 δὲ 7, 8, 
a passage which should be compared with 
the following words also. SUSEM. (588) 

4 ff. This is confirmed on two grounds: 
(1) the nobles are the truest citizens, and 
8) the cream of the citizens. Properly 
speaking, it is only in a republic that a 
real aristocracy can exist. Comp. I'ree- 
man, Comparative Politics, Lect. VI. pp. 
246—270. 

35 The use of γενναιότεροι and ἀγεν- 
νῶν does not bear out the distinction 
made in Rhet. 11. 15 ὃ 3, εὐγενὲς κατὰ 
τὴν τοῦ γένους ἀρετήν, γενναῖον δὲ κατὰ 
τὸ μὴ ἐξίστασθαι τῆς φύσεως. 

36 οἴκοι τίμιος] Cp. 1. 6 8 7, τοὺς δὲ 
βαρβάρους νομίζουσιν οἴκοι μόνον εὐγενεῖς, 
7:. (52). SUSEM. (588 b) 

βελτίους εἰκὸς] Ambition to win fresh 
honour is a trait of good birth, τὸ φιλοτι- 
μότερον εἷναι τὸν κεκτημένον, Rhet. 11. 158 2. 

8 3 37 ἀρετὴ γένους] Comp. 7. 
(54, 55) on I. 6 § 7, VIA(IV). 8 ὃ 9 71. 
(1248), VIII(V). 1 § 7 προγόνων ἀρετὴ καὶ 
πλοῦτος, 2. (1496). SUSEM. (589) 

ὁμοίως δὴ ...δικαίως.. ἀμφισβητεῖν] As 
the claim of (a) the wealthy /zze 31, (0) 
the free born and the nobles, so now that 


of (c) merit, is pronounced to have a 
partial justification. 

With δὴ in enumerations Vahlen, com- 
menting on Poet. 18 § 3, 1455 b 31, com- 
pares 11. 3 ὃ 2, VIII(V). 3 ὃ τό, 4 § 10: 
often strengthened at the close of a list, 
as καὶ ὅλως δὴ, καὶ καθόλου δή. 

38 κοινωνικὴν ‘justice especially; for 
justice is, as we affirm, a virtue essential 
to civil society (κοινωνία), on which all the 
others must necessarily attend’: i.e. jus- 
tice in the sense of obedience to the laws 
as is more fully explained in Mic. Eth. v. 
I. 12—20, 1129 Ὁ 11, ff. [where see 
Jackson’s notes]. Compare too M. £. 
VII. © § 4, 1155 a 22,9 § 1 ff. 1159 Ὁ 25 
(Eaton). See also above c. ro 88 1, 2 
and the references cited in 2. (562). 
Suse. (590) A remarkable reason for 
the claim of ἀρετή, after all we have been 
told (Wyse). 

84 40 ἀλλὰ μὴν Kal of πλείους] sc. 
δικαίως ἀμφισβητοῦσι. The justice of this 
claim has been argued in c. 11. 

41 καὶ γὰρ κρείττους KTA] Comp. 
Plato Gorgias 488 Ὁ οὐκοῦν of πολλοὶ τοῦ 
ἑνὸς κρείττους εἰσὶ κατὰ φύσιν; (Eaton). 
SuSEM. (591) 

42 ὧς λαμβανομένων] Comp. c. τὸ 
§ 2, πάντων ληφθέντων : “if the many 
are taken in a body and compared with 
the few in a body” (Congreve). 

1283 b1 λέγω δ᾽ οἷον] I mean, namely. 

3 πότερον ἀμφισβήτησις KTA] The 
question raised in c. ro. 


410 


? 7] > ες , 
βϑδοὺκ ἔσται; Kal’ ἑκάστην μὲν οὖν πολιτείαν τῶν εἰρημένων 9 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ Τ' 18, 


(III. 18. 5 


> / ς .: 14 a 
5 ἀναμφισβήτητος ἡ κρίσις τίνας ἄρχειν δεῖ (τοῖς yap κυρίοις 
, > , φ ἃ \ a \ ,ὔ Δ \ a 
διαφέρουσιν ἀλλήλων, ᾿οἱον ἢ μὲν τῷ διὰ πλουσίων ἣ δὲ τῷ 
ἥν fal 
διὰ τῶν σπουδαίων ἀνδρῶν εἶναι, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἑκάστη 


\ 24 ft ‘ 
τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον) 


3. 53 lal 
ἄλλ᾽ ὅμως σκοποῦμεν, ὅταν περὶ τὸν 


(VI) 


8ϑο αὐτὸν ταῦθ᾽ ὑπάρχῃ χρόνον, πῶς διοριστέον. * * ἃ δὴ τὸν 10 

το ἀριθμὸν εἶν ὀλίγι πάμπμν οὗ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἔχοντες, τίνα 
δε διελεν τρόπον; ἢ τὸ ὀλίγου πρὸ τὸ ἔργον δεὲ σκο- 
πεν, εἰ δυνατοὶ διοικῆῖν τὴν πόλν ἢ τοσοῦτοι τὸ πλῆθος 
ὥστ᾽ εἶναι πόλιν ἐξ αὐτῶν; ἔστι δὲ ἀπορία τις πρὸς ἅπαν- 

ϑῖτας τοὺς διαμφισβητοῦντας περὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν τιμῶν. δό- 


8 σκοποῦσι μὲν Ald., σκοπήσομεν ᾽ Sylburg, σκοπῶμεν Βα5.8 in the margin, con- 


x 
sidevandum est Ar. || 9 ὑπαρ΄ Μ', ὑπάρχει ῬῚ || ef δὴ...... 13 αὐτῶν; trans- 
posed by Thurot to precede 1284 a4 εἰ δέ τις; see Zutrod. p. 82f. 


8 δ 4 καθ’ ἑκάστην μὲν οὖν κτλ] 
“Under each one of the constitutions 
mentioned there will be no dispute as to 
the proper holders of office: for (these 
constitutions) differ in their sovereigns, 
e.g. the one by being in the hands of the 
wealthy, another by being in the hands of 
the good, and similarly with each of the 
others.” τὰ κύρια is the plural of τὸ κύριον 
the ‘sovereign,’ a supreme authority: also 
found in Rhet. τ. 8. 2, 1365 Ὁ 27 τὰ δὲ 
κύρια διήρηται κατὰ τὰς πολιτείας, ὅσαι 
γὰρ αἱ πολιτεῖαι, τοσαῦτα καὶ τὰ κύριά 
ἐστιν, and Demosth. Falsa Leg. § 259 p. 
424, τι of δὲ λοιποὶ καὶ τὰ κύρι᾽ ἅττα ποτ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἐν ἑκάστῃ τῶν πόλεων. Cope com- 
pares MV. 25. 1Π|. 8 8 15, 1116 b 18, τὰ 
moXtrixd =the citizen levies, as a similar 
plural. 

5 τοῖς κυρίοις] Comp. c. 6 § 1 2. 
(523), c. 7 § 2 2. (537) : also 2. (466). 
SUSEM. (093) 

8 περὶ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον] So 8 4, ἐν 
μιᾷ πόλει. 

On the following sentence, 9 εἰ δὴ... 
13 ἐξ αὐτῶν, see /ntrod. p. 43. Thurot 
Etudes p. 49 gives a brief analysis of 
§§ 6—14. Aristotle proposed to investi- 
gate what class ought to have power ina 
state where all sorts of superiority (riches, 
nobility, virtue, numbers) are represented: 
and this is his answer : (1) // the virtuous 
are few, we must inguire whether they 
are numerous enough to govern the state 
or to make a state by themselves, § 6. (2) 
No superiority gives an exclusive right 
to the exercise of power, 88. 7---το. (3) 
The best laws are relative to the interest 


of the whole state and to the great 
body of the citizens. The citizen is not the 
same under all governments; under the 
best government he is the good man, §§ 11, 
12. (4) fa single individual, or a hand- 
ful of men not numerous enough to form 
a state by themselves, be preeminent for 
virtue, they cannot be reduced to the level 
of equality, §§ 13, 14. On this answer 
Thurot remarks; “the first proposition 
(1) has nothing to do with the question 
Aristotle has just raised: it is clear that 
before he discusses what is to be done 
with the virtuous few he should prove the 
right of the virtuous to command. The 
second, (2), has a direct bearing on the 
question, of which it is the negative solu- 
tion. The germ of a positive solution is 
found in (3), but this solution is not 
given directly ; for Aristotle is handling a 
difficulty as to the end of the best legisla- 
tion. In (4) he discusses a particular 
case analogous to that which is the sub- 
ject of (1). This analogy and the im- 
possibility of understanding (1) in its 
present place lead me to suppose that the 
words εἰ δὴ...«ἐξ αὐτῶν should be trans- 
posed to come after κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν and 
before ef δέ τις (1284 a 3). Then there 
will be a good sequence of ideas.” 

86 13 ἔστι δὲ ἀπορία] 80 το § τ ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτα πάντα ἔχειν φαίνεται δυσκολίαν. 

88. 7,8 The refutation of the several 
claims is not the same as in c. 10, but is 
a species of reductio ad absurdum by the 
enforcement on the same ground of the 
right of the one richest, or noblest, or most 
virtuous man, or of the strongest group. 


TIT. 13. 9] 1288 b 41283 b 27. 411 


15 Eevay γὰρ «ἂν; οὐδὲν λέγειν δίκαιον οἱ διὰ τὸν πλοῦτον ἀξιοῦντες (VII) 
ἄρχειν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ οἱ κατὰ γένος" δῆλον γὰρ ὡς εἴ (. 8:1) 
τις πάλιν εἷς πλουσιώτερος ἁπάντων ἐστί, [δῆλον] ὅτι κατὰ 
τὸ αὐτὸ δίκαιον τοῦτον ἄρχειν τὸν ἕνα ἁπάντων δεήσει, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸν εὐγενείᾳ διαφέροντα τῶν ἀμφισβητούν- 

βϑτων δι ἐλευθερίαν. δὲ τούτοις συμβήσεται 

αἱ περὶ τὰς ἀριστοκρατίας ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς" εἰ γάρ τις εἷς ἀμεί- 
νων ἀνὴρ εἴη τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐν τῷ πολιτεύματι σπουδαίων 
ὄντων, τοῦτον εἶναι δεῖ κύριον κατὰ ταὐτὸ δίκαιον. οὐκοῦν 
εἰ καὶ τὸ πλῆθος εἶναί γε δεῖ κύριον διότι κρείττους εἰσὶ τῶν 

25 ὀλίγων, κἂν εἷς ἢ πλείους μὲν τοῦ ἑνὸς ἐλάττους δὲ τῶν 
πόλλων κρείττους ὦσι τῶν ἄλλων, τούτους ἂν δέοι κυρίους 

89 εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ τὸ πλῆθος. 


ταὐτὸ καὶ τι 


πάντα δὴ ταῦτ᾽ ἔοικε ποιεῖν φανε- 12 


15 δόξειε M*, δόξειεν P4 (corrector), δόξαιε Ald., δόξαιεν P28 Οὐ ΤῊ Plutarch Bk. 
and Ρέ (rst hand) [γὰρ «ἀν: Koraes Bk.2, <dy> γὰρ Gottling || 17 [δῆλον 
ὅτι] Camerarius Bk.?, Vahlen (Bettrage zu Ar. Poetik tv. 432) tries to save ὅτι at 
least. Comp. also Bonitz Av. Stud. τ. p. 58 2. (1) || 20 τούτοιΞ] τοῦτο tows P2354 


Plutarch Ar., τοῦτ᾽ tows Q> ΤῊ Ald. Bk. 


16 δῆλον yap ὡς κτλ} Comp. VII(V!). 
3§ 3 2. (1407 Ὁ) ἐὰν εἷς ἔχῃ πλείω τῶν 
ἄλλων εὐπόρων, κατὰ τὸ ὀλιγαρχικὸν 
δίκαιον ἄρχειν δίκαιος μόνος. SUSEM. 
(592 b) 

17 παλιν --αὖ, in this case as in the 
former. 

18 τὸν ἕνα ἁπάντων] This is called 
τυραννίς in VII(VI). 3 ὃ 3- 

88 21 περὶ τὰς dp. ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς] 
Cp. c. 5.85 7. (508), c. 7 §§ 3, 4 with 
nn. (536, 8). SUSEM. (593) 

There provisionally we get a glimpse of 
the monarch whose rule he subsequently 
justifies even in the best state, cc. 16, 17 ; 
viz. εἷς τις ἀμείνων ἀνὴρ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐν 
τῷ πολιτεύματι σπουδαίων ὄντων. All the 
governing class are good, but he is pre- 
eminent in goodness. 

24 εἰ καὶ τὸ πλῆθος KTA] Comp. PI. 
Gorg. 489 E ff. (Eaton). SusEM. (594) 

889, 10 πάντα δὴ ταῦτα κτλ} Aristotle 
here returns to what he has already 
developed above c. 11, so that the inquiry 
has not made any real advance. L. 
Stein (Zeitschrift f. d. g. Staatswissen- 
schaft 1X. p. 157) and Hildenbrand 
(p. 422) are right in maintaining that the 
negative result which rejects as incorrect 
all these one-sided claims, is one of the 
most important passages in the whole 
work, since it proves most clearly how 
nearly Aristotle grasped the true concep- 


27 φανερὸν ποιεῖν II? Plutarch Bk. 


tion of a state, as elevated above all par- 
ticular opposing interests, although he 
could not quite attain to it, “since the 
autocratic conception of authority had not 
been able anywhere in Greece to rise 
above the conflict of parties to the de- 
velopment of its own activity, and even 
Aristotle was unacquainted with the only 
means of elevating it above this conflict, 
namely, true constitutional monarchy,” 
cp. Zxtrod. p. 44 ff. Hildenbrand rightly 
remarks in answer to Stein, that it is just 
this negative result which leads to the 
positive construction of an ideal state, 
built upon this foundation, Hilden- 
brand however has also failed to see that 
even at this point something more than 
the mere negative result has been attain- 
ed, and that one claim at any rate, viz. 
that of superior merit, is only provision- 
ally rejected, —whether it be the case that 
the excellence of remarkable individuals 
is superior or inferior to that of the 
general massof citizens. Comp. Aristotle’s 
own express statements 17 §§ 5, 6 v7. 
(680, 681), viII (v). τ § 6 ». (1495): 
which contain by implication the positive 
result, that only two forms of government 
can be the best, viz. those which rest 
upon the one or the other of the above 
opposite conditions, an ideal monarchy 
and anaristocracy. The immediate con- 
text §§ 11, 12 shows that Aristotle desires 


§ 10 


412 


pov ὅτι τούτων τῶν ὅρων οὐδεὶς ὀρθός ἐστι, καθ᾽ ὃν ἀξι- (VII) 


an ‘\ 
οῦσιν αὐτοὶ μὲν ἄρχειν τοὺς 
πάντας. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΊΚΩΝ Τὶ. 18. 


(IIL. 13.9 


δ᾽ ἄλλους ὑπὸ σφῶν ἄρχεσθαι 


\ \ \ \ \ \ > KS \ ᾽ a 
καὶ yap δὴ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἀξιοῦντας 


, 
31 κυρίους εἶναι τοῦ πολιτεύματος, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τοὺς κατὰ 
fal x ‘4 \ 
πλοῦτον, ἔχοιεν av λέγειν τὰ πλήθη λόγον τινὰ δίκαιον" 


8 11 


39 
812 


οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει ποτὲ τὸ πλῆθος εἶναι βέλτιον τῶν ὀλίγων 


> ¢ 
καὶ πλουσιώτερον, οὐχ ὡς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀλλ’ ὡς ἀθρόους. 
ὃ \ \ \ \ 3 Ψ A an ᾿ / f 
ὁ Kal πρὸς τὴν ἀπορίαν, ἣν Enrovor καὶ προβάλλουσί 
36 τινες, ἐνδέχεται τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἀπαντᾶν (ἀποροῦσι γάρ 18 


ra a ,ὔ 
τινες πότερον τῷ νομοθέτῃ 
= 
σθαι τοὺς ὀρθοτάτους 
φέρον ἢ πρὸς τὸ τῶν 


τὸ γὰρ ὀρθὸν ληπτέον 


28 ὀρθῶς Q> Ald. and P8 (1st hand, altered by the same hand) ἢ} 


Γὰ 
νομοθετητέον, βουλομένῳ τίθε- 


Ἢ \ x. 

νόμους, πρὸς τὸ τῶν βελτιόνων συμ- 
δ ιἢ 

πλειόνων), ὅταν συμβαίνῃ τὸ λεχθέν. 

" ᾿ \ 2 ν > A\ \ \ a 

ἴσως" τὸ δ᾽ ἴσως ὀρθὸν πρὸς τὸ τῆς 


36 (ἀποροῦσι... 


39 πλειόνων) Bernays: earlier editions have a full stop at ἀπαντᾶν and no parenthesis 


ll 37 βουλομένῳ <ye> Schneider || 


distinctly to express this here. See 2271. 


(597 599). | SUSEM. (595) 

28 τῶν ὅρων οὐδεὶς κτλ} Cp. 9 § 1 x. 
None of the ‘standards,’ i.e. the defining 
principles upon which they claim to 
govern. 

§10 31 κυρίους εἶναι τοῦ πολιτεύ- 
ματος] to control the governing body. 

τὸ πλῆθος εἶναι βέλτιον τῶν 
ὀλίγων] This is the thesis which Grote 
is striving to prove throughout his history, 
taking the Athenian Demos as his great 
example. He dwells upon the sacrifices 
of which it was capable at Salamis and 
Argennusae, upon its financial honesty, 
as attested by an undebased coinage, and 
its wise moderation in the hour of triumph, 
when after the unparalleled provocations 
of the Thirty it consented to a general 
amnesty, B.C. 403. The appeals made 
to the humanity and enthusiasm of the 
multitude had most chance of success, as 
the cases of Paches and Diagoras prove. 
Against all this must be set the panic 
and terror at the time of the mutilation of 
the Hermae and the hasty condemnation 
of the generals at Athens, the troubles of 
Corcyra and Samos, and other occasional 
outbursts of popular fury like the Scytal- 
ism at Argos. 

34 οὐχ ὡς καθ’ ἕκαστον] See the 
parallel expression in c. 11 § 2 and the 
note on 11. 2 § 2. 

811 35 {nrovor...rives] Was this 
also in writing? SusEM. (596) 

προβάλλουσι] “bring forward as a 


40 γὰρ Susem., δ᾽ I'II Plutarch Bk. Susem.? 


problem”; whence πρόβλημα. 

36 τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἀπαντάν...30 
ὅταν συμβαίνῃ κτλὶ May be met as 
follows (in § 12) in the case supposed. 

37 τίθεσθαι] Properly, to enact. 
But Herod. 1. 29, 11. 177 of Solon. 

39 τὸ λεχθέν] That is, the case 
when the aggregate merit of the great 
majority surpasses that of prominently 
able individual men. 5Ό5ΕΜ. (597) 

§12 40 τὸ γὰρ ὀρθὸν ληπτέον ἴσως] 
The problem is to find the standard to. 
which the most upright laws (τοὺς 
ὀρθοτάτους νόμους) must conform. Here 
the right must be taken to mean the 
equably right, and the equably right 
regards the interest of the whole city 
and the welfare of the citizens. For 
tows=aequaliter Shilleto quotes Plato 
Laws vit. 805 A Σαυρομάτιδας als τόξων 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅπλων κοινωνία καὶ τοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν ἴση προστεταγμένη ἴσως ἀσκεῖται: 
Epin. οοι A ἴσως δὲ τοῦ ἐλάττονος πλέον 
ἔλαττόν τε τοῦ μείζονος : Dem. De Pace 
59, 18 ὑμεῖς οὔτε συμφόρως οὔτ᾽ ἴσως οὔτε 
καλῶς προεῖσθε" Φωκέας ; Isocr. Panegyr. 
7 συνθῆκαι... αἵτινες ἂν ἴσως καὶ κοινῶς 
ἀμφοτέροις ἔχωσι, and probably Soph. 
Philoct. 758. Though restored in Pol. 
11. 6 § 20, it is not elsewhere certain in 
Aristotle. It is however a v. 1. vi(IVv). 
14 § 12, Mic. Eth. τι. 6 8 6. Also found 
in Rhet. ad Alex. 9 8 το, 1430 a 1, ἂν 
ἴσως καὶ κοινῶς πρὸς αὐτοὺς προσφερώμεθα 
(Ὁ a citation). 


t vs 

40 πόλεως ὅλης συμφέρον Kal πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν TO τῶν 
τᾷ \ 

πολίτης δὲ κοινῇ μὲν ὁ μετέχων τοῦ ἄρχειν καὶ 


τ284 ἃ 


a3 
$6 
1283 bg 

10 

1 


12 


13 


III. 13.12] 1283 b 28-1284 3, <1283b 9-b 13>. 


> Ψ' ha 
ἐστί, καθ᾽ ἑκάστην δὲ 
¢ t 
στην ὁ δυνάμενος καὶ 


\ 
πολιτείαν ἕτερος, πρὸς δὲ 


418 


ἄρχεσθαι 


\ ΒΨ 
τὴν api- 


προαιρούμενος ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν 
\ 
πρὸς τὸν βίον τὸν κατ᾽ ἀρετήν. 


<x καὶ εἰ δὲ τὸν 


> \ 5 2» 7 
«ἀριθμὸν εἶεν ὀλίγοι πάμπαν of τὴν ἀρετὴν ἔχοντες, τίνα 
an a t Lad 
«δεῖ διελεῖν τρόπον; ἢ τὸ ὀλίγοι πρὸς τὸ ἔργον δεῖ σκοπεῖν, 


«εἰ δυνατοὶ διοικεῖν 


τὴν 


πόλιν 


δ n \ 
ἢ τοσοῦτοι τὸ πλῆθος 


iQ > - a 
«ὥστ᾽ εἶναι πόλιν ἐξ αὐτῶν; > 


1284 a 1 πρὸς] κατὰ Schneider, perhaps rightly ἢ} 


ΟΥ ΤῸ and P4 (ist hand) 


3 τὸν after βίον omitted by 


1283 b 9 ** Conring Thurot (by Susem.! placed after 13 αὐτῶν), see Comm, x. 


(599). 


Spengel assumes either a lacuna before this passage, or that it should be 
transposed to follow either (1) 1283 a 40 τὰς ἄλλας or (2) 1283 Ὁ 8 rpdrov || 


δὲ 


Susem.’, δὴ I II Plutarch Bk. Susem. 1.8 in the text || rr διελεῖν τὸν ΟΡ ΤῸ Plutarch 


Bk. || 12 [ἢ] Schneider, probably right 


42 πολίτης δὲ κοινῇ μὲν KTA] A 
neat formula summing up the results of 
cc. I—9. 

mee 1 καθ᾽ ἑκάστην δὲ πολιτείαν 
érepos] Seec. 1 § 10 22. (440). SUSEM. 
(598) 

1284 a I πρὸς 82...3 ἀρετήν] In 
the best constitution, the better class 
(βελτίονες) coincides not merely with 
the majority but even with the whole 
mass of citizens: cp IV(VII). 9 § 3; 13 
88 9, Io; vi(Iv). 7 §§ 2—4. Thurot 
rightly remarks that after the negative 
answer §§ 5—10 7. (595) to the question 
first raised in § 4, this paragraph $§ 11, 
12 also contains the germs of a positive 
answer. Indeed, when § 6 is transposed 
to follow directly upon it, the answer 
is continued in the context without 
interruption of the connexion. Thurot is 
no less right when he observes that this 
solution is no direct answer to the former 
questions, but as regards its form is only 
an answer to the subordinate question of 
§ «1 itself. There is therefore a con- 
siderable hiatus after § 12. But Thurot 
is scarcely correct and clear when he 
assumes that it can be supplied from §§ 
11, 12 if we draw the conclusion that ‘‘in 
a state where there are virtuous men, rich 
men, nobles, and a mass of citizens, 
power belongs to all those who have true 
civic virtue, this being something different 
from moral virtue not only under an ideal 
government but everywhere else.” In 
my opinion, we should rather expect the 


conclusion that in the best constitution, 
all citizens ought to have equal rights, 
and that the true aristocracy is one 
in which all citizens are provided with 
sufficient property. But where the excel- 
lence (ἀρετή) of the few is equal to that 
of the many, especially if neither exceed a 
certain amount, in default of other means 
of satisfying the claims of both parties, 
either the exercise of full citizenship, or 
else the merely passive right of being elect- 
ed to office {τι §8 2. 569), must depend 
on a moderate property qualification, and 
wealth be introduced as a supplementary 
consideration. Thus, although inferior to 
aristocracy, this government, i.e. Polity, 
would still be included among the normal 
forms, and would in such a case be better 
than democratic equality. SUSEM. (599) 

2 ὁ δυνάμενος καὶ προαιρούμενος] 
Comp. 70. Iv. 5 8 11, 126 bg; οὔτε γὰρ 
ὁ προαιρούμενος ἀδυνατῶν δέ, οὔθ᾽ ὁ δυνά- 
μενος μὴ προαιρούμενος δὲ διάβολος ἢ φέναξ. 

86 1283b9 εἰ δὲ τὸν ἀριθμὸν...13 
πόλιν ἐξ αὐτῶν] “‘But if the possessors 
of virtue are altogether few in number, 
how should we decide (Bernays: set the 
limits)? Or must their fewness be con- 
sidered relatively to the task; are they 
competent to administer the city or, in 
other words, numerous enough to form 
a city themselves?’ Schneider rightly 
saw that the last sentence contained a 
single supposition: able to manage the 
city, because strong enough to form a 
city by themselves, 


πολιτῶν" (VII) 


§ 13 


1284 8 4 


414 


εἰ δέ τίς ἐστιν εἷς τοσοῦτον διαφέρων κατ᾽ ἀρετῆς ὑπερ- VIII 


TIOAITIKON Τ΄. 13. 


[Π|. 13. 18 


8 βολήν, ἢ πλείους μὲν ἑνὸς μὴ μέντοι δυνατοὶ πλήρωμα πα- 
ρέχεσθαι πόλεως, ὥστε μὴ συμβλητὴν εἶναι τὴν τῶν ἄλλων 


Io 
§14 


> \ / δὲ \ δύ > a \ \ \ 
ἀρετὴν πάντων μηὸὲ THY δυναμιν αὐτῶν THY πολιτικὴν πρὸς (p. 82) 


bt cA 2 ἡ cd > \ 
τὴν ἐκείνων, εἰ πλείους, εἰ δ᾽ εἷς, τὴν ἐκείνου μόνον, οὐκέτι θε- 
΄ , ΄ se ἝἍ 1 
Téov τούτους μέρος πόλεως" ἀδικήσονται γὰρ ἀξιούμενοι τῶν ἴσων, 
ἄνισοι τοσοῦτον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ὄντες καὶ τὴν πολιτικὴν δύναμιν᾽ 


iva \ \ 2 > t ΩΝ 3. \ n 
ὥσπερ yap θεὸν ἐν ἀνθρώποις εἰκὸς εἶναι τὸν τοιοῦτον. 


ὅθεν 


SF a \ \ 6 7ὔ ᾽ a 2 \ \ ἢ 
7 NOV OTL καὶ τὴν νομοῦεσιαν AVaYKaLOV Elvat πέερὺ τοὺς ἰσοὺς 2 


\ a 4 \ n , \ \ a U ᾽ ” A 
Kat τῷ YEVEL Καὶ Τῇ δυνάμει, KaTa δὲ τῶν τοιουτῶν οὐκ ἐστι νομος. 


αὐτοὶ γάρ εἰσι νόμος. 


\ ἃ, a a 
καὶ yap γελοῖος ἂν εἴη νομοθετεῖν τις 


1284 ἃ 4 els] εἰς Τὶ Μ' P4and apparently P! (1st hand) || 5 δυνατὸν Τὶ Μ᾽ || παρα- 


σχέσθαι Tl? Bk. 


818 128444 τοσοῦτον διαφέρων... 
6 ὥστε μὴ...] So preeminent...that the 
merit of the rest is not commensurable. 

4 κατ᾽ ἀρετῆς ὑπερβολήν] ‘in excess 
of merit’=by reason of his exalted 
merit. So Δ΄, Eth. 1x. 4 § 6,108 5 ἡ 
ὑπερβολὴ τῆς gihas=friendship in the 
extreme, or exalted friendship. 

Two cases are distinguished: (1) one 
such prince of men, (2) a number of them 
too small to form the ‘complement’ of a 
city. Comp. for πλήρωμα VI(IV). 4 ὃ 12 
and Pl. Rep. 11. 371 E (where the sense 
is slightly different). 

5 ἢ πλείους...6 πόλεως] The second 
case hardly belongs, strictly speaking, to 
this place, since it requires that one kind 
of collective virtue be added to another; 
and in this kind of calculation it is 
impossible to decide where to stop 
adding particular men to the virtuous 
minority, while the result of the calcula- 
tion varies according to our decision. 
Therefore Aristotle in what follows 
neglects this case entirely and does not 
construct from it a ‘truest’ form of 
aristocracy beyond and above the true 
one. Comp. c. 17 ὃ 5, 18 8 1 with xv. 
(678, 682). SUSEM. (600) 

7 τὴν πολιτικὴν] In other words, 
τὴν πρὸς τὸ ἔργον δύναμιν (Congreve). 

9 μέρος] The phrase μέρος εἶναι = με- 
τέχειν OF κοινωνεῖν τῆς πόλεως : See IV(VII). 


486; 8§1,§ 6; 9 8 4. It is opposed 


‘to the indispensable adjuncts (ὧν ἄνευ 


οὐκ ἂν εἴη πόλις) which are excluded from 
the franchise. ‘The conditions of com- 
mon political life cease to be applicable ; 
the great man is not an equal amongst 
equals to be bound by equal rules’ 


(Bradley). Trans.: ‘these men mustcease 
to be accounted members of the city. 
For they will be wronged if they are 
deemed worthy of mere equality when 
they are so far superior (ἄνισοι) in merit 
and civil capacity.” See 11. 7 § 18 x, 
VII(v). 1 § 3. 

11 ὥσπερ γὰρ θεὸν] Comp. § 25 and 
n. (615). Aristotle could hardly express 
more strongly how improbable he himself 
considers this case. His reasons for 
considering it notwithstanding are no 
doubt those mentioned in 8 § 1 for 
the consideration of other no less im- 
probable cases. Cp. . (542) and /ntrod. 
p. 70 f. See also 2. (678) on III. 17. 5. 
Bradley Hedlenica p. 239 rightly traces 
this thought to its origin in Plato’s 
Politicus. SUSEM. (601) 

Plato’s words are πασῶν γὰρ ἐκείνην γε, 
sc. τὴν ὀρθὴν πολιτείαν, ἐκκριτέον, οἷον 
θεὸν ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων πολιτειῶν, 
303 8. 

8 14 12 katd=anent, applicable to, 
binding upon; and not necessarily 
‘against’. Even the rule of Jaw does 
not bind such men. 

‘‘This sentence κατὰ τῶν τοιούτων οὐκ 
ἔστι νόμος occurs word for word in St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, c. 5 v. 23, 
suggesting, at all events, a direct adapta- 
tion from Aristotle.” (T. L. Heath.) 

14 αὐτοὶ γάρ εἰσι νόμος] Comp. 17 
8 2 2. (675). SuUsEM. (601 b) 

“Comp. the identical sentiment in St 
Paul Romans c. 2 v. 14, where ἑαυτοῖς 
εἰσι νόμος is applied to ἔθνη τὰ μὴ ἔχοντα 
νόμον, further described (v. 15) as men 
who do by nature (φύσει) the same things 
as the law prescribes, i.e. men who have 


TIL 18. 15] 


15 πειρώμενος κατ᾽ αὐτῶν. λέγοιεν γὰρ av ἴσως ἅπερ ᾿Αντισθέ- (VIII) 


1284 a 4—1284 a 17. 
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νης ἔφη τοὺς λέοντας δημηγορούντων τῶν δασυπόδων καὶ τὸ 


8156 ἔσον ἀξιούντων πάντας ἔχειν. 


16 δημιγορούντων P4 and Μ'ί (rst hand), δημιουργούντων T || 


> 
διὸ καὶ τίθενται τὸν ὀστρακι-. 


17 διὸ καὶ...... 


1284 b 34 πολέσιν Krohn regards as a spurious addition: against this view see Comm. 


n. (602 Ὁ) 


moral virtue” (T. L. Heath). Comp. 
Nic. Eth. 1. 8 § 10, 1128 a 32, οἷον νόμος 
ὧν ἑαυτῷ. 

15 ᾿Αντισθένη) The celebrated 
pupil of Socrates who founded the Cynic 
school. The quotation is probably from 
his work Πολιτικός, ‘The Statesman’: 
cp. A. Miiller De Antisthenis Cynic vita 
et scriptis p. 64 (Marburg 1860): Zeller 
Socrates and Socratics Ὁ. 323 2. (41) and 
c. 13 generally, p. 284 ff. Eng. tr. SusEM. 
(602) 

Treatment of disproportionate eminence 
in the imperfect constitutions: §§ 15—23. 

Motives of self-preservation lead de- 
mocracies to resort to Ostracism: §§ 15, 
16. This has a counterpart in the 
execution by violence of eminent citizens 
which tyrants practise (§§ 17, 18), and in 
the policy pursued by sovereign states 
(Persia, Athens) in humbling their 
subjects, § 19. 

Compare Grote’s masterly defence of 
Ostracism: c. 31, IV. pp. 200—212. 

816 17 διὸ... ὀστρακισιμὸν] It is 
improbable that this conception of Ostra- 
cism is the correct one. It was resorted 
to rather when two party leaders had 
each about the same number of followers 
and thus the machinery of the state was 
likely to be brought to a dead lock. In 
such cases, the removal of one converted 
the other into the leading statesman. 
This at any rate was the significance 
of this institution at the best period of 
the Athenian democracy, although ac- 
cording to Philochoros, 77. 79b, it was 
at Athens originally directed against the 
followers of the Peisistratidae (μόνος δὲ 
'ὑπέρβολος ἐκ τῶν dddtwy... ἐξοστρακισ- 
θῆναι διὰ μοχθηρίαν τρόπων, οὐ δὶ ὑποψίαν 
τυραννίδος" μετὰ τοῦτον δὲ κατελύθη τὸ 
ἔθος, ἀρξάμενον νομοθετήσαντος Κλεισθέ- 
νους, ὅτε τοὺς τυράννους κατέλυσεν, ὅπως 
συνεκβάλῃ καὶ τοὺς φίλους adr...Miiller 
Frag. hist. gr. 1. Ρ. 397. 3 ff.); and else- 
where too it may have had a similar 
origin. Thus it is possible that here 
Aristotle really adheres to the original 
intention of Ostracism (so Seeliger in 
Sahrb. f. Philol. cXV. 1877 742, 7” 8) 
though on the other hand in his remarks 


further on, § 23, there can be no doubt 
that he refers to its later degeneracy 
(x. 613). This institution prevailed at 
Athens from the time of Cleisthenes 
until the latter half of the Peloponnesian 
War or even later (#7. 613), at Argos, 
vul(v). 3 8 3 2. (1509 b), Megara, 
Syracuse, Miletus, and Ephesus. At 
Athens the question whether there should 
be an Ostracism in any particular year was 
regularly debated and voted on in the popu- 
lar assembly. Ifthe result was affirmative, 
a day was fixed for another meeting of 
the Assembly, at which at least 6000 
citizens had to be present: so Frankel and 
before him Lugebil Ox the nature and his- 
torical significance of Ostracism at Athens 
in the Suppl. to the Jahrb. αὶ Philol. 
N. S.1v. p. τ4ι ff. Here every citizen 
who possessed a vote wrote on a potsherd 
the name of the person whom he wished 
to banish, and the man who was thus 
designated by the majority had to leave 
Athens within 10 days for a term of ten 
years, subsequently diminished to five; he 
might however be recalled before that 
time by a vote of the Assembly. See 
Schémann pp. 182, 338, 395 Eng. tr. with 
Frinkel’s corrections of. cit. p. 92 f. 2. 
I: cp. pp. 14 ff. 52, 80ff. SusEM. (603) 

One part of the Berlin papyrus, on 
which hardly decipherable fragments of 
Aristotle’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία have been 
discovered, relates to the establishment 
of ostracism. ‘Aristotle distinguishes 
two phases in the development of this 
institution. At first the dread of a re- 
storation of the Peisistratidae prevailed, 
and (a) relatives or friends of Hippias 
and Hipparchus were banished. Later on, 
as a settled institution, it fell upon (4) any 
who by preponderant influence threaten- 
ed to become dangerous to democratic 
equality, such as Aristeides and Xan- 
thippos.’ Diels restores ἐπὶ μὲν οὖν Ἔξηκ- 
[εστίδου τοὺς τῶν τυράννων] φίλους ὠστρά- 
κιζον, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τῶν ἀϊντιπολιτευο- 
μένων (Ὁ) ὅταν] τις δὴ σχῇ μείζω [δ]ὐύζ[ναμιν]. 
The name of Aristeides is recovered from 
a brief excerpt in pseudo-Heracleides 
Miiller Frag. Hest. Gr. 11. p. 209, 7 of the 
very passage which is but half recovered 
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σμὸν ai δημοκρατούμεναι πόλεις, διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην αἰτίαν" (VIII) 
αὗται γὰρ δὴ δοκοῦσι διώκειν τὴν ἰσότητα μάλιστα πάντων, 
30 ὥστε τοὺς δοκοῦντας ὑπερέχειν δυνάμει διὰ πλοῦτον ἢ πολυ- 
816 φιλίαν ἤ τινα ἄλλην πολιτικὴν ἰσχὺν ὠστράκιξον καὶ με- 
θίστασαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως χρόνους ὡρισμένους. μυθολογεῖται 8 
δὲ καὶ τοὺς ᾿Λργοναύτας τὸν Ἡρακλέα καταλιπεῖν διὰ 
τοιαύτην αἰτίαν οὐ yap ἐθέλειν αὐτὸν ἄγειν τὴν ᾿Αργὼ 
25 μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὡς ὑπερβάλλοντα πολὺ τῶν πλωτήρων. 
διὸ καὶ τοὺς ψέγοντας τὴν τυραννίδα καὶ τὴν Περιάνδρου 
Θρασυβούλῳ συμβουλίαν οὐχ ἁπλῶς οἰητέον ὀρθῶς ἐπιτιμᾶν 
Siz (φασὶ γὰρ τὸν Περίανδρον εἰπεῖν μὲν οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν πεμ- 
φθέντα κήρυκα περὶ τῆς συμβουλίας, ἀφαιροῦντα δὲ τοὺς 
jo ὑπερέχοντας τῶν σταχύων ὁμαλῦναι τὴν dpovpav' ὅθεν 
ἀγνοοῦντος μὲν τοῦ κήρυκος τοῦ γινομένου τὴν αἰτίαν, ἀπαγ- 


10 ταύτας γὰρ δεῖ P! || δοκοῦσι omitted by ΠῚ || 


διώκειν} persecuntur William || 


20 πολυφυΐαν P! (rst hand), yp. πολυφιλίαν corr.) in the margin of ΡῚ 


to us: Κλεισθένης τὸν περὶ ὀστρακισμοῦ 
νόμον εἰσηγήσατο, ὃς ἐτέθη διὰ τοὺς τυραν- 
νιῶντας (α)" καὶ ἄλλοι τε ὠστρακίσθησαν 
καὶ Ξάνθιππος καὶ ᾿Αριστείδης (). Diels 
Ueber die Berliner Fragmente p. 30. 

18 διὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν] For this 
reason, that laws are only destined for 
those who are more or less on an equality, 
while an individual grows disinclined to 
be bound by law in proportion as he rises 
above this general equality. If this very 
simple connexion be borne in mind, there 
is no reason to suspect an interpolation. 
5 5ΕΜ. (602 Ὁ) 

4ι ὠστράκιζον] Note the imperfect ; 
here certainly because Ostracism was 
obsolete in Aristotle’s time. See 7. on 
Il. 9 § 19. 

816 22 μυθολογεῖται κτλ] ‘Even in 
the story there is a naive hint that 
Herakles was out of place in the Argo. 
When he went on board the ship, it 
threatened to sink, and when he took 
hold of an oar, it broke at once in his 
grasp.” (Preller Gk. Mythol. 1. Ὁ. 324.) 
Pherekydes of Leros(/¥. 67), Antimachos, 
and Poseidippos also state that Herakles 
was set on shore because the Argo com- 
plained that his weight was too great for 
her (Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 1 1290), but 
this was not the only form of the legend. 
See Apollod. 4762. 1. 19. 9, Herod. v1. 
193. SUSEM. (604) 

24 οὐ γὰρ ἐθέλειν]ο ‘‘For the Argo 
refused to carry (ἄγειν) him with the rest 


as far outweighing her crew”: φθεγξα- 
μένη μὴ δύνασθαι φέρειν τὸ τούτου βάρος. 
Apollodor. 1. 9. 19. 

27 οὐχ ἁπλώς οἰητέον ὀρθῶς ἐπιτιμᾶν] 
‘must not be thought to blame it with 
absolute justice.’ 

§17 28 φασὶ γὰρ τὸν Περίανδρον] 
In the account given by Herodotos v. 92, 
the parts of Periander and Thrasybulos 
are reversed (Vettori). Aristotle refers to 
the story again VIII(V). 10 § 13, 7. (1669). 
For the tyrant Thrasybulos of Miletus see 
E. Curtius 11. p, 108 f. Eng. tr., and for 
the tyrants of Miletus in general vii1(v). 
5.8, 2.1557. Periander, ruler of Corinth 
probably from 626 to 585, one of the 
most brilliant and at the same time most 
tragical figures among the earlier Greek 
tyrants, was no doubt correctly regarded 
as one of the first to introduce all those 
measures which appeared, not without 
reason, to the Greeks who were contem- 
poraries of Plato and Aristotle, asinsepar- 
able from the tyrannis. See viti(v). rr. 
4 2. (1711); also viti(v). 12. 3 2m, 
(1751, 1754), VIN(V). 4 § 9, 10 § τό 27. 
(1525, 1672): E. Curtius 1. p. 250 ff. 
Eng. tr. SUSEM. (605) 

Livy (I. 54) borrows the story for 
Sextus Tarquinius at Gabii. 

32 συννοῆσαι] Comp. σύννουν γενό- 
μενον, Il. 7. 17. 

§18 33 τοῦτο γὰρ KrA]  Oncken 
(11. 173) says that Aristotle approves of 
Ostracism. It would be as correct (or 


ΠῚ. 13. 20] 1284.a 18—1284b 8. 417 


γείλαντος δὲ τὸ συμπεσόν, συννοῆσαι τὸν Θρασύβουλον ὅτι (VIII) 

818 δεῖ τοὺς ὑπερέχοντας ἄνδρας ἀναιρεῖν). τοῦτο γὰρ οὐ μόνον 4 
συμφέρει τοῖς τυράννοις, οὐδὲ μόνον οἱ τύραννοι ποιοῦσιν, 

358 ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰς ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ τὰς δημο- 
κρατίας" 6 γὰρ ὀστρακισμὸς τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν τρό- 
Tov τινὰ τῷ κολούειν τοὺς ὑπερέχοντας καὶ φυγαδεύειν. (ν. 89) 

819 τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ περὶ τὰς πόλεις καὶ τὰ ἔθνη ποιοῦσιν οἱ 
κύριοι τῆς δυνάμεως, οἷον ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν περὶ Σαμίους καὶ 

4ο Χίους καὶ Λεσβίους (ἐπεὶ γὰρ θᾶττον ἐγκρατῶς ἔσχον τὴν 
ἀρχήν, ἐταπείνωσαν αὐτοὺς παρὰ τὰς συνθήκας), ὃ δὲ Περ- 

128b σῶν βασιλεὺς Μήδους καὶ Βαβυλωνίους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τοὺς 


820 κοπτε πολλάκις. 


, 
πεφρονηματισμένους διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι ποτ’ ἐπ᾽ 
τὸ δὲ πρόβλημα καθόλου περὶ πάσας ἐστὶ 


37 τῷ] τὸ ΓΜ ΡΟΣ ΤΡ ἢ} 


ἀρχῆς ἐπέ- 


κωλύειν I ΜῈ P4 Οὗ ΤῊ Ald. and Ῥ5"8 (rst hand), yp. 


κολούειν P? (corr. in the margin), feviser of P§ in the margin, afterwards erased || [καὶ 
φυγαδεύειν] Valckenaer (on Her. v. 6), perhaps rightly || 41 παρὰ] περὶ P?-3Q> ΤῊ Ald. 


1284 Ὁ 2 ἐπέσκοπτε Th, ἐπέσκωπτε P? 


rather incorrect) to deduce from this ex- 
position his approval of the violent mea- 
sures of the tyrants. In point of fact, 
he approves of both, but only from the 
standpoint of Democracy and Tyrannis 
respectively, two forms of government 
which he condemns and pronounces to 
be degenerate types. See however 22. 
(614). SuUSEM. (606) 

35 ὁμοίως ἔχει] 1.6. συμφέρει, it is 
the interest of oligarchies and democracies 
and accordingly they take such measures. 

8 19 38 περὶ τὰς πόλεις Kal τὰ ἔθνη] 
‘in the case of cities and nations’ (und. 
subject to them). See #. (11) and the 
references there given. SUSEM. (607) 

39 ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν περὶ Σαμίους] Aris- 
totle is thinking of the famous Samian 
revolt, 441—440 B.c., see E. Curtius I. 
p. 471 ff. Eng. tr.; Von Wilamowitz 
Aus Kydathen p. 11 f. SusEM. (608) 

40 Χίους καὶ AeoBlovs] Samos, 
Chios, and Lesbos were the only indepen- 
dent states amongst the allies of Athens. 
In the year 424 however, the Chians 
were compelled by the Athenians, who 
had suspicions of their intentions, to pull 
down their new walls: Thuc. Iv. 51. 
The revolt of Mitylene (428) and almost 
all the other cities of Lesbos, and their 
punishment (427) are noticed viri(v). 4. 
6 n. (1548): see E. Curtius 111. pp. 100 ff. 
118 f. Eng. tr. SusEM. (609) 

ἐπεὶ ydp...41 παρὰ τὰς συνθήκας] 


Η. 


‘For as soon as they had firmly grasped 
empire they humbled these states in 
violation of the compacts made with 
them.’ It is clear from 2. (609) that 
this is not true of the Lesbians: even in 
regard to the Chians and the Samians it 
cn holds good (Schlosser). SUSEM. 
610 
For ἐπεὶ 6arrov=as soon as, Shilleto 
compares Demosth. FPantaen. § 41 p. 
978, 18, Conon § 5 p. 1257, 28: Plato 
Protag. 325 C ἐπειδὰν θᾶττον συνιῇ τις τὰ 
λεγόμενα, Alc. 1. 105 A ἐὰν θᾶττον els τὸν 
᾿Αθηναίων δῆμον παρέλθῃς. 

1284 b 1 τοὺς πεφρονηματισμένους 
κτλὶ ‘Who had become haughty from 
having once held empire.’ The meaning 
of ἐπὶ, ‘to have been in authority’ or ‘to 
have reached empire,’ is worth noting. 
It seems a metaphorical parallel to ἐπ᾿ 
ἄκρου εἷναι, or ἐπ᾽ εὐθείας κινεῖσθαι. Com- 
pare perhaps Dem. Philipp. τ 8 7 p. 42, 4 
ἂν ἐπὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ἐθελήσητε γενέσθαι 
γνώμης νῦν. 

2 ἐπέκοπτε πολλάκις] ‘used often to 
reduce.’ Cyrus and the Lydians, Herod. 
1. 156: externally regarded, his conduct 
was certainly unusually mild. In regard 
to the Babylonians see Herod. Ur. 159 
(Eaton). Comp. Duncker’s History of 
Antiquity (ed. 4) Iv. pp. 334 ff, 464 ff, 
477 ff. (vol. vi. cc. 6, 7, 14 Eng. tr.). 
SusEM. (611) 


27 


a 


821 τρόπον. 


§ 22 χορεύειν. 
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τὰς πολιτείας, καὶ τὰς ὀρθάς" ai μὲν γὰρ παρεκβεβηκυῖαι (VIII) 


ἐμ N, ow 3 - 
5 σρος TO ἴδιον αἥτοσ κοπουσαιν 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν T. 18. 


[ΠῚ]. 13. 20 


τοῦτο δρῶσιν, ov μὴν ἀλλὰ 


\ \ \ \ 2 06 2 ῃ \ ἃ ἃ » 
περ TAS TO KOLWOY ὥγαῦσον ἐπισκοπούσας τὸν avTOV ἔχε 


ἐπιστημῶν" 


δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν καὶ 
mw 4 Ἂς ty 
οὔτε yap ypadheds ἐάσειεν ἂν 


τὸν ὑπερβάλ- 


λονταὰ πόδα τῆς συμμετρίας ἔχειν τὸ ἕῷον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ δια- 
το pépot τὸ κάλλος, οὔτε πρύμναν ναυπηγὸς ἢ τῶν ἄλλων 
τι μορίων τῶν τῆς νεώς, οὐδὲ δὴ χοροδιδάσκαλος τὸν μεῖ- 
ζον καὶ κάλλιον τοῦ παντὸς χοροῦ φθεγγόμενον ἐάσει συγ- 


5 ἀλλὰ <xal> Koraes || 


Gore διὰ τοῦτο μὲν 


8 ἐάσει ἐὰν Μϑ, ἐάσει ἂν PY || 


οὐδὲν κωλύει τοὺς μονάρχας 6 


10 ναυπηγὸς πρύμναν 


IPBk. || τι 7 omitted by IP, hence [7] Susem.1-2, perhaps rightly || 13 ὥστε 
a cin 15. δρῶσιν transposed to follow 20 διορθοῦν Thurot (see Znzvod. 83), by Bernays 


to precede 7 δῆλον. 
no change required? 


The problem (what to do with men 
of preeminent merit) ἐς us-gent even in the 
normal state, § 20. Principles of sym- 
metry require that, as in the arts, there 
should be no disproportionate influence or 
merit, §21. This is a frequent cause of 
revolutions (δι᾽ ὑπεροχήν), as is explained 
viti(v). 2 88 6—8, § 3 (Eaton). 

820 4 Kal=ever the normal forms. 

§21 8 τὸν ὑπερβάλλοντα πόδα τῆς 
συμμετρίας] ‘a foot that violates symmetry 
in its size’ (the gen. as in § τό, πλωτή- 
pwr), ‘even if it were of surpassing 
beauty.’ κάλλος adverbial acc., cp. 
λοιπὰ c. 12 ὃ 2. For the order of the 
words (hyperbaton) see Vahlen’s Avisc. 
Aufsitze τι. pp. 41—44. On symmetry, 
see Metaph. M. 3 § 11, 1078 a 36, τοῦ δὲ 
καλοῦ μέγιστα εἴδη τάξις καὶ συμμετρία καὶ 
τὸ ὡρισμένον : this is illustrated in Pol. 
Iv(v31). 4 § 7, Poet. 7 §§ 4—7. 

§ 22 The transposition of these 
words was proposed by Thurot and 
Bernays (see Jutrod. p. 83). Bernays 
renders ‘‘Hence this point need not 
stand in the way of a good understanding 
between single rulers and the city com- 
munities ; so far, that is, as their personal 
rule is useful (also) for the cities and they 
adopt this procedure.” Thus he under- 
stands ταῖς πόλεσι to be those which are 
ruled by povdpyas. So Postgate (Motes 
p- 7):—“‘rats πόλεσιν in both sentences 
are not ‘free states’ nor ‘dependencies,’ 
but the states governed by the pévap- 
xac (notice ot τύραννοι). See note 
(612). 


See Comm. 22. (612). 


Or is the sentence an interpolation, and 


18. κατὰ τὰς ὁμολογουμένας ὑπεροχ ἀξ] 
Hence in regard to admitted instances of 
superiority the case for Ostracism possesses 
a certain political justification, a ground 
of right. ᾿ ᾿ 

§ 23 It would be better to frame the 
constitution so as not to require anything 
of the sort; failing that, the next best 
course is to adopt it as a corrective 
measure. Unfortunately it was used in 
the cities for factious purposes. 

17 βέλτιον μὲν οὖν κτλὶ Comp. 
vili(v). 3 § 3 5. (1510) where the same 
recommendation is given, καίτοι βέλτιον 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὁρᾶν ὅπως μὴ ἐνέσονται τοσοῦτον 
ὑπερέχοντες, ἢ ἐάσαντας γενέσθαι ἰᾶσθαι 
ὕστερον, and c. 8 § 12 2.(1619). SUSEM. 
(611 Ὁ) 

13 ὥστε Sid τοῦτο κτλ] It is only 
with the gravest misgivings that I have 
followed Thurot in the transposition of 
§ 22, b 13—15, to this place and in his 
other by no means simple changes. But 
I see no other means of obtaining any 
really consistent connexion, corresponding 
to the one idea prevalent throughout the 
whole chapter, namely that the measures 
taken by Monarchs and Republics rest in 
this respect on the same principle, and 
that the same problem must be considered 
by the true forms of Monarchy and Re- 
public, and not merely by the degenerate 
ones. Thus in these matters a republic 
has no advantage over a monarchy; on 
the contrary the corresponding measures 
of violence are generally calculated with 
a view to the maintenance of the monarchy, 


\ 
§23 τὸν ὀστρακισμόν. 


ο 


III. 18. 23] 1284 Ὁ 4—1284b 21. 419 
14 συμφωνεῖν ταῖς πόλεσιν, εἰ τῆς οἰκείας ἀρχῆς 
1g ταῖς πόλεσιν οὔσης τοῦτο δρῶσι. διὸ κατὰ τὰς ὁμολογου- 


La Ἑ \ ΝΜ 
μένας ὑπεροχὰς ἔχει Te δίκαιον πολιτικὸν 6 λόγος ὁ περὶ 


οὕτω συστῆσαι 
ἰατρείας" 
τινὶ διορθώματε διορθοῦν. 


> 
βέλτιον μὲν οὖν τὸν νομοθέτην ἐξ “ἀρχῆς 
τὴν πολιτείαν 
, a 
δεύτερος δὲ πλοῦς, ἂν συμβῇ, πειρᾶσθαι τοιούτῳ 
«ὥστε διὰ τοῦτο μὲν οὐδὲν κωλύει τοὺς 


τοιαύτης 


ὥστε μὴ δεῖσθαι 


«μονάρχας συμφωνεῖν ταῖς πόλεσιν, εἰ τῆς οἰκείας ἀρχῆς ὠφε- 


«λίμου ταῖς πόλεσιν οὔσης τοῦτο δρῶσιν.; 


[4 ? a, 7 \ 
o7Trep OUK EYLVETO περι 


τὰς πόλεις" οὐ γὰρ ἔβλεπον πρὸς τὸ τῆς πολιτείας τῆς οἰκείας 


14 μονάρχους I? Bk. || τῇ οἰκείᾳ ἀρχῇ Thurot, τῇ οἰκείᾳ ἀρχῇ <as>? Susem. 


<&exev> ἀρχῆς Schneider, -- χάριν -- ἀρχῆς Schmidt — || 


ὠφέλιμον [ταῖς πόλεσιν 


οὔσης] Thurot (the best suggestion as yet), ὠφελίμου....... οὔσης transposed to follow 19 


ἰατρείας Schmidt || 


while it often happens that they are 
employed in a degenerate republic not for 
the corresponding purpose, the mainte- 
nance of the republic, but without 
any plan or principle. In this way the 
connexion is best established. On the 
other hand it is impossible to fit into any 
part of the dissertation the idea which 
'Bernays, Postgate, and others find there, 
that it is rather a question of an agree- 
ment between absolute monarchs and 
their subjects; of absolute rule for the 
benefit of the latter, and of the banish- 
ment of powerful party leaders; with 
a view to the maintenance of absolute 
rule and also to the advantage (and there- 
fore with the consent) of the governed. 
The instance of Pittacus, quoted by 
Postgate, 14 § 10, is not even appropriate, 
for it was not as αἰσυμνήτης that Pittacus 
banished the Oligarchs; on the contrary, 
it was not till after their banishment that 
he was elected αἰσυμνήτης by the people 
in order that he might command them 
against the exiles who were trying to effect 
their return by arms and violence. Heat 
length brought about the peaceful return 
of the exiles, and reconciled the parties ta 
one another. Even this interpretation 
cannot however be obtained without a 
transposition, viz. that, as Bernays pro- 
posed, § 22, ὥστε.. δρῶσιν, be inserted 
between τρόπον and δῆλον at the end of 
§ 20: these words, if understood in the 
sense required, cannot retain their present 
place, as Postgate thinks. For two con- 
clusions, both introduced by particles of 
inference (Wo7e...6:6) cannot possibly 
follow each other if, as the sense here 


18 ταῖς πόλεσιν] τοῖς πολλοῖς Lindau 


shows, the second does not follow from 
the first, but is like the first an inference 
drawn from preceding premises. More- 
over Aristotle nowhere else designates 
a monarch’s subjects as πόλεις ; we should 
rather expect rots ἀρχομένοις or at any rate 
τοῖς πολίταις in both places instead of ταῖς 
πόλεσιν : and, if the philosopher wished 
to employ this last expression, at any 
rate ταῖς ἑαυτῶν πόλεσιν. Besides, in the 
second place, the insertion of καὶ ‘‘also” 
before ταῖς πόλεσιν would be indispensable 
for the sense, as Bernays’ own translation 
shows. Stillin face ofall these difficulties, 
the question may arise whether it is not 
advisable, instead of making all these 
violent changes, to regard the whole 
passage (which we can easily dispense 
with) as an interpolation by another 
hand. SuseEm. (612) 

20 ὅπερ οὐκ éylvero] If Thurot’s 
transposition be approved, this means: 
‘but the free states did not employ Ostra- 
cism as a measure beneficial to their 
government.” Without any such change 
Bernays and others make it refer to the 
words τοιούτῳ τινι διορθώματι διορθοῦν ----- 
it was not used as a corrective. 

21 οὐ γὰρ ἔβλεπον κτλ] It is probable 
that there was often chicanery in the 
exercise of Ostracism, especially under 
an absolute democracy. It is said that 
when it was enforced for the last time at 
Athens, Alcibiades and Nicias diverted 
it, contrary to the original intention, to a 
third person Hyperbolos, and that this 
led to its disuse. Even if the story in 
this form is not to be relied on, still it 
may have become apparent on that oc- 


27—2 


ὠφελίμου (VIII) 


§ 24 
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συμφέρον, ἀλλὰ στασιαστικῶς ἐχρῶντο τοῖς ὀστρακισμοῖς. ἐν 
a f 
μὲν οὖν ταῖς παρεκβεβηκυίαις πολιτείαις ὅτι μὲν ἰδίᾳ συμ- 
᾿ 
φέρει καὶ δίκαιόν ἐστι, φανερόν, ἴσως δὲ καὶ ὅτι οὐχ ἁπλώς 


(VIII) 


a Poe 8 
25 δίκαιον, καὶ τοῦτο φανερόν' ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας 7 


8 25 


ἔχει πολλὴν ἀπορίαν, οὐ κατὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν τὴν 

ὑπεροχήν, οἷον ἰσχύος καὶ πλούτου καὶ πολυφιλίας, ἀλλὰ 
, i4 . a 

dv τις γένηται διαφέρων Kat’ ἀρετήν, τί χρὴ ποιεῖν; οὐ 


γὰρ δὴ φαῖεν ἂν δεῖν ἐκβάλλειν καὶ μεθιστάναι τὸν τοιοῦ- 


Toy" 


2 a fd 
ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. 


ἀλλὰ μὴν ovd ἄρχειν γε τοῦ τοιούτου (παραπλήσιον 
γὰρ κἂν εἰ τοῦ Διὸς ἄρχειν ἀξιοῖεν), 
λείπεται τοίνυν, ὅπερ ἔοικε πεφυκέναι, 
πάντας ἀσμένως, ὥστε βασιλέας εἶναι 


᾿ 
μερίξοντες τὰς ἀρχάς. 
n f 
πείθεσθαι τῷ τοιούτῳ 
τοὺς τοιούτους ἀιδίους 


24 [οὐχ] Bernays || 25 ἐπεὶ P23 || 31 ἀξιοῖμεν Τ' Susem., ἀξιοῖ μὲν M®. The 
parentheses Hampke, but the subject is not strictly the same as in the principal 


clause: pepl{ovras? Susem. || 
videtur William); perhaps rightly _ || 
λείας P?-3 Tb 


casion how easily a combination of two 
parties could defeat the true aim of this 
institution, and turn it against the most 
zealous of patriots. Indeed there is no 
evidence that it was ever actually re- 
sorted to again at Athens. Cp. Sché- 
mann pp. 182, 395 Eng. tr. When the 
healthy life of parties ceased there, and 
especially when its surplus strength be- 
gan to fail the state, and every man 
of talent was needed at his post, Ostra- 
cism proved to be superfluous. When 
it had been more than once employed 
in order to remove some person dis- 
pleasing to the dominant party (Damon 
Plut. Ler. 4., Aristid. 7., Callias Pseudo- 
Andoc. Iv. 32) it disappeared from the 
frame-work of the Constitution (See- 
liger). SusEM. (613) 

Summary of results; the removal of 
eminent men is (a) expedient and just in 
the interests of perverted constitutions, 
but (8) not absolutely just. The best 
state can neither expel such a man of 
preeminent merit, nor treat him as an 
ordinary subject. It only remains to make 
him sovereign, §§ 24, 25. 

8 24 23 ἰδίᾳ] expedient and just zz 
the private interest of the government. 
Not ‘in particular cases.’ This is a 
restatement of §§ 18, 20. 

24. οὐχ ἁπλῶς sc. ἐστὶ δίκαιον. The 
mere fact of its accord with the δίκαιον 
of a perverted state is decisive, c. 9 § 3, 


32 Orep<xal> Susem.1? and possibly I (guod et 
33 ἀσμένως] ἀναγκαίως P18 QbTb || 


βασι- 


25 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας] 
Aristotle does not say what should be 
done in a Polity or a false Aristocracy, 
which are also to be reckoned among 
right forms of government. Is it possible 
that he regarded Ostracism as still ad- 
missible? Further comp. 2. on 11. 9 
§ 30 (339) 3 ΠΙ. 6 § τ (521); III. 13 § 9 
(595), 8 11 (597), § 13 (G01); 17 88 4, 5 
(677—8); vi(tv). 2 88. 1, 2 (1133-6-7), 
10 § 3 (1280) and Jxtrod. p. 43 ff. Su- 
SEM. (614) 

26 οὐ κατὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν τὴν 
ὑπεροχήν] κατὰ governs ὑπεροχήν. Note 
that the cases chiefly alleged for Ostra- 
cism before, § 15, are now excluded. 

§25 31 τοῦ Διὸς] Used _ proverbi- 
ally, as in Herod. v. 49 ἤδη τῷ Διὶ πλού- 
του πέρι éplfere, ‘ye vie with Zeus in 
wealth.’ Comp. WVic. Eth. vi. 13 § 8, 
1148 8 10 ἔτι ὅμοιον κἂν εἴ τις THY πολι- 
τικὴν φαίη ἄρχειν τῶν θεῶν (Eaton). 

μερίζοντες τὰς ἀρχάς] ‘Nor to rule 
such an one, in a distribution of offices’: 
i.e. to treat him as a subject. Better 
taken with ἄρχειν γε than, as Bernays 
and others, with ἀξιοῖεν, in which case it 
must be strained to mean κατὰ μέρος ἄρχων 
καὶ ἀρχόμενος as inc. 17 § 7, οὔτ᾽ ἀξιοῦν 
ἄρχεσθαι κατὰ μέρος. 

33 βασιλέας ἀιδίους] Kings for life. 
The form of the phrase, and the words ἐν 
ταῖς πόλεσιν certainly do not favour the 
reference to Alexander which it was once 


(p. 84) 


14 


IIL. 14. 8] 


ἴσως δὲ καλῶς ἔχει μετὰ τοὺς εἰρημένους λόγους pera- IX 


1284 b 22—1285 a 4. 
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36 βῆναι καὶ σκέψασθαι περὶ βασιλείας" φαμὲν γὰρ τῶν ὀρθῶν 


§ 2 συμφέρει 


πολιτειῶν μίαν εἶναι ταύτην. 
τῇ μελλούσῃ καλῶς 
λεύεσθαι, ἢ οὔ, GAN 


τισὶ δ᾽ οὐ 


σκεπτέον δὲ πότερον συμφέρει 


οἰκήσεσθαι καὶ πόλει καὶ χώρᾳ βασι- 
ἄλλη τις πολιτεία μᾶλλον, ἢ τισὶ μὲν 
συμφέρει. 


δεῖ δὲ 


πρῶτον διελέσθαι 


41: πότερον ἕν τι γένος ἐστὶν αὐτῆς ἢ πλείους ἔχει διαφοράς. 

ῥάδιον δι τοῦτό γε καταμαθεῖν, ὅτι πλείω τε γένη περι- 3 
ξ8έχει καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ὁ τρόπος ἐστὶν οὐχ εἷς πασῶν. ἡ γὰρ ἐν 
τῇ Λακωνικῇ πολιτείᾳ δοκεῖ μὲν εἶναι βασιλεία μάλιστα τῶν 
κατὰ νόμον, οὐκ ἔστι δὲ κυρία πάντων, ἀλλ’ ὅταν ἐξέλθῃ 


1285 ἃ 


35 ὡρισμένους Τ ΜΒ || 
go δὴ Τ᾿ Ms Pl23 | 

1285 a1 ῥᾷον MSP! || 
Ls, yap Ar. 


the fashion to discover in the treatise. 
From viii(v). ro ὃ 8 we learn that the 
historical origin of the Macedonian mon- 
archy was widely different from this 
exaltation of one eminent citizen of extra- 
ordinary endowments to lifelong sway. 

c. 14 Transition to the particular 
constitutions or forms of the state, the 
first of which is Monarchy. There are 
five actual and historical types of single 
rule: (a) the Spartan Ring, (8) the ori- 
ental sovereign, (γ) the αἰσυμνήτης or dic- 
tator, (δ) the king in the heroic age: 88. 2— 
14. Zo all of these ts opposed a distinct 
type, (ε) that of the absolute sovereign with 
full powers, § 15. 

The last type is alone of value for our 
inquiry, because, as shown 14 § 25, 17 
§§ 7, 8, it isa rare, but quite legitimate, 
form of the best constitution. See /ztrod. 
pp. 44-47, Analys. p. 112 f., and vi(Iv). 
c, 10. 

§1 36 φαμὲν γὰρ τῶν ὀρθῶν πολι- 
τειῶν] Bernays, Zrans. p. 173 2., arguing 
in favour of his assumption that cc. 12, 
13 are an independent sketch, points out 
that there is no link to connect these 
words with the foregoing, as the normal 
constitutions are not mentioned. He 
therefore prefers to take the clause in 
direct conjunction with c. ri ὃ 21, which 
closes with the words, ‘the laws zz the 
normal forms of the state must necessarily 
be just, but those in the perverted forms 
not just.’ To this it may be replied that 
there is a mention of the ‘normal forms’ 
in c. 13 ὃ 20 (cp. §§ 18, 24, which imply 
the same antithesis). But it is more im- 


37 εἶναι <xal> Koraes || 
41 ἕν τι] & τὸ I? Bk. 
δὲ Susem.? (perhaps rightly) 1] 


δὴ Susem., δὲ PII Ar. Bk. || 
Ι αὐτῶν II? Ar. 
4 δὲ] δ᾽ ἡ Ῥάέ Οὐ ΤῸ Ub 


portant to insist that a merely verbal 
allusion of the kind, is, after all, inde- 
cisive, whereas the discussion of monar- 
chy forms a natural sequel to the result 
enunciated in c. 13 §§ 24, 25: which, be 
it observed, answers the question of § 13 
and § 6. Indeed Bernays’ view would 
have been more tenable if he had short- 
ened the duplicate version to c. 12, u. 13 
§§ 1—12, and had allowed the main 
thread of the discussion to be resumed at 
c. 12 § 13, instead of at c. 14 § 1. Comp. 
Introd, p. 42 2. (3). 

38 οἰκήσεσθαι) middle, 1. 1 § 3. 

πόλει καὶ χώρᾳ] Comp. IV(VII). 6 § 5 
χώραις καὶ πόλεσιν. This admits the case 
of the ἔθνος or nation, and helps us to 
see that Aristotle would not have allowed 
Persia or Macedon to rank as a πόλις, 
although he would have admitted their 
claim to possess a πολιτεία, and although 
he calls the subjects πολίτας, § 7. Cp. 
72. on 12 § 8. 

§ 2 1285 ar γένη] Used indiffer- 
ently with εἶδος (§§ 5, 6, 8, 11) for ‘spe- 
cies’ or ‘ variety’: so I. 11 § 5 #., VI(IV). 


4 § 8. 

§3 ‘The kingly office in the Spartan 
constitution is held to be the truest type 
of monarchy according to law,’ 1.6. con- 
stitutional or limited monarchies )( ty- 
rannies. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἐξέλθῃ KTA] “He is 
merely commander in war when he has 
quitted the country.” See Schdmann 
p- 228 Eng. tr. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle does not notice the judicial 
power of the Spartan kings and their 


422 ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν IT. 14. (IIT. 14. 8 
᾿- ie a 
“τὴν χώραν, ἡγεμών ἐστι τῶν πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον. ἔτι δὲ τὰ (IX) 
8ᾳ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς ἀποδέδοται τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν. αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ 
βασιλεία οἷον στρατηγία tis αὐτοκρέτωρ καὶ ἀίδιος ἐστίν" κτεῖ- 
vat γὰρ οὐ κύριος, εἰ μὴ ἐν τινί [βασιλείᾳ], καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἀρχαίων, ἐν ταῖς πολεμικαῖς ἐξόδοις ἐν χειρὸς νομῷ. δηλοῖ 
το δ᾽ “Ὅμηρος ᾿Αγαμέμνων γὰρ κακῶς μὲν ἀκούων ἠνείχετο ἐν 
85 ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις, ἐξελθόντων δὲ καὶ κτεῖναι κύριος ἦν. λέγει γὰρ 
ry 2 3 > AY > ᾿ ft 
ὃν δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀπάνευθε μάχης... 
οὔ οἱ... 
cla 3 “-“ Fs , 3202 > , 
ἄρκιον ἐσσεῖται φυγέειν κύνας ἠδ᾽ οἰωνούς" 
πὰρ γὰρ ἐμοὶ θάνατος. 
το ὃν μὲν οὖν τοῦτ᾽ εἶδος βασιλείας, στρατηγία διὰ βίου, τούτων 3 


6 τοὺς omitted by Μ'ΡΙ, [τοὺς] Susem.2 || 7 αὐτοκρατόρων Π ΒΙκ.1 || 8 [βασι- 
λείᾳ] Susem. and Bernays independently, [ἔν τινι βασιλείᾳ] Giph. (untranslated by 
Ar.) Jackson (who would transpose 9 ἐν rais...... ἐξόδοις before καθάπερ). Other 
suggestions in my critical edition: add ἕνεκα δειλίας Bywater || 9 νομῷ Fasi (see 
Passow’s lexicon) νόμῳ all Mss. edd. || 10 ὁ γὰρ ἀγαμέμνων II? Bk. || rx γὰρ I 
Susem.1, γοῦν P23 Qb Tb Ub Ald. Bk. Susem.3, οὖν P4 || 12 μάχης] νοήσω P} (rst 
hand, μάχης is added in the margin by corr.!); φεύγοντα νοήσω added by Τ' (videro 
JSugientem ε proelio William) Susem.1? (comp. Romer Sitsungsber. der Miinchn. Ak. 
phil. Cl. 1884.11. pp. 270—276, Busse of. c. p. 34), φεύγοντα κιχείω by Camot, φεύγοντα 
κυρέω an unknown hand on the margin of the Munich Aldine; ἀπάνευθε μάχης πτώσ- 


covra νοήσω Vic, Eth. 111. 8. 4. See Comm. x. (619) I 


presidency in the Senate and the Popular 
Assembly, especially as in treating after- 
wards of monarchy in the heroic age (§ 12 
n. 628) he rightly emphasizes the former. 
SUSEM. (616) 

§4 8 εἰ μὴ ἐν til] “except in a 
specified case.” To the other remedies 
suggested for this passage Jackson adds 
the omission of the words 8 ἔν τινι βασι- 
λείᾳ and the transposition of 9 ἐν rats πο- 
λεμικαῖς ἐξόδοις to take their place. 


καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων] In general’ 


we can observe in the office of the Spartan 
kings many traces of its descent from the 
old Greek monarchy of the heroic age. 
See Schémann p. 227 Eng. tr., Trieber 
p. 114. SuSEM. (617) 50 δ8 represent- 
ing the state in relation to the gods, Her. 
VI. 57, Xen. Rep. Lac. 13 § 2, 8, 15 § 1. 
The Spartan state was the early Greek 
state of the heroic age, barbarically, not 
scientifically, martial, and from its simple 
martial organization free. Elsewhere such 
a state did historically pass into an oli- 
garchy, as the nobles profited by the 
decline in the power both of the king and 
of the assembly of warriors, But the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Sparta crystallized 


13 ἐσεῖται Μϑ P3, ἐσειται PA 


(or shall we say fossilized?) this early 
form, with just so much of modification 
(Ephors, Helots &c) as sufficed to secure 
its maintenance. 

9 ἐν χειρὸς νομῷ] in hand to hand 
encounters. 

10 ᾿Αγαμέμνων γὰρ κτλ} ‘ For Aga- 
memnon was content to listen to chiding 
in their debates’: e.g. Ziad 1. 225. 
SuseEm. (618) 

The Homeric ‘ecclesia,’ or dyopd, is 
not the βουλὴ of chiefs (as Congreve sup- 
posed) but a counterpart of the assembly 
of citizens in time of peace. See Glad- 
stone Homeric Studies 11. Ὁ. 114 ff., Free- 
man Comp. Politics, pp. 201—207. Grote 
has unduly depreciated it. 

§5 11 λέγει γὰρ] Jad τι. 391 ff. 
But in our texts the wording is slightly 
different, and the last words πὰρ γὰρ ἐμοὶ 
θάνατος are wanting. The same lines are 
also quoted, with aslightly different read- 
ing ὃν δέ κ᾿ ἐγὼν ἀπάνευθε μάχης πτώσ- 
σοντα νοήσω | οὐ οἱ ἄρκιον ἐσσεῖται φυ- 
γέειν κύνας, in Mic. Eth, ut. 8. 4 from 74. 
Xv. 349 ff., where the variation from our 
present reading is still greater. SuUSEM. 
(619) 
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86 δ᾽ al μὲν κατὰ γένος εἰσὶν αἱ δ᾽ αἱρεταί' παρὰ ταύτην δ᾽ (IX) 


ἄλλο μοναρχίας εἶδος, οἷαι παρ᾽ ἐνίοις εἰσὶ βασιλεῖαι τῶν 
βαρβάρων. ἔχουσι δ᾽ αὗται τὴν δύναμιν πᾶσαι παραπλησίαν 
τυραννίσιν, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ κατὰ νόμον καὶ πατρικαί" διὰ yap ( 
207d δουλικώτεροι τὰ ἤθη εἶναι φύσει οἱ μὲν βάρβαροι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων οἱ δὲ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν τῶν περὶ τὴν Edpamny, 
ὑπομένουσι τὴν δεσποτικὴν ἀρχὴν οὐδὲν δυσχεραίνοντες. 
81 τυραννικαὶ μὲν οὖν διὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον εἰσίν, ἀσφαλεῖς δὲ διὰ 
τὸ πάτριοι καὶ κατὰ νόμον εἶναι. καὶ ἡ φυλακὴ δὲ βασι- 4 
ag λικὴ καὶ οὐ τυραννικὴ διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν. οἱ γὰρ πολῖ- 
φυλάττουσιν ὅπλοις τοὺς βασιλεῖς, τοὺς δὲ τυράννους 
οὗ μὲν γὰρ κατὰ νόμον καὶ ἑκόντων οἱ δ᾽ 
ὥσθ' of μὲν παρὰ τῶν πολιτῶν οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
δύο μὲν οὖν εἴδη ταῦτα 5 


ται 
ξενικόν" 
των ἄρχουσιν. 
88 τοὺς πολίτας ἔχουσι τὴν φυλακήν. 
30 μοναρχίας, ἕτερον 8 ὅπερ ἦν ἐν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις “Ἑλλησιν, 


2 7 
ακον- 


18 παραπλαισίαν Ῥὃ (1st hand, emended by the same hand), παραπλησίως P46 C4 
QM? QP RSP T> UP VOL! and P? (rst hand, emended by corr.) || 19 τυραννίσιν, 
εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ κατὰ Susem., τυραννίσι καὶ κατὰ Τ' M8, τυραννίσι κατὰ ῬῚ and P? (corr.3), 
τυραννι kara PS T>V> and P? (ist hand), τυραννικ κατὰ C4, τυραννικαί κατὰ QP Rb 
S>, τυραννικὴν εἰσὶ δ᾽ ὁμῶς κατὰ P4°QM>U> LS, τυραννίδι εἰσὶ δ᾽ ὅμως κατὰ Ar., 
τυραννικῇ εἰσὶ δ᾽ ὅμως κατὰ W> Ald. Bk. |i πατρικάς Τ' Μ', πατρικά Rb, πάτριοι 
Spengel || 20 δουλικώτερα P#Q ὕ ΑΥ. Ald. δουλικώτερας M> || εἶναι τὰ ἤθη Bk., 
εἶναι τὰ ἔθνη IE? Ar. || 24 πάτριαι I? ΒΙς., πατρικαὶ Schneider || 25 αὐτὴν] τοιαύτην ὃ 
IT (¢alem William) Susem.!*, perhaps right || 27 <rd> ξενικόν ὃ Sylburg (wrongly) 


16 at δ᾽ aiperat] Possibly the ταγὸς 
of Thessaly, called βασιλεὺς Her. v. 63, 
Thue. I. 111; compared with the Roman 
dictator by Dion. Hal. Greece retained 
few traces of that older institution com- 
mon to many Aryan races, an elective 
monarchy or chieftainship but with pre- 
sumption greatly in favour of a few noble 
families (βασιλεύς -- ἄπκα, while dvat= 
noble). See Gladstone Hom. Stud. 111. §1, 
Freeman Comp. Politics, Lect. IV pp. 
114—I 59. 

§ 6 The oriental monarchy is a rule 
over unfree subjects (δεσποτική) with their 
consent and in virtue of traditional forms. 

18 παραπλησίαν tupavvloww] In Eur. 
Heracl. 423, οὐ γὰρ τυραννίδ᾽ ὥστε Bap- 
βάρων ἔχω, the rule of non-Greek kings 
is called a tyranny (Eaton). SUSEM. (670) 

19 διὰ yap τὸ δουλικώτεροι κτλ) Comp. 
I. 2 882--- 21.(11}, 1V(VII). 2§ 15,14 821; 
and zotes (54, 780, 781). SUSEM. (621) 

20 τὰ ἤθη] This accus. ‘of respect’ 
depends on δουλικώτεροι. Comp. 9 § τὸ 
πλῆθος elev μύριοι, 12 ὃ 2, 13 § 6. 


87 23 ἀσφαλεῖς] firmly established, 
not to be overthrown (like tyranny). 
“Yet in 16 § 9, 1287 b 7, as in 11 § 7, 
1281 b 26, and in 11. 8 § τό ‘safe,’ ‘trust- 
worthy’ is the meaning.” (T. L. Heath.) 

24 ἡ φυλακὴ] From meaning ‘self- 
defence ’—see vIII(v). 11 § 27—the word 
came to be used in the concrete sense of 
a protecting force, or body-guard. So also 
ὅπως μήτε φυλακὴ τρέφηται, VIII(V). 11 § 8. 

26 ξενικόν] Foreigners, a force of 
foreign mercenaries. Comp. c. 15 § 10 7. 
(656), § 14 (666), and especially v1t1(v). 
10 § το, φυλακὴ τυραννικὴ διὰ ξένων, 2. 
(1666), Καεί. 1. 2 8 19, 1357 Ὁ 30 ff, 
Herod. 1. 59 (Eaton). SusEM. (622) 

8 8 State officers called αἰσυμνῆται 
were appointed anciently in troublous 
times, some for life, others with a com- 
mission to accomplish a definite political 
task (πράξεων). Hence their analogy to 
the Roman dictators. 

30 ἕτερον δ᾽... αἱρετὴ τυραννίς] Comp. 
15 § 14 2.667, VI(IV). τὸ 8 2 22. (1277—9). 

In the Polity of Cyme (Fr. 481, 1557 a 


Ῥ. 85) 


gio’ AXKaios 6 ποιητής. 
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a a » 4 
οὺς καλοῦσιν αἰἱσυμνῆτας. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ IT. 14. 


[IIL 14. 8 


αἱρετὴ τυραννίς, διαφέρουσα δὲ τῆς βαρβαρικῆς οὐ τῷ μὴ κατὰ 


ra > Ἂς a \ ᾿ “ 
βϑ9ϑ νόμον ἀλλὰ τῷ μὴ πάτριος εἷναι μόνον. 


ἦρχον δ᾽ οἱ μὲν 


x \ \ "ἢ ¢ a 
διὰ βίου τὴν ἀρχὴν ταύτην, of δὲ μέχρι τινῶν ὡρισμένων 
t x 13 e iv J a 
38 χρόνων ἢ πράξεων, οἷον εἵλοντό ποτε Μιτυληναῖοι Πιττα- 
κὸν πρὸς τοὺς φυγάδας ὧν προειστήκεσαν ᾿Αντιμενίδης καὶ 


δηλοῖ δ᾽ 


> n 
Αλκαῖος ὅτι τύραννον εἵλοντο 


\ 
τὸν Πιττακὸν ἔν τινι τῶν σκολιῶν μελῶν' ἐπιτιμᾷ yap ὅτι 


εἶ ᾿ 
τὸν κακοπάτριδα 


ey ᾿ 
Πιττακὸν πόλιος τᾶς διχόλω καὶ βαρυδαίμονος 
ἐστάσαντο τύραννον μέγ᾽ ἐπαινέοντες ἀολλέες. 


35 olay M®, οἵαν P}, olay P4 || φιττακὸν II and so subsequently || 38 σκολίων 


Gottling || 


40 πόλιος Schneidewin, πόλεως all mss. edd. || 


διχόλω Schmidt 


Bergk, ἐχόλω or ἀχόλω Μ', ἀχόλω ΓΠΗΡῚ Ar. Bk. Susem. 1:23, ἀσχόλω Camerarius 
1285 Ὁ 1 μέγ] μέν T M® and apparently P! (1st hand) || walvevres? H. 


L. Ahrens 


3 ff.=476 Rose Ar. pseudep. = 192 Miiller) 
Aristotle stated that in olden times the 
tyrants were called αἰσυμνῆται (ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρισ- 
τοτέλης ἐν Κυμαίων πολιτείᾳ τοὺς τυράν- 
vous φησὶ τὸ πρότερον αἰσυμνήτας προσ- 
αγορεύεσθαι. εὐφημότερον γὰρ ἐκεῖνο τοὔ- 
νομα). SUSEM. (623) 

32 οὐ τῷ μὴ κατὰ νόμον] For he 
was constitutionally appointed, although 
to powers beyond the constitution. 

8 9 35 οἷον εἵλοντο κτλ] The 
similar fragment of Theophrastos in 
Dionys. 2. A. ν. 73, already mentioned 
in the Jntroduction Ὁ. 18, 72. 7, runs as 
follows: of yap αἰσυμνῆται καλούμενοι 
map Ἕλλησι τὸ ἀρχαῖον, ws ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
βασιλείας ἱστορεῖ Θεόφραστος, αἱρετοί τινες 
ἦσαν τύραννοι" ἡροῦντο δ᾽ αὐτοὺς αἱ πόλεις 
οὔτ᾽ εἰς ἀόριστον χρόνον, οὔτε συνεχῶς, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς καιρούς, ὁπότε δόξειε συμ- 
φέρειν, καὶ εἰς πόσον χρόνον : “Those whom 
the Greeks in older times called αἰσυμνῆ- 
ται were, as Theophrastos states in his 
books on Monarchy, elected tyrants, 
But the states did not elect them for an 
indefinite period, nor yet regularly, but 
only during the pressure of misfortunes, 
as often and for as long a period of time 
as seemed expedient, as e.g. the Mityle- 
nians once elected Pittacus to ward off 
the attack of the exiles, who followed the. 
poet Alcaeus.” The single expression 
‘during the pressure of misfortunes” 
(πρὸς τοὺς καιρούς) is, as Krohn shows, 
thoroughly in the manner of Theophrastos 
and ‘‘so too is the further treatment which 
undertakes to assign to αἰσυμνητεία its 


historical position in political develop- 
ment. Originally, he says, there pre- 
vailed everywhere in Greece a law- 
abiding monarchy based on law; but 
gradually this degenerated into arbitrary 
rule, and the next step was to a republic. 
But neither did this prove strong enough 
to uphold law and right, and thus, 
through the pressure of circumstances, 
(καιροὶ πολλὰ νεοχμοῦντες) they reverted 
in reality, though not in name, to the 
establishment of monarchical powers. 
Compare the words, V.c. 74, ἠναγκάζοντο 
παράγειν πάλιν Tas βασιλικὰς καὶ τυραννι- 
κὰς ἐξουσίας εἰς μέσον, ὀνόμασι περικαλύπ- 
τοντες αὐτὰς εὐπρεπεστέρας, Θετταλοὶ μὲν 
ἀρχούς, Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ ἁρμοστὰς καλοῦν- 
τες, φοβούμενοι τυράννους ἢ βασιλεῖς αὐτοὺς 
καλεῖν, with the fragment from Theophras- 
tos Πολιτικὰ πρὸς rods καιρούς B. τ (in 
Harpocr. s. v. ἐπίσκοπος) πολλῷ γὰρ κάλ- 
λιον κατά γε τὴν τοῦ ὀνόματος θέσιν, ὡς οἱ 
Λάκωνες ἁρμοστὰς φάσκοντες εἰς τὰς πόλεις 
πέμπειν, οὐκ ἐπισκόπους οὐδὲ φύλακας, ὡς 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, as αὶ proof that the account 
moves in the sphere of ideas peculiar to 
Theophrastos.” (Henkel Zur Arist. 
Pol. p. 3, 2. 1.) SUSEM., (624) 

8 10 38 σκολιῶν μελῶν] A skolion 
was a particular kind of drinking song, 
sung by the guests at a party singly in a 
certain order. Fragments of them may 
be found in Bergk Poet. lyr. 1114, Ὁ. 643 
ff. SuSEM. (625) 


39 κακοπάτριδα] Does this mean_ 


base-born )( εὐπατρίδαι ‘They set up the 
base-born Pittacus to be tyrant of the 


ἔστι δὲ τοῦθ᾽ ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν (IX) 


o 


IIL. 14. 12] 
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2 \ 
εἶναι τυραννικαί, διὰ δὲ τὸ αἱρεταὶ καὶ ἑκόντων βασιλικαί" 
, δ᾽ 15 f a ε be] \ ¢ 
τέταρτον εἶδος μοναρχίας βασιλικῆς αἱ κατὰ τοὺς ἡρωι- ἢ 
x Ε , 
5 κοὺς χρόνους ἑκούσιοί τε καὶ πάτριοι γινόμεναι κατὰ νόμον. 


ἈΝ a 
βϑιδδιὰ γὰρ τὸ τοὺς πρώτους γενέσθαι τοῦ πλήθους εὐεργέτας 


Ν , Ἂ t a 
κατὰ τέχνας ἢ πόλεμον, ἢ διὰ τὸ συναγαγεῖν ἢ πορίσαι 
δ΄ ἢ n a 
χώραν, ἐγίνοντο βασιλεῖς ἑκόντων καὶ τοῖς παραλαμβάνουσι 


Ψ δ᾽ 3 a 4. t ¢ 
πάτριοι. κύριοι ἦσαν τῆς τε κατὰ πόλεμον ἡγεμονίας 
XN αν A 
καὶ τῶν θυσιῶν, ὅσαι μὴ ἱερατικαί, καὶ πρὸς τούτοις τὰς 
δίκας ἔκρινον. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐποίουν οἱ μὲν οὐκ ὀμνύοντες 
ὲ δ᾽ > FJ ie: ς δ᾽ vA μι ὁ n 7 3 t 
oO ομννοντες ο Ορκος ἣν TOU σκήπτρου εἐπανατασίς. 
2 δεσποτικαὶ....... 3 τυραννικαί Sepulveda, 2 τυραννικαὶ....... 3 δεσποτικαί Τ' Π Ar. 
Bk. || 5 ἑκούσιοι Μ", Exovoual...... πάτριαι II? ΒΚ. || 8 βασιλεῖαι Casaubon, perhaps 
right || τὸ οὐσιῶν ID, yp. οὐσιῶν P4 in the margin || 12 ἐπανάστασις M® Ῥ'" 


and Ρὃ (τοί hand, emended by the same hand), ἀνάστασις Q> ΤΌ, yp. ἀνάστασις corr. 
in the margin of P? and under the text of P? 


wrathful ill-fated town with loud cries 
assenting in full assembly’ (Wyse). Or 
is it ‘bane to his country’? 

40 Πιττακὸν] See Exc. 11. on this 
book, p. 451 ff. SusEM. (626) 

§11 1285 Ὁ 2 διὰ τὸ δεσποτικαὶ εἶναι 
τυραννικαί κτλ] These two species of 
monarchy—viz. oriental despotism and a 
native dictatorship, §§ 6—10—exclude 
the citizens from the government as com- 
pletely as if they were slaves: hence they 
come under coercive or arbitrary rule 
(δεσποτεία, c. 6§ 6f. with zotes), Xerxes 
is οὐχ ὑπεύθυνος πόλει, Aesch. Persae 213: 
Pittacus is αἱρετὸς τύραννος. So far they 
are akin to the rule of an usurper who 
must rest upon force decause he has no 
legal title to his position. On the other 
hand they are definitely separated from 
such rule by having a very good and legi- 
timate title. As Aristotle says they are 
‘elective and over willing subjects’; or as 
we should put it, they rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed. See 7. (634). 

4 αἱ κατὰ τοὺς ἡρωικοὺς xpdvous] 
The monarchies of the heroic age are de- 
scribed by Grote, Part I c. 20; Gladstone 
Studies on Homer 11. pp. 1—69. See also 
Freeman Comp. Politics Lect. Iv. and 
Lect. 11. p. 64 ff. ᾿ : 

§ 12 6 διὰ γὰρ τὸ τοὺς mpdrous...evep- 
yéras] Comp. c. 15 § τι (ἀπ᾽ εὐεργεσία5) 
5. (659) and vitI(v). 10 § 3 καθ' ὑπεροχὴν 
ἀρετῆς ἢ πράξεων τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς, 7. 
(1649). SUSEM. (627) 

ἡ ward τέχνας] In the arts (of peace). 


He is probably thinking of the mythical 
inventors. 

8 τοῖς παραλαμβάνουσι πάτριοι] ‘he- 
reditary kings for their successors.’ Yet 
we can hardly be wrong in conjecturing 
that the Hellenic chieftains had once been, 
like the Teutonic, elected. Comp. Ridge- 
way The Land Tenure in Homer in the 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies v1. 1885, p. 
337: the τέμενος of Odysseus is by no 
means secure to Telemachos, Odyss, ΧΙ. 
184 f. 

10 Kal τῶν θυσιῶν κτλ] “Such as did 
not require a priest acquainted with special 
rites,” e.g. like the Eumolpids (Jebb). 
So Saul, the Israelitish king, is de- 
scribed as offering sacrifice. 

II tovro=the judicial functions. It is 
not the ‘coronation oath’ that is in ques- 
tion, as Mr Lang assumed, Zssays p. 
23. 

ἘΠΕ τοῦ σκήπτρου ἐπανάτασι5] ‘The 
form of oath consisted in the act of uplift- 
ing the sceptre.’ Comp. Jad 1. 233 f. 
ἐπὶ μέγαν ὅρκον ὀμοῦμαι" ναὶ μὰ τόδε σκῆπ- 
Tpov, VII. 412 τὸ σκῆπτρον ἀνέσχεθε πᾶσι 
θεοῖσιν, Χ. 321 τὸ σκῆπτρον ἀνάσχεο καί 
μοι ὄμοσσον: also 2. (616) generally. Su- 
SEM. (628) 

The sceptre as an instrument of the 
oath is always a symbol of office, whether 
kingly or judicial. Note that while Homer 
calls the thing sworn by (σκῆπτρον, Ζεύς 
vu. 411 &c.) ὅρκος, Aristotle gives the 
name to the solemn accompanying act. 


e > 
8πι αὗται μὲν οὖν εἰσί τε καὶ ἦσαν διὰ μὲν τὸ δεσποτικαὶ (ΙΧ) 


(Ρ. 86) 


426 TIOAITIKON Γ΄ 14. (IIT. 14. 18 
en ee ee ee (IX) 
818 οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων χρόνων [καὶ] τὰ κατὰ πόλιν 
καὶ τὰ ἔνδημα καὶ τὰ ὑπερόρια συνεχῶς ἦρχον: ὕστερον 
ιϑδὲ τὰ μὲν αὐτῶν παριέντων τῶν βασιλέων, τὰ δὲ τῶν 
ὄχλων παραιρουμένων, ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσιν αἱ πάτριοι 
θυσίαι κατελείφθησαν τοῖς βασιλεῦσι μόνον, ὅπου δ᾽ ἄξιον 
εἰπεῖν εἶναι βασιλείαν, ἐν τοῖς ὑπερορίοις τῶν πολεμικῶν 
τὴν ἡγεμονίαν μόνον εἶχον. ᾿ 
81. βασιλείας μὲν εἴδη ταῦτα, τέτταρα τὸν ἀριθμόν, x 
ai pla μὲν ἡ περὶ τοὺς ἡρωικοὺς χρόνους (αὕτη δ᾽ ἦν ἑκόντων 
μέν, ἐπὶ τισὶ δ᾽ ὡρισμένοις" στρατηγός τε γὰρ ἦν καὶ δικα- 
στὴς ὁ βασιλεύς, καὶ τῶν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς κύριος), δευτέρα 
δ᾽ ἡ βαρβαρική (αὕτη 8 ἐστὶν ἐκ γένους ἀρχὴ δεσποτικὴ 
“5 κατὰ νόμον), τρίτη δὲ ἣν αἰσυμνητείαν προσαγορεύουσιν 
(αὕτη δέ ἐστιν αἱρετὴ τυραννίς), τετάρτη δὲ ἡ Λακωνικὴ 
τούτων (αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν στρατηγία κατὰ 
816 γένος ἀΐδιος)" αὗται μὲν οὖν τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον διαφέρουσιν 
ἀλλήλων, πέμπτον δ᾽ εἶδος βασιλείας, ὅταν ἦ πάντων 3 
30 Κύριος εἷς ὧν ὥσπερ ἕκαστον ἔθνος καὶ πόλις ἑκάστη τῶν 


3 
ουν 


13 [καὶ] St Hilaire || 
|| 18 εἶναι] καὶ Koraes || 
Ι 27 εἰπεῖν ἁπλῶς TI? Bk. || 


τό al πάτριαι M8, omitted by II? Ar. Bk. 
22 ὡρισμένων ΜΒ II? Ar. (?) || 
30 els omitted by Γ ΜΒ Q> ΤΡ || 


|| οὐσίαι I? || 
re omitted by II? Bk. 
ὧνπερ Biicheler, 


probably right, [ὥσπερ...... ἑκάστη] Conring 


818 14 τὰ ἔνδημα καὶ τὰ ὑπερόρια] 
domestic and foreign affairs. 

15. τὰ μὲν αὐτῶν κτλ] ‘As the kings 
themselves resigned some of their func- 
tions, while others were taken from them 
by the populace.’ παραιρουμένων = shred- 
ding or paring off, as inc. 5 § 8. 

τό ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἄλλαις κτλ Thus at 
Athens the second of the nine Archons 
specially superintended religious worship 
and bore the title of King Archon, as the 
successor in this respect of the ancient 
kings. Comp. further Herod. 111. 142, IV. 
161 (kings at Cyrene), vil. 149 (kings at 
Argos), 153; also VII(VI). 8 ὃ τὸ 7,. 
(1482) below and x. (1653) on VIII(V). ro 
§ 6. SusEmM. (629) For the 
functions of the King Archon (whose wife 
was βασίλισσα, as the wife of the Roman 
‘rex sacrorum’ was called ‘regina’) see 
also Lysias ¢. Andocidem, Or. 6 88 4, 5: 
on the Argive kings Pausanias IJ. 19 § 1 
and Plutarch De fort. Alex. τὶ § 8, p 
340 D: and in general on these shadowy 
survivals of a former real kingship, in- 
cluding the interrex and rex sacrorum or 
sacrificulus, Dion. Hal. Iv. 74, Plutarch 
Quaest. Rom. 63, p. 279 Ὁ, and Freeman 


op. ¢. pp. 147 ff., 430—441, whence these 
references are taken. 

17 ὅπου δ᾽ ἄξιον sc. ἦν; where it de- 
served to be called a kingdom. 

19 τὴν ἡγεμονίαν μόνον] This is de- 
cidedly too strong an assertion, see x. 
(616). In § 14 where the Spartan kings 
are mentioned, it is more correctly limited 
by the qualifying phrase ὡς εἰπεῖν, for the 
most part. SuUSEM. (630) The 
Argive kings belonged to this class of 
commanders in war: Herod. vII. 149. 

814 22 ἐπὶ τισὶ δ᾽ dpicpévors] On 
certain fixed conditions: ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι 
πατρικαὶ βασιλεῖαι, Thuc. I. 13. 

24 ἐκ γένους -- κατὰ γένος, hereditary. 

27 ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν] See 7. (630) 
and IL. 9 ὃ 33, ἐπὶ τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν οὖσι 
στρατηγοῖς ἀιδίοις, 2. (343). SUSEM. 

681) 

' 8 16 The fifth species is opposed to all 
the foregoing, so far as they are limited 
or varieties of constitutional rule. Itis a 
monarchy answering to the art of house- 
hold management, τεταγμένη κατὰ τὴν 
οἰκονομικήν: cp. I. 1 § 2. 

30 ὥσπερ ἕκαστον ἔθνος Kal πόλις 
ἑκάστη] Like each separate barbarian 


ΠῚ. 15, 1] 1285 b 13—1285 Ὁ 36. 497 


a f 
κοινῶν, τεταγμένη κατὰ THY οἰκονομικήν. ὥσπερ γὰρ 1 (X) 
> ‘ ,ὔ > ὦ 2 : v ς 4 
οἰκονομικὴ βασιλεία τις οἰκίας ἐστίν, οὕτως <mayw>Bacir«ia 
/ ᾿ 
πόλεως [καὶ ἔθνους ἑνὸς ἢ πλειόνων] οἰκονομία. 
Lf \ tal 
15 σχεδὸν δὴ δύο ἐστὶν ὡς εἰπεῖν εἴδη βασιλείας περὶ ὧν σκε- 
= “ a 
35 πτέον, αὕτη τε καὶ ἡ Λακωνική. τῶν γὰρ ἄλλων αἱ πολλαὶ μετα- 
4] Li » f 
ξὺ τούτων εἰσίν. ἐλαττόνων μὲν γὰρ κύριοι τῆς παμβασι- 


31 τεταγμένων Montecatino: Biicheler rightly thinks no change needed ; if any, 


he prefers τεταγμένης ἢ} 
10 ὃ 3, 1295 a 19 || 


as the gen. of πλεῖον used as a subst. || 
by corr. or corr.*) || 36 βασιλείας I 


tribe or Hellenic city. Comp. 7. (11. 
633). SUSEM. (632) 

33 πόλεως... οἰκονομία] It is difficult 
to see what could have induced Aristotle 
to describe absolute monarchy not only 
as dominion over a state, but also to add 
‘cand over a nation,”’ where we should at 
any rate have expected “or” (as M® 
gives); and not content with this, even to 
add ‘‘or several nations.” Throughout 
his work he is dealing with the forms of 
government of a state, not of a nation: 
(see I. 2. 4 #. 11) and there is nothing in 
the nature of absolute monarchy, which 
would justify such an exceptional exten- 
sion. On the contrary, it appears further 
on in the work (17 § 1, $5 7. 677), as has 
been stated several times already, that the 
only admissible and possible non-despotic 
absolute monarchy is that which can be 
conceived in the ideal state in the excep- 
tional case described in c. 13. The inter- 
polator has been misled by the preceding 
words ἑκάστου ἔθνους καὶ πόλεως, and has 
made the mistake into which since his 
time many modern critics have fallen 
(see Jztrod. p. 26 and c. 13 § 13 #. Got, 
§ 25 2. 615, 17 ὃ 5 2. 678), of supposing 
that this Aristotelian absolute monarchy 
referred to the Macedonian Empire. Cf. 
also vi(Iv). 10 § 3 and 2. (1280). SUSEM. 
(633) 

Doubtless there are some slight indica- 
tions in the work itself that Monarchy 
was actually exercised over a wider area 
than the territory of a single city. But in 
such cases it seems to be assumed that 
the rule must be δεσποτική, and the popu- 
lation not yet fully organized for civil 
society. 

c. 15 From this survey it appears that 
Monarchy is either (1) a special state office, 
as at Sparta, or (2) Absolute Monarchy, 
or something intermediate to these two. 


32 παμβασιλεία Susem., βασιλεία Τ' Ar. Bk. 
33 [kal...... πλειόνων] Susem.?, see Comm. x. (633) |} 
MSs || πλείονος M8 Πϑ and P*3 (rst hand, altered by corr.?). 


See VI(Iv). 
καὶ] ἢ 
Postgate explains this 
οἰκονομίας P3 II? and P? (rst hand, altered 


Whether it ts expedient to have an heredi- 
tary or elective commander-in-chief for 
life, 7s a question in the theory of legisla- 
tion ; the expediency of Absolute Monarchy 
zs ἃ constitutional question: 88. 1—3. 
Montesquieu has criticized Aristotle’s 
classification, Esprit des Lois B. x1 cc.8,9. 

§ 1 35 αἱ πολλαὶ] The oriental 
monarchy may be as absolute as the 
παμβασιλεία; but it is separated from it 
by the aim and mode of its administration, 
as δεσποτικὴ ἀρχὴ from οἰκονομικὴ in c. 6 
§§ 6,7. Hence the arbitrary rule of an 
eastern king is no mere perversion of true 
monarchy : but because the subjects allow 
themselves to be enslaved (δουλικώτεροι 
τὰ ἤθη) they submit to a rule which is 
primarily for the ruler’s advantage (see 
6 § 6), and in material results does not 
greatly differ from tyranny, even as to the 
four points emphasized c. 14 § τι: (1) 
the consent of the governed, (2) heredity, 
(3) legal forms, and (4) the body-guard. 

36 ἐλαττόνων μὲν... παμβασιλείας] Of 
the ‘despotic’ kings of non-Greek peoples, 
this is scarcely true. In dealing with 
Monarchy Aristotle is guilty of the con- 
fusion of ideas with which Schwarcz 
rightly charges him, in Die Staatsformen- 
lehre des Aris. p. 32£. (Aristotle’s Theory 
of the forms of government, Leipzig 
1884): he does not properly distinguish 
between government in accordance with 
the laws and the legal (i.e. hereditary) 
origin of the government. [To the former 
is opposed any aréztrary or personal 
government whatsoever, whether it be a 
tyrant, or the great king, or the citizen of 
transcendent virtue and merit, who rules 
all things at his own good pleasure (ἄρχει 
πάντων κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βούλησιν) : to the 
latter is opposed only the zsrfed rule of 
the τύραννος. 

To what extent may this also be assert- 
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82 λείας, πλειόνων δ᾽ εἰσὶ τῆς Λακωνικῆς. ὥστε τὸ σκέμμα σχεδὸν (Χ) 
περὶ δυοῖν ἐστίν, ἕν μὲν πότερον συμφέρει ταῖς πόλεσι στρα- 
τηγὸν ἀΐδιον εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτον ἢ κατὰ γένος ἢ κατὰ αἵρεσιν, 

128627) οὐ συμφέρει, Ev δὲ πότερόν ποτε ἕνα συμφέρει κύριον εἶναι 
πάντων, ἢ οὐ συμφέρει. τὸ μὲν οὖν περὶ τῆς τοιαύτης στρα- 
τηγίας ἐπισκοπεῖν νόμων ἔχει μᾶλλον εἶδος ἢ πολιτείας 
(ἐν ἁπάσαις γὰρ ἐνδέχεται γίνεσθαι τοῦτο ταῖς πολιτείαις), (ρ. 87) 

88 ὥστ᾽ ἀφείσθω τὴν πρώτην᾽ ὁ δὲ λοιπὸς τρόπος τῆς Bact 

6 λείας πολιτείας εἶδος ἐστίν, ὥστε περὶ τούτου δεῖ θεωρῆσαι 


καὶ τὰς ἀπορίας ἐπιδραμεῖν τὰς ἐνούσας. 
> \ δ᾽ > Ἂς fal i “ ¥ Ζ [al 
ἀρχή ἐστὶ τῆς ζητήσεως αὕτη, πότερον συμφέρει μᾶλλον 
80 αἵρεσιν P4°LS ΑΥ,, μέρος II? P?-3Q> ΤῸ We Ald. Bk., ἀρετὴν Βα5.3 in the margin 


1286 a τ ποτε omitted by II? Ar. Bk., perhaps rightly _ || 


εἶδος ? Bernays 


ed of the alcuyyyrela? Aristotle does not 
seem to give a sufficient answer to this 
question. Both, it is true, are founded 
on law; but though the elevation of the 
ideal king in a genuine aristocracy is a 
suspension of the laws, the αἰσυμνήτης 
too, as long as he rules, causes a suspen- 
sion of the old constitution, and has 
power to remodel both constitution and 
laws according to his pleasure. Still the 
αἰσυμνήτης himself governs according to 
his own laws, while the ideal king may, 
in each single case, disregard them if he 
pleases. SUSEM. (634) 

§ 2 1286 «a 3 νόμων ἔχει μᾶλλον 
elSos=presents a branch of legislation 
rather than of constitution. ἔχειν as in 
ἔχειν λόγον 1. 6 § 9, or ἀπορίαν, 111. 10 
8 1, 11 § 1, § 10, 12 § 1: and so ἔχει 
δ᾽ ἑκάτερα χάριν, De Part. anim.1. 5 ὃ 2, 
644 Ὁ 31. The genitive with εἶδος is 
again explanatory or defining, much as 
in ἐν ὀργάνου εἴδει, 1, 4 § 2 A better 
example is het. 11. 22 § 1, 1395 Ὁ 21, 
ἄλλο γὰρ εἶδος ἑκάτερον (Bekker ἑκατέρου) 
τούτων ἐστίν. Trans. ‘a generalship of 
this nature is a question for the laws 
rather than the constitution to examine.’ 
The meaning is better explained in the 
parallel passage c. τό § 1. 

4 ἐν ἁπάσαις] Comp. 16 § 1 7. (669). 
SusEM. (635) 

5 ἀφείσθω] ‘We may dismiss it for 
the present.’ One of the two passages 
from which it is inferred that Aristotle 
intended a treatment of legislation to 
form part of his Politics. See Introd. 
p- 32% 1. SUSEM. (636) 

τὴν πρώτην --αἴ the first, as in Meza, 
Z (vil). 12 § 12, 1038 a 35, τοσαῦτα 


3 ἔχει] ἔχεται omitting 


εἰρήσθω τὴν πρώτην. In Herod. 1. 153 
τὴν πρώτην evar: cf. 111.134. In Prodi. 
11. 32 ὃ 2, 860} 24, ἐκ mpwrns=eé ἀρχῆς. 

8 3 5 6 δὲ λοιπὸς κτλ]ῇ “Βαϊ the 
remaining mode of royalty forms one 
species of constitution; hence it must be 
examined, and the difficulties which it 
presents must be briefly reviewed.” With- 
out doubt then, the difficulties of cc. 15, 
16 concern the λοιπὸς τρόπος, i.e. rau Ba- 
σιλεία, See 2:72. ΟἹ 6. 1781. For ἐπι- 
δραμεῖν ‘run over,’ like ἐπελθεῖν, comp. 
Lehet. 1. 15 § 1, 1375 a 23. The diffi- 
culties are collected and partly answered 
in cc. 18, 16; a decision of some sort 
is pronounced in ce. 17. This is the 
most confused part of the treatise. The 
arrangement adopted in the text may 
be learnt from /xtrod. pp. 83—86, or 
in greater detail from Philologus xxv. 
1867. pp. 386—392. Its rationale is that 
the first editor (or publisher) found the 
discussion imperfect: a lacuna at 16 § 2, 
1284 a 10, which he could not fill; three 
or four supplementary fragments, 16 
§§ 4—10, for which he failed to find 
suitable places in the main discussion; 
and part of an independent sketch, 16 
§ 10 fetal δὲ)...8 13. Hence the changes; 
c. 16 §§ 4—13 being cut up into four 
sections and distributed over c. 15, in 
sequence or juxtaposition to the treat- 
ment of related topics there. See Axa. 
p. 112 f. 

First ἀπορία: ἐς it expedient to be ruled 
by the best ruler or the best laws? The 
passage c. 16 §§ 4—9, on any view of its 
collocation, manifestly belongs to this 
question and not to the fifth ἀπορία 
stated in 16 88 2—4. 
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ς \ n°? 
84 ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀρίστου ἀνδρὸς ἄρχεσθαι ἡ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρίστων νόμων. δο- 4 


το 


15 
§5 


20 


Lal \ a 
κεῖ δὴ τοῖς νομίζουσι συμφέρειν βασιλεύεσθαι τὸ καθόλου μόνον ὁ 
, , ὅ. > ᾽ \ 
νόμος λέγειν, GAN οὐ πρὸς τὰ προσπίπτοντα ἐπιτάττειν. ὥστε 
> ς a 7 μὴ \ t > 
ἐν ὁποιᾳοῦν τέχνῃ TO κατὰ γράμματ᾽ ἄρχειν ἠλίθιον. Kal πως 
2 > rs \ 3 a a 
ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ μετὰ τὴν τριήμερον κινεῖν ἔξεστι τοῖς ἰατροῖς, 


2N \ ;» 2 oN ς a 

ἐὰν δὲ πρότερον, ἐπὶ τῷ αὑτοῦ κινδύνῳ. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὡς 
3 »ν ς ‘ 

οὐκ ἔστιν ἢ κατὰ γράμματα καὶ νόμους ἀρίστη πολιτεία 


διὰ 


\ 
TOV 


\ > Ν 3 
τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν. 


ἀλλὰ 

, \ , . " 5 5 . 2 \ 

λόγον τὸν ὠπϑολοι τοῖς dpyovow' κρεῖττον δὲ ᾧ μὴ 
νΝ 

πρόσεστι τὸ παθητικὸν ὅλως ἢ ᾧ συμφυές. 


μὴν κἀκεῖνον δεῖ ὑπάρχειν 


a \ > 
T@ μὲν ουν 


“" n 
νόμῳ τοῦτο οὐχ ὑπάρχει, ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνην ἀνάγκη τοῦτ᾽ 


» na 
eXely Tacayv. 


9 δοκοῦσι Bas. Bk. || 
καὶ Conring, «-καθὰ-- καὶ Koraes || 


PHPBk. ἢ} 


Io ο νόμος Gottling, of νόμοι II Ar. Bk. || 12 «ὥσπερ: 
πῶς M®, omitted by P?3QbT> Ar. Ald. Bk. and 
P4 (rst hand), <@omwep> πως <kal> ? Susem. || 


13 τριήμερον MS Ar. , τετρήμερον 


14 αὐτοῦ PII? Bk., αὐτώ M8, αὑτῶν perhaps Ar., αὐτῶν an unknown 


scholar in the margin of Stahr’s copy of Morel’s edition, also Schneider following 


Vettori’s translation — || 
and P? (1st hand) 


84 Argument in favour of monarchy. 

9 δοκεῖ δὴ κτλὶ Now those who 
maintain kingly rule to be expedient hold 
that the law lays down general state- 
ments (only) and gives no instructions for 
treating the (various) cases which arise. 

‘“‘This side is defended in Plato’s 
Politicus 294—303. Cp. c. 11 § 19 2. 
(579), c τό § τι nm. (652—3), IL 8 
§§ 18—22 2. (275), VI(IV). 4 § 31 (1210).” 
SusEM. (637) 

12 ἐν ὁποιᾳοῦν τέχνῃ...ἠλίθιον] Plato 
brings out the absurdity in navigation 
and medicine, Polit. 298—9. 

καί wos ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ] Undoubtedly 
this is not found in Plato, yet he em- 

loys the analogy of the physician, 295 Ὁ. 
δένει 8 8 18 ee 1. 16 § 6 (726), 
Iv(viI). 2 § 13 (870). SUSEM. (638) 

13 μετὰ τὴν τριήμερον.. κινδύνῳ] 
‘‘After the treatment has lasted three 
days the physician may change it; but if 
sooner, he does it at his own risk.”” Hero- 
dotos (11. 84) does not mention this, but 
Diodoros 1. 82 § 3 states,. without any 
such limitation, that in Egypt the phy- 
sicians were paid by the state, and were 
obliged in their treatment of patients 
to adhere to a written code, compiled 
by many of the most celebrated physicians 
of ancient times. If they acted contrary 
to prescription, they might be accused of 
a capital crime (Camerarius). It is not 


17 δὲ] γὰρ Koraes, wrongly || 


19 τούτῳ Ald., τούτω P3 


easy to determine which of the readings, 
τριήμερον Or τετρήμερον, is correct. That 
μελέτην must be understood with τὴν 
τριήμερον Or THY τετρήμερον, is proved by 
Postgate from Pseudo-Hippocrates 817 F 
τεσσαρακονθήμερον τὴν μελέτην καὶ τὴν 
ἐπίδεσιν χρὴ ποιέεσθαι. Herodotos 11. 77 
relates that the Egyptians who lived in 
the corn country purged the body for 
three successive days in each month 
by means of emetics and clysters. Dio- 
doros ὃ 1 says that the Egyptians some- 
times made daily use of these précau- 
tionary means of fasting, vomiting and 
clysters, but sometimes omitted them 
for three or four days. Neither does 
this then supply a safe analogy, if indeed 
there is an analogy at all. SusEM. (639) 

14 Φανερὸν τοίνυν κτλ] An easy vic- 
tory for one side of the discussion. 
§ 5 Reply to this argument. 

τό ἀλλὰ μὴν κἀκεῖνον κτλ] “ But again 
rulers are obliged to have the general 
principle, too, before-mentioned: yet that 
which has no emotional nature” viz. the 
law ‘‘is in general superior to that in 
which it is innate.” 

18 τῷ μὲν οὖν νόμῳ KTA] A similar 
statement in c. 10 § 5 2. (562 b); ic. 
Eth. ν. 6 § 5, 1134 4 35; Χ. 9 § 12, 1180 
α 21 (Eaton). SusEM. (640) 

19 τοῦτ᾽ ἔχειν] sc.7d παθητικόν, or (το 
§ 5) τὰ συμβαίνοντα πάθη περὶ τὴν ψυχήν. 
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(XI) 
wees «ὁ μὲν οὖν νόμον 4 


29 «κελεύων ἄρχειν δοκεῖ κελεύειν ἄρχειν τὸν θεὸν καὶ τὸν νοῦν μό- 
’ Y 

30 «νους, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπον κελεύων προστίθησι καὶ θηρίον" ἥ τε yap 

«ἐπιθυμία τοιοῦτον, καὶ 6 θυμὸς ἄρχοντας καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους 


\ 
TOV 


20 ἀλλ᾽...... 1287 Ὁ 34 ὁμοίως. That the right order has been disturbed was seen 
by Giphanius, Zwinger, Schneider, Spengel. See Jvtrod. 83—86 on the arrangement 
here followed; also for Cook Wilson’s resolution of cc. 15, 16 into two parallel 
versions 15 §§ 2—10=16 §§ 1—9, §§ 11—13, and for Spengel’s proposals. 

1287 a 28—b 8. a 28 ὁ μὲν. odv......32 ἐστίν cited by Julian ad Themistium 
p. 261 B || νόμον] II Ar. and the Codex Vossianus of Julian, νοῦν T Julian and Bk.! 
! 29 δοκεῖ...... ἄρχειν omitted by the Cod. Voss. of Julian || θεὸν] yp. νοῦν corr.) 
of P! and corr.’ of P? (both in the margin), ἄλλως νοῦν corr. of P4 in the margin || 
τὸν νοῦν μόνους Cod. Voss. of Julian, τοὺς νόμους Τ' Π (including fr.) Ar. Julian and Bk.? 
|| 30 θηρία Cod. Voss. of Julian perhaps rightly || 4 τε] ὅ re Μ5, ὅτε I || 31 τοῦτον 
Cod. Voss. of Julian || ἄρχοντας omitted by Julian, ἄρχον τέλος ΓΤ ἢ (et furor princi- 
patum habuerit, tandem et optimos viros interimet William), ἄρχων τέλος or ἄρχων 


<kara>ords τέλος ἢ Schmidt 


Four objections to the human ruler. 

ο, 16 §§ 5—9; 1287a 28—b 8. (1) 
Law is passionless and therefore its rule 
ts the better; § 5 

28 ὁ μὲν οὖν] Whether οὖν marks an 
inference, or is merely a transitional par- 
ticle, in either case there is a want of 
logical connexion in its present place. 
The section might follow 1287 a 23, but 
there too οὖν would have no force. 

vopov...votv μόνους] The two versions 
in which this celebrated passage has come 
down to us can be traced back to an early 
date. For Julian had before him (as is 
clear from his words ad Themist. 261 CD 
ὁρᾷς, ὁ pddcogos...7édos ἐπιθεὶς τὸν κολο- 
φῶνα τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν λόγοις νόμον μὲν 
εἶναί φησι τὸν νοῦν χωρὶς ὀρέξεωΞ5) not 
the version in the text, but another re- 
cension, viz. ὁ μὲν οὖν τὸν νοῦν κελεύων 
ἄρχειν δοκεῖ κελεύειν apxew τὸν θεὸν καὶ 
τοὺς νόμους, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπον κελεύων 
προστίθησι καὶ θηρία" ἥ τε γὰρ ἐπιθυμία 
τοιοῦτον, καὶ ὁ θυμὸς ἄρχοντας διαστρέφει 
καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄνδρας. διόπερ ἄνευ ὀρέξ- 
ews ὁ νοῦς νόμος ἐστίν. Yet Codex Vos- 
sianus of Julian restores to us the valuable 
reading τὸν νοῦν μόνους, the corruption of 
which into τοὺς νόμους is the key to the 
whole confusion. In the existing manu- 
scripts the two recensions are variously 
blended and confused. See ¥ulian and 
Aristotle in the Fahrb. f. Philol. cxvu. 
1878 p. 389f. SUSEM. 

Trans. ‘he therefore who appoints the 
Law to rule makes none but God and 
Reason rulers, it would seem; he who 


appoints a human ruler adds thereto a 
brute; for appetite is akin to the brutes, 
and anger corrupts even the best of 
human rulers. Wherefore Law may be 
called reason unfettered by passion.’ 

30 προστίθησι καὶ θηρίον] Best ex- 
plained by the Platonic simile in ef. 
Ix, 588 BC: the tripartite figure, man, 
lion, and many-headed appetite (rd ἐπι- 
θυμητικόν). 

ἥ τε ἐπιθυμία τοιοῦτον, καὶ ὁ θυμὸς] 
While Plato makes θυμός and ἐπιθυμία 
two different parts of the soul (v. Zeller 
Plato p. 413 ff.), in Aristotle they are 
only two subdivisions of the sensitive 
and appetitive part of the soul (I. 5 § 6 2. 
40). They are not however the only 
ones in the region of desire and aversion, 
as Hicker seems to assume in his treatise 
On the division and classification of the 
moral virtues in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(Berlin 1863. 4) p. 6 ff., but there is a 
third subdivision, the Will, βούλησις. At 
any rate Hacker’s careful investigation of 
the difference between them has not at- 
tained the right result. He maintains 
that, according to Aristotle, both are 
based on the instinct of self-preservation, 
but that ἐπιθυμία springs from the un- 
pleasant sensation accompanying a want 
Le. a stopping of vital activity, θυμός on 
the other hand from the feeling of unplea- 
santness, aroused by an external limita- 
tion of our vital energy; θυμός then 
consists in the reaction that we oppose to 
this influence, or in our striving to regain 
the sensation of pleasure in the unim- 
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ον τό § 6 «ἄνδρας διαφθείρει. διόπερ ἄνευ ὀρέξεως νοῦς ὁ νόμος ἐστίν. 105 


«δὲ τῶν τεχνῶν εἶναι δοκεῖ παράδειγμα ψεῦδος, ὅτι τὸ κατὰ 
«γράμματα ἐατρεύεσθαι φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ [καὶ] αἱρετώτερον χρῆ- 


a » 
οὐδ «σθαι τοῖς ἔχουσι τὰς τέχνας. οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν διὰ φιλίαν 
N \ a 
86 «παρὰ τὸν λόγον ποιοῦσιν, GAN ἄρνυνται τὸν μισθὸν τοὺς 


4 


ο 


, ὁ / τς ἡς a a 
«κάμνοντας vuyidoavtes' of δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς 
᾿ 54 δ 
«πολλὰ πρὸς ἐπήρειαν καὶ χάριν εἰώθασι πράττειν, ἐπεὶ καὶ 
Ἄ * \ ς na a 
«τοὺς ἰατροὺς ὅταν ὑποπτεύωσι πιστευθέντας τοῖς ἐχθροῖς δια- 


«φθείρειν διὰ κέρδος, τότε τὴν ἐκ τῶν γραμμάτων θεραπείαν 


32 ἄρχοντας διαστρέφει καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄνδρας II? fr. Julian Bk. and p! (in the 
margin), φθείρει ῬῚ (τοὶ hand, marked by dots for erasure), zz¢erimet William || 6 
νοῦς νόμος MS fr. Julian and P? (1st hand): no doubt Τ' also. The full text of this 
older recension was ὁ μὲν οὖν τὸν νοῦν κελεύων....... τὸν θεὸν καὶ τοὺς νόμους, ὁ δ᾽ 


weiss διαστρέφει καὶ rods ἀρίστους......διόπερ dvev ὀρέξεως ὁ 
gives a sense, though less appropriate than the other || 
καὶ omitted by fr. [καὶ] Susem.°-4, ἀλλὰ untrans- 
35 φιλίαν <7 éxOpay> Spengel (hardly needful) 
|| 36 ἀρνοῦνται Ms Ar. and apparently P! (1st hand) || 


Julian || 34 γράμμα MSP! fr, || 
lated by Ar., [ἀλλὰ] Schneider ἢ 


Schneider Bk.*, probably right. 


peded activity of our natural individuality. 
But Aristotle does not limit θυμός to ex- 
ternal reaction, nor indeed to mere reac- 
tion at all. For, in the first place, even 
if the passage in Mic. Eth. vit. 6.1 ff. 
1149 a 24 ff. was not written by Aristotle 
himself, but only by some one who 
(whether directly or indirectly) was his 
pupil, we may still infer the master’s 
opinion from the pupil’s, and assume 
that in θυμός the idea of displeasure at 
oneself was not foreign to him. For 
Anger, Displeasure, Indignation, and on 
the other hand Courage and Love of 
Freedom, Iv(VII). 7. 2 7. (781), are the 
principal manifestations of θυμός, indeed 
θυμός is sometimes actually used for 
“© Anger,” sometimes for ‘‘Courage.” As 
regards Hiicker’s second statement, the 
conception of θυμός in Aristotle is by no 
means always confined within the limits 
of mere warding off and rejecting ; on the 
contrary Aristotle thinks Iv(VII). 7. 5, 7. 
(786), that the part of the soul whence 
hatred proceeds may also produce love. 
Thus it embraces, at any rate in part, 
what we call “the affections.’ On this 
analogy however, Fear should belong to 
it as well as Courage (70. IV. 5.4 τ26 ἃ 
8 f.) but scarcely, as Eaton supposes, 
all the passions in contrast to Desire. 
Plato also ascribes to it ambition and 
love of honour. And it is by no means 
as certain, as Hicker and Brandis (G7, - 


νοῦς νόμος ἐστίν, which 
νόμος] μόνος Cod. Voss. οἱ 


30 πιστευθένταΞ5] πεισθέντας 


Rim. Phil. 111 i p. 140) suppose, that 
Aristotle was of an entirely different 
opinion. In a pamphlet entitled ὁ θυμός 
apud Aristotelem Platonemque P. Meyer 
has not been more fortunate than Hacker 
in his account of the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between θυμός and ἐπιθυμία and 
Aristotle’s conception of both; and the 
matter is no clearer than before. Compare 
Susemihl in Bursian’s Fahresber. 1876, Vv. 
p. 264 ff; also III. 10. 5 with . (562 Ὁ) 
and xotes 182, 790, 839, 935, 1704, 1741. 
SusEM. (641) 

(2) The analogy of the ‘arts’ ts mis- 
leading ; for there (e.g. in medicine) per- 
sonal motives do not come in: §§ 6, 7. 
In Mic. Eth. τι. 4 §§ 2, 3 he points out 
that the [Socratic] analogy of the arts 
and moral conduct is seriously defective. 

§7 35 ot μὲν κτλ] ‘the physicians 
do not act unreasonably out of personal 
liking; on the contrary they earn their fee 
by healing patients,’ so that their interest 
lies in effecting cures and this coincides 
with their ‘art.’ 

38 πρὸς ἐπήρειαν καὶ χάριν] ‘to 
spite (men) and to win favour; since 
when people once suspect their doctors 
are pledged to their enemies for gain” 
i.e. have been bribed ‘‘to make away 
with them, they will in that case more 
urgently require to be treated according 
to written rules.” 


ον τό 88 «ξητήσαιεν ἂν μᾶλλον. 


cv. τό 89 
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TIOAITIKON TI. 16. 


(III. 16. 7—9 


<pvalopevor παιδοτρίβας, ὡς οὐ δυνάμενοι κρίνειν τὸ ἀληθὲς 


δ Ni IN , , ἃ \ 2 , ov 
<0la TO KplVvelV TrEPL TE OLKELM@Y καὶ EV πάθει OVTES. 


ὥστε δῆλον 


i an a 
4 «ὅτι τὸ δίκαιον ζητοῦντες τὸ μέσον Entodow' ὁ δὲ νόμος τὸ 


« μέσον. 


«ἔτι κυριώτεροι καὶ περὶ κυριωτέρων τῶν κατὰ γράμματα 


5 
Ν of 
«νόμων of κατὰ τὰ ἔθη εἰσίν, ὥστ᾽ εἰ τῶν κατὰ γράμματα 
" 
«ἄνθρωπος ἄρχων ἀσφαλέστερος, GAN οὐ τῶν κατὰ 
8 «τὸ ἔθος.;» 
1286 a 20 ἰλλ᾽ "᾿ ΕΝ t £ % ὶ ἢ 
ἀ ἴσως ἂν φαίή τις ὡς ἀντὶ τούτου βου- 
1286.a .1: λεύσεται περὶ τῶν Kal’ ἕκαστα κάλλιον. 


1287 Ὁ 2 τὸ ἀληθὲς...... 
II (including fr.) Ar. Bk. 
<xal> Schneider 

§ 8 A fresh objection (3) to the hu- 
manruler. “ But again physicians, when 
they are ill, call in other physicians to 
treat them, and trainers in their prac- 
tice (call in) other trainers, which implies 
that they cannot here judge aright, be- 
cause they are judges in their own case 
and under the influence of feeling.” 

1287 Ὁ 3 διὰ τὸ κρίνειν krA] Comp. 
c.9§ 2 31. (544). SUSEM. (642) 

ὥστε δῆλον κτλ] ‘Hence it is clear 
that whoso seeks what is just and right 
seeks an impartial middleman: now the 
law is such a middleman.” 

4 μέσον] The arbitrator or ‘ middle- 
man’ stands between the two contending 
sides and is therefore of neither side, i.e. 
is impartial. Comp. vI(IV). 12 § 5; παντα- 
χοῦ δὲ πιστότατος ὁ διαιτητής, διαιτητὴς 
δ᾽ ὁ μέσος, 2. (1314), and Mic. Eth. ν. 4 
8 7, 1132 ἃ 22, καὶ ζητοῦσι δικαστὴν μέ- 
σον, καὶ καλοῦσιν ἔνιοι μεσιδίους. SUSEM. 
(648) Add Thuc. iv. 63, ἑτοῖμος 
ὧν Βρασίδᾳ μέσῳ δικαστῇ ἐπιτρέπειν. 

89 (4) Ln any case the authority of 
unwritten and social law is supreme. 

5. κυριώτεροι] more authoritative. 
Comp. z. (48), on I. 6 § 1, and vII(vI). 5 
§ 2 m. (1430). Broughton adds Soph. 
Antig. 580 ff. SUSEM. (644) 

See Cope Jutrod. to the Rhetoric pp. 
230-244. He shows that τὸ ἐπιεικές, 
Equity, is a special application of κοι- 
νὸς νόμος, which as universal law, or the 
law of nature, is opposed to positive, 
conventional and written laws; that both 
κοινὸς νόμος and τὸ ἐπιεικές are designated 
unwritten law, ἄγραφα νόμιμα, Rhet. 1. 
13 § 2, 812, 15 88 3—6, and correspond 


3 κρίνειν omitted by P46 QbT> ἢ 
Ι 6 dor’ (ὥστε M8) εἰ I Ar, wore II? Bekk., ὥστ᾽ ef 


4 δὲ Thurot, yap T 


to the ἔθη and ἐπιτηδεύματα of Plato Laws 
793 Ὁ. Comp. Politic. 295A, Laws 680A; 
Demosth. De Cor. p. 317, 20 ff.: Thuc. 
II. δὲ 5. fin. 

εἰ... ἀλλὰ] Even ργαριέέρῃρ a 
human ruler is more trustworthy than 
written statute-law, s¢¢// he is not so safe 
as the law of social custom. 

c. 15 § 5 1286 a 20 ἀλλ᾽ tows dv 
φαίη τις... κάλλιον] ‘‘But perhaps some 
one will say that to compensate for this [a 
human ruler] will be better able to advise 
on particular cases.”” This sentence evi- 
dently belongs to the first ἀπορία, advo- 
cating like c. 15 § 4 the claims of the 
human ruler, though in a modified manner. 
But the words following in the mss, c. 15 
§ 6, are in no definite logical connexion ; 
so that translators are at a loss to make 
any intelligible sequence, Jowett for in- 
stance inserting [to whom we in turn 
make reply:] after this sentence, though 
he does not propose to insert ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
τοῦτο ἀντιθετέον before the ὅτι or to omit 
the τοίνυν after it: while Bernays trans- 
lates ‘‘to this objection one might perhaps 
reply &c.,” and separates off the next sen- 
tence by a break. 

c. τό §§ 4,5 1287 223—28 This is at 
any rate a valid objection to the modified 
view just proposed, and is clearly still 
concerned with the first ἀπορία. ‘* But 
yet in any cases where the law seems un- 
able to decide, a man would equally be 
unable. Whereas the law gives a suit- 
able training and then sets the magistrates 
to decide and manage all other matters 
‘to the best of their judgment.’” 


(XT) 


3. Ἄ, 
ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰσάγονταί γ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς 6 
τοῦγῦ «οἱ ἰατροὶ κάμνοντες ἄλλους ἰατροὺς καὶ οἱ παιδοτρίβαι γυ- 


III. 15.6,7] <1287 a 41-b 8: 1287 a 28-a 28>1286 020-28, 433 


. 16§ 4 XI 
pat «ἀλλὰ μὴν: ; 


34 «ὅσα γε μὴ δοκεῖ δύνασθαι διορίξειν ὁ νόμος, οὐδ᾽ ἄνθρωπος 
v.16 §5 25 «ἂν γνωρίζειν. ἀλλ’ ἐπίτηδες παιδεύσας ὁ νόμος 
"6 «ἐφίστησι τὰ λοιπὰ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ γνώμῃ κρίνειν καὶ διοικεῖν 
27 «τοὺς ἄρχοντας. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπανορθοῦσθαι δίδωσιν, ὅ τι ἂν δόξῃ 


Ἂ 
᾿ «πειρωμένοις ἄμεινον εἶναι τῶν κειμένων.:» 
c. 15 


δύναιτο 


oe \ 7 (X) 
OTL μὲν TOLWUY 


νὸν θέ ἢ αὶ 5 a \ a r 
22 avayKn νομοθέτην αὐτὸν εἶναι, δῆλον, καὶ κεῖσθαι νόμους, 
> AY \ a By 
ἄλλα μὴ κυρίους ἣ παρεκβαίνουσιν, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῶν γ᾽ ἄλλων 

τῇ nn . x 
εἶναι δεῖ κυρίους" ὅσα δὲ μὴ δυνατὸν τὸν νόμον κρίνειν ἢ 
οἱ Ey Ὁ 

25 ὕλως ἢ εὖ, πότερον ἕνα τὸν ἄριστον δεῖ ἄρχειν ἢ πάντας; 
\ Ν᾿ na 
§7||kat γὰρ νῦν συνιόντες δικάζουσι καὶ βουλεύονται καὶ xpl- 
νουσιν, αὗται δ᾽ εἰσὶν αἱ κρίσεις πᾶσαι περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκα- 
Ἧ [ὦ μὴ ἊΝ t € a yy ¥ . 
στον. καθ᾽ ἕνα μὲν οὖν συμβαλλόμενος ὁστισοῦν ἴσως χείρων" 
1287 a 23—28 24 οὐδ᾽] ὁ δ᾽ Ar. (accepted by Vettori and Schneider) || 25 --τὸ 
καθόλου:- ἐπίτηδες παιδεύσας Susem.1? wrongly (and similarly Schneider and Koraes), 


universale William (from a gloss in Τ' on ἐπίτηδες) : παιδεύσας omitted by ΠῚ || 27 
ἔτι δὲ <mdvra> Susem.1 wrongly, following William’s version (adhuc autem omnia 


dirigere dant) 


1286 a 21—25 25 δεῖ ἄρχειν] δεῖ διαιρεῖν or διαιρεῖν ? Koraes || πάντας] πάνν 
P2-3-6 Οὐ T> Ald., yp. πάνυ p! in the margin, πολλούς Ar. 
1286 a 26—b 3=1287 Ὁ 15—35. See Jxtrod. p. 84 f., the parallel columns. 


1286 4 27 al κρίσεις εἰσι II? Bk. 


1287 ἃ 26 τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ γνώμῃ Kpl- 
νειν] The standing expression apparently 
used of the judge: the heliastae took 
this oath, says Demosthenes, XXIII. ὦ. 
Aristocr. § 96 p. 652 5. fin. γνώμῃ τῇ δι- 
καιοτάτῃ δικάσειν ὀμωμόκασιν, cp. adv. 
Lept. § 180, Ρ. 493, 1 καὶ περὶ ὧν ἂν νόμοι 
μὴ ὥσι γνώμῃ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ κρινεῖν [duw- 
μοκότες ἥκετε], Pollux VIII. 10 8 122, ὁ δ᾽ 
ὅρκος ἦν τῶν δικαστῶν περὶ μὲν ὧν νόμοι 
εἰσί, ψηφιεῖσθαι κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, περὶ δὲ 
ὧν μὴ εἰσί, γνώμῃ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ. (Eaton). 
SusEM. (645) 

Aristotle remarks in Ret. 1. 15 ὃ 5, 
1375 a 29 f. that the oath may be ex- 
plained to mean τὸ μὴ παντελῶς χρῆσθαι 
τοῖς γεγραμμένοις. 

27 ἐπανορθοῦσθαι] ‘‘and allows them 
to adopt any correction which appears 
upon trial to be an improvement upon the 
established laws.” The play upon words 
éravopOovc Pat... keyuévwv is quiteaccidental. 

On behalf af the place here assigned 
to c. 16 88 4, 5, 1287 a 23—28 it may be 
urged (1) that the plurals (τοὺς ἄρχοντας, 
πειρωμένοις) are not appropriate to the 
transition from the first to the second 
ἀπορία, and (2) that only in this way do 


H. 


= 


the words ἀλλὰ μὴ κυρίους ἣ παρεκβαί- 
νουσι become intelligible. 

c. 15 § 6 Transition to the second 
ἀπορία. Lf it be allowed that there ἐς 
@ province (viz. that of particular cases) 
in which the decision of the laws ts in- 
sufficient, should it be supplemented by 
the one best citizen as ruler, or by the 
entire community? 

1286 a 22 αὐτὸν] that he (viz. the 
ruler). Otherwise Eaton, ‘that there be 
some one to make laws.” 

23 ἢ παρεκβαίνουσιν] ‘but should 
nat be unalterably binding where they are 
wrong.” This refers to the gradual cor- 
rection of the established laws just men- 
tioned, c. 16 § 5. 

§ 7 With §§ 7—9 compare the parallel 
version c. 16 §§ ro—13, printed in parallel 
columns, p. 84 f. 

26 συνιόντες] The subject is πάντες 
sc. ol πολῖται, the entire body of citizens. 

27 περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον] Cp. Rhee, 
I. τ 8 περὶ τοῦ γεγονέναι ἢ μὴ γεγονέναι, 
ἢ ἔσεσθαι ἢ μὴ ἔσεσθαι, ἢ εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι, 
8 7 περὶ παρόντων καὶ ἀφωρισμένων. 

28 καθ᾽ ἕνα] Taken individually 
χείρων inferior [to the one best citizen]. 


28 


30 
§8 


35 
§9 


40 


484 TIOAITIKON Γ΄ 15. [Π|. 15. 7—10 


GAN ἐστὶν ἡ πόλις ἐκ πολλῶν, ὥσπερ ἑστίασις συμφορητὸς 
καλλίων μιᾶς καὶ ἁπλῆς. διὰ 
ὄχλος πολλὰ ἢ εἷς ὁστισοῦν. 


τοῦτο καὶ κρίνει ἄμεινον 
ἔτει μᾶλλον ἀδιάφθορον τὸ 
πολύ, καθάπερ ὕδωρ τὸ πλεῖον, οὕτω καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν 
ὀλίγων ἀδιαφθορώτερον' τοῦ γὰρ ἑνὸς ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς κρατηθέντος 


uv ͵7 is aA 
ἢ τινος ἑτέρου πάθους τοιούτου ἀναγκαῖον διεφθάρθαι τὴν κρί- 


Ε fal > y id ia fal a 
σιν, ἐκεῖ δ᾽ ἔργον ἅμα πάντας ὀργισθῆναι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν. 
yy \ \ 
ἔστω δὲ τὸ πλῆθος of ἐλεύθεροι, μηδὲν παρὰ τὸν νόμον 


¥ 5 > x + = cal 
πράττοντες, GAN ἢ περὶ ὧν ἐκλείπειν ἀναγκαῖον αὐτόν. 
nw , -“ δ 
εἰ δὲ δὴ μὴ τοῦτο padvov ἐν πολλοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ 
> θ ‘ Ν ἊΨ δ \ Ὁ fA £ 
ἀγαθοὶ καὶ ἄνδρες καὶ πολῖται, πότερον ὁ 


τερος ἄρχων, ἢ μᾶλλον οἱ πλείους μὲν τὸν 


> 4 > 
εἰ πλείους εἶεν 
εἷς ἀδιαφθορώ- 
᾽ \ > \ 
ἀριθμὸν ἀγαθοὶ 

29 [ὥσπερ....... 30 ἁπλῆς] Oncken || 30 κρίνειν MSTI3 || 32 καθάπερ <yap> 
Bk.?, rashly. Other changes have been proposed, but the construction is Aristote- 
lian. Cp. Vahlen Zettschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. XVII. p. 721 ff. || 33 γὰρ Susem., δ᾽ T 


TL Ar. Bk. || 


29 ἑστίασις συμφορητὸς] “a feast to 
which many contribute.” Cp. 11 § 2, 2. 
(564). SusEM. (646) 

8 8 31 ἔτι paddov...33 ἀδιαφθορώ- 
τερον] Vahlen has illustrated this con- 
struction, viz. a simile breaking the prin- 
cipal sentence (often worked out into 
elaborate detail) and a resumption of the 
main thought with οὕτω asyndeton, from 
vi(Iv). 3 § 6, 1290 a 1115; Mic. Eth. 
vil. 6 ὃ 1, 1149 a 25—31, ἔοικε γὰρ 6 θυ- 
Bos ἀκούειν μέν τι τοῦ λόγου, παρακούειν 
δέ, καθάπερ.. ὑλακτοῦσιν: οὕτως ὁ θυμὸς 
kth; De Soph. El. 16 § 5, 175 ἃ 26—30, 
συμβαίνει δέ ποτε, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς δια- 
γράμμασιν" καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ ἀναλύσαντες ἐνίοτε 
συνθεῖναι πάλιν ἀδυνατοῦμεν" οὕτω καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἐλέγχοις εἰδότες παρ᾽ ὃ ὁ λόγος συμ- 
βαίνει συνεῖραι διαλῦσαι τὸν λόγον ἀποροῦ- 
μεν; Poet. 15 § 11, 454 Ὁ 8—13, ἐπεὶ δὲ 
μίμησίς ἐστιν ἡ τραγῳδία βελτιόνων, ἡμᾶς 
δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς εἰκονογράφους" 
καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνα... γράφουσιν οὕτω καὶ τὸν 
ποιητὴν κτλ ; De Anima 11. 8 ὃ το, 420 Ὁ 
17 ff., 9 8 7, 421 b 26 ff. (οὕτως οὖν the 
text, οὕτω καὶ the other recension or para- 
phrase of E), ml. 7 § 7, 431b 12 ff 
Comp. 1. 3 § 9, 406 Ὁ 15—20 (ὁμοίως δὲ 
kal...), Rhet. 1. 9 § 6, 1409 Ὁ 22—25, τὰ 
δὲ μακρὰ ἀπολείπεσθαι ποιεῖ ὥσπερ.. ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ αἱ περίοδοι κτλ, where the resump- 
tion isnot asyndeton. ‘Add Pol. 1. 4§ 3, 
1253b 33—39, IL 6 § 14, 1265 Ὁ 20f., 
ui. 7 ὃ 6, 12774 5 ff, v(vitl). 7 § 7, 
1342.4 22 ff.” SUSEM. 

ἀδιάφθορον] “incorruptible,” not merely 
by bribes, but by any passion. 


37 év 2-3-4, ov Qe Tb Ι 


38 τοῦτο μὴ II? Bk. 


32 τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ὀλίγων ἀδιαφθ.] 
Yet when, Rhet. 1. 1 § 7, he is com- 
paring the functions of the dicast and 
of the laws he expresses an opinion which 
it is difficult to reconcile with this, ὅτι 
ἕνα λαβεῖν καὶ ὀλίγους ῥᾷον ἢ πολλοὺς 
εὖ φρονοῦντας καὶ δυναμένους νομοθετεῖν 
καὶ δικάζειν. 

35 ἐκεῖ δ᾽ ἔργον] “But in the other 
case it is improbable”’ lit. difficult, see 
1. 7 § 3 #., ‘that all should err at 
once.” 
ἐκεῖ δ᾽ ἔργον... ἁμαρτεῖν] This is hard- 
ly correct. A large assembly is more 
likely to be led into over-hasty con- 
clusions than a single capable man and 
ruler. Still it is true that in the case of a 
large assembly, the passion does not 
generally last so long; and they more 
easily regain composure; while a single 
ruler, if once misled. by inclination or 
hatred, may easily confound obstinacy 
and stubbornness with energy, so that 
there is greater danger that he will mis- 
use his unlimited power. SusEm. (647) 

8 9 36 μηδὲν παρὰ τὸν νόμον κτλ] 
“not acting against the law except,” i.e. 
only acting against the law in cases where 
it [i.e. the law] must necessarily be de- 
fective. 

38 ἐν πολλοῖς -- ἐν τῷ πλήθει line 36. 

GAN εἰ πλείους] “at least suppose a 
majority to be good men and good citi- 
zens.” A majority, though not the whole 
body of citizens. 

40 οἱ πλείους μὲν τὸν ἀριθμὸν] Nume- 
rous enough, indeed, in the best. state, to 


(X) 


a 


(p. 88) 


IIT. 16.9,10] 1286 a 29-1286 b3, <1287b8-1287b15>. 48 


1286 b 
§ 10 


N tf x a "ἢ 
δὲ πάντες; ἢ δῆλον ὡς οἱ πλείους; GAN οἱ μὲν στασιάσουσιν (X) 
4 \ 3 Fg Εἰ a 
6 δὲ εἷς ἀστασίαστος. ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοῦτ᾽ ἀντιθετέον ἴσως ὅτι 
a \ tal 
τῶν ὦ τὴν ψυχήν, ὥσπερ κἀκεῖνος ὁ εἷς. (x1 
ul ? \ \ ἊΝ ἢ ΩΝ 
1287 b 8 «ἀλλα μὴν. οὐδὲ ῥάδιον ἐφορᾶν πολλὰ τὸν ἕνα' δεήσει ) 
ἐ νὴ 
ο «ἃ > , 5 ὺ eo» Σ n id ” 
apa πλείονας εἶναι τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ καθισταμένους ἄρχοντας, 
“ t a ? δ 
το «ὥστε τί διαφέρει τοῦτο ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς ὑπάρχειν ἢ τὸν ἕνα 
c.16 810 «καταστῆσαι τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον; ἔτι, εἴπερ, ὃ καὶ πρότερον 
3 4 > ES ι ἢ 3 an 
12 «εἰρημένον ἐστίν, ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ σπουδαῖος, διότι βελτίων, ἄρχειν 
¥ a fol 
13 «δίκαιος, τοῦ δὲ ἑνὸς of δύο ἀγαθοὶ βελτίους" τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι τὸ 


14 <ovv τε δύ᾽ ἐρχομένω 
\ Ἢ 2 Ay τὰν 8.4 , 
καὶ ἡ εὐχὴ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος 
15 “τοιοῦτοι δέκα μοι συμφραδμονες. > 


1286 b τ δὲ πάντες] δ᾽ ἄνδρες MS || στασιάζουσιν Ar. Morel Bk. 

1287 Ὁ 8—15 8 πολλὰ omitted by Ῥὸ ΟἹ ΤῸ Ar. Ald. and P84 (rst hand, added in 
the margin of P4, and by a later hand in P®, but afterwards erased) || 9g νφ᾽ αὐτου fr. 
1r δ....Ψ.. 12 ἐστίν before ef περ I'II Ar. Bk., transposed by Susem.? See Comm. z. 
(649) || 13 δὴ Camerarius, ye Bocker; but see Bonitz Zed. Arist. 167 a τὸ ff. || 
14 ἐρχομένων Τ' MS fr. || 13 δέκα] δὲ MS, untranslated by William || ὡς οὐχ ἵνα" 
λοιπὸν (tam William) ἄρχειν δίκαιον added by Τ' MS after συμφράδμονες ; a gloss which 
has found its way into the text, given by p’, and in red ink on the margin of P}, in 


the more correct and fuller form ἀπὸ κοινοῦ τὸ ὡς οὐχ ἕνα λοιπὸν ἄρχειν δίκαιον 


form the popular assembly and to appoint 
the council, the magistrates and the courts 
of justice from themselves alone—or, 
more precisely, from the older members 
amongst them, provided they are not too 
old: see Iv(VII). 14 § 5, 72.(817). SUSEM. 


(648) 
810 1286 br ἀλλ’ οἵ μὲν κτλ] Ob- 
jection. “Α larger body will split up 


into parties; with the one ruler this is 
impossible. To which we must, I take 
it, reply that they are (ex Ayfothest) as 
virtuous in soul as that one ruler.” 

c. τό §§ 9,10 1287 b8—15. The place 
of this fragment is vindicated by the con- 
gruence between its subject-matter and 
the foregoing. The contrast is still be- 
tween ὁ εἷς and mheloves. . 

The one ruler cannot overlook all things 
himself: he must appoint a number of 
officials; so that the state of things is 
virtually the same as if there were a 
number [i.e. a large body of the citizens] 
ruling. eee 

1287 Ὁ το ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς ὑπάρχειν] 
‘Whether this was the original state of 
things’ as it would be if the great body of 
citizens were rulers. 

8 10 τι ὃ Kal πρότερον κτλ] In 6. 


13 ὃ 8, 88 13-25. See also c. 15 § 3 
“. fin. If we followed the manuscript 
order we should have to translate: ‘“ Last- 
ly, as was remarked before, if the vir- 
tuous man deserves to rule because he 
is superior”: but then it would follow 
that the apodosis (τοῦ δὲ ἑνὸς... βελτίους) 
also occurred in the preceding chapters. 
But in the two passages which alone are 
conceivable and to which Bernays refers us 
c. 11 §§ 1—3 and 12 § 9, 13 ὃ τ we do not 
find this, but something really quite dif- 
ferent and only comparatively similar. Or 
could it have occurred in the lacuna which 
we assume after 13 §5? ‘This is hardly 
likely. We must therefore transpose 
thus; ‘‘if, as was previously remarked, 
the virtuous man &c.” SuSEM. (649) 

13 Tod δὲ ἑνὸς] For δὲ in apodosis 
after el cp. Phys. Iv. 8§ 11, 215 Ὁ £5, εἰ 
yap τὰ τέτταρα τῶν τριῶν ὑπερέχει ἑνί, 
πλείονι δὲ τοῖν δυοῖν.. τοῦ δὲ μηδενὸς οὐ- 
κέτι ἔχει λόγον ᾧ ὑπερέχει. With ἀλλὰ 
this is frequent: -see e.g. 6. 5 ὃ 3 of this 
book. 

14 σύν τε δύ᾽ ἐρχομένω] Homer Jad 
X. 224. SUSEM. (650) 

εὐχὴ] Agamemnon says this of 
Nestor, /Had τι. 372 f. SusEM. (651) 


28—2 
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? \ Ν 4 (Χ) 
εἰ 8) τὴν μὲν 1 
n a > \ bd θῶ δ᾽ > an , > 
“τῶν πλειόνων ἀρχὴν ἀγαθών ἀνδρῶν πάντων ἀριστοκρα- 
ΓΑ θ ὅν Ν δὲ fas € \ . € f ny ΕΣ lal 
5 τίαν θετέον, τὴν δὲ τοῦ ἑνὸς βασιλείαν, αἱρετώτερον ἂν εἴη ταῖς 
t 7 ‘ ᾿ 
πόλεσιν ἀριστοκρατία βασιλείας, καὶ μετὰ δυνάμεως καὶ 
ν , ” a 2 Ἂν x io a 
χωρὶς δυνάμεως οὔσης τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἂν ἢ λαβεῖν πλείους ὁμοίους. 
ἡ oid n>» 2 Led , " , 5 ¢ a 
811 καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως ἐβασιλεύοντο πρότερον, ὅτι σπάνιον ἦν εὑρεῖν 
3 ΄ ’ 
ἄνδρας πολὺ διαφέροντας κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, ἄλλως τε καὶ τότε 
\ 2 κα ͵ ᾽ 2 
10 μικρὰς οἰκοῦντας πόλεις, ἐπειδὴ am εὐεργεσίας καθίστασαν 
a, B oY n “ 2 4 Ba A > 6 a >? ὃ lal > Ν 
τοὺς βασιλεῖς, ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἔργον τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν. ἐπεὶ 
\ / 1s ‘. ¢ x be 
δὲ συνέβαινε γίνεσθαι πολλοὺς ὁμοίους πρὸς ἀρετήν, οὐκέτι 
€ t Li 3 Prom , \ / i 
ὑπέμενον ἀλλ᾽ ἐζήτουν κοινόν τι καὶ πολιτείαν καθίστασαν. 
+ J Ps a 
812 ἐπεὶ δὲ χείρους γενόμενον ἐχρηματίζοντο ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν, 8 


1286 Ὁ 3 


1286 b 3—1287 a 23 
?Sylburg || 
rities || 
disposes of his doubts. 
relay? Susem. || 


c. 15 810 1286 b 3 εἰ δὴ τὴν μὲν... 
5 θετέον] Compare 7. (536) on 7 ὃ 3. 
SUSEM. (655) 

6 καὶ μετὰ δυνάμεως καὶ χωρὶς δυνά- 
pews] ‘‘whether the king has an armed 
force granted to him or not.” Cp. 
§ 14—c. 16 § 2 2. (6€6), as wellas 14 § 7 
n. (622). SUSEM. (656) 

7 dv ἥ λαβεῖν κτλ] “provided al- 
ways a majority can be found of uniform 
excellence.” In fact an ‘assembly of 
kings’ as Kineas said of the Roman 
senate. ὁμοίους as in 4 ὃ 5, and as in 15 
§ 11 ὁμοίους πρὸς ἀρετήν. 

In 88 11—13 (δημοκρατίαν), we have 
a sort of historical appendix to the first 
two ἀπορίαι. 

§11 8 καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κτλ] The im- 
mediate reason is rather to be sought—as 
Aristotle himself explains 1. 2 § 6, x. 
(το b)—in the development of the state 
from the family through the intermediate 
link of the village-community. It would 
have been better therefore to repeat that 
fact and then to add that on account 
of the further reason which is here ad- 
duced kingly rule was maintained for 
some time longer. Cp. 2. (639). SUSEM. 
(657) 

9 τότε μικρὰς οἰκοῦντας πόλεις] ‘con- 
sidering too the small size of the cities in 
which they lived then.” Comp. § 13 
n. (663), and the passages there collected. 
SUSEM. (658) 

10 ἐπειδὴ ἀπ᾽ εὐεργεσίας κτλ] It 


1286 "Ὁ 7 ὁμοίως PI Ar. || 
10 ἐπειδὴ Susem., ἐπεὶ Jackson, ἔτι δ᾽ Susem.!:2-3 with all earlier autho- 
ἔτι δ᾽...... tt ἀνδρῶν Krohn rejects as spurious, but the change to ἐπειδὴ 
See Comm. z. (659) || 
14 γιγνόμενοι TI? Bk}, γινόμενοι Bk.? 


9 πολὺ] plures Ax., πολλούς 


13 καὶ «ἀριστοκρατίαν καὶ -- πολι- 


would have been highly desirable to 
adjust this second reason to the first. 
For if monarchy is traced back on the 
one hand to the government of a com- 
munity by its elders, and on the other to 
personal merit, the two causes cannot 
simply be at once combined, though a 
partial combination is not only conceiv- 
able, but even right. Aristotle however 
has neglected to make it, and has thus 
left a difficulty unsolved. For when 
Henkel writes Std. p. 95, ‘but even in 
places where the original connexion be- 
tween the state and the organization of 
the family no longer exercised a deter- 
mining influence, it was only monarchy 
that grew up in the beginnings of civi- 
lization,’ adducing the second reason to 
explain this, he is quite right, but un- 
fortunately there is nothing of the kind 
in Aristotle. See also VIII(v). 10. 3 %. 
(1649). SuSsEM. (659) 

12 συνέβαινε γίνεσθαι πολλοὺς κτλ] 
Comp. VIII(v). 10 § 37 7. (1708). “ They 
would no longer submit to the rule of a 
king, but strove after a commonwealth 
(κοινόν τι) and tried to set up a free 
government” (πολιτείαν): 1.6. arepublican 
constitution, or more accurately, first an 
aristocracy or a ‘polity’ of horse soldiers, 
next a ‘polity’ properly so called, of 
heavy-armed foot: VI(IV). 13 § 10, cp. 
nm. (1273). SUSEM. (660 

§ 12 14 ἐπεὶ δὲ χείρους... 15 ὀλι- 
yapx(as}] And yet Aristotle (?) viri(v). 


III. 15. 13] 1286 b 3—1286 b 24. 437 


ks ¥ 
15 ἐντεῦθέν ποθεν εὔλογον γενέσθαι τὰς ὀλιγαρχίας" ἔντιμον (X) 
Ν if \ a a 
yap ἐποίησαν τὸν πλοῦτον. ἐκ δὲ τούτων πρῶτον εἰς τυραν- 
f f 
vidas μετέβαλον, ἐκ δὲ δημοκρατίαν" 
ΣᾺ AY > ὅλ, , ” > > ΄ ? ᾿ 
αἰεὶ γὰρ εἰς ἐλάττους ἄγοντες δι’ αἰσχροκέρδειαν ἰσχυρότε- 
\ rHO , τὴ “ " | L \ , θ ὃ 
ρον τὸ πλῆθος κατέστησαν, ὥστ᾽ ἐπιθέσθαι καὶ γενέσθαι δη- 
ὰ 
818 μοκρατίας. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ μείζους εἶναι συμβέβηκε τὰς πό- 
» OX 
21 deus, ἴσως οὐδὲ ῥάδιον ἔτι γίνεσθαι πολιτείαν ἑτέραν παρὰ 


a i 2 
τῶν τυραννίδων εἰς 


δημοκρατίαν. 


e δὲ δή τις 


ἄριστον 


Gein τὸ δββασιλεύεσθαι 


a 4 a Y \ a L , \ 
23 Tats πόλεσιν, πως ἕξει τα περὶ τῶν τέκνων ; πότερον Kab 


ὕ n 
τὸ γένος δεῖ βασιλεύειν; 


ἀλλὰ 


2 ¢ ed 
γινομένων οποιου τίνες 


17 μετέβαλλον Μ' ΠΞ ἔτ. Bk. || £8 ἄγοντες «τοὺς ὀλίγους -- or ἄγοντες --τοὺς 
πλουσίους or something similar Henkel (Szdien, p. 96 x. 24): see Comm. 2. (662) 


Π 22 εἰ...... 27 φύσιν cited by Julian ad Themist. p. 260 Df. || 
the mss. of Julian except the Cod. Voss. 


23 περὶ] παρὰ 


|| 24 ὁποῖοί (ὁποῖοι MS) ID fr. Julian and 


P? (corr.), ὁποῖόν Ῥ8 W> Ald. and P? (1st hand), ὁποίων P4# QbT» Ls Ce 


12 § 14 has a hostile criticism of Plato, 
who accounts for the transition from Ti- 
mocracy to Oligarchy in precisely the 
same way (Schlosser). See zn. (1767, 
1777): SUSEM. (661) 

18 εἰς ἐλάττους ἄγοντες] Here ras 
ὀλιγαρχίας or τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν must be 
supplied as object from what precedes. 
Henkel however would insert τοὺς ὀλίγους 
or τοὺς πλουσίους in the text and trans- 
late: ‘‘ while the powerful” (viz. the 
tyrants) ‘‘from disgraceful avarice con- 
tinued more and more to thin the ranks 
of the rich.” But then there would be 
no justification for the development of 
Tyranny out of Oligarchy, and it would 
appear as though the people had only 
risen against the tyrants, and not against 
the oligarchs. It is true that if we keep 
to the received text, the passage is some- 
what obscure through its brevity, but 
other passages quoted by Henkel himself 
supply the necessary explanation. The 
oligarchies were constantly tending to 
develop into the rule of single families 
(11. ro § 13 2. 371) by the exclusion of 
more and more families from power, and 
those who were excluded went to strength- 
en the commons, which took its leaders 
from among them; for the δῆμος in spite 
of its hatred for the rich, living as it did 
‘dispersed over its farms and isolated,” 
vill(v). 8 § 8 7. (1858), stood in need 
of leaders. But for this very reason there 
was first a transitional state of things, viz. 
the tyranny of these same leaders; and 


afterwards when the people grew stronger 
the tyrants were banished, and a demo- 
cracy arose. SUSEM. (662) 

§ 13 20 ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ μείζους κτλ] 
Comp. § 11, VI(IV).6§ 5 7. (1225),13 § 10 
(raza), S145 Viv). ὁ δὶ 5 (438), 68 ὁ 
1448—9), also VI(IV). 12. 3 71. (1310). 
Beside this increase in the population 
Aristotle quotes as additional factors the 
development of cities, vr1(v). 5 88 8, 9, 
comp. 27. (1558—g), and VIII(V). 10 § 5 
2. (1650): the military organization of the 
people, which if trained to serve as light 
infantry would easily hold its own against 
cavalry and heavy infantry, VII(V1). 7. z, 
and the development of the navy, 2d. 7172. 
(1453—5) (Henkel). SusEM. (663) 

21 tows οὐδὲ ῥάδιον κτλ] “ Now-a- 
days hardly any form of government, ex- 
cept democracy, can easily arise.” Kingly 
rule in particular is not to be expected; 
if a monarchical constitution arises at all, 
it is in the form of τυραννίς, VIII(V). τὸ 
§ 373 cp. vui(v). 5 88 6—8 (Henkel) 
with 2. (1708). SUSEM. (664) 

22 εἰ δὲ δή τις... 23 πῶς ἕξει τὰ περὶ 
τῶν tékvov;] This is the third ἀπορία : 
a standing difficulty of all monarchy. In 
order to meet it heredity has been modi- 
fied at different periods (1) by election 
from a royal line, as amongst the early 
Teutonic tribes, cp. #. on 1285 4 16; (2) 
by adoption, as in the best times of the 
Roman empire. 

24 ἀλλὰ γινομένων ὁποῖοί τινες ἔτυ- 
xov] “Βυϊ that will be mischievous if 


τ 
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Ψ Fo a > 3 ? a 
814 ἔτυχον, βλαβερόν. ἀλλ’ οὐ παραδώσει κύριος ὧν τοῖς (X) 
Ee 3 = | 3 y cy a a Α 
26 τέκνοις. GAN οὐκ ETL ῥάδιον τοῦτο πιστεῦσαν᾽ χαλεπὸν γάρ, 

a x 
καὶ μείζονος ἀρετῆς ἢ κατ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνην φύσιν. 
y δ᾽ 3 f a Ἂ, lal ὃ - ¥ » a 
ἔχει ἀπορίαν καὶ περὶ τῆς δυνάμεως, πότερον ἔχειν δεῖ 10 
Le 
τὸν μέλλοντα βασιλεύειν ἰσχύν τινα περὶ αὑτόν, ἣ δυνήσεται (p. 89) 
\ Ἂν, ΄ - 
30 βιάζεσθαι τοὺς μὴ βουλομένους πειθαρχεῖν, ἢ πῶς ἐνδέχεται 
\ 3 \ -- Ν 
βϑιδτὴν ἀρχὴν διοικεῖν; εἰ γὰρ [καὶ] κατὰ νόμον εἴη κύριος, μη- 
δὲν πράττων κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ βούλησιν παρὰ τὸν νόμον, ὅμως 
> a cor 2A , - 
ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν αὐτῷ δύναμιν ἣ φυλάξει τοὺς νόμους. 
t Ἂ, a x τῇ \ 4 ΝΥ a ᾽ ἈΝ 
βϑιθ τάχα μὲν οὖν τὰ περὶ τὸν βασιλέα τὸν τοιοῦτον οὐ χαλεπὸν 
35 διορίσαι (δεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν μὲν ἔχειν ἰσχύν, εἶναι δὲ τοσαύτην 
τὴν ἰσχὺν ὥστε ἑκάστου μὲν καὶ ἑνὸς καὶ συμπλειόνων κρείττω 
- εἶ t ef f “ > > -“ Ν AY 
τοῦ δὲ πλήθους ἥττω, καθάπερ of τ᾽ ἀρχαῖοι Tas φυλακὰς 
2515 an 6 as a t a oF ? , 
ἐδίδοσαν, ὅτε καθισταῖέν τινα τῆς πόλεως ὃν ἐκάλουν αἰσυμνή- 
τὴν ἢ τύραννον, καὶ Διονυσίῳ τις, ὅτ᾽ ἤτει τοὺς φύλακας, συν- 
4o εβούλευε τοῖς Συρακουσίοις διδόναι τοσούτους τοὺς φύλακας)" 


εἶθ περὶ δὲ τοῦ βασιλέως τοῦ κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ βούλησιν πάντα 


ΧΙ 


28. GAN 26 τέκνοις omitted by Q> ΤΡ, given in P48 Ls QM>U?C* in the form 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ καταλείψει τοὺς υἱεῖς διαδόχους ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπ᾽ ἐξουσίας ἔχων τοῦτο ποιῆσαι || 
τοῖς] τοιούτοις Ar. Susem.1-? (perhaps rightly), omitted by Julian || 26 οὐκ ἔτι ῥᾷδιον 
τοῦτο πιστεῦσαι Julian, οὐ ῥᾷδιον ἔτι τοῦτο I'(?), οὐκέτι (οὐκ ἔτι M8, οὐκ ἔστι P) τοῦτο 
ῥάδιον ΤΠ (including fr.) Bk., perhaps rightly || 29 αὐτόν Bas.3, αὐτόν TIL ἢ M8 
P23 QP TP Ald, || δυνήσεσθαι MS, possit William || 31 καὶ omitted by ΠῚ fr., un- 
translated by Ar. || 32 αὑτοῦ I, αὐτοῦ IT || 33 φυλάξει P4 Ald., φυλάξαι P38 Q> 
T>fr., φυλάξεται MSP! || 36 ἑκάστων Susem.3? (singulorum William) || 39 [ἢ 
τύραννον] ?Susem., -- αἱρετὸν 5- ἢ ripayvov? Schmidt || 40 συρακοσιοις fr. 


the children are liable to turn out good tos] ‘‘ For even if he be lawfully sover- 


or bad at random” or ‘‘just as it hap- 
pens,” a euphemism for ‘‘if they are 
very inferior.” So Pl. Gorg. 514 E πρὶν 
πολλὰ μὲν ὅπως ἐτύχομεν ποιῆσαι, πολλὰ 
δὲ κατορθῶσαι : Eur. Hipp. 929 τὴν μὲν 
δικαίαν τὴν δ᾽ ὅπως ἐτύγχανε. 

‘This is certainly a very serious diffi- 
culty in an absolute monarchy, but in 
limited or constitutional monarchies the 
question is not so important” (Congreve). 
SusEM. (665) 

28 ἀπορίαν͵Ἱ] The fourth difficulty 
started is that relating to the forces to be 
placed at the monarch’s disposal. 

τῆς δυνάμεως] This means not only 
a body-guard, but a standing army gene- 
rally, or even a standing police-force. 
Cp. further § 10 7. (656), 14 § 7 2. (622). 
SusEM. (666) 

8 16 31 εἰ γὰρ κατὰ νόμον εἴη κύ- 


eign...still he must have a force to guard 
the laws.” 

816 38 αἰσυμνήτην] Cp.c. 14§8 
2. (623). SUSEM. (667) 

39 ὅτ᾽ ἤτει τοὺς φύλακας] This is 
what Dionysios the Elder did, after he 
had obtained his nomination as general 
with unlimited power (στρατηγὸς αὐτοκρά- 
twp Diod. ΧΠΙ. 95 f.) in the manner de- 
scribed by Diodoros XIII. 85—94 (cp. 
nn. 1562, 1576) B.C. 406 or 405. Cp. 
[Grote c. 81] Holm Geschichte on 
IL pp. 94—96, p. 128. Cp. νπι(ν). 5 
§ 10, 2. (1562), 6 § 8 (1576), 7 § 10 (1604), 
10 § 6 (1660), 11 § το (1723): also 1. 11. 
12 2, (106), Rhet. I. 2. 19, 1357 Ὁ 30, 
Plato ep. Ν1Π 566 B, Polyaen. v. 2. 2. 
SusEM. (668) β 

c.16 81 1287a1 περὶ δὲ τοῦ βα- 
σιλέως κτλὶ This clause with δὲ answers 


II: 16. 2] 1286 b 25—1287 a 13. 439 


πράττοντος ὅ τε λόγος ἐφέστηκε νῦν καὶ ποιητέον τὴν σκέ- (XI) 
yu. 6 μὲν γὰρ κατὰ νόμον λεγόμενος βασιλεὺς οὐκ ἔστιν 
εἶδος, εἴπομεν, πολιτείας (ἐν πάσαις γὰρ ὑπάρ- 
Sxew ἐνδέχεται στρατηγίαν ἀΐδιον, δημοκρωτίᾳ καὶ 
ἀριστοκρατίᾳ, καὶ πολλοὶ ποιοῦσιν ἕνα κύριον τῆς διοικήσεως" 
τοιαύτη γὰρ ἀρχή τις ἔστι καὶ περὶ ᾿Ε' πίδαμνον, καὶ περὶ 
Ὀποῦντα δὲ κατά τι μέρος ἔλαττον)" περὶ δὲ. τῆς παμβα- 
σιλείας καλουμένης, αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ καθ᾽ ἣν ἄρχει πάντων κατὰ 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βούλησιν ὁ βασιλεύς, * κ. 


καθάπερ 


οἷον ἐν 


το 


82 
10 
δοκεῖ δέ τισιν οὐδὲ κατὰ 


I 


[9 


¥ be x , ov t ἃ fal a a 

φύσιν εἶναι τὸ κύριον ἕνα πάντων εἶναι τῶν πολιτῶν, ὅπου 
Ἷξ ? ς “ ¢ an 

συνέστηκεν ἐξ ὁμοίων ἡ πόλις" τοῖς yap ὁμοίοις φύσει τὸ 
? Ἂς , > an 

αὐτὸ δίκαιον ἀναγκαῖον καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἀξίαν κατὰ φύσιν 


1287 ἃ 4 πολιτείας Camerarius and Vettori (also by an unknown hand in the 
margin of the Munich Aldine), βασιλείας Τ' Π (including fr.) Ar. Susem.1 in the text ἢ} 
8 ἐλάττων Schneider and an unknown scholar in the margin of Stahr’s copy of Morel 
(probably right) || 8 περὶ...18 ἀναγκαῖον quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 631 Af. 
Ι g δέ ἐστι Codex Vossianus of Julian || ἄρχει...το βούλησιν perhaps transposed by 
I to follow 10 βασιλεύς || πάντων Julian, πάντα II (including fr.), πᾶν Codex Vos- 
sianus || 1ο αὐτοῦ Cod. Voss. (accent by a second hand), αὑτοῦ Hertlein || λεκτέον 
inserted after βασιλεύς by '; a gloss which has crept into the text, given in a fuller 
form by p!: κατὰ κοινοῦ τὸ λεκτέον. There is then a manifest lacuna: hence δέ, which 


is omitted in Julian, should not be altered, with Sylburg and Scaliger, to δή. ἢ} 


τὸ 


κατὰ Julian || rr εἶναι πάντων τῶν πολιτῶν ἕνα Τ' M*Susem.}*? {|{ωὅπου....... 12 πόλις 


and 13 καὶ..... «φύσιν omitted by Julian 


to the preceding one beginning raya μὲν 
οὖν 15 § 16; and it is an objection to Mr 
J. Cook Wilson’s analysis of cc. 15, 16 
that it ignores this correspondence. 

2 ἐφέστηκε] the question is now at 
hand, impends. 

4 καθάπερ εἴπομεν] c. 15 § 2, 2. (635). 
SuSEM. (669) 

5 aiStov=held for life. 

6 τῆς διοικήσεως] ‘of the adminis- 
tration.’ Not in the technical sense in 
which ὁ ἐπὶ τῆς διοικήσεως meant the Mi- 
nister of Finance at Athens. 

7 περὶ Ἐπίδαμνον] Comp. vili(v).1 
§ 11, 22. (1501), 4 § 7 2. (550); also 11. 
7 § 23 7. (249). SUSEM. (670) 

8 At Opus the holder of this office 
bore the title of Cosmopolis Polyb. x11. 
16. Comp. Schémann p. 142 Eng. tr. 

§ 2 There is a manifest lacuna after 
line 10 ὁ βασιλεύς; the omission of δὲ in 
the citation by Julian is one attempt to 
conceal it, as the change to δὴ is another. 


For instead of extending to παμβασιλεία 
the fourth ἀπορία (which in 15 88 15, τύ, 
1286 b 34—40, received an easy solution 
in respect of limited monarchy) the text 
goes on to raise an entirely new problem, 
ἀπορία (5); viz. Ls not the rule of one an 
unnatural anomaly when all are peers 
(ὅμοιοι) ? Ls ἐὲ not natural that power 
should pass from hand to hand (ἀνὰ μέρος) 
and be vested in officials, whose functions 


are arranged by law? Thus by the men-. 


tion of law the fifth difficulty brings us 
round again to the first,—a circumstance 
in itself quite unexceptionable, though it 
is no doubt responsible for the collection 
here of the various fragments §§ 4—13 
which bear more or less closely upon the 
first and second ἀπορίαι. 

10 δοκεῖ δέ τισιν] Comp. 11. 2 § 4 7. 
(133), 8 6 (134 b): τν(ντὴ. 3 ὃ 6 7. (740): 
further I. 7 ὃ 1 7. (58 Ὁ); Iv(vil). 8 ὃ 2 

797), VI(IV). tr § 8 (1293). SuSEM. 
672) 
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εἶναι, ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ Kal τὸ ἴσην ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνίσους τροφὴν ἢ (XI) 


13 ἐσθῆτα βλαβερὸν τοῖς σώμασιν, « καὶ; οὕτως ἔχει. καὶ τὰ περὶ 

\ a ee , yo. » Vy > , 207 
§3 τὰς τιμάς, ὁμοίως [τοίνυν] Kal TO ἄνισον τοὺς ἴσους" διόπερ οὐδένα 3 
a bd ny wv θ δί \ x x, AN , ,ὔ 
μᾶλλον ἄρχειν ἢ ἄρχεσθαι δίκαιον, καὶ τὸ ἀνὰ μέρος τοί- 
νυν ὡσαύτως. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἤδη νόμος' ἡ γὰρ τάξις νόμος. τὸν 

« t n 

19 dpa νόμον ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν πολιτῶν ἕνα 
βϑ4τινά, κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ λόγον τοῦτον, κἂν εἴ τινας ἄρχειν 
, a 
βέλτιον, τούτους καταστατέον νομοφύλακας καὶ ὑπηρέτας τοῖς 
νόμοις ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ εἶναί τινας ἀρχάς, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ἕνα τοῦ- 


ae t 9 
43 τὸν εἶναί φασι δίκαιον ὁμοίων γε ὄντων πάντων. ἀλλὰ μὴν 4 


(p. 9ο) 


ὅσα γε μὴ δοκεῖ δύνασθαι διορίζεν ὁ νόμος, οὐδ᾽ ἄνθρωπος 

8 5 ἂν δύναιτο γνωρίζειν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίτηδες παιδεύσας ὁ νόμος 
26 ἐφίστησι. τὰ λοιπὰ τῇ δικαιοτάτη γνώῃ κρίνεν καὶ δδδιοικεῖν 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπανορθοῦσθαι δίδωσι, ὅ τι ἂν δόξῃ 
28 πειρωμένοις ἄμεινον εἶναι τῶν κειμένων. ὁ μὲν οὖν τὸν νόμον 
14 εἴπερ] ὥσπερ an unknown hand in the margin of the Munich Aldine || ὥστ᾽ 


εἴπερ καὶ] ὥσπερ yap ὃ Schneider || 
|| τὸ ΡΟ ΤΡΙΒ ΒΚ. || 
cluding fr.) Ar. Bk. || 23 ὁμοίως I? 
1287 a 23 ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα...... 
21 κάλλιον: 566 P. 433 
1287 a 28 ὁ μὲν οὖν 
20 πᾶσαν: see pp. 430—432 


14 τὸ ἴσην ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνίσους] Comp. 
Nic. Eth. τι. 6 8 7, 1106 a 36 ff. (Brough- 
ton). SusEM. (673) 

§ 3 16 ὁμοίως καὶ τὸ ἄνισον κτλ] 
“50 too it is quite as harmful if unequal 
shares are assigned to those who are 
equal. Hence it is right that in ruling 
and being ruled all should be alike, and 
consequently should interchange with one 
another in both. But here we come to 
law, for the system ” on which they inter- 
change ‘‘is a law.” 

17 τὸ ἀνὰ μέρος rotation in ruling 
and being ruled. 

18 ὡσαύτως sc. δίκαιόν ἐστι. 

§ 4 21 νομοφύλακας -- συαγάϊδηϑ of the 
laws: the expréssion used by Plato Laws 
Iv 715 C (Eaton). SusEm. (673 Ὁ) 

23 ἀλλὰ μὴν κτλ] “ In order to bring 
this passage 1287 a 2328, as it stands, 
into logical connexion with the preceding 
fifth ἀπορία, it will be necessary to regard 
it not as an objection to the view therein 
expressed, but as introducing a new objec- 
tion to a ruler who goes beyond the letter 
of the law: ἀλλὰ μὴν = but again, as in 1262 - 


15 <xal> Gdottling || 
16 τοίνυν omitted by IZ || οὐδένα Bernays, οὐδὲν II (in- 


ἔχει] ἔχειν Schneider 


28 κειμένων transposed to follow 1286 ἃ 


ἔθος transposed to follow 1286 a 


b 24, 1287b 8. Yet the next sentence, a 25 
—27, allows that within certain limits the 
one ruler is really in a position to make 
such decisions, and speaks of rulers in 
the plural. Hence there can be no ques- 
tion here of attacking or defending monar- 
chy, and besides all the ἀπορίαι are alike 
in treating absolute monarchy unfavour- 
ably. It would still be open to us to 
read ὁ δ᾽ with Aretinus instead of οὐδ᾽, 
a 24; but if that were done ἀλλὰ in the 
next line would not be in place: Ar. omits 
it and we should rather expect διὸ or 
wore or something of that sort.” SusEM. 

28 ὁ μὲν οὖν] ‘It is not to be denied 
that, if the preceding passage 1287a 23—28 
be transposed, this passage 1287 a 28—b 8 
might quite well follow the fifth ἀπορία, 
so far as the connexion of thought goes. 
But the form renders this impossible. The 
fact that law is passionless is not an infer- 
ence that can be drawn from the natural 


injustice of a permanent ruling body: so. 


that οὖν will not stand as ‘therefore.’ Nor 
will it suit as a transitional particle, with- 
out something else, καὶ or ἔτι de.” SUSEM. 


III. 16. 10] 1287 a 14—1287 Ὁ 17. 441 


. κελεύων ἄρχειν δοκεῖ κελεύεν dpxew τὸν θεν καὶ τὸν νοῦν (ΧΙ) 





~~ 30 pévous, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπον κελεύων προστίθησι καὶ θηρίο' ἥ τε γὰρ 
ἐπιθυμία τοιοῦτον, καὶ ὁ θυμὸ ἄρχοντας καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους 

8 6 ἄνδρας διαφθείρει. διόπερ ἄνευ ὀρέξεως νοῦς ὁ νόμος ἐστίν. τὸ ὅ 
δὲ τῶν τεχνῶν εἶναι δοκεῖ παράδειγμα ψεῦδος, ὅτι τὸ κατὰ 

84 γράμματα ἰατρεύεσϑαι φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ [καὶ] αἱρετώτερον χρήῆ- 

8 7 σθαι τοῖς ἔχουσι τὰς τέχνας. οὗ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν διὰ φιλίαν 
παρὶ τὸν λόγον ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄρνυντι τὸν μισθὸν τοὺς 
κάμνοντας ὑγιάσαντες" οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς 
πολλὰ πρὸὲ ἐπήρεαν καὶ χάριν εἰώθασι πράττειν, ἐπε καὶ 
τοὺς ἰατροὺς ὅταν ὑποπτεύωσι πιστευθένταςτς τοῖς ἐχθροῖς δια- 

40 φθείρεν διὰ κέρδος, τότε τὴν ἐκ τῶν γραμμάτων θεραπείαν 

8 8 ζητήσαιν ἂν μᾶλλον. ἀλλ μὴν εἰσάγονταί͵ γὐ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς 6 

1287b0t ἰατροὶ κάμνοντες ἄλλους ἰατροὺς καὶ οἱ παιδοτρίβαι γυ- 
Pvafopevo. παιδοτρίβαθ, ὡς οὐ δυνάμενοι κρίνεν τὸ ἀληθὲὲ διὰ 
τὸ κρίνειν περί τε οἰκείων καὶ ἐν πάθει ὄντε. ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι τὸ 

89 δίκαιον ζητοῦντες τὸ μέσον {yrotow ὁ δὲ νόμος τὸ μέσον. 

5 ἔτι κυριώτεροι καὶ περὶ κυριωτέρων τῶν κατὰ γράμματα 
νόμων of κατὰ τὰ ἔθη εἰσίν, ὥστ᾽ ἐἰ τῶν κατὰ γράμ- 
ματα ἄνθρωπος ἄρχων ἀσφαλέστερο, ddAN οὐ τῶν κατὰ TO (ρ. 91) 

8 ἔθος. ἀλλλ μὴν οὐδὲ ῥάδιον ἐφορῶν πολλὰ τὸν ἕνα᾿᾽ δεήσει 7 

ἄρα πλείονας εἶναι τοὺς tr αὐτοῦ καθισταμένους ἄρχοντας, 
10 ὥστε τί διαφέρει τοῦτο ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς ὑπάρχεν ἢ τὸν ἕνα 
810 καταστῆσαι τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ; ἔτι, εἴπερ, ὃ καὶ πρότερον εἰρημένον 
12 ἐστίν, ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ σπουδαῖος, δϑιότι βελτίων, ἄρχειν δί- 
13 καιος, τοῦ δὲ évds of δύο ἀγαθοὶ βελτίους τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι τὸ 

14 σύν τε 80’ ἐρχομένω 

καὶ ἡ εὐχὴ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος 


- 
“σι 


τοιοῦτοι δέκα μοι συμφράδμονες. 
FN. \ ᾿ n Vo 7 e 
lledot δὲ καὶ νῦν περὶ ἐνίων ai 
> ἰς Κὰ , “ € , \ e ς , 
ι6 ἀρχαὶ κύριαι κρίνειν, ὥσπερ ὁ δικαστής, περὶ ὧν ὁ νόμος 
nn 5 
ἀδυνατεῖ διορίζειν, ἐπεὶ περὶ ὧν γε δυνατός, οὐδεὶς ἀμφισβη- 


1287 Ὁ 8 ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ....... 15 συμφράδμονες transposed to follow 
1286 b 3 ὁ εἶς: see p. 435 

1287b 15 εἰσὶ δὲ xal......35 δεῖν ὁμοίως is another recension of 1286 a 26 
—b 3. See Jutrod. p.84f. || δὲ] yap? Susem. || 17 ye omitted by TI? Bk. 


c. τό §§ 10—13 1287 Ὁ r5—35. In an arrangement which cannot be adopted 
Introd. pp. 84—5, the reader will find this _ here, simply because it is then no longer 
passage printed in parallelcolumnsside by _ possible to preserve the lines of Bekker’s 
side with c. 15 §§ 7—10, 1286 a 26—b 3, quarto edition, as is done elsewhere. 
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a +, v ec > x 
Tel περὶ τούτων ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἄριστα ὁ νόμος ἄρξειε καὶ κρίνειεν. (XI) 


> ᾽ > *. Ἂ, * > 4 a n 

81 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ τὰ μὲν ἐνδέχεται περιληφθῆναι τοῖς νόμοις τὰ 8 
\ gas n> \ ἃ a cal n 

20 δὲ ἀδύνατα, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἃ ποιεῖ διαπορεῖν καὶ ζητεῖν πότερον 
* γ , Yi 
τὸν ἄριστον νόμον ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον ἢ τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἄρι- 


\ - Ss bs a 
στον. περὶ ὧν yap βουλεύονται νομοτεθῆσαι τῶν ἀδυνάτων 
EJ f > , a bd > ως 
ἐστίν. οὐ τοίνυν τοῦτό γ᾽ ἀντιλέγουσιν, ὡς οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ἄν- 


24 θρωπον εἶναι τὸν κρινοῦντα περὶ τῶν τοιούτων, GAN ὅτι 

812 οὐχ ἕνα μόνον ἀλλὰ πολλούς. κρίνει γὰρ ἕκαστος ἄρχων πεπαι- 
δευμένος ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου καλῶς, ἄτοπόν τ᾽ ἴσως ἂν εἶναι δό- 9 
ἕειεν εἰ βέλτιον ἔχοι τις δυοῖν ὄμμασι καὶ 
κρίνων, καὶ πράττων δυσὶ ποσὶ καὶ χερσίν, ἢ πολλοὶ πολ- 
λοῖς, ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν ὀφθαλμοὺς πολλοὺς οἱ μονάρχαι ποιοῦσιν 
τοὺς γὰρ τῇ ἀρχῇ 
818 καὶ αὑτοῦ φίλους ποιοῦνται συνάρχους. μὴ φίλοι μὲν οὖν ὄντες 
οὐ ποιήσουσι κατὰ τὴν τοῦ μονάρχου προαίρεσιν" εἰ δὲ φίλοι 
κακείνου καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ὅ γε φίλος ἴσος καὶ ὅμοιος, ὥστ᾽ εἰ 
τούτους οἴεται δεῖν ἄρχειν, τοὺς ἴσους καὶ ὁμοίους ἄρχειν οἴεται 

35 δεῖν ὁμοίως. 

17 ἃ μὲν οὖν οἱ διαμφισβητοῦντες πρὸς τὴν βασιλείαν λέγου- 
18 ὡς, ..... κρίνειεν transposed ἴο precede 17 ἐπεὶ by II’, untranslated by Ar. || 19 
καὶ omitted by I’ and P! (1st.hand, added by p!) || ἐπειδὴ II? fr. Bk. || 22 vevouo- 
θετῆσθαι Susem.? lege statuta esse William || 25 κρινεῖ Spengel, κρίνει ΤΠ Ar. ΒΚ, 
Ι 26 ἄτοπον...81 συνάρχους cited in Scholia on Aristoph. Birds g2 || τ᾽ Il'fr., 
δ᾽ TI? Ar. Schol. on Aristoph. || 27 ἔχοι Susem., ἴδοι I' Π (including fr.) Ar. Schol. 
on Aristoph. Bk. {| δυοῖν] δυσὶ Sylburg .|| 28 πράττοι Conring wrongly, but recog- 
nizing that the text was unsound || 29 μόναρχοι ID? fr. Schol. on Aristoph. Bk. || 30 
αὑτῶν Morel, αὐτῶν Π Schol. Aristoph., αὐτοῖς Susem.1? (εἱδὲ William), possibly right 
Ι τῆς ἀρχῆς Casaubon || 31 αὑτοῦ Susem.3, αὐτοῦ I Π Susem.? Bk.1, αὑτοῖς Schol. 
Aristoph. Susem.!, perhaps right, αὐτοῖς Bk.?, but see Bonitz Jud. Ar. 125 a 18f. || 32 
δὲ omitted by fr. || 33 6 τε Γ᾽, ὅτε P# Τῦ Ald., οὔτε ΟΡ, ὁ δὲ Ar. || φίλους ἴσως T M8 


τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐστίν]ὐ Here, it may 


δυσὶν ἀκοαῖς 


δ Ἃ \ Μ᾿ \ a , 
go avTayv καὶ ὦτα καὶ χεῖρας καὶ πόδας. 


ς. τό 811 19 GAN ἐπεὶ τὰ μὲν κτλ] It 


is on this account that ‘ equity’ is neces- 
sary to supplement law, right, and jus- 
tice, because the law only determines 
the general rule, but there are some 
things for which no general rules can be 
established ; therefore besides laws there 
must be popular decrees. See Mic. Eth. 
v. 8. Cf. also Rhet. 1. 13 § 12 ff. 1374. ἃ 
25 ff. [with Cope’s comments and his /7- 
trod. pp. 199—193], Plato Polit. 294 Bf. 
(Eaton). Also see zofes 275, 579, 637 and 
VI(IV). 4.31 71. (1212). SUSEM. (652) 

22 περὶ ὧν yap βουλεύονται] This de- 
partment of human action is defined in 
the detailed investigation of Wie. £th. 111. 
c. 3. SUSEM. (653 


be remarked, Mr J. Cook Wilson finds 
a place for the fragment 16 §§ 4, 5, 
1287 a 23—28, ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα... τῶν κει- 
μένων. 

812 29 ὀφθαλμοὺς] An allusion to 
the title of the king’s eye, given by the 
Medes and Persians to a counsellor of 
the king: Herod. 1. 114 (cp. c. 100), 
Aesch. ersae 973, Aristoph. Ach. 94 
with scholiast, Xenoph. Cyrofaed. VIII. 
2 88 ro—12. Comp. also Pseudo-Arist. 
De Mundo c. 6, 398 a 21 ἢ, Poll. 11. 
4 (Eaton) and 5:. (1715) upon VItI(v). 11 
§ 7. SusEM. (654) 

c.17 <A partial decision of the above 
difficulties. A reference to c. 15 §§ 2, 3 


443 
(XI) 
\ nl " A » 
86 σι, σχεδὸν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν: ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ταῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν τινῶν ἔχει 10 
> # ων Ἵ 
τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον, ἐπὶ δὲ τινῶν οὐχ οὕτως. ἔστι γάρ τι φύσει 
Ἀ 
δεσποτικὸν ἄλλο βασιλικὸν καὶ ἄλλο πολιτικὸν καὶ 
, Ν ἐν 
δίκαιον καὶ συμφέρον τυραννικὸν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι κατὰ φύσιν, (p.92) 
Se a » a 4 ι Reriy' y 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἀλλων πολιτειῶν ὅσαι παρεκβάσεις εἰσίν' ταῦτα 
a id es an 
§2yap γίνεται [τὰ] παρὰ φύσιν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων ye φα- 
\ , 
1288 a νερὸν ὁμοίοις καὶ ἴσοις οὔτε συμφέρον 
\ 
ἐστὶν οὔτε δίκαιον ἕνα κύριον εἶναι πάντων, οὔτε μὴ ὄντων νό- 
: ς 
μων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν ὡς ὄντα νόμον, οὔτε νόμων ὄντων, οὔτε ἀγα- 
\ 3 a a 
4 Oov ἀγαθῶν οὔτε μὴ ἀγαθῶν μὴ ἀγαθόν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν 


ΤΙ. 17. 3] 1987} 18—1288 a 6. 


\ 
Kat 


ἐν > n 
ὡς ἐν μὲν τοῖς 


ω 


> ,ὔ i 4 
ἀμείνων ἢ, εἰ μὴ τρόπον τινα. 
εἴρηται δέ πως ἤδη καὶ πρότερον. 


, 7 € , ΄ ἧς 
τίς δ᾽ ὁ τρόπος, λεκτέον 
ated : 
[πρῶτον δὲ διοριστέον τί τὸ 


38 δεσποτικὸν] δεσποτὸν P23 Qe ΤῸ fr. Ald., probably also P4 (1st hand), δεσπο- 
στὸν Sylburg Bk., ἀριστοκρατικὸν in place of either δεσπυτικὸν or βασιλικὸν Schlosser. 


See Comm. || 


καὶ ἄλλο βασιλικὸν omitted by IP (in P! added in the margin) || 


βασιλευτὸν Ῥ5:3 Οὐ ΤῸ fr. Ald. Bk., probably also P4 (rst hand), βασιλευτικὸν P# (corr.) 
| 41 τὰ rightly omitted by II? Ar. Bk., retained by fr. 


1288 a 2 νόμων ὄντων MSII? fr. Bk. 
omitted by fr. 
Susem. See Quaest. crit. coll. p. 398 f. 


will suffice to show that the solution here 
proposed relates to nothing else than the 
λοιπὸς τρόπος THs βασιλείας, or absolute 
monarchy. Comp. Susemihl Quaest. coll. 
crit. p. 396 ff. If so, they must relate to 
that commonwealth of virtuous men in 
which alone absolute monarchy will arise. 
Comp. ce. 15 § 9. 

81 36 ἐπὶ μὲν τινῶν] i.e. in certain 
circumstances: of, as Bernays and others 
translate, ‘‘in the case of certain men 
(populations, civic bodies).”’ See 2. (677) 
and Quaest. crit. coll. p. 397 ff. SusEM. 
(674) 

38 δεσποτικὸν... βασιλικὸν] ‘ Bekker 
writes δεσποστὸν after Sylburg and βασι- 
λευτὸν as in ΠΡ. But we find τυραννικὸν 
standing side by side with these; and as 
this can hardly be used, like ἀριστοκρατι- 
κὸν and πολιτικόν, in a passive sense it 
proves that we should rather read δεσπο- 
τικὸν with Gottling, as in II’, and adopt 
βασιλικὸν from the corr. of Ρ', Further, 
how else are we to construe καὶ δίκαιον 
καὶ συμφέρον and τῶν ἄλλων... παρεκβάσεις, 
to which Lambin raised an objection? 
But with the text before us ἔστι φύσει is 
the predicate of the first clause, ἔστι κατὰ 
φύσιν the predicate of the second clause: 
all the rest is subject.” SuSEM. 

40 ταῦτα γὰρ... παρὰ φύσιν] Com- 


|| 6 78 omitted by I, [ἤδη] Susem.? . || 


5 εἰ 
[wpOrov...... 15 apxas] 


3 GAN... νόμον omitted by Πὸ || 


pare the apparently inconsistent passage 
vii(tv). 12 § 3 #. (1310). SUSEM. 
(674 b) 

§ 2 1288a3 GAN αὐτὸν ds ὄντα νό- 
pov] Cp. 13 § 14 2. Gor Ὁ. SUSEM. (675) 

This is the thorough-going Absolutism 
of the scientific expert in government, as 
advanced by Plato. 

§3 6 καὶ πρότερον] viz. c. 13 8813 
—25. SUSEM. (676) 

6 πρῶτον δὲ...15 ἀρχάς] Krohn is 
right in objecting to the meaningless tau- 
tology in the definition of the peoples 
suited to monarchy or aristocracy. It is 
even worse that aristocracy is here de- 
scribed in a manner which, although it 
does not directly contradict Aristotle’s 
conception, still by no means exhausts it, 
and therefore does not render it faithfully. 
It is indeed essential that a true aris- 
tocracy should possess citizens who are 
capable enough always to elect the most 
capable persons to office. But it is as 
essential to this ideal aristocracy, that 
these persons should only hold their offices 
for a certain time, and then be replaced 
by persons not inferior in capacity, so that 
there is a perpetual interchange of rulers 
and ruled. And it is yet worse to find 
the people suited for a monarchy repre- 
sented as different from that suited for 


444 ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν Τ, 17. TI. 17. 3 


βασιλευτὸν καὶ τί τὸ ἀριστοκρατικὸν καὶ τί τὸ πολιτικόν. (XI) 
84 βασιλευτὸν μὲν οὖν τὸ τοιοῦτόν ἐστι πλῆθος ὃ πέφυκε φέρειν 
γένος ὑπερέχον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν πρὸς ἡγεμονίαν πολιτικήν, ἀρι- 
1ο στοκρατικὸν δὲ πλῆθος ὃ πέφυκε φέρειν [[{πλῆθος ἄρχεσθαι 
δυνάμενον} τὴν τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρχὴν ὑπὸ τῶν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν 
ἡγεμονικῶν πρὸς πολιτικὴν ἀρχήν, πολιτικὸν δὲ πλῆθος ἐν 
ᾧ πέφυκε ἐγγίνεσθα, πλῆθος δυνάμενον ἂρ- 
χειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι κατὰ νόμον τὸν κατ᾽’ ἀξίαν διανέμοντα 
ἕδτοῖς εὐπόροις τὰς ἀρχάς.) ὅταν οὖν 4 γένος ὅλον ἢ καὶ τῶν 12 


πολεμικὸν 


10 [πλῆθος... φέρειν] Vettori Bk. || [πλῆθος ἄρχεσθαι δυνάμενον] Susem. following 
Ar. and Schneider. Perhaps another recension of the preceding || 11 ἀρχὴν omitted 
by MSP! || 12 πλῆθος ἐν @...... 13 ἐγγίνεσθαι Spengel Bk.%, [ἐν g...... 13 πολεμικόν] 
Hercher (/ermes vil. 467) || 13 πέφυκε καὶ ὃν II? (only P4 has ἐν for ὃν, written over 
an erasure), [καὶ ἕν] Bk.1, omitted by II fr. Ar. || ἦθος Hayduck (probably right) ἢ 
πολιτικὸν fr. I! (emended by corr. of P1) || kat ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι MS, ἄρχεσθαι καὶ 
ἄρχειν ID? fr. Bk. || 15 ἀπόροις P? 113 fr. Ar. yp. ἀπόροις ῬῚ in the margin. P® (rst hand) 
also had ἀπόροις : εὐπόροις was written over by corr.? and yp. καὶ ἀπόροις inserted in 
the margin; -«εὐπόροις xal> ἀπόροις ἢ Stahr (not bad). See Comm. n. (677): πολίταις 
Koraes || ἢ ΡῚ 115 Ar. Bk. Bernays Susem.! || [τῶν ἄλλων] Susem., aliorum id est 
aliquorum Albert ; if ἢ is right either τῶν ἄλλων is a dittographia from 17, or must 


be transposed to follow 16 ἕνα τινὰ, or, as Schmidt proposes, to follow 19 βασιλέα 


aristocracy, although according to the 
genuine teaching of Aristotle, the true 
monarchy and the true aristocracy are 
only poss‘ble with the same people, viz. 
that of the ideal state (13 § 24 2. 614, 
see J/nztrod. p. 44). For this very reason, 
we would not translate above at 17 § 1 
“6 707. some people monarchical government 
is naturally suitable, for others the true 
Republican government ”— but rather: 
“under some circumstances the one, and 
under others the other.” But the inter- 
polator, like many modern critics, mis- 
understanding the passage adopted the 
former meaning, and so it seemed to him 
necessary to interpolate here an exact 
account of each kind of people. When 
the passage is rightly interpreted, the 
incorrectness of this interpolation at once 
becomes manifest. While c. 17 ὃ 5 is 
closely connected with καὶ πρότερον... 
(§ 3) the intermediate §§ 3, 4 disturb this 
connexion entirely. In its present form 
the definition of the people suited to a 
Polity is quite un-Aristotelian, whether 
we adopt the reading εὐπόροις or ἀπό- 
pos ; the former gives a mixture of aristo- 
cracy and oligarchy, the latter a monstrous 
combination of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, while the Aristotelian Polity is a 
compromise between oligarchy and demo- 


cracy. Yet this mistake seems too bad 
even for this interpolator, and we ought 
perhaps to adopt Stahr’s conjecture τοῖς 
εὐπόροις « καὶ τοῖς ἀπόροις -- which would 
remove the difficulty. SusEM. (677) 

§ 4 12 πολιτικὸν δὲ πλῆθος κτλ] 
If we adopt the very probable change of 
the second πλῆθος into ἦθος, the sense is: 
‘‘Andthe population suited for a Polity 
is that in which there is naturally a 
warlike character (400s), qualified to be 
rulers as well as subjects in accordance 
with a law which assigns the offices of 
state in accordance with their merits 
to the rich (?and the poor).” If this 
change be not made, the sentence will be 
differently rendered according as the 
second πλῆθος is regarded (1) as mere re- 
dundancy (Postgate /Votes Ὁ. 23), or (2) 
as used in a different sense from the 
first: i.e. as meaning ‘body,’ ‘class’ 
within the entire civic population. Ber- 
nays, while adopting this latter view, 
makes duvduevov...dpxds refer to the first 
πολιτικὸν πλῆθος : which seems inconsis- 
tent. If ‘the population suited to Polity’ 
were ‘one in which a warlike class natu- 
rally arises,’ it should merely be ¢hzs class 
and not the population generally ‘in 
which an interchange of ruling and being 
ruled can be carried into effect.” SUSEM. 
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a , 3 
τό ἄλλων ἕνα τινὰ συμβῇ διαφέροντα γενέσθαι κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν (Χ1) 
lol a }.- Ls 

τοσοῦτον ὥσθ᾽ ὑπερέχειν τὴν ἐκείνου τῆς τῶν ἄλλων πάντων, 

t 
τότε δίκαιον τὸ γένος εἶναι τοῦτο βασιλικὸν Kal κύριον πάν- 
g6tav καὶ βασιλέα τὸν. ἕνα τοῦτον. καθάπερ γὰρ εἴρηται πρό- 
« ὡ a γ} 
20 τερον, οὐ μόνον οὕτως ἔχει κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον, ὃ προφέρειν εἰώ- 
εἶ 
θασιν οἱ τὰς πολιτείας καθιστάντες οἵ τε τὰς ἀριστοκρατικᾶς 
καὶ οἱ τὰς πάλιν οἱ τὰς δημοκρατικὰς 
᾿ / \ > - \ b n 5 ᾿ Ν « Sy ? \ 
(wavtTn yap καθ υπεροχὴν ἀξιοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ υπεροχὴν οὐ τὴν 
y t x 
αὐτήν), GANA «καὶ; κατὰ τὸ πρότερον λεχθέν. οὔτε yap κτείνειν ἢ 
φυγαδεύειν οὐδ᾽ ὀστρακίζειν δή που τὸν τοιοῦτον πρέπον ἐστίν, 

wo δι a Μ A 4 ᾿ 3 AY tA \ Ld 
οὔτ᾽ ἀξιοῦν ἄρχεσθαι κατὰ μέρος. ov γὰρ πέφυκε τὸ μέρος 

x , a fd a «ἢ Ν , € \ mw 
ὑπερέχειν τοῦ παντός, TH δὲ THY τηλικαύτην ὑπερβολὴν ἔχοντι 
τοῦτο συμβέβηκεν. ὥστε λείπεται μόνον τὸ πείθεσθαι τῷ 
- Ν 5 \ εξ Ps nn >. s “ 

τοιούτῳ καὶ κύριον εἶναι μὴ κατὰ μέρος [τοῦτον] ἀλλ᾽ amos. (p. 93) 
περὶ μὲν οὖν βασιλείας, τίνας ἔχει διαφοράς, καὶ πότερον XII 


ὀλιγαρχικὰς καὶ 


87 


23 


ε 


88 


30 


16 τινὰ omitted by Π', [τινὰ] Susem. || 20 [οὐ μόνον] Bojesen || 21 ἀἄριστο- 
kparlas and 22 ὀλιγαρχίας TMS Susem.! || 22 δημοκρατίας I’ Susem.) and MS (rst 
hand) || 23 παντηι fr. πάντες II? Ar. Bk. and P# (1st hand), perhaps right; yet altered to 
πάντη by the corr. of P4 || ἀξιοῦσιν... ὑπεροχὴν omitted by ΤῸ and P4Q? (rst hand, 
ἀξιοῦσιν added in the margin of P4, and ἀξιοῦσιν ἀλλὰ ὑπεροχὴν by a later hand in the 


margin of Ὁ) || 


QT? Bk. || 


§ 5 18 τότε δίκαιον τὸ γένος KTA] Ari- 
stotle speaks with far more correctness 
here than in 13 § 13 when he is dealing 
with a whole stock of individuals or even 
asingle man. But this gives a fresh proof 
(cp. Zntrod. p. 46) that in describing his 
ideal monarchy, he was not thinking of 
Macedonia; for not even Oncken would 
attribute to him the absurdity of regarding 
the whole royal family of Macedon as 
gods dwelling among men (13 § 13 7. 
601, § 25 2. 615). SUSEM. (678) 

§6 19 εἴρηται πρότερον] viz. c. 13 
§$ 2325 and 88 r—12. SusEM. (679) 

21 τὰς ἀριστοκρατικας)] Instead of 
aristocracy, we should at first sight 
rather expect polity: for aristocracy is 
founded on the right of fitness or merit, 
the only ultimate right (7 § 3 7. 536). 
But Aristotle is here pointing to the ex- 
planations in 13 88 I—12, in which it is 
aristocracy and not polity that is dis- 
cussed; and even this is hypothetically 
designated as faulty, in cases, that is, 
where the excellence of the community is 
not weighed against that of individuals 


24 <xal> Schneider, which supersedes Bojesen’s violent change 
(line 20) and Spengel’s suspicion of 20 οὐ μόνον οὕτως || 
29 τοῦτον omitted by ΠῚ || 


27 τὴν omitted by Ms P4 
κατα (Epos ειναι TOUTOY ἀλλα ἀπλως fr. 

to see which excels the other. Suse. 
(680) 

24 κατὰ τὸ πρότερον λεχθέν] sc. 
δίκαιον ‘but also according to the right 
previously expounded’: viz. the right 
of merit, when the estimate just, men- 
tioned (in 2. 680) has been correctly 
made. Accordingly we are referred back 
to c.g as well astoc. 13. Further comp. 
n. (595) and VIII(v). 1 § 6 2. (1495). 
SusEm. (681) 

§7 26 οὐ γὰρ πέφυκε...28 συμβέβη- 
κεν] ‘For it is not natural that the part 
should outweigh the whole, and the pos- 
sessor of such extraordinary eminence has 
happened to be in this case’ viz. that all 
the others together stand to him as part to 
whole. The ordinary interpretation is, 
‘For it is not the course of nature that 

the part should surpass the whole, whereas 
this happens when a man is very superior 
to the rest.” But see c. 13 § 13. Su- 
SEM. (681 b) 

§8 29 μὴ κατὰ μέρος ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς] 
‘not merely in rotation’ with others, 
‘ but absolutely sovereign.’ 
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81: οὐ συμφέρει ταῖς πόλεσιν ἢ συμφέρει, καὶ τίσι, καὶ πῶς, (XI) 

18 διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον' ἐπεὶ δὲ τρεῖς φαμεν εἶναι τὰς 
ὀρθὰς πολιτείας, τούτων δὲ ἀναγκαῖον ἀρίστην εἶναι τὴν ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἀρίστων οἰκονομουμένην, τοιαύτη δ᾽͵ ἐστὶν ἐν ἣ συμβέβη- 

88 κεν ἢ ἕνα τινὰ συμπάντων ἢ γένος ὅλον ἢ πλῆθος ὑπερέχον 
εἶναι μὲν 
ἄρχειν πρὸς τὴν αἱρετωτάτην ζωήν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς πρώτοις ἐδεί- 
χθη λόγοις ὅτι τὴν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴν εἶναι καὶ 
πολίτου τῆς ἀρίστης πόλεως" φανερὸν ὅτι τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον 

“οκαὶ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνήρ τε γίνεται σπουδαῖος καὶ πόλιν συ- 
στήσειεν ἄν τις ἀριστοκρατουμένην ἢ βασιλευομένην, ὥστε ἔσται 2 

τοϑδ καὶ παιδεία καὶ ἔθη ταὐτὰ σχεδὸν τὰ ποιοῦντα σπουδαῖον 

82 ἄνδρα καὶ τὰ ποιοῦντα πολιτικὸν [καὶ βασιλικόν]. διωρισμέ- 

νων δὲ τούτων περὶ τῆς πολιτείας ἤδη πειρατέον λέγειν τῆς 

ἀρίστης, τίνα πέφυκε γίνεσθαι τρόπον καὶ καθίστασθαι πῶς. 


? 3 £ ἫΝ , 
κατ᾿ ἀρετήν, τῶν ἄρχεσθαι δυναμένων τῶν δ᾽ 


ἐξ 


36 ἄρχεσθαι «καὶ ἄρχειν -- Spengel Bk.? || 39 τῆς πόλεως τῆς ἀρίστης IP fr. Bk. 
| 41 «ἀριστ᾽ ἢ:- ἀριστοκρατουμένην Biicheler, probably right. Schmidt 
thinks ἀριστοκρατουμένην ἢ βασιλευομένην a gloss which has taken the place of the 
true reading ἄριστα πολιτευομένην or εὖ τεταγμένην ; [ἢ βασιλενομένην] Spengel who 
first saw the text to be unsound 

1288 Ὁ 2 πολιτικὸν] πολίτην ἀγαθὸν (or σπουδαῖον) Spengel || [καὶ βασιλικὸν] 
Spengel, καὶ βασιλικὸν -««καὶ ἀριστοκρατικὸν -- Conring wrongly: καὶ βασιλευτὸν 
Nickes, accepted by Bernays, whose translation shows that it will not give a good 


sense 
the second acute has been erased). 


c. 18 Transition from Monarchy to 
the best constitution in the narrower sense, 
i.e., excluding monarchy, to pure Aristo- 
cracy. 

This chapter is of first-rate importance 
for the question of the order of Books Iv 
(vir), v(vu1), because it enables us to 
decide whether the best (i.e. the ideal) 
state in its normal form is or is not 
identical with the ὀρθὴ πολιτεία Aristocra- 
cy: a point which Forchhammer (PAz/o/. 
Xv. p. 56 ff.) and Bendixen (P#i/ol. xiv. 
Ρ. 293 ff. Der alte Staat des Aris. p. 
66 ff.), defending the traditional order of 
the books, denied. Their objections are 
examined by Spengel Avist. Studien 11. 
Ρ. 60 (652) f. 

§ 134 οἰκονομουμένην] administered, 
managed. No stress can be laid upon 
this word: see VIII(V). 8 § 1:5 τῇ ἄλλῃ 
οἰκονομίᾳ. 

38. ἢ eva τινὰ..." γένος ὅλον ἢ πλῆθος] 
The first two cases give the ideal king- 
dom; see c. 17 § 5 #. (678): the third 


Ι 4 καθιστᾶσθαι πῶς MS, καθίστασθαί πως P?T> W Ald. and P? (1st hand, 


gives the ideal aristocracy. See also 721. 
(600). SuSEM. (682) 

πρὸς τὴν... ζωήν] Comp. I. 1 § 1 
21, (128): also 2. (21) on I. 2 § 8, 72. (284) 
on Il. 9 § 5 and the passages there 
cited. SUSEM. (683) 

ἐν δὲ τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις] cv. 5 § 103 
see 722, (471). SUSEM. (684) 

At the end of this chapter in the manu- 
scripts and in the editions (down to and 
including Bekker’s quarto) is appended 
the unfinished sentence ἀνάγκη δὴ τὸν 
μέλλοντα περὶ αὐτῆς ποιήσασθαι τὴν προσ- 
ἤκουσαν σκέψιν. It was Spengel’s great 
merit, Web. Arist. Pol. p. 17 ff., Arist. 
Stud. 11. Ὁ. 60 (652) ff., to recognize in 
this imperfect sentence a transition to the 
discussion of the ideal state, dating back 
from the time when that discussion im- 
mediately followed the present chapter, 
and consequently evidence of an older 
order of the books than that adopted by 
the compilers of our present text (? An- 
dronicus). See Jutrod. p. 17, Ὁ. 47 f. 


EXCURSUS I. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONS, POLITIES, OR FORMS OF 
GOVERNMENT. III. 7. I. 


On the development of the theory of the different forms of government 
before Aristotle see especially Henkel Studien p. 38 ff, Oncken I. p. 139 ff. 
From Herodotos 111. 802—82 we learn that the Athenians of the Periclean age 
used to distinguish three forms only, but with tolerable definiteness and 
clearness of view; the rule of the people, for which Herodotos nowhere as 
yet uses the term democracy; Oligarchy i.e. the rule of a picked association 
of the best men; and Monarchy. Thus Oligarchy means here what was in 
later times called Aristocracy, after that ‘during the Peloponnesian war,’ as 
Henkel says, ‘men endeavoured to win credit for party efforts by well sound- 
ing names (Thuc. III. 82): afterwards the Socratics used the term with great 
predilection as a word of good omen, τὴν εὐώνυμον ἀριστοκρατίαν, Plato Politic. 
302 D.’ Lastly the terms Monarchy, Kingship, Tyrannis, are found in 
Herodotos as yet undistinguished side by side. Considerable progress is 
shown in the masterly descriptions of the Athenian and Spartan govern- 
ments and their points of contrast by Thucydides, in Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration and elsewhere; there indeed the Athenian constitution is already 
called a democracy. But it was Socrates who first prepared the way for the 
more subtle distinctions to be found in Plato and Aristotle. He divided the 
monarchical constitutions into kingships and tyrannies, and the oligarchies 
into aristocracies and plutocracies (governments of wealth). He took as 
the criterion for kingship the government of the prince in accordance with 
the laws and the willing obedience of the people ; for tyranny, the arbitrary 
rule of the prince and the coercion of the people: for aristocracy, the appoint- 
ment to the magisterial offices of men from among the number of those who 
are most law-abiding‘ as at Sparta (Xen. Mem. 111. 5. 14—16: IV. 4. 15, cp. 
De Rep. Lac. το. 7, Plato Crito 92 E); for plutocracy, their appointment by a 
property qualification, Xen. AZem. Iv. 6. 12, cp. 1. 2. 41—45. Here already is 
the germ of the distinction found in Plato and Aristotle between normal 
constitutions and the perverted forms corresponding to them. Yet the 
principle of law-abiding rule and willing obedience (and their opposites 
respectively), which Socrates followed, is carried out clearly in the case of 


1 And not, as Oncken 11. 152 misinforms us only ‘after performance of definite 
statutory injunctions.’ 
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the monarchical constitutions only. Plutocracy, thus defined, does not pre- 
sent any such sharp antithesis to Aristocracy, although the mere wealth of 
the rulers in the one case, and their excellence and obedience to the laws in 
the other offer a strong contrast of a similar kind!, In democracy he made 
no such distinction at all: he merely defined it by the fact that the appoint- 
ment to the offices of state is open to all; and certain statements by him 
lead to the inference that in general he regarded it as a perverted form 
(Xen. Mem. 111. 7. 5 f., 1. 2. 9, cp. I. 2. 58 f., III. 9. 10). 

Plato follows in his master’s footsteps most closely in his Po/dticus, strange 
to say, for from the most recent investigations it follows that this is in all 
probability not his earliest exposition. But the principle which Socrates 
had already laid down, that the excellence of a man and of a ruler is only 
conferred by conceptual knowledge, is there put into serious application by 
the exaltation of reason above the law. He declares the most perfect con- 
stitution to be the rule of the wise man unfettered by legal restraint, so far as 
it can actually be realized. Next, after dismissing this ideal state, he carries 
out completely the Socratic opposition between states governed by laws 
and those which are subject to arbitrary rule, at the same time showing a 
correct appreciation of the numerical standard? which, though in itself some- 
thing external, nevertheless involves essential intrinsic differences. Thus he 
distinguishes not only between Kingship and Tyrannis, Aristocracy and 
Oligarchy (which latter name he employs instead of Socrates’ Plutocracy), 
but also between Democracy governed by law, or moderate Democracy, and 
arbitrary or unrestrained Democracy. But it is quite a novelty when he 
undertakes to determine precisely the order of merit of these constitutions, 
reversing this order in the two classes of constitutions, (1) those where the 
laws are respected and (2) those where they are not; so that the former are 
less bad, the latter less good according as the number of the rulers increases, 

With this the older account given in the Republic so far agrees that here 
also Tyranny is depicted as the worst of all constitutions and Democracy 
and Oligarchy as coming next to it. But while in the Polzticus arbitrary De- 
mocracy is, as we have said, represented as more tolerable than Oligarchy, 
in the Refudl7c on the contrary Democracy ranks below Oligarchy, and 
nothing is said about recognizing a good Democracy or Oligarchy along 
with the bad forms. Instead of this, Aristocracy, the name given in the 
Politicus to Oligarchy where the laws are respected, is here reserved for the 
ideal state itself and this Aristocracy is in its real and essential nature placed 
on a par with true Monarchy: cp. Zeller Plato p. 469 Eng. tr. But to make 
up for this, between the only good constitution of the Redudc and the 
three wholly bad ones an intermediate form is inserted, a constitution after 


1 Hence Oncken’s criticism is quite 
unfair when he asserts that this point of 
view is abandoned in the non-monarchical 
constitutions, purely external differences 
respecting the conditions for admission 
to office being alone taken into account, 


and that Socrates reverts to the super- 
ficial view which bases a distinction 
simply on the number of rulers. 

2 That is, the distinction between go- 
vernment by one man, a few, or a multi- 
tude: Plato Polit. 219 Df., 302C, ᾿ 
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the fashion of Sparta and Crete, for which Plato invents the new name 
Timocracy (rule of honour) because he regards its intrinsic principle as 
being ambition and the love of honour. We may conjecture that this is 
partly due to the views of those theorists who originated the doctrine of the 
mixed constitution and discovered such a combination in Sparta and Crete 
(I. 6. 17 with 7. 219, cp. also /utrod. p. 20): for Plato in the Republic does 
not simply describe Timocracy as a constitution intermediate between 
Aristocracy and Oligarchy, he expressly says it is a combination of elements 
of both, of good and bad: ΙΧ 544 f., 547 Ὁ ff. 

Lastly, it was pointed out in the notes on 1. 6 88 17, 18 that he shews 
himself very distinctly influenced by these theories in the last of his works, 
the Zaws, where he himself sketches a wholly new and improved form of 
such a mixed constitution (cp. also 7. 191 on 11. 6. 4). Thus forms of 
government are now divided by him into mixed or moderate and pure or 
unlimited ; the latter he represents as merely governments of faction or 
party in the one-sided interest of the ruling power. This division in 
the main coincides with that followed in the Polsticus, except that it 
is not stated in the Laws whether Oligarchy or absolute Democracy 
is regarded as the less bad: nor whether unlimited Monarchy, otherwise 
called Despotism or Tyrannis, is still regarded as the most intolerable 
constitution of all. But in any case he no longer assigns to limited or 
constitutional Monarchy the same high place as in the Podzticus, where 
it ranks not only above moderate Democracy but even above Aristocracy: 
nor does he make Kingship and Aristocracy identical, as in the Republic. 
It would appear as if he placed limited Democracy before limited Monarchy 
rather than in the reverse order: at least he apparently sets both on 
an equality in merit, but certainly ranks mixed Aristocracy before them 
both: for if we adopt his own terminology we may thus describe the pattern 
state of the second rank sketched in the Laws, since he uses the term 
Aristocracy Ill 7o1 A in the sense of a ‘government by the best, although 
in ΠΙ 681 Ὁ it means a government by nobles, while in the decisive passage 
1V 712 CD it is employed in such a way that one does not rightly see whether 
that is still its meaning or what it is that Plato understands by “Aristocracy.” 
We may however conjecture that it is at any rate a government by certain 
families in which special excellence is really hereditary. It may be seen 
from Aristotle (111. 7. 3, VI(IV). 7. 1, Wie. Eth, VUI. 10, I—cp. 2, 1230) that 
the champions of a mixed constitution before Flato’s time gave it the common 
name Πολιτεία, Constitution or Commonwealth in general: evidently (a) 
because, as a combination of several or indeed of all constitutions with one 
another, it is so to speak the all-comprehensive constitution or the con- 
stitution par excellence, or else (ὁ) because as in their opinion the des¢ con- 
stitution it seemed alone deserving of the name, or it may be (c) for both 
reasons. This name is retained by Aristotle, yet with the remark in the 
Ethics 1. c. that the more correct term would be Timocracy, which however 
he applies to it in a sense different altogether from that in which Plato 
coined the expression, to mean the rule of the census or property-qualifica- 


Η. 29 
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tion, i.e. the rule of a moderate property-qualification. Comp. III. 7. 4 2. 
(537), VI(IV). 9. 3 % (1254), VI(IV). 13. 7 7. (1269). 

Aristotle for his part follows very closely, as he himself remarks VI(IV). 2. 3 
(cp. 77. 1139, 1140), the view presented by Plato in the Polzticus, except that he 
replaces law-abiding Democracy by Polity and adheres firmly to the distinction 
between law-abiding or moderate Oligarchy and Democracy and their oppo- 
sites, a distinction which with special reference to the Athenian state was 
certainly the common property of educated Athenians, even before Plato, in 
the form of the antithesis between the ‘old fashioned’ and the ‘modern’ De- 
mocracy—Il. 12 88 2, 4, cp. VI(IV). 6 § 5, 14 § 7, §§ 11, 12: vir(v1). 4 881,2; 
5 88 3, 4. viri(v). §§ 10 and x. (406)—which Isocrates, in particular, is fond of 
using’. Hence follows the essentially original addition made by Aristotle 
to the Greek classification of forms of government, which he expressly 
claims as original vi(Iv). 1 §§ 8—11 (cp. 2. 1126, also vifiv]. 2 § 4 2. 1140 Ὁ, 
vivir]. 1 87 2. 1383 Ὁ, vui[v]. 12 §18 7. 1787), namely the accurate analysis 
of the principal forms of constitution, Oligarchy and Democracy in par- 
ticular, into their sub-species, and the estimate of the comparative merit of 
the latter, which leads him to assume not simply two but more exactly four 
forms of Democracy and Oligarchy from the most moderate and law-observ- 
ing species, which resemble Polity, down to the most unbridled and corrupt, 
which resemble Tyrannis, VI(IV). c. 4 f, VII(VI). cc. 4—7. Thus in contrast to 
Plato’s procedure in the Politicus and the Laws he certainly regards even 
the first and most law-observing of these forms as already a degeneration, 
though it stands still very near to Polity. But even amongst the mixed 
forms he employs a more exact mode of distinction, particularly to de- 
limitate spurious or mixed Aristocracies from Polities, the name of Aris- 
tocracy in its proper distinctive sense being reserved for what is really and 
truly such, Aristocracy pure and unmixed, the best constitution in the 
absolute sense: VI(IV). 7 §§ 2—4, 8 ὃ 9, cp. 2 § 1 . (1133), ὃ 4 (1141); 11. 6. 17 
(218), Iv(vu1). 11. 5 (849), also 2. (536) on III. 7. 3: for which an ideal 
Monarchy as the best form of all is at least conceivable: III. c. 13 7121. (595, 
597, 6o1), c. 17 2m, (677, 678); VI(IV). 2 8 1 ἢ 2. (1133, 1136—7), 10§ 4 x. 
comparing 2171. (521) on Il. 6. 1, (614) on 111. 14. 24, (633) on 111. 14. 2. But 
this, the only Monarchy which has any justification in the developed state, is 
not tied down to laws but is absolutely unqualified. Comp. /ztrod. p. 44 ff. 
The same sketch of the various constitutions had already been given by 
Aristotle, without specifying the sub-species, in the ic. Eth. VIII. το. 1—3:? 
indeed he had probably expounded it still earlier in one of his dialogues. 
For it is assuredly probable, if not certain, that when Isocrates, who is 
trying to maintain the old threefold division into Monarchy, Oligarchy and 
Democracy, as found in Herodotos’, makes a hit at those who, caring little for 
essential points, regard Democracy blended with Aristocracy, and Timocracy 


1 Comp. e.g. Isocr. VII. 15 ff. 3 But in such a way as to give Oli- 
2 The divergences which Oncken, p. garchy the meaning it has in Plato and 
158ff. believes he has discovered rest Aristotle. 
upon misapprehensions. 
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in the sense of government by property qualification, as separate forms 
(Panath. $8 131—133), he is attacking Aristotle. But Isocrates is not referring, 
as Henkel p. 46 #. 25 thinks, to the Evkzcs, which at that time unques- 
tionably was not yet published!; nor is there anything said in the Ezhzcs 
about a combination of Aristocracy and Democracy at all, much less as a 
special constitution. 

Van der Rest p. 415 f, criticizing the principle of classifying constitu- 
tions as normal and perverted which had been inherited by Aristotle from 
Socrates and Plato, says not without some reason: la science ne peut 
admettre une classification des gouvernements qui s’appuie, non pas sur le 
principe méme ou l’organisation des divers gouvernements, non pas sur leurs 
différences intrinsiques, mais sur la maniére dont usent du pouvoir ceux qui 
en sont revétus, sur les qualités morales-dont ils font ou non preuve dans 
Yexercice de leurs fonctions, c’est ἃ dire sur quelque chose de tout ἃ fait en 
dehors des constitutions mémes. However there is always this difference ; 
that certain constitutions by their essential organization may be adapted 
either to prevent such misuse, or on the other hand to call it into existence, 
sometimes indeed to render it inevitable. How else could the distinction 
between a despotism and a really free government be maintained? And is 
there not a difference in the ‘principle of the constitution itself’ between a 
constitution which really favours the rule of the masses and one which 
distributes power wisely? The conception of Plato and Aristotle may 
be untenable in this form, but there is something true underlying it. 
SUSEM. (533) 


EXCURSUS II. 


PITTACUS: III. 14. 10. 


In regard to the life of Pittacus, all that we either know with certainty, or 
may with some probability conjecture, amounts to very little, as Tépffer more 
particularly has recently shown in his Quaestiones Pisistrateae pp. 81—107 


1 Heitz in his continuation of K. O. 
Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, 
Geschichte der griech. Litt. τὰ ii p. 281 f. 
(cp. p. 245) is certainly of opinion that 
the Vicomachean Ethics owes its origin, 
in part at least, to pupils’ notes of lectures 
delivered by Aristotle during Plato’s life- 
time in the Academy: but see, as against 
this, Susemihl in Pdlologischer Fahres- 
bericht XLU. 1886, p. 4f. Another pos- 
sibility, which occurred to Oncken II p. 
160 f., is however by no means excluded : 
—if, that is, on other grounds we really 
must assume with Teichmiiller and Bergk 
that the polemic of Isocrates in the Pana- 
thenaicus 88 16—34 is directed against 


Aristotle and his friends, and that conse- 
quently after Plato’s death Aristotle paid 
a second visit to Athens from 344 to 342 
B.c. and lectured there in the Lyceum on 
rhetoric and poetry (see Susemihl Fahres- 
ber. XXX. 1883 p.4ff.). For this would 
make it at least possible that his lectures 
extended to ethics, and that Isocrates was 
informed of the subject-matter of these 
ethical lectures, and thus came to attack 
the part of them treating of politics in 88 
131—133 of the same pamphlet (the Pana- 
thenaicus). But we do not require such 
an altogether uncertain hypothesis, and 
therefore it would be better, I take it, to 


abstain from it. ὰ 


29-2 
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(Dorpat, 1886). He is said to have been allied to the Lesbian nobility through 
his wife, who was descended from the once princely house of the Penthilidae, 
VITI(V). το. 19 2. (1681) ; but on the father’s side he was not of Lesbian, but 
of Thracian descent (Duris Frag. 53 in Diog. Laert. 1. 74, Suidas). Yet whilst 
still in his vigorous manhood he attained great reputation. Mitylene was at 
that time torn with factions and Pittacus’ first political act seems to have 
been to bring about the fall of the tyrant Melanchros with the aid of the 
nobles, or at least that party of them which was headed by Antimenides and 
Kikis the brothers of Alcaeus the poet. Perhaps this also contributed to his 
election by the Mitylenaeans (presumably not long afterwards) to be their 
general in the war with the Athenian immigrants into the Troad, who under 
the leadership of Phrynon had conquered the Mitylenaean colony Sigeion. 
In this campaign, which proved disastrous to the Mitylenaeans, Alcaeus also 
took part. No mention is made of him on occasion of the expulsion of 
Melanchros, although according to Aristotle’s statement here he was after- 
wards chosen as the leader of the exiled nobles along with Antimenides. 
He himself describes his flight after a battle with the Athenians, in a poem 
addressed to his friend Melanippos (27. 32 in Herod. v. 95, Strabo XIII. p. 
600). The statement that Pittacus slew Phrynon in single combat (Strab. 
XIIL. 600, Plut. De Herod. malign. c. 15, Diog. Laert. Zc., Suidas) is very 
suspicious, as Topffer has shown: probably it did not originate long before 
Strabo’s time. At last peace was concluded in accordance with the decision 
of Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, and the Athenians retained Sigeion 
(Herod. and Strabo ZZ. cc., Apollodoros Fv. 78 in Diog. Laert. Z.c., Tépffer 
p- 86 ff.). But there was no cessation of the intestine feuds, in which Alcaeus 
largely increased his renown as a poet by the composition of his “ Faction 
songs,” στασιωτικά, as they are called (Strab. XLV. p. 617). The tyranny of 
Myrsilos, whose death Alcaeus celebrated in one of his poems, Frag. 20, 
probably falls within this period, although Strabo mentions him before 
Melanchros. At length the nobles themselves were banished, and when 
the exiles threatened to commence an attack, Pittacus was chosen Aesym- 
netes. He victoriously repulsed the invaders, taking Alcaeus prisoner; but 
he pardoned him (Heraclitus in Diog. Laert. 1. 76, Diod. 1X. 20) and permitted 
Antimenides also to return. He issued a general amnesty, and though he 
authorized a new division of the land he introduced no changes at all into 
the constitution, but only into the laws and courts of justice (see 11. 12 ὃ 13 
γι. 429). So completely was peace restored that several years before his 
death he was able to lay down his office. 

The fixed dates in his biography which are given, from the same original 
source, most fully in Diog. Laert. 1. 75, 79 and in Suidas, are based upon 
very arbitrary calculations. Nothing more was known about Pittacus and 
Alcaeus than what tradition and the poems of the latter had to tell about 
them, and that of course furnished very uncertain starting points for chro- 
nology. The only trustworthy date established by written evidence was due 
to the fact of Phrynon having previously won a victory at the Olympic games 
(viz. according to Julius Africanus, in 636), so that his name stood on record 
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in the corresponding list of victors. If I am right in my conjecture, he was 
reckoned as being 25 years old at that time and 50 when he conquered 
Sigeion, and Pittacus as being about ten years younger: hence the florudt 
(ἀκμή) of the latter, 2. 5. his fortieth year, perhaps also the beginning of the 
Sigeian war, was placed in the 42nd Olympiad; more precisely Ol. 42, 
2=611 B.C., which would make his birth fall in Ol. 32, 2=651. To the 
same 42nd Olympiad, but somewhat earlier probably, was next assigned the 
.fall of Melanchros. Those who wanted to bring in the single combat with 
Phrynon placed it half a decade later than the outbreak of the war, z.e. as 
Eusebius in the Armenian translation attests, Ol. 43, 3=6061. Now count- 
ing two decades from 611 we arrive at 591; and as it was important that two 
events which followed at no long interval, viz. the expulsion of the nobles and 
Pittacus’ appointment to be Aesymnetes, should be fixed here, a year earlier, 
592, was chosen for the one (the Parian Marble, 52. 36 as restored by A. 
SchGne ‘Researches into the life of Sappho’ in Sym. hil. Bonn. p. 755 ff.), 
and a year later, 590, for the other. Just as arbitrary was the assignment 
of ten years to Pittacus’ tenure of office and ten years more to the remainder 
of his life (Diog. Laert. 1. 75), whereby the year of his death became exactly 
Ol. 52, 3=570, and he was made to live just over 80 years, or between 80 
and 81 (Laert. Diog. 1. 79, where ἑβδομήκοντα must obviously be altered to 
ὀγδοήκοντα). Now this whole calculation in round numbers, decades and 
half-decades, may still be approximately correct; but it is quite possible 
that mistakes of more than ten years have crept in. Hence we must be con- 
tented, e.g. to place the Sigeian war in the latter part of the seventh century, 
some time after 636. Nor can we decide whether Alcaeus was younger than 
Pittacus, nor, if he was so, by how many years. About Antimenides we 
learn further, from a poem of Alcaeus addressed to him, of which the 
beginning has been preserved (77. 33), that he served in the Babylonian 
army. This must certainly have happened after his banishment which, 
though quite possibly previous to 592, can hardly have been earlier than 605 ; 
hence we are obliged to reject the conjecture of Otfried Miiller that he took 
part in the battle of Carchemish, B.c. 605; see his essay, ‘A brother of 
the poet Alcaeus fighting under Nebuchadnezzar,’ in Rhecx. Mus. for 1827, 
pp. 287—296. Miiller’s only reason on the other side, viz. that at the later 
date he would have been too old, is not valid; for there is nothing to con- 
tradict the supposition that he was a man of about fifty, or a little over, in 
590. Possibly Pittacus himself was no older in that year; for we must be 
content to place his birth somewhere about 650—64o, and that of Alcaeus 
still more vaguely, somewhere about 650—630. Hence Duncker is nearer 
the truth when he remarks of. cé¢. VI. p. 281; “Antimenides may have taken 
part in Nebuchadnezzar’s Syrian campaigns, or in his conflicts with Pharaoh 


1 The text of Suidas (5s. v. Πιττακόθ) with a full stop, in place of a comma, 
καὶ τῇ μβ΄ ὀλυμπιάδι Médayxpov τὸν τύί after ἀνεῖλε. If this be done, Suidas does 
pavvov Μιτυλήνης ἀνεῖλε. καὶ ᾧΦρύνωνα τοὶ contradict Eusebius. This too has 
στρατηγὸν ᾿Αθηναίων πολεμοῦντα umep roG ~—s been correctly remarked by Topffer p. 
Σιγείου μονομαχῶν ἀπέκτεινε δικτύῳ περ- 55 f. 
βαλὼν αὐτόν should be thus punctuated, 
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Hophra, or in the taking of Jerusalem.” Moreover, as Alcaeus himself tells 
us that he reached Egypt (77. 106 in Strabo 1. p. 37), which was no doubt 
during his exile, it would appear that he at any rate was exiled for several 
years. SUSEM. (626) Cp. now Rhein. Mus. XLU. 1887, p. 140 ff 
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Ol. 32,2 Pittacus born B.C. 651 
Ol. 36 Phrynon aetat. 25 victor 636 
Ol. 42 Downfall of the tyrant Melanchros 
Ol. 42,2 Pittacus floruit, aetat. 40 6 
Phrynon aetat. 50 conquers Sigeion ies 
Ol]. 43,3 Phrynon slain in single combat by Pittacus 606 
Ol. 47 Expulsion of the Lesbian nobles 592 
Ol. 47,2 Pittacus aetat. 60 501 
Ol. 47,3  Pittacus made Aesymnetes 590 
Ol. 50 Pittacus resigns his office 580 
Ol. 52,3 Pittacus dies, aetat. 81 570 


EXCURSUS III. 
FRAGMENTA VATICANA RESCRIPTA. 


The printing of B. III was almost completed when a very praiseworthy 
piece of work was published: in the Rhecnisches Museum for 1887, vol. XLII 
p. 102 ff. G. Heylbut communicated to the world his collation of twelve 
leaves of a palimpsest in the Vatican library (gr. 1298) containing the fol- 
lowing passages of the Poldtics : 1275 a 13—b 33, 1276 Ὁ 17—1277 b 1, 1278 
a 24—1281 a 37, 1286 b 16—1288 Ὁ 37, 1290 a 36—1292 b 20. Notwith- 
standing their great age! the fragments, which we denote by fr., abound 
in more or less serious blunders of every kind, which need not be fully 
recorded in the critical notes?» The gain accruing to the text is next to 
nothing: at 1278 a 34 they confirm Perizonius’ conjecture ἀστῶν, at 1287 
a 34 my rejection of καὶ, and that is all. No one need be surprised at 
this when he reflects on the extraordinary accuracy which marks P%, 
the principal codex of the family I, although it is, comparatively speaking, 
so recent®. For the definite separation between the two recensions II! and 


1 Heylbut pronounces the writing to be 
ofthe tenth century. Accentsare very rare, 
but not altogether absent ; iota adscrip- 
tum is written or omitted at random; 
etacism is very frequent; there are no 
pauses between the words except at the 
end of a paragraph. 

2 It will be found that of some 400 
readings cited by Heylbut 59 record the 


partial illegibility of the palimpsest ; 79 
consist in the retention of ν ἐφελκυστι- 
xév; 81 are blunders of spelling (including 
etacism); there are 9 cases of ditto- 
graphy, 11 of omission through homoeo- 
teleuton and 14 of words or letters 
omitted through other causes. 

3 Namely, of xiv century, four centu- 
ries later than fr. 
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II? was brought about, as I have shown}, in the sixth or seventh century 
while the manuscript of which these fragments have been preserved, was 
copied from an original of an earlier date than that separation. So far 
it may be compared with the manuscript which Julian used; but with this 
difference, that of the two subsequent recensions Julian’s MS apparently 
more nearly resembled Π' than II”, while the case is just the opposite with 
the newly recovered fragments. That is to say, apart from the two readings 
above mentioned it shares in general both the merits and the faults of 1 
and of 11. Consequently, as I am bound to state in reply to Heylbut, it is 
not of the slightest importance for deciding the question, whether on the 
average the text is better preserved in II! or 1% On the contrary, the 
reasons which have led me to infer that Π' has retained the true reading (or 
traces of the true reading) somewhat oftener and in more important cases? 
than ΠἜ, and must therefore in all more or less indifferent cases retain the 
advantage over it, remain, now that the palimpsest has been made known, 
exactly the same as they were before. More than this I have never 
asserted. 

But besides, Heylbut has made no complete enumeration of the read- 
ings in which the fragments agree with II’, or with I?: sometimes too, 
where he records such agreement, his statement is not quite precise enough 
to make clear the actual state of the case. Thus he tells us, “1276 Ὁ 30 διο 
“with 112, 1281 a 35 f exovra...yruynv placed after φαυλον with II’, 1287 a 11 
“eva mavrov εἰναι with I, a 32 0 vous νομὸς as Julian reads, 1288 a 2 vopev 
“oyrwy as II?”: whereas in the fourth of these passages IT! also agrees with 
Julian, and in the other four it is not I’, but only I M§ (or in the last 
passage I P}), from which fr. diverge. If Heylbut chose to adopt this pro- 
cedure (viz. to make divergence from I Ms equivalent to divergence from II’), 
he should in all fairness have set down to the credit of I the readings in 
which the fragments agree with TM? only ; namely, 1278 b 22 πολιτειας, 1280 Ὁ 5 
διακονουσιν, 1287. Ὁ 13 ερχομενων. The second of these three erroneous 
readings is of some interest : for while a codex so late as P? has not got 
beyond the first stage of corruption, διακοποῦσιν for διασκοποῦσιν, the frag- 
ment as well asT M’ had already converted this into διακονοῦσινϑ., Still more 
interesting is 1292 a 3, where M® has the true reading with IT’, while the fright- 
fully corrupt reading which, as we now see, already stood in the palimpsest 
was also found in I, and originally also in P! At 1287 a 33 Γ Π’ rightly 
have γράμματα, fr. has γράμμα with M* Pl. The statement “1286 b 17 peré- 
BadXov with II?” is quite misleading : for here it is only P? that has μετέβαλον 
at all, at least we cannot determine the reading of f. At 1278 a 36 the order 
of the words in fr. is the same as in P! and corr. P4, i.e. a branch of 1. 

1 In my critical edition p. xIv. Cp. _ series of similar passages. 
above, p. 2, 22. I. 3 See above p. 76 7. (1). We know 
2 A reference to a single passage may that P} was copied quite at the end of 
suffice, 11. 2 § 6, 1261 a 39 ff, where the fifteenth century: for on the last 
TI? affords an especially deterrent ex- page but one the scribe, Demetrios Chal- 


ample: cp. Quaest. crit. coli. p. 360 f. _kondylas, records the births of his chil- 
I can with the greatest ease supply a dren from the year 1484 to the year r5o01. 
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Remarkable, too, is the reading at 1291 a 39, if Heylbut’s statement is accu- 
rate: for in that case fr. have βουλευόμενον with ΠῈ and κρινοῦν with M1. 
Heylbut’s omission to annotate a number of readings in which fr. agree 
with ΠΙ or 1’, as the case may be, is evidently intentional: but on his own 
principles he should have added “with M2” in the following cases ; 1276 
Ὁ 334, 1277 a 20, 1278 Ὁ 19, 1281 a 3, 1288 a 29, 1292 Ὁ 9 (ειπαμεν); 
and “with ΠῚ’ in the following ; 1276 Ὁ 36, 1279 ἃ 25 (ro πολιτευμα), 1280 
b 4 (εξει), 1287 Ὁ 41, 1288 a 23. 

Leaving out of account the circumstance that fr. usually write οὐθεὶς and 
γίγνεσθαι with IT, on the basis of an exact calculation made by me the case 
stands as follows: fr. agree with I? against ΠΙ 62 times; 15 times rightly, 
16 times wrongly, while 31 cases are doubtful or impossible to decide: 
whereas fr. agree with II! 27 times, 20 times rightly and only 4 times 
wrongly with 3 cases doubtful or not to be decided. The correctness of 
the calculation that I' has retained the true text oftener than Π2 cannot be 
better brought before us. Moreover the right reading in fr. at 1275 a 27 av 
φαιη is undoubtedly derived from M1. And if we now take into account 
the cases mentioned above where fr. have the right or the wrong reading in 
agreement with a part only of the family II’, even this makes but very little 
change in favour of TI. 

Assuredly we ought not to reckon amongst the doubtful cases 1278 Ὁ 2of. 
φύσει μέν ἐστιν ὁ ἄνθρωπος ζῷον πολιτικόν : on the contrary there can be no 
doubt that II? fr. are wrong in omitting the article. That by Aristotelian 
usage it might in itself be dispensed with, would never have been doubted 
even apart from the parallel passages which Heylbut adduces; but un- 
fortunately Heylbut has left out the three closest parallels, which are alone 
sufficient to decide the case: 1253 a 7 διότι πολιτικὸν ζῷον ὁ ἄνθρωπος, Eth. 
Nic. 1097 Ὁ 11 φύσει πολιτικὸν ὁ ἄνθρωποςϑ, 1169 Ὁ 18 πολιτικὸν yap ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος. [Moreover ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΣ may be for ἅνθρωπος, as Stéhr suggests.*] 

On the other hand in the above calculation καὶ εἰ or κἂν εἰ, and in most 
cases the order of the words, have been regarded as doubtful. Yet as a 
matter of fact we may hold it more probable that Aristotle everywhere 
wrote κἂν et. Again no one of course will dispute the fact that he frequently 
places the attribute after the substantive and repeats the article as in rijs 
πόλεως τῆς ἀρίστης : but precisely because this occurs often enough, we must 


bs. Similarly with the eight passages 
1275 b 32, 1280 b 34, 1286 b 24, 1288 


1 It is a mere accident that ΜΆ here 
agrees with II?, With the copyist of M® 


no other fault is so frequent as the omis- 
sion of words in consequence of an ho- 
moeoteleuton: here too it is he, no doubt, 
who is to blame, and not his original. 

2 Besides the 51 passages noted below 
in which II? fr. agree against II! there 
are τι others where the text with which 
Heylbut collated fr., viz. Susem.’, agrees 
with II’ against II’, viz. 1275 ἃ 28 f., 
12774 12,420,424, 1270 8 2 ἴ., 1280b5, 
1288 a 16 (in which cases II' omits words), 
also 1277 a 23, [2808 24, 1291 Ὁ 27, 1292 


b 27, 1290 Ὁ 19, 1201 a 39, Ὁ 6, 1292 
b 14 in which fr. may be assumed (from 
Heylbut’s silence) to agree with Susem.3, 
i.e. with ΠῚ as against II?: adding these 
8 to the 19 noted below we get 27 
readings in which II fr. are agreed as 
against II’. 

3 See Rassow Forschungen tuber die 
Nikom. Ethik. (Weimar, 1874) p. 54. 

4 See Commentationes Philologicae 
(Monachii, 1891) p. 98. 
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feel some scruples about accusing the author of the recension 1! (which, as 
the figures above show, is on the average the better and more careful) with 
such confidence as to exclude all doubt, of having three times intentionally 
altered it 1260 Ὁ 23 ἢ, 1288 a 39, 1331 a 5. Just as little do I hold the 
case to be decided, or even possible to decide, by Heylbut’s examples at 1280 
asf.) and 1288 a 13f2 Those which he adduces in favour of μία ἀρετὴ 1277 
a 1 have certainly somewhat more weight. However I have made it a rule 
as regards the order of the words, so far as it is of any importance, quietly 
to follow everywhere the class of manuscripts which is, on the average, the 
better, in order to limit as much as possible the editor’s own subjective 
leanings : but I have no objection if in the future another editor, bolder than 
I am, prefers to attempt a decision of each case upon its merits, so long as 
he only refrains from the wish to deduce theories as to the order of words in 
Aristotle from a text like this preserved to us by a bifurcate tradition. 
Otherwise the matter is without significance and not worth contesting. 
And lastly I fail to see what right Heylbut has to prohibit Aristotle from 
using two alternative forms μόναρχος and μονάρχης : one should have learnt 
by now to guard against the endeavour after uniformity of this sort. 

In my third edition I did not, at 1278 Ὁ 22, bracket the words οὐκ ἔλαττον, 
my reason being the observed fact that words are more often omitted by I! 
than added by J? without justification. But now it appears that fr. agree 
with I in rejecting these two words; and not only so, but Heylbut has 
proved that they are untenable*, On the other hand, at 1278 b 31 the ye 
inserted after ἀρετῆς by P?-3 fr. deserves perhaps to be accepted, and at 
1292 Ὁ 15 I shall without hesitation replace τοὺς in the text with P?'? fr. Ald. 
Bk., as here the sense favours the article. SUSEM. 

Heylbut’s collation with the text of Susem.? is as follows (words and 
letters in brackets being such as are illegible) : 

1275 a 15 evyeypappevous | 19 yap | ἀπλως: ἃ is added above the line | 21 
ἐστιν | 22 μαλον | 24 εἰσιν | 26 αοριστος: o added above the line | 33 (0 pev) | 
34 (Ae)yopevous | 39 (pas..-ovcas); there is only room for about Io letters; 
probably the copyist omitted ras δὲ προτέρας 

1275 Ὁ 4 (vat...exaornv) πολιτει(αν S10) περ(ολεχθεις) | 5 ἐστιν | 7 ev omitted | 
ὃ δικαζουσιν | 10 αλλοις addas | II τῆς erepas | 12 κρινουσιν | 13 (του) [ 15 ἐστιν] 
adda | 16 βουλεσθαι with I? | 19 βουλευτικης ἡ κριτικῆς | 20 (mpos)...21 (ορι- 


1 In favour of φαῦλοι κριταὶ, the order 
of II? fr., Heylbut quotes 1282 a 16, 70. 
vul. 11 § 3, 161 a 37 ἐπεὶ δὲ φαῦλος 
κοινωνὸς ὁ ἐμποδίξζων κτλ, Nic. Eth. τ. 3 
8 5, 1094 Ὁ 28 ἀγαθὸς κριτής. 

2 For the less usual order of II? fr., 
ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν, Heylbut cites 1259 
b 37, £277 Ὁ 27, 1284 a 2, 1317 b 2. 
Comp. 1255 Ὁ 8 with Οὐδ. xole. 

3 They are 1276 b 32, 1277 ἃ το, b 18, 
1322 a 8, a 26. 

4 Heylbut points out that ἔλαττον 
denotes a less sum, or something less in 
number, time or space: e.g. mAelous-— 


ἐλάττους VII(VI). 3 § 3, 1318 a 26: ἐξ 
ἐλαττόνων els ἑξακοσίους ἦλθεν, VIIT(V). 
6 ὃ 3, 1305 b 12: οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἑξαμήνους, 
οἱ δὲ δι ἐλάττονος (sc. χρόνου) ποιοῦσι τὰς 
ἀρχάς VI(IV). 15 § 1, [2094 6: οὐ γὰρ 
ἔλαττον διέστηκεν IV(VII). 3 § 2, 13258 
28. Whereas the sense required in the 
passage in question is that invariably 
expressed by οὐχ ἧττον, οὐδὲν ἧττον, the 
opposite of which is πολὺ yrrov=much 
less easily, e.g. VI{IV). 11 § 11, 1296 5. 
At vill(v). 8 § 7, 1308a 18, ἧττον is 
parallel to οὐ yap ὁμοίως ῥᾷδιον. 
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ζονται) dy | 23 emt...ccov twice over | 24 παμππους | 25 απορουσιν | 27 εἰρωνευ- 
opovos | 29 ὑπὸ τῶν twice over | λαρισσοποιους, but just before λαρισαιους | 30 
ἐστιν | 31 διορισμος | 32 και yap ovde 

1276 Ὁ 18 ημη corrected from ἡμῖν | 21 τωδε | 23 rwexwrrny τοιαυτὴν | 
24 8n(Aov) | 25 (apern)s | 26 (epyov eor)w | 27 (των) | 29 eorw, then κοινωνία 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν is omitted | 30 διο with P! 11? | πολιίτου mpos) | 31 ἐστιν | 32 a(perny) | 
33 tov δ᾽... τελείαν is omitted with Μ ΠΣ | 34 evdexer(as) | πολι(την) | 35 (καθην) | 
36 ἀλλὰ is omitted with I [ἐστιν | 39 avrov | π(οιειὴν | 40 emesde as I? | 
(παν)τας 

1277 ἃ 1 ει(η)μ(ιαγαρετη as II? | (καλι | 2 (σπουδαιου πο)λιτ(ουδ)ει | 3 (avay- 
καιον εἰναι τ)η(ν) | πόλιν τὴν] πολίτην | ayaO(ov advvaroy εἰ μη) | 5 (τησπου)δαια] 
6 (πολις womep (wor) | Ψυχίη εκ) | 8 κτήσεις | 9 ανοποίων | 15 αγαθονειναι 
as II’ | 16 φρονημον | 17 λεγουσιν | 18 ευρηπιδὴς φησιν | 19 κομψ as TI? | 20 εἰδε- 
αὐτὴ as II’ | 21 eorw | 22 ἀπλως ay em as I? | 24 πινὴν ] 29 ἀμφω επαιουν 
Tore | 32 τουντευθεν as II? | 33 ἐστιν | 39 τουνομαυτους as TT? 

1278 a 29 τουνοθους | ois in πολλοις Over an erasure | 30 adda | 31 ολιγ(αν..) 
θρωπιαν, between y and 6 room for four letters | 32 δοχλίου ka)ra | 34 ἀστων | 
36 wonep...38 μετεχὼων comes after 40 συνοικουντῶν eorw as in P! corr. P4 

1278 Ὁ I ἐστιν | ex τῶν εἰρημενων with I? | 3 κακεινος ov with I? | 8 caver with 
I? | after τινες an erasure of half a line | 9 eorw| 10 κυριος | 11 δεστιν | 
12 δοιον | 14 δεκαι | 16 συνεστῆκεν | 19 δὴ with TI? | 21 o is omitted with 
TI? 22 περι αλληλων πολιτείας opeyovrar* | 24 ἐστιν repos | 25 πασιν | 26 και... 
κοινωνίαν between αὐτου and tows as II! | 28 ὑπερβαλη | 29 κακοπαθιαν | 31 γε 
after apyns | 40 ἢ <ei> omitted | 41 womep with I? 

1279 a 2 παιδοτρειβην | 13 τὸ Kewou | 15 ἀρχ(ουσινοσακλ)αιροις | 16 apyas: 
x above the line | 19 oderepov] σ above the line | 22 eorw | ἐπι(σκεψασθαι)} 
23 εἰσιν | 25 διωρισθεισων | ro πολιτευμα with II! | 26 σημαινει...πολιτευμα is 
omitted | (S)eer | 28 (o)ray | (moos | 31 (q}rou | 32 (Be) | 33 (Fay) | 34 (amo- 
βλεπουσαν...τὴν)ὴ δὲ τῶν οντων μεν] 35 δίε evos αρισ)τοκρατιαν | 37 οτανδετο | 
38 (κλαλειίται το) | (πασων...δευλο)γως | 39 μεν is omitted 

1279 Ὁ 2 πληθίει) yeyverar | 6 εστιν | ὃ (το) των | 14 εστιν | (μη δε re) | 
15. καταληπειν | 16 εστιν [ 20 ειε(νοι) [23 συμβαινηι | 26 καντις [ 28 προσ- 
ἀγορευει | 34 the line ends with πο, the next begins rea: either λι is omitted, 
or it was written above. There is no trace of it. | 38 δια is omitted | 39 γιγ- 
νεσθαι | 40 δημυκρατεια 

1280 a I apywow | 10 πᾶν τὸ: παντα | 14 αφερουσιν | 15 φαυλοι κριται with 
Π5 | 19 ομολογουσιν | 20 διαλεχθεν omitting το | κρινουσιν | 22 νομιζουσιν] 
ομιζουσι Over an erasure | 24 ελευθεριοι: the first « above the line | 26 pere- 
xovow | 29 εκατον μνὼν | eceveyxavra with II? | 31 povov evexey with I? | 
33 εστιν | 36 τυρηννοι | 37 €or 

1280 b I rov is omitted with II! | αδικος : « above the line | 4 εξει with 
I! | αδικησωσιν | 5 Saperns | διακονουσιν with TMS |8 yeyverar| 9 anode | 
10 συμμαχων | II λυκοῴρον | 17 πολεσιν | Sovder | 23 που | 26 οἰκειαι | σφι(σὴν | 
28 δοξειεν | 30 ἡ πολις οὐκ ἐστιν with II? | 34 yeveow | 35 καὶ] ἡ | 40 den 

1281 a 1 χάριν is omitted | 3 χαριν with I? | 5 μετεστιν | τ(οι)ς | 6 μειζοσιν] 


* sept with M8 II”, πολιτειας with ΓΜ5, οὐκ ἔλαττον omitted with II). 
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7 (πολιτικηναρ)ετην | vmepexovow | 10 Aeyovow | 16 ἂν is omitted with PII?| 
17 χρη with II? | wads | λειῴθεντων | 21 τουτῶν | 23 κρειττ(ω)ν | 24 δικαιοναρχειν 
with πῆι ν in apyew above the line | 26 eorw | 27 πανταφαυλα with ΠΗ] 
28 δικαία with ΠΡ] 35 exovra...36 ψυχην after φαυλον with PT? 

1286 Ὁ 17 pereBaddov with M«II? | 18 αἰσχροκερδιαν | 21 γίγνεσθαι | 24 γιγνο- 
pevev | 26 τουτο ραιδιον | 31 και is omitted with I | 33 φυλαξαι | 34 βασιλέα 
τὸν τοιοῦτον is omitted with 11! | 40 συρακοσιοις 

1287 ἃ 2 εφεστηκεν | 4 βασιλειας | 5 οτον | 7 ἐστιν | 9 ἐστιν | mavra | 11 eva 
παντῶν εἰναι With PHI? | 16 ομοιως τοινυν καὶ as II? | οὐδεν | 25 παιδευσας with 
I? | 26 εφιστησιν | 29 τὸν νοῦν μόνους] τους vopous | 31 apxovras διαστρεφει as 
TI? | 32 διαφθείρει is omitted as in TI? | o vous νομὸς with Πὶ Julian | 33 ypaupa 
with MSP! | 34 καὶ is omitted | 37 καμνοντας is corrected from oxapvovras | 
38 emnptav | 40 θεραπιαν 

1287 b4 0 yap vopos | § rw κατα | 6 (κατα) | τω κατα | 8 υφαυτου | 10 κατασ- 
τήσει | 11 πότερον | (av)np | 13 ἐστιν | ἐρχομενων with Τ' ΜΡ | 16 εἰσιν | 17 αρξειν] 
19 ἐπειδὴ with Il? | περιλιῴθηναι | 24 α(λλο)τι | 26 τισως with I! 27 (βε)λτιον 
woe τις (δυοιν) ομμασίι και δυσιὺὴν | 28 ποσιν | 29 povapyor with ΠΗ | 32 ποιησου- 
ow | δὲ is omitted | 37 ἐστιν | δεσποτον with TI? | βασιλευτὸν with HW? | 41 ye 
γνεται τα παρα vow with Tt 

1288 a 2 νομων ovrwy with MSII?| 5 εἰ is omitted | 6 ποτερον | 8 eri | 
πεῴυκεν [13 πεῴυκεν evyryverOar as Π', omitting καὶ ἐν | πολιτικον with II" | 
14 ἀρχεσθαι καὶ apxew with ΠἪῈ| after καταξιαν dittography; διανεμοντον 
καταξιαν, then diavepovra | 15 azopors with TI? | 17 (rocov)rov w(c)@ | 18 Bact- 
λεικὸν | 21 εἰτε for ore | 23 παντηι with I! | 24 καὶ is omitted | 26 πεφυκεν] 
29 κατα pepos ewat TovTov adda amAws with I? | 30 mporepov | 31 after ἡ συμ- 
ῴερει dittography ; ταῖς πολεσιν ἡ συμφερει [τισιν | 33 δαναγκαιον | 34 ap- 
parently οἰκονουμενηις | 35 τινσυμπαντῶν | 39 τῆς πολεως τῆς αριστης with 
I? | 41 worecrat 

1288 Ὁ 1 παιδια | 3 δητουτων | wo(As)recas | τι(να πεφυίκε γιγν)εσ(θαιτ) 
ροπον | 5 δη | 9 αριστοτελους πολιτικων :γ: in the margin by the same hand 


.A. [fol. 302” begins with this heading] | 11 γιγνομένας : the second y scratched 


T 

out | 14 καλιστα | κεχορημενωι | 16 epyov with II | deav | 18 μηθεν | 19 eorw 
with 1? | 23 ἐστιν | 24 apporrovoa with II? | 26 re ἀπλως και τὴν is omitted | 
31 συμβεβηκεν | 35 ws | 36 λεγουσιν 

1290 a 36 ομοιοις : the second ¢ above the line | ovdes 

1290 b-2 δοταν | πολλους with I? | § φασιν | 8 ere instead of επει | πλείονα 
μορια with TI? | 11 δημοσι | 12 τούτωι | τῆμαις | 15 δημος | ovovay as II? | 
17 εστιν [19 Sorav | 21 πολιτειαι or modcrecav | mAclous...airiav is omitted | 
24 πασαν exew with I? | 25 μεν is omitted as II? | 29 δη | εἰδημονον | 33 πλει, 
no trace of ὦ | ravrov | 35 ληῴθωσιν | 37 Se | 39 ovyxnte | μερων with Π5] 
40 εστιν | καλλουμενοι 

1291 a 4 δαγοραιον | καὶ καὶ τὰς ὠνὰς is omitted | 6 καπηλιας | 7 ovdev | ἐστιν 
ἀναγκαῖον as TI? | 11 φησιν] 13 Tovrov tous [.18 μαλον | 20 αποδιδωσιν | 21 
anropevoy as Π2ὸ6| 22 τετταρσιν | 27 δικαστικης corrected from δικασ- 
τηκης | 29 ovbev | yap before διαφερει with Πὶ | 33 ἀναγκαίων μοριον τῆς πόλεως 
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with I? | 34 o with I’, not ὅπερ | ογδον | 39 βουλευομενον with T2* | 41 πο- 
λεσιν | γινεσθαι | δικαιος 

1291 Ὁ 3 αὐτους: s above the line | 4 και τεχνίτας twice | 12 καθιστασιν | Kat 
Soxovew twice | Ι4 εἰσιν | 15 eorw Ϊ διμοκρατειας | 17 λεγωμενων | 21 χρημα- 
τιστικον | 22 αλιευτικον: the first « above the line | εκαστα : τα above the line| 
27 αμῴοτερον | ετερου | 30 δημοκρατεια | εστιν | 32 υπαρχειν | 34 μαλιστεστιν 

1292 a 3 τὸ πᾶσι μετεῖναι] ταλλαμεν εἰναι with TP! | 17 rovovros | δημος as 
II? | 22 map’ is omitted | 23 δειμαγωγοι | 24 εἰσιν | 29 προσκλησιν with ΠῚ] 
30 apxe | 32 εστιν Ι 33 εκαστα Or εκαστον | 34 εστιν | 36 ουθεν 

1292 b I μακρων with II'| 3 ποιωσιν [ 5 οταν wats [ 9 τελευτεας | εἰπαμεν 
with Π2 δημοκρατίαις ev ταις is omitted | 10 καλουσιν | 13 between κατα and 
τους room for 3 letters | δὲ after δια is omitted | 14 πολιτενεσθαι δε δημοτικως | t 
15 κατα τους vopous | 17 τουτο δε | 19 adda ayanwowt 


* Apparently κρινοῦν with IP; this at least is the inference to be drawn from 
Heylbut’s silence. 

+ Apparently ἔθος with ΠῚ; Heylbut is silent. 

} [It should be observed that considerable alterations have been made in Heylbut’s 
annotation of the readings (see p. 456): also that 1280 ἃ 29 εἰσενεγκαντα is given as 
the reading at any rate of II? and presumably of fr. (εισεναγκαντα Heylbut).] 
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In Mr Newman’s edition I. p. VII. f. 11. p. LIV. there recurs, although in a 
much milder form, Heylbut’s assertion already refuted by me in Jahrd. /. 
Philol. cxxv. p. 801 ff., and in Excursus 111. above, that I seek to base 
the text of Aristotle’s Politics primarily on Π', and especially on ΓΤ. Mr 
Newman writes: 

“Susemihl bases his text in the main on the first family, and especially 
on I, but he frequently adopts readings from the second.” 

Now even in my first edition, in which as in the second I certainly too 
often followed I!, I have nevertheless already said at p. XXXII. : 

“quanquam ex eo, quod dixi, satis apparet ita nobis traditum esse hoc 
Aristotelis opus similiter atque complura alia, ut non nisi mixtam ex utraque 
codicum familia recensionem perficere hodie queamus, tamen in hac mixtura 
artis criticae regulas diligentius, quam adhuc factum sit, esse adhibendas 
periti omnes concedent. Quod ut fiat, ipsius vetustae translationis verba... 
cum libris affinibus Graecis (sunt) conferenda, deinde guaerendum, uli 
huius ubi alterius familiae lectiones praestent: ubicumgue autem aeque 
bonam sententiam utraeqgue praebent, vulgata semper recensio alteri est 
posthabenda.” 

Here it is stated, that in my judgment any one who wished a priori 
to make the recension II! the basis of the text would proceed just as 
perversely as any one who does, or as if any one were to do, the like with 
112; that on the contrary in the main each case must be decided on its 
merits: guaerendum, ubi huius ubi alterius familiae lectiones praestent, and 
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only afterwards in all these cases in which on material grounds (I might 
have added “and on linguistic grounds”) a decision is impossible, that 
family must be followed which in the greater number of determinable cases 
and at the same time in essential matters has more frequently preserved the 
true text or the traces of the true text, i.e. according to my opinion and my 
figures the family I. The accuracy of this computation I have already 
endeavoured to establish statistically against Heylbut for those passages 
which are contained in the Vatican palimpsest: but I will not spare myself 
the pains of a similar demonstration as against Newman in respect to 
Books 1. and II. which he has edited. I must however prefix one or two 
observations, although entering as little as possible upon a special con- 
troversy. 

I gladly acknowledge, that Newman has adopted as against Bekker 
many readings from Π'. In spite of this, he cannot be wholly acquitted of 
a certain prejudice in favour of Π2, as some examples will hereafter show. 
In addition to this there is a particular circumstance which disturbs his 
impartiality. He believes that the text of the Po/ztics has been transmitted 
in an excellent condition, and has therefore a strong dislike to conjectural 
emendations, so that in order to avoid one he prefers to adopt explanations 
implicitly containing an absurdity which but for this prepossession could not 
possibly have escaped a man of his discernment. A truly deterrent example 
of this sort is to be found for instance at 1272 Ὁ 38. Hence wherever a 
reading in Il, however convincing on other grounds, cannot be retained 
without the help of a conjecture, though it may be the slightest change 
in the world, this is sufficient for him to condemn it. But the truth 
of Spengel’s dictum, that the Po/i¢zcs has come down to us in a state legible 
on the whole but very corrupt in particular passages, can be shown a friori 
by the consideration that shoals of mistakes in IP are corrected by means of 
tl? and those in ΠΔ by means of !; whence it follows that in each 
of the two families the original is preserved with but very moderate fidelity. 
Who can rationally assume that the original is well preserved where the two 
families agree, and not rather that a quantity of errors lurk in both? Further 
Mr Newman has allowed himself to be misled by an assertion of Ditten- 
berger’s, to me incomprehensible, into the belief that all the good readings 
found only in the “Vetusta translatio,” or in a single codex, are mere 
conjectures: whereas this opinion, partially true perhaps of P! and Ar,, 
for the rest is certainly true only of the “deteriores” of the family II? (=I), 
I ask any one just to consider the not unimportant class of readings to 
be derived solely from T or from P! and P* (corr.), and soberly to put the 
question: Do these really look like Byzantine emendations made (say) since 
the 11th century? And if he is not convinced by this, let him further ask 
himself: Ifthe Byzantines had thus handled the text, then along with this 
after all but moderate number of good emendations should we not find 
a far greater number of attempts at emendation, i.e. of sheer corruptions, 
common to all our sources of the text? But yet apart from such general 
considerations how else is the excellence of an old manuscript to be demon- 
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strated, unless it be one so preeminently excellent as e.g. Α" of the Rhetoric 
and Poefic, or Σ in Demosthenes, or Tin Isocrates? Otherwise it might even 
be maintained, that the 70 odd passages, where ΚΡ alone presents right 
readings in the MWicomachean Ethics, are after all only good conjectures. 
If this cannot rationally be imagined, and if it is just as certain that the pair 
of right readings lately found in the Vatican fragments are traces of a good 
tradition, the same view is, in most cases, just as decidedly to be taken 
where not all, but only single representatives of the recension I}, or of the 
better class of II?, present us with the true text. And then it tells decisively 
in favour of II!, that while these cases are not quite rare in II’, in I? they are 
almost zero. I am here obliged to repeat what I have put together in my 
third edition p. x11. ff. [cp. above p. 74 f. zofes] on this matter : 

“soli Τ' libro debemus praeter 1260a 4 ἀρχόντων καὶ has rectas lectiones: 
1258b 40 Xapnridn, 1260 Ὁ 41 εἷς ὁ τῆς, 1266 Ὁ 2 δ᾽ ἤδη, 1271 ἃ 20 κἂν (μὴν Π; 
partem veri vidit Busseus), 1276a 33 ἔθνος ἐν, 1282 ἃ 27 μέγιστα, 1285a 7 
αὐτοκράτωρ, 1331 a 42 ἔνια δὲ, 1336 ἃ 34 σπουδασομένων (aut σπουδασθησομένων, 
quod praebet P5), 35 κατὰ, 1296 ἃ 8 συστάσεις (ut videtur), b 38 πλήθει, 1320 Ὁ 
9 τὴν Ταραντίνων ἀρχήν, 15 τῆς αὐτῆς ἀρχῆς, 1321 ἃ 12 ὁπλιτικὴν, 1303 ἃ 24 ἐγγὺς 
ὃν (an ἐγγίζον), 1311 a 6 χρημάτων (ut videtur), 

solis T Ῥό has: 1328a 5 παρὰ, 1336a 6 εἰσάγειν, 1340a 16 δῆλον ὅτι δεῖ, 
1321 Ὁ 29 τὰ om., 1322 Ὁ 36 προσευθύνας (3), 1306 Ὁ 39 καὶ om. : 

solis Τ' et pr. P? 1259 Ὁ 28 δὲ: 

solis T p! 1265 a 16 mapa, 1272 Ὁ 39 καθ᾽ αὑτὸ : 

solis Τ' et corr. P! 1278 Ὁ 22 παρ᾽: 

solis T Ar. 1289 Ὁ 38 πολέμους : 

solis ΓΡό Ar. 1336a 5 δὲ: 

solis T ΒΡ 1303 Ὁ 31 τὰ: 

solis Τ' Ald. corr.1 P? 1332. 33 τῷ: 

solis © Ar. corr. P? 1335 a 26 σώματος: 

solis Γ p? 1254. 10 ἁπλῶς (ἁπλῶς ὅλως Μ' Pl, ὅλως cet.). 

Neque fas esse censeo in tali rerum condicione 1260b 20 et 1280a 29 
codicum servatorum lectionibus of κοινωνοὶ et μνῶν multo illas exquisitiores et 
pleniores coloris Aristotelei postponere, quas suppeditat translatio, οἰκονόμοι 
et ταλάντων... 

E solo P! has...depromere licet rectas scripturas: 1257 a 40 ἐπιβαλόντων 
(nisi idem habuit ΤΠ), 1259a 13 ἐλαιουργείων, 1278 ἃ 36 sqq. rectum ordinem 
(corr), Ὁ 4 κἀκείνης corr.) (nisi potius retinendum est κἀκεῖνος), 1286 Ὁ 17 
μετέβαλον (nisi idem habuit etiam ΤΠ), 1287 Ὁ 38 βασιλικόν, 1328 a 5 ἀπάγχεαι, 
1335 Ὁ 20 γενομένων, 1338 Ὁ 4 πρότερον corr.}, 1340 Ὁ 30 παιδίων, 1299 Ὁ 24 
ἑτέρων pr., 1314 8. 35 τὸ ποιεῖν (9): 

6 50115 Pl et Ar. has: 1263 Ὁ 4 τὸ, 1280} 19 εἴησαν: 

e solis Ar. et corr. P! has : 12558 37 ἔκγονον, 1299 a 14 πολιτείαις : 

e solis P! mg. P? rc. P? 1284 37 κολούειν, quarum nonnullae...ita sunt 
comparatae, ut currente calamo a Demetrio Chalcondyla demum et Leonardo 
Aretino e suis ingeniis facile potuerint restitui, velut ἐλαιουργείων, πρότερον, 
παιδίων, TO ποιεῖν, εἴησαν, ἔκγονον... 3010 autem Μ’ codice paene nusquam 
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nititur textus, item nusquam paene solo P3, solo P? 1253a 25 (καὶ post φύσει 
om.), 1270 Ὁ 38 (εἴποι), 1325 a 29 (αὐτὸ τὸ corr.2), 1339 a 14 (εἴπειεν), quibus 
locis fortasse addendum est 1338 Ὁ 33 ἀπαιδαγωγήτους." 

This is exclusive of the cases, in which ΓΜ" alone or M'P! alone or rP! 
alone have preserved the true text: and to these may be added (Zc. p. XI.) 

1253 Ὁ 33 6 om. M’, erased by P* (whether they are to be followed, is 
certainly a matter for dispute) : 

1279 Ὁ 22 συμβαίνει P™*: 

1336a 17 ψυχρὸν P1P4 (corr.): 

1342 b 33 ἢ added by P! and corr.! of P? (here conjecture is really out of 
the question): 

1290a 1 δὴ P! and P*4 (corr.): 

1290 a 2 διειλόμεν P4 (corr.), διειλόμεθα P!, διειλόμην ceteri: 

1291 Ὁ 32 ὑπερέχειν P™ Ar.: 

1295 a 39 δ᾽ erased by corr. of P4, yp. καὶ χωρὶς τοῦ δέ corr.3 in the margin 
of P? (this may be a conjecture) : 

1319 Ὁ 24 καὶ ra P' and yp. in the margin of P!: 

1309 a 40 αἵρεσιν P4 (corrector) : 

1316a 38 ἀναξιλάου P™. 

From this also is seen, in what a very restricted sense I assert, or am 
entitled to assert, that the Vetusta translatio is “instar optimi codicis.” 
That the text is to be based upon it as far as it can be based upon anything, 
I never once even dreamed of thinking (as the above remark in my first 
edition shows) even at an earlier time, when I still overrated the worth of this 
source of the text. 

In the first book indeed Mr Newman has adopted the readings of 1! 
only at 

1252 b 28 (ἤδη P}), 

1253 7, 1254 15, 1255 Ὁ 27, 1256 b 13, 32, 1257b 3, 

1258 Ὁ 40 (Xapnridy ΤῚ, 

1259 a 37 (mirabile dictu, even here not without some doubt), 

1259 Ὁ 28 (δὲ F 1st hand of P?), 

1260 a 37 (dpa): 
and at 1253 Ὁ 37 he remarks with justice: ὑποδύεσθαι TM’ possibly rightly. 

But though it is true, as he mentions, that 1253a 2 6 is only added 
before ἄνθρωπος in M"P}, yet it stands in all the manuscripts just below, at 
line 7. The two similar passages in the Z¢hzcs (as I have remarked on p. 456) 
also defend the article, which should therefore be adopted 1278b 21 from 
ΜΙ; and all this makes for the article at 1253a 32 also. Similarly 
in B. 11. 1270b 19 f. Mr Newman pronounces in favour of διὰ τύχην against 
M'P!; but at 1323 Ὁ 29, as Mr Hicks reminded me, all manuscripts have διὰ 
τὴν τύχην. Further on the strength of the well-known Aristotelian idiom 
Mr Newman erases, 1255a 35, the καὶ between εὐγενὲς and ἐλεύθερον with 
m2; and at 1260a 26 ἢ before τὸ with P**S°T®. In the latter case he is 
right, in the former wrong: for this usage is restricted to enumerations 
(after οἷον, ὥσπερ especially, but also in other cases), and at 1316b 15 
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unless καὶ be inserted (which might easily have dropped out before κατατοκι- 
(opevor) the explanation must be quite different, viz. ἀσωτευόμενοι κατατοκιζό- 
μένοι must mean “accumulating debts in consequence of their profligacy.” 
At 1252a 9 Mr Newman himself wavers between admitting εἶναι or leaving 
it out : as however the latter is the more unusual, to me at least it seems the 
safer supposition that it is interpolated in 1% And while Mr Newman holds 
it to be almost indispensable 1257 Ὁ 7, I believe that on the contrary I have 
shown (Qu. crit. coll. p. 353 f.) it is quite out of place in that passage. 
Although I! is more often wrong in omitting words which are found in II’, 
yet I hold that anyone with an appreciation of Aristotle’s mosaic style must 
unhesitatingly admit that 1252 Ὁ 19f he wrote ἐκ βασιλευομένων yap without 
συνῆλθον. To be sure nothing of this kind can be demonstrated. At 1252 Ὁ 
14 I also have accepted ὁμοκάπους, but it still remains doubtful whether 
ὁμοκάπνους be not right after all (see Addenda ad loc.). At 1253b 27 τῶν 
οἰκονομικῶν (II*) is defended by Newman by means of a subtle interpreta- 
tion. But he should say where the apodosis begins. It is certainly upon 
mere conjecture that Ὁ 25 δὲ is omitted by ΡΟ, Ald., but one which 
is justified by the facts; for here the apodosis really begins (only it would 
be better to write δὴ): that being so, a rational sense can only be obtained 
by Rassow’s emendation, which I have accepted, and this admits only 
the reading of Π' τῷ οἰκονομικῷ. At 1254a 10, whether it is more natural 
that ὅλως was explained by ἁπλῶς or conversely, every one may decide for 
himself. I hold the latter to be much more probable: still the Byzantine 
gloss-writers were unaccountable people. Why I hold, at 1254 Ὁ 23, λόγῳ 
(111) to correspond better to the sense and grammar than λόγου (Π53), I have 
laid down Qu. crit. coll. p. 343, and Mr Newman says nothing about this. 
That at 1255 Ὁ 26 ὀψοποιητικὴ and 1256a 6 κερκιδοποιητικὴ are the genuine 
Aristotelian forms is unmistakeably clear from the very materials collected 
by Mr Newman, and how anyone can prefer, 1256 Ὁ 8, the present διδομένη 
to the perfect δεδομένη and conversely 1260a 4 the perfect ὑφήγηται to the 
present ὑφηγεῖται, I cannot comprehend. As to 1260a 4 «(ἀρχόντων καὶ» 
ἀρχομένων, see Addenda ad doc. 

Leaving out of account the order of the words at 1253a 7, 11, b 3, 7, 
1256b 26, 1259 Ὁ 30, 1260b 24, there remain, besides 1252 Ὁ 15 (ὁμοκάπους or 
ὁμοκάπνους), the following quite uncertain cases: 1252b 2, 5, 14, 1253a 1, 
1254 Ὁ 18, 1255 b 24, 26, 1258 Ὁ 7, 1259 a 28, 1260a 21, 31. Also 1256b 1 
κομίζονται and 1258b 1 μεταβολικῆς (TI!) may be corruptions of πορίζονται and 
“μεταβλητικῆς ; yet it is much more natural to suppose that on the contrary 
the former unusual expressions were arbitrarily transformed into the latter 
which are continually used elsewhere. ΠΙ| is certainly wrong 15 times: 
1252a 5, 1253a 25, Ὁ 25, 1255a 5, 24, 32, 39, Ὁ 12, 1256b 18, 12574 22, 
1258b 27, 1259b 2, 1260a 26, 39, Ὁ 17; besides it is probably wrong 
1254 Ὁ 14 (as I must now concede), 1255 b 24 (ταῖς), 1257 Ὁ 24. II! is right 
24 times: 1252 a 9, Ὁ 20, 28 (ἤδη T'P!), 1253a 7, Ὁ 27, 1254a 15, Ὁ 23, 
28, 1255 a 35, Ὁ 26, 27, 1256a 6, b 8, 13, 32, 1257 Ὁ 3, 7, 1258b 40 (Χαρητίδῃ 
T), 12594 37, Ὁ 28 (δὲ T ist hand P?), 1260a 4 twice (ἀρχόντων καὶ T and 
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ὑφηγεῖται), 1260a 37 (dpa), of which it is true 1252b 28, 1258b 40 and 1260 ἃ 
37 have no decisive importance here: but in return 12538 32, 1254a Io, 
1256b 1, 1258b 1, and also perhaps 1253b 37 (p. 463), should probably 
be added, to say nothing of 1260b 20 (p. 462). On the other hand possibly 
the mistake at 1256a 10 extends to M*as well δ5 ΓΡῚ, The glosses which 
have crept in (1256 b 26) are of course not to be reckoned to the disad- 
vantage of the original recension 1}, either here or elsewhere. 

The comparison tells far more strikingly in favour of I in the second 
book, not merely numerically, but by a series of quite unique variants, 
whereas the mistakes for the most part concern trifles and simple evvaza, as 
e.g. φιλίτια, three times (for which moreover the archetype of this family is 
perhaps not responsible, see Susem.! p. xIv.), and the repeated φαλλέας. 
Each of these is properly reckoned once only in what follows, and the same 
with the right reading ἀνδρεῖα (ἀντρεῖα). Apart from the order of the words 
1265 a 37, b 15, 17, 32, 1267 a 38, 1268a 11 f., 1271 ἃ 19 f., 1273 Ὁ 36, 1274 17, 
b 6, an even approximate decision is impossible 1260b 36, 1261a 22, 1262b 
21, 1263 a 23, Ὁ 32, 1264 16, 21, Ὁ 26, 31, 1265a 4, 12, Ὁ 19, 1266a 23, Ὁ 3, 
1268 a 6, 6 ἔ,, 17, Ὁ 5, 9, 17, 32, 1269a 11,b 21, 28, 1272 Ὁ 15 f., 28, 1273 
a 16, Ὁ 27, 32, 1274 Ὁ 8, 14: one feels inclined to decide in favour of I? at 
1261 a 22, Ὁ 21, 1269 Ὁ 21, but on the other hand in favour of II! at 1263a 
23 (καὶ omitted), 1272 Ὁ 28, and 1269a τι Mr Newman himself describes 
with “possibly rightly” the reading of 1. In the remaining 109 cases ΠῚ 
has preserved the right reading, or the traces of it, 69 times: 1260b 27 (see 
Addenda to 1260b 20), 28, 41 (εἷς ὁ τῆς T), 1261 a 15 twice, 27 (ἑλκύσει I'P!), 
1261 b 2f. five times, Ὁ 4 (see Qu. crt. coll. p. 360f.), Ὁ 5, 1262 ἃ 3 twice, b 13 
(at the least highly probable, see Newman’s crit. n.), 33, 1263 a 12, 23 (ἔθεσι), 
b 7 (see Qu. crit. coll. p. 366 f.), 9, 11, 1265 a 33f. four times, Ὁ 11 (ἄλλαις 
I'M’), 30, 1266 Ὁ 2 (I), 24, 31, 1267 a 35, 40, b 16, 23, 26, 35, 1268 a 3, 11, 25, 
b 5, 12, 1269 a 21, b 6, 1270a 13 (αὐτῆς ΓΙ), 22, 1270b 19 (p. 463), 32 (αὕτη 
affects only accent and breathing), 1271 a 15, 17, 20 (κἂν T), 37, 40, Ὁ 37, 
1272 a 3, 29, Ὁ 8 f. twice, 36, 39, 1273 ἃ 7, 95) Ὁ 1, 41, 12744 5, 19, 21 (at least 
probable), 25, 39, b 13. Π| has changed the right reading at the most only 
40 times: 1261a 18 (ἡ omitted by M’P}, probably wrongly, whether by 
T also, cannot be known), 35 (at least.M*P1), Ὁ 7 (ov, it may however be 
right), 19, 1262 a 30, 1263 Ὁ 1, 6, 1264a 1, Ὁ 3, 1265 a 30, 35, Ὁ 4, 21, 39 (at 
least M'P!), 1266a 20, 23, 37, 39 (φαλλέας), Ὁ 6, 1267 Ὁ 4o, 1268a 26 
(probably at least), Ὁ τό, 1269 ἃ 6, b 26, 1270a 20, 21 (at least M*P), 25, 27 
(at least M*P}), 34, 1270 Ὁ 12, 1271 a 27 (φιλίτια, cp. 1272 a 3, Ὁ 34), Ὁ 26, 28, 
1272a 1 (at least M*P?), 35, 1273a 9, 10, Ὁ 2, 3, 1274a 4 (unless θατέραν 
is here nearer to the true reading than θάτερον, θάτερα being the original). 
To the latter cases Newman certainly adds 1260b 27, 1261 a 27, b 4, 1263a 
12, 23, Ὁ 7,9, 11, 1264a 39, 1265 a 33 f., b 11, 30, 1267 ἃ 40, Ὁ 26, 1268 a 3, 25, 
Ὁ 5, 12, 1269 Ὁ 6 (but Περαιβοῖς is the right orthography), 1270 Ὁ 19, 32, 
1271 a 20 (but μὴν gives a wrong sense), Ὁ 37, 1272 Ὁ 9, 1273b 41 (but was it 
not more obvious to change τὸ δικαστήριον into the more natural and simple 
τὰ δικαστήριαϑ), 1274a 21: yet not without himself giving expression to his 
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doubts in regard to 1261 a 27, 1265 Ὁ 11, 30, 1268a 3, Ὁ 5, 1271 Ὁ 37, 1272 Ὁ 
9, 39 occasionally with some warmth. 

I must here content myself with a brief mention of most of these last 
mentioned passages and one or two besides. 

1261b 2f. Although Mr Newman is bound to admit that here 1? 
presents attempts at emendation as arbitrary as they are worthless, and 
although it is clear that in this way ἐν τούτοις has arisen from τοῦτο, yet he 
seeks to save the former reading, because then τὸ before ἐν μέρει need not be 
changed into τῷ; but there is no need of this with the reading τοῦτο: 
see Susem.! cr7¢. 71. and Qu. crit. coll. p. 361. 

1262 b 32. The omission of τοὺς φύλακας in Μ'ΡΙῚ is doubtless an 
indication that the place of these words varied, and if the old translator 
renders them at the only possible place, I do not see why under these 
circumstances it should be improbable that he actually found them in his 
codex I at that place. 

1263a 23. For ἔθεσι Mr Newman himself cites the parallel passage 
1263b 39. I should think this would be sufficient for any unprejudiced 
person. As to 12634 28 ff. see the Addenda ad Joc. If ἑκάστῳ προσεδρεύον- 
τες ([Μ5) is, as it seems, the true reading, this would make the 7oth case in 
favour of I. 

1265 a 33f. That frugality usually attends as a consequence upon a 
toilsome life, and liberality upon a life of luxury, is what only an un- 
reflecting person, not Aristotle, would maintain: those who live luxuriously 
will soon find the means for liberality fail them. But the converse is 
perfectly true. If has therefore transmitted the right reading, and we must 
make up our minds to accept the excellent emendation of the sensible 
Koraes, without which this reading transmitted to us cannot be maintained. 

1265 Ὁ 11. How improbable it is that in any of the existing states such 
regulations as those here proposed can have existed, a man so well informed 
as Mr Newman cannot fail to see. Nevertheless he admits πλείσταις, not 
ἄλλαις into the text. i 

1265 Ὁ 30. In case the reading πολιτείαν were right, τὴν could scarcely 
be omitted before this word or before xoworarny. 

1267 25f. With the reading κόσμῳ πολυτελεῖ arises the absurdity, that 
ἐσθῆτος εὐτελοῦς would depend not simply on πλήθει, but on κόσμῳ 
πολυτελεῖ. Of this Mr Newman says nothing. 

1268 a 3. Is καταδικάζειν τὴν δίκην in the sense of “to decide the 
case against the accused” Greek at all, except in the formula ἐρήμην κατα- 
δικάζειν 

1268 b 21. Mr Newman’s statement in the critical note, that ἤδη is left 
out by IT! here, is erroneous: it was omitted only by Τ' and P! (1st hand). 
So too of his assertion, that 1271a 15 I have taken τούτῳ (I!) not as neuter, 
but as masculine. 

1272b 8f. In spite of all attempts to make sense of it, τῆς ἀκοσμίας τῶν 
δυνατῶν is simple nonsense: and a man of Mr Newman’s intelligence cannot 
in reality disguise this from himself. Hence he would willingly transpose 
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τῶν δυνατῶν, with I}, to follow δοῦναι (line 9): but unfortunately this is not 
possible without the conjecture—an extraordinarily slight conjecture, it is 
true—of Koraes, of ἂν (line 8) for ὅταν. Now conjectures are once for all 
forbidden. There is nothing for it but to justify the order of the words 
in Il’, as well, or rather as ill, as possible. Again, one might have imagined 
that δυναστῶν (II!) instead of δυνατῶν (II?) was sufficiently defended by the 
fact that the Cretan constitution is declared to be δυναστεία μᾶλλον ἢ 
πολιτείας. Notso. Once for all, 11? is made out to be the better recension! 

1272b 39. Here in the first place Mr Newman is mistaken in saying 
that καθ᾽ αὑτὸ is not found in any manuscript: it is in the margin of P}, 
quite apart from the fact that beyond all doubt it was in Tr. He is ex- 
ceedingly disposed to concede that it is most appropriate to the sense and the 
language. One might have imagined that given this most appropriate 
reading καθ᾽ αὐτό, a second κατ᾽ αὐτὸ (ΡῚ and somewhat corrupted Μ", anda 
third κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ (Π2), the progress of the corruption from the first through 
the second to the third was at the same time given clearly enough. But it is 
all in vain. Again, once for all, 11? is made out to be the better recension! 

1273b 6. Here on the contrary Mr Newman has rightly restored to the 
text εὐπορίαν from ΠΞ and ΟἹ, in opposition to Bekker, myself, and the other 
editors. 

I believe then that I exactly described the state of the case in relation to 
the recensions If and I? when in my third edition p. v. I wrote: ‘“haud raro 
hanc, saepius illam meliorem.” Now to return with a few words to the 
Vatican palimpsest, According to Heylbut’s account, which I have not 
correctly reported in the Jahrb. Καὶ Philol. CxxV. p. 804 f., it is of the tenth 
century. Accordingly it furnishes a proof that even at that time, in which 
undoubtedly the sharp separation of these two recensions had already taken 
place, copies were nevertheless still made of older codices, which had arisen 
before this sharp separation, and thus still bore a mixed character, ap- 
proximating in this case more to II’, but in the case of the codex used 
by Julian more to I’. Ifthe two facts are viewed impartially side by side, 
no conclusion follows from them in favour of II? any more than in favour 
of Π' : on the contrary, the procedure which I have adopted is only justified 
anew. This and the confirmation of two conjectures, ἀστῶν 1278 a 34 and 
1287 a 34 καὶ omitted, form the total net result of this new discovery. If the« 
codex had been preserved entire, it is probable that other isolated con- 
jectural emendations would have been confirmed : as it is, these two cases 
are enough to restrain us from an exaggerated mistrust of this means for 
the restoration of the text. 

Mr Newman thinks it possible that William of Moerbeke employed 
several Greek manuscripts. I see no ground for doing so much honour to 
the care bestowed by the worthy monk; indeed what makes this assumption 
very improbable is simply that all these codices must have belonged 
to the class I. However if this was the case, it can remain tolerably 
indifferent to us, for the fact remains still the same: the Vetusta translatio 
is the oldest representative of this family and (excepting the Vatican frag- 
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ments and the citations of Greek writers) the oldest source of the text any- 
where. 

I should have much besides to adduce on my side against Mr Newman, 
but I have no intention of entering on a controversy with him and would 
far sooner take this opportunity to recognize with gratitude, in spite of all 
our differences, the very great merits of his work, which contains much both 
good and new. In regard to I.c. 11 I agree with him: I would not guarantee 
that this chapter was written by Aristotle himself, but I very much doubt 
whether a valid proof can be adduced to show that this is not the case, 
or even that Aristotle inserted it in his work at a later date. In any case it 
is well known to be older than the so-called second book of the Oeco- 
nomics, which had its origin somewhere between 260 and 200 B.c. SUSEM. 


H. 


9 a 
12885 ἀνάγκη δὲ τὸν μέλλοντα περὶ αὐτῆς ποιήσασθαι τὴν προσή- 
13238 1 ΄ \ , > 7 \ τ , Ν 
εἰ κουσαν σκέψιν [περὶ πολιτείας ἀρίστης τὸν μέλλοντα ποιήσα 


1288 Ὁ 5 ἀνάγκη...6 σκέψιν joined by all previous authorities to B. 111, omitted by 


Bk.? See Comm. ἢ} 


δὲ Spengel, δὴ II! P?:3 Οὐ T fr. Ald. Bk. Susem.? in the text, 


γὰρ (with the omission of the following τὸν μέλλοντα) P46 Ls Ar. 


13234 14 [mepl...15 ἀνάγκη] Spengel 


of P®; perhaps rightly, yet see /¢rod. p. 14”. 3 || 


P! and in the margin of P4; cp. p. 456 f. 


B. Iv(vu), 1.6. the fourth book of the 
new order, but in the traditional order of 
the manuscripts the seventh, commences 
a sketch of the best polity which is con- 
tinued through the next book, B. ν(ν 111), 
there being no break between them, and 
finally left unfinished at its close. Pre- 
liminary questions are discussed in cc. 
I—3, the external conditions (the land, 
the people, the agricultural class, the 
public buildings) in cc. 4—12; 6. 13 
treats of the end of the constitution and 
the means at the legislator’s command for 
realizing it; the most important of which, 
viz. a system of state education (in the 
widest sense), receives a detailed expo- 
sition, beginning with c. 14 of this book 
and not completed at the abrupt close of 
the next. The two books are written in a 
finished style, carefully elaborated, with 
minute attention to the rule of the hiatus, 
which is seldom violated in B. Iv(v11) and 
not at all in B. ν(ν πη). 

1288 b 5, ἀνάγκη δὲ...6 σκέψιν] That 
this conclusion of B. 111, breaking off in 
the middle of a sentence, is only a 
parallel version of the beginning of the 
(old) seventh book, is acknowledged by 
all who recognize that the proper place 
for the (old) seventh book is immediately 
after the third. Beyond all doubt, of the 
two parallel versions, that at the end of 
B. 111 is the original one, as Spengel 
rightly decides, and it ought not to have 
been omitted from the text of Bekker’s 


δὲ added after περὶ by P? and corrector 
τῆς inserted before ἀρίστης in 


octavo edition *, When the rest of this 
book had been. torn away from its con- 
nexion and transformed into the seventh 
book, some transition was needed; hence 
the clause περὶ πολιτείας... ζήτησιν ἀνάγ- 
κη was added by the redactor. SusEM. 

The grounds for making the trans- 
position of the books have been already 
noticed: Ztrod. p. τό 2. (4), p. 17, p. 
47. The main point to decide is, where 
in the treatise ought the description of 
the best polity (in the form of pure aris- 
tocracy) to come, whether before the 
description of the existing faulty polities 
or after them. The indications of B. 111 
are unmistakeable, especially cc. 13 and 
18: and upon them Spengel has rightly 
insisted (Ueder die Politik p. τό f., Arist. 
Studien U1. pp. 46 ff., 60 ff., 71). Not less 
convincing is the assertion in VI(IV). c. 2 
that aristocracy, as well as monarchy, has 
been already discussed. But when the 
question has been decided upon these 
grounds, the unfinished sentence at the 
end of Β. ΠῚ certainly affords striking 
corroborative evidence. 

c. 1 (withe. 2 851, 2). Zhe connexion 
of the best constitution with the highest 
life. 

Few chapters in the work have been 
subjected to more minute examination 
than this. See Bernays Diéaloge des 
Arist. pp. 69—84 and Vahlen Aristote- 


* Not that of Oxford, 1837, but /¢evam edidit 
I, Bekker, Berolini 1855; wunc tteratum 1878, 
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1323215 σθαι THY προσήκουσαν ζήτησιν ἀνάγκη] διορίσασθαι πρότερον τίς (I) 
αἱρετώτατος Bios. ἀδήλου γὰρ ὄντος τούτου καὶ τὴν ἀρίστην 


> fal 
ἀναγκαῖον ἄδηλον εἶναι πολιτείαν" 


ἄριστα γὰρ πράττειν 
προσήκει τοὺς ἄριστα πολιτευομένους ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων 
αὐτοῖς, ἐὰν μή τι γίνηται παράλογον. διὸ δεῖ πρῶτον 
ὁμολογεῖσθαι τίς ὁ πᾶσιν ὡς εἰπεῖν αἱρετώτατος βίος, μετὰ 
δὲ τοῦτο πότερον κοινῇ καὶ χωρὶς ὁ αὐτὸς ἢ ἕτερος. 


82 

20 

: ea Ἢ (p. 94) 
νομίσαντας οὖν ἱκανῶς πολλὰ λέγεσθαι καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς éEw- 2 

τερικοῖς λόγοις περὶ τῆς ἀρίστης ζωῆς, καὶ νῦν χρηστέον αὐτοῖς. 

ὡς ἀληθῶς γὰρ πρός γε μίαν διαίρεσιν οὐδεὶς ἀμφισβητή- 


a 


§ 


15 πρότερον] πρῶτον P1JI?Bk., perhaps rightly ἢ 
20 ὡμολογῆσθαι Susem.!**, confessum esse William _ || 


19 παρὰ λόγον Τ Ar. — || 
22 [καὶ] Schneider, [καὶ τῶν] 


Oncken wrongly 


lische Aufsitze 11 ‘On a chapter of the 
Politics’ (Vienna 18723; 52 pp.). 

§1 1323416 αἱρετώτατος βίος] See 
γι, (683) with the passages there quoted. 
SuSEM. (685) 

τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν] 1.6. the abso- 
lutely best constitution: see vi(Iv). 1 § 3 
πολλοῖς γὰρ τῆς ἀρίστης τυχεῖν tows ἀδύ- 
νατον, wore τὴν κρατίστην τε ἁπλῶς καὶ τὴν 
ἐκ τῶν ὑποκειμένων ἀρίστην οὐ δεῖ λελη- 
θέναι τὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς πολιτικόν, and 21. 
(1116). SuSEM. (686) 

18 προσήκει] ‘We should expect the 
citizens who live under the best con- 
stitution possible to them (ἐκ τών ὑπαρ- 
χόντων αὐτοῖς to be taken closely with 
ἄριστα) to fare best,’ i.e. to lead the most 
desirable life. 

§ 2 21 κοινῇ ταῖς πόλεσι, χωρὶς ἑκάστῳ. 

22 τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις] See Ex- 
cursus I. to this book. ὅϑ5ΕΜ. (687) 

23 Kal viv χρηστέον αὐτοῖς} ‘‘It is 
clear from passages such as De Caelo 11. 
13 § 18, 295 a 2 f. ἐπεὶ δὲ περὶ τούτων 
διώρισται πρότερον ὅσα κατὰ THY παροῦσαν 
δύναμιν εἴχομεν, χρηστέον ὡς ὑπάρχουσιν 
and Meteor. 111. 2 § 12, 372 Ὁ τὸ f. ἔστω δὲ 
περὶ τούτων ἡμῖν τε θεωρημένον ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ τὰς αἰσθήσεις δεικνυμένοις" διὸ τὰ 
μὲν λέγωμεν, τοῖς δ᾽ ὡς ὑπάρχουσι χρησό- 
μεθα αὐτῶν, that this expression does not 
imply that an exposition given elsewhere 
is to be borrowed or reproduced, but that 
the results of some other discussion will 
be employed and utilized. Those who 
remember the tolerably frequent use of 
the verb χρῆσθαι by Herodotos e.g. in 11. 
120 εἰ χρῆ τι τοῖσι ἐποποιοῖσι χρεώμενον 
λέγειν, corresponding to Thucydides 1. 
10 § 3 τῇ Ὁμήρου αὖ ποιήσει εἴ τι χρη 


κἀνταῦθα πιστεύειν, will hardly raise any 
objection to our taking the word, used 
here and in Mic. Eth. 1. 13 § 9, 1102 8.27 
in connexion with the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι, 
but not as confined to them, in the sense 
of the phrase in Mic. Eth. νι. 4 ὃ 2, 
1140 ἃ 2, πιστεύομεν δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν Kal τοῖς 
ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις. It is plain that this ex- 
pression does not in any way show whether 
the discussion referred to is Aristotle’s own 
or belongs to some one else, nor to what 
degree or extent it is utilized” (Vahlen). 
SUSEM. (688) 

§3 24 πρός ye μίαν διαίρεσιν οὐδεὶς 
ἂν] The appeal to the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι in 
this passage and in § 5 (see 2. 694) thus 
amounts (in effect at any rate) to an 
appeal to public opinion, to what was 
at the time conceded by all, or at least 
by all cultivated and intelligent men. 
We should also notice how, as 111. 12 § 1, 
the strictly scientific (philosophical) dis- 
tinctions and discussions are opposed 
(t) to opinion universally current, and on 
the other hand, (2) if not by Aristotle 
himself at least by his pupil Eudemos 
(see 7. 584), to the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι; and 
it is hardly possible to regard the latter 
as anything else but the expression of 
that universal opinion. Bernays sees in 
these words an ironical excuse on Aris- 
totle’s part in reply to the charge which 
was no doubt often levelled at him, of 
useless logical hair-splitting, when he 
thus expresses the hope that he may 
be allowed to make one division at 
least without opposition. But Vahlen 
rightly urges against this view that, in 
spite of the announcement of at least 
this one division, the emphasis is not 
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2g σειεν ἂν ὡς οὐ τριῶν οὐσῶν μερίδων, τῶν τε ἐκτὸς καὶ τῶν ἐν (ἢ) 
τῷ σώματι καὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, πάντα ταῦτα ὑπάρχειν 

84 τοῖς μακαρίοις χρή. οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἂν φαίη μακάριον τὸν μηδὲν 

᾿ μόριον ἔχοντα ἀνδρίας μηδὲ σωφροσύνης μηδὲ δικαιοσύνης 
μηδὲ φρονήσεως, ἀλλὰ δεδιότα μὲν τὰς παραπετομένας 

30 μυίας, ἀπεχόμενον δὲ μηδενός, ἂν ἐπιθυμήσῃ τοῦ φαγεῖν ἢ τοῦ 
πιεῖν, τῶν ἐσχάτων, ἕνεκα δὲ τεταρτημορίου SiapOeipovta τοὺς 
φιλτάτους φίλους, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν 


25 [οὐ] Oncken wrongly || 26 τῷ omitted by Ῥδ 50 γὺ Ald. and P4 (rst hand) ἢ} 
27 χρὴ omitted by P5 II? (added in the margin of P4): δεῖ Vettori ΒΚ. || 29 [μηδὲ 
φρονήσεως} Susem.?; see on a 32 || 30 του Koraes, [τοῦ φαγεῖν ἢ τοῦ πιεῖν] Bernays, 
perhaps rightly. Yet see Vahlen Arist. Aufsdtze 11. p. 11 (9) ff. || τοῦ before πιεῖν 
omitted by I? Ρῦ Bk. || 31 ποιεῖν P! and M® (1st hand) || 32 [φίλουΞ] Koraes Bk.?. || 
τὴν διάνοιαν is omitted by M® (which has a lacuna of 4 or g letters) and apparently by 
T; quae circa prudentiam se habent, neque enim beatificant William, doubtless from 


a gloss. 
sem.!-? wrongly 


laid on the division, but on the inference 
drawn from it; that just because there are 
three kinds of goods, he who is to be 
happy cannot entirely dispense with any 
of the three. But I do not perceive why 
this thought ought properly to have been 
elaborated for all three kinds of goods, as 
Vahlen supposes; at any rate with the 
form of ‘argumentum ad hominem’ here 
chosen, proceeding from premisses uni- 
versally conceded, where all that was re- 
quired was to prove the superior claim of 
intellectual goods, which was alone in 
dispute. Besides the request that ‘ke 
might be allowed just this one division’ 
would appear very strange in connexion 
with this division of goods. For, except 
perhaps the comprehensive term ‘‘ex- 
ternal goods,” it is not at all peculiar to 
Aristotle; and he repeats it elsewhere, 
e.g. Wic. Eth. 1. 8 § 2, 1098 Ὁ 12 ff., Rhet. 
I. 5 § 4, 1360 Ὁ 25 ff., and often mentions 
it In passing as something well known 
and perfectly certain, without a word of 
justification or approval. SusEM. (689) 

25 μερίδων] Even though it is plain 
to everybody that the subject is “goods,” 
yet it is strange that no express mention 
of the term occurs either here (where 
it would be very appropriate instead of 
the word chosen, μερίδων) or in what pre- 
cedes. SUSEM. (690) 

§ 4 28 σωφροσύνης] Comp. 7. (206 b). 
SusEM. (691) 

These are the four Platonic virtues, 


Hence ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν φρόνησιν ἔχει, οὐδὲ γὰρ μακαρίζουσιν Su- 


which Aristotle substantially retained as 
the basis of his more extended list. 

29 Sedidra...30 μυίας] This hyper- 
bolical description, according to Bernays, 
also points to the passage having been 
transferred from some dialogue. But an 
extravagant and drastic picture of the 
kind is by no means rare in Aristotle. 
See Mic. Eth. τ. 7 § τό, 1098 ἃ 18 μία 
γὰρ χελιδὼν ἔαρ οὐ ποιεῖ, οὐδὲ μία ἡμέρα" 
οὕτω δὲ οὐδὲ μακάριον καὶ εὐδαίμονα μία ἡμέρα 
οὐδ᾽ ὀλίγος χρόνος: 10 § 14, 1101 a 8 ἂν 
Πριαμικαῖς τύχαις περιπέσῃ: VII. 5 ὃ 6, 
1149 a 8 δεδιέναι πάντα κἂν ψοφήσῃ μῦς: 
x. 8 8 7, 1178 b 10 πράξεις δὲ ποίας 
ἀπονεῖμαι χρεὼν αὐτοῖς (sc. τοῖς θεοῖς) 
κτᾺ...«Ὁ 19 οὐ γὰρ δὴ καθεύδειν ὥσπερ τὸν 
᾿Ενδυμίωνα: 8 ὃ 10, 1179 ἃ 4 δυνατὸν δὲ 
καὶ μὴ ἄρχοντα γῆς καὶ θαλάττης πράττειν 
τὰ καλά: Poet. καὶ 4, 1451 ἃ 2 εἰ μυρίων 
σταδίων εἴη ζῷον, a 7 ἑκατὸν τραγῳδίας 
ἀγωνίζεσθαι: Rhet. 11. 12 § 8, 1380 a 23 f. 
τοῖς δὲ νέοις τὸ μὲν μέλλον πολὺ τὸ δὲ 
παρεληλυθὸς βραχύ. τῇ γὰρ πρώτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
μεμνῆσθαι μὲν οὐδὲν οἷόν τε, ἐλπίζειν δὲ 
πάντα (Vahlen). SUSEM. (692) 

80 For τοῦ with the infinitive after 
ἐπιθυμεῖν see Xenophon Afemor. 1. 7 § 3, 
πι.6 α τό; Oecon. 14 §9. For τὸ πιεῖν 
as a substantive Plato Rep. Iv. 439 B τοῦ 
διψῶντος καὶ ἄγοντος ὥσπερ θηρίον ἐπὶ τὸ 
πιεῖν, and Xenoph. Hero 1 ὃ 30 (Vahlen). 

32 τὰ περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν] Here too 
φρόνησις, the virtue of the practical intel- 
lect, stands in contrast to the moral vir- 
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οὕτως ἄφρονα καὶ διεψευσμένον ὥσπερ τι παιδίον ἢ μαινό- (1) 
ὅδ μενον. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν λεγόμενα ὥσπερ πάντες ἂν συγ- ὃ 
35 χωρήσειᾳαν, διαφέρονται δ᾽ ἐν τῷ ποσῷ καὶ ταῖς ὑπεροχαῖς. 

τῆς μὲν γὰρ ἀρετῆς ἔχειν ἱκανὸν εἶναι νομίζουσιν ὁποσονοῦν, 

πλούτου δὲ καὶ χρημάτων καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ δόξης καὶ πάν- 
§6Twv τῶν τοιούτων εἰς ἄπειρον ζητοῦσι τὴν ὑπερβολήν. ἡμεῖς 
δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐροῦμεν ὅτι ῥάδιον μὲν περὶ τούτων καὶ διὰ τῶν 
ἔργων [διαλαμβάνειν τὴν πίστιν, ὁρῶντας ὅτι κτῶνται καὶ 
φυλάττουσιν οὐ τὰς ἀρετὰς τοῖς ἐκτὸς GAN ἐκεῖνα ταύταις, 
1323b καὶ τὸ ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως, εἴτ᾽ ἐν τῷ χαίρειν ἐστὶν εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀρετῇ 


ο 


4 


34 ὥσπερ] οὕτω before λεγόμενα Ῥὅ, [ὥσπερ] Scaliger who is followed by Spengel, 
ἁπλῶς Bernays, <dr\Gs>* ὥσπερ ?Susem., a conjecture which I hold to be probable 
even after Vahlen’s defence of the text p. 14 (16). Nevertheless I concede to Vahlen 
that the transposition ὥσπερ λέγομεν ἅπαντες would also make good sense. Other 
suggestions in my critical edition: ὥσπερ * * * Schneider, ὡς εἰπεῖν Koraes || 36 
εἶναι omitted by P§S>V> Ald. and P4 (rst hand) || 37 [καὶ] χρημάτων Bernays, 
wrongly || 40 λαμβάνειν Lambin, διαλαμβάνειν II? p! P5 Ar. Bk.1, διαβαίνειν ΠῚ 


tues ; cp. I. 13 § 8, 111. 4 §§7, 8, 18, 11 § 2, 
§ 6 and §§ το, 11 below with 2. (40, 45, 
I12, 115, 474476, 498; 565, 703). Su- 
SEM. (693) 

8 5 34 ὥσπερ πάντες] “ Almost all 
would allow, when stated.” Comp. z. 
(689). SUSEM. (694) ὥσπερ πάντες: ws 
εἰπεῖν πάντες = ὥσπερ οὐδέν: ws εἰπεῖν οὐδέν. 
Vahlen compares het. τ. 6§ 24, 1363 4 τι, 
ὥσπερ yap πάντες ἤδη ὁμολογοῦσιν = for 
this is now as good as an universal ad- 
mission (Cope): and with the idiomatic 
use of the participle Plato Syfos. 199 B 
τἀληθῆ λεγόμενα ἀκούειν, Protag. 311 E, 
τί ὄνομα ἄλλο γε λεγόμενον περὶ IIpwra- 
γόρου ἀκούομεν ; and the Herodotean ταῦθ᾽ 
ὡς ἀπενειχθέντα ἤκουσαν. 

35 διαφέρονται] Men differ as to how 
much of each kind of goods they should 
have, and to which of the three the superi- 
ority is due. The view of the multitude is 
that ever so smalla measure of goods in- 
tellectual suffices, but the possession of 
goods external should be increased with- 
out end. 

37 Cp.1.9, 10, 1257 Ὁ 7 πλούτου καὶ 
(that is) χρημάτων (Vahlen). 

38 εἰς ἄπειρον ζητοῦσι τὴν ὑπερβολήν] 
Cp. 1.8 8 14f., 9 ὃ 13 ff. with wz. (76 b, 
go). SUSEM. (695) 

§6 ἡμεῖς δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐροῦμεν] [ere 
again Bernays finds a reminiscence of 
some dialogue. See on the other hand 
c. 3 § 1 %. (733), VI(IV). 2. 3, 1289 Ὁ 9 
{add II. 9. 12, 12704 10], De Anima 1. 3 


8 10, 406 b 22 ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐρωτήσομεν ; Meta. 
Ill. 5 8 19, toro a 15 f. ἡμεῖς δὲ καὶ πρὸς 
τοῦτον τὸν λόγον ἐροῦμεν (cp. § 6, 100g a 
30), Lost. Anal.1. 3§ 2s.f., 72 Ὁ 18 ἡμεῖς 
δέ φαμεν (Vahlen). SuseM. (696) 

39 διὰ τῶν ἔργων] To convince one- 
self by means of the facts. Like γινόμενα, 
φαινόμενα, συμβεβηκότα we find ἔργα and 
πράγματα used for ‘facts’ as distinguish- 
ed from λόγοι, ‘theories.’ See 6. 4 § 7, 
1326a 25, § 12, 1326b 12: B, 11. c. 8 
8 19, 1268 Ὁ 39, c. 9 ὃ 16; alsoc. 3 ὃ 8, 
1262 8 17 (λαμβάνειν τὰς πίστεις). 

40 ὁρῶντας ὅτι κτῶνται κτλ] Cp. II. 
9 § 35 with 2. (346 b) and c. 15 6 π. 
(928) below. SusEM. (697) 

1323 Ὀ1 ela’ ἐν τῷ... εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοῖν] 
Bernays argues that to leave several pos- 
sibilities open in this way is another indi- 
cation that we have something borrowed 
from a dialogue. But if we presuppose 
Aristotle’s own view of happiness, there 
is no further need of this argument, or 
rather it becomes useless. ‘* Opponents 
however are most effectively met by a 
proof of the untenableness of their opi- 
nions drawn from their own point of 
view, or the concession of their own as- 
sumptions. The conceptions of happiness 
here brought together in the form of alter- 
natives, all of which alike make the goods 
of the mind its more important elements, 
occur elsewhere, e.g. Mic. Eth. VIL. 11 
§ 2,1152 b 6 ff. [yet it is doubtful if this 
part of the £thics is Aristotelian] : cp. 13 


IV(VID). 1. 8] 1323 a 3831323 Ὁ 13. 473 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοῖν, ὅτι μᾶλλον ὑπάρχει τοῖς τὸ 
ἦθος μὲν καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν κεκοσμημένοις εἰς ὑπερβολήν, 


Ν x \ Y4 fal Ἂ vy 
περὶ δὲ τὴν ἔξω κτῆσιν τῶν ἀγαθῶν μετριάζουσιν, ἢ τοῖς 
> ~ \ 
ἐκεῖνα μὲν κεκτημένοις πλείω τῶν χρησίμων, ἐν δὲ τούτοις 


(η 


’ ἡ ᾽ 
ἐλλείπουσιν' οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον σκοπουμένοις 4 


εὐσύνοπτον ἐστίν. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐκτὸς ἔχει πέρας, ὥσπερ ὄρ- 
γανόν τι (πᾶν γὰρ τὸ χρήσιμόν ἐστιν, ὧν τὴν ὑπερβολὴν ἢ 
βλάπτειν ἀναγκαῖον ἢ μηδὲν ὄφελος εἶναι αὐτῶν 
ἔχουσιν) τῶν δὲ περὶ ψυχὴν ἕκαστον ἀγαθῶν, ὅσῳ περ ἂν 
ὑπερβάλλῃ, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον χρήσιμον [εἶναι], εἰ δεῖ καὶ τού- 
τοις ἐπιλέγειν μὴ μόνον τὸ καλὸν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ χρήσιμον. 
ὅλως τε δῆλον ὡς ἀκολουθεῖν φήσομεν τὴν διάθεσιν τὴν ἀρί- 


a 
TOLS 


1323b 6 ἀλλὰ omitted by Μ', by P! (1st hand), and possibly by I || 8 γὰρ 
Susem., δὲ PII Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text and Bernays, who alters πᾶν into πέρας, 
wrongly {| χρήσιμον és τι Vahlen, perhaps rightly; «χρήσιμον τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει πέρας els b> 
χρήσιμόν ἐστιν (or something similar) Susem. Both probable corrections, the one is 
no easier than the other ὧν] ὥστε Bernays, and so (or perhaps ὥστε αὐτοῦ) Ar., 
eorun William, αὐτῶν perhaps Τ ; ὥστε αὐτῶν Susem.!, but see Vahlen p. 21 (23) {I 
g αὐτῶν omitted by If Ar., [αὐτῶν] Susem.' with Koraes, αὐτῆς Oncken, quite need- 
lessly, but not (as Vahlen thinks) lesscorrectly || 11 χρήσιμον μᾶλλον P>S> || [εἶναι] 


Schneider Bk.?, ἐστίν PSpengel, <xpy> χρήσιμον Bernays. 


Vahlen’s defence p. 23 (25) 


§ 2, 1153 Ὁ 15 ff., and 1. 8 8 6 ff. 1098 Ὁ 
25 ff, and also cp. het. 1. § § 3 ff.” 
(Vahlen). Cp. also below v(viII). 5 ὃ τὸ 
(Eaton) with 7. (1033). SUSEM. (698) 

2 ὅτι μᾶλλον...6 ἐλλείπουσιν] Cp. 
Nic. Eth, 1X. 8 § ο f., 1179 ἃ 3 ff. οὐ 
yap ἐν τῇ ὑπερβολῇ τὸ αὔταρκες οὐδ᾽ ἡ 
πρᾶξις...«καὶ γὰρ ἀπὸ μετρίων δύναιτ᾽ ἄν 
τις πράττειν κατὰ τὴν ἀρετήν (Eaton). 
SUSEM. (699) 

§7 7 τὰ μὲν γὰρ.. ὄργανόν τι] Cp. 
Ι. 8 8 15, 9 § 13 with zz. (76 b, go), also 
De Anima 1. 3 8 15, 407 a 23 ff., τῶν μὲν 
yap πρακτικῶν νοήσεων ἔστι πέρατα, πᾶ- 
σαι γὰρ ἑτέρου χάριν, Metaph. τι (a). 2 ὃ 12, 
994 Ὁ 13 ff. [yet this is ἃ spurious book], 
Nic. Eth. vil. 13 § 4, 1153 b 24 ff. πρὸς 
μὲν γὰρ εὐδαιμονίαν ὁ ὅρος αὐτῆς [sc. τῆς 
εὐτυχίας] (Vahlen). 5 5ΕΜ. (700) 

8 πᾶν γὰρ κτλ) The sense required 
is ‘whatever is useful is useful up to a 
certain pointfor, has a limit to its utility], 
to exceed which must necessarily either 
do harm or confer no benefit upon its 
possessor.’ Vahlen supposes a participial 
clause to have been replaced by the words 
ὧν τὴν ὑπερβολὴν. The simplest draft of 
the sentence would be τὰ ἐκτὸς ἔχει πέρας 


I am not convinced by 


Ce 


...& ὑπερβάλλοντα (1.6. dv ὑπερβάλλῃ) ἢ 
βλάπτειν ἀναγκαῖον ἢ μηδὲν ὠφελεῖν τοὺς 
ἔχοντας. Then by a familiar idiom the 
second alternative is replaced by ἢ μηδὲν 
ὄφελος εἶναι αὐτών (sc. τῶν ἐκτός). The 
sentence thus becomes somewhat un- 
symmetrical in form, because τὴν ὑπερ- 
βολὴν, though it goes well enough with 
βλάπτειν, is less suitable as the subject 
of μηδὲν ὠφελεῖν. 

Ir καὶ τούτοις ἐπιλέγειν] ‘to predi- 
cate of these also,’ viz. of mental goods. 
So Mic. Eth. 11. 6 ὃ 9, 1106 b τὸ ὅθεν 
εἰώθασιν ἐπιλέγειν τοῖς εὖ ἔχουσιν ἔργοις 
ὅτι οὐδὲ ἀφελεῖν ἔστιν οὐδὲ προσθεῖναι. 
With the use of the prep. cp. the phrase 
ὃν ἐπὶ πολλῶν. 

88 13 ὅλως τε δῆλον...15 διαθέσεις] 
‘Further, as a general rule it is clear 
that the relative superiority of the dest 
condition of one thing [as compared with 
that of another] will be said to be 
measured by the difference existing be- 
tween the things of which these are said 
to be in themselves the best conditions.” 
Comp. het. 1. 7 ὃ 4, 1363 b an ff. 
(Congreve), § 18, 1364 a 37 ff. καὶ ὧν ἡ 
ὑπεροχὴ αἱρετωτέρα ἢ KaAAlwv...kal ἀν- 


(p. 95) 


σι 
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στην ἑκάστου πράγματος πρὸς ἄλληλα κατὰ τὴν ὑπεροχήν, (I) 
ἤνπερ εἴληχε διάστασιν ὧν φαμεν εἶναι αὐτὰς ταύτας δια- 
ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ τιμιώτερον καὶ τῆς κτήσεως 
καὶ τοῦ σώματος καὶ ἁπλῶς καὶ ἡμῖν, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν διά- 


θέσεις. 


15 εἴληφε II? Bk.! (emended by corr. of P?) || διάστασις Ar. (apparently) and Γ, 
but before ἥνπερ: [διάστασιν] Bojesen, ἧπερ διέστασιν ὧν Bernays, wrongly, ἥπερ...δια- 


φτάσει Vahlen needlessly: see Comm. 
avoiding hiatus || 
Comm. || 
ραν Μ', pretiostor William 


τικειμένως δὲ τῶν βελτιόνων ai ὑπερβολαὶ 
βελτίους καὶ καλλιόνων καλλίους. Sod.c.§ 4, 
καὶ ἐὰν τὸ μέγιστον τοῦ μεγίστου ὑπερέχῃ, καὶ 
αὐτὰ αὑτῶν᾽ καὶ ὅσα [ὅταν] αὐτὰ αὑτῶν, καὶ 
τὸ μέγιστον τοῦ μεγίστου: Top. 111. 3§ 4,118 
b 4 ΗΠ ἔτι οὗ ἡ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς aipe- 
τωτέρα, καὶ αὐτὸ αἱρετώτερον (Vahlen): 2 
8 9, 117 Ὁ 33 ff. εἰ ἁπλῶς τοῦτο τούτου 
βέλτιον, καὶ τὸ βέλτιστον τῶν ἐν τούτῳ βέλ- 
τιον τοῦ ἐν τῷ ἑτέρῳ βελτίστου (Bernays). 
Even in this unmistakeable and express 
‘development of the logical formula’ 
Bernays discovers a proof of quotation 
from a dialogue. See x. (702). SUSEM. 
(701) 

14 A parallel to πρὸς ἄλληλα after 
ἑκάστου is Poet. 23 ὃ 2, ὧν ἕκαστον ὡς 
ἔτυχεν ἔχει πρὸς ἄλληλα. Comp. ἀλλήλων 
after ἑκάτερον Pl. Phaedo 97 A, Aeschines I. 
137, after μηδένα Ar. Lysistr. 49. Take 
κατὰ τὴν ὑπεροχὴν with what immediately 
precedes: the best condition of two things 
“compared in point of superiority,’ i.e. as 
judged by the superiority of the one 
relatively to the other. All this forms 
the subject of ἀκολουθεῖν. What is the 
object? Either τῇ διαστάσει, or κατὰ τὴν 
διάστασιν (for which cp. c. 14 § 1, 1332 Ὁ 
15), ἥνπερ κτλ. Normally one would ex- 
pect this to be changed by attraction of 
the relative into ἧπερ εἴληχε διαστάσει (or 
καθ᾽ ἤνπερ εἴλ. διάστασιν). Instead of 
this, the antecedent is absorbed into the 
relative sentence and assimilated to its 
construction ἥνπερ εἴληχε διάστασιν. Such 
absorption and assimilation may be seen 
in VI(IV). 4. 8, 1290 Ὁ 28, 5. 2, 1292 b 8, 
12. 2, 1296 Ὁ 20, possibly (see 71. ad loc.) 
I. 8. 13, 1256 b 29. A good example is 
Pl. Rep. 400 D εὐηθείᾳ ἀκολουθεῖ, οὐχ ἣν 
ἄνοιαν οὖσαν ὑποκοριζόμενοι καλοῦμεν ὡς 
εὐήθειαν, GANG τὴν ὡς ἀληθῶς... διάνοιαν : 
where the construction of the relative 
sentence invades the resumed principal 
sentence. See 1323 b 34, 1324 b 13. The 
periphrasis of ἔχειν c. accus. for a verb is 


αὐτὰς εἶναι διαθέσεις ταύτας JI? Ῥῦ Bk, 


ratras] τοιαύτας Bernays, perhaps rightly, but not necessary: see 
16 τιμιώτερον transposed to come after 17 σώματος in II? Ρὅ Bk., τιμιωτέ- 


sometimes varied. Here εἰληχέναι διά- 
στασιν = διεστάναι as Pl. Zim. 38D, Pol, 
288 E δύναμιν εἰληχέναι Ξε δύνασθαι, Phtl, 
49 C γελοίων εἴληχε τάξιν-Ξ γελοία ἐστί. 
In its simplest form the proposition states 
that the ὑπεροχὴ of the best condition of 
two things compared corresponds to the 
διάστασις between the things. The best 
state of A: the best state of B:: A: B. 
Allow the soul’s superiority, and you 
must allow the superiority of ἀρετὴ and 
φρόνησις its best states. (Vahlen.) 

15 διάστασιν] The order of the words 
in TP (distantia guam quidem sortita est 
guarum dicimus esse ipsas has Will.) may 
suggest that διάστασιν was originally a 
variant of ὑπεροχήν, and to be bracketed 
(Bojesen, followed by Spengel and Madvig 
who also proposed <k«al> διάστασιν). 
But Vahlen pp. 28—34 (30—36) has 
shown that διάστασιν is all but indispens- 
able for the sense, and himself admits 
that it is not necessary to alter to ἥπερ... 
διαστάσει. Schneider, who first felt a 
difficulty, proposed violent changes ἐκ. 
πράγματος κατὰ τὴν διάστασιν ἥνπερ 
εἴληχε πρὸς ἄλληλα τῇ ὑπεροχῇ ὧν 
φαμεν κτλ. SUSEM. 

αὐτὰς ταύτας] Vahlen shows that this 
is an instance of the idiomatic attraction 
of a pronominal subject (here a demon- 
strative, often a relative) into the number 
and gender of the predicate. In Plato 
Phil. 57 Ἑ ταύτας οὖν λέγομεν ἐπιστήμας 
ἀκριβεῖς μάλιστ᾽ εἶναι τε [Π15 is what we 
especially mean by the exact sciences. So 
here: ‘the things whereof we say that 
just this and that are the attributes’ 
becomes, not ὧν αὐτὰ ταῦτα, but ὧν αὐτὰς 
ταύτας φαμὲν εἶναι διαθέσεις. 

17 καὶ ἁπλῶς καὶ ἡμῖν] Both ab- 
solutely and relatively tous. See V. Zth. 
I. 4. §, 1059 b 2: Bonitz Jud. Ar. 77 a 
21 ff. where τινί, ἑκάστῳ, πρός τινα, πρός τι 
are cited as similarly contrasted with 
ἁπλῶς. So UI. 9. 3, 1280 a 21, μέχρι τινός. 
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1323 Ὁ 14—1323 Ὁ 23. 
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§9 Beow τὴν ἀρίστην ἑκάστου ἀνάλογον τούτων ἔχειν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ (ἢ 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἕνεκεν αἱρετὰ πέφυκε ταῦτα καὶ δεῖ πάντας αἱρεῖ- 
20 σθαι τοὺς εὖ φρονοῦντας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνων ἕνεκεν τὴν ψυχήν. 

ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἑκάστῳ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐπιβάλλει τοσοῦτον 5 
ὅσον περ ἀρετῆς καὶ φρονήσεως καὶ τοῦ πράττειν κατὰ ταύ- 
Tas, ἔστω συνωμολογημένον ἡμῖν, μάρτυρι τῷ θεῷ χρωμέ- 


810 


18 καὶ omitted by P!5II2Bk. || 
added before rods εὖ φρονοῦντας by I Μ' 


18 Take τούτων after ἑκάστου. For 
the use of ἀνάλογον ἔχειν absolutely cp. 
II. 10 ὃ 4, 1271 Ὁ 41, 11 § 3, 1272 Ὁ 37. 

§9 18 ἔτι δὲ...2ο τὴν ψυχήν] Cp. 
Top. U1. 1 ὃ 4, 116229 f. τὸ δι᾽ αὑτὸ αἱρετὸν 
τοῦ δι᾽ ἕτερον αἱρετοῦ αἱρετώτερον. ‘* What 
is desirable on its own account is more 
desirable than that which is desirable for 
the sake of something else” (Bernays). 
Although this point of view (τόπος) is 
closely related to the one adopted here, 
yet it is not identical with it. A more 
important point is that as the precise 
argument of the Zofzcs is employed e.g. in 
the Z¢hics also, 1.7 § 4, 10974 30, we have 
no right to follow Bernays in ascribing to 
this chapter of the Politics a scientific 
character materially distinct from the 
method of the Z¢ics and only suited for 
popular writings (Vahlen). Moreover 
there is no development of the ‘logical 
formula’ for this proof, as in the former 
case (see 7. 701) ; while in the passage of 
the Z¢hics this is done. SusEM. (702) \ 

The last remark because Bernays argues 
(p. 80) that in the dialogues the treatment 
must necessarily have been somewhat 
abstract and dialectical; and this side of 
the dialogue he thinks is reflected in the 
present chapter. The author wrote, he 
says, for the public at large, who, if 
impatient of technical terms, are never- 
theless especially qualified to appreciate 
the tact which adapts to each branch of 
science its appropriate logic. 

810 22 ἀρετῆς kal φρονήσεως] Cp. 
Il. 4 § 7, τι § 2, with v2. (474, 565). 
SusEM. (703) 

kal τοῦ πράττειν κατὰ ταύτας] Why 
Aristotle was obliged to add ‘activity in 
accordance with the virtues’ we learn 
from ν᾿ Eth. 1. 8§ 9, 1098b 31 ff. διαφέρει δ᾽ 
Yous οὐ μικρὸν ἐν κτήσει ἢ χρήσει τὸ ἄρι- 
στον ὑπολαμβάνειν, καὶ ἐν ἕξει ἢ ἐνεργείᾳ" 
τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἕξιν ἐνδέχεται μηδὲν ἀγαθὸν 
ἀποτελεῖν ὑπάρχουσαν, οἷον τῷ καθεύδοντι...» 
τὴν δ᾽ ἐνέργειαν οὐχ οἷόν τε" πράξει γὰρ ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης, καὶ εὖ πράξει. We must agree 


1g ταῦτα πέφυκεν αἱρετὰ 1? Ρῦ Bk. || 


20 καὶ 


with Bernays that it is owing to the mani- 
festly popular character of the style of 
description here followed that Aristotle 
now avoids the technical term ἐνέργεια 
used in that passage. Cf. also § 13 with 
n. (710), and 2. (736). SUSEM. (704) 

23 μάρτυρι τῷ θεῷ χρωμένοις] Bernays 
wrongly endeavours to discover ἃ solemn 
religious tone in this expression. It de- 
notes no more than ‘taking the happiness 
of God as evidence’ or ‘appealing to the 
happiness of God,’ cp. Thuc. I. 73. 2, 
just as in a similar phrase the Cyrenaics 
and Epicureans are reproached with ap- 
pealing to the lower animals, Plat. 
Phileb. 67 Β τοὺς θηρίων ἔρωτας οἴονται 
κυρίους εἶναι μάρτυρας, Cic. De Fin. τι. 
33 § τοῦ bestiis ..quibus vos de summo 
bono testibus uti soletis. It is nothing 
unusual for Aristotle in his strictly scien- 
tific writings to introduce God into the 
inquiry. Not only is there really not the 
slightest difference in this respect between 
c. 3 § 10 (cp. ~. 746) and the passage 
before us, but further the very same 
thought is worked out rather more fully 
in Mic. Eth. X. 8 § 7, 1178 Ὁ 7 ff, and 
similar references to the deity occur e.g. 
Nic. Eth. vil. 7 ὃ 4, 1158 Ὁ 35, cp. 
vit. 14 § 8, 1154 Ὁ 26 ff. Lastly, the 
comparison here between human and 
divine happiness is not in the slightest 
degree carried beyond the proper point. 
According to Aristotle the activity of 
God is only speculative thought, and in- 
deed even this thought is nothing but his 
absolutely perfect thinking upon his own 
nature, and it is in this that his perfect 
happiness consists, see Zeller of. ¢. 11. 
ii. p. 365 ff. Avistotle’s aim is to prove, 
as against the opposite view generally 
current, the greater necessity for goods 
of the mind, in order to happiness. A 
reference to the happiness of God was 
not unsuitable for his purpose: the in- 
ference from this is that happiness in 
general does not depend upon external 
goods, but is founded on mental qualities ; 
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Δ a 
vows, ὃς εὐδαίμων μέν ἐστι καὶ μακάριος, δι’ οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν (1) 
25 ἐξωτερικῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀλλὰ δ αὑτὸν αὐτὸς καὶ τῷ ποιός τις 
ue Ἄ, tf ? Ν \ \ 3 J a 8 “ ὃ ΧΑ 
εἶναι τὴν φύσιν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὴν εὐτυχίαν τῆς εὐδαιμονίας διὰ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον ἑτέραν εἶναι (τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἐκτὸς ἀγαθῶν 
\ > \ 
τῆς ψυχῆς αἴτιον ταὐτόματον καὶ ἡ τύχη, δίκαιος δὲ οὐδεὶς 
IO\ , eS ͵ 2O\ \ \ , 2 Ἂ 2 ἃ 
οὐδὲ σώφρων ἀπὸ τύχης οὐδὲ διὰ τὴν τύχην ἐστίν} || ἐχόμενον 
2 > 4% 7 fal ε fal ἢ ἐᾷ Ν f 2 ΄ 
δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λόγων δεόμενον καὶ πόλιν εὐδαίμονα 


811 
30 


25 αὐτὸν M®P3 || τῷ] τὸ ΜΡ! (perhaps rightly) || 27 [ἀγαθῶν] Bernays, [τῆς 
ψυχῆς] Spengel Susem.!, but see Vahlen p. 40 (42) ff. || 29 ἐχόμενον...36 σώφρων a 
duplicate of 1324 8 4 πότερον...13 σπουδαιοτέραν first recognized by Susemihl, Spengel 
(following Schlosser) having previously remarked that the two passages do not go well 


together. 


and consequently that man, too, cannot 
find his principal happiness in ex- 
ternal goods. On the other hand the 
notion that man also may be able to 
dispense entirely with external goods and 
yet attain happiness is completely ex- 
cluded by the whole previous course 
of the argument, which began with ad- 
mitting each and all of the three kinds 
of goods to be necessary for human 
happiness (see 7. 689) and endeavoured 
to determine the relative importance of 
external and internal goods (Vahlen). 
SUSEM. (705) 

For this VM. £. Χ. 8. 9, 1179 ἃ 2, may 
be quoted, εἰ μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἄνευ τῶν ἐκτὸς 
ἀγαθῶν μακάριον εἶναι: cp. 1. 10.16, 1101 ἃ 
10. 

26 καὶ τὴν εὐτυχίαν τῆς εὐδαιμονίας 
ἑτέραν εἶναι] Many see no difference 
between the two: Mic. Zh. 1. 8 § 17, 
1099 Ὁ 7. ὅθεν els ταὐτὸ τάττουσιν ἔνιοι 
τὴν εὐτυχίαν τῇ εὐδαιμονίᾳ. Cp. Socrates 
apud Xen. Memor. 111. g ὃ 14 (Eaton). 
SusEM. (706) 

Add Phys. 11. 6 ὃ 1, 197 Ὁ 3 σημεῖον δ᾽ 
ὅτι δοκεῖ ἤτοι ταὐτὸν εἶναι TH εὐδαιμονίᾳ ἡ 
εὐτυχία ἢ ἐγγύς, ἡ δ᾽ εὐδαιμονία πρᾶξίς Tis" 
εὐπραξία γάρ. 

29 ἀπὸ τύχης οὐδὲ διὰ τὴν τύχην] Cp. 
Phys. τι. 6 § 4, 197 Ὁ 18 ff. ἐν τοῖς 
ἁπλῶς ἕνεκά Tov γινομένοις, ὅταν μὴ τοῦ 
συμβάντος ἕνεκα γένηται οὗ ἔξω τὸ αἴτιον, 
τότε ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου λέχομεν" ἀπὸ τύχης 
δὲ τούτων ὅσα ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου γίνεται τῶν 
προαιρετῶν τοῖς ἔχουσι προαίρεσιν : ‘ Hence 
it is clear that of events, which in them- 
selves answer a purpose, we call any- 
thing not done by design a spontaneous 
occurrence; whilst all such spontaneous 
occurrences which happen in the region 
of purpose and to beings possessed of 


See p. 86f. where they are printed in parallel columns 


purpose are said to be by chance” (Eaton). 
SusEM. (707) 

Comp. the lucid comments of D. D. 
Heath Misconceptions of Aristotle in 
Fournal of Philology vu. p. 111 ff. 

ξ 11 ἐχόμενον δ᾽ ἐστὶ κτλ] Next there 
follows, without need for fresh arguments, 
the inference to the happiness and welfare 
of the best state. For welfare is impos- 
sible apart from well-doing. A_ literal 
version would be: closely connected and 
dependent upon the same arguments is 
the proof that the best state, too, is happy 
and fares well [like the best man]. It 
need hardly be insisted that 30 εὐδαίμονα 
and 31 πράττουσαν καλῶς are predicates 
of which τὴν ἀρίστην πόλιν is the subject. 

30 τῶν αὐτῶν λόγων] Although this 
makes the essential identity of happiness 
in the individual and the state rest on no 
other grounds than those already adduced, 
we nevertheless get a new proof that 
human happiness consists mainly in virtue, 
and we are. told (§ 12) that this applies 
to the state precisely in the same way as 
to the individual. This supplementary 
proof is certainly very incomplete. All 
human thought is largely conditioned and 
fettered by the language of a nation. 
Thus among the Greeks the verb πράττειν 
has (1) the transitive meaning ‘to do=to 
perform certain acts,’ line 32 τὰ καλὰ 
πράττουσίν, (2) the intransitive meaning 
‘to do=to be (in a certain state),’ as e.g. 
in this present connexion καλῶς πράττειν 
=to be doing (or faring) well, to be ina 
prosperous state. Hence it became easy 
to make the mistake of directly inferring 
the second meaning from the first, where 
we of course see only a dialectical play 
upon words. We do not however draw 
Bernays’ conclusion that Aristotle would 


IV(VII). 1. 13] 


᾿ 3 4 \ 
THY ἀρίστην εἶναι καὶ πράττουσαν καλῶς. ἀδύνατον yap καλῶς (1) 


1323 Ὁ 24—1323 b 39. 
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t a \ \ \ 4 
πράττειν τοῖς μὴ τὰ καλὰ πράττουσιν. οὐδὲν δὲ καλὸν ἔργον 


§12 οὔτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οὔτε πόλεως χωρὶς ἀρετῆς καὶ φρονήσεως" ἀνδρία 


δὲ πόλεως καὶ δικαιοσύνη καὶ φρόνησις τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύ- 
βδναμιν καὶ μορφήν, ὧν μετασχὼν ἕκαστος τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
λέγεται δίκαιος καὶ φρόνιμος καὶ σώφρων. 

ἀλλὰ γὰρ ταῦτα μὲν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἔστω πεφροιμιασμένα τῷ 
λόγῳ (οὔτε γὰρ μὴ θιγγάνειν αὐτῶν δυνατόν, οὔτε πάντας τοὺς 
οἰκείους ἐπεξελθεῖν ἐνδέχεται λόγους, ἑτέρας γάρ ἐστιν ἔργον σχο- 


31 γὰρ Bernays, δὲ III Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text (defended by Vahlen p. 45 


[47]f.) I 


loc. cit.) }} 


32 τὴν Spengel, τοῖς II Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text (defended by Vahlen 
πράττουσαν M’, πράττουσιν with all other authorities Ar. Bk.! Susem.? 


in the text (defended by Vahlen loc. cits) || 33 [καὶ φρονήσεως] Schneider || 34 Ko- 
raes and Bk.? insert καὶ σωφροσύνη after φρόνησις, and 1. 36 ἀνδρεῖος καὶ before δίκαιος: 


but see Vahlen p. 48 (so) ff. 


not have allowed himself this licence 
except in a dialogue. Had he looked 
upon it as ἃ mere play upon words, he 
certainly would not have admitted it into 
a dialogue either; most certainly he 
would not have transcribed it from a 
dialogue into the present work. As a 
matter of fact not only has Plato com- 
mitted the same mistake in all scientific 
seriousness, Gorg. 507 C (Rep. 353 El, 
but it is also to be found in c. 3, 88 1, 8 
(cp. #7. 732, 744) and III. g § 14 (cp. 72. 
560 Ὁ), and similarly in Mic. Eth. τ. 8 
§ 4, 1098 Ὁ 20 ff., though Bernays vainly 
attempts to disprove the last case (Vah- 
len). But Spengel is right in thinking it 
strange that the question disposed of in 
§ τι is inv. 2 88 1, 2 spoken of as still 
requiring to be settled and is accordingly 
there settled. This difficulty disappears 
so soon as we set the two paragraphs side 
by side as distinct versions of the same 
subject, and with it another difficulty 
raised by Hildenbrand p. 368 ff., on 
which Spengel Arést. Stud. 11. p. 73 
(565) ff. has laid far more stress than 
it deserves. Hildenbrand’s view is that 
in 111. 18 the question, whether the virtue 
or the happiness of the individual and of 
the state is identical or not, is brought 
forward as having already been settled 
by ΠΙ. cc. 5, 6 (cp. 27. 471, 684), whereas 
in τν(ν11)}. © § 11, 2 § 1, the question 
is first submitted to investigation, and 
that therefore 111. c. 18 isa draft from 
Aristotle’s pen which he afterwards dis- 
carded. The error in this conclusion 
lurks (as Bécker observes) in the words 


‘virtue or happiness’; for the latter term 
as used by Aristotle is not coincident 
with the former, but requires in addition 
a certain measure of external goods. The 
proof that the wirtwe of the state is 
identical with that of the individual 
does not therefore by itself in any way 
demonstrate the identity of their happi- 
ness [or wellbeing]. In any case, if 
we take the one version, that contained 
in c. I. § 11, there is no escape from 
the difficulty that the previous inquiry 
as to the identity of the wértue of both 
is also ignored. But if we replace it 
by the second version, c. 2 §§ 1, 2, 
there would be nothing to prevent 
Aristotle expressing himself as he does, 
even with the distinct presupposition of 
the earlier inquiry (cc. 111. 5, 6) and the 
reference to it in III. c. 18 § 2. As to 
the identity of the ‘virtue or excellence’ 
manifested by the state and by the 
individual cp. also c. 13 §§ 9, Io and 
viti(v). 9 § 12 with 2. (1642). SUSEM. 
(708) 

§ 12 33 Observe that this is the postu- 
late of Plato in the Republic, made im- 
plicitly 11. 368 Ε and reasserted expressly 
IV 4358, 442Dff. On δύναμιν καὶ pop- 
φὴν, terms cognate to εἶδος, λόγος, φύσις, 
cp. Bonitz Ζηα]. Ar. 206b 12, and x. on 
I. 4. 6, 1254a 14. Apparently the ante- 
cedent of dv, if expressed, would be τῇ 
δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ τῇ φρονήσει: see on 1323 Ὁ 
18. 

δ 18 39 ἑτέρας... σχολῆς] For this 
forms the task of another study, a lecture 
of another kind, Here only in this sense, 


oO 
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40 λῆς ταῦτα' viv δὲ ὑποκείσθω τοσοῦτον, ὅτι βίος μὲν ἄριστος, καὶ (1) 
χωρὶς ἑκάστου καὶ κοινῇ ταῖς πόλεσιν, ὁ μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς κεχο- (P. 96) 
13:48 ρηγημένης ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ὥστε μετέχειν τῶν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν πρά- 
814 ξεων, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἀμφισβητοῦντας, ἐάσαντας ἐπὶ τῆς νῦν 
μεθόδου, διασκεπτέον ὕστερον, εἴ τις τοῖς εἰρημένοις τυγχά- 


\ , : , 
ὥ νει μὴ πειθόμενος)" || worepov δὲ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν τὴν ΤΙ 
᾽ \ > 
αὐτὴν εἶναι φατέον ἑνός τε ἑκάστου τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
\ ἐς Ἂ A \ > ‘ , ἐς > a 
καὶ πόλεως ἢ μὴ THY αὐτήν, λοιπόν ἐστιν εἰπεῖν. φα- 
νερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτος πάντες γὰρ ἂν ὁμολογήσειαν εἶ- 
Ἁ ? t ad Ν > tg \ lol » fl 
§2vat τὴν αὐτήν. ὅσοι yap ἐν πλούτῳ τὸ ζῆν εὖ τίθεν- 
᾽ ον \ , 
ται ἐφ᾽ ἑνός, οὗτοι καὶ τὴν πόλιν ὅλην, ἐὰν ἢ πλουσία, 


, Ν , 
10 μακαρίζουσιν᾽ ὅσοι τὸν τυραννικὸν βίον μάλιστα τι- 


a“ ka \ ἐξ x f " 38 , 
μῶώσιν, οὗτοι καὶ πόλιν THY πλείστων ἄρχουσαν εὐδαιμονεστά- 


TE 


5 δ. ΠΝ ” t \ of > ἃ \ 3 t 
τὴν εἶναι φαῖεν av εἴ τέ τις τὸν ἕνα δι’ ἀρετὴν ἀποδέχεται, 


8.8 καὶ πόλιν εὐδαιμονεστέραν φήσει τὴν σπουδαιοτέραν. || [ἀλλὰ 5 


40 καὶ χωρὶς ἑκάστου omitted by P4V> Ald. and the first hand of P®S> (added in 
the margin of S® by the same hand, in the margin of P3 by a later hand and again 
expunged) || 41 éxdorw P? Ar. (?) Bk. and apparently a later hand in the margin of 
P3 || Kexopyynudvos P48 Ls Ald. 

13244 4 πότερον...13 σπουδαιοτέραν a duplicate of 1323 Ὁ 29—36. See p. 86 


10 μακαρίσουσιν or μακαριοῦσιν Ar. Spengel || 


the margin, omitted by the rst hand) || 


Lat. disciplina, course of study or instruc- 
tion: in all other passages of Aristotle 
cxoAj=leisure. What is meant is of 
course ethical science or instruction, 
which is itself, according to Aristotle, 
only a portion of politics in the wider 
sense, ἡ μὲν οὖν μέθοδος τούτων ἐφίεται, 
πολιτική τις οὖσα, Λε. Eth. 1. 2§ 9, 1094 
b 11; see “ηέγοά. pp. 67, 7ο f. As there 
was a work of Theophrastos called ἠθικαὶ 
σχολαί (Diog. Laert. v. 47) Krohn of. c. 
p. 37 ff. finds in this an indication that we 
have here a passage from his lectures, and 
not from Aristotle’s. But his view re- 
uires some stronger proofs. SuUSEM. 
709) “That oxod7 was the recognized 
term for lecture in the time of Plato is 
shown by the sarcasm of Diogenes the 
Cynic τὴν μὲν Εὐκλείδου σχολὴν ἔλεγε 
χολήν, τὴν δὲ Πλάτωνος διατριβήν, κατα- 
τριβήν, Diog. Laert. vi. 42: cf. also Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. τ. 887, 8, ut iam etiam scholas 
Graecorum more habere auderemus..., 
itaque dierum quinque scholas, ut Graeci 
appellant, in totidem libros contuli” 
(Ridgeway). But the witticisms attributed 
to Diogenes need very careful sifting be- 


12 ἂν before εἶναι II? Bk. and P® (in 
13 [4AAd...1325 b 34 πρότερον] Susem.?*3 


fore they can pass as historical (Suse- 
mihl). 

41 ὃ per’ ἀρετῆς...1324. a 1 πράξ- 
ewv] Here also, as well as in § 10, what 
is said in 2. (704) is applicable. Cp. also 
2. (736). SUSEM. (710) 

13244 3 διασκεπτέον ὕστερον] Spen- 
gel rightly observes, Ueber die Pol. p. 46, 
that this is not the way in which Anstotle 
usually speaks. But the mode of expres- 
sion is very like that of a lecturer who 
invites his hearers to mention, and discuss 
with him afterwards, any difficulties they 
may still have. Cp. Excursus 1. SUSEM. 
(711) 

c. 2 § 2 ἐφ᾽ ἑνός] Cp. Plato 
Theacetet. 157 A ἐπὶ ἑνὸς νοῆσαι. 

ὦ. 2 § 8—c. 4 § 1 (τεθεώρηται mpore- 
pov). 

A subsidiary question : ἐς the virtuous 
life, which ἐξ most desirable, a life of active 
participation in civic duties, or a life of 
study and philosophic retirement? A life 
of war and external conquest, or of peace- 
able rule over freemen and of internal 
activity ? 

§313 ἀλλὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη δύο] The close 


IV(VII). 2. δ] 


ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη δύο ἐστὶν ἃ δεῖται σκέψεως, ἕν μὲν πότερος aipe- (II) 


1323 Ὁ 40—1324a 28. 
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13 τώτερος βίος, ὁ διὰ τοῦ συμπολιτεύεσθαι καὶ κοινωνεῖν πό- 
λεως ἢ μᾶλλον ὁ ἕενικὸς καὶ τῆς πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας ἀπο- 
λελυμένος, ἔτι δὲ τίνα πολιτείαν θετέον καὶ ποίαν διάθεσιν 
πόλεως ἀρίστην, εἴτε πᾶσιν ὄντος ἀΐἱρετοῦ κοινωνεῖν πόλεως 


ν \ Ν \ a 
84 εἴτε καὶ τισὶ μὲν μὴ τοῖς δὲ πλείστοις. 


ἐπεὶ δὲ τῆς πολιτικῆς 


20 διανοίας καὶ θεωρίας τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔργον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ περὶ ἕκαστον 

αἱρετόν, ἡμεῖς δὲ ταύτην νῦν προῃρήμεθα τὴν σκέψιν, ἐκεῖνο 
a A ὦ 

μὲν [[yap]] πάρεργον ἂν εἴη τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔργον τῆς μεθόδου ταύτης. 


8 δ 


4 \ 5 > a 
OTL μὲν οὖν avayKatov 


See Comm. v7. 712—717, 725, 729; 736, 738, 741, 743) 745) 747—9 I 


tf , 
εἶναι πολιτείαν ἀρίστην ταύτην 8 


14 πότερον 


p 
T Ms (?) P&S? Ar. (Μ5 has a} || 18 αἱρετοῦ <rod> Koraes || το ἐπεὶ δὲ] ἐπεὶ διὰ 
MS, τὸ δὲ περισσόν is a gloss of p® in the margin; γὰρ Spengel, quite wrongly || 


21 νῦν after προῃρήμεθα II? Ῥό ΒΚ. || 


sequence of cc. 2, 3 upon c. 1 leaves us 
only two alternatives: either cc. 2, 3 
have exactly the same origin as c. 1, 
although in no way distinguished by the 
same excellences of style, orelse the editor 
who inserted c. 1 has further added to it 
from his own materials cc. z, 3, except of 
course ὦ. 2 88 1, 2 (see 7%. 708). Even 
setting aside the difference of style, the 
second alternative is forced upon us by 
the numerous difficulties, some slight, 
others very considerable, which present 
themselves in this section, see 7172. (713— 
717, 725s 729, 736, 738, 741, 743, 745 
747—749), with which the few points in 
ce. r and c. 2 88 1, 2 that might raise 
doubts as to the genuineness of that 
portion (see 2. 690, 709, 711) should 
be more closely compared. Read Ed. 
Miiller’s exhaustive examination in his 
History of the theory of art among the an- 
cients τι. pp. 366—373, Breslau, 1837, 
a work universally neglected, which ought 
to have led subsequent inquirers to a 
renewed consideration of these chapters.. 
What a deal of pains he takes to re- 
move the difficulties in them, and all in 
vain. Although my view differs consi- 
derably from his, in many respects it is 
most intimately connected with his expo- 
sition. This is not the place to enter into 
a more detailed examination of his argu- 
ment, but see 7. (743). Only one difficulty 
is common to the two portions c. 1 (with 
c. 2 §§ 1,2) and c.2  3-0. 48 1: viz. 
that later on inc. :3 §§ 3, 4 the inquiry 
of c. 1, and so too a little further on 
inc. 13 § 8ff. the inquiry pursued in cc. 2, 


22 γὰρ omitted by PP4°L* Bk., rightly 


3, though in a slightly altered form, is 
commenced over again, in each case with- 
out the slightest sign that they have been 
already adequately discussed, whereas 
the interpolator does not fail to refer by 
anticipation to this later section, c. 3 § 1 
(cp. x. 731). SUSEM. (712) 

14. ἕν pev—22 μεθόδου ταύτης] The 
transition to the best constitution took 
place as far back as 111. ὦ. 18, and in IV 
(vir). 1 it was stated that we must first ex- 
amine the best life; now after having con- 
cluded this examination and after having 
stated that the result holds good for the 
state as well as for the individual, it seems 
very awkward to say that there are two 
questions requiring to be investigated, (r) 
whether the best life for the individual is 
one of scientific leisure or of political 
activity, and (2) which is the best constitu- 
tion. The first question is violently thrust 
in, and, as it stands, cannot properly be 
allowed to take even a secondary rank as 
a question of politics, which the author 
at once declares is all that he himself 
claims for it ; it has nothing whatever to 
do with the science of politics, as Schlosser 
long since observed. It would be a dif- 
ferent thing if it were preceded by, and 
then taken up and treated as co-ordinate 
to, the inquiry whether the end of the 
state is peaceful activity or war, which in 
§ 5 is treated as a co-ordinate question. 
SusEM. (713) 

§5 23 ὅτι μὲν οὖν φανερὸν ἐστίν] 
‘It is plain then that the [absolutely] best 
polity is that system under which any 
one of the citizens whatever would fare 
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¢ a \ , 

καθ᾽ ἣν τάξιν κἂν ὁστισοῦν ἄριστα πράττοι καὶ Con μα- (II) 
> fal ει id an 
25 καρίως, φανερὸν ἐστίν: ἀμφισβητεῖται δὲ map αὐτῶν τῶν 

ἔμ > 4 

ὁμολογούντων τὸν pet ἀρετῆς εἶναι βίον αἱρετώτατον, πότε- 
ς a Ἂν A Fa € Ἅ, x lal € 
pov ὁ πολιτικὸς καὶ πρακτικὸς βίος aipetos ἢ μᾶλλον ὁ 
t \ 
θεωρητικός ὃν 
μ \ 
§6 μόνον τινές φασιν εἶναι φιλόσοφον. σχεδὸν γὰρ τούτους τοὺς 
, 3 an > , ba , + ? \ / 
30 δύο βίους τῶν ἀνθρώπων οἱ φιλοτιμότατοι πρὸς ἀρετὴν φαί- 
νονται προαιρούμενοι, καὶ τῶν προτέρων καὶ τῶν νῦν' λέγω 


U a 2 \ > . ¥ 
πάντων τῶν ἐκτὸς ἀπολελυμένος, οἷον τις, 


δὲ δύο τόν τε πολιτικὸν καὶ τὸν φιλόσοφον. διαφέρει δὲ οὐ 4 
μικρὸν ποτέρως ἔχει τὸ ἀληθές: ἀνάγκη γὰρ τόν γε εὖ (P-97) 


a \ Ἂς a 
34 φρονοῦντα πρὸς τὸν βελτίω σκοπὸν συντάττεσθαι καὶ τῶν 
3 fa e / Ἂν, A fal f ᾿ς 2 
ὃ τ ἀνθρώπων ἑκάστῳ καὶ κοινῇ τῇ πολιτείᾳ. νομίζουσι ὃ 
x a t lel 
μὲν τὸ τῶν πέλας ἄρχειν δεσποτικῶς μὲν γινόμενον μετ᾽ 
> \ Ly lal A 
ἀδικίας τινὸς εἶναι τῆς μεγίστης, πολιτικῶς δὲ τὸ μὲν ἄδικον 


Δ 
οὐ 


24 ἧς Ar. apparently, [τάξιν] Spengel. The former probably right: yet see Vahlen 
p- 35 (37) Il & M8, & ΡῈ (ist hand, emended by corr.1) || 28 τις <wy> ? Koraes, 
[res] would be a more obvious change, yet doubtless none is needed || 29 φιλόσοφοι 
[sc. αἱρετόν] Jackson || 30 τούτους after τοὺς δύο M*P! || φιλοτιμώτατοι Μϑ P45 Ald. || 
31 πρότερον Koraes (needlessly) and P? (1st hand, corrected by a later hand) || 33 
γε Spengel, re M* P! II? Bk. Susem.! in the text, omitted by P®, perhaps rightly, [ve] 
Congreve || 35 ἕκαστον II? P® Ar. Bk. Spengel, yp. ἕκαστον P! (corr. in the margin), 


a 
perhaps rightly || τῇ πολι Μ', τὴν πολιτείαν (πολιτεῖαν rst hand of P%) II? Ar. Bk. 
(yp. τὴν πολιτείαν corr. in the margin of P!), perhaps rightly; τὴν πόλιν Spengel, 


needlessly || 37 τινὸς omitted by II? 


best and live in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness’ Cp.c. 1 § 1 and 2. (685). SUSEM. 
(714) 

29 τινές] ‘Some’ only? We should 
expect ‘all.’ But this may be explained 
as due to Aristotle’s minimizing style of 
expression. Cp. . (401). SUSEM. (715) 

6 σχεδὸν γὰρ ... 32 φιλόσοφον] 
The two sections 88 5, 6 are unusually 
diffuse. SusEM. (716) 

No account is here taken of the view 
that honour is the aim of the political 
life, W.Z. 1. v. 4, 1095 Ὁ 23. Whereas 
in V.Z. x. 7. 7. 1177 Ὁ 19 ff. αἱ κατὰ τὰς 
πράξεις ἀρεταὶ are sharply distinguished 
from ἡ τοῦ vod ἐνέργεια (θεωρητική), here 
the object seems to be to represent the 
political and contemplative life as akin, 
though the latter is in both discussions 
regarded as αὐτοτελής (Newman). 

34 Kal τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἑκάστῳ Kal 
κοινῇ τῇ πολιτείᾳ] But granting that the 
speculative (i.e. studious) life is the better 
end for the individual, the state is in no 


way concerned in this, beyond rendering 
such a life possible to the few fitted for 
it, provided that the rest consent to take 
active part in the administration: for 
otherwise the state would itself come to 
an end. The author is in error (cp. 2. 
736*) in supposing that the question, 
whether scientific or political activity 
ranks highest for the individual, corre- 
sponds exactly to the question which arises 
with regard to the state, whether it 
should pursue a policy of peace or of war. 
Cp. zn. (743, 745). SUSEM. (717) 

§7 35 ot μὲν] The advocates of a 
peace policy think that while despotic 
rule over others is never without a 
certain injustice of the deepest dye, even 
rule as exercised under a free government, 
though devoid of injustice, yet tends to 
disturb our own easy prosperity. The 
conjunction of τὸ ἄρχειν and γινόμενον -- ἡ 
ἀρχὴ γινομένη is harsh, but can be 
paralleled. On δεσποτικῶς (properly as 
slaves) see 1277 a 33 #. 
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+ ΝΜ > t ἢ Ν a Ἂς > ἃ εἰ τὰν Ἂ 
οὐκ ἔχειν, ἐμπόδιον δὲ ἔχειν τῇ περὶ αὐτὸν εὐημερίᾳ τούτων (II) 
5 a 
δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐξ ἐναντίας ἕτεροι τυγχάνουσι δοξάζοντες. 
\ > \ \ \ Pa ᾽ 
4ο γὰρ ἀνδρὸς τὸν πρακτικὸν εἶναι βίον καὶ πολιτικόν' ἐφ 
e , Ὧν = a ΕΣ > , fal » > , 
ἑκάστης ‘yap dperiis οὐκ᾽ εἶναι πράξεις μᾶλλον τοῖς ἰδιώταις 
8 
π τοῖς τὰ κοινὰ πρόττουσι καὶ mo henedeievens, κα Ob μὲν οὖν 
οὕτως ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, of δὲ τὸν δεσποτικὸν καὶ τυραννικὸν 
, t 
τρόπον τῆς πολιτείας εἶναι μόνον εὐδαίμονα φασίν. παρ᾽ 
ἊΨ δ᾽ φ XN Ὁ ‘ \ an ft [ἐ A 8 
4 ἐνίοις δ᾽ οὗτος καὶ τῶν νόμων καὶ τῆς πολιτείας ὅρος, ὅπως Se- 
, fod - a 
89 σπόξωσι τῶν πέλας. διὸ Kal τῶν πλείστων νομίμων χύδην 
ἢ a 
ὡς εἰπεῖν κειμένων παρὰ τοῖς πλείστοις, ὅμως εἴ πού TL πρὸς 
a ἐᾷ 
ἕν οἱ νόμοι βλέπουσι, τοῦ κρατεῖν στοχάζονται πάντες, ὥσπερ 
\ ¥ 4 
ἐν Λακεδαίμονι καὶ Κρήτῃ πρὸς τοὺς πολέμους συντέτακται 
810 σχεδὸν 4 τε παιδεία καὶ τὸ τῶν νόμων πλῆθος: ἔτι δ᾽ ἐν 
a a ¢ - 
τὸ τοῖς ἔθνεσι πᾶσι τοῖς δυναμένοις πλεονεκτεῖν ἡ τοιαύτη τέ- 
= 4 
τίμηται δύναμις, οἷον ἐν Σκύθαις καὶ Πέρσαις καὶ Θρᾳξὶ 
a \ \ 
Κελτοῖς. ἐν ἐνίοις γὰρ καὶ νόμοι τινές εἰσι παροξύνον- 6 
\ \ > \ , 6 i ? 86 "ἢ 
πρὸς τὴν ἀρετὴν ταύτην, καθάπερ ἐν Καρχηδόνι φασὶ 
th a 
ἐκ τῶν Kpikov κόσμον λαμβάνειν ὅσας ἂν στρατεύσων- 
ἦν δέ ὶ L Maxedovi ἦ ὸ 
ἦν δέ ποτε καὶ περὶ Μακεδονίαν νόμος τὸν 


“μόνον 


σι 


καὶ 

TES 

14 τὸν 

811 ται στρατείας" 
38 αὑτὸν Τ', perhaps rightly, αὐτῶν Vettori®, αὐτοὺς Schneider. 

1324 τ * * of Susem. and Boécker, «ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τὰς πόλεις ἀμφισβητεῖται. 

οἱ μὲν γὰρ * *> of or something similar ? Susem. [[Οὃϑβ4δ᾽...ὅρο5] δ᾽ οὗτος καὶ τῆς 

πολιτείας ὅρος τῶν νόμων Pl, δὲ καὶ τῆς πολιτείας οὗτος τῶν νόμων P45, δὲ καὶ τῆς πολι- 


τείας οὗτος ὅρος (καὶ added by Congreve) τῶν νόμων all other codices and editors ex- 
cept Susem. || 8 πολεμίους ΠῚ || 14 τῶν] τοσούτων ὃ Koraes, but see Vahlen 


p- 34 (36) on 1323 Ὁ 15 


8 10 9 ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσι) cp. 1. 2 § 6, 
and 2. (19 b). SusEM. (720) 
καὶ Πέρσαις] cp. Hdt. vir. 2, 1x. 
SusEM. (721) 


41 οὐ μᾶλλον] not so much. 

§ 8 Secuta est uberior expositio senten- 
tiae eorum qui vitam optimam esse con- II 
tendunt civitatibus quae καθ᾽ αὑτὰς ἱδρυ- 122 (Eaton). 


μέναι sint, cf. 1325 Ὁ 2327. SUSEM. 

1324 Ὁ 1 πολιτενομένοις * * ] To 
complete the connexion we require words 
to the following effect :—‘‘and there is 
the same difference of opinion with re- 
gard to states. For some think that 
those states lead the best and happiest 
existence which devote themselves purely 
to domestic politics and have nothing 
to do with any policy of war. For, they 
say, etc.” “This then is one view, but 
others (of δὲ) εἰς." SuSEM. (718) 

89 7 ὥσπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι---πλῆ- 
bo] Cp. 1. 9 § 34, IV(vIl). 14 8 15 ff, 
v(vill). 4 88 1--6, with m7. (344, 910, 
1005). dose. (719) 


H. 


12 καὶ Κελτοῖς] cp. 11. 9 § 7, and 2. 
(287) p. 334 f. and below c. 17 § 3 and 
n. (953). SUSEM. (722) 

14 τὸν ἐκ τῶν κρίκων κόσμον] Does 
this throw any light on the real signifi- 
cance of Hannibal’s sending by Mago the 
rings of the Roman equites, as told by 
Livy ΧΧΠΙ. 12? Rie way). 

$11 15 καὶ περὶ Μακεδονίαν] Here 
we see the Macedonians expressly reckon- 
ed among barbarian peoples. And even 
if this is pronounced the interpolation of 
a pupil, yet the more closely the earlier 
Peripatetics were attached to the Mace- 
donian cause, the more probable it be- 
comes that the pupil is here reproducing 


a 


31 
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μηδένα ἀπεκταγκότα πολέμιον ἄνδρα περιεζῶσθαι τὴν φορ- (11) 
βειάν: ἐν δὲ Σκύθαις οὐκ ἐξῆν πίνειν ἐν ἑορτῇ τινι σκύφον 
περιφερόμενον τῷ μηδένα ἀπεκταγκότι πολέμιον᾽ ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
Ἴβηρσιν, ἔθνει πολεμικῷ, τοσούτους τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὀβελίσκους 
3ο Καταπηγνύουσι περὶ τὸν τάφον baous διαφθείρῃ τῶν 
812 πολεμίων καὶ ἕτερα δὴ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις ἔστι τοιαῦτα πολλά, 
τὰ μὲν νόμοις κατειλημμένα τὰ δὲ ἔθεσιν. 
καίτοι δόξειεν ἂν ἄγαν ἄτοπον ἴσως εἶναι τοῖς βουλομένοις 7 
ἐπισκοπεῖν, εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔργον τοῦ πολιτικοῦ, τὸ δύνασθαι (p. 98) 
25 θεωρεῖν ὅπως ἄρχῃ καὶ δεσπόξῃ τῶν πλησίον καὶ βουλομένων καὶ 
818 μὴ βουλομένων. πῶς γὰρ ἂν εἴη τοῦτο πολιτικὸν ἢ νομοθετικόν, 
ὅ γε μηδὲ νόμιμον ἐστίν; οὐ νόμιμον δὲ τὸ μὴ μόνον δικαίως 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀδίκως ἄρχειν, κρατεῖν δ᾽ ἔστι καὶ μὴ δικαίως. 


AN 
av 


16 ἀπεκτονότα Ῥ᾽-ὅ, ἀπεκτανκοτα P3 (1st hand, corrected in the margin by a later 
hand, but the correction was afterwards expunged), ἀπεκτακότα P46 Ald., ἐπταικότα 
MS || 17 σκύφου περιφερομένου ? Schneider || 18 ἀπεκτακότι M* P}-48, ἀπεκτανκότι 
P3 (ist hand, corrected by a later hand), ἀπεκτονότι P® || 19 ἀριθμοῦντες or ἀριθ- 


μοῦντας, apparently, I (zemerantes William) || 
24 δύνασθαι transposed by Lindau to follow 28 ἄρχειν, wrongly || 


wrongly || 


οὐ βελίσκους Μὴ || 21 δὲ ? Koraes 


27 μόνον after δικαίως Ῥῦ Susem.1? and apparently T 


unaltered his master’s view. SUSEM. 
(723). Cp. Lntrod. p. 46 2. (3) 

“77 ἐν δὲ Σκύθαις] Comp. Herod. Iv. 
66. SusEM. (724) 

18 ἐν δὲ τοῖς Ἴβηρσιν] The only 
mention of the Iberians, or Spaniards, in 
the genuine works of Aristotle. They 
are mentioned in the spurious De Mira- 
bilibus 46, 85, 87, 88, 833 Ὁ 15, 837 ἃ 8, 
24 ff. SUSEM. (725) 

19 ὀβελίσκους] What this word means, 
is not so easy to decide. The usual trans- 
lation ‘obelisks’ or ‘stone pillars’ is 
quite reconcileable with. the practice of 
savage tribes. Thus ‘‘in New Caledonia 
rows of stones are found commemorating 
the number of enemies killed and eaten 
in former wars.” Mr Ridgeway writing 
to the Academy of Aug. 29, 1885, sug- 
gests that this Iberian practice accounts 
for the stone pillars actually placed around 
tombs in Western Europe. On the other 
hand Dr Jackson communicates the follow- 
ing note. 

“ὀβελίσκους means, not ‘obelisks’ as 
the commentators suppose, but literally 
‘spits.’ Originally the spits carried the 
heads of the slain: when the custom of 
affixing the heads fell into disuse, the 


spits, which should have borne the actual 
trophies, continued to be planted ὅσους 
ἂν διαφθείρῃ τῶν πολεμίων ; i.e. the trophy 
was converted into a badge. On trophy- 
taking, and its connexion with ‘mili- 
tancy’, of which Aristotle is quite aware, 
see Spencer’s Ceremonial Institutions 
ch. ii, p. 48 with p. 186.” : 

8 12 22 κατειλημμένα] established, 
confirmed, secured: Cope ‘het. Il. 2 
§ 20 compares Thuc. V. 21 σπονδὰς εὗρον 
KarecAnupévas; Plato Laws vil. 823 A τὰ 
rats ζημίαις ὑπὸ νόμων κατειλημμένα ; 
Nic. Eth. Χ. 9 § 5 τὰ ἐκ παλαιοῦ τοῖς 
ἤθεσι κατειλημμένα λόγῳ μεταστῆσαι : also 
the active use in Thuc. vitI. 63 8 3 τὰ ἐν 
αὐτῷ τῷ στρατεύματι ἔτι βεβαιότερον κατ- 
ἔλαβον. 

25 τῶν πλησίον] but 8 8, ἃ 5 τῶν 
πέλας. 

8183 Hampke compares with this the 
discussion upon slavery I. 6 §§ 1—5: one 
phrase of which, ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ δικαίον 
μόνον εἶναι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν, is certainly 
echoed by the protest 27, οὐ νόμιμον 
δὲ κτὰ ““ἴο rule at all hazards, whether 
justly or unjustly, is not lawful, and a 
victory may be won even by unjust 
means.” 


483 
(I) 
οὔτε 8 


IV(VID. 2. 16] 1324b 16—1325a 2. 


3. \ A 8) wn A Gl 
adda μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπιστήμαις τοῦτο ὁρώμεν᾽ 
Ν a? a ” a t Μ ? \ ~ BY n Ὁ 
80 yap τοῦ ἰατροῦ οὔτε τοῦ κυβερνήτου ἔργον ἐστὶ τὸ [[ἢ]] πεῖσαι ἢ 
x ¥ 6 a Ν \ 6 , a δὲ Ss υ a 
τὸ βιάσασθαι τοῦ μὲν τοὺς θεραπευομένους τοῦ δὲ τοὺς πλωτῆ- 
> 3 é 
§14 pas. ἀλλ᾽ ἐοίκασιν οἱ πολλοὶ τὴν δεσποτικὴν πολιτικὴν οἴεσθαι 
“5. ‘ 14 € a 
εἶναι, καὶ ὅπερ αὑτοῖς ἕκαστοι ov φασιν εἶναι δίκαιον οὐδὲ 
4 Ψ ι n 
συμφέρον, τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχύνονται πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους ἀσκοῦντες" 
᾽ \ ε Ἂ ΕΣ - 
35 αὐτοὶ μὲν yap παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς τὸ δικαίως ἄρχειν ζητοῦσι, πρὸς 
X \ Μο 
81 δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους οὐδὲν μέλει τῶν δικαίων. ἄτοπον δὲ εἰ μὴ 9 
[ἃ \ > 
φύσει τὸ μὲν δεσποστόν ἐστι τὸ δὲ οὐ δεσποστόν, ὥστε εἴπερ 
ΝΜ \ f a a 
ἔχει τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον, ov δεῖ πάντων πειρᾶσθαι δεσπόζειν, 
3. ἫΝ a n 
ἀλλὰ τῶν δεσποστῶν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ θηρεύειν ἐπὶ θοίνην ἢ Ov- 
, ᾽ θ ψ 2 \ \ \ n a. ἃ» δὲ 
40 σίαν ἀνθρώπους, ἀλλὰ τὸ πρὸς τοῦτο OnpevTov’ ἔστι δὲ θηρευ- 
\ δ A Ν ἂν» 
816 τὸν ὃ av ἄγριον ἢ ἐδεστὸν EGov. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴη γ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
> εἰ 
1358 καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν μία πόλις εὐδαίμων, ἣ πολιτεύεται δηλονότι 
καλῶς, εἴπερ ἐνδέχεται πόλιν οἰκεῖσθαί που καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν νό- 


29 ἀλλὰ... ὁρῶμεν omitted by If (supplied in the margin of P!) || 30 ἢ before 
πεῖσαι inserted by II? Ρὅ Bk. || 31 τὸ omitted by II? P®Bk. || ἰάσασθαι IP (but 
βιάσασθαι a correction in P!) || 33 ὅπερ <map’> or ὃ παρ᾽ ?Spengel, perhaps 
rightly || 36 μὴ φύσει κτὰ can hardly be right: [μὴ] Thurot, perhaps rightly. 
Schneider suspected a lacuna: if so, it may conceivably be filled up thus; μὴ - φύσει 
πειθόμεθα, kal> φύσει || 37 δεσποστόν---δεσποστόν Stahr, δεσποτόν---δεσποτόν Gipha- 
nius, δεσπόζον--δεσπόζον ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text || 39 δεσποστῶν a later 
hand in Ῥῦ and Lambin, δεσποτῶν ΓΤ M® P}-2-3S>V> Ald. and P (rst hand), δεσποτι- 
κῶν PAST? || 40 ἔστι δὲ «πρὸς Tolro> θηρευτὸν Oncken rightly, though perhaps 
this need only be understood 


29 The appeal to the other ‘arts and 
sciences’ is strictly on Socratic and 
Platonic lines, and Dr Jackson points 
out that the mention of persuasion is 
by no means superfluous. See Xen. 
Mem. 1. 9 § τι, Pl. Rep. 488 D ὃς 
av ξυλλαμβάνειν δεινὸς ἢ, ὅπως ἄρξου- 
σιν ἢ πείθοντες ἢ βιαζόμενοι τὸν ναύ- 
κληρον, Politicus 296 B ay τις ἄρα μὴ 
πείθων τὸν ἰατρευόμενον, ἔχων δὲ ὀρθῶς 
τὴν τέχνην, παρὰ τὰ γεγραμμένα βέλτιον 
ἀναγκάζῃ δρᾶν τινα, τί τοὔνομα τῆς βίας 
ἔσται ταύτης; Yet the repeated collision 
of vowels, 30 ἰατροῦ οὔτε, κὐβερνήτου 
ἔργον, πεῖσαι ἢ, 32 οἴεσθαι εἶναι, 33 ἕκασ- 
τοι οὔ, is in striking contrast to the book 
as a whole, and in two cases is not remov- 
able by transposition. 

οὔτε yap τοῦ ἰατροῦ οὔτε κτλ] Comp. 
Plat. Gorg. 456 B (Eaton): also c. 13 
§ 2 7. (870), and above IIT. 6 § 7 7. (531). 
15 §$ 4 2. (638), 16 8ὲ 6-8: 11. 8 8 18 x. 
(270). SUSEM. (726) 


814 35 αὐτοὶ παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς] at home, 
in their own political affairs. 

816 37 φύσει τὸ μὲν δεσποστόν] See 
B. 1. c. 4 8 6, cc. 5,6. SUSEM. (727) 

39 θηρεύειν ἐπὶ θοίνην ἡ θυσίαν] Plu- 
tarch Alexand. 72 ὥσπερ ἐπὶ θήραν καὶ 
κυνηγέσιον ἀνθρώπων ἐξῆλθε, καὶ τὸ Κοσ- 
σαίων ἔθνος κατεστρέψατο, πάντας ἡβηδὸν 
ἀποσφάττων. τοῦτο δὲ Ἡφαιστίωνος ἐνα- 
γισμὸς ἐκαλεῖτο. This was B.C. 324—3 
quite at the close of Alexander's career. 

40 τὸ πρὸς τοῦτο Onpevtov] Implying 
that wild animals which are not fit for food 
may be hunted for other purposes, and to 
supply other necessaries of life. It is not 
quite clear whether the writer thinks that 
for such other purposes it is also under 
certain circumstances permissible to hunt 
men, and whether therefore he would 
allow of war for the capture of slaves, 
which Aristotle disallows (1. 8 § 12 27. 
65, 75) as a branch of θηρευτική. SUSEM. 
(728) 


31—2 


5 
817 
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μοις χρωμένην σπουδαίοις, ἧς 
πρὸς πόλεμον οὐδὲ πρὸς τὸ 


μηδὲν γὰρ ὑπαρχέτω τοιοῦτον. 


TIOAITIKON H. 2. 


[IV(VID). 2. 16 


τῆς πολιτείας ἡ σύνταξις οὐ (II) 


a a Poon: 
κρατεῖν ἔσται τῶν πολεμίων 


an , εἶ 
δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι πάσας τὰς πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον ἐπιμελείας καλὰς 10 
μὲν θετέον, οὐχ ὡς τέλος δὲ πάντων ἀκρότατον, ἀλλὰ ἐκείνου 


χάριν ταύτας. 


τοῦ δὲ νομοθέτου τοῦ σπουδαίου ἐστὶ τὸ θεάσασθαι 


9 πόλιν καὶ γένος ἀνθρώπων καὶ πᾶσαν ἄλλην κοινωνίαν, ζωῆς ἀγα- 


818 θῆς πῶς μεθέξουσι καὶ τῆς ἐνδεχομένης αὐτοῖς εὐδαιμονίας. 


f \ , I a \ Ἔ οὖν t 
15 σκέψεως, πρὸς τί τέλος δεῖ THY ἀρίστην πολιτείαν 
8 πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ὁμολογοῦντας μὲν τὸν μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς 


δι- 


oles μέντοι τῶν ταττομένων ἔνια νομίμων" . καὶ τοῦτο τῆς νομο- 


a - 4 a 
θετικῆς ἐστιν ἰδεῖν, ἐάν τινες ὑπάρχωσι γειτνιῶντες, ποῖα πρὸς (. 99) 


ποίους ἀσκητέον ἢ πῶς τοῖς καθήκουσι πρὸς ἑκάστους χρηστέον. 


ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν κἂν 


€ ἃ rd x 
αἱρετώτατον, διαφερομένους δὲ 


, eo, Ἕ > ες ? , ὰ \ Ἂν 
κτέον ἡμῖν πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους αὐτούς (οἱ μὲν yap 


ὕστερον 


τύχοι τῆς προσηκούσης 


συντείνειν" 

Ν na # ? an λ 
περὶ τῆς χρήσεως αὐτοῦ, λε- 
ἀποδοκιμά- 


τ Ἂ 3 t 7] Ol a bs t 
ζουσι τὰς πολιτικὰς ἀρχάς, νομίζοντες τόν τε τοῦ ἐλευθέρου 


1325 ἃ 6 dpa after ὅτι Μ"Ρ 1.3.8 SP VP ἢ 


8 τοῦ before σπουδαίου omitted by M* Pt 


|| 18 of...23 ταὐτόν] This whole parenthesis is transposed in P?"3 to follow 24 ὀρθῶς, 


by means of the letters αβγ written above the line || 


816 1325a3 Hs τῆς πολιτείας] We 
may well believe that such conceptions, 
though foreign to Pericles, and neweven to 
Isocrates, had become familiar enough in 
the Athens of Phocion, especially amongst 
those who lived to compare the brilliant 
peace administration of Demetrios of 
Phaleron with the disastrous results of 
the active policy which had led to Chae- 
ronea and Crannon. Comp. Bernays 
Phokion pp. 31 ff., 55 ff. and Newman 1. 

.31L. 

ἢ 2 μηδὲν yap ὑπαρχέτω τοιοῦτον] But 
this is only true with the proviso that 
such a state is not attacked by offensive 
wars, for which it must by its constitution 
be prepared, as indeed the writer himself 
explains, ὃ 18. SusEM. (729) 

§17 6 δῆλον ἄρα...το εὐδαιμονίας] 
Precisely the same statement as in these 
two sentences is made by Plato Laws 1. 
628 Ὁ : ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ πρὸς πόλεως εὐδαι- 
μονίαν ἣ καὶ ἰδιώτου διανοούμενος οὕτω τις 
οὔτ᾽ ἄν ποτε πολιτικὸς γένοιτο ὀρθός, πρὸς 
τὰ ἔξωθεν πολεμικὰ ἀποβλέπων μόνον καὶ 
πρῶτον, οὔτ᾽ ἂν νομοθέτης ἀκριβής, εἰ μὴ 
χάριν εἰρήνης τὰ τολέμου νομοθετοῖ μᾶλλον 
ἢ τῶν πολεμικῶν ἕνεκα τὰ τῆς εἰρήνης 
(Eaton). ϑύυβεμ. (730) 


19 [re] Spengel 


818 12 ἐάν τινες... γειτνιῶντες] So 
already 11. 6 88 7, 8. The state must 
have a foreign policy, if it be only a 
policy of non-intervention and _ self-de- 
fence. 

14 κἀν ὕστερον] c. 14 §§ 7—11. 
See wx. (712)—this reference may of 
course be interpolated—and (g06). Su- 
SEM. (731) 

c.3 The best life for the individual 
ἧς practical activity in the service of a free 
city. Yet intellectual activity ts also prac- 
tical and is a higher life still. 

81 17 περὶ τῆς χρήσεως] How it is 
to be enjoyed. 

λεκτέον ἡμῖν πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους] Comp. 
7:. (696) onc. 1 §6. SUSEM. (733) 

1g ‘ve interdum ei vocabulo additur, 
quod utrique membro commune est: φύ- 
ce τε <yap> ἀρχικὸν πατὴρ υἱῶν καὶ 
πρόγονοι ἐκγόνων (1.6. φύσει γὰρ ἀρχικὸν 
πατήρ τε υἱῶν kal...) ΜΝ. 2. vitt. τ2 [c. xi. 
§ 2], 1161a 18’ Bonitz 7»μ4. Ar. 740 Ὁ 
44 ff. τοῦ ἐλευθέρου] τοῦ ἀπολελυμένον, 
untrammelled by office and by civic obli- 
gations. Aristotle and Xenocrates were 
sae as Anaxagoras had been before 
them. 


εἶναι βίον II 


IV(VII). 3. 3] 1325 a 3—1325 a 89. 485 


- ὦ i n a 
20 βίον ἕτερόν τινα εἶναι τοῦ πολιτικοῦ καὶ πάντων αἱρετώτατον, (III) 
ἰῷ 
ἀδύνατον γὰρ τὸν μηδὲν πράττοντα 
Ul ἂν 
πράττειν εὖ, τὴν δ᾽ εὐπραγίαν καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν εἶναι 


ΩΣ Ἂ a yw 
ot δὲ τοῦτον ἄριστον" 


Ν # a \ “ N\ ᾿ 
ταὐτόν), ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἀμφότεροι λέγουσιν ὀρθῶς τὰ δὲ οὐκ 
bk a Δ Ἅ, A c an n n ? 
24 ὀρθῶς, οὗ μὲν ὅτι ὁ τοῦ ἐλευθέρου Bios τοῦ δεσποτικοῦ ἀμείνων. 
a AY >. 4 OX & an 
82 τοῦτο yap ἀληθές: οὐδὲν γιὶρ TO γε δούλῳ, ἣ δοῦλος, χρῆσθαι 
Pg Ὁ \ ¢ ᾽ \ 
σεμνόν! ἡ yap ἐπίταξις ἡ περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων οὐδενὸς με- 
Ἃ a a 
TEXEL TOV καλῶν. TO μέντοι νομίζειν πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν εἶναι δε- 
, { ᾽ Pi 3 \ ” , ς a 2 , 
σποτείαν οὐκ ὀρθόν" οὐ γὰρ ἔλαττον διέστηκεν ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων 
> x a n 
ἀρχὴ τῆς τῶν δούλων ἢ αὐτὸ TO φύσει ἐλεύθερον τοῦ φύσει δού- 
λον. διώρισται δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ἱκανῶς ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις. 
Ἂς a a ΩΣ an 
τὸ δὲ μᾶλλον ἐπαινεῖν τὸ ἀπρακτεῖν τοῦ πράττειν οὐκ ἀλη- 
δος oe a a 
θές: ἡ γὰρ εὐδαιμονία πρᾶξις ἐστίν, ἔτι δὲ πολλῶν καὶ κα- 
22 εἶναι before καὶ M*P! || 25 τό] τῶ M®Pl24, τῷ Ald. || 
(rst hand, corrected by a later hand), δεσποτικὴν ΡῚ and perhaps I’, so that this may 


το 


Up 
wo 


27 δεσποτεῖαν P3 


be right ἢ} 
(rst hand) 


21 ἀδύνατον ydp...23 ταὐτόν] Comp. 
2. (708). SUSEM. (732) 

§ 2 25 οὐδὲν γὰρ... σεμνόν] Comp. 
1. 7 ὃ 5 2. (64) and below c. 14 § 19 2. 
(913). SUSEM. (734) 

26 érlragis] See note (124) on ἐπι- 
τάξει χρῆσθαι I. 13 ὃ 14. 

27 νομίζειν πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν δεσποτείαν] 
See x. (58). Yet Plato was free from 
this error when he classified the forms of 
tule, Zaws 11. 690 A ff. On the other 
hand he makes πολιτικὴ Ξε: βασιλική. Eu- 
thyd. 292 C, a passage which should be 
added to Polit, 258 E, as quoted on 1. 
1$2. 

29 ἢ αὐτὸ.. δούλου] How great that 
difference may be, we learn from I. 5 
8 8 x. (47)- , 

30 ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις Adyots] Β. I. cc. 
4—7. SUSEM. (735) ᾿ 

§3 31 οὐκ ἀληθές] is not right, haud 
verum esf. 

32 ἡ γὰρ εὐδαιμονία πρᾶξις] This is 
certainly a genuine Aristotelian doctrine. 
See c. 1 88 1o—13, 27. (704, 710); LVic. 
Eth. τ. cc. 7—9 : VI. 2§ 5, 1139 a 3, VI. 
5 84. 1140 b 7, X. 6 8 2, 1176 ἃ 33; 
Phys. τι. 6 § τ, 197 Ὁ 5; Poet. 6 § 12, 
1450a 17: Rhet. I. 5 ὃ 3, 1360 Ὁ 143 
comp. Zeller 11. ii p. 612. But still it is so 
provided only that under πρᾶξις is includ- 
ed not merely practical, but also theoretical 
or mental activity, and that consequently 
the term is understood in the wider sense : 
for otherwise this doctrine would not be 


29 αὐτὸ τὸ P? (corr.1), ad τὸ T P!-4-5, αὐτὸ M® Ald., αὐτῶ PS V° and P? 


true of the highest felicity of pure thought, 
as it pertains to God alone (z. 705), to 
which however the author himself appeals 
ὃ το, 2. (746). And of human well-being, 
too, scientific perfection in active opera- 
tion is the higher element, moral perfec- 
tion only the lower element, according to 
the genuine Aristotelian doctrine. “1 
must be granted, that thenit would be hard 
to say how the happiness of the indivi- 
dual and of the whole state can be one and 
the same”’(Schlosser). HereSchlosser en- 
deavours to explain the mistake pointed 
out in 7272, (707, 745) by assuming that 
‘ Aristotle subordinated the idea of in- 
ternal activity to that of contemplation.’ 
This thought is quite just; but does this 
unhappy attempt to mend matters by such 
a confusion look more like the master or 
a pupil? Granted that this subordina- 
tion is intended here (and from § 8 this 
cannot be doubtful—see 2. 743), still of 
those who prefer the sczeztzfic life to the 
practical life it cannot possibly be main- 
tained with truth that they prefer in- 
activity to activity, nor can Aristotle him- 
self have written anything so inconsistent. 
SusEM. (736) 

ἔτι δὲ πολλῶν κτλ] “The actions 
done by the just and temperate contain 
a realization of many noble ends.” This 
is certainly in the spirit of Aristotle him- 
self. Further comp. for σωφρόνων x. 
(206 b), 1.6 § 9. SUSEM. (737) 


486 


TlOAITIKON H. 3. 


{IV(VII). 3. 3 


λῶν τέλος ἔχουσιν ai τῶν δικαίων καὶ σωφρόνων πράξεις. (III 
ρ 


a € t 
Kaito. τάχ ἂν ὑπολάβοι 


, 
βϑάστων καὶ καλλίστων κύριος εἴη πράξεων. 


τις 
Yo \ , > , " ὰ 
35 OTL τὸ κύριον εἰνᾶν πάντων ἄριστον 


“ 4 
οὕτω διωρισμένων 
»" \ a ’ὔ 
οὕτω yap ἂν πλεί- 


τούτων 


a > tal \ 
ὥστε ov δεῖν τὸν 


t ” t na , Ω \ δὰ 
δυνάμενον ἄρχειν παριέναι τῷ πλησίον, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, καὶ μήτε πατέρα παίδων μήτε παῖδας πα- 


τρὸς μήθ᾽ ὅλως φίλον φίλου 


μηδένα ὑπολογίζειν μηδὲ πρὸς 


a / “ \ \ yw © ΓΕ Ἂς 5 ἊΣ ᾿ 
40 τοῦτο φροντίζειν᾽ τὸ γὰρ ἄριστον αἱρετώτατον, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ πράτ- 


τειν ἄριστον. 


> 
ϑδτατον᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐχ οἷόν τε ὑπάρχειν, ἀλλ’ ὑποτίθενται 


τοῦτο ψεῦδος. 


2 Ἂ, μὲ Ἂς \ f >? t 5 
οὐ γὰρ ἔτι καλὰς τὰς πράξεις ἐνδέχεται εἶναι 


a Ν f - “ [a \ Ὰ \ 
τῷ μὴ διαφέροντι τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἀνὴρ yuvatkds ἢ πατὴρ 
t ay t , . oo ε νῶν 2 
5 τέκνων ἢ δεσπότης δούλων᾽ ὥστε ὁ παραβαίνων οὐδὲν ἂν TH- 
λικοῦτον κατορθώσειεν ὕστερον ὅσον ἤδη παρεκβέβηκε τῆς 


ἀρετῆς. 


a \ ς ΄ \ Xo \ \ δί >. a 
τοις yap ομοιοὺς TO καλὸν Kat TO LKaLOY ἐν τῷ 


86 <éy> μέρει, τοῦτο γὰρ ἴσον καὶ ὅμοιον" τὸ δὲ μὴ ἴσον τοῖς ἴσοις 


36 δεῖν Susem., δεῖ II Bk. Susem.! in the text || 


39 ὑπολογίζειν Bas.3, ὑπολογεῖν 


S? Bk., ὑπολογιεῖν M* P}-2-3-45 Vb Ald. Susem.! in the text, ὑπόλογ «ον ἔχ! εἰν or ὑπό- 


λογον ποιεῖσθαι Madvig [|| 


Koraes proposed either (1) to bracket μηδὲ πρὸς τοῦτο 


φροντίζειν, or to alter to (2) μηθὲν, or (3) μηδὲν πρὸ τούτου φροντίζειν || 
1325 b 3 ψεῦδος untranslated by William, [ψεῦδος] Susem.1, ψευδῶς ? Casaubon || 


8 <éy> Thurot 


34 Tax’ dv ὑπολάβοι τις] ‘Some one 
might imagine that, if these conclusions 
are laid down, universal sovereignty is 
the highest good.’ This further inference 
is not at all easy to justify: it is fairly 
dragged in by force. SuSEM. (738) 

§ 4 Development of this extreme view, 
that, as the practical life implies the pos- 
session of power, the more power the 
better. 

37 παριέναι τ- ἴο surrender, sc. τὸ 
ἄρχειν, UI. 14 § 13. ἀφαιρεῖσθαιτεῖο de- 
prive another (state or ruler) of empire, 
Dem. vill. De Chers. ὃ 42, p. 100,7, ἔχοντ᾽ 
ἀφελέσθαι. 

38 πατέρα παίδων κτλ] Plutarch, De- 
metrios Cc. 3, p. 800 Β, complains that the 
Diadochi sacrificed every natural tie to 
their lust for empire. 

39 ὑπολογίζειν]ΠΞ This verb, if indeed 
it be right, is ἀπαξ εἰρημένον in Aristotle, 
though found in Plato and Demosthenes. 

41 ἴσως] ‘perhaps,’ conforming to 
Aristotle’s own dictum Rhet. 11. 13 § 2, 
1389 Ὁ 18 ἀμφισβητοῦντες προστιθέασιν 
ἀεὶ τὸ ἴσως καὶ τάχα. But in Ὁ 2 it con- 


ceals a very positive opinion under a 
cautious formula. 

ὃ 5 1325 Ὁ 3 τὰς mpdtes] The actions 
of one who has obtained power by vio- 
lence (ἀποστερῶν καὶ βιαζόμενος). 

4 ὅσον ἀνὴρ...5 δούλων] These three 
species of domestic relations, and of 
household rule based upon them, are 
taken as the prototypes of all rule, ex- 
cept where it is government of equals 
by equals and so alternates with obedi- 
ence. 5661. 12 § 1 f. and Mic. Eth. Vil. 
c. τι (Eaton). SusEM. (739) 

5 ὁ παραβαίνων] An Archelaos or a 
Napoleon. 

κατορθώσειεν] would perform a right 
action: rectum faciat. This use of the 
verb, as opposed to mapexBalvew, may be 
easily understood from Mic. Eth. U. 5 
§ 12, 1106 b 26, ἡ μὲν ὑπερβολὴ ἁμαρτάνε- 
ται τὸ δὲ μέσον ἐπαινεῖται καὶ κατορθοῦται, 
and in its turn led up to the Stoic use of 
κατόρθωμα as a technical term. 

86. 8 τὸ δὲ μὴ ἴσον... παρὰ φύσιν] 
Cp. 111. 16 88 2—4 21. (672), 11. 2 ἃ 6 2. 
(134 b). SusEM. (740) 


ὃ 


a Ν > >. n y 4 ν ς- if 
τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἀληθῶς ἴσως λέγουσιν, εἴπερ ὑπάρ- 4 
a n t fal 
x325b ξεν τοῖς ἀποστεροῦσι καὶ βιαζομένοις TO τῶν ὄντων αἱρετώ- 


(p. 100) 


IV(VII). 3. 8] 1325 a 383—1325b 20. 487 


4 A ‘ ᾿ \ 
καὶ TO μὴ ὕμοιον τοῖς ὁμοίοις παρὰ φύσιν, οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν (LI) 
ut t 2 
παρὰ φύσιν καλόν. διὸ κἂν ἄλλος τις ἢ κρείττων κατ᾽ 
> \ x a a 
ἀρετὴν καὶ κατὰ δύναμιν τὴν πρακτικὴν τῶν ἀρίστων, τούτῳ 
\ Ἧ a tal ? ’ / 
καλὸν ἀκολουθεῖν καὶ τούτῳ πείθεσθαι δίκαιον. δεῖ δ᾽ ov μό- 
> \ \ ἈΝ 
νον ἀρετὴν adda καὶ δύναμιν ὑπάρχειν, Kal? ἣν ἔσται πρα- 
4 > ? > la ΄ lal \ +3 bi rg 
KTUKOS. GAN εἰ ταῦτα λέγεται καλῶς Kal THY εὐδαιμονίαν 
3 ᾿ a \ > 
εὐπραγίαν θετέον, καὶ κοινῇ πάσης πόλεως ἂν εἴη καὶ καθ 
ig v Ν 
ἕκαστον ἄριστος βίος ὁ πρακτικός. ἀλλὰ τὸν πρακτικὸν οὐκ 
5 a ION * 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πρὸς ἑτέρους, καθάπερ οἴονταί τινες, οὐδὲ τὰς 
κ ἡ 
διανοίας εἶναι μόνας ταύτας πρακτικὰς τὰς τῶν ἀποβαι- 
, t 2 a , > \ \ a 
νοντῶν χάριν γινομένας ἐκ TOU πράττειν, GANA πολυ μαάλ- 
Ν a a % 
λον τὰς αὐτοτελεῖς καὶ Tas αὑτῶν ἕνεκεν θεωρίας καὶ δια- 


Io 


§7 


on 


15 
88 


20 


18 εἶναι after μόνας P}, after ταύτας T 


20 αὑτῶν Vettori, αὐτῶν TIL || διανοή- 


σεις...21 μάλιστα) Should this be διανοήσεις" ἡ...«πρᾶξις τίς. μάλιστα ὃ 


10 διὸ κἂν ἄλλος τις] To the genuine 
Aristotle this proposition holds provided 
only that the one great citizen is superior 
in virtue to all combined, not (as is here 
expressed) to each individual: see 111. 13 
88 13—25, c. 17. SUSEM. (741) 

§ 7 12 δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ μόνον κτλ] ‘He must 
have not only the virtue but the force to 
develope his activity fully” (without 
transgressing virtue). This is only pos- 
sible in the best state : see III. 13 88 24, 
25; also 2. (677) and Jztrod. p. 44. 
SUSEM. (742) 

14 ταῦταὶ That while the life of 
freedom is preferable to that of rule over 
unwilling subjects, βίος δεσποτικός, § 1, 
yet the life of action is preferable to that 
of inaction § 3 (which however does not 
imply that conquest or grasping at sove- 
reignty is unconditionally desirable §§ 4 
—6). 
a ὁ πρακτικός] So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, comp. δῆς. Eth. X. 
8 § 8, 1178b 32, εἴη ἂν ἡ εὐδαιμονία θεωρία 
tts, 7§ 9, 1178 a 7, οὗτος dpa (sc. ὁ κατὰ 
τὸν νοῦν Bios) καὶ εὐδαιμονέστατος" δευτέρως 
δ᾽ ὁ κατὰ τὴν ἄλλην ἀρετήν. But the 
qualifications introduced in § 8 seriously 
impair the comparison. 

ὃ 8 ‘But the practical life need not 
mean a life in relation to others, as some 
suppose, nor those intellectual acts alone 
be practical which are done for the sake 
of certain external results of the action: 
on the contrary the self-contained specu- 
lations and processes of the intellect are 
far more truly practical.” By τινες we 
should naturally understand Plato: but 
the cap better fits Aristotle himself, (zc. 


Eth. X.7§ 4, 1177 a 30, ὁ μὲν δίκαιος 
δεῖται πρὸς ods δικαιοπραγήσει καὶ μεθ᾽ ὧν, 
8 7, αὗται, sc αἱ πολιτικαὶ πράξεις, ἄσχολοι 
καὶ τέλους τινὸς ἐφίενται καὶ οὐ δ᾽ αὑτὰς 
αἱρεταί εἰσιν. Eaton compares Rep. IV 
443 D where justice is expounded to be 
harmonious activity of all the parts of 
man, and therefore internal, περὶ τὴν ἐντὸς 
ws ἀληθῶς περὶ ἑαυτὸν καὶ τὰ ἑαυτοῦ 
[πρᾶξιν]. 

20 τὰς αὐτοτελεῖς.. διανοήσεις] This 
can only mean theoretical or purely sci- 
entific thinking; Ed. Miiller’s uncertainty 
on this point is the chief defect in his 
whole exposition, which hinders him from 
arriving at any really tenable result and 
is the cause of many errors. Cp. Vic. Eth. 
X.7§ 5, 1177 b 1 ovdevaw αὐτῆς, sc. τῆς θεω- 
ρητικῆς, γίνεται παρὰ τὸ θεωρῆσαι, ἀπὸ δὲ 
τῶν πρακτικῶν ἢ πλεῖον ἢ ἔλαττον περιποι- 
ούμεθα παρὰ τὴν πρᾶξιν. Upon Aristotle’s 
view two things must be distinguished in 
every activity, the end and the means; 
theoretical activity differs from practical 
and creative activity (see 22. 34) in this 
respect, that in the former internal ac- 
tivity is a self-contained end, while in 
practical activity the end lies in the act 
produced by it, which affects some ex- 
ternal person, and in the creative activity 
of art the end is the work or result pro- 
duced. ‘See De Caelo τι. 12 §9, 292 ὃ 6, 
ἡ πρᾶξίς ἐστιν del ἐν δυσίν, ὅταν καὶ οὗ 
ἕνεκα ἧ, καὶ τὸ τούτου ἕνεκα, Nic. Eth. vi. 
ες. 2—5, De Anima il. c. ο᾽ (Eaton): 
Zeller of. ¢. 11. ii. p. 177 f. Γ ai adrore- 
λεῖς θεωρίαι καὶ διανοήσεις are the most 
truly practical, the supporters of the 
view that the intellectual life is to be 
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νοήσεις. ἡ yap εὐπραξία τέλος, ὥστε καὶ πρᾶξίς tis’ μά- (III) 
λιστα δὲ πράττειν λέγομεν κυρίως καὶ τῶν ἐξωτερικῶν 


β Ἂ, a t 3 va > x Α΄, ΟΣ 
89 πράξεων τοὺς ταῖς διανοίαις ἀρχιτέκτονας. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ 
- a € \ 
ἀπρακτεῖν ἀναγκαῖον tas Kal’ αὑτὰς πόλεις ἱδρυμένας καὶ 
in , . , \ γε 
25 ζῆν οὕτω προῃρημένας᾽ ἐνδέχεται γὰρ κατὰ μέρη καὶ τοῦτο ε 
wi nn 
συμβαίνειν. πολλαὶ γὰρ κοινωνίαι πρὸς ἄλληλα τοῖς μέρεσι 
lal a Ἐ 
810 τῆς πόλεως εἰσίν. ὁμοίως δὲ τοῦτο ὑπάρχει καὶ καθ᾽ ἑνὸς 
¢ ἮΝ an + Vd ‘ee a = x c A ww fal 
ὁτουοῦν τῶν ἀνθρώπων: σχολῇ yap av ὁ θεὸς ἔχοι καλῶς 
i j Ὡ τα : 
καὶ πᾶς ὁ κόσμος, οἷς οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐξωτερικαὶ πράξεις παρὰ 


30 


\ Ἢ ἃ \ ᾿ ἡ 
τὰς οἰκείας TAS αὐτῶν. 


21 μάλιστα...23 ἀρχιτέκτονας cited by Julian ep. ad Themist. p. 263D_|| 
τῶν] τὸ Julian || 


inserted after δὲ by Π5 Ρὅ Bk. || 


preferred to that of the statesman are 
unconditionally right, nor can we see 
how far the writer thinks he is mediating 
between them and their opponents. He 
would have done so in orthodox Aris- 
totelian fashion only by adding that 
man must exercise not only his intel- 
lectual, but also his moral, powers: that 
he is an integral part of the whole 
formed by the state, and not a god, I. 2 
88 11, 12. That consequently, although 
it is life in the state which alone renders 
possible an assured scientific activity 
itself, yet it may well be permitted to 
individual men to be active for science 
primarily, and for the state only secon- 
darily and in the fulfilment of the most 
general duties of a citizen. That at the 
same time there must be others who find 
their real satisfaction in the activity of 
the statesman and consequently adopt the 
opposite procedure: while a symmetrical 
combination of excellence in both will be 
the highest, and for that reason certainly 
the least common. See c. 14 §§ 7—11, 
γι. (g06), also zx. (717, 1024) and Lntrod. 
p- 48, p. 50ff. Susem. (743) 

21 ἡ γὰρ εὐπραξία τέλος] Comp. c. 
I. 8 11 2. (708). SUSEM. (744) 

§9 23 ἀλλὰ μὴν...28 ὁτουοῦν τῶν dv- 
θρώπων] ‘However even for states placed 
by themselves and determined upon an iso- 
lated life there is no necessity for inaction : 
activity is still possible to them in sections, 
for the various sections of the city have 
many ways of associating. And in the 
same way this is true of each individual 
man.’ What was recalled to mind in z. 
(717) is true here also. The comparison 
is not suitable ; for neither is the internal 
administration of the state a theoretical 
activity, but rather it is practical or partly 


22 Kal 
23 τῆς διανοίας Julian 


practical, partly creative (see 7222. 34, 
743): while in the case of the individual 
man every ‘activity (except the theo- 
retical) is always finally directed to others. 
Even on the doctrine of Plato (Zeller 
lato p. 451 ff. Eng. tr.), no less than of 
Aristotle, the individual’s moral virtue is 
primarily a mutual relation of the parts 
of his soul, the rational soul and that 
which has to be subjected to the guid- 
ance of reason (see 7272. 41, 112). Yet 
its active exercise is for the most part 
possible only in intercourse with others. 
SUSEM. (745) 

28 ὁ θεὸς] See 2. (705) onc. 1 § 10, 
n. (736). SUSEM. (746) 

29 πᾶς ὁ κόσμος] An activity and 
happiness of the universe cannot, strictly 
speaking, be in question on the ortho- 
dox doctrine of Aristotle, as he combats 
the Platonic assumption of a World-soul. 
The world as a whole is only passively 
affected, i.c. God causes it to revolve 
round the earth, which is at rest, in 24 
hours: or precisely stated, this passive 
affection belongs to the rest of the uni- 
verse, the earth alone being exempt. All 
other motions and activities, affections 
and changes, belong to the several 
beings inside the universe. See Zeller 
11. ii. pp. 374 ff. 450, 462 ff. And though 
comprehending all this in its harmonious 
arrangement we may call it, in a meta- 
phorical sense, the activity of the uni- 
verse, or even say that the world has its 
wellbeing in this harmoniously ordeyed 
activity, yet considered as an analogy 
to the internal administration of the state 
this is more halting than the last (7. 745). 
For it is intended to prove that the 
highest happiness of the individual man 
lies in purely internal or theoretical 
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4 \ > ΕἾ a : 
OTL μὲν οὖν τὸν αὐτὸν βίον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὸν ἄριστον (III) 
cor a 2 ͵ a a a. 
3? ἑκάστῳ Te τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ κοινῇ ταῖς πόλεσι Kal τοῖς ἀνθρώ- 
\ 2 Pigs Ss a 
4 ποις, φανερὸν ἐστίν" ἐπεὶ δὲ πεφροιμίασται τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα περὶ IV 
κὰ a Χ % ‘| wv. - 
αὐτῶν καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας πολιτείας ἡμῖν τεθεώρηται πρό- Ὁ. τοι) 
32 [καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις] Koraes followed by Spengel Bk.? Susem.}, but see Comm. 


». (739) Il 33 [περὶ αὐτῶν] Schneider, περὶ τούτων ὃ Nickes, perhaps rightly || 
34 [kal...pdrepov] Spengel Bk.? Susem.! See on 13244 13 


activity: hence the whole analogy has no 
meaning unless the wellbeing of the 
universe (ἔχειν καλῶθ) is exactly iden- 
tical with its happiness (εὐδαιμονεῖν). 
Yet happiness can only be predicated of a 
single thinking self-conscious subject, so 
that if the collective personality of the 
state may be said to be happy, a world 
without a world-soul scarcely can. At 
least, this can hardly be without extra- 
ordinary misuse of the term, which I 
cannot bring myself to attribute to Aris- 
totle. SUSEM. (747) 

32 καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις) This some- 
what objectionable phrase I once believed, 
as others have done, to be a later addi- 
tion. Now however I simply set it down 
to the interpolator of the entire section, 
cc. 2, 3, aS one more proof of inter- 
polation. SUSEM. (748) 

c.4§1 34 καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας πολι- 
τείας] By ‘‘other forms of government” 
were formerly understood all others ex- 
cept the perfect one, and the context 
which here gives the exact transition to 
the discussion of the latter, would scarce- 
ly permit of any other interpretation. 
Indeed if we assume that Aristotle him- 
self wrote this as well as all the rest 
of the chapter, from ἀρχὴ τῶν λοιπῶν 
onwards, the “other forms of govern- 
ment”’ can scarcely be understood except 
as in direct antithesis to the ‘‘state to be 
constituted according to an ideal,” τῆς 
μελλούσης κατ᾽ εὐχὴν συνεστάναι πόλεως 
(cp. Diebitsch’s excellent remarks, p. 8 f., 
in opposition to Teichmiiller). But then 
these words would prove that the tra- 
ditional order of the books is the correct 
one. Yet the whole of §§$ 1, 2 is merely 
a recapitulation of the contents of the 
first three chapters, and it is only as such 
that it has any meaning and connexion, 
as Spengel, Ceber die Politik p. 26 f., 
has incontrovertibly proved. The only 
sensible explanation is this: ‘‘After dis- 
posing of the necessary introductory 
questions regarding the best state, we 
must discuss this best state itself, and 
must treat first of its external and then 


of its internal requirements.” Thus the 
intermediate reference to other forms of 


government (whether the discussion of 


them has preceded or not) is out of place 
here and breaks the connexion. There- 
fore Spengel pronounced the words in 
question καὶ περὶ rds ἄλλας.. πρότερον to 
be an interpolation, and he was followed 
among others by Susemihl.* But when 
Hildenbrand p. 363 f. and Teichmiiller 
(Philologus XVI. p. 164 ff.) pronounced 
“the other forms of government” to refer 
rather to the other model polities or 
at least those which are claimed as such, 
which have been already criticised in the 
Second Book, as distinguished from the 
true Aristotelian model state, Spengel 
gave his adhesion to this view. Yet 
even if the reference back to these is less 
injurious to the proposed connexion, still 
it is an inadmissible interruption, and 
would have to be set aside as an interpola- 
tion by another hand, besides that for 
the reasons previously stated it is only 
the former explanation of them, as re- 
ferring to all other states except the per- 
fect state, which appears possible. But 
the case is entirely different, if cc. 2, 3 
are the work of an interpolator, who 
must then also be the author of c. 4 § 1 as 
far as πρότερον. We need then only add 
this new piece of awkwardness to the rest 
of his sins, and we shall have after all to 
decide in favour of the latter interpre- 
tation, that the words do refer to B. 11.» 
since the interpolator has tacked his com- 
position on to the first chapter, the first 
sentence of which is immediately con- 
nected with the end of Book m11., so that, 
as we have already stated, /rztvod. p. 48, 
he either found or made a redaction, which 
contained the books in the right order. 
At any rate this is the simplest expla- 
nation; we should otherwise have to 
assume that these words had been after- 
wards interpolated into his interpolation 
by a third person, who must already have 
been acquainted with the order of the 


‘In Fahrb. f. Philol. ct. 1870, p. 350. 
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᾽ \ a A 2 κα a , \ a \ ς 
35 τερον, ἀρχὴ τῶν λοιπῶν εἰπεῖν πρῶτον ποίας τινὰς δεῖ τὰς ὕπο- (IV) 
fol t > t a 
θέσεις εἶναι περὶ THs μελλούσης κατ᾽ εὐχὴν συνεστάναι πόλεως. 
g20v γὰρ οἷόν τε πολιτείαν γενέσθαι τὴν ἀρίστην ἄνευ συμ- 
μέτρου χορηγίας. διὸ δεῖ πολλὰ προὐποτεθεῖσθαι καθάπερ 
39 εὐχομένους, εἶναι μέντοι μηδὲν τούτων ἀδύνατον. λέγω δὲ 
ὺ t n \ ͵ a \ 
88 οἷον περί τε πλήθους πολιτῶν καὶ χώρας. ὥσπερ γὰρ Kal 
an a ς a ” 
1326a Τοῖς ἄλλοις δημιουργοῖς, οἷον ὑφάντῃ καὶ ναυπηγῷ, δεῖ τὴν 
a € t > δ a = A Ἂς, > ,ὔ ὅ ἈΝ By 
ὕλην ὑπάρχειν ἐπιτηδείαν οὖσαν πρὸς τὴν ἐργασίαν (ὅσῳ γὰρ av 
3 
αὕτη τυγχάνῃ παρεσκευασμένη βέλτιον, ἀνάγκη Kal TO γενόμε- 
- a ὡς 
νον ὑπὸ τῆς τέχνης εἶναι κάλλιον), οὕτω καὶ τῷ πολιτικῷ καὶ 
a t ἢ ae , ἐ € ͵ 5 7 Ψ 
5 τῷ νομοθέτῃ δεῖ τὴν οἰκείαν ὕλην ὑπάρχειν ἐπιτηδείως ἔχουσαν. 
84 ἔστι δὲ πολιτικῆς χορηγίας πρῶτον τό τε πλῆθος τῶν ἀν- 
an t 
θρώπων, πόσους τε καὶ ποίους τινὰς ὑπάρχειν δεῖ φύσει, Kal κατὰ 
\ 
THY χώραν ὡσαύτως, πόσην TE εἶναι καὶ ποίαν τινὰ ταύτην. 
οἴονται μὲν οὖν οἱ πλεῖστοι προσήκειν μεγάλην εἶναι τὴν 8 
᾽ ᾿ Ἁ ᾿ > \ a 2 ͵ > a / ἢ 
10 εὐδαίμονα πόλιν᾽ εἰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθές, ἀγνοοῦσι ποία μεγάλη καὶ 


το 


35 [τῶν λοιπῶν] Spengel. See Comm. x. (749). If these words take up the sen- 
tence 1323} 37 ἀλλὰ γὰρ ταῦτα μὲν...13248 4 πειθόμενος, we should expect ἀρχὴ 
<dé> τῶν λοιπῶν || 36 περὶ omitted by Μ', [περὶ] Susem.?-?, perhaps rightly || 
37 γενήσεσθαι Susem.!, fore William, γίνεσθαι ? Susem. || 38 προὕποτίθεσθαι Syl- 
burg Susem.!#, praeszpponi William, probably right, unless we should write 39 evyo- 
μένοις, as Sylburg suggested 

13264 3 αὐτὴ II?P® Bk. || 
κατὰ ὃ Schmidt correctly, if any change is needed || 
Susem.? in the text 


4 κἀλλιον] βέλτιον ΜῈ || 7 [κατὰ] Spengel, <ra> 
8 πόσην Sylburg, ὅσην ΠΒΙκ.1 


books, in which they have come down to 
us. If we omit c. 2—c. 4 § 1, ἀρχὴ τῶν 
λοιπῶν κτὰ naturally follows upon c. 1. 
But if it be objected that even c. 1 in its 
present form could hardly have made part 
of this work in Aristotle’s own intention 
(see 7271. 687, 712), we must observe that 
it is easy to give to what follows, ἀρχὴ 
τῶν λοιπῶν κτλ, a place immediately 
after the end of Book 111. without the 
slightest disturbance or deficiency of 
meaning, if only we give the last un- 
finished sentence of B. 111. to B. 1v(vul). 
—as has been done—and then get rid of 
it with the rest of c. 1. of B. 1v(vu1). 
and at the same time treat the words τών 
λοιπῶν in 8 1 as the interpolator’s ad- 
dition. We should then translate here: 
“Our beginning is a statement of the 
necessary external conditions &c.” SUSEM. 
(749) Cp. 11. τ ὃ 2, 1260 Ὁ 36, ἀρχὴν 
δὲ πρῶτον ποιητέον, ἥ περ πέφυκεν ἀρχὴ 
ταύτης τῆς σκέψεως. 


c. 4 §§ 2—14, cc. 5—7: περί τε πλή- 
θους πολιτῶν καὶ χώρας. With this 
compare generally Plato Zaws Iv. 

ὃ 2 38 yxopnylas] See ~ on 1. 6 
§ 3, [2558 [4- 

διὸ δεῖ πολλὰ κτλ] Cp. 11. 6 8 7 x. 
(202): also 11. 1 § 1, 2. (128) and the 
references there collected. SUSEM. (750) 

§3 40 ὥσπερ γὰρ κτλ] The analogy 
was used I. to §§ 1, 2 

§ 4 Under the external means required 
for a city comes first the mass of the 
population: how many ought they to be? 
and of what natural character? So like- 
wise in regard to the territory: how large 
and of what nature ought this to be? 

The proper number of the inhabitants 
is discussed in §§ 4—14: their race and 
mental characteristics in c. 7.0 

The size of the tdeal city: c. 4 88 4—14. 

1326a 10 ποία μεγάλη] With §§ 4— 
6 compare Pl. Rep. Iv. 423 B: ἕως dv ἡ 
πόλις σοι οἰκῇ σωφρόνως ws ἄρτι ἐτάχθη, 
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§5 ποία μικρὰ πόλις. κατ᾽ ἀριθμοῦ γὰρ πλῆθος τῶν ἐνοικούντων κρί- (IV) 
νουσι τὴν μεγάλην, δεῖ δὲ μᾶλλον μὴ εἰς τὸ πλῆθος εἰς δὲ δύνα- 
μιν ἀποβλέπειν. ἔστι γάρ τι καὶ πόλεως ἔργον, ὥστε τὴν δυνα- 
μένην τοῦτο μάλιστα ἀποτελεῖν, ταύτην οἰητέον εἶναι μεγίστην, 

15 οἷον Ἱπποκράτην οὐκ ἄνθρωπον ἀλλ᾽ ἰατρὸν εἶναι μείξω φήσει- 

geev ἄν τις τοῦ διαφέροντος κατὰ τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ σώματος. 
μὴν ἀλλὰ Kav εἰ δεῖ κρίνειν πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος ἀποβλέποντας, 
οὐ κατὰ τὸ τυχὸν πλῆθος τοῦτο οἰητέον (ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ ἴσως 
ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ὑπάρχειν δούλων ἀριθμὸν πολλῶν 

30 καὶ μετοίκων καὶ ξένων), ἀλλ᾽ ὅσοι μέρος εἰσὶ πόλεως καὶ 
ἐξ ὧν συνίσταται πόλις οἰκείων μερῶν: ἡ γὰρ τούτων ὑπε- 
ροχὴ τοῦ πλήθους μεγάλης πόλεως σημεῖον, ἐξ ἧς δὲ βάναυ- 
σοι μὲν ἐξέρχονται πολλοὶ τὸν ὠριθμὸν ὁπλῖται δὲ ὀλίγοι, (p. 102) 
ταύτην ἀδύνατον εἶναι μεγάλην᾽ οὐ γὰρ ταὐτὸν μεγάλη τε 

δ1 πόλις καὶ πολυάνθρωπος. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτό γε ἐκ τῶν Ὁ 


ἡ 
ου 


ΙΡ5. 


\ 
Kat 


26 ἔργων φανερὸν ὅτι χαλεπόν, ἴσως δ᾽ ἀδύνατον εὐνομεῖσθαι 


11 ποία added by Τὶ M® Ar., omitted by all other authorities and Bk. || 12 εἰς δὲ] 
GAN εἰς preferred by Thurot, but such variations should be noted without correction. 
The passage supports R. Schdll’s conjecture at 1253a 22, «οὐκ: ἔσται || 14 οἰητέον 
omitted by II, [οἰητέον] Susem.}, perhaps rightly || 18 ποιητέον Camerarius Bk2, 
ὁριστέον ὃ Schmidt || tows after 19 πόλεσιν II? PSBk. || 20 εἰσὶ μέρος πόλεως ap- 
parently I’, πόλεώς εἰσι μέρος TI? P?Bk. || 21 μορίων TI? PPBk. || 25 ov μὴν ἀλλὰ 
ΠΙ, ἀλλὰ μὴν I? PPB. || ἀλλὰ τοῦτό ye καὶ ὃ Koraes 


μεγάλη ἔσται, οὐ τῷ εὐδοκιμεῖν λέγω, ἀλλ᾿ constitute the first and third books of the 


ws ἀληθῶς μεγίστη, καὶ ἐὰν μόνον ἦ χιλίων 
τῶν προπολεμούντων (Eaton). Plato also 
criticizes the widespread belief that a 
state to be happy must be large and 
wealthy Laws 742 Ὁ ff, cp. 738 D, E. 
11—13 Comp. Isocr. vil. 13. SUSEM. 
(751). Add vi. 81, xv. 171 f. (Newman). 

§5 12 μὴ εἰς τὸ πλῆθος els δὲ δύναμιν] 
We should regard not so much their 
numbers as their efficiency: explained, 
in the next line, as power to execute the 
proper task, or function, of a city. (In 
8 ro, a 38 it is rather “essence,” cp. c. 
1 § 12, 1323 Ὁ 33.) For the use of δὲ 
instead of the more usual ἀλλὰ, as ina 15 
οὐκ ἄνθρωπον ἀλλ᾽ ἰατρόν, cp. Thuc. Iv. 
86. 1 οὐκ ἐπὶ κακῷ ἐπ᾽ ἐλευθερώσει δέ. 

15 Ἱπποκράτην] We have no certain 
information concerning the life of this 
most renowned of Greek physicians, who 
flourished in the latter half of the fifth 
century. Of the numerous works bearing 
his name that have been handed down to 
us, the only genuine ones are the ex- 
cellent descriptions of diseases, which 


‘Epidemics,’ the no less excellent little 
work ‘On the influence of air, water and 
locality,’ and perhaps ‘On the origin and 
cure of diseases,’ and the fragment ‘On 
wounds in the head.’ Still these are 
enough to prove the ability of the man, 
who is rightly called the Father of Medi- 
cine. SUSEM. (752) 

§6 18 κατὰ τὸ τυχὸν πλῆθος] ‘We 
must not estimate it by the mass of any 
and every sort of people.’ Comp. c. 8 
§ 8 2. (804) and VIII(V). 3 ὃ 11 ὥσπερ yap 
οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ τυχόντος πλήθους πόλις γίνεται 
οὕτως οὐδ᾽ ἐν τῷ τυχόντι χρόνῳ 71. (1531 b). 
SuSsEM. (753) 

20 ὅσοι pépos...21 μερῶν] ‘but only 
count those who form an integral part of 


a city or the parts of which it properly. 


consists’: see cc. 8,9. SUSEM. (754) 

21 τούτων depends on πλήθους. 

23 ὁπλῖται] Of course the soldiers 
are here mentioned only to exemplify the 
organic members of the city generally. 
SuSE. (755) 

8 7 26 χαλεπόν, ἴσως 


2 


ἀδύνατον] 
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τὴν λίαν πολυάνθρωπον. τῶν γοῦν δοκουσῶν πολιτεύεσθαι (IV) 
καλῶς οὐδεμίαν ὁρῶμεν οὖσαν ἀνειμένην πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος. 
88 τοῦτο δὲ δῆλον καὶ διὰ τῆς τῶν λόγων πίστεως. ὅ τε γὰρ 
ϑονόμος τάξις τίς ἐστι, καὶ τὴν εὐνομίαν ἀναγκαῖον εὐταξίαν 
εἶναι, ὁ δὲ λίαν ὑπερβάλλων ἀριθμὸς οὐ δύναται μετέχειν 
τάξεως" θείας γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο δυνάμεως ἔργον, ἥτις καὶ τόδε 
γε 
διὸ καὶ πόλιν ἧς μετὰ μεγέθους 6 λεχθεὶς 


Ἂ 
συνέχει τὸ Trav. ἔπε τό καλὸν ἐν καὶ 


8 9 εἴωθε 
“ € ᾿ , * 7 fo an * \ , 
35 ρος ὑπάρχει, ταύτην εἰναι καλλίστην ἀναγκαῖον, «ἐπεὶ TO γε 


πλήθει μεγέθει 


γίνεσθαι. 


a 


\ 
«καλὸν ἐν πλήθει καὶ μεγέθει εἴωθε γίνεσθαι.» ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι 
36 τι καὶ πόλεως μεγέθους μέτρον, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πάν- 
§10 τῶν, ζῴων φυτῶν ὀργάνων" καὶ yap τούτων ἕκαστον οὔτε λίαν 
\ v 7 ig ς # μι \ * an t 
μικρὸν οὔτε κατὰ μέγεθος ὑπερβάλλον ἕξει τὴν αὑτοῦ δύνα- 
3. 3 i \ Ν ve 2 a » a A Ἐν, 
μιν, GAN ὁτὲ μὲν ὅλως ἐστερημένον ἔσται τῆς φύσεως ὁτὲ 


20 Te omitted by M* P}, very likely by I, perhaps rightly, [τε] Susem.? || 33 ἐπεὶ 


...34 γίνεσθαι transposed by Bocker to follow 35 ἀναγκαῖον. 


See p. 87. Schneider, 


who first saw the difficulty, proposed to transpose the whole clause or to bracket ἐν 


πλήθει καὶ || 
hand) || ἢ Koraes, most likely right || 
αὑτοῦ Τ' Pl5, αὐτοῦ Μ' I? 


Sparta and the small Cretan cities were 
the typical instances of edvoula: Syracuse, 
and to a less degree Athens, of the 
opposite. Yet Carthage is praised for 
its comparatively good government 11. 
11 $§ 1, 2. The most populous cities of 
the Hellenic world in the fourth century 
were the two already named. Syracuse 
may have had in its territory 800,000, 
the numbers given for Acragas Diog. 
Laert. vitt. 63, Holm Gesch. des Siciliens 
11. 402 (Diod. xm. 84 makes the free 
population, exclusive of slaves, 200,000 
at Acragas). Corinth, Rhodes, Byzan- 
tium, and Tarentum came next. The 
glory of Miletus, Samos, Sybaris, Croton, 
and Acragas had departed. 

8 8 30 νόμος τάξις τις] And πολι- 
τείατ-- τάξις τις ἡ περὶ τὰς ἀρχάς, so that 
this vague notion of system or arrange- 
ment does not tell us much. Editors 
compare Pl. Gorg. 503 E ff. esp. 504 D 
ταῖς δὲ δὴ τῆς ψυχῆς τάξεσι Kal κοσμήσεσι 
(ὄνομα) νόμιμον τε καὶ νόμος. 

32 θείας ydp...33 τὸ πᾶν] “ for this 158 
task for divine power, such as holds this 
whole world together.” And this although 
Aristotle makes the whole activity of the 
deity consist in pure thought, νοήσεως 
νόησις, thought thinking upon itself. For 
God is not only the highest and ultimate 


τό γε] δὲ τὸ and 34 [διὸ] Koraes || 


34 πόλω] πόλις PL IT? and δ (1st 
36 πόλεσι II? Ρὅ ΒΙς., civiéati Ar. || 38 


formal and final cause, but also the 
highest and ultimate moving cause: see 
esp. Meta. x11. (A) 7 § 6, 1072 b 13 ἐκ 
τοιαύτης ἄρα φύσεως ἤρτηται ὁ οὐρανὸς 
καὶ ἡ φύσις; 8 8 19, 1074 Ὁ 3 παρα- 
δέδοται παρὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων ὅτι... περιέχει 
τὸ θεῖον τὴν ὅλην φύσιν. SUSEM. (756) 

89. 34 ἧς μετὰ μεγέθους κτλ] ‘which 
has the definition here given,’ i.e. εὐταξία, 
‘combined with a certain size,’ ἐπεὶ τό ye 
καλὸν κτὰ ‘since beauty is usually found 
to depend on number and magnitude.’ 

Comp. Poet. 7 §§ 8, 9, 1450 Ὁ 34 ἔτι δ᾽ 
ἐπεὶ τὸ καλὸν καὶ ζῷον Kal ἅπαν πρᾶγμα ὃ 
συνέστηκεν ἐκ τινῶν οὐ μόνον ταῦτα τεταγ- 
μένα δεῖ ἔχειν ἀλλὰ καὶ μέγεθος ὑπάρχειν 
μὴ τὸ τυχόν' τὸ γὰρ καλὸν ἐν μεγέθει καὶ 
τάξει ἐστίν, διὸ οὔτε πάμμικρον ἄν τι γένοιτο 
καλὸν ἔῴον.. οὔτε παμμέγεθες : Meta, ΧΙ. 
(M) 3 8 11, 1078 ἃ 36 τοῦ δὲ καλοῦ μέγισ- 
τα εἴδη τάξις καὶ συμμετρία καὶ τὸ ὡρισ- 
μένον : Probl. ΧΙΧ. 38; ΧΥΠ. 1; Mie. 
Eth. WW. 3 ὃ 5, 1123 Ὁ 6 τὸ κάλλος ἐν 
μεγάλῳ σώματι, οἱ μικροὶ δὲ ἀστεῖοι καὶ 
σύμμετροι, καλοὶ δ' οὔ: Ed. Miiller of. c. 
Il. ΡΡ. 84—107: Zeller 11. ii. p. 765 f. 
SusEM. (757) 

Plato Phileb. 64 Ὁ, μετριότης γὰρ καὶ 
ξυμμετρία κάλλος δήποτε. 

§ 10 39 ἐστερημένον KTA] ‘robbed 
of its true nature,’ 1.6. depraved, like the 
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\ Ra cal 
49 δὲ φαύλως ἔχον, οἷον πλοῖον σπιθαμιαῖον μὲν οὐκ ἔσται (IV) 
πλοῖον ὅλως, οὐδὲ δυοῖν σταδίοιν, εἰς δὲ τὶ μέγεθος ἐλθὸν ὁτὲ 
1356 μὲν διὰ σμικρότητα φαύλην ποιήσει τὴν ναυτιλίαν, ὁτὲ δὲ 
811 διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολήν᾽ ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πόλις ἡ μὲν ἐξ ὀλίγων Ἰ 
, Σ ΙΝ] ἧς 
λίαν οὐκ αὐτάρκης (ἡ δὲ πόλις αὔταρκες), ἡ δὲ ἐκ πολλῶν 
Ν 2 \ a ? ΄, ἃ ὦ iva 4 ef > 
ἄγαν ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις αὐτάρκης, ὥσπερ ἔθνος, GAN 
» , ᾿ , \ > eo? cor ὰ \ 
5 οὐ πόλις" πολιτείαν yap ov ῥάδιον ὑπάρχειν᾽ τίς γὰρ στρατη- 
v n a 
γὸς ἔσται τοῦ λίαν ὑπερβάλλοντος πλήθους, ἢ Tis κῆρυξ μὴ 
Στεντόρειος; διὸ πρώτην μὲν εἶναι πόλιν ἀναγκαῖον τὴν ἐκ 
, , Nv a a wv AY Χ al 
τοσούτου πλήθους ὃ πρῶτον πλῆθος αὔταρκες πρὸς τὸ ζῆν 
εὖ ἐστι κατὰ τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν᾽ ἐνδέχεται δὲ καὶ τὴν 
το ταύτης ὑπερβάλλουσαν [μείζω] πόλιν, 
812 ἀλλὰ τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, ἀόριστον. τίς δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ 
το € i” a 2 a 4 ? a Raf! ON ‘ © 
τῆς ὑπερβολῆς ὅρος, ἐκ τῶν ἔργων ἰδεῖν padiov. εἰσὶ γὰρ αἱ 
πράξεις τῆς πόλεως τῶν μὲν ἀρχόντων τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχομένων, 


Ν a 
κατὰ πλῆθος εἶναι 


$13 ἄρχοντος δ᾽ ἐπίταξις καὶ κρίσις ἔργον. πρὸς δὲ τὸ κρίνειν (Ρ το) 


\ a ἢ \ x \ \ ᾽ Ν ἔ 2 
is περὶ τῶν δικαίων καὶ πρὸς τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς διανέμειν κατ 


1326} 3 ἡ δὲ πόλις αὔταρκες omitted by Ρ15 ΠΡ Ar. || 4 μὲν after τοῖς P2-3-4S> VP 
Bk. || αὐτάρκης, «αὐτάρκης δὲ-- ὥσπερ ἔθνος or αὐτάρκης, ὥσπερ -- δὲ:- ἔθνος Jack- 


τ 
son, perhaps rightly || 5 πολιτείαν] πολι Ῥ53, πολίτην SPV” || 8 δὴν after 9 εὖ 


I? P> Bk. ἢ} 


<xal>, 


διεφθαρμένα of 1. 5 ὃ 5 (cp. I. 2 § 13 71. 28), 
‘or stunted,’ in poor condition. 

40 πλοῖον σπιθαμιαῖον] A boat a span 
long. 

41 οὐδὲ δυοῖν σταδίοιν] nor yet a boat 
two furlongs long: comp. Poet. 7 § 9, 
1451 a 2, οἷον εἰ μυρίων σταδίων εἴη spor. 

811 1226 Ὁ 2 ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πόλις] 
Comp. Mic. Eth. 1X. τὸ ὃ 3, 1170 Ὁ 3t: 
ἢ ἔστιν τι μέτρον καὶ φιλικοῦ πλήθους, 
ὥσπερ πόλεως; οὔτε γὰρ ἐκ δέκα ἀνθρώ- 
mov γένοιτ᾽ ἂν πόλις, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ δέκα μυριά- 
δων ἔτι πόλις ἐστίν (Eaton). SUSEM. 
(168) 

3 αὔταρκες] See I. 2 8 12 2. (21), 
also 2. (136), Il. 1 § 12 (447), 9 § 14 
(560), 1v(V1t). 5. § 1 (764), 8 § 8 (804). 
SUSEM. (759) 

4 αὐτάρκης, ὥσπερ ἔθνος, ἀλλ᾽ ov 
πόλις] See 72. (11) and 11. 2 § 3 2. (132). 
SusEM. (760) 

5 οὐ pddiov] The larger the city or 
canton-state becomes, the more difficult 
is the working of the constitution. Baby- 
lon, like all Peloponnesus (II. 6 § 6, III. 


to [μείζω] Schneider Bk.?_ Schmidt would transpose thus: μείζω ταύτης 
Presumably μείζω is a variant or gloss upon ὑπερβάλλουσαν κατὰ πλῆθος 


3 § 5), has passed the limits within which 
civic unity is possible. Such an over- 
grown city or canton-state must be treated 
as an ἔθνος : or possibly that is what he 
contemplates in II. 14 § 1 (πόλει καὶ 
χώρᾳ). The problem which to Aristotle 
seemed almost insoluble was solved by 
events, as the federal system became 
developed; the Achaean league, an ἔθνος, 
included for a while all Peloponnesus in 
political unity, Polyb. 11. 37. 11. 

7 πρώτην] primitive, earliest as Ὁ 8 
πρῶτον. The term is applied to οἰκία, 
κώμη I. 2 ὃ 5. So in the definition De 
Anima 11. 1 ὃ 6, 412 Ὁ 5, πρώτη évredé- 
χεια σώματος φυσικοῦ ὀργανικοῦ. 

8 12 14 ἐπίταξις καὶ κρίσις] Cp. 
vi(tv). 15 § 4, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἀρχὰς λεκτέον 
ταύτας ὅσαις ἀποδέδοται βουλεύσασθαί τε 
περὶ τινῶν καὶ κρῖναι καὶ ἐπιτάξαι, καὶ 
μάλιστα τοῦτο" τὸ γὰρ ἐπιτάττειν ἀρχικώ- 
τατον ἐστίν, 2. (1349 Ὁ). SUSEM. (761) 
Similarly Pl. Polsticus 260 B, συμπὰσης 
τῆς γνωστικῆς τὸ μὲν ἐπιτακτικὸν μέρος, τὸ 
δὲ κριτικόν. 


19 


ss , A , oo n 
814 τῇ πολυανθρωπίᾳ τῇ λίαν ὑπάρχει davepas. 


5 


26 τον παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς χώρας ἔχει. 


494 TIOAITIKON Η. 4. [IV(VII), 4. 13 
ἀξίαν ἀναγκαῖον γνωρίζειν ἀλλήλους, ποῖοί τινές εἰσι, τοὺς (IV) 
πολίτας, ὡς ὅπου τοῦτο μὴ συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι, φαύλως 
ἀνάγκη γίνεσθαι τὰ περὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς κρίσεις. 
περὶ ἀμφότερα γὰρ οὐ δίκαιον αὐτοσχεδιάξειν, ὅπερ ἐν 


ἔτει δὲ ξένοις 8 


καὶ μετοίκοις ῥάδιον μεταλαμβάνειν τῆς πολιτείας: οὐ γὰρ 


χαλεπὸν τὸ λανθάνειν διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τοῦ πλήθους. 


δῇ: 


λον τοίνυν ὡς οὗτός ἐστι πόλεως ὅρος ἄριστος, ἡ μεγίστη τοῦ 
πλήθους ὑπερβολὴ πρὸς αὐτάρκειαν ζωῆς εὐσύνοπτος. 
περὶ μὲν οὖν μεγέθους πόλεως διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦ- 


περὶ V 


rn # ἐᾷ 
μὲν γὰρ τοῦ ποίαν τινά, δῆλον ὅτι τὴν αὐταρκεστάτην πᾶς 


τις ἂν ἐπαινέσειεν (τοιαύτην δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὴν παν- 
t Ν ͵ ie a 
Topopov’ τὸ γὰρ πάντα ὑπάρχειν καὶ δεῖσθαι μηδενὸς 
t 
αὔταρκες), πλήθει δὲ καὶ μεγέθει τοσαύτην ὥστε δύνασθαι 


τοὺς οἰκοῦντας 


ζῆν σχολάζοντας 


ἐλευθερίως ἅμα καὶ σω- 


20 πολυανθρωπίᾳ τῇ] πολυανθρώπῳ Susem., guae valde multorum hominum William 
| 23 [πόλεως] Spengel, ὅρος --τῆς μεγίστης: Schneider, both unnecessarily || 24 ἤτοι 


εὐβοήθητος P? (corr.!) and P (a later hand), a gloss from 1327a 3 || 
27 Twa <de@> Spengel, τινὰ <de? εἶναι τὴν χώραν :- Scaliger, but 


by ps5 sb yo {| 
πᾶς τις dv ἐπαινέσειεν should be understood from what follows || 
a misprint 

818 17 ὡς Grov...18 κρίσεις] τοῦτο = 


τὸ γνωρίζειν ἀλλήλους. A genuine Athenian 
sentiment; not only does Plato’s judg- 
ment agree with this (Laws v. 738 Ε, ὅπως 
ἂν φιλοφρονῶνται ἀλλήλους μετὰ θυσιῶν καὶ 
γνωρίζωσιν, οὗ μεῖζον οὐδὲν πόλει ἀγαθόν, ἢ 
γνωρίμους αὐτοὺς αὑτοῖς εἶναι. ὅπου γὰρ μὴ 
φῶς ἀλλήλοις ἐστὶν ἀλλήλων ἐν τοῖς τρόποις 
ἀλλὰ σκότος, οὔτ᾽ ἃν τιμῆς τῆς ἀξίας οὔτ᾽ 
ἀρχῶν οὔτε δίκης ποτέ τις ἂν τῆς προσηκούσης 
ὀρθῶς τυγχάνοι), but Thucydides also re- 
marks, VIII. 66 § 3, that during the reign 
of terror under the Four Hundred people 
were afraid to communicate their sus- 
Picions to one another διὰ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς 
πόλεως Kal τὴν ἀλλήλων ἀγνωσίαν (Eaton). 
SUSEM. (762) 

19 οὐ δίκαιον αὐτοσχεδιάζειν] ““1 is 
not fair to pronounce off-hand.” Know- 
ing the ground of his objection to over- 
populous cities, we can argue (as in a 
similar case previously, see on 111. 5 ὃ 5) 
that his own principles require him to 
withdraw it where increased facilities of 
communication have enabled men to sur- 
mount this difficulty. 

ξ14 22 ἡ μεγίστη...24 εὐσύνοπτος] 


26 τὰ omitted 


wis] πᾶν Bk? by 


‘the largest excess of population which 
will promote independence of life and 
yet can be taken in at one view.’ This 
closely corresponds with the decision prc- 
nounced by Aristotle as to the proper 
length of a poem, and the size of a work 
of art generally, Poe¢. c. 7 ὃ 10, 1451 a 
3 ff. 23 ὃ 5. 1459 a 30 ff. 24 § 5, 1459 b 
18. Comp. Rhet. 111. 9 § 6, 1409 Ὁ 
17 ff. (Eaton). Alsoc. § 8 3 below with 
2. (768). SUSEM. (763) 

c. 5. deals with the territory. /¢ should 
be sufficient for the support of the inhabit- 
ants without external supplies, 881, 2; 
compact and easily defensible, § 3; and 
with direct access to the sea, § 4. 

1 30 αὕταρκες] ‘Independence’ 
implies that the soil produces all the 
necessaries of life. See 1. 2 § 12 . (21), 
and the references in 2. (759). SUSEM. 
(764) 

πΧήθει δὲ Kal μεγέθει] ‘in extent and 
magnitude’; muchness and greatness are 
here nearly synonymous. 

31 ζῆν σχολάζοντας] Cp. χώρας δεήσει 
τοῖς τοσούτοις ἐξ ἧς ἀργοὶ θρέψονται, 11. 
6 8 6 5. (201): δοκεῖ τε ἡ εὐδαιμονία ἐν τῇ 


IV(VII). 5. 4] 


§2 φρόνως. 


13826 b 16—1327 4 7. 


495 


τοῦτον δὲ τὸν ὅρον εἰ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς λέγο- (V) 


μεν, ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον ἀκριβέστερον, ὅταν ὅλως περὶ κτή- 
σεως καὶ τῆς περὶ τὴν οὐσίαν εὐπορίας συμβαίνῃ ποιεῖσθαι 
85 μνείαν, πῶς δεῖ καὶ τίνα τρόπον ἔχειν πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν 
αὐτήν πολλαὶ γὰρ περὶ τὴν σκέψιν ταύτην εἰσὶν ἀμφι- 
σβητήσεις διὰ τοὺς ἕλκοντας ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέραν τοῦ βίου τὴν ὑπερ- 
βολήν, τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν γλισχρότητα τοὺς δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν τρυφήν. 


88 


τὸ δ᾽ εἶδος τῆς χώρας οὐ χαλεπὸν εἰπεῖν (δεῖ δ᾽ ἔνια 


Ψ' a 
49 πείθεσθαι Kai τοῖς περὶ τὴν στρατηγίαν ἐμπείροις), ὅτι χρὴ 


τοῖς πολεμίοις εἶναι 


μὲν 


k, 3 a 
mTov εἶναι δεῖν, οὕτω καὶ τὴν yopav τὸ δ᾽ 


δυσέμβολον 
ΝΜ) a 
1378 ἔτι δ᾽ ὥσπερ TO πλῆθος τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἔφαμεν εὐσύνο- 


αὐτοῖς δ᾽ εὐέξοδον. 


εὐσύνοπτον 


\ 3 
τὸ εὐβοήθητον εἶναι τὴν χώραν ἐστίν. 
τῆς δὲ πόλεως τὴν θέσιν εἰ χρὴ ποιεῖν κατ᾽ εὐχήν, πρός τε 


5 τὴν θάλατταν προσήκει κεῖσθαι καλῶς πρός τε τὴν χώραν. (p. τοῦ 


84 εἷς μὲν ὃ λεχθεὶς ὅρος (δεῖ γὰρ πρὸς τὰς ἐκβοηθείας κοι- 
νὴν εἶναι τῶν τόπων ἁπάντων) ὁ δὲ λοιπὸς πρὸς τὰς τῶν 


35 τοῦτο L* Ar. Ald. || 


v. 1. 1326b 4) 


1327a 1 ἔφαμεν after εὐσύνοπτον II? P>Bk. || 


σχολῇ εἷναι: ἀσχολούμεθα γὰρ ἵνα σχολά- 
ἕωμεν, Nic. Eth. Χ. 7. 6. 

ἐλευθερίως dpa καὶ σωφρόνως] “at 
once with liberality and temperance” : 
cp. II. 6 8 8 2. (206), ὃ 9 22. (206 Ὁ, 207); 
also 11. 7 § 7 2. (237 Ὁ), and Vi(Iv). 11 
88 3, 4 2. (1290 b). SUSEM. (765) 

§ 2 33 ὕστερον] An unfulfilled pro- 
mise; there is no such treatment o 
political economy. See Jutrod. p. 49 
n. (4), 53 2. (6). SUSEM. (766) 

36 ἀμφισβητήσει] ‘For there are 
many controversies on this subject; be- 
cause of those who urge us to one or the 
other extreme in life, to parsimony on the 
one hand and to luxury on the other.’ 
Presumably written works are intended. 

37 ὑπερβολήν] excess, extreme, as in 
c. 8 5, 1323 a 38, VI(IV). 11 § Io τὰς 
ἐναντίας ὑπερβολάς. Cp. c. 1 § 7, 1323 Ὁ 
11, 1. 9 § 24 (ἡ δίαιτα ὑπερβάλλει ἐπὶ τὸ 
σκληρόν) and WV. £. iv. τ ὃ 39, 1121 Ὁ 27 
(ὠνόμασται δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς τοῦ 
μηδὲν ἂν δοῦναι). 

8 8 41 τοῖς πολεμίοις... εὐέξοδον] ‘a 
difficult country for the enemy to invade, 
but easy for the citizens to quit.’ Comp. 
c. τι § 3 2. (848). SUSEM. (767) 


τὸν ὅρον omitted by II? Ar. (supplied by corr.? in ΡΞ) || 
38 τὴν before γλισχρότητα omitted by P15 ΠΒ || 


41 μὲν τοῖς] Tots μὲν ? Susem. (cp. 


6 μὲν --οὖῦν -- Schneider 


1327 a τ ἔφαμεν εὐσύνοπτον εἶναι] 
See c. 4 § 14 2. (763). SUSEM. (768) 

‘* We say of the territory, as we said of 
the population, that it should be such as 
can be taken in at one view; meaning 
thereby that reinforcements can easily be 
marched for the defence of every part 
of it.” ᾿ 

4. κατ᾽ εὐχήν] ‘If we are to fix upon 
an ideal site’: comp. z. (128): ‘a position 
favourable for access to the sea and for 
communications by land is imperative.’ 
Suse. (769) 

84 6 εἷς μὲν ὁ λεχθεὶς ὅρος] “ One 
defining principle,” see 2. on 111.9 8 1 
«εἰς that just mentioned”: τὸ εὐβοήθητον 
εἶναι : ‘‘the city must be equally in com- 
munication with all parts of the country 
for defensive purposes.” This is ex- 
panded c. 6 ὃ 3,a 21—23. κοινὴν εἶναι τε 
facilem aditum habere ad omnes locos 
Bonitz Jud. Ar. s. v. 

7 © δὲ λοιπὸς] ‘* And the other is that 
it should be easy of access (τὸ εὐπαρα- 
κόμιστον εἶναι τὴν χώραν) for the convey- 
ance of the produce of the soil as well as 
of material like timber, or any other 
similar material in which the country may 


το 
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γινομένων καρπῶν παραπομπάς, ἔτι δὲ τῆς περὶ ξύλα (δ) 
ὕλης, κἂν εἴ τινα ἄλλην ἐργασίαν ἡ χώρα τυγχάνοι 
6 κεκτημένη τοιαύτην εὐπαρακόμιστον. περὶ δὲ τῆς 
τι πρὸ τὴν θάλατταν κοινωνίας, πότερον ὠφέλιμος ταῖς 8 
εὐνομουμέναις πόλεσιν ἢ βλαβερά, πολλοὶ τυγχάνουσιν 
ἀμφισβητοῦντες τό τε γὰρ ἐπιξενοῦσθαί τινας ἐν ἄλ- 
rows τεθραμμένους νόμοις ἀσύμφορόν φασιν εἶναι πρὸς 
τ τὴν εὐνομίαν, καὶ τὴν πολυανθρωπίαν. γίνεσθαι μὲν γὰρ 
ἐκ τοῦ χρῆσθαι τῇ θαλάσσῃ διαπέμποντας καὶ δεχομένους 
ἐμπόρων πλῆθος, ὑπεναντίαν δ᾽ εἶναι πρὸς τὸ πολιτεύεσθαι 
βϑε καλῶς. ὅτι μὲν οὖν, εἰ ταῦτα μὴ συμβαίνει, βέλτιον καὶ 
πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν καὶ πρὸς εὐπορίαν τῶν ἀναγκαίων μετέχειν 
20 τὴν πόλιν καὶ τῆς χώρας «καὶ; τῆς θαλάττης, οὐκ ἄδηλον. 
88 καὶ γὰρ πρὸς τὸ ῥᾷον φέρειν τοὺς πολέμους εὐβοηθήτους 
εἶναι δεῖ κατ᾿ ἀμφότερα τοὺς σωθησομένους, καὶ κατὰ γῆν 


"Ἔν 


8 The punctuation (a comma after παραπομπάς instead of a period, and no comma 
after 10 τοιαύτην) Jackson followed by Welldon || 9 τυγχάνη Pl, τυγχάνει P5S> || 
το τοιαύτην before κεκτημένη M*P1, before ἡ χώρα T || [περὶ...1327 Ὁ 18 τοῦτον] 
Broughton: see Comm. || 12 πολλοὶ Camerarius and possibly Μ' P! (1st hand): for 


Με has πολ, i.e. πολλὰ or πολλοὶ, and P! has πολλὰ (with α written very small and 
apparently an erasure after it), πολλὰ TT? P5 Bk. P? (corr.) and perhaps ΜῈ || 14 
εἶναί φασι IP? PSBk. || 17 bm’ ἐναντίαν M®, ὑπεναντίον P?C° || 20 τὴν πόλιν 
omitted by Γ Μ᾽ || τῆς χώρας <xal> Bojesen (see c. 5 ὃ 3» Ὁ. 11 § 1), τὴν χώραν 
Τ ΠΑΥ. Bk. Susem.! in the text || 21 πολέμους Sylburg, πολεμίους III Ar. Susem.! 
in the text ; 


trade” (Welldon). κεκτῆσθαι ἐργασίαν τι. and really goes as far as it was possible 
vos=to have acquired a trade in any for him to go with his narrow theories 


staple commodity. upon Political Economy. But of course 
c.6 The advantage and disadvantage even he was greatly hampered by them. 
of proximity to the sea. See zz. (772, 774). SUSEM. (770) 


Comp. A. Lang Lxtroductory Essays 13—18. Objections: (1) the con- 
p- 71. Broughton maintains that c. 6 is tinued residence of aliens brought up 
not by Aristotle, but is wholly the work under alien laws, and (2) the populousness 
of some Peripatetic, which Apellikon or οἵ seaport-towns, are prejudicial to good 
Andronikos first inserted in this place. government. See Laws Iv. 704 Ὁ. 
Comp. z. (790), and on the other side 15 καὶ τὴν πολυανθρωπίαν sc. ἀσύμ- 
nn. (881, Gan. SUSEM. gopov εἶναι. γίνεσθαι] sc. τὴν πολυαν- 

81 12 πολλοὶ τυγχάνουσιν ἀμφισ- θρωπίαν. A large population is the result 
βητοῦντες] See Plato Laws Iv. 705 A, of their traffic by sea. The participles 
706 ff.; cp. XII. 950. But in Aristotle’s are accus. as subjects of χρῆσθαι. 


account of the opinions held by represen- §2 18 εἰ ταῦτα μὴ συμβαίνει] apart 
tatives of this view there are some things from these results. 
not to be found in Plato: accordingly it 20 ‘‘that the city should communi- 


would seem that he has other writers also cate both with the land and the sea.” 
in view. At a later time Cicero ‘is This sense seems certain from 25 dudo- 
wholly in agreement’ with such opinions, τέρων μετέχουσιν. 

De Repub. i. ο. 3 f. ‘Aristotle looks at $3 21 φέρειν] To resist, bear the 
the question more impartially’ (Oncken) brunt of an attack. 


IV(VIL) 6. 5] 1327 a 8—1327a 87. 497 


καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν. Kai πρὸς τὸ βλάψαι τοὺς ἐπιτιθεμέ- (Ὁ) 
24 vous, εἰ μὴ κατ᾽ ἄμφω δυνατόν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ θάτερον ὑπάρ- 
[al > , # ’ , 
$4 ἕξει μᾶλλον ὑμένων; μετέχουσιν. ὅσα τ᾽ ἂν μὴ τυγχάνῃ 
παρ αὐτοῖς ὄντα, δέξασθαι ταῦτα καὶ τὰ πλεονάζοντα 
τῶν γινομένων ἐκπέμψασθαι τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστίν. αὑτῇ 
γὰρ ἐμπορικήν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῖς ἄλλοις δεῖ εἶναι τὴν πόλιν' 
οἱ δὲ παρέχοντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς πᾶσιν ἀγορὰν προσόδου 
8ο χάριν ταῦτα πράττουσιν' ἣν δὲ μὴ δεῖ πόλιν τοιαύτης 
μετέχειν πλεονεξίας, οὐδ᾽ ἐμπόριον δεῖ κεκτῆσθαι τοιοῦτον. 
ὃδ ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ νῦν ὁρῶμεν πολλαῖς ὑπάρχοντα: καὶ χώραις καὶ 
πόλεσιν ἐπίνεια καὶ λιμένας εὐφυῶς κείμενα πρὸς τὴν 
πόλιν, ὥστε μήτε τὸ αὐτὸ νέμειν ἄστυ μήτε πόρρω λίαν, 
33 ἀλλὰ κρατεῖσθαι τείχεσι καὶ τοιούτοις ἄλλοις ἐρύμασι, 
φανερὸν ὡς εἰ μὲν ἀγαθὸν τι συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι διὰ τῆς 
κοινωνίας αὐτῶν, ὑπάρξει τῇ πόλει τοῦτο τὸ ἀγαθόν, εἰ δέ (p. 105) 


σι 


24 ἀλλ᾽ εἰ TI3, ἀλλά γε Schneider || 30 ἣν Ρ53:-4 ΨὺῈ7 Ald. and apparently Ar. || 
32 ἐπεὶ δὲ] ἐπειδὴ TI Ar., ἐπεὶ δὴ Gottling [ὑπάρχοντα καὶ Welldon, ὑπάρχοντα 
Congreve Susem.?'3, ὑπάρχον καὶ TIT Bk.}, ὑπάρχειν καὶ Schneider ΒΙκ.5 || 34 νέμειν 
αὐτὸ τὸ Τ' Ar. Θυ56η1.1.3, αὐτὸ τὸ after a lacuna P® (ist hand), τὸ αὐτὸ (αὐτὸν P4) 
νέμειν other authorities and P5 (later hand). Either may be correct. Cp. Busse 


p- 38. 


23 καὶ πρὸς τὸ βλάψαι] Cp. c. 11 “0 πᾶσιν ἀγορὰν] ‘a universal mart.’ 
8τι 2. (855). SusEM. (771) Also 11.6 This exactly describes the situation of 
§ 8. Athens as the sole mart e.g. of corn from 

24 κατὰ θάτερον] ‘in one of the two the Black Sea. Cp. Xen. De Veet. 3. 
ways, if both are at their command.’ 31 οὐδ᾽ ἐμπόριον] The ideal city is not 
(μετέχουσιν dative plur. of the participle.) _ itself to be such a place of trade, nor is 

§4 27 τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστίν] Parti- it to have a commercial seaport of this 
tive genitive: ‘is one amongst necessary _ kind. 


conditions’: so 11. 11 § 10, 1273 ἃ 33. 8 δ 32 ἐπεὶ 88...33 ἐπίνεια] ‘ This was 
This periphrasis enables Aristotle toavoid the situation of Peiraeeus, Cenchreae, 
the hiatus of ἐκπέμψασθαι ἀναγκαῖον. Lechaion, Notion (cp. vili(v). 3 8 15 7. 


αὑτῇ γὰρ ἐμπορικήν κτλ! ‘For it 1541], Nisaea, Pegae, Patrae, Argos” 
ought to carry on trade inits own interests (Eaton). SusEM. (773) 
exclusively and not for the advantage of 33 τείχεσι) As the long walls con- 
others.’ This dictum strikes at the root necting Peiraeeus with Athens, Lechaion 
of free-trade legislation (Eaton). SusEmM. with Corinth, and Nisaea with Megara. 
(772) 37 εἰ δέ τι βλαβερόν] ‘‘ while any 

Thirty years ago our other English harm they may cause it is easy to guard 
commentator Congreve uncompromisingly against by prescribing and defining in the 
denounced this dictum: ‘‘Any theory laws who are, and who are not, to enjoy 
like this of Aristotle’s—such as the mer- mutual intercourse.” Here then even 
cantile and protective system of later Aristotle adopts the principles of Plato’s 
times,—which aims at exclusiveness, is to policy in regard to the treatment of 
be condemned as a direct attack on the foreigners, Laws x11 50 ff., esp. 952 Ὁ-- 
real interests of mankind.” Even now 953 Ε (Eaton). SusEM. (774) Plato 
how large a part of civilized mankind is would exercise a strict surveillance on all 
in Aristotle’s position and fails to discern who enter or leave the country : comp. 77. 
its real interests in this matter. (373) on the Spartan ξενηλασίαι. 
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τι βλαβερόν, φυλάξασθαι ῥάδιον τοῖς νόμοις φράζοντας (V) 
39 καὶ διορίζοντας τίνας οὐ δεῖ καὶ τίνας ἐπιμίσγεσθαι δεῖ πρὸς 
86 ἀλλήλους. περὶ δὲ τῆς ναυτικῆς δυνάμεως, ὅτι μὲν 8 

βέλτιστον ὑπάρχειν μέχρι τινὸς πλήθους, οὐκ ἄδηλον (οὐ γὰρ 

1327 μόνον αὑτοῖς ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πλησίον τισὶ δεῖ καὶ φοβεροὺς 

εἶναι καὶ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν, ὥσπερ κατὰ γῆν, καὶ κατὰ 

81 θάλατταν) περὶ δὲ πλήθους ἤδη καὶ μεγέθους τῆς δυνάμεως 
ταύτης πρὸς τὸν βίον ἀποσκεπτέον τῆς πόλεως. εἰ μὲν γὰρ 
ἡγεμονικὸν καὶ πολιτικὸν ζήσεται βίον, ἀναγκαῖον καὶ ταύ- 


υι 


τὴν τὴν δύναμιν ὑπάρχειν πρὸς τὰς πράξεις σύμμετρον. 
τὴν δὲ πολυανθρωπίαν τὴν γινομένην περὶ τὸν ναυτικὸν Ἱ 
ὄχλον οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν ταῖς πόλεσιν. οὐδὲν γὰρ 


88 


10 


15 


3 \ Ls ys a Ἂν ¥ 
αὐτοὺς μέρος εἶναι δεῖ τῆς πόλεως. 


\ x Ν ? 
τὸ μὲν yap ἐπιβατι- 


Ν 2 , Ν a χ ε, ΩΣ ιν , P| \ 
κον ἐλεύθερον καὶ τῶν πεζευόντων ἐστίν, 0 κυρίιον ἐστι Καὶ 


a el | Sa 
κρατεῖ τῆς ναυτιλίας 


πλήθους 


δὲ 


ὑπάρχοντος περιοίκων 


καὶ τῶν τὴν χώραν γεωργούντων, ἀφθονίαν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 


Ν A eon \ 
καὶ ναυτῶν. ὁρῶμεν δὲ 


fe) € 

τοῦτο Kal νῦν ὑπάρχον τισίν, 
a tg A 

οἷον τῇ πόλει τῶν Ἡρακλεωτῶν" 


πολλὰς γὰρ ἐκπληροῦσι 


, £ n tL Las ae Σ 2 a 
τριήρεις κεκτημένοι τῷ μεγέθει πόλιν ἑτέρων ἐμμελεστέραν. 


1327 Ὁ 1 αὐτοῖς M* P?3+4 Ald. || 


πλησίων P?-4 || Kal φοβεροὺς εἶναι transposed to 
follow 2 βοηθεῖν by Camerarius and Lambin, perhaps rightly ἢ} 


5. πολεμικὸν 


Schneider (in the translation) Bk.2, - μὴ μόνον: πολιτικὸν ὃ Schneider, which may 


also be right. 
? Schlosser (wrongly) [} 
Ww? ii 


His proposal to bracket καὶ πολιτικὸν is not commendable _ || 
οὐθὲν II? Bk., οὐδὲ TM* |} 
13 καὶ added after δὲ by II? Bk. 


8 ἄρχειν 
9. μέρος omitted by 1.5. 9 Ald. 
|| 14 ἡρακλειωτῶν PA ShbVE || 15 ἐν- 


δεεστέραν Sepulveda, and T apparently had κεκτισμένης πόλεως τῶ μεγέθει ἑτέρων 
ἐνδεεστέρας (aedificata civitate magniludine aliis contractiore) 


§6 A naval force is essential within 
due limits. Epaminondas shared this 
opinion apparently; see Grote c. 79. 

§7 1327 b4 εἰ μὲν γὰρ... βίον] ‘For 
if the cityis to have a career of supremacy.” 
One would have thought that in his ideal 
of a state Aristotle would have attended 
to the domestic activity of the citizens 
and not to external power and rule: 14 
8 21. Nor is this really inconsistent with 
the present remark, which is very general 
in its tenor. Proximity to the sea, he 
says, and a naval force is an advantage to 
every state: a warlike, conquering state 
(which on Aristotle’s principles therefore 
is not the best) needs of course a stronger 
naval force: the best state can do with a 
smaller fleet. See however x. (017) and 
Introd. Ὁ. +5. SUSEM. (775) 

5 πολιτικὸν] Schneider well remarks: 


quasi reliquae civitates πολιτικὸν βίον non 
colant. Conservative critics defend the 
word as meaning ‘‘a true political life” 
by reference to 11. 6 § 7, IV(VII). 2 § 3. 

§8 9. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐπιβατικὸν κτλ] 
‘* For only the marines are free men and 
form part of the land army; and it is 
they who are supreme (on board ship) and 
control the crew.” 

to καὶ τῶν πεζενόντων At Athens 
too the soldiers for the fleet were some- 
times taken from the actual citizen army, 
the heavy-armed infantry (cf. 2. 1519), 
Thuc. 111. 98 ὃ 4, VIII. 24 § 2; but 
generally (7. 1453) from the Thetes or 
fourth class in the census, Thuc. VI. 43 
(Eaton). Cp. Boeckh Staatsh. 13. 583 f., 
1? 649 f. p. 500 Eng, tr. SuSEM. (776) 

14. τῶν ᾿Ηρακλεωτῶν] Xenophon also 
speaks of the large naval force of the 
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IV(VII). 7. 1] 1327 a 38—1327 b 22. 


89 περὶ μὲν ody χώρας καὶ πόλεως καὶ λιμένων καὶ (V) 
θαλάττης καὶ περὶ τῆς ναυτικῆς δυνάμεως ἔστω διωρισμένα 
τὸν τρόπον TodTov περὶ δὲ τοῦ πολιτικοῦ πλήθους, τίνα μὲν VI 

ἡ ὅρον ὑπάρχειν χρή, πρότερον εἴπομεν, ποίους δέ τινας τὴν 

φύσιν εἶναι δεῖ, νῦν λέγωμεν. σχεδὸν δὴ κατανοήσειεν ἄν 

τις τοῦτό γε, βλέψας ἐπί τε τὰς πόλεις τὰς εὐδοκιμούσας 


a € ,ὕ a 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ πρὸς πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην, ὡς διείλη- 


20 


16 καὶ πόλεως καὶ λιμένων Susem., καὶ λιμένων καὶ πόλεων Τ' Π Ar. ΒΙκ.1 
ϑυβεηλ. 13 in the text, καὶ πόλεως λιμένων Welldon wrongly, καὶ λιμένων καὶ πόλεως 
Congreve. In place οἵ πόλεων Koraes conjectured ἐπινείων, Schmidt ἐμπορίων, 
Broughton περιπολίων, Jowett πλοίων. Conring followed by Bk.? bracketed καὶ πόλεων 

‘4 


wo ~ 
| 17 διωρισμένον L’ P56 Ald. Bk.? and P4 (corr.), διορισμένον P4, διωρισμένους SV» || 


21 τὰς πόλεις omitted by P46 Ls Ald. W? 


Herakleiots, 4zad. Vv. 6 ὃ το (Giphanius). 
He also calls Herakleia in Pontus a 
colony from Megara, settled in the land 
of the Mariandynians (Azad. v. τὸ § τὴ. 
We know from other sources that there 
were also Boeotians (from Tanagra) 
along with the Megarian colonists, and 
that the colony was founded about 550. 
Strabo XII. 549 is wrong in designating 
it a Milesian settlement. The colonists 
had converted the Mariandynians whom 
they had conquered into subjects or vas- 
sals, in virtue of a compact similar to 
that made by the Thessalians with the 
Penestae (cp. 22. 280) and by the Spartans 
with the Helots, containing a special 
proviso that they should not be sold out 
of the country. Indeed the Herakleiots 
did not call them their property or their 
slaves, but their spear-bearers (δορυφόροι). 
See Posidonius /vag. τό in Ath. VI. 263 
c, Strab. x11. 542, Plato Zaws v1 776 D 
(J. G. Schneider). Comp. also Pseudo- 
Arist. Occon. 11. 9 § 1, 1347 Ὁ 3 ff. (Eaton). 
SuSE. (777) 

15 τῷ μεγέθει... ἐμμελεστέραν] “ἃ 
city of but moderate size, as compared 
with others.” We do not anywhere else 
find an accurate statement as to the 
probable size of Herakleia ; but extracts 
from the work of its native historian 
Memnon in Photius give us information 
as to its power and history (J. G. Schnei- 
der). See Miiller’s edition, Frag. hist. 
Gr. U1. p. 525 ff. There are notices of 
the early internal history of Ierakleia 
vii(v). § § 3 #. (1585); 6 ὃ 3 (1569), 8 7 
(1575), § 15 (1582). SUSEM. (778) 

Comp. also Grote, c. 98, vol. XII. 
Ρ. 622 ff. eras 

18 περὶ δὲ τοῦ πολιτικοῦ πλήθους... 


19 πρότερον] ‘‘As to the strength of 
the citizen body, and what limit should 
ae to it, we spoke above (c. 4 88 4— 
14 ΟἿΣ 

c.7 The natural characteristics of the 
citizens: they should be of Greek race, 
uniting intelligence with a spirited temper, 
88 1—4. Criticism of Plato: 88 5—8. 

81 22 διείληπται τοῖς ἔθνεσιν] di- 
vided amongst different races. So δια- 
λαβεῖν εἰς δύο πάντας VI(IV). 11 § 13, 
1296a 11; εἰς διαφορὰς De Part. Animal. 
I. 3 § 3, 642 b 303; διαριθμήσασθαι καὶ 
διαλαβεῖν els εἴδη Rhet. τ. 4 § 4, 1359 Ὁ 3. 

§§ 2,3 Compare the remark made by 
Plato ep. Iv. 435 E, that among the 
Thracians, Scythians and other northern 
nations courage predominates; among the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians love of gain; 
among the Greeks reason. Hippocrates 
in his work de aére, aguis, locis alluded 
to above in 2. (752), p. 547 ff. Κύμη, 
compares in detail the natural differences 
between Europeans and Asiatics, and 
describes the happy mean of the Greeks. 
Herod. Ix. 122 makes Cyrus say that 
fertile countries make effeminate people, 
since the same soil is not capable of 
producing rare fruits and warlike men; 
and in 111. τού, he says that Hellas enjoys 
by far the best climate. Plato Zim. 24¢ 
commends in particular the happy blend- 
ing of the seasons in Attica, and the com- 
bination of warlike excellence and love of 
knowledge resulting from this influence. 
In the Aristotelian Problems xiv. 8, 16, 
there is a discussion of the question why 
the inhabitants of warm countries are as a 
tule cowardly, and those of cold countries _ 
brave (Eaton). Cp. also 7. (641). SUSEM. 
(781) 


32—2 


82 πτάι τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 


25 δὲ 


8.3 διατελεῖ" 


84 τυγχάνον 
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[IV(VII). 7.1 


καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν Εὐρώπην θυμοῦ μέν ἐστι πλήρη, διανοίας 


ἐνδεέστερα καὶ τέχνης, 


διόπερ 


ἐλεύθερα μὲν 


tal a 4 
μᾶλλον, ἀπολίτευτα δὲ καὶ τῶν πλησίον ἄρχειν ov δυνά- 


μενα" 
ἄθυμα δέ, 
δὲ τῶν 


\ 
THV 


¥ 
ψυχήν, 
τὸ 
30 τοὺς τόπους, 


διανοητικὸν ἐστίν' 


τίιστα πολιτευόμενον 
2 
πολιτείας. 


24 [καὶ] τὰ Spengel Susem.? 
ἀρχόμενα by II! || 


§2 23 τὰ μὲν γὰρ Krd] ‘The na- 
tions which live in cold countries, aad 
those which live in Europe.” J. G. 
Schneider tried to explain the text as 
though Europe were here used in its old- 
est sense of the country between Pelopon- 
nesus and Thrace (Hom. Hymn to Apollo 
251). Not only is this interpretation in 
itself improbable, but the contrast shows 
that it is not Greek but only non-Greek 
natives that are here alluded to; and as 
immediately afterwards Asia is opposed 
to Europe, the latter must refer to the 
whole continent just as much as the 
former. Similarly c. 10 ὃ 3 7. (823). It 
is necessary therefore to bracket either 
καὶ οΥ τὰν In the latter case καὶ will be 
epexegetic : “those who live in the cold 
countries, z.e. in Europe.” 

26 dwodltevta] Without organized 
government ; and, in consequence, inca- 
pable of common action for aggression. 
Probably on the analogy of the individual 
φύσει ἄρχων Aristotle considers that the 
race, like the city, ought to be capable of 
ruling over the φύσει ἀρχόμενος. 

28 διόπερ ἀρχόμενα ... 29 διατελεῖ] 
Comp. It. 14 § 6 7. (621) and 72. (54). 
SusEM., (780) 

§ 3 30 ἔνθυμον] spirited, courageous. 
31 διόπερ ἐλεύθερό θερόν ... 33 πολιτείας] 

« For which reason the Greek race is and 

always has been” [lit. continues to be] 

“free and best governed and capable of 

ruling all mankind, if it happened to be 

under a single government.” Herod. ΙΧ. 

2 makes the Thebans say to Mardonios 
“that so long as the Greeks keep united 

(as formerly had been the case) the 


ἣν 3 ᾿ δ᾽ 
τὴν αὑτὴν 


Or better καὶ [τὰ] with explicative sense? 
Bonitz Jud. Ar. 357 Ὁ 13 ff., Vahlen Bezt. zu Poet. 11. Ὁ. 88. || 
31 μάλιστα Τ' (apparently) Susem.?? 


SusEM. (779): 


3 \ 
τὰ δὲ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν διανοητικὰ μὲν καὶ τεχνικὰ 
t £ 
διόπερ ἀρχόμενα 


Pd 
καὶ δουλεύοντα 


Ἑλλήνων γένος ὥσπερ μεσεύει κατὰ 

A 2 - ΄ 7 Αἴ a θ Ν 

οὕτως ἀμφοῖν μετέχει. καὶ γὰρ ἔνθυμον καὶ 
a \ 

διόπερ ἐλεύθερόν τε διατελεῖ καὶ βέλ- 

καὶ δυνάμενον ἄρχειν πάντων, μιᾶς 


ἔχει διαφορὰν καὶ τὰ 
Cp. 
28 μὲν inserted after 


whole world could scarcely subdue them : 
κατὰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἰσχυρὸν “Ἑλληνας ὁμοφρο- 
νέοντας, οἵπερ καὶ πάρος ταὐτὰ ἐγίνωσκον, 
χαλεπὰ εἶναι περιγίνεσθαι καὶ ἅπασι ἀνθρώ- 
ποισι (Eaton). See further “ρέγοα. p. 46. 
Suse. (782) 

This is the passage on which Oncken 
1. 18 ff. 11. p. 273 relies for his interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s attitude to Alexander 
and to Greek politics. He compares 
Isocrates’ repeated appeals to the Greek 
nation to cherish ὁμόνοια (Panegyric, De 
Pace, Philippos, cp. Ep. 3). According 
to Oncken the μία πολιτεία was already 
realized de facto in the protectorate over 
Greece exercised by Philip, and after 
him by Alexander: the terms of which 
he infers from the contemporary speech 
(falsely attributed to Demosthenes) περὶ 
τῶν πρὸς ᾿Αλέξανδρον συνθηκῶν. But that 
the arrangement of 336 B.C. was an al- 
liance of ostensibly free and independent 
powers, in short a confederation (συμ- 
μαχία βοηθείας χάριν) and not a πολιτεία 
(11. 2 § 3) is proved most conclusively 
by the wording of the first article; by 
the orator’s argument that Macedon 
having broken the treaty, Athens has the 
right to appeal to arms; and by the terms 
συνθῆκαι and κοινὴ εἰρήνη themselves (cp. 
Rhet. 11. 23 § 18, 1399 Ὁ 12 ὅτι τὸ 
διδόναι γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ δουλεύειν [ἐστίν], 
καὶ τὸ μετέχειν τῆς κοινῆς εἰρήνης ποιεῖν 
τὸ προσταττόμενον). Some however are 
not content to find in the words of the 
text, as in those of Herodotos, a sudden 
thought or passing hint. It remains then 
to inquire: what precisely was the con- 
stitution which Aristotle had in mind, 


διατελεῖ 


τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ψυχροῖς τόποις ἔθνη (VI) 


(p. 106) 


τῷ 


35 
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IV(VII). 7. δ] 1327 b 23- 1397 b 41. 


τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἔθνη [καὶ] πρὸς ἄλληλα: τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἔχει (VI) 


τὴν φύσιν μονόκωλον, τὰ δὲ εὖ [re] κέκραται πρὸς ἀμφο- 
τέρας τὰς δυνάμεις ταύτας. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι δεῖ δια- 
νοητικούς τε εἶναι καὶ θυμοειδεῖς τὴν φύσιν τοὺς μέλλοντας 
εὐαγώγους ἔσεσθαι τῷ νομοθέτῃ πρὸς τὴν ἀρετήν. ὅπερ γάρ 
φασί τινες δεῖν ὑπάρχειν τοῖς φύλαξι, τὸ φιλητικοὺς μὲν 
εἶναι τῶν γνωρίμων πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἀγνῶτας ἀγρίους, ὁ θυμός 
ἐστιν ὁ ποιῶν τὸ φιλητικόν. αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς 


34 καὶ inserted by M*II?Bk. ἢ 


the omission unless καὶ be inserted after τε ἢ 


I apparently 


under which he thought united Hellas 
could rule the world? The answer ex- 
pected is either (1) an absolute monar- 
chy, or (2) a federal state (Bundesstaat). 
Yet neither satisfies the conditions of a 
possible answer as given rather in the 
whole character and tendency of the work 
than in any single passage, That by 
‘constitution’ Aristofle means the consti- 
tution of a city-state and not a race or 
nation or tribe, is a fundamental postulate, 
although nowhere expressly laid down. 
Nations other than the Greek are occa- 
sionally mentioned as monarchically and 
‘despotically’ governed, and so far as ori- 
ental despotism is one variety of βασιλεία 
they may be said to have a constitution. 
But the very words in which this variety 
is described (see 7. on III. 12 § 8) exclude 
its application to the Greeks : it is decazse 
Asiatics are of more servile temper than 
Europeans, and barbarians generally than 
Greeks, that they quietly endure the yoke, 
1. 14 88 6, 7. The difficulty lies in the 
absence of any detailed treatment of the 
interpolitical relations of the Greek cities. 
From the silence of our author it would 
be rash to affirm that theoretically the 
absolute king who may arise in a single 
city (II. 13 88. 13, 14) 24, 253 14 8 
§ 15; 17 88 5—8) has a counterpart in an 
absolute king over the whole Greek race. 
The slight evidence there is points to Aris- 
totle’s discerning in the hegemony of 
Macedon (which was nominally all that 
Philip or Alexander asked and the Con- 
gress of Corinth granted) a fact analogous 
to the old hegemonies of Sparta, Athens, 
Thebes : see VI(IV). 11 §18f., and Frag. 
81, 1489 Ὁ 26, Plutarch De Alexandri 
virtute 1c. 6 ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης συνεβούλενεν 
αὐτῷ τοῖς μὲν “Ἕλλησιν ἡγεμονικῶς τοῖς δὲ 
βαρβάροις δεσποτικῶς χρώμενος. To us 
Chaeronea, or Crannon, may mark the 


35 Te omitted by ΠΙ Bk? 


Spengel approves 
38 τῶν νομοθέτην P4, τῶν νομοθετῶν 


end of Greek history. Such was not the 
feeling of contemporary Greeks—whether 
they sided with Demosthenes or with 
Phocion. 

§ 4 34 The Dorian, Ionian, Thes- 
salian, Arcadian, Acarnanian, Aetolian 
ἔθνη, occur as examples of Greek tribal 
populations. 

35 μονόκωλον] one-sided. The Aeto- 
lians approximated to the hardy peoples 
of the north: the Asiatic Ionians to the 
softer Asiatics. 

§5 38 ὅπερ γάρ φασί ties] Plato 
in Repud. 11. 375 C ff. Comp. 2. (1006) 
on ν (111). 4§ 2. SuSEM. (783) 

39 τοῖς φύλαξι] See 7. (140) on IL. 3 
§ 5. SUSEM. (784) 

φιλητικοὺς)] The word itself is not 
used by Plato, but in substance his mean- 
ing is not essentially different (δεῖ ye πρὸς 
μὲν τοὺς οἰκείους πράους αὐτοὺς εἷναι), so 
that it is difficult to see why Schneider 
should believe that Aristotle does him in- 
justice. See however 72. (789). SuSEM. 
(785) 

40 ὁ θυμός ἐστιν... φιλοῦμεν] ‘It is 
passion or temper which makes us friendly; 
for that is the faculty of soul with which 
we love.’ The logic reads faulty in the 
translation because we can scarcely render 
by the same word @vués=courage, θυ- 
μός =affection, although we too speak of 
the heart as the seat of both. See x. 
(641) on 111. τό § 5. Comp. Zopics 11. 7 
§ 6, 113 a 35 ff, οἷον εἰ τὸ μῖσος ἕπεσθαι 
ὀργῇ ἔφησεν, εἴη ἂν τὸ μῖσος ἐν τῷ θυμο- 
εἰδεῖ" ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἡ ὀργή, and 70. IV. 5 
88 5,6, τ26 ἃ 8 ff.: ἡ μὲν γὰρ αἰσχύνη ἐν 
τῷ λογιστικῷ, ὁ 6 φόβος ἐν τῷ θυμο- 
εἰδεῖ, καὶ ἡ μὲν λύπη ἐν τῷ ἐπιθυμητικῷ, 
ἡ δὲ ὀργὴ ἐν τῷ θυμοειδεῖ, where fear and 
anger are hypothetically assigned to ‘spi- 
rit,’ but love (φιλία) to the ἐπιθυμητικὸν 
or impulsive principle of the soul (J. G. 


1328 a 


86 
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δύναμις ἣ φιλοῦμεν. 


MOAITIKON Η. 7. 


σημεῖον δέ' 


(IV(VIL). 1. ὅ 


(VI) 


πρὸς 4p TOUS συνήθεις s 


καὶ φίλους 6 θυμὸς αἴρεται μᾶλλον ἢ πρὸς τοὺς ἀγνῶτας, 


ὀλυγωρεῖσθαι νομίσας. 


διὸ καὶ ᾿Αρχίλοχος προσηκόντως τοῖς 


φίλοις ἐγκαλῶν διαλέγεται πρὸς τὸν θυμόν' 


σὺ γὰρ δὴ παρὰ φίλων ἀπάγχεαι. 
yop ρ ‘YX 


Ν x ” Χ Ν \ 3 ᾧ' > \ a / I 
καὶ τὸ ἄρχον δὲ Kal τὸ ἐλεύθερον ἀπὸ τῆς δυνάμεως ταύτης 


ὑπάρχει πᾶσιν: ἀρχικὸν γὰρ καὶ 
lal y wy 
καλῶς δ᾽ ἔχει 


λέγειν χαλεποὺς εἶναι 


θυμός. οὐ 


πρὸς τοὺς ἀγνῶτας" 


Ψ ς 
ἀήττητον ὁ 


\ δέ \ 5 \ a Be 2 καὶ ε , 
πρὸς ovoEeva Yap ELVAL χρή τοιοῦτον, OQVOE εἰσίν OL μεγαλόψυχοι 


1328a 5 σὺ Bergk, following Schneider, οὐ III Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text || δεῖ 


Μ", untranslated by William _ || 
Bk. 


παρὰ I Ρὅ Ar, Bergk, περὶ with all other authorities 
|| ἀπάγχεαι P}, ἀπέγχεαι M* and apparently I (a danceis perforationes William), 


ἀπάγχεο P36 Ls Ald. Bk. Bergk, ἀπάγχετο P4, ἀπήγχεο Ῥῦ, ἀπέγχεο SV» and 


perhaps Ar. (Janceis transfixus es) 


Schneider). Just because this is only 
hypothetically expressed, there is no con- 
tradiction between it and the present pas- 
sage. ‘‘Theognis, too, 109 ff., ascribes 
love and hatred to ‘spirit’ or Ouyds”’ 
(Camerarius). Further comp. xz. (790, 
182, 839, 935). SUSEM. (786) 

41 αὕτη] Not τοῦτο, see cI ὃ 8 71. 

1328 a 1 πρὸς γὰρ τοὺς συνήθεις] 
Eaton compares het. τι. 2 § 15, 1379 
b 2, καὶ τοῖς φίλοις [ὀργίζονται] μᾶλλον ἢ 
τοῖς μὴ φίλοις" οἴονται γὰρ προσήκειν μᾶλ- 
λον πάσχειν εὖ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἢ μή. SUSEM. 
(787) 

2 αἴρεται] rises viz. in indignation. 

86. 3 ᾿Αρχίλοχος] Frag. 67. Ar- 
chilochus of Paros, who flourished about 
680 or somewhat earlier, was the true 
father of Greek lyrical poetry. Before 
his time the νόμος belonging to religious 
poetry had received its artistic develop- 
ment only from Terpander and Klonas 
(see 71. 17 to my edition of the Poetics). 
‘The invention of elegiac poetry was dis- 
puted between him and Kallinos. But 
his claim to be the inventor of iambic 
verse is undisputed, and also to be the 
first who made a regular arrangement of 
secular poetry. He seems also to have 
composed in regular fashion sacred songs 
for choruses; there is however a doubt 
as to the genuineness of the ἰὼ Βάκχε 
attributed to him (rag. 120), but none 
as to the hymn to Herakles (Frag. 119). 
Whether he also wrote dithyrambs and 
paeans cannot be certainly inferred from 
Frag. 76,-77. He was the first to 
introduce the iambic and trochaic metre 
into poetry and into vocal music con- 


structed according to the rules of art, 
and he supplied it with a series of 
strophes composed of short dactylic 
iambic and trochai@ verses, and of verses 
in which dactyls or.anapaests and trochees 
or iambics were combined. See West- 
phal Greek Metric τι. Ὁ. 350 ff, 443, 
450, 457, 479 f., 498, 563 ff. The 
fragment of verse here quoted is a tro- 
chaic tetrameter without the opening di- 
pody, and it belonged to a poem composed 
throughout of such tetrameters, as we see 
from another longer fragment (rag. 66). 
On Archilochus, see Bernhardy History 


of Greek literature I. p. 486. SUSEM. 
(788) 
$7 7 οὐ καλῶς KTA] Here clearly 


Aristotle is taking Plato’s statements much 
too literally, and in a much cruder and 
stricter sense than they are meant. Svu- 
SEM. (789) 

9 οὐδὲ εἰσὶν of μεγαλόψυχοι κτλ] 
Plato also Rep. IV. 440 C designates in- 
dignation at injuries received as a main 
element of θυμός, and indeed, as already 
noticed in γι, (641), he refers ambition to 
θυμός. But Aristotle also mentions Post. 
Anal. 11. 12 § 22,97 Ὁ 15 ff. as one of the 
chief characteristics of the μεγαλόψυχοι, 
that they will not brook insult. On the 
other hand Mic, Eth. Iv. 3 ὃ 30, 1125 ἃ 
31 ff. that they are not revengeful, but 
know how to forgive and forget (Eaton). 
It is not easy however to reconcile what 
is here stated with the description given 
there § 24, 1124 Ὁ 9 ff., according to which 
the high-minded man is ready to confer 
benefits, but is ashamed of receiving 
them, and always requites services done 


IV(VID). 8. 1] 1328 a 1—1328a 21. 508 


lo τὴν φύσιν ἄγριοι, πλὴν πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας. τοῦτο δὲ μᾶλ- (VI) 
fi 
λον ἔτι πρὸς τοὺς συνήθεις πάσχουσιν, ὅπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, 
88 ἂν ἀδικεῖσθαι νομίσωσιν. καὶ τοῦτο συμβαίνει κατὰ λόγον' παρ᾽ 4 
an A 
ois yap ὀφείλεσθαι δεῖν τὴν εὐεργεσίαν ὑπολαμβάνουσι, πρὸς 
a a \ t μὰ n , “ » 
τῷ βλάβει καὶ ταύτης ἀποστερεῖσθαι νομίζουσιν: ὅθεν εἴρηται 


15 χαλεποὶ πόλεμοι yap ἀδελφῶν 
+ 
καὶ 
Ὁ ἥδ * a » AY ᾿ 
16° οἵ τοι πέραν στέρξαντες, of δὲ καὶ πέραν 
μισοῦσιν. 
Ν n τ ἡ La 
89 περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν πολιτευομένων, πόσους τε ὑπάρχειν 


18 δεῖ καὶ ποίους τινὰς τὴν φύσιν, ἔτει δὲ τὴν χώραν πόσην 
Ee N 
τέ Twa καὶ ποίαν γὰρ τὴν (p. 107) 
Ἐ ΞΆΙ͂ς, ἃ > f tal a p> - t 3. Fal 
ο αὐτὴν ἀκρίβειαν δεῖ ζητεῖν διά τε τῶν λόγων καὶ τῶν γινο- 
8 μένων διὰ τῆς αἰσθήσεως)" ἐπεὶ δὲ ὥσπερ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν VII 


ES "ἢ "δ ? 
τινά, διώρισται σχεδόν (ov 


13 δεῖν] δεῖ Μ', δὲ apparently P! (1st hand, corrected by p}), δὴ ὃ Koraes, William 
leaves it untranslated, [δεῖν] Schneider Susem.1, perhaps rightly || τιν᾽ ? Koraes_ |j 
ὑπολαμβάνουσι] νομίζουσι Μ᾽ P! and very likely’ || 14 τῇ βλάβει P+, τι βλάβει PS, 
τῇ βλάβη Ῥῦ || 15 πόλεμοι (πολέμιοι ΓῚ γὰρ Il! Plutarch de frat. am. p. 480 D, γὰρ 
πόλεμοι TI? P® Bk. || 16 mépa—mépa 113 P® Bk. Susem.! || 18 ὁπόσην M*P! || 
21 τῶν ἄλλων omitted by P§ L* Ald. W® and P4 (1st hand, supplied in the margin) 


him by greater services in return, so that 
he may not be under obligation to others, 
but rather others to him (Broughton). 
Cp. also 7. (878). SUSEM. (790) 

§ 8 ‘And this is a result to be ex- 
pected; for they imagine themselves to 
be robbed as well as slighted by those 
from whom they believe a kindness ought 
to be due to them.’ ἀποστερεῖσθαι (ὑπ᾽ 
ἐκείνων) παρ᾽ ols—by those iz whose case 
there ought to be an obligation toa service 
to themselves. 

“Cp. Rhet. 11... 2 § 15, 1379 " 2 ff. 
(Eaton, Congreve). SusEM. (791) 

14 ὅθεν εἴρηται] This is a line of 
Euripides, from what play is not known, 
Frag. 965 (Nauck). SUSEM. (792) 

16 ot τοι πέραν κτλ] We know 
neither the author nor the play from which 
this is quoted (Frag. adesp. 53 Nauck) 
SuSEM. (793) 

89 19 ovydp...21 αἰσθήσεωΞ] Comp. 
c. 12 89 2. (868). SUSEM. (794) ; 
Also Vic. Eth. 1. 7 δὲ 18, 19, 1098 ἃ 26 ἢ. 
and De Anima 1. τ ad init. 422 a 2, with 
Wallace’s note on ἀκρίβεια. ΑἸ50 1. 581» 
1284 ἃ 20, τν(ν1ὴ. 1 § 6, 1323 ἃ 39 with 
uN. 

cc. 8—r2 contain the social conditions 
of the best city, which differ but slightly 
from those laid down by Plato (more 


especially in the Laws B.v., v1.) and would 
command the assent of most reflecting 
Greeks as at least theoretically desirable. 

c. 8. Distinction of the citizens proper, 
who are an essential part of the city, from 
the rest of the population, which is but an 
indispensable adjunct. 

This idea is already familiar to the 
reader of Β. III. Ὁ. 5, Ὁ. 13 § 13: see 7. 
on 1284 a9. 

81 21 ὥσπερ τῶν ἄλλων] Thus 
for instance the things without which 
happiness cannot exist are not all parts 
of happiness, Eudem. Eth. 1. 2 88 2-5, 
1214 Ὁ 11—27 (Eaton). Some οἵ these 
(ὧν ἄνευ ovx) are only secondary causes, 
as Plato already called them (Ast Zer. 
Plat. ». v. gvvairws), or necessary con- 
ditions (Camerarius). Cp. Afetaph.v. (A) 
5 § 1, 1015.20: “necessary (or indispens- 
able) is that without which as secondary 


cause life is impossible” (Eaton). See 
Zeller 11. ii. p. 331 2. (1). Cp. 2. (907) 
and #. (504) on Ill. 5 § 2. SUSEM. 


(795) 

τῶν κατὰ φύσιν συνεστώτων] Na- 
tural wholes made up of organic parts, as 
in 1. 5. 3, 1254 a 29, with which πόλις 
was ranked Il. 1. 2, 1274 Ὁ 30 2. (434). 
They are frequently mentioned in the 
zoological treatises. 
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3 a 
κατὰ φύσιν συνεστώτων ov ταῦτά ἐστι μύρια τῆς ὅλης συ- (VII) 
, ἐ το αν Ὁ 3 x y a - γον νὰ 
στάσεως ὧν ἄνευ τὸ ὅλον οὐκ ἂν εἴη, δῆλον ὡς οὐδὲ πό- 


24 News μέρη θετέον ὅσα ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν 





Ly τᾷ ‘ at οὖν 5 y , fal 
«οἷον εἴτε τροφὴ τοῦτό ἐστιν εἴτε χώρας πλῆθος 





«εἴτ᾽ ἄλλο Te τῶν τοιούτων ἐστίν Ὁ οὐδ᾽ 
82 ἄλλης κοινωνίας οὐδεμιᾶς ἐξ ἧς ἕν τι τὸ γένος. ἕν yap 


22 ταυτά M® P!, ταὐτὰ Bk.}, ταῦτ᾽ P*, πάντα ? Wyse || 25 ἐξῆς P? V" and perhaps 
P4 (ist hand), since in that ms. ἐξ ἧς is over an erasure, [ἐξ] ἧς and τέλος for γένος 


?Postgate || [τὸ] γένος ? Koraes 

22 μόρια] Also μέρη (μάλιστα ὄντα 
1329 a 4f., cp. 1291 Ὁ 8): the technical 
terms for ‘full members,’ constituent 
parts and not mere adjuncts of the or- 
ganic whole. See the good instances 
c. 4 § 6, 1326 a 20 f.3 VI(IV). 4. 14, 
1291 8 24. In contrast to them the ad- 
juncts are (1) necessary appendages, ὅσα 
ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν, (2) sine 
guibus non, ὧν dvev πόλις οὐ συνίσταται, 
(3) requirements, ὧν δεῖ, or even (4) τὰ 
ἐνυπάρχοντα e.g. τροφή, χώρα. Note that 
both μέρος and μόριον are also used as 
non-technical terms, for the adjuncts. 
So μετέχειν τῆς πόλεως sometimes (as 
here) of full membership, 1329 a 35: 
sometimes again of the entire population, 
1279 232. ‘The relation between consti- 
tuent parts and necessary conditions is 
explained 111. 12. 8 f., 1283 a15—22 and 
IvV(VII). 6. 7, 1327 Ὁ 9: the ναυτικὸς 
ὄχλος is no part of Aristotle’s city. There 
can be no city of brutes or of slaves. 

ovoetaoews] A term with various 
meanings: (1) the putting together= 
construction, (2) the thing so constructed 
ὃ συνίσταται, thus duplicating τὰ κατὰ 
φύσιν συνεστ., cp. 1329 a 35. It is 
largely used in the biological works for 
‘structure’ or ‘organism’: so also VI(IV). 
11. 8, 1295 b 28. On the latent analogy 
between organism and state, implied in 
this term and in épya= functions, but 
drawn out at length vi(1Vv). c. 4 §§ 8, 9, 
see A. C. Bradley of. c. p. 203 ff. 

The view of De Partibus Animal. 1. 5 
δὲ 12—16, 645 b 14—20, is that every 
part (μόριον) of the body, like an instru- 
ment (ὄργανον), is for an end: this end is 
a function (πρᾶξίς ris). The parts are 
nose, eyes, face, etc.; the functions, more 
or less specific, γένεσις, αὔξησις, ὕπνος, 
πορεία, κτλ. ‘ 

The transposition of the clause 27 οἷον 
elite τροφὴ... 28 ἐστίν appears inevitable, 
because ‘food’ and a ‘ quantum of terri- 
tory’ would otherwise be adduced as 


instances of ἕν re κοινὸν τοῖς κοινωνοῖς, for 
which purpose they are clearly inappro- 
priate. The common object of the society, 
which gives the city its unity, is its ethical 
end, the conviction of the members that 
they must endeavour to realize a noble 
life, § 4, a 36—38 (cp. 111. c.g). On the 
other hand a supply of food and so much 
territory are indispensable requisites, and 
would seem to be included under κτῆσις 
a 33. 

24 οὐδ᾽ ἄλλης κοινωνίας.. ἐξ ἧς ἕν τι 
τὸ γένος] ‘Nor is this true of any other 
association which is to form a unity of 
kind” (and not merely of mass, γένος is 
adverbial accus.): z.¢. which is to havea 


true organic unity, not merely the collec- 


tive unity of an aggregate or heap. After 
25 ἕν τι there is no need to insert ἔσται, 
for γενήσεται (or ἔσται) can easily be un- 
derstood. SusEM. (796) 

82 For the real members of the so- 
ciety must have some one identical com- 
mon interest, though they need not all 
share in it equally. Haec mihi videtur 
esse sententia: unum aliquid idemque 
sociis commune necesse est (Susemihl). 

25 A generic unity, or natural compo- 
site whole, I. 5. 3, 1254 ἃ 29 ., but not 
a Kpaows, μίξις, or σύμφυσις in which the 
mingled elements vanish and give birth 
to a new product: for the citizens con- 
tinue to exist as parts of the whole 1. 2. 
14, 1253 a 26. The difference between 
the mere heap and the organic whole is 
explained Afeta. Z.17. 8, 1041 Ὁ 18 ff. (ex- 
amples: a syllable, flesh; each something 
apart from its constituents). See also 
Meta. H. 6. 1, 1045 ἃ 8, ὅσα πλείω μέρη 
ἔχει καὶ μή ἐστιν οἷον σωρὸς τὸ πᾶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τὸ ὅλον παρὰ τὰ μόρια. Fora 
parallel to the language see Phys. ν. 3. 
7, 227 ἃ 145) ἐν τούτοις ἐστι τὸ συνεχές, ἐξ 
ὧν ἕν τι πέφυκε γίνεσθαι κατὰ τὴν σύναψιν. 

The notion of Unity is analysed AZeta. 
Δ. 6, 1. 1: τὰ πρώτως λεγόμενα ἕν are ὧν ἡ 
οὐσία μία ἢ συνεχεία (sometimes τὸ ὅλον is 


§3 


30 


84 


Ww 
mn 
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\ ‘ 3 a . a 
τι [καὶ] κοινὸν εἶναι Set καὶ ταὐτὸ τοῖς κοινωνοῖς, av τε 
(οἷον τροφὴ 


τῶν τοιούτων 


ἄν τε ἄνισον μεταλαμβάνωσιν εἴτε τοῦτό ἐστιν 
εἴτε χώρας ἄλλο ἐστίν). 
δ᾽ ἢ τὸ μὲν τούτου ἕνεκεν τὸ δὲ οὗ ἕνεκεν, οὐδὲν ἔν γε τούτοις 
κοινὸν GAN ἢ τῷ μὲν ποιῆσαι τῷ δὲ λαβεῖν: λέγω δ᾽ οἷον ὀρ- 
γάνῳ τε παντὶ πρὸς τὸ γινόμενον ἔργον καὶ τοῖς δημιουργοῖς" 
οἰκίᾳ γὰρ πρὸς οἰκοδόμον οὐδέν ἐστιν ὃ γίνεται κοινόν, ἀλλ᾽ 


πλῆθος εἴτ᾽ ὅταν 3 


τι 


ἴσον (VII) 


5 πόλεως. 


wv a al 
ἔστι τῆς οἰκίας χάριν ἡ τῶν 
\ “ a 

μὲν δεῖ ταῖς πόλεσιν, οὐδὲν 
πολλὰ δ᾽ 


26 τι] τοι Ms P?*3, [7c] Koraes ἢ} 
Ald. || ταὐτὸ] τοῦτο ΠῚ || 27 οἷον... 
ὑπάρχειν, cp. Ζμέγοι. p. 82 57 
rightly || 28 ὅταν... 


Comm. and cp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. gor f. 
30 λαβεῖν] παθεῖν Postgate, perhaps rightly 
33 δεῖ μὲν κτήσεως Susem.!**, δεῖ κτήσεως (without 
34 οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἡ κτῆσις μέρος τῆς πόλεως" ἐστί (ἐστι P') Μ'ΡΊ, ἡ δὲ κτῆσις 


ΓΜΕ || ἕν M> and apparently P! jj 
| 32 [ὃ γίνεται] Schneider || 
μὲν) PM: ἢ 


οὐδὲν μέρος ἐστὶ τῆς πόλεως Τ' apparently || 


added to τὸ συνεχές) ἢ εἴδει ἢ λόγῳ, 1016 
b8. The last two together= ὧν ἂν ὁ λόγος 
els ἦ, 1052 a 29. 

§ 3 There is no such ‘common in- 
terest ’ in the case of the means to an end 
and the end itself, the tools and the 
craftsman, architecture (the builder’s art) 
and the house. §4 Hence property may 
be necessary to cities, but nevertheless 
does not form part of a city, 

28 ὅταν δ᾽ ἧ...... 35 ἐστίν] This pas- 


-sage is closely connected with § 6 b 2 


ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ κτλ. No one would suspect 
any loss if the intervening passage §§ 4, 
5, 1328 a 35—b 2 were removed. In fact 
this intervening passage must be regarded 
as a parenthesis, suggested by a 26 ἄν τε 
ἴσον av τε ἄνισον μεταλαμβάνωσιν, appa- 
rently inserted in the wrong place: Quaest. 
crit. coll. p. 401. In confirmation of this 
view may be cited Dr Postgate’s remark 
(Notes p. 9) : “the same sense can be got 
out of the text by making ἕν γάρ τι. + MET OL 
λαμβάνωσι, § 2, parenthetical, and ἡ δὲ 
πόλις κτλ, § 4, a resumption of it: thus 
oiov.. early will refer to ὅσα ταῖς πόλεσιν 
ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν." That is, though his 
own remedies are different (see Crit. n.), 
he agrees as to the end in view; viz. the 
reference of 27 οἷον κτὰ to 24 ὅσα ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχευ, and the re- 
sumption of 15 ἕν γάρ 7...27 μεταλαμβά- 


ἔμψυχα μέρη τῆς κτήσεως ἐστίν. 


[καὶ] Susem. 
28 ἐστίν transposed by Bojesen to follow 24 
ἐστιν erased by a later hand in P%, perhaps 
35 ἐστίν transposed to follow 1328b 1 πολιτείας Susem. See 


> ᾿ 4 εἴ ts 
οἰκοδόμων τέχνη. διὸ κτήσεως 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ κτῆσις μέρος τῆς 
ἡ δὲ 


|| δεῖ I P4 ΑΥ., δὴ ΡΞ Se Vb 


Ι 29 δ᾽ ἢ] δὴ TZ, δὲ Ar. || οὐδὲν] οὐδὲ 


35 κτίσεως P3 V> 


νωσιν at 35 ἡ δὲ πόλις κτλ. 

28 ὅταν δ᾽] ‘When one thing is the 
means and another the end, in this case 
at least there is nothing in common, ex- 
cept that the latter receives the activity 
of the former.’ A very doubtful use of 
λαβεῖν instead of λαβεῖν τι, said of the 
thing acted upon: by no means estab- 
lished, as Prof. Ridgeway thinks, by Pl. 
Apol. 15 ε, where τινὰ μοχθηρὸν ποιήσω 
τῶν ξυνόντων is followed by κακόν τι λα- 
βεῖν ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ. Dr Postgate’s παθεῖν 
brings out the exact shade of meaning : 
‘*the one acts and the other is acted 
upon ; the builder makes and the house 
is made.” 

30 οἷον ὀργάνῳ] «νά. Eth. VI. τα. 
6, 1161 a 32 ff. ‘The same incompati- 
bility exists between the tyrant and his 
subjects as between soul and body, work- 
man and tool, master and slave. Cp. 
£. ΕΞ. Vill. g. 2, 1241 b 17—19. (Could 
λαβεῖν = be the recipient of services, ποιῆ- 
gac=to render them Ὁ) 

§4 33 That property is no ‘part’ 
of the state, but merely an indispensable 
condition, must weigh with us in deciding 
whether κτητικὴ is a branch of οἰκονομική, 
I. 4. 1, #. (32), from the constant parallel 
of household rae state 1. 8 § 13, καὶ ra, 
1256 Ὁ 30, 37 f.3 11 ὃ 13, 1259 ἃ 33 ff. 

33 πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔμψυχα κτλ] Under 


§5 


40 


1328 b 


§6 


> 
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a n > 
πόλις κοινωνία Tis ἐστι TOV ὁμοίων, ἕνεκεν δὲ ζωῆς τῆς ἐνδε- (VIL) 


χομένης ἀρίστης. 


TIOAITIKON Η. 8. 


ΠΥ (ΔΊ). 8. 4 


od % 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν εὐδαιμονία τὸ ἄριστον, αὕτη δὲ 5 


ἀρετῆς ἐνέργεια καὶ χρῆσίς τις τέλειος, συμβέβηκε δὲ οὕτως 
ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἐνδέχεσθαι μετέχειν αὐτῆς τοὺς δὲ μικρὸν ἢ μηδέν, 
δῆλον ὡς τοῦτ᾽ αἴτιον τῷ γίνεσθαι πόλεως εἴδη καὶ διαφορὰς καὶ 
πολιτείας πλείους" ἄλλον γὰρ τρόπον καὶ δι’ ἄλλων ἕκαστοι τοῦτο 
θηρεύοντες τούς τε βίους ἑτέρους ποιοῦνται καὶ τὰς πολιτείας. 
ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ καὶ πόσα ταυτί ἐστιν ὧν ἄνευ πόλις οὐκ 


5) Δ 
ἂν εἴη" καὶ γὰρ ἃ 
ἂν εἴη. 
με \ 2 a 

ἔργων τὸν ἀριθμὸν" 


διὸ Ἑ * ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν. 
? * \ a fal 
ἐκ τούτων yap ἔσται δῆλον. 


λέγομεν εἶναι μέ πόλεως, ἐν τούτοις 
you 


, - n 
ληπτέον τοίνυν τῶν 4 
πρῶτον 


30 αὐτῆς «πάντως:- ὃ Spengel, needlessly || 40 τῷ] τοῦ TI? Ρό Bk. 


1328 b 2 ταῦτ᾽ Schneider Β]ς.", ταῦτα Βα5.8 || 
But Bk. ignored it, and Welldon is content to 


and Vettori, who detected the lacuna. 


4 διὸ omitted by 11) P® Ar. Bk. 


punctuate 3 εἴη (καὶ yap...4 εἴη)" διὸ ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν 


the head of ‘animate property ’ are in- 
cluded slaves as well as domestic ani- 
mals: 566 1 c. 4, ὁ: 5. 8 8 ff, c. 8 § 6 ff, 
c. 11 §§ 1, 2, c. 13 §§ 1, z Comp. also 
2. (37). SUSEM. (801) 

ἡ δὲ πόλις KTA] “ Now the city is a 
society of like members”: comp. I. 7 
§ 1, ἐλευθέρων καὶ ἴσων, VI(IV). τα ὃ 8 
ἴσων καὶ ὁμοίων, with notes (58 b, 1293). 
See also 71. (133) and the passages there 
cited. On the other hand ἀδύνατον ὁμοί- 
ous εἶναι πάντας τοὺς πολίτας, III. 1 ὃ 5, 
see 22, (471). SUSEM. (797) 

36 ἕνεκεν δὲ ζωῆς κτλ] It is therefore 
this ‘ best life realizable ’ which is the ‘ one 
identical common interest’ in question, 
ἕν τι κοινὸν (Congreve). Compare further 
n. (21) and the passages there cited. 
SusEM. (798) 

§5 37 αὕτη δὲ κτλ] No reference is 
made to a previous discussion or to the 
£thics. Comp. the Excursus I. SusEM, 
(799) 

38 ἀρετῆς ἐνέργεια Kal χρῆσίς τις 
τέλειος) A fair paraphrase of the 
definition of Vic. Zth., as may be seen 
from £. 45. 11. 1, 1219 a 16, τῶν δ᾽ ἡ 
χρῆσις ἔργον, 1219 b 2, ὧν ἕκαστον χρῆσίς 
ἐστι καὶ ἐνέργεια, καὶ ἡ ζωὴ καὶ ἡ πρᾶξις. 

39 ὥστε] Apparently redundant, as 
in 11. 2 ὃ 5 2 

40 τῷ γίνεσθαι πόλεως εἴδη καὶ δια- 
φορὰς καὶ πολιτείας πλείουΞ] This sup- 
plements the statement of 111. 1 δὲ 8, 0. 
An imperfect constitution exists hecause 
it is the natural outcome of a given social 
condition. Either the subordinate ends, 
which fall short of man’s true develop- 


ment, are raised into ultimate ends: or 
the true end is sought, but not for all* 
(A.C. Bradley). Cp. c. 9 § 2, 1328 b 31. 


41 ἄλλον γὰρ τρόπον κτλ] Cp. x. 
(466) on 111. 3. 9. SUSEM. (800) 

1328b1 Cp. 8. 4 fh, 

§6 2 The recognition of the ‘ parts’ 


or Members proper will be facilitated by 
an enumeration of social functions (ἔργα), 
i.e. ‘occupations’ (Ὁ 20 ἐργασίας) requi- 
site to the independent existence of the 
community, which serves roughly to clas- 
sify the inhabitants working at these 
occupations: food implies farmers, handi- 
crafts workmen, etc. New terms are in- 
troduced in the parallel lists νττ(ν 1). 7. 
I, 1321 a 4 ff. (βαναυσικόν, ἀγοραῖον) and 
VI(IV). 4.9, 1290 b 40 ff. (βάναυσον, dyo- 
ραῖον, δικαστικόν, δημιουργικόν, βουλευσό- 
μενον): but here τεχνῖται must include 
βάναυσοι, while τὸ εὔπορον or ‘capital’ 
probably furnishes the wealthier mer- 
chants (ἀγοραῖον), so far as these are 
citizens, and the comprehensive κριταὶ 
τῶν δικαίων καὶ συμφερόντων corresponds 
in the main to ¢hree classes (judicial, 
official, deliberative) of vi(1v).c. 4. ‘‘Both 
lists reflect the imperfect industrial and 
professional development of Greek so- 
ciety” (Newman). 

3 All the real members, or parts 
(μέρη), of a city will be indispensable, 
though not all things indispensable will 
be members, 

4 διὸ * *] There are so many con- 
ceivable possibilities for filling up. this 
lacuna that any definite attempt of this 
kind becomes idle. SusEM. (802) 


IV(VII). 9. 1] 1328 a 36—1328 Ὁ 24. 507 


μὲν οὖν ὑπάρχειν δεῖ τροφήν, ἔπειτα τέχνας (πολλῶν γὰρ (VII) 
> , a εν δι ig \ a \ x 
ὀργάνων δεῖται τὸ ζῆν), τρίτον δὲ ὅπλα (τοὺς γὰρ κοινω- 
νοῦντας ἀναγκαῖον [καὶ] ἐν αὑτοῖς ἔχειν ὅπλα πρός τε τὴν 
ἀρχήν, τῶν ἀπειθούντων χάριν, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἔξωθεν ἀδι- 
10 κεῖν ἐπιχειροῦντας), ἔτι χρημάτων τινὰ εὐπορίαν, ὅπως ἔχωσι 
καὶ πρὸς τὰς καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς χρείας καὶ πρὸς «τὰς» πολεμικάς, 
, a a “Ὃδ 
πέμπτον δὲ καὶ πρῶτον τὴν περὶ τὸ θεῖον ἐπιμέλειαν, ἣν 
καλοῦσιν ἱερατείαν, ἕκτον δὲ 
καιότατον κρίσιν περὶ τῶν 
ιξ τῶν πρὸς ἀλλήλους. 
ἃ \ cd ν ~ F > \ kg - a , ¢ 
88 τὰ μὲν οὖν ἔργα ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὧν δεῖται πᾶσα πόλις ὡς υ 
εἰπεῖν (ἡ γὰρ πόλις πλῆθός 
Cory ὡς φαμέν, 
3 - ? a © a 
19 ἐκλεῖπον, ἀδύνατον ἁπλῶς 


(p. 108) 


ἣν > \ XN Ls 3 

τὸν ἀριθμὸν καὶ πάντων ἀναγ- 
n , 

συμφερόντων καὶ τῶν δικαίων 


ἐστιν οὐ τὸ τυχὸν ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
ἐὰν δέ τι τυγχάνῃ 
αὐτάρκη κοινωνίαν εἶναι 
τὰς ἐργασίας ταύτας συνεστάναι 
πόλιν: δεῖ ἄρα γεωργῶν τ᾽ εἶναι πλῆθος, οἱ παρασκευάζουσι 
τὴν τροφήν, καὶ τεχνίτας, καὶ τὸ μάχιμον, καὶ τὸ εὔπορον, 
καὶ ἱερεῖς, καὶ xpitas τῶν δικαίων καὶ συμφερόντων)" 
9 διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων λοιπὸν σκέψασθαι πότερον πᾶσι κοι- 


αὔταρκες, τούτων 
τὴν 

tf ‘ ἢ , , 4. 
$9 ταύτην' ἀνάγκη τοίνυν κατὰ 


VIII 


8 [καὶ] Koraes, for which [ve] Welldon, wrongly || 
the rest of our authorities || 


αὑτοῖς P* (?), αὐτοῖς I’ and 
11 «τὰς: Schneider Bk.? || 12 [καὶ πρῶτον] Spengel 

ΙΓ 16 ὧν] ἃ M®P! || 18 τούτων after τυγχάνῃ (τυγχάνει P+) I? P? Bk, thus avoiding - 
hiatus || 20 συνεστᾶναι M®P! || 21 παρασκευάσουσι P23 Bk. || 
Lambin, ἀναγκαίων Γ ΠῚ Ar. Bk.' Susem.? in the text 


23 δικαίων 


81 An enumeration of functions ne- 
cessary in a city, to some extent parallel, 
is attempted in Plato Rep. 11. 381, cp. 
Phaedr. 248 Ὁ, E. 

§ 7 8 πρός τε τὴν ἀρχήν κτλ] To 
these two legitimate ends of warfare is 
added a third c. 14 § 21, 1334 ἃ 2 7. (918). 

13 πρῶτον] First in importance. 

14 κρίσιν] Under κρίσις τῶν συμφε- 
ρόντων is here included everything besides 
the administration of justice which be- 
longs to the government of a state. Thus 
it includes the making of laws and the 
common action of the consultative and 
executive councils as well as of the officers 
of state. SUsEM. (803) 

§ 8 18 ὡς φαμέν] 1.1 ὃ 12, cp. 2. (447); 
IV(VII). 4 § τα 2. (7359); also 2. (21) with 


random does not constitute a state; a re- 
mark which was made c. 4 § 6 2. (753) and 
repeated VII(V). 3. rr #. (1531 δ). 
SUSEM. (804) 

§ 9 20 κατὰ tds ἐργασίας] must be 
organized in accordance with these occu- 
pations. 

21 Cp, IL. 8. 10, 1268 a 32 f. 

23 κριτὰς] So above, § 7, Ὁ 14, κρίσιν. 

c.g Lxclusion from the franchise of 
the producing classes: artizans, traders, 
husbandmen. Zhose who remain will 
have different functions, according to 
age, military, governmental, and judicial 
duties. This close body of citizens will 
own the land: when superannuated, to 
become prtests. 

This exclusion of the ‘ necessary ap- 


the passages there quoted. The present 
φαμέν is equivalent to a reference to what 
has preceded, not only here but c. 10 § 9; 
μι. (831), © 13 ὃ 4 ἡ. (872), 14 ὃ 8 2. 
(go2). Any multitude of men taken at 


pendages’ from full civic rights was 
foreshadowed in the criticism of Plato’s 
Republic, 11. c. 5 δὲ 18—28, and of Hip- 
podamus, c. 8 §§ 8—12: it was laid down 
distinctly 111. c. 5: see 7. (504). 
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ΠῚ 
on 


νωνητέον πάντων τούτων (ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἅπαν- (VIII) 
τας εἶναι καὶ γεωργοὺς καὶ τεχνίτας καὶ τοὺς βουλευομένους 

Ν rd x > Ὁ a a 2 ἢ wy 
καὶ δικάζοντας), ἢ Kal’ ἕκαστον ἔργον τῶν εἰρημένων ἄλλους 
€ ᾿ x \ * Μ' Ν \ : / 3 ES) 4 
ὑποθετέον, ἢ Ta μὲν ἴδια τὰ δὲ Kowa τούτων ἐξ ἀνάγκης 


Σ ¥ 3 ? ¥ ὃ \ 8 ἊΝ Xx ng θ ΄ὔ \ ν 
82 ἐστίν. οὐκ ἐν πάσῃ δὲ ταὐτὸ πολιτείᾳ. καθάπερ γὰρ εἴπομεν, 
30 ἐνδέχεται καὶ πάντας κοινωνεῖν πάντων καὶ μὴ πάντας 


7 3 ‘A * a n ᾿ 4 a \ 
πάντων ἄλλα τινᾶς τινῶν. ταῦτα yap καὶ ποιεῖ τὰς πολι- 
ἑτέρας" μὲν γὰρ ταῖς δημοκρατίαις μετέχουσι 

a ᾿ς , 
πάντες πάντων, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις τοὐναντίον. ἐπεὶ δὲ 5 
τυγχάνομεν τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας, αὕτη 
τ ¥ 
358 ἐστὶ καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ πόλις ἂν εἴη μάλιστ᾽ εὐδαίμων, τὴν δ᾽ 
εὐδαιμονίαν χωρὶς ἀρετῆς εἴρηται 

Ed Ν 5 τ € * n 4 
πρότερον, φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων ὡς ἐν τῇ κάλλιστα πολιτευο- 

΄ f +. “ is if y Ἐ a Σ A 
μένῃ πόλει Kal TH κεκτημένῃ δικαίους ἄνδρας ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ 

\ ἊΝ Ἂ, *: Ἐ PLA τε Ma Ὁ 3.4 a 
μὴ πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν, οὔτε βάναυσον βίον οὔτ᾽ ἀγοραῖον 

- lol \ a 
δεῖ ζῆν τοὺς πολίτας (ἀγεννὴς γὰρ ὁ τοιοῦτος Bios Kal πρὸς 


/ > 
TELAS εν 


“Ὁ 
ω 


σκοποῦντες περὶ 


we > ἫΝ Ao f 
ὅτι ἀδύνατον ὑπάρχειν 


40 (p. x 
x ? + ¢. / OA - \ 5. \ f 9) 
ga τὴν ἀρετὴν ὑπεναντίος), οὐδὲ δεῖ γεωργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς μέλ- 
20 ταὐτὸ Susem., τοῦτο Τ' Π Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text || 32 μὲν omitted by 
ID, [μὲν] Susem.', perhaps rightly || 37 κάλιστα P4, καλλίστη Π' || 40 δῆν] ζη- 
τεῖν ΤΡ || 4x τὴν omitted by II? P? Ar. Bk. || δεῖ] δὴ I? ΡΥ Ar, Bk. 

§1 25 τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἅπαντας] This τῶν ἀρίστων ἁπλῶς κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν καὶ μὴ πρὸς 
would be the case in democracies. ὑπόθεσίν τινα ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν, with x. 

§ 2 29 καθάπερ γὰρ εὔπομεν] Just (1233). Comp. 8130 Il. 9.1 3. SUSEM. 
before, § 1, b 25 ἐνδέχεται yap κτλ. (808) Add vi(iv). c. 11 5. fin. 1296 bg 
SUSEM. (805) ἂν μὴ πρὸς ὑπόθεσιν κρίνῃ τις, but c. 16 

33 πάντων sc. ἔργων. 8 1, 1300 Ὁ 14; κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν ὑπόθεσιν, 

§3 34 αὕτη... 35 εὐδαίμων] Comp. and ἡΖεία. X11. (Μ) c. 7 § 30 1082 b 32 
c. 1 § 3 2. (686), c. 13 § 4 2. (872): also πρὸς μὲν τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ὀρθῶς λέγουσιν, 

ll. 9. 5 2. (284) and z. (21). For the ἁπλῶς δ᾽ οὐκ ὀρθῶς. Bonitz Jad. Ar. 796 ἢ 


wide range of πολιτεία, see 7. (466). 
SuSEM. (806) 

36 εἴρηται πρότερον] It was ob- 
served in Excursus 1., 7. (687), that this 
can be referred to c. 8 ὃ 5, 1328 a 37, 
and does not therefore compel us to infer 
that cc. 1—3 originally formed an integral 
part of this treatise. Nay more: had the 
reference been to c. 1, the more appro- 
priate term would have heen ἀποδέδεικται, 
‘proved,’ rather than εἴρηται ‘stated,’ 
Comp. further 22. (872). SUSEM. (807) 

38 ἁπλῶς] In contrast to the partial 
justice of oligarchy and democracy: III. 9. 

39 πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν] Relatively to 
the constitution of the time being: under 
its conditions, taking its principle or spe- 
cial idea (ὅρος) for the standard. See 111. 
4+ 35 1276 Ὁ 30, Vi(Iv). 7. 2, 1293 b 3 ff. 


b 48 remarks that ὑπόθεσις does not differ 
much from τέλος or ὅρος. Apparently the 
meaning is the same here as a 22 ὑποθέ- 
σεως OF Il. 2. 1, 1261 a τύ, λαμβάνει γὰρ 
ταύτην ὑπόθεσιν. 

40 ἀγεννὴς] See ILL. c. 5, esp. sotes 
(506, 509, 511). Cp, also μ. (103) 
SUSEM. (809) 

On the construction ὑπεναντίος πρὸς 
cp. Il. 9. 1, 1269 ἃ 32, ὃ 18, 1270 ἃ 40. 
lor the thought Spengel has the parallel 
Demosth. Olynth. 111 § 32, p. 37, 10: 
ἔστι δ᾽ οὐδέποτ᾽, οἶμαι, μέγα καὶ νεανικὸν 
φρόνημα λαβεῖν μικρὰ καὶ φαῦλα πράττον- 
Tas’ ὁποῖ᾽ ἅττα γὰρ ἂν τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων 7, τοιοῦτον ἀνάγκη καὶ τὸ 
φρύνημ᾽ ἔχειν. Cp. Burke: Great empires 
and little minds go ill together. 

$4 1329a1 δεῖ γὰρ σχολῆς] ‘ Lei- 


IV(VID). 9. 6] 1828 b25—1329a 13. 509 


Μ “ 
raga λοντὰς ἔσεσθαι (δεῖ γὰρ σχολῆς καὶ πρὸς τὴν γένεσιν τῆς (VII 
> \ \ 7 
ἀρετῆς καὶ πρὸς τὰς πράξεις τὰς πολιτικάς). ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ 3 
= A 

πολεμικὸν καὶ τὸ βουλενόμενον περὶ τῶν συμφερόντων καὶ 
κρῖνον περὶ τῶν δικαίων ἐνυπάρχει καὶ μέρη φαίνεται τῆς 

La n 
πόλεως μάλιστα ὄντα, πότερον ἕτερα «ἑτέροις» Kai ταῦτα θε- 

Z a a 3 a > , ΝΜ \ Ν ᾿ tas 
Téov 4 τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἀποδοτέον ἄμφω; φανερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο, 

t a an t 
διότι τρόπον μέν τινα τοῖς αὐτοῖς τρόπον δέ τινα καὶ ἑτέροις. 
φ 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἑτέρας ἀκμῆς ἑκάτερον τῶν ἔργων, καὶ τὸ μὲν 
δεῖται φρονήσεως τὸ δὲ δυνάμεως, ἑτέροις: ἣ δὲ τῶν ἀδυ- 

,᾿ 3 Ν A, tL f Ν , , 
νάτων ἐστὶ τοὺς δυναμένους βιάζεσθαι καὶ κωλύειν, τούτους 


σι 


e , > / A Ae aa < A \ 2 , "ὦ Ν lal 
ὑπομένειν ἀρχομένους ἀεί, ταύτῃ δὲ τοὺς αὐτούς. οἱ yap τῶν 
ὅπλων κύριοι καὶ μένειν ἢ μὴ μένειν κύριοι τὴν πολιτείαν. 


§ 


an 


if rs a ει a * is 4 3 ts * 
λείπεται τοίνυν τοῖς αὐτοῖς μὲν ἀμφοτέροις ἀποδιδόναι τὴν 4 


[3208 1 πολίτας added after ἔσεσθαι by P4 L* Ar. Ald. W», [πολίτας] Susem.? || 
5 <érépos> Koraes Bk.?; previously Schneider wrote ἑτέροις for ἕτερα || 6 δὲ] δὴ TD 
\| rr δὲ untranslated by William, δεῖ ἢ Gottling || τοῖς αὐτοῖς Camerarius Bk.? perhaps 
even Ar., τοὺς αὐτοὺς I'M Bk.1 Susem.! in the text || 12 ἢ] καὶ TAld. W? | 


13 


ἀμφότερα ? Susem. followed by Welldon, who nevertheless retains 14 ταύτην 


sure is needed if virtue is to be forth- 
coming, as well as for the conduct of state 
affairs.’ Contempt for labour goes side 
by side with exaltation of leisure : 72. (93). 


.The artizan, the farmer even, is too busy 


to cultivate virtue. Cp. Aelian 7. H. 
X. 16, ἡ ἀργία ἀδελφὴ τῆς ἐλευθερίας ἐστί. 
From the Greeks this estimate passed to 
the Jews: see Ecclesiasticus c. 38, 24— 
34 (Newman). 

3 Povdevopevov...cal κρῖνον] From 
ἄμφω. a 6, it is clear that a single class 
is meant: a body which deliberates on 
questions of policy and decides questions 
of justice. Cp. § 9, a 31, τό τε ὁπλιτικὸν 
καὶ τὸ βουλευτικόν. 

4 ἐννπάρχει] ‘are contained in the 
city as members in the fullest sense’ not 
merely indispensable adjuncts. 

6 Gpdw=the functions (1) of the 
military class, (2) of the deliberative and 
judicial class. 

8 5 7 Sdérv=that (after φανερὸν): as 
1253 a 7 and often. 

8 ἑτέρας ἀκμῆς] sc. ἐστί: belongs to 
a different time of life. 

9 φρονήσεως] Cp. 11. 4. 17 7. (497): 


also 172. (45, 112, 115,474——476). SUSEM. 


(810) 

ἢ δὲ κτλ] This is said to be στάσεως 
αἴτιον, 11. 5. 25,1264 b8. With the par- 
titive genitive τῶν ἀδυνάτων cp. c. 6§ 4, 
1327 8 27: in full ἕν τι τῶν ἀδυνάτων c. 14 


§ 4, 1332 Ὁ 32. 

11 ταύτῃ δὲ] Resumptive of the δὲ in 
a g: ‘in as far as it is impossible...in 
so far they must be the same.” When δὲ 
has preceded with the relative, it may for 
emphasis be repeated with the demonstra- 
tive. The idiom is found in Herod. (e.g. 
11. 50), Thuc. (11. 46), Xenophon, Iso- 
crates (Panegyr. § 98, § 176), Plato (Zach. 
194 D ταῦτα ἀγαθός ἐστιν ἕκαστος ἡμῶν, 
ἅπερ σοφός, ἃ δὲ ἀμαθής, ταῦτα δὲ κακός) 
and Demosthenes (¢. 2714. § 100, see 
Buttmann’s Exc. x11.). Bonitz, Ld. Av. 
166 b 58—167 a 12, and Studien 11. 111. 
pp. 124—129, has disposed of the view 
formerly held (by Zell, Gottling, etc.) that 
Aristotle in some cases used δὲ where 
other Greek prose -writers introduce the 
apodosis without any particle. The only 
valid instances are (1) after a conditional 
particle (1287 Ὁ 12 .), (2) as ἀλλὰ occa- 
sionally far on in the sentence. 

οἱ γὰρ τῶν ὅπλων κτλὶ Hence one 
of the favourite measures of tyrants was 
to forbid the use of arms VIII(V). 10 § 11, 
and 11 ὃ 22 2. (1667, 1742 Ὁ). See 
moreover Xen. Cyr. VII. 5. 79, Thue. 1u. 
27, the Demos in Mytilene obtained 
arms: ἐπειδὴ ἔλαβον ὅπλα οὔτε ἠκροῶντο 
ἔτι τῶν ἀρχόντων (Eaton). SuSEM. (811) 

86 13 τὴν πολιτείαν ταύτην] ‘hanc 
partem rei publicae administrandae’ Bo- 
nitz Jd. Ar.» v, ‘It only remains to 
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πολιτείαν ταύτην, μὴ ἅμα δέ, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ πέφυκεν ἡ μὲν (VII) 
15 δύναμις ἐν νεωτέροις, ἡ δὲ φρόνησις ἐν πρεσβυτέροις 
οὕτως ἀμφοῖν νενεμῆσθαι συμφέρει καὶ δίκαιον 
\ “ a / Η͂ ᾽ ey 5. \ 
yap αὕτη ἡ διαίρεσις τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. ἀλλὰ 
κτήσεις δεῖ «εἶναι» περὶ τούτους. ἀναγκαῖον 
ὑπάρχειν τοῖς πολίταις, πολῖται δὲ οὗτοι. τὸ 


ἐστίν" οὐκοῦν 
81 [εἶναι] ἔχει 
μὴν καὶ τὰς 
γὰρ εὐπορίαν 
3ο γὰρ βάναυσον οὐ μετέχει τῆς πόλεως, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο οὐδὲν μέρος 
a 4 a > a \ 2 Ἄς a \ a > a 
ὃ μὴ τῆς ἀρετῆς δημιουργὸν ἐστίν. τοῦτο δὲ δῆλον ἐκ τῆς 
ὑποθέσεως: τὸ μὲν γὰρ εὐδαιμονεῖν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν μετὰ 
a ’ A ᾽ / ἃ, t ᾽ > ’ 
τῆς ἀρετῆς, εὐδαίμονα δὲ πόλιν οὐκ εἰς μέρος τι βλέψαν- 
β8ϑ τας δεῖ λέγειν αὐτῆς, GAN εἰς πάντας τοὺς πολίτας. φα- 
25 νερὸν δὲ καὶ ὅτι δεῖ τὰς κτήσεις εἶναι τούτων, εἴπερ ἀναγ- 
a ss \ \ , DY € nx £ 
Kaiov εἶναι τοὺς γεωργοὺς δούλους ἢ βαρβάρους [ἢ] περιοίκους. 
λοιπὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν- καταριθμηθέντων τὸ τῶν ἱερέων γένος, 6 
89 φανερὰ δὲ καὶ τάξις. οὔτε γὰρ γεωργὸν οὔτε 
βάναυσον ἱερέα καταστατέον (ὑπὸ γὰρ τῶν πολιτῶν πρέπει 


a 


ἡ τούτων 


14 [ravrqv] Thurot (unless the word be transposed to follow 16 ἀμφοῖν), τὴν αὐτὴν 
Ueberweg, ταῦτα Susem. Cp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 402f. || μὲν <yap> Vettori in 
his translation || τό ἐστίν] εἶναι (from 1. 17) Lambin || 17 εἶναι was transposed to 
follow 18 τούτους by Camerarius, to follow 18 δεῖ by Susem.?%; εἶναι δοκεῖ Τ' P® Ar., 
εἶναι [δοκεῖ] Susem.! in the text, ἐστίν Lambin followed by Welldon || 18 <elvar> 
added by P® Bk., and so William Ar. translate || 20 μέρος] γένος Tl? P5 Ar. Bk. which 
is just as good || 25 ὅτι---εἴπερ] εἴπερ---ὅτι Hayduck || 26 [ἢ] Susem., cp. 
1330a 29 and Quaest. crit. coll. Ὁ. 403 || 27 ἱερέων T P®L* Ar. Ald., ἱερῶν the other 
authorities || 29 ἱερέα omitted by P! (1st hand), πολίτην supplied by p1 in the margin 


entrust this whole side of political life to 21 


both who are the same persons” (a lame 
conclusion): as if agriculture, trade, etc. 
were the other side, contrary to the teach- 
ing of cc. 8,9. If however we adopt 
ἀμφότερα and ταῦτα (see Crit. notes), then 
τὴν πολιτείαν becomes the subject, not the 
object, of the verb ἀποδιδόναι. SUSEM. 

17 ἔχει.. ἀξίαν] ‘‘This division re- 
cognizes desert.”” See c. 14 § 4, 1332 Ὁ 
35, Which is a reference back to the 
present passage ; 7. (896). SUSEM. (812) 

8 7 18 <elval> περὶ τούτους] Cp. 
8 8, a 25, εἶναι τούτων, ὃ 9, a 33, τὴν 
ἀνάπαυσιν ἔχειν περὶ αὐτούς. ‘epic. acc. 
rem significat ad quam aliqua actio re- 
feratur’ Bonitz Jd. Ar., who cites Topics 
11. 7. 5, 113 a 31, cp. 579 Ὁ 43 διὰ γὰρ 
τῆς περὶ τὴν ὄψιν αἰσθήσεως =the sensa- 
tion of sight. ‘The landed property 
must be in their hands.”’ 

1g Civic rights are not for the artizans, 
nor for any other class which is not em- 
ployed upon the ‘manufacture’ of virtue, 


ἐκ τῆς ὑποθέσεως] We need not 
refer this to c. 1, it can be regarded as a 
reference to c. 8 ὃ 5, 1328 a 37 ff., as 
was explained in 7. (807). SusEM. (813) 

23 εὐδαίμονα δὲ πόλιν] ‘When we 
call a city happy, we have in view all the 
citizens and not merely a particular class.’ 
Cp. Il. 5. 27 2. (184). SUSEM. (814) 

§ 8 φανερὸν δὲ κτλ] It is certainly 
not a direct inference, that the soil should 
be cultivated by slaves or barbarians. 
But it follows indirectly if we mentally 
supply two propositions: (1) Aristotle’s 
decision that the Greeks in general are 
not slaves by nature, so that they cannot 
be treated as serfs or half-free, 2. (54); 
(2) his remarks, 11. 9. 2 ff., 1269 a 36 ff., 
on the evil consequences attending the 
employment of serfs of Greek descent, 
Penestae, Helots, etc. 27. (280, 284). 
Further comp. c. 10 § 13 2. (839) and 
Exc. ‘On the Cretan περίοικοι᾽ p. 336 
Suse. (815) 

89. 33 περὶ αὐτοὺς must be περὶ τοὺς 
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a t 
30 τιμᾶσθαι τοὺς θεούς)" ἐπεὶ δὲ διήρηται τὸ πολιτικὸν εἰς δύο (VIII) 
, ee δ 
μέρη, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τό τε ὁπλιτικὸν καὶ τὸ βουλευτικόν, πρέπει (p. 110) 
\ , a a id 
δὲ τήν te θεραπείαν ἀποδιδόναι τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ τὴν ἀνάπαυ- 
ΝΜ 
σιν ἔχειν περὶ αὐτοὺς τοὺς διὰ τὸν χρόνον ἀπειρηκότας, τού- 
τοῖς ἂν εἴη τὰς ἱερωσύνας ἀποδοτέον. 
gio ὧν μὲν τοίνυν ἄνευ πόλις οὐ συνίσταται καὶ ὅσα μέρη 
, a \ 
36 πόλεως, εἴρηται (γεωργοὶ μὲν γὰρ καὶ τεχνῖται καὶ πᾶν τὸ 
θητικὸν ἀναγκαῖον πόλεσιν, μέρη δὲ τῆς 
ς , Ν᾿, , 
«πόλεως βουλευτικόν, καὶ κεχώω- 
“5 Τὰ Ὁ Ἂν Ἄ +S. ΕἾ \ Ἂν τῇ 
39 ptotas δὴ τούτων ἕκαστον, τὸ μὲν ἀεὶ τὸ δὲ κατὰ μέρος)" 
10 [ἔοικε δὲ οὐ νῦν οὐδὲ νεωστὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι γνώριμον τοῖς περὶ 


ὑπάρχειν ταῖς 


τό τε ὁπλιτικὸν καὶ 


33 αὐτοὺς PSusem. || τούτους Τ' P® (1st hand, for os is written over an era- 
sure) and Bk. || 34 τὰς ἱερωσύνας Ar. and Bas.3, ταῖς ἱερωσύναις Τ' Π Bk. || 36 
yewpyods—rexviras ?Scaliger || 37 [ὑπάρχειν] Spengel: the text can hardly be sound 
Ι 39 δὲ Schneider, δὴ TILBk. Susem.? in the text || 40 [ἔοικε... 329 "Ὁ 39 χώραν] 
Susem., [Ὁ 3 τά τε...25 Σεσώστριος] Chandler, [b 5 ἀρχαία...25 Σεσώστριος] Bojesen : 


see Comm. and Quaest. crit. coll. p. 404 ff. 
θεούς; in their service (Welldon). But 
see Quaest. crit. coll. p. 404. 

τοὺς διὰ τὸν χρόνον ἀπειρηκότας] 
Those who are superannuated: upon the 
principle stated 11. 9. 25, see 7. (330). 
This is the solution of an apparent incon- 
sistency; that in this, the only genuine 
aristocracy, 72. (530), all citizens have equal 
rights, see 7. (930), and yet aristocracy is 
the rule of a minority: III. 7 §§ r—3, 15 
§§ 8—10 7. (648), cf. 11. 18.1. For if the 
citizens of the ideal state must complete 
military service before admission, at the 
age of 35, into the popular assembly (c. 
16 § 9 1335 a 30ff., Exc. 11.), and are not 
eligible to the Council or the offices of 
state (military commands excepted) till 
they are about fifty, while later on they 
are again released from all civic duties 
and lose all civic rights by becoming 
priests, it follows that it is only from his 
fiftieth to about his seventieth year that 
each citizen can have a share in the 
entire government and administration, 
as indeed was remarked Jztrod. p. 51, 
p- 54. For these twenty years only is he 
actually a full citizen, in the active exer- 
cise of his rights. This being so, the 
ruling body of full citizens will always 
remain, beyond all doubt, a minority of 
the civic body in the wider sense, in- 
cluding the soldiers and superannuated 
old men, even if the boys and youths are 
excluded. Comp. c. 13 § 9, 1332 8 34 
n. (885), c 14. S$ 4. 5. On the position 


which the priests hold in relation to the 
magistrates proper see VI(IV). 15. 2 7. 
(1344), VII(VI). 8. 21 2. (1478). SUSEM. 
(816, 817) 

35 ff. ‘Thus we have given (1) the 
indispensable adjuncts and (2) the integral 
parts of a city: ie. cultivators, artizans, 
and the whole class of labourers are ad- 
juncts indispensable to cities, while the 
integral parts are the defensive force and 
the deliberative body. These elements 
are severally distinct, the distinction be- 
tween integral parts and adjuncts being 
permanent, that between the army and 
the deliberative body only temporary.’ 
A valuable summary of results. 

c. 10 [Historical digression: §§ t1—9.] 
Particulars respecting the division and 
cultivation of the land: 88. g—14. 

The historical digression is apparently 
an interpolation by a well-informed Peri- 
patetic. At all events the suspicion under 
which it labours (see Crit. motes) has not 
been dispelled by Spengel’s fond admira- 
tion of this ‘beautiful passage” (47is/. 
Sted. U1. p. 3 #2), or by Newman’s dis- 
passionate survey, Vol. I. p. 573 f. 

81 40 οὐ νῦν οὐδὲ νεωστὶ] Possibly 
this is directed against Plato, and in- 
tended to prove that he was by no means 
the inventor of the particular classifica- 
tion wherein Aristotle here follows him. 
E. Curtius History of Greece 1.6 p. 162 
(I. p. 181 Eng. tr.) even goes so far as to 
suppose that all the three ‘orders’ of the 
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πολιτείας φιλοσοφοῦσιν, ὅτι δεῖ διῃρῆσθαι χωρὶς κατὰ γένη (IX) 
1390} τὴν πόλιν καὶ τό τε μάχιμον ἕτερον εἶναι καὶ τὸ ‘yewp- 


a 2. Ae , \ 
γοῦν. ἐν ἐγύπτῳ TE yap 


TIOAITIKON H. 10. 


[IV(VID). 10. 1 


ἔχει τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἔτι 


εἶ a ra Ἂν \ Lia ΕἾ A! LD \ ΝΜ 
καὶ νῦν, τά τε περὶ τὴν Κρήτην, τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ Αἴγυπτον 


4 Σεσώστριος, ὡς φασίν, οὕτω 


1320 Ὁ 2 τε omitted by P?5S> V>, perhaps by Γ΄ ἢ} 
δὲ added after ἔτι by ΠῚ (but corr. in the 


Bk. and yp. P! (corr. in the margin) || 
margin of P} marks it for omission yp.) _ || 


Platonic state had actually existed in 
Crete:—an opinion which few people 
will accept. See 11. 5. 16‘, (167). 
Suse. (818) Hippodamos (see 11. 
8. 2) also adopted this division between 
the military and agricultural population, 
which was always one of the main features 
of the Spartan state, 11. 5. 17, 1264 ἃ to 
note. A later historian finds a parallel 
to Plato’s republic in the Indian state: 
Holm Griech. Gesch. 1. p. 185. 

41 γένη] Classes, castes. Seven in 
Egypt are enumerated by Herod. 11. 164: 
ἱερεῖς (7b. cc. 37, 143), μάχιμοι (c. 165), 
βουκόλοι (c. 65), συβῶται (c. 47), κάπηλοι, 
κυβερνῆται, épunvées c. 154). See however 
E. Meyer Gesch. des Alterthums 1. § 53, 
p- 61, ὃ 471, Ρ. 565. 

1329 b 3. τὰ μὲν οὖν] An instance of 
the idiomatic use of the particle ody not 
illative, at the beginning of a sentence, 
but explanatory and distributive, intro- 
ducing a subordinate clause: ‘‘uév οὖν 
saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo pro- 
nunciata amplius explicatur”’ Bonitz Zid. 
Ar.s.v. The stock instance is Poet. c. 
22 § 4, 1458 a 23: ἀλλὰ ἄν τις ἅπαντα 
τοιαῦτα ποιήσῃ, ἢ; αἴνιγμα ἔσται ἢ βαρ- 
βαρισμός, ἂν μὲν οὖν ἐκ μεταφορῶν, αἴνιγμα, 
ἂν δ᾽ ἐκ γλωττῶν, βαρβαρισμός. Vahlen 
Μεϊγαρο 11. 317 f. points out that this 
sentence should not be divided by a colon 
or period after the first βαρβαρισμός. So 
closely is the whole connected that the 
clause ἂν μὲν οὖν serves simply to dis- 
tribute the preceding clause into its parts, 
explaining τοιαῦτα by ἐκ μεταφορῶν and 
ἐκ γλωττῶν. Consequently οὖν is not 
illative: a simple μὲν and δὲ would have 
sufficed (as in the present passage they do 
suffice below § 2, Ὁ 6 f. τὰ μὲν... .τὰ dé...). 
Vahlen classifies the present passage and 
Soph. El. 6. 15, 169 a 19, as precisely 
similar. He admits Careg. 2 § 1, 1a 17, 
Top. 105 Ὁ 21, 108 b g, b 38 ta be not 
very different: while Pol. 1. 2. 8, 1252 
b 29 (see Crit. note), τν( 11). 17. 8, 
1336 b 4, b 6 (ὅλως μὲν οὖν.. μάλιστα μὲν 
οὖν), and VITI(v). 12. 8, 1316 a 8 are 


νομοθετήσαντος, Μίνω δὲ τὰ 


τοῦτον after τὸν τρόπον II? Pd 


4 μένω Τ' Μ' 


somewhat dissimilar. Perhaps De Rep, 
Athen, & 43 § 3, p- 111, 6 K.1, but Har- 
pocration omits οὖν. 

4 Σεσώστριος] The Greeks were ac- 
customed to refer all manner of Egyptian 
institutions to this celebrated king, in 
whom they seem to have combined (see 
Duncker Aistory of Antiquity, 1.5 134— 
158, Eng. tr. 1877, pp. 142—159) two 
real kings, Sethos 1. (1439—1388 B.C.) 
and Ramses 11. (1388—circa 1350), just 
as all Spartan institutions were attributed 
to Lycurgus, and all Cretan institutions 
to Minos. In reality the caste-system, or 
rather the organization of the Egyptian 
population (Duncker 1.5 191 f., Eng. tr. 
ῬΡ- 197—200) existed long before these 
two kings, and in germ at any rate goes 
back to the earliest records of Egyptian 
history. SUsEM. (819) 

‘‘The monuments prove that there was 
no such thing as caste, in the strict sense 
of the term, in Egypt. The son might, 
and usually did, follow the father’s calling: 
professions and offices of state were often 
inherited. But there is no evidence of 
compulsion, or of obligation to marry only 
in a given caste”: A. Wiedemann on 
Herod. 11. 164, Herodots zweites Buch 
Ῥ. 573, who quotes Plato Zim. 23, 24, 
Isocr. Bustris 6—8, Diod. 1. 73 f., 1. 28, 
Strabo xvi. p. 787. Cp. Les castes en 
Egypte in Le Muséon, 1886. Also E. 
Meyer Gesch. des alten Aegyptens (Berlin 
1887) 11. p. 169. Meyer (zd. p. 292) 
doubts whether Ramses 11. really corre- 
sponds to Sesostris, any more than User- 
tesen II. (as supposed by Manetho), or 
indeed any one military conqueror more 
than another among the kings. Wiede- 
mann however (Aegyptische Geschichte 
p- 429 f.) follows Lepsius in regarding 
Ramses 11. as the nucleus, around whom, 
as around Alexander the Great, legends 
collected. Cp. Ranke Weltgesch. 1. p. 26, 
Maspero Genre ¢p. p. 83: ‘Setsti, var. 
Setsfi-ra, le nom populaire de Rhamsés 11.’ 

Of Aristotle Wiedemann says (Gesch. 
p. 117): “the three notices dealing with 
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(IX) 


\ ¥: ¥ 
δ 2 περὶ Κρήτην. ἀρχαία δ᾽ ἔοικεν εἶναι καὶ τῶν συσσιτίων ἡ 5 


τάξις, τὰ μὲν περὶ Ἰρήτην, 


γενόμενα περὶ τὴν Μίνω βα- 


᾿ \ 
σιλείαν, τὰ δὲ περὶ τὴν Ἰταλίαν πολλῷ παλαιότερα Tov- 


φασὶ γὰρ οἱ λόγιοι 


Υ fa τὰ , 
τῶν ἐκεῖ κατοικούντων ᾿Ιταλὸν 


τίνα γενέσθαι βασιλέα τῆς Οἰνωτρίας, ἀφ’ οὗ τό τε ὄνομα 


το μεταβαλόντας ᾿Ιταλοὺς ἀντ᾽ 


ἀκτὴν ταύτην τῆς Ἐρώπης 


τετύχηκεν ἐντὸς οὖσα τοῦ κόλπου τοῦ 
ταῦτα 
84 σείας ἡμέρας. τοῦτον δὴ λέγουσι τὸν 
15 Οἰνωτροὺς ὄντας ποιῆσαι γεωργούς, καὶ 


Λαμητικοῦ" ἀπέχει δὲ 


λους θέσθαι καὶ 
\ el Ν a > 2 a 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι τῶν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου 


τὰ συσσίτια 


Οἰνωτρῶν κληθῆναι καὶ τὴν 
Ἰταλίαν τοὔνομα λαβεῖν, ὅση 
Σκυλλητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
ἀλλήλων ὁδὸν ἡμι- 
Ἰταλὸν νομάδας τοὺς 
νόμους τε αὐτοῖς ἄλ- 
πρῶτον' διὸ 
τινὲς χρῶνται τοῖς συσσιτίοις 


» » 
arr 


καταστῆσαι 


\ a t 20 ““- \ \ \ \ \ 
§5 Kat τῶν νομὼν E€EVLOLS. @KOUV δὲ TO μὲν προς τὴν Τυρρη- 


8 λόγοι T'S, λογικοὶ ῬῚ 
I. 35) || δὲ] yap II? P® ΒΚ. 
αὐτοῖς ῬῚ ΠΞΒΚ. || 


the country leave a good impression: yet 
the statement that the division into castes 
originated with Sesostris does not diverge 
from the current erroneous tradition. It 
would seem that Aristotle can hardly 
have made independent researches on 
Egypt in detail.” 

Miva δὲ τὰ περὶ Kprjrnv] The division 
of the Cretan population is mentioned 
II. 5. 19, 1264 a 21, #. (171), ο. τὸ 88 
1—8 with Exc. Il. p. 336 ff. SusEM. 
(820) 

§2 5 τῶν συσσιτίων ἡ τάξις] The 
system of public meals, as ἐν τῇ τάξει τῆς 
πολιτείας, 11. 11. 2, 1272 Ὁ 30: cp. also 
Il. 5. 5, 1263 a 23. 

6 περὶ τὴν Μίνω βασιλείαν] Compare 
again 11. 10 ὃ 3, § 5, 8 7, § 9. SUSEM. 
(821) 

§3 8 of λόγιοι] 1. 8. 1, 1267 b 28. 
Comp. Antiochus Frag. 3, 4, 6, Miiller 
F. ΑἹ. 6. τ. p. 181 f. SUSEM. (822) 

Ἰταλόν tiva...15 γεωργούς] Antiochus 
(Fr. 6 apud Strab. vi. 254 f.) however 
calls the Lametic gulf the Napetine: the 
name common in later times is ὁ ‘I7- 
πωνιατικός. This gulf is in the south- 
west of Italy, in Bruttium, and is now 
Golfo di S. Eufemia: just opposite to it, 
on the east coast, is the Scylletic Gulf or 
Golfo di Squillaci. Strabo describes 
them as 160 stadia [i.e. 18 miles 660 yds] 
apart, rather more than half a day’s 
journey. The name Italy was then 


H. 


Ι 
ll 
18 τυρηνίαν M® P23 


13 Namerlvov ? Sylburg (from Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
15 Te αὐτοῖς ἄλλοις M8, 7’ ἄλλους αὐτοῖς P*, ἄλλους τε 


4:5 δ V> and perhaps Γ 


originally confined to the south-west 
promontory of the peninsula, between 
the strait of Messina on the one side and 
these two gulfs on the other. Oenotria 
means Wine-land, Italus the Ox, or calf: 
Italy, the land of Oxen. The ox used 
for ploughing must be meant, a symbol 
of the transition of the Graeco-Italians 
from a pastoral to an agricultural life; 
and this, one of the oldest legends of the 
Italian race, shrewdly connects the original 
Italian legislation with the transition. 
Another version of the same belief makes 
the ox the leader of the primitive Samnite 
colonies; while the oldest national names 
in Latin distinguish the people as reapers 
(Siculi perhaps also Sicani) or field- 
labourers (Opsci). See Mommsen, 
History of Rome i. p. 21 f. Eng. tr. 
Thucydides vi. 2. 4 calls this king Italos 
not an Oenotrian but a Sicel. For the 
name Europe, see c. 7 ὃ 2, 9. (779). 
SUSEM. (823) 

§4 τό καὶ τὰ συσσίτια] There is no 
other authority for this statement of 
common meals in Italy. SusEM. (824) 

διὸ καὶ viv...17 χρῶνται] The lan- 
guage is undoubtedly the echo of 11. ro. 
3, 1271 Ὁ 30 διὸ καὶ νῦν ol περίοικοι τὸν 
αὐτὸν τρόπον χρῶνται αὐτοῖς. But we 
hesitate to draw the inference that here, 
as there, an extract from Ephorus follows 
(Newman: I. p. 575 7. 2). 

8 δ 18 ᾧκουν δὲ κτλ] Here the in- 
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19 νίαν ᾿Οπικοὶ καὶ πρότερον καὶ viv καλούμενοι τὴν ἐπωνυ- (IX) 
,ὔ Ad Χ δὲ \ , I f ‘ \ Id 
20 piavy Αὔσονες, TO δὲ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ιαπυγίαν καὶ τὸν ᾿Ἰόνιον 
Χῶνες, τὴν καλουμένην Σιρῖτιν' ἦσαν δὲ καὶ οἱ Χῶνες 
2 \ > ΓΑ e \ s Lal 7, ἔα 3 a 
86 Olywrpol τὸ γένος. ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν συσσιτίων τάξις ἐντεῦθεν 4 
γέγονε πρῶτον, ὁ δὲ χωρισμὸς 6 κατὰ γένος τοῦ πολιτικοῦ (p.m) 
, Py aw, Χ \ \ ¢ , a , \ 
24 πλήθους ἐξ Αἰγύπτου' πολὺ yap ὑπερτείνει τοῖς χρόνοις τὴν 
20 αὔσωνες MP PA3VE || 21 χάωνες (χάονες 50 Ὁ) ΠΕ PS Ar. || Xepirw Got- 


tling Bk.?, Syrtem William, σύρτην P® and P3 (1st hand), σύρτιν the other authorities 
Ar. Bk.) Susem.! in the text and P? (later hand), Σίριν Heyne (Opzsc. 11. 211, 235) 


from Arist. Frag. 542, 1568 Ὁ 11 ff. 
Tl? P® Ar. 


terpolator has taken the opportunity to 
air his historic knowledge, for this whole 
passage has nothing whatever to do with 
the point he wants to prove. The nearest 
neighbours of the Oenotrians or Itali on 
the north-west and north-east only, are 
mentioned here. At any rate this must 
be supposed to have been the writer’s 
intention, if indeed the mention of these 
places has any meaning at all. The 
name of the one, Opici, is the same as 
the Opsci or Oscans, explained in x. 
(823). Why the Greeks called them 
Ausonians we cannot tell. Iapygia de- 
notes what was afterwards called Apulia 
and Calabria. The Siris is a river in the 
south east of Lucania. His inclusion of 
the Chonians among the Oenotrians is 
another proof of the author’s agreement 
with Antiochus (7vag. 6, 2. 823). But 
the Oscans were not near neighbours of 
that oldest Italy; even according to the 
account given by the interpolator they 
lived south of Tyrrhenia (Etruria) in 
Latium, and more especially in Campania, 
north of the’ Gulf of Paestum. Cp. Arist. 
Frag. 567 [558 Arist. pseudep. = 609 ed. 
Teubn.] in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 72 
where Latium is described as a region in 
Gpike, τὸν τόπον τοῦτον τῆς ᾿Οπικῆς, ὃς 
καλεῖται Λάτιον (Eaton). But Antiochus 
goes on to say that the name Italy, and 
probably also the earlier name Oenotria, 
had first been extended further north as 
far to the north-west as the river Laos 
which flows through the south-west of 
Lucania and to the north-east as far as 
the plain of the Siris and Metapontum, 
situated to the north of this plain in the 
north-east part of Lucania; so that Taren- 
tum, which is not far east of Metapontum, 
was still included in Iapygia; for he tells 
us, the country round the plain of the 
Siris had been inhabited by a great 


(Σῖριν is the correct accentuation.) || 


χάωνες 


Oenotrian tribe, the Chonians, who gave 
it the name Choné. Thus the whole of 
the west coast of this region newly added 
to the old designation Italy is washed by 
the Terinaic Gulf, of which the Hipponia- 
tic in the extreme South is only a particular 
bay. Thucydides’ use of the word Italy 
quite accords with this, for he includes 
Metapontum in Italy, but makes it the 
boundary towards Iapygia (VII. 33 ὃ 3), 
while he appears to include Tarentum in 
Tapygia (vi. 44 § 2) and places Campanian 
Cuma in Opicia (v1. 4 § 5). Herodotos 
(1. 167) even extends the designation 
Oenotria beyond the Laos and the 
Terinaic Gulf, so that Elea also is in- 
cluded in it. The country of the Opici 
would then touch this enlarged Italy on 
the north-west, but unfortunately in our 
present passage there is no mention of 
this extension of the name; and, besides, 
the Chonian territory is not said to border 
on this enlarged Italy or Oenotria, but is 
itself included in it. The whole passage 
is therefore doubtless a wretched interpo- 
lation, and as such would have to be 
removed from the rest, if that really be- 
longed to Aristotle. But it will be shown 
in zotes (829, 830) that the whole passage 
§§ 1—9 has been added by another hand, 
and that its author, one of the oldest 
Peripatetics, though he has drawn from 
good historical sources, may yet have 
written this sentence, in which he has 
certainly made very bad use of them. 
SusEM. (825) 

8 6 24 πολὺ γὰρ ὑπερτείνει κτλ] 
As shown in 722. (819). SUSEM. (826) 

τοῖς xpovois] The plural as in vi(1Vv). 
6 § 5, 1293 ἃ 1, and in the suspected 
chapter 11. 12 ὃ 7, 1274 a 30: more usu- 
ally as in vi(Iv). 3 § 3, VIII(V). 4 § 1: 
Another instance is Vic. Eth, VU. 12 § 25 
1161 b 25, τὰ δὲ προελθόντα τοῖς χρόνοις. 
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§7 Μίνω βασιλείαν ἡ Σεσώστριος. σχεδὸν μὲν οὖν καὶ τὰ (IX) 

6 ἄλλα δεῖ νομίζειν εὑρῆσθαι πολλάκις ἐν τῷ πολλῷ χρόνῳ, 
μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἀπειράκις. γὰρ ἀναγκαῖα τὴν χρείαν 
εἰκὸς διδάσκειν αὐτήν, τὰ δὲ εἰς εὐσχημοσύνην καὶ περιου- 
σίαν ὑπαρχόντων ἤδη τούτων εὔλογον λαμβάνειν τὴν αὔξη- 

3οσιν᾽ ὥστε καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰς πολιτείας οἴεσθαι δεῖ τὸν αὐτὸν 

88 ἔχειν τρόπον. ὅτε δὲ πάντα ἀρχαῖα, σημεῖον τὰ 
Αἴγυπτον éotiv' οὗτοι γὰρ ἀρχαιότατοι μὲν δοκοῦσιν 
νόμων δὲ τετυχήκασιν <del> καὶ τάξεως πολιτικῆς. 
μὲν εἰρημένοις ἱκανῶς χρῆσθαι, δὲ 

38 πειρᾶσθαι ζητεῖν. 

89 


A. \ 
τὰ μὲν 


περὶ 5 
εἶναι, 
διὸ δεῖ τοῖς 
τὰ παραλελειμμένα 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν δεῖ τὴν χώραν εἶναι τῶν ὅπλα κεκτη- 
μένων καὶ τῶν τῆς πολιτείας μετεχόντων, εἴρηται πρότε- 
ρον, καὶ διότι τοὺς γεωργοῦντας αὐτῶν ἑτέρους εἶναι δεῖ, καὶ 
πόσην τινὰ χρὴ καὶ ποίαν εἶναι τὴν χώραν" περὶ δὲ τῆς 6 
διανομῆς καὶ τῶν γεωργούντων, τίνας καὶ ποίους εἶναι χρή, 


λεκτέον πρῶτον, ἐπειδὴ οὔτε κοινήν φαμεν δεῖν εἶναι τὴν 


40 


28 εἰκὸς after διδάσκειν TI? P® Bk. || 30 τὰ omitted by I and P? (1st hand, sup- 


plied by corr.1) || 31 δὲ] yap ?Susem. 
pendently, <mp&ro.> ? Schneider || 
|| 36 τῶν <ra> Spengel || 


27 μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἀπειράκις] Cp. the well 
known passage Meteorol. 1. 3 § 8, 339 
a 29, οὐ γὰρ δὴ φήσομεν ἅπαξ οὐδὲ dis 
οὐδ᾽ ὀλιγάκις τὰς αὐτὰς δόξας ἀνακυκλεῖν 
γινομένας ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπειράκις. 

8 7 27 τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀναγκαῖα] Comp. 
n. (795) onc. 88 1. 505ΕΜ. (827) 

28 τὰ δὲ εἰς εὐσχημοσύνην κτλ] All 
these ideas are certainly genuinely Ari- 
stotelian : see 11. 5 § τό, 1264 a 3 with 72. 
(167) and Meta. 1. τ. § 15, 981 Ὁ 17 ff.: 
esp. Ὁ 20 ὅθεν ἤδη πάντων τῶν τοιούτων 
κατεσκευασμένων αἱ μὴ πρὸς ἡδονὴν μηδὲ 
πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα τῶν ἐπιστημῶν εὑρέθησαν. 
But see 2. (829). SUSEM. (828) 

8 8 34 τὰ δὲ παραλελειμμένα πει- 
ρᾶσθαι ζητεῖν] How can that be done, 
if everything has been already disco- 
vered? It is hardly possible to attribute 
this paradox to Aristotle. The interme- 
diate link is wanting, which explains that 
what has been already discovered may 
be lost in oblivion and therefore require 
to be rediscovered. SusEm. (829) Cp. 
Plato Laws 630 E of legislators : οὗ yap 
dv ἕκαστος ἐν χρείᾳ γίγνηται, τοῦτο ζητεῖ 
νῦν παραθέμενος. But Waitz compares 
the end of the Zopics, 184 Ὁ 6—8. 


33 <del> Bernays and Susem. inde- 


34 εὑρημένοις Lambin Bk.®, apparently right 
41 δεῖν after εἶναι Il? P5 Bk. 


§9 36 ὅτι μὲν obv...39 χώραν] If 
we compare this new recapitulation with 
the one given above in c. 9 § 10, it is 
clear that it passes over everything inter- 
mediate, as not containing anything pe- 
culiar or important, for the course of the 
inquiry, but as seeking historic confirma- 
tion partly for what is affirmed in c. 9 
and partly, with an eye to what is coming, 
for the syssitia, which do not come up 
for discussion until τὸ § 10; like the former 
recapitulation, it summarizes everything 
discussed before c. 10. But while the 
former is rightly confined to the contents 
of the two preceding chapters, with which 
alone what follows (6—g) is connected, 
the latter wrongly passes over the passage 
c. 58 4—c. 6 § 7, as though none of it 
were there at all, and goes back to the 
subject-matter of c. 5 §§ 1—3, although 
this has no immediate, connexion with 
what follows. We can clearly detect the 
interpolator, who has framed this second 
recapitulation, so entirely out of place 
here, with the sole object of fastening his 
own composition (i.e. c. 10 §§ 1—8) on 
Aristotle’s treatise. SUSEM. (830) 

41 φαμεν] 11. 5 88 4—9 272. (156, 156, 
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τῆβοα κτῆσιν, ὥσπερ τινὲς εἰρήκασιν, ἀλλὰ τῇ χρήσει φιλικῶς (IX) 
γινομένῃ κοινήν, οὔτ᾽ ἀπορεῖν οὐδένα τῶν πολιτῶν τροφῆς. 
810 περὶ συσσιτίων τε συνδοκεῖ πᾶσι χρήσιμον εἶναι ταῖς εὖ 
κατεσκευασμέναις πόλεσιν ὑπάρχειν᾽ δ ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν συν- 
5 δοκεῖ καὶ ἡμῖν, ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. δεῖ δὲ τούτων κοινωνεῖν 
πάντας τοὺς πολίτας, οὐ ῥάδιον δὲ τοὺς 
ἰδίων τε εἰσφέρειν τὸ συντεταγμένον καὶ 
λὴην οἰκίαν. ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς δαπανήματα κοινὰ 
ἀναγκαῖον τοίνυν εἰς δύο μέρη 
τὴν δὲ τῶν 
πάλιν͵ τῆς 
θεοὺς 


is a 
ἀπόρους ἀπὸ τῶν 
- \ »} 
διοικεῖν τὴν ἄλ- 


811 πάσης τῆς πόλεως ἐστίν. 

10 διῃρῆσθαι τὴν χώραν, καὶ τὴν μὲν εἶναι κοινὴν 
ἰδιωτῶν, καὶ τούτων ἑκατέραν διῃρῆσθαι δίχα 
μὲν κοινῆς τὸ μὲν ἕτερον μέρος εἰς τὰς πρὸς 
λειτουργίας τὸ δὲ ἕτερον εἰς τὴν τῶν συσσιτίων δαπάνην, (ρ. 112) 
τῆς δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν τὸ ἕτερον μέρος τὸ πρὸς τὰς ἐσχα- 

15 τιάς, ἕτερον δὲ τὸ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, ἵνα δύο κλήρων ἑκάστῳ 
νεμηθέντων ἀμφοτέρων τῶν τόπων πάντες μετέχωσιν. τόξβ 
τε γὰρ ἴσον οὕτως ἔχει καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ πρὸς τοὺς 


τοὺς 


13308 2 γινομένῃ Congreve, γινομένῃ «- γίνεσθαι: Susem.?, γινομένην ΤΠ Ar. ΒΚ. 
Susem.1 ἴῃ the text || 4 doxe??Susem. || 14 τὸ μὲν ἕτερον Stob. p. 332 and Paris. 
2042 || τὸ after μέρος omitted by Stob. || ταῖς ἐσχατίαις Stob., proprias necessi- 
éates William Ar. Suid. and Phot. notice this passage ». v. ἐσχατιάν || 15 ἕτερον 
δὲ τὸ] τὸ δὲ ἕτερον Stob. || τῇ πόλει Stob. [ἑκάστων P4, ἕκαστον 1,5) Ald. ἡ» 


same time pay all that is needed for 


158), 9 §§ 2—4 2. (279), 11 § 10 7. (393). 
Compare also 11. 6 8ὲ 1o—14 2. (211); 
Iv(vi1). 9 §§ 3, 7, 8. The same use of 
the present, φαμέν, as in c. 8 § 8 7. (804), 
and below c. 13 8 5 x. (872), c. 14 ἃ 8 2. 
(992). SUSEM. (831) 

1330 41 τινὲς] Plato alone is meant by 
this. SUSEM. (832) See γι. on 1261 a 6. 

2 οὔτ᾽ ἀπορεῖν οὐδένα]! A condition 
upon which special stress is laid in the 
criticism of Carthage cited 7. (831): ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς yap τοῦθ᾽ ὁρᾶν ἐστι τῶν ἀναγκαιο- 
τάτων, ὅπως οἱ βέλτιστοι δύνωνται σχολάζειν 
καὶ μηδὲν ἀσχημονεῖν, μὴ μόνον ἄρχοντες 
ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἰδιωτεύοντες, 1273 a 32 Ff. 

810 3 συνδοκεῖ πᾶσι] As e.g. Plato 
Laws 780 B, ἔδοξε μέγα διαφέρειν els σω- 
τηρίαν τὸ νόμιμον, Xen. De Rep. Lac. c. 5. 

5 ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν] An unfulfilled pro- 
mise: Jztrod. p. 49 2. (4) and p. 53. 
Susem. (833) 

δεῖ δὲ τούτων...8 οἰκίαν] ‘‘Now all 
the citizens must take part in these 
(syssitia), but it is not easy to arrange 
that poor men should contribute their 
quota from their own means and at the 


their own housekeeping as well.”’ See 11. 
9 § 31 2. (341), 10 8 8 γι. (365). Compare 
also #. (153) on II. 5. 2. SUSEM. (834) 
For τὸ τεταγμένον cp. 11. 10 § 7, 1272 
a 18. 

8 κοινὰ πάσης τῆς πόλεως] ‘The 
Politics takes for granted the mainte- 
nance, even in the best state, of the 
popular faith and the traditional wor- 
ship” (Newman). Comp. γι. (859). 

§11 13 εἰς τὴν τῶν συσσιτίων δα- 
πάνην] This is precisely the solution 
which the criticism in Book 11. indicated: 
see zz. on 8 ὃ 3 (254), 9 § 31 (341), τὸ 
§ 8 (365). 4 ᾿ 

14. τῆς δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν... τ6 μετέχω- 
ow] See τι. 6 ὃ 15 2. (215). SuskM. 
(835) The lands nearer to the city would 
possess many advantages over those more 
remote. 

16 τό τε γὰρ ἴσον...20 καλόν] Comp. 
Thue. I. 120 § 2 (the various members of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy), 11. 21 
§ 3 (the Acharnians): the Book of Num- 
bers c. 32 (the tribes beyond Jordan), as 
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812 ἀστυγείτονας πολέμους ὁμονοητικώτερον. ὅπου γὰρ μὴ τοῦτον (IX) 
ἔχει τὸν τρόπον, of μὲν ὀλυγωροῦσι THs πρὸς τοὺς ὁμόρους 
20 €yOpas, of δὲ λίαν φροντίζουσιν καὶ παρὰ τὸ καλόν. διὸ 
παρ᾽ ἐνίοις νόμος ἐστὶ τοὺς γειτνιῶντας τοῖς ὁμόροις μὴ συμ-͵ 
n a x > Ἂς L © AY \ 
μετέχειν βουλῆς τῶν πρὸς αὐτοὺς πολέμων, ὡς διὰ τὸ ἴδιον 
οὐκ ἂν δυναμένους βουλεύσασθαι καλῶς. 
818 τὴν μὲν οὖν χώραν ἀνάγκη διῃρῆσθαι τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον 
5 διὰ τὰς προειρημένας αἰτίας" τοὺς δὲ γεωργήσοντας μάλιστα μέν, 9 
εἰ δεῖ κατ᾽ εὐχήν, δούλους εἶναι, μήτε ὁμοφύλων πάντων μήτε 
θυμοειδῶν (οὕτω γὰρ ἂν πρός τε τὴν ἐργασίαν εἶεν χρήσιμοι 
\ \ \ \ , > 4 , \ 
καὶ πρὸς τὸ μηδὲν νεωτερίζειν ἀσφαλεῖς), δεύτερον δὲ 
29 βαρβάρους περιοίκους παραπλησίους τοῖς εἰρημένοις τὴν φύ- 
8ϑιάσιν, τούτων δὲ τοὺς μὲν [ἰδίους] ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις εἶναι ἰδίους 
τῶν κεκτημένων Tas οὐσίας, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ κοινῇ γῇ κοινούς. 
τίνα δὲ δεῖ τρόπον χρῆσθαι δούλοις, καὶ διότι βέλτιον πᾶσι τοῖς 
δούλοις ἄθλον προκεῖσθαι τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. 
11 τὴν δὲ πόλιν ὅτι μὲν δεῖ κοινὴν εἶναι τῆς ἠπείρου TeX 
35 καὶ τῆς θαλάττης καὶ τῆς χώρας ἁπάσης ὁμοίως ἐκ τῶν 
ἐνδεχομένων, εἴρηται πρότερον: αὐτῆς δὲ πρὸς αὑτὴν εἶναι 
19 THs] τὴν ΠΡΟ || 20 ἔχθραν IL? P> || διὸ παρ᾽] διόπερ II, perhaps rightly || 
22 βουλῆς] τιμῆς I M*® || 26 εἰ δεῖ] ἔδει Sylburg, δεῖ Schneider, ef - εἶναι: δεῖ 
Spengel, possibly rightly || ὁμοφύλους πάντας---27 θυμοειδεῖς Schneider, hardly 
right || 29 <> περιοίκους Schneider, cp. 1329 a 26 || 30 ἰδίους before ἐν 
omitted by P#L*Ar., the second ἰδίους omitted by PP5 Bk. || 34 τὲ Ald., τὰς P3 
TeV? || 35 θαλάττης Μ', θαλάσσης the other authorities Bk. Susem.1? || 36 αὑτὴν] 


αὐτὴν M* P? Ald. and P4 (ist hand) || elvae...37 δὴ] εἰ κατ᾽ εὐχὴν δεῖ κατατυγχάνειν, 
τὴν θέσιν πρὸς τέτταρα * * δὴ (δεῖ Schneider Susem.?) Susem.!**, wrongly, sé ad votum 


cited by editors. Moreover for 88 11, 12 


(815), also sofes on 11. 9. 4 (282) and 
generally see 11.6 ὃ 14”. (211). SUSEM. 


(836) 

818 26 εἰ δεῖ kar’ εὐχήν] Compare 
the passages collected in . (128) on 11. 1 
δ 1. SUSEM. (837) 

μήτε ὁμοφύλων] So Plato Laws v1.777D 
Cp. μήτε πατριώτας ἀλλήλων εἶναι τοὺς μέλ- 
λοντας ῥᾷον δουλεύσειν ἀσυμφώνους τε εἰς 
δύναμιν ὅτι μάλιστα. Comp. Ps.-Ar. Oecon. 
I. 5 δὲ 5. 6, 1344 birff., esp. Ὁ 18 καὶ 
μὴ κτᾶσθαι ὁμοεθνεῖς πολλούς (Schneider). 
5 58Μ. (838) 

μήτε θυμοειδῶν] The same expression 
II. 5. § 25, 1264 Ὁ g, see 2. (182); there 
‘“‘men of spirit,” here “ passionate.” 
Compare what is said of θυμός in notes 
on Ill. τό § τ (64), Iv(vII). 7 § 5 (786), 
§ 7 (790). SusuM. (839) 

28 δεύτερον S€] Comp. c. 9 ὃ 8 x. 


Exc. 111. on the Cretan περίοικοι p. 338. 
SUSEM. (840) 

32 διότι βέλτιον πᾶσι.. ἐλευθερίαν] A 
new contradiction in Aristotle’s theory of 
slavery. For slaves by nature, as in the 
best state actual slaves or serfs can only 
be, must logically remain slaves for ever. 
However comp. Ps.-Ar. Occon. 1. 5 ὃ 5 f., 
1344 Ὁ 14 ff. χρὴ δὲ καὶ τέλος ὡρίσθαι 
πᾶσιν" δίκαιον yap καὶ συμφέρον τὴν ἐλευ- 
θερίαν κεῖσθαι ἄθλον. SUSEM. (841) 

33 ὕστερον] an unfulfilled promise : 
Introd. pp. 49, 53. SUSEM. (842) 

cc, 11,12. Zhe city: regulations in 
detail for the site, the water-supply, the 
plan of the streets, the fortifications, and 
the two Agorai. Cp. Analysis p. 115. 

81 36 εἴρηται πρότερον] Inc. 5 §§ 3, 
4. SUSEM. (843) 
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37 τὴν θέσιν εὔχεσθαι δεῖ κατατυγχάνειν πρὸς τέτταρα δὴ βλέ- (Χ) 
§27ovtas. πρῶτον μέν, ὡς ἀναγκαῖον, πρὸς ὑγίειαν (al τε 

γὰρ πρὸς ἕω τὴν ἔγκλισιν ἔχουσαι καὶ πρὸς τὰ πνεύματα 
πνέοντα ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνατολῆς ὑγιεινότεραι, δεύτερον δὲ 
κατὰ βορέαν: εὐχείμεροι γὰρ αὗται μᾶλλον)" τῶν δὲ λου- 


40 τὰ 


το 


oportet adipisct positionem, quattuor utique respicientes William, who doubtless trans- 
lates a gloss || εἶναι omitted by P®, [εἶναι] Bk.? (perhaps rightly), ef δεῖ Welldon, 
who transposes 37 εὔχεσθαι δεῖ to follow κατατυγχάνειν (wrongly). Bonitz Jd. 417. 5. v. 
suspects that xararvyxdvew is corrupt || 37 εὔχεσθαι] ἄρχεσθαι Μὴ |! πρὸς omitted 
by II) (supplied by p!) || δὴ omitted by II? Bk., δεῖ ? Schneider, * * δεῖ Susem.1? || 
38 αἵ re] ἅτε P?-3 S>, ai ID}, αἱ [re] Susem.}, af μὲν Koraes (needlessly) || 40 δὲ <al> 
Koraes, certainly necessary; perhaps δ᾽ αἱ is better || 41 καταβόρειον Lindau; but 
Schneider shows that κατὰ βορέαν has the same sense || edxeluepot] veapol Susem.!' 
in the text, vecentiores William, εὐδίεροι Muretus, evdepor Bocker, approved by Susem.!, 


—all resting upon misapprehension of κατὰ βορέαν 


αὐτῆς δὲ πρὸς αὑτὴν εἶναι... κατατυγ- 
χάνειν...3) βλέποντας) The construction 
of the infinitives εἶναι, κατατυγχάνειν is 
disputed, and Bonitz Jd. dr. s.v. sus- 
pects the latter word. Busse (of. ε. p. 17) 
compares (as Gottling had done) phrases 
like ἑκὼν εἶναι and the like: he thinks an 
object of the verb κατατυγχάνειν can be 
supplied without trouble from what fol- 
lows. On the contrary, if κατατυγχάνειν 
is sound, it is on this verb that the accus. 
with infinitive τὴν θέσιν εἶναι must de- 
pend: this construction already given in 
Passow’s lexicon has lately been proposed 
anew by Dr Jowett (Ξε τοῦ θέσιν εἷναι). 
To this Susemihl objects: ‘‘at non hoc 
optandum est ut τὴν Oéow accipiat urbs, 
sed τὴν ἐπιτηδείαν θέσιν vel τὴν θέσιν ws 
δεῖ, quod ut subaudiri posset e verbis πρὸς 
τέτταρα δὴ βλέποντας, scribendum potius 
erat fere sic: αὐτὴν δὲ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν τῆς 
θέσεως κατατυγχάνειν. Aut igitur lacuna 
deformatus esse videtur locus aut, quae 
est Bonitzii suspicio, κατατυγχάνειν cor- 
ruptum. Omnia bene se haberent, si 
< τοῦ ἐπιτηδείαν > vel < τοῦ οἵαν det > εἶναι 
legeretur, sed in re tam incerta praestat a 
coniecturis abstinere.” Mr Welldon's pro- 
posal is met by the inquiry, Can κατατυγ- 
χάνειν govern an accusative? and if it 
can, would it not be easier to omit εἶναι 
with P®? (See Quaest. crit. coll. p. 407, 
of which the foregoing is an abstract.) 
SUSEM. 

37 εὔχεσθαι) Another of the passages 
collected in #. (128) on IL. 1. 1- SUSEM. 
(844) or 

ὃ 2 38 αἵ τε ydp...4o ὑγιεινότεραι) 
Similarly Hippocrates De aere 1. p. 525 ff 


Kiihn. In Greece, east winds bring 
rain, thus moderating the heat and 
purifying the air: cp. A/eteov. τι. 6. 20, 
364 Ὁ 19 £., Problem. XXVI. 56, Occon. 
I. 6. 9, 1345 a 31 ff, Thuc. III. 23. 5. 
Aristophanes Wasps 265 speaks of the 
north wind as rainy, and so also Theo- 
phrastus De ventis § 4: like the trade 
winds, he adds, which are described 
sometimes as north-east and sometimes 
as north-west winds. Socrates in Xen. 
Memor. Wt. 0. 9 and Xenophon himself 
Oecon. c. 9 § 4 (a passage almost literally 
copied Pseudo-Arist. Oecow. 1. c. as 
Schlosser remarked) prefer a house with 
a south aspect (Eaton). SUSEM. (845) 

Add Plutarch De curiosttate c. 1, 515 
C: ὥσπερ Thy ἐμὴν πατρίδα πρὸς ζέφυρον 
ἄνεμον κεκλιμένην καὶ τὸν ἥλιον ἐρείδοντα 
δείλης ἀπὸ τοῦ Παρνασοῦ δεχομένην, ἐπὶ 
τὰς ἀνατολὰς τραπῆναι λέγυυσιν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
Χαίρωνος. The east wind is spoken of as 
warm Probl. XXVI. 31, 943 b 24 (New- 
man). ᾿ 

41 κατὰ βορέαν]. Under the north 
wind, and so protected from it: ie. with 
south aspect. Cp. Oecon. 1. 6. 8, 134. ἃ 33) 
κατάβορρος οὖσα, Plato Critias 118 A, B: 
πρὸς νότον ἐτέτραπτο ἀπὸ τῶν ἄρκτων 
κατάβορρος (J. G. Schneider). Hippo- 
crates however preferred a north aspect 
as next best to an east aspect. SUSEM. 
(846) 

τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν] What are the four 
points to be observed, a 36? Health 
first, a 38; two more are accounted for 
by the words πρός τε ras πολιτικὰς πράξεις 
καὶ πολεμικὰς καλώς ἔχειν 3 the one which 
still remains is, in all probability, beauty 
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1330} πῶν * * πρός τε τὰς πολιτικὰς πράξεις Kal πολεμικὰς καλῶς (X) 
88 ἔχειν. πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὰς πολεμικὰς αὐτοῖς μὲν εὐέξοδον 
εἶναι χρή, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐναντίοις δυσπρόσοδον καὶ δυσπερίληπτον, 
ὑδάτων δὲ καὶ ναμάτων μάλιστα μὲν ὑπάρχειν πλῆθος (». τι) 
5 οἰκεῖον, εἰ δὲ μή, τοῦτό γε εὕρηται διὰ τοῦ κατασκευάζειν 
ὑποδοχὰς ὀμβρίοις ὕδασιν ἀφθόνους καὶ μεγάλας, ὥστε 
ὑπολείπειν εἰργομένους τῆς χώρας διὰ πόλεμον" 
4 ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ περὶ ὑγιείας φροντίζειν τῶν ἐνοικούντων, τοῦτο 5 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ κεῖσθαι τὸν τόπον ἔν τε τοιούτῳ καὶ πρὸς 
το τοιοῦτον καλῶς, δεύτερον δὲ ὕδασιν ὑγιεινοῖς χρῆσθαι, καὶ 
τούτου τὴν ἐμπιμέλειαν ἔχειν μὴ παρέργως. 
χρώμεθα πρὸς τὸ σῶμα καὶ 
συμβάλλεται πρὸς τὴν ὑγίειαν' ἡ δὲ τῶν ὑδάτων καὶ τοῦ 
πνεύματος δύναμις ἔχει τὴν φύσιν. διόπερ ἐν 
ταῖς εὖ φρονούσαις δεῖ διωρίσθαι πόλεσιν, ἐᾶν μὴ πάνθ᾽ 


μηδέποτε 


οἷς γὰρ πλείστοις 


a a n 
πλειστάκις, ταῦτα πλεῖστον 


§5 


J 


ταύτην 


σι 


1330b 1 «πρὸς μὲν τὸν κόσμον * *, τὸ δὲ μέγιστόν ἐστι τὴν θέσιν τῆς πόλεως:- πρὸς, 
or something similar, ?Susem. || 2 μὲν after αὐτοῖς is omitted by ΠῚ and not trans- 
lated by Ar.; hence [μὲν] Susem.t || 4 δὲ ΤΡ Ar., re M* PIT? Bk. || 5 εὕρηται) 
εὑρῆσθαι Lambin Bk.®, but Schneider thought another verb required: τηρῆσαι for γε 
εὕρηται ? Susem., needlessly; cp. Quaest. crit, coll. p. 408 {| 6 ὀμβρίους ὕδασιν Μ' 
Pi3-4-V> Ald., duBplous ὕδατος P?, aguarum imbrium William, ὀμβρίου ὕδατος or 
ὀμβρίων ὑδάτων ?Susem.? || 7 ἐπιλείπειν Koraes Bk.?, needlessly || εἰργομένοις 
Madvig || 8 ἐπεὶ] εἴπερ Backer, transposing εἴπερ...17 χρείαν to precede τῶν δὲ 
λοιπῶν 1330a 41 || 9 δεῖ <xal> ?Susem. || 10 καὶ τούτου <de?> Schneider, 
<Sei> καὶ τούτου Welldon, τι ἔχειν <de@> Susem.!%. But if a verb is required 
(instead of understanding δεῖ in the apodosis from bg the protasis) χρῆσθαι, <xph> 
xalis more obvious || 11 τούτου] τούτων Welldon, wrongly || πλείστους P34 || 
14 τοιαύτην II? P® Ar. Bk. Ἢ 


of situation. See ἡδίων 1330 Ὁ 22, κόσμον 
b 31, εὔχαρις 1331 a 36, καὶ τοῦτον τὸν 
κόσμον a 38. If the mention of this has 
been lost after λοιπῶν we may perhaps 
supply it, as suggested in the Crdtdcal 
notes, and render the whole: ‘of the 
remaining points, <regard for the beauty 
of the town is indeed important, but far 
more important> that it should be well 
situated for the needs of civil administra- 
tion and for military purposes.” See 
Quaest. crit. coll. p. 408. SUSEM. (847) 

§ 3 1330 Ὁ 2 πρὸς μὲν οὖν κτλ] 
Again from the same point of view as 
c. 5 § 3, 1326 ἢ 41: see #. (767). 
SUSEM. (848) 

4 ὑδάτων] The water supply of Greek 
towns was often scanty enough (Mahaffy) : 
that: of Antioch was wonderfully good: 
Liban. 1. 354 R. Strabo, too (p. 235), 


commends the Romans for their attention 
to this requirement (Newman). Cp. Pl. 
Laws 779 C. 

5 τοῦτό ye εὕρηται] See Oecon. 11. 
2.22, 1380 ἃ 17; εὑρεῖν =assequi; though 
τοῦτο is a little strange, the sense must 
be ‘‘thus what is required has been at- 
tained.” Cp. c. 13 § 2, [331 Ὁ 29. 
SUSEM. 

7 ‘Recte Ridgewayus ὕδατα subiec- 
tum esse monet et elpyoudvous obiectum 
verbi ὑπολείπειν᾽ Qu. crit, coll. p. 408 
SuseM. That this is Aristotle’s regular 
use of the verb is plain from Rez. 1. 13. 
20, 1374 ἃ 33, ὑπολείποι γὰρ ἂν ὁ αἰὼν 
διαριθμοῦντα, and 111. 17. 21, 1418 ἃ 35, 
οὐχ ὑπολείπει αὐτὸν ὁ λόγος (Ridgeway). 

88. 4, 5. These suggestions are emi- 
nently sound and practical. 


IV(VII). 11. 7] 1330 b 1—1330b 80. 521 


ἔν, 
ὅμοια μήτ᾽ ἀφθονία τοιούτων ἢ ναμάτων, χωρὶς τά τε εἰς (Χ) 


τροφὴν ὕδατα καὶ τὰ πρὸς τὴν ἄλλην χρείαν. περὶ δὲ «4 
τόπων [τῶν] ἐρυμνῶν οὐ πάσαις ὁμοίως ἔχει τὸ συμφέρον 
ταῖς πολιτείαις" οἷον ἀκρόπολις ὀλιγαρχικὸν καὶ μοναρχι- 
20 κόν, δημοκρατικὸν δ᾽ ὁμαλότης, ἀριστοκρατικὸν δὲ οὐδέτερον, 
8δ ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἰσχυροὶ τόποι πλείους. ἡ δὲ τῶν ἰδίων οἰκή- 
σεων διάθεσις ἡδίων μὲν νομίζεται καὶ χρησιμωτέρα πρὸς 


\ Ψ' ie 

Tas ἄλλας πράξεις, ἂν εὔτομος ἢ κατὰ τὸν νεώτερον 
ἐφ \ ε , 

καὶ τὸν Ἱπποδάμειον τρόπον, πρὸς δὲ τὰς πολεμικὰς 


25 ἀσφαλείας τοὐναντίον ὡς εἶχον κατὰ τὸν ἀρχαῖον χρόνον" 
δυσέξοδος γὰρ ἐκείνη τοῖς ξενικοῖς καὶ δυσεξερεύνητος τοῖς 
81 ἐπιτιθεμένοις. διὸ δεῖ ἀμφοτέρων τούτων μετέχειν (ἐνδέχε- δ 
ται yap, ἄν τις οὕτως κατασκευάζη καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς γεωρ- 
γίοις ἃς καλοῦσί τινες τῶν ἀμπέλων συστάδας) καὶ τὴν μὲν 
οὕλην πόλιν μὴ ποιεῖν εὔτομον, κατὰ μέρη δὲ καὶ τόπους" 


16 μήτ᾽ μηδὲ Koraes, rightly || τοιούτων ΠῚ P*6L* and P§ (corr.), τούτων 
the other authorities Ar. ΒΚ. || 18 τῶν omitted by M' Pl, <rév> τόπων τῶν 
Pi V>, τόπων τῶν Bk. with the other authorities || 21 ἰδίων] οἰκείων M" and Ρὶ 
(rst hand, corrected in the margin) || 22 μὲν omitted by ΠῚ, untranslated by 
Ar., hence [μὲν] Susem.1 || 23 καὶ inserted before κατὰ by ΠΗ ΡΘΕ ΒΚ. || 24 [καὶ] 
Schneider Susem.1°%, possibly right || ἱπποδάμιον II? (in P* ἀ written faintly) P® ἢ} 
25 χρόνον] τρόπον 'M® || 26 δυσέξοδος---δυσεξερεύνητος] δυσεξερεύνητος---δυσέξοδος 
Jackson || 27 ἀμφοτέρων after τούτων II? P Bk., thus avoiding hiatus || 28 γεωρ- 
yiows Scaliger, γεωργοῖς T Π Ar. Bk. Susem.? in the text, γεωργικοῖς Camerarius || 30 
ὅλην] ἄλλην Ar. and P3 (rst hand, corrected by a later hand) || πόλιν after μὴ ποιεῖν 


ΠΡ δ Bk., omitted by P 


8 5 20 ἀριστοκρατικὸν] This holds 
good of the best constitution also, since 
this is at once the true and the-best form 
of aristocracy: VI(IV). 7- 2 7%. (1232), cp. 
c. 2§ 1 (1133), 8 4 (1141): 11. 6. 17 71. 


" (218): IL. 7. 3 ». (536) and Exc. 1. on B. 


ut. For it is only in an aristocracy that 
fortified places are used solely as a pro- 
tection against external foes: and the 
latter will plainly find the conquest of the 
city more difficult if they have to capture 
many such. Under a monarchy or an 
oligarchy the Acropolis, or single citadel, 
was also used for defence against popular 
insurrections; for this reason it is against 
the interests of democracy, because liable 
to become the rallying place of move- 
ments in favour of the tyrant or the 
oligarchs; in short usurpers may establish 
themselves there. These remarks are 
not disproved by the fact that democratic 
states like Athens itself retained their old 
Acropolis. SUSEM. (849) 


§6 23 κατὰ τὸν vedtepov...tpdmov] 
See Exc. 11. to Book 11.: p. 331. SUSEM. 
(850) 

24 πρὸς δὲ τὰς πολεμικὰς... τοὐναν- 
τίον] Eaton remarks that the surprise of 
Plataea (Thuc. 11. c. 4) in ancient, and the 
second siege of Saragossa in modern, 
times, will illustrate the author’s meaning. 
But ‘‘ Aristotle probably has in view the 
experience of Perinthus, when besieged 
by Philip of Macedon. Philip after a 
hard struggle made himself master of the 
city-wall only to find himself in face of a 
close array of houses rising tier over tier 
up the slope of the hill, and parted by 
narrow lanes across which the besieged 
carried walls; Diod. xvi. 76” (Newman). 
SUSEM. (851) 

§7 29 τῶν ἀμπέλων συστάδας] Un- 
questionably, vines planted in the fashion 
of a quincunx. SUSEM. (852) 

30 εὔτομον] Cut up, i.e. laid out, in 
straight streets: as Strabo says of Alex- 


522 TIOAITIKON H. 11. (IV(VID. 11.7 
ἀσφάλειαν καὶ πρὸς κόσμον ἕξει καλῶς. (X) 
μὴ φάσκοντες δεῖν ἔχειν τὰς τῆς ἀρε- 
πόλεις λίαν ἀρχαίως ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, 
ἐλεγχομένας ἔργῳ τὰς ἐκείνως καλλω- 
πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ὁμοίους καὶ μὴ πολὺ τῷ 6 
διαφέροντας οὐ καλὸν τὸ πειρᾶσθαι σῴξεσθαι διὰ (τῷ 
τῆς τῶν τειχῶν ἐρυμνότητος" ἐπεὶ δὲ συμβαίνει καὶ 
ἐνδέχεται πλείω τὴν ὑπεροχὴν γίνεσθαι τῶν ἐπιόντων [καὶ] 

τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὀλίγοις ἀρετῆς, εἰ δεῖ σῴ- 
ἕεσθαι καὶ μὴ πάσχειν κακῶς μηδὲ ὑβρίζεσθαι, τὴν 
ἀσφαλεστάτην ἐρυμνότητα τῶν τειχῶν οἰητέον εἶναι πολε- 
ἄλλως νῦν εὑρημένων τῶν περὶ 
βέλη καὶ τὰς μηχανὰς εἰς ἀκρίβειαν πρὸς τὰς πολιορκίας. 
ὅμοιον γὰρ τὸ τείχη μὴ περιβάλλειν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀξιοῦν 


οὕτω γὰρ καὶ πρὸς 
88 περὶ δὲ τευχῶν, οἱ 

τῆς ἀντιυποιουμένας 
34 καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες 
89 πισαμένας. ἔστι δὲ 
πλήθει 
καὶ 


, 
1331 a μικωτάτην, τε Kab τὰ 


810 


31 πρὸς before κόσμον omitted by II? Ρῦ Bk. (perhaps rightly) || 37 καὶ before 
συμβαίνει omitted by Μ', [καὶ] Koraes; καὶ συμβαίνει transposed to follow 38 ἐνδέχε- 
ται Stahr || 38 καὶ untranslated by William, [καὶ] Spengel || 39 [καὶ] Spengel, 


wrongly || 


[καὶ τῆς] ἀρετῆς ἀνθρωπίνης <re> καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὀλίγοις Schmidt 


1331 ἃ 3 τὸ] τῶ 55 γὺ and perhaps P® (1st hand) 


andria (p. 793) ἅπασα μὲν οὖν ὁδοῖς κατα- 
τέτμηται. 

8 8 32 οἱ μὴ φάσκοντες δεῖν κτλ] 
Plato Laws vi. 778 Ὁ ff.; περὶ δὲ τειχῶν 
ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν τῇ Σπάρτῃ ξυμφεροίμην τὸ καθεύ- 
Sew ἐᾶν ἐν τῇ γῇ κατακείμενα τὰ τείχη καὶ 
μὴ ἐπανιστάναι. SUSEM. (853) 

34 ἐλεγχομένας ἔργῳ] Here no doubt 
he is thinking more especially of Sparta: 
see 7. (354) On III. 9. 10. SUSEM. (854) 

Grote asked how, if Sparta had had 
walls like those of Babylon, they could 
have procured for her any greater protec- 
tion than her strong position afforded in 
the first Theban invasion, 370—369. But 
in his last invasion, 362, Epaminondas, 
though he did not succeed in surprising 
it unawares, actually penetrated into the 
city, Xen. Hellen. Vil. 5. 11, Polyb. ΙΧ. 
8. 5. 
offered to Philip by Byzantium and Perin- 
thus (340), although Thebes, in spite of 
its walls, was carried by assault (335). 

§ 9 36 οὐ καλὸν] To skulk behind 
fortifications has been in all ages con- 
trasted with courage in the open field. 
So of the remark of Archidamus, which 
Camerarius quotes from Plutarch, that at 
the sight of a catapult he exclaimed: 
ἀπώλετο ἀνδρὸς dpera. 

37 καὶ συμβαίνειν καὶ ἐνδέχεται] An 


Very obstinate resistance had been - 


inversion which Mr Newman compares 
with 11. 5. 27, 1264 Ὁ 18, μὴ τῶν πλείσ- 
των ἢ μὴ πάντων. Translate: ‘but as it 
not only may but does happen that the 
superiority of the enemy is too much for 
the brave but not superhuman resistance 
of the smaller number, in such cases, if 
the defenders are to preserve themselves 
and be free from indignity and injury, we 
must hold that walls of impregnable 
strength are a soldierly precaution, es- 
pecially when we consider the precision 
that has been attained in the manufacture 
of missiles and siege-engines.” 

1331 a 1 τῶν περὶ τὰ βέλη καὶ τὰς 
μηχανὰς] Possibly this indicates the two 
main divisions of Greek artillery ὀξυβελεῖς 
sc. καταπάλται for discharging arrows 
chiefly, with a range of 400 yards, and the 
heavier engines πετροβόλοι; see A. Bauer 
Griech. Kriegsalterthiimer in Iwan Miil- 
ler’s Handbuch d. Kl. Alt. WW. 1, Ὁ. 
310 ff. H. Droysen Avriegsalterthiimer 
Ρ. 190—204. 

8 10 3 ὅμοιον γὰρ τὸ.. ἀξιοῦν καὶ] 
“To insist on not building walls round 
cities is the same thing as to seek for a 
country easily invaded:” for καὶ ‘as’ after 
ὅμοιον see 11. 8. 21, 1269 a 6, With 
ἀξιοῦν cp. 11. 8. 13, 1268 Ὁ 5, τὸ κρίνειν 
ἀξιοῦν. 


IV(VIT). 12. 1] 1330 b 31—1331 a 21. 523 
καὶ τὸ τὴν χώραν edéuBorov ἕξητεῖν καὶ περιαιρεῖν τοὺς (X) 
δ ὀρεινοὺς τόπους, ὁμοίως δὲ. καὶ ταῖς ἰδίαις οἰκήσεσι μὴ 
περιβάλλειν τοίχους ὡς ἀνάνδρων ἐσομένων τῶν κατοικούν- 
ϑιι των. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τοῦτό γε δεῖ λανθάνειν, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν 
περιβεβλημένοις τείχη περὶ τὴν πόλιν ἔξεστιν ἀμφοτέρως 
χρῆσθαι ταῖς πόλεσιν, καὶ ὡς ἐχούσαις τείχη καὶ ὡς μὴ 
το ἐχούσαις, τοῖς δὲ μὴ κεκτημένοις οὐκ ἔξεστιν. εἰ δὴ τοῦτον 
ἔχεε τὸν τρόπον, οὐχ ὅτι τείχη μόνον περιβλητέον, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ 


\ , ῳ 
καὶ τουτῶν OT WS 


§1 


I 


2 
5 


12 


2 


? Σ 
ἐπιμελητέον, 


πόλει πρεπόντως καὶ πρὸς τὰς πολεμικὰς 
νῦν ἐπεξευρημένας. 


ἄλλας καὶ τὰς 
Υ 

τιθεμένοις ἐπιμελές ἐστι δι᾿ 

cf Ν Ν of ‘ x * 

οὕτω τὰ μὲν εὕρηται τὰ δὲ 


πρὸς κόσμον ἔχῃ τῇ 
χρείας, τάς τε 

ὥσπερ γὰρ τοῖς ἐπι- 
τρόπων 


a f 
ὧν πλεονεκτήσουσιν, 


τεῖν δεῖ καὶ φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ 
μ 


τοὺς φυλαττομένους: ἀρχὴν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἐπιχειροῦσιν ἐπιτίθε- 


σθαι τοῖς εὖ παρεσκευασμένοις. 


ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ τὸ μὲν πλῆ- 


θος τῶν πολιτῶν ἐν συσσιτίοις κατανενεμῆσθαι, τὰ δὲ 
‘a n , XN # Ν rs 

τείχη διειλῆφθαι φυλακτηρίοις καὶ πύργοις κατὰ τόπους 

ἐπικαίρου, δῆλν ὡς αὐτὰ προκαλεῖτας, παρασκευ- 


5 ὀρινοὺς II? ΡΥ || 
ταῖς---κεκτημέναις TIE Bk.) |} 
with Hug’s note) || 
? Schneider, not badly || 
supplied by corr.?) || 
rightly) 1] 


ταῖς οἰκήσεσι ταῖς ἰδίαις 1? PPBk. || 
1x [μόνον] ? Koraes, wrongly (cp. Pl. Sym. 179 Β 
12 τούτων] τῶν ὄντων ? Koraes || 
16 δεῖ before gyrety II? P°Bk., omitted by P! (1st hand, 
καὶ after φιλοσοφεῖν untranslated by William and Ar. (perhaps 
17 ἐπιχειρήσουσιν ? Schmidt || 21 δῆλον...22 φυλακτηρίοις omitted by ΠῚ 


Io τοῖς---κεκτημένοις Ar., 


13 χρείας <avrapkovyTws > 


(supplied in the margin by p!) αὐτὸ Bonitz (dud. Ar. 125 a 35f.), certainly right 


5 The construction must be ὁμοίως δὲ 
-«-ὅμοιόν ἐστι:»...μὴ περιβάλλειν, this in- 
finitive being parallel to {ητεῖν. - 

§ 11 7 ἀλλὰ μὴν κτλ] We had a 
similar mode of argument in c. 6 § 3 2. 
(771) with respect to a maritime site for 
the city. SUSEM. (855) 

11 οὐχ ὅτι τείχη μόνον] μόνον is 
pleonastic. 

14 τὰς νῦν ἐπεξευρημένας] Dionysius 
the Elder invented machines of this kind ; 
Diod. Χιν. 42. 1, 50. 4 (Camerarius). 
Cp. Riistow and Kochly Gesch. des griech. 
Kriegswesens p. 207 f. Afterwards the 
campaigns of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon led to many fresh improve- 
ments in the siege-engines and heavy 
artillery: see Riistow and Kochly p. 264, 
307 ff. ‘‘It is possible” (see 72. 1589 on 
vill(v). 6. 13) ‘that Aristotle was ac- 
quainted with the work of Aeneas Tacti- 
cus. (Seec. 32.)” (Eaton.) SUSEM. (856) 

See also H. Droysen Avriegsalterthiimer 


c.g p. 187 ff. The first casual mention 
of καταπάλται at Athens cérca Ol. 105 or 
106, 356—348: they were of course used 
by Philip in the sieges of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, 340, 339; and by Alexander 
against Halicarnassus 334. 

$12 17 ἀρχὴν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἐπιχειροῦσιν] 
This is equivalent to the Latin maxim: 
si bellum vitare vis, bellum para (Con- 
greve). SUSEM. (857) 

c. 12 81 19 τὰ δὲ relxy...21 ἐπι- 
καίρους] So Xenoph. Cyrop. vil. 5 ὃ 12, 
towers for guard-rooms ἀνίστη δὲ πολλοὺς 
πύργους, ὅπως ὅτι πλεῖστα φυλακτήρια ety 
and Polyb. vill. 17. 5 of Cretan merce- 
naries at Sardis συνέβαινε δὲ τοὺς Kpyras 
πεπιστεῦσθαί τι τῶν φυλακτηρίων τῶν κατὰ 
τοὺς ὄπισθεν τόπους τῆς ἄκρας (J. 6. 
Schneider). SUsEM. (858) 

20 διειλῆφθαι] c.7 § 1, 1327 Ὁ 22, 
διείληπται τοῖς ἔθνεσι. 

ax αὐτὰ) Vahlen on Poet. c. 15 ὃ 12, 
1454 b 17 out of several instances has 


524 TIOAITIKON H. 12. ΠΥ). 12. 1 
ἄξειν ἔνια τῶν συσσιτίων ἐν τούτοις τοῖς φυλακτηρί- (X) 
820οις. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ τοῦτον ἄν τις διακοσμήσειε 
τὸν τρόπον: τὰς δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς ἀποδεδομένας οἰκήσεὶς XI 
καὶ τὰ κυριώτατα τῶν ἀρχείων συσσίτια ἁρμόττει τό- 
mov ἐπιτήδειόν τε ἔχειν καὶ τὸν αὐτόν, ὅσα μὴ τῶν 


ἱερῶν 6 νόμος ἀφορίζει χωρὶς 4 τι μαντεῖον ἄλλο πυθό- φ. τις 
ξϑχρήηστον. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τοιοῦτος ὁ τόπος ὕστις ἐπιφάνειάν τε ἔχει 
πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἀρετῆς θέσιν ἱκανῶς καὶ πρὸς τὰ γειτνιῶντα 
30 μέρη τῆς πόλεως ἐρυμνοτέρως. πρέπει δ᾽ 
τὸν τόπον τοιαύτης ἀγορᾶς εἶναι κατασκευὴν οἷαν καὶ περὶ 
84 Θετταλίαν νομίζουσιν, ἣν ἐλευθέραν αὕτη δ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἣν δεῖ καθαρὰν εἶναι τῶν ὠνίων πάντων, καὶ μήτε 
βάναυσον μήτε γεωργὸν μήτ᾽ ἄλλον μηδένα τῶν τοιούτων παρα- 


ey \ a 
UTO μὲν τοῦτον 2 


καλοῦσιν, 


24 θεοῖς P4Ar., θείοις the other authorities and Bk. || 25 τὰ τῶν κυριωτάτων 
?Susem., τὰ κυριώτατα «τὰ: τῶν Ridgeway (but see § 7, 1321} 68.) || ἀρχείων 
P, ἀρχῶν ῬΑ Ὶ Ar, Ald., ἀρχαίων the other authorities || [συσσίτια] Spengel || 
28 ἐπιφάνειάν---θέσιν] θέσιν---ἐπιφάνειαν Thomas Aquinas, approved by Chandler and . 
Spengel, perhaps rightly. If so, τε must be bracketed or transposed to follow eye 
πρὸς || 29 ἀρετῆς] ἱερατείας PJackson [ἀρετῆς θέσιν] θέσεως ἀρετὴν Lambin || 
θέσω] ἕξιν Gottling, ἔφεσιν Eaton, θεὰν Schneider. If this latter be accepted, either 
with Susem.} read [ἐπιφάνειάν re] as a gloss, or with Biicheler transpose ἐπιφάνειάν 


τε to follow @edy | 
the text || 
Ar. (perhaps rightly) 


one similar: De anima 11. 4 ὃ 12, 4164 
10 αὐτὸ φαίνεται μόνον τρεφόμενον. Add 
Pol. 111. 5. 4, 1278 ἃ 14. 

Prof. Ridgeway says quite rightly : 
‘* Aristotle’s idea is that the messes of the 
several divisions of the citizens shall be 
held at the immediate sphere of their 
employment: those of the φύλακες in the 
φυλακτήρια and πύργοι where they are on 
duty. Similarly the common meal of the 
ἄρχοντες is in the town hall.” Hence he 
proposes to read τὰ κυριώτατα τὰ τῶν 
ἀρχείων, which is open to the objection: 
nonomnium magistratuum sed superiorum 
tantum praetoria circa forum superius 
iacent. SUSEM. 

§2 27 μαντεῖον ἄλλο πυθόχρηστον] 
Thus Aristotle places all the regulations 
for religion and ‘cultus’ in his ideal state 
under the Delphic oracle precisely as 
Plato does Rep. Iv. 427 B (Congreve). 
SuseEM. (859). 

§3 28 ἐπιφάνειάν τε κτλ] Cp. Vitruv. 
I. 7: aedibus vero sacris, quorum deorum 
maxime in tutela civitas videtur esse, in 
excelsissimo loco, unde moenium maxima 


32 νομίζουσιν Lambin, ὀνομάζουσιν Τ' Π Ar. Bk.! Susem.! in 
34 τῶν τοιούτων] τοιοῦτον M* II? P' Bk., also P! (corr.) and apparently 


pars conspiciatur, areae distribuantur 
(J. G. Schneider). Quite similarly Plato 
Laws Vi. 778 C, the temples to be built 
all round the Agora and the city around 
them πρὸς τοῖς ὑψηλοῖς τῶν τόπων εὐερκίας 
τε καὶ καθαρότητος χάριν: VIII. 848 D 
(similarly in the twelve κῶμαι). SUSEM. 
(860) 

Add Pausan. 1x. 22 εὖ δέ μοι Tava- 
γραῖοι νομίσαι τὰ ἐς τοὺς θεοὺς μάλιστα 
δοκοῦσιν Ἑλλήνων, χωρὶς μὲν γὰρ αἱ οἰκίαι 
σφίσι, χωρὶς δὲ τὰ ἱερὰ ὑπὲρ αὐτὰς ἐν 
καθαρῷ τε ἐστι καὶ ἐκτὸς ἀνθρώπων. Xeno- 
phon gives as Socrates’ opinion: ναοῖς γε 
μὴν καὶ βωμοῖς χώραν ἔφη εἶναι πρεπω- 
δεστάτην ἥτις ἐμφανεστάτη οὖσα ἀστι- 
βεστάτη εἴη, Mem. 111. 8. το. 

31 περὶ Θετταλίαν] Also, according 
to Xenophon’s romance, amongst the 
Persians also: Cyrop. 1. 2. 3, ἔστιν αὐτοῖς 
ἐλευθέρα ἀγορὰ καλουμένη, ἔνθα τά τε 
βασίλεια καὶ τἄλλα ἀρχεῖα πεποίηται. 
SUSEM. (861) 

See Bliimner Privatalt.’ § 18 p. 134 2. 
(2). ἀγορά was also used as a term for 
‘harbour’ in Thessaly (tesychius). 
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/ ΝΥ ’ 
388 βάλλειν μὴ καλούμενον ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχόντων (εἴη δ᾽ ἂν (ΧΙ) 

ΕΣ € 
εὔχαρις ὃ τόπος, εἰ Kal τὰ γυμνάσια τῶν πρεσβυτέρων 
ΝΜ εἶ ᾿ ᾽ a τ \ a Ν 
8 δ ἔχοι τὴν τάξιν ἐνταῦθα: πρέπει γὰρ διῃρῆσθαι κατὰ τὰς 

aA Ἂς ᾿ 
ἡλικίας καὶ τοῦτον τὸν κόσμον, καὶ παρὰ μὲν τοῖς νεωτέ- 
39 pots ἄρχοντάς τινας διατρίβειν, τοὺς δὲ πρεσβυτέρους παρὰ 
δ τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἢ γὰρ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς τῶν ἀρχόντων παρου- 
# , > tal \ 3 ἊΣ 3: a % ‘ an ?. 

cia μάλιστα ἐμποιεῖ τὴν ἀληθινὴν αἰδῶ καὶ τὸν τῶν ἐλευ- 
* / é X\ \ a > ‘4 ἡ Ἂς ἘΞ a ᾿ 
1331b θέρων φόβον) τὴν δὲ τῶν ὠνίων ἀγορὰν ἑτέραν τε δεῖ ταύ- 
της εἶναι καὶ χωρίς, ἔχουσαν τόπον εὐσυνάγωγον τοῖς τε 


1331 ἃ 22—1331 Ὁ 6. 


ἀπὸ τῆς θαλάττης πεμπομένοις καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς χώρας 
πᾶσιν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ πλῆθος τῆς πόλεως διαιρεῖται εἰς ἱερεῖς 3 
seis ἄρχοντας, πρέπει καὶ τῶν ἱερέων συσσίτια περὶ τὴν 


ξττῶν ἱερῶν οἰκοδομημάτων ἔχειν τὴν τάξιν. τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχείων 

39 τὰς---πρεσβυτέρας Τ', τὰ---πρεσβύτερα apparently M* 

1331} 4 τῆς πόλεως after διαιρεῖται II? P5 Bk., thus avoiding hiatus, ‘‘there must 
be some mistake” Congreve, ὃ πολιτεύματος Susem. || 5 «καὶ: els Lambin Bk.?, 
[els] <xat> ?Susem. But if 4 τῆς πόλεως is right, ὁπλίτας or στρατιώτας must have 
been dropped and εἰς may be a trace of this, [els] <xal> ἄρχοντας <xal ér\ras> 
Welldon, combining these suggestions || τὴν omitted by II! (supplied in P! by 
corr.), untranslated by Ar. Perhaps rightly, if there is really a lacuna after olxodo- 
μημάτων || τὴν--ὅ οἰκοδομημάτων τὰ---οἰκοδομήματα Ridgeway || 6 χώραν inserted 
after οἰκοδομημάτων by Bas.’ It should be ἀγορὰν which may just as well be under- 
stood ; οἰκοδομημάτων -««χώραν εἶναι καὶ τὰ τῶν ἀρχόντων ἐν τοῖς ἀρχείοις τὴν abrhy> 


Spengel 


84 34 παραβάλλειν] Intrude upon, 
approach: W.#. vit. 13 § 6, 1153 b 34 
παραβάλλειν els ἡδονὰς καὶ μετέχειν αὐτῶν : 
Hist. anim, VU. 12 ὃ 11, 507 Ὁ 15: 
ὅταν ἐκεῖθεν παραβάλλωσιν sc. ὄρτυγες. De 
cen. anim. I. 11 § 31, 763 ἃ 31, περὶ 
Ῥόδον παραβαλόντος ναυτικοῦ στρατοῦ. 

§5 39 ἄρχοντάς twas] Either special 
magistrates: cp. VII(VI). 8 ὃ 22 γυμ- 
νασιαρχία, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις περὶ ἀγῶνας 
ἐπιμέλεια γυμνικοὺς καὶ Διονυσιακούς with 
n. (1484)—or the παιδονόμοι, for whom 
see c. 16 § 12 2. (943), 6. 17 ὃ 5 (958), ὃ 7 
(960), § το (y63), ὃ 12 (969): Vi(IV). 15 8 
3 (1345), § 9 (1355), 813: ViI(VI). 8 ὃ 22 
n. (1483) and Jntrod. p. 52. SUSEM. 
(862) 
τοὺς δὲ πρεσβυτέρους] In order that 
they may be kept in check by the presence 
of the magistrates: Zvfrod. p. 52. Comp. 
c. 17 § 9, 1336 b τι f. 5. (962). SUSEM. 


(863) ‘ 
§6 1331 b 4 ἐπεὶ δὲ κτλ] Seec. 9 
above. SUSEM. (864) 


5 The repetition ofels before ἄρχοντας 
is not without parallel. But as the 


soldiers form an important element of 
τὸ πλῆθος τῆς πόλεως, it is probable 
either that they were mentioned here 
(possibly the double εἰς conceals some 
corruption), ov that πόλεως is itself a 
corruption of πολιτεύματος, the governing 
body. See Quaest. crit. coll. pp. 409— 
411. It is apparent from a comparison 
of 11. 6. 2, 1264 b 32, els δύο μέρη, τὸ μὲν 
els γεωργούς, τὸ δὲ els τὸ προπολεμοῦν 
μέρος, and infra c. 14 § 12, 1333 ἃ 30 ff. 
διήρηται.. .τῶν πρακτῶν ra μὲν els τὰ avary- 
καῖα καὶ χρήσιμα τὰ δὲ εἰς τὰ καλά, how 
much harsher the text is than would be 
the following e.g. τὸ μὲν εἰς ἱερεῖς τὸ δὲ 
εἰς ἄρχοντας. 

With τὴν τῶν ἱερῶν οἰκοδομημάτων 
understand, from b 1, ὠγορᾶν as in b 11. 
See Quaest. crit. coll. p. 410. This 
removes one of Prof. Ridgeway’s objec- 
tions (Zvansactions 11. Ὁ. 143), but it is 
still strange that ἱερῶν should be an 
adjective here when it is a substantive 
8.2, 88. 

6 ἔχειν τὴν τάξιν τετετάχθαι, as § 4, 
1331 ἃ 37- So ἔχειν τιμήν τετιμᾶσθαι, 


Io 


88 


15 


89 


20 
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ὅσα περὶ τὰ συμβόλαια ποιεῖται τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν, περί τε γρα- (XI) 
φὰς δικῶν καὶ τὰς κλήσεις καὶ τὴν ἄλλην τὴν τοιαύτην 
διοίκησιν, ἔτι δὲ περὶ τὴν ἀγορανομίαν καὶ τὴν καλουμένην 
ἀστυνομίαν, πρὸς ὠγορᾷ μὲν δεῖ καὶ συνόδῳ τινὶ κοινῇ κα- 
2 | 
τεσκευάσθαι, τοιοῦτος 8 ὁ περὶ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν ἀγοράν ἐστι 
ἐνσχολάξζειν μὲν γὰρ τὴν ἄνω τίθεμεν, 
ie ef 
πρὸς Tas ἀναγκαίας πράξεις. 
- \ ES Ν > tL τ Ν Ν XN Ἂν 
νενεμῆσθαι δὲ χρὴ τὴν εἰρημένην τάξιν καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν « 
χώραν" καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ τοῖς ἄρχουσιν, ods καλοῦσιν οἱ μὲν ὑλωροὺς 
Δ \ 3 “ Ν ᾿ Ὗ r \ \ 
οἱ δὲ ἀγρονόμους, καὶ φυλακτήρια καὶ συσσίτια πρὸς φυλακὴν 
ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν, ἔτι δὲ ἱερὰ κατὰ τὴν χώραν εἶναι νενεμη- 


¥. 
τόπος" ταύτην δὲ 


8 7 9 ἀγορανομίαν...1ο ἀστυνομίαν] 
Comp. Il. 5. 21 #. (176 b), VI(IV). 15-9 
γι. (1354), § 22 2. (1373); VII(VI). 8 88 3—5 
nn. (1461, 1463, 1468). SUSEM. (865) 

1ο συνόδῳ] As in II. 9. 31, 1271 a 28 
n. meeting, gathering. Cp. 1319 a 32. 

11 περὶ has almost the meaning of a 
possessive gen., cp. c. 9 § 7, 1329 a 18. 

88 14 τάξιν is the so-called cognate 
accus. after νενεμῆσθαι. 

15 os καλοῦσιν, κτλ] Comp. vii(v1). 
8. 6 x. (1465) for these wood-rangers or 
foresters. Plato has the term ἀγρονόμοι 
Laws v1. 760 ff. SusEM. (866) 

16 φυλακτήρια κτλ] Comp. Plato 
Laws vit. 848 Ὁ : for the twelve κῶμαι, 
exactly as VI. 778 C for the Agora (Eaton). 
See the citation 21. (860). SuUSEM. (867) 

§9 19 ἀλλὰ τὸ διατρίβειν κτλ] Cp. 1. 


to that detailed account of Education in 
the best state which forms the subject of 
the treatise from c. 14 to the (incomplete) 
termination of B. v(vi11). We have here 
a string of remarks on the end of the 
state, and the best means to secure it by 
a given character in the citizens: remarks 
not very dissimilar to parts of cc. 1—3, 
or again to c. 14. For this reason the 
chapter has been bracketed by Congreve 
and Broughton, either wholly or in part. 
See Anal. Ὁ. 115 f., Zvtrod. p. 88 f. 


Prof. J. Cook Wilson’s view, as there: 


stated, is that c. 13 seems like a shorter 
duplicate of cc. 14, 15. ‘The chief 
difference is that c. 13, 1332 a 7—9, 
takes the definition of the Good in the 
general form given in Mic. Eth, 1. 0.7 
(or Aud, £th. 11. 1), while cc. 14—18, 


μένα, τὰ μὲν θεοῖς τὰ δὲ ἥρωσιν. 
ἀλλὰ τὸ διατρίβειν νῦν ἀκριβολογουμένους καὶ λέγον- (p. 13) 

Tas περὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἀργὸν ἐστίν. οὐ γὰρ χαλεπόν ἐστι 
τὰ τοιαῦτα νοῆσαι, ἀλλὰ ποιῆσαι μᾶλλον: τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
λέγειν εὐχῆς ἔργον ἐστί, τὸ δὲ συμβῆναι τύχης. διὸ περὶ 

8 τὴν after ἄλλην omitted by M*P}, perhaps rightly, [τὴν] ϑυβθηι. || 10 καὶ] 
κἀν ?Susem. || κατεσκευᾶσθαι Pl, κατασκευάσθαι SP V>, κατασκευάσασθαι Με || 
14 μεμιμῆσθαι P56 Sb V> Ar, Ald. Bk.? and P?-4 (1st hand, veve in P? is written over 
an erasure), νγενεμιμῆσθαι P4 (corr.) || 16 ἀγορανόμους Ῥῦ 5" and Ῥδ (τοὶ hand, cor- 
rected by a later hand) 
1333 Ὁ 353 ἔχ. τὴν φύσιν τ--πεφυκέναι, τι. 5, 1258 Ὁ 34 f. τὸ δὲ κατὰ μέρος 
1330 Ὁ 14; ἐπιμέλειαν -- ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι χρήσιμον, φορτικὸν δὲ τὸ 
1330 Ὁ 11; αἴσθησιν -- αἰσθάνεσθαι, 1340a ἐνδιατρίβειν. 
3 (cp. 1253 8 17); not to mention various 20 οὐ γὰρ χαλεπὸν] Comp. c. 7 § 9, 
phrases ἔχειν δυσχέρειαν, μοχθηρίαν, dvopé- 1328 ἃ 19 ff, 2. (794). SUSEM. (868). 
νειαν, διαφοράν, δυσκολίαν, which are equi- 22 εὐχῆς ἔργον Another of the pas- 
valent to εἶναι δυσχερές, μοχθηρόν, δυσ- sages Cited in z. (128) on 11. 1... SUSEM. 
μενές, διάφορον, δύσκολον. Comp. Vahlen (869) ᾿ 
Arist. Aufs. τι. p. 30f. This next chapter, c. 13, is preliminary ᾿ 


IV(VII). 18. 3] 1331 7---1331 Ὁ 41. 527 
μὲν τῶν τοιούτων TO γε ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἀφείσθω τὰ νῦν, 
18 περ δὲ τῆς πολιτείας αὐτῆς, ἐκ τίνων καὶ ποίων δεῖ XII 
25 συνεστάναι τὴν μέλλουσαν ἔσεσθαι πόλιν μακαρίαν καὶ 


‘ a τῷ 
82 πολιτεύεσθαι καλῶς, λεκτέον. ἐπεὶ δὲ δύο ἐστὶν ἐκ οἷς γί- 
\ 5 
νεται TO εὖ πᾶσι, τούτοιν δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃν μὲν ἐν τῷ TOV σκο- 
ἈΝ a 
mov κεῖσθαι καὶ τὸ τέλος τῶν πράξεων ὀρθῶς, ἕν δὲ τὰς 
\ \ ᾿ \ 
πρὸς τὸ τέλος φερούσας πράξεις εὑρίσκειν (ἐνδέχεται γὰρ 
a \ a - \ 
8. ταῦτα καὶ διαφωνεῖν ἀλλήλοις Kal συμφωνεῖν: ἐνίοτε γὰρ 
Lg fal 
ὁ μὲν σκοπὸς ἔκκειται καλῶς, ἐν δὲ τῷ πράττειν τοῦ TU- 
χεῖν αὐτοῦ διαμαρτάνουσιν, ὁτὲ δὲ τῶν μὲν πρὸς τὸ τέλος 
ἐπιτυγχάνουσιν, ἀλλὰ τὸ τέλος ἔθεντο φαῦλον, 
ἘΞ ἃ δὲ ε f ὃ ts Φ ἧς > \ wo A 
ὁτὲ δὲ ἑκατέρου διαμαρτάνουσιν, οἷον περὶ ἰατρικὴν οὔτε [yap] 
ποῖόν τι δεῖ τὸ ὑγιαῖνον εἶναι σῶμα κρίνουσιν ἐνίοτε καλῶς, 
οὔτε πρὸς τὸν ὑποκείμενον αὐτοῖς ὅρον τυγχάνουσι τῶν ποιη- 
τικῶν. δεῖ δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς τέχναις καὶ ἐπιστήμαις ταῦτα ἀμ- 
4 n \ t \ Ἂς > \ , "ἃ 
φότερα κρατεῖσθαι, τὸ τέλος καὶ τὰς εἰς τὸ τέλος πράξεις). 
88 ὅτε μὲν οὖν τοῦ τε εὖ ζῆν καὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐφίενται 2 
40 πάντες, φανερόν, ἀλλὰ τούτων τοῖς μὲν ἐξουσία τυγχάνειν, 
a \e >” ὃ / ᾿ὰ x , a“ Ἅ, Ν 
τοῖς δὲ οὔ, διά τινα φύσιν ἢ τύχην (δεῖται γὰρ καὶ χο- 


πάντων 


35 


23 ἐπιπλεῖον P2-3-4 Ald., ἐπὶ πλεῖν ῬῚ (perhaps rightly) || 24 ἐκ inserted before 
ποίων by II? P® Ar, Bk.}, [ἐκ] Bk.2 || 25 συνεστᾶναι M*P! || 26 πολιτεύσεσθαι 
Koraes Bk.?, πολιτεύεσθαι ΤΠ ΒΙκ.1 || [ἐπεὶ δὲ δύο... 1332 ἃ 27 τέχνη5] Congreve, who 
calls it an unnecessary interruption of the reasoning, [ἐπεὶ...1332 Ὁ 11 ἀκούοντες] 
Broughton and Wilson, the latter considering c. 13 a shorter duplicate of cc. 14, 15: 
see Jutrod. Ὁ. 88 f. and Comm. zz. (876, 879, 881, 948, 949) || 28 τῶν <dpbdv> 
Pid6SPVPLs || 31 καλὸς TP! || 32 ὅτε P4, ἐνίοτε P?Bk. {| 34 yap omitted by 
II, inserted by II2P5 Bk. || 41 τύχην ἢ φύσιν TI? P Ar. Bk. and perhaps M® 


like Mic. Eth. X., distinguish between 
the life of moral virtue and the higher 
life of philosophic contemplation. In c. 
13 there is no consciousness of what 
seems implied in c. 15, that moral virtue 
does not belong so completely to the 
καλὸν as θεωρία. In the version of c. 13 
the language which follows the words 
φαμὲν δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, 1332 a 7, has 
more affinity for the Eudemian than the 
Nicomachean Ethics” (Journal of Phil. 


30 ταῦτα are (1) τὸ τέλος and (2) αἱ 
πρὸς τὸ τέλος φέρουσαι πράξεις. See Ὁ 38. 

34 οἷον περὶ ἰατρικὴν] References to 
Medicine have occurred 11. 8. 18 7. (270), 
ΠΙ. α. 6 § 7 2. (531), c. 11 §§ 10, 11, c. 18 
§ 4 2. (638), c. τό § 6 ff Also Iv(vit). 
c. 2 § 13 2. (726). SUSEM. (870) 

35 τὸ ὑγιαῖνον εἶναι σῶμα] Note that 
εἶναι 15 transposed. The order is ποῖόν τι 
τὸ ὑγιαῖνον σῶμα δεῖ εἶναι, in what condi- 
tion the patient should be left, in order to 


X. 84 ff.). 


81 26—38° Eudemus reproduces this 
E. £.U. 11.3, 1227 brg—22. The whole 
period b 26—1332 a 3 is excellently dis- 
cussed by Bonitz dv. Stud. 11. 111. p. 94 


sq. SUSEM. 


§2 29 ebplokev=assequi. See 1330 
Ὁ 52. So AaBeiy=ascertain. Yet below 


b 38 xpareic@ar=to be won, secured. 


be well. 

ὃ 3 41 χορηγίας τινὸς] Certain re- 
sources, means, prerequisites, auxiliaries. 
For this meaning cp. WV. Eth. 1. 8. 15, 
1099 ἃ 31—33, Kal τῶν ἐκτὸς ἀγαθῶν 
προσδεομένη" ἀδύνατον γὰρ ἢ οὐ ῥᾷδιον τὰ 
καλὰ πράττειν ἀρχορήγητον ὄντα, I. 10. 18, 
1101 a 14 f, τὸν τοῖς ἐκτὸς ἀγαθοῖς ἱκανῶς 
κεχορηγημένον, X. 8. 4, 1178 a 23 ff, § 0, 


133. pyylas Tivos τὸ ζῆν καλῶς, τούτου δὲ ἐλάττονος μὲν τοῖς (XII) 
84 ἄμεινον διακειμένοις, πλείονος δὲ τοῖς χεῖρον), οἱ δ᾽ 


σι 
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εὐθὺς 


> >? n a * 2 ’ 3 ἕω « 1 > ᾿ς 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς ζητοῦσι τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν, ἐξουσίας ὑπαρχούσης. ἐπεὶ 
3 3 ΓΑ - tf 
δὲ τὸ προκείμενόν ἐστι τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν ἰδεῖν, αὕτη δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ καθ᾽ ἣν ἄριστ᾽ ἂν πολιτεύοιτο πόλις, ἄριστα δ᾽ ἂν πολι- 
¥ 7 A ? lal t 3 “ Ν te 
τεύοιτο καθ᾽ ἣν εὐδαιμονεῖν μάλιστα ἐνδέχεται τὴν πόλιν' 


δῆλον ὅτι τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν δεῖ, 


τί ἐστι, μὴ λανθάνειν. 


φαμὲν δὲ καὶ διωρίσμεθα ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, εἴ τι τῶν λόγων 8 


13328 I τούτου] ταύτης Schneider needlessly ἢ} 
| 4 ἐστιν ἀρίστην M*P? omitting τὴν, hence [τὴν] 


(αὖθις is not found in Arist.) 
Susem.! || 6 ἐνδέχοιτο Μ' and perhaps T 


|| τι] τε M8, re γε P (corr.): the word is 


1178 b 33 (Eaton). These are the auxi- 
liary causes or indispensable conditions 
(see 2. 798) of Wellbeing. SusEM. (871) 

8 4 1332 a 2 οἵ δ᾽ εὐθὺς] The δὲ 
answers μὲν of 1331 Ὁ 40: ‘whereas 
others, with the means at their command, 
from the outset miss the right way to 
attain happiness.’ For this sense of εὐθὺς 
comp. I. 5. 2, 1254 a 23 εὐθὺς ἐκ γενετῆς. 
Bonitz Jzd.s. v. distinguishes (1) a tem- 
poral use, as in III, 16. 9, 1287 Ὁ Io, 1. 
8, 9, 1256 Ὁ 9, κατὰ τὴν πρώτην γένεσιν 
εὐθύς; so VI(IV). 11. 6, 1295 Ὁ 16, εὐ- 
θὺς οἴκοθεν, and vill(v). c. 4 ὃ 9, 1304 
a 30, § 12, 1304 Ὁ 9, c. 5 § 3, 1304 Ὁ 32, 
c. 11 § 23, 1314 Ὁ 29: (2) a quasi-causal 
sense, suapte natura, = φύσει εὐθὺς (ὑπάρ- 
xe), as in V(VIII). 5. 23, 1340 8 40: 
(3) introducing, in a series of reasons, one 
which is at once perfectly obvious, as 
I. 13. 6, 1260 a 4, II]. 4. 6, 1277 ἃ Ὁ, 
IV(VII). 14, 2, 1332 Ὁ 18, V(VIII). 2. 2, 
1337 Ὁ 2. : : 

3 ἐπεὶ... 7 λανθάνειν] It is pointed out 
in Exc. 1. (p. 559) that the same expression 
has already been employed twice before, 
(i) inc. ¢ § 1 ff. and: (il) in cc. 8 and 9 
(c. 8 § 4 f. 1328 a 35—39, with which 
must go c. 9 ὃ 3, 1328 Ὁ 34—390, ὃ 7, 
1329 a 22). The first time this resulted 
in an independent investigation of the 
nature of Happiness, εὐδαιμονία, while on 
the second occasion Happiness was merely 
defined (as ἀρετῆς ἐνέργεια καὶ χρῆσις τέ- 
λειος 1328 a 38), without further explana- 
tion and without reference either to the 
previous discussion of Ὁ. 1, or to the 
Ethics. Hence—assuming the genuineness 
of c. 13 and especially observing that in 
this present passage, too, the discussion 
of c. 1 is ignored—we inferred that the 
first chapter of our present book was 


2 εὐθὺς] αὖθις Madvig, wrongly 


|| 8 διωρίσμεθα omitted by II? Ρὅ Ar. Bk. 
untranslated by William 


not intended, in Aristotle’s final plan, to 
find a place in this work. Another diffi- 
culty, certainly, though a less serious one, 
arises from the fact that here the passage 
in cc. 8 and g is equally ignored. Had 
Aristotle put the finishing touches to his 
work, he would doubtless have inserted a 
reference to the Az/ics there (i.e. in c. 8 
§ 4), and a short allusion to the previous 
passage (c. 8 § 4 fi, u. 9 § 3, § 7) here. 
The difficulty is however much diminished 
by the reading adopted in c. 13 § 1, φαμὲν 
δὲ καὶ διωρίσμεθα, where the present φαμὲν 
should perhaps be again taken—as at 1328 
b 18 2. (804), 1329 b 41 71. (831), 1331 
a Ig 2. (goz)—in the sense of ἔφαμεν, 
and thus as referring back to cc. 8 and 9. 
Cp. also . (807) and 1. 2. 8 m. (21), 
Suse. (872) 

§5 8 ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς] Mice. Eth. 1. 
7. 9 ff., esp. § 15, 1098 a 15 ff., r10F 
a 14 ff. Comp. ce. 6—8. Susrm. (873) 

εἴ τι τῶν λόγων ἐκείνων ὄφελος] It is 
impossible to decide whether this paren- 
thetical remark is due solely to Aristotle’s 
love of qualifying and limiting expressions 
(see 2. 401), or is to be explained, as 
Bernays supposes [Dzaloge, p. 72], from 
his relations with practical statesmen as a 
half-sarcastic reference to the scornful way 
in which men like Phocion and Antipater 
would look down upon his philosophical 
treatment of such questions. SUSEM. (874) 

With far less probability Grote in an 
essay on the £thics(in Fragments p. 133 [Ὁ 
connects this passage with Mic. Eth. 1. 3. 
2 f., 1094 Ὁ 14 ff. and 11. 2. 3—5, 1104 
a I—II (πειρατέον βοηθεῖν) as an indica- 
tion of Aristotle’s despair of reaching 
certainty, or securing any common agree- 
ment upon matters of ethics and politics 
(cp. 1337 Ὁ 2): ‘‘that Aristotle regarded 


IV(VII). 18. 7] 1332 a 1—1332a 18. 529 


9 ἐκείνων ὄφελος, ἐνέργειαν εἶναι καὶ χρῆσιν ἀρετῆς τελείαν, καὶ (X11. 

86 ταύτην οὐκ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως GAN ἁπλῶς. λέγω δ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως Ο. τι 

τἀναγκαῖα, τὸ 8 ἁπλῶς τὸ καλῶς" οἷον τὰ περὶ τὰς δι- 

καίας πράξεις αἱ διὰ τὰς τιμωρίας καὶ κολάσεις ἀπ᾽ ἀρε- 

τῆς μέν εἰσιν, καὶ ἀναγκαῖαι δέ, καὶ τὸ καλῶς ἀναγκαίως 

ἔχουσιν (αἱρετώτερον μὲν γὰρ μηδενὸς δεῖσθαι τῶν τοιούτων 

15 μήτε τὸν ἄνδρα μήτε τὴν πόλιν), αἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὰς τιμὰς καὶ 

δ τὰς εὐπορίας ἁπλῶς εἰσι κάλλισται πράξεις. τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἕτερον κακοῦ τινος ἀναίρεσις ἐστίν, αἱ τοιαῦται δὲ πράξεις 


1 


n 


> , 
TovvavTiovy' κατασκευαὶ 


10 ταύτης ?Stahr, not badly || 


yap 


12 αἱ <yap> Reiz || διὰ τὰς τιμωρίας Jackson, 


ἀγαθῶν εἰσι καὶ γεννήσεις. 


δίκαιαι (δίκαι αἱ Τ' Μ' and apparently Ar.) τιμωρίαι TI Ar. ΒΚ. Susem.22 || καὶ 


(before κολάσεις) omitted by TAr. || 
Ar. Bk. (perhaps rightly) ἢ} 
περὶ ?Schneider {} 
?Spengel || 
1332 b 36. 


the successful prosecution of ethical in- 
quiries as all but desperate.” 

9. The grammatical subject of εἶναι is 
εὐδαιμονίαν. The definition in full is 
ἐνέργεια καὶ χρῆσις ἀρετῆς τελεία, οὐκ ἐξ 
ὑποθέσεως GAN ἁπλῶς. Comp. Mr New- 
man’s remarks I. p. 575 f., 11. 385—401. 

τελείαν] We may paraphrase : ‘‘ ma- 
tured and relatively permanent.” See 
Rassow Forschungen p. 116 ff. Happi- 
ness of too short duration is no true hap- 
piness, as Aristotle shows in the passage 
to which he refers. At the same time in 
expressing himself thus he is doubtless 
thinking of a certain immaturity in age: 
for a child has not yet attained to Well- 
being, because its virtue is not yet de- 
veloped: Mic. Eth. τ. 9. 10, 1100 a 5 ff, 
cp. Pol. τ. 13. 11, 2. (120). The corre- 
sponding negative term, too, ἀτελής, is 
used for the undeveloped and immature 
virtue and reasoning power, as well as for 
that of a commonplace man who has 
never attained full intellectual or social 
development: 1. 13. 7 f. (cp. § 11}, II. 
Il. 9 2. (572), V(VIII). 5. 10 2. (1033). 
SusEm. (875) 

1o—21] Respexit haec eo VII. 
2. 43 (56), 1238 Ὁ 5 sqq. SUSEM. 

10 nae οὐκ a ὑποθέσεως] This 
is not to be found in Mic. Lthics, but 
Aristotle adds it here to avoid any pos- 
sible misunderstanding, if indeed, as I 
believe, 7. (881), he is the author of this 
chapter, SUSEM. (876) 


H, 


14 [μὲν] Koraes, perhaps rightly _ || 
16 εὐδοξίας ?Spengel, προεδρίας ?Jackson || κάλλισται] καλαὶ 
17 ἀναίρεσις Schneider, αἵρεσις TIT Ar. Bk.) Susem.! in the text. 


13 καὶ before ἀναγκαῖαι omitted by P!-5 II? 


15 δ᾽ ἐπὶ] δὲ 


Cp. 


There are no good English equivalents 
for these technical terms: ‘conditional’ 
(or contingent) and ‘absolute’ are attri- 
butes not very suitable to moral or vir- 
tuous activity, or goods in general. 

§6 τι τἀναγκαῖα] On this passage 
see Dr Jackson’s article, Journal of Phil. 
X. 311, to which should be added that 
he justifies ‘‘ the rather abrupt use of the 
word τἀναγκαῖα for morality enforced by 
law and custom by a referénce to Plato 
Rep. Vi. 493 C: ἀλλὰ τἀναγκαῖα δίκαια 
καλοῖ καὶ καλά, τὴν δὲ τοῦ ἀναγκαίου καὶ 
ἀγαθοῦ φύσιν, ὅσον διαφέρει τῷ ὄντι, μήτε 
ἑωρακὼς εἴη κτλ." Cp, c. 14 ὃ 12, 1333 
a 32: mpaxrad=(1) ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρήσιμα, 
(2) καλά; and Mic. Zth. ul. 8. 5, 1116 
b 2 ἢ. δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ δι’ ἀνάγκην ἀνδρεῖον εἶναι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καλόν. 

τὸ καλῶς] sc. πραχθέν. But below, ἃ 13, 
τὸ καλώς, sc. ἔχειν = nobleness or beauty as 
a quality of actions. 

13 Kal τὸ καλῶς ἀναγκαίως ἔχουσιν] 
‘ They are of the character of a necessary 
evil’ (Congreve). SUSEM. (877) 

14 τῶν τοιούτων, SC. τιμωριῶν Kal κο- 
λάσεων. 

15 émwl=to secure; the final sense of 
émic.acc. Bonita nd. Ar. 268 Ὁ 59 ff., 
Eucken 11. p. 58. 

§7 17 ἀναίρεσις] Postgate defends 
the vulgate alpecis=choice, in the sense 
that of two evils we choose the less. For 
me this is too subtle. SusEM. (877 Ὁ) 

ai τοιαῦται] sc. ai ἐπὶ τὰς τιμάς. 


34 


20 ταῖς ἄλλαις 


25 ἁπλῶς. 
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χρήσαιτο δ᾽ 


ΩΣ ’ὔ 
ρίον ἐν τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἐστίν. 


τοὺς ἠθικοὺς 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν H. 18. 


[IV(VII). 13.7 


N € a > Xv \ ΕΣ \ , \ 

ἂν ὁ σπουδαῖος ἀνὴρ καὶ πενίᾳ καὶ νόσῳ καὶ « 
an , nr 

τύχαις ταῖς φαύλαις καλῶς" 


\ 
ἀλλὰ τὸ paKd- 
καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο διώρισται. κατὰ 


a_i? - εἷ 
λόγους, ὅτι τοιοῦτός ἐστιν ὁ σπουδαῖος, ᾧ διὰ τὴν 
> \ \ 3 θά 2 Nt na > θά 
88 ἀρετὴν [τὰ] ἀγαθά ἐστι τὰ ἁπλῶς ἀγαθά. 


δῆλον δὴ ὅτι καὶ 


\ ΄ ᾽ - " \ Ν 5 , 
τας χρήσεις αναγκαιον σπουδαίας Kat Karas εἰναι ταῦτας 


᾿ αὖ ςἐῈ 53 a 2 a 
TA E€KTOS εἰνᾶν τῶν ἀγαθῶν, 


Ν Ἂν , ἌΡ ΠῚ 3 ’ wv 
διὸ καὶ νομίζουσιν ἄνθρωποι τῆς εὐδαιμονίας αἴτια 


ὥσπερ εἰ τοῦ κιθαρίξειν λαμ- 


πρὸν καὶ καλῶς αἰτιῷτο τὴν λύραν μᾶλλον τῆς τέχνης. 


22 δι᾽ ἀρετὴν, omitting τὴν, M® P?: hence [τὴν] Susem.!, perhaps rightly || 23 [τὰ] 


before ἀγαθά Reiz Bk.? || 


ἡ λύρα T, perhaps rightly 


19 χρήσαιτο δ᾽ ἀν] Comp. Mic. Eth. 
1. 10. It f., r100 b 18 ff., where this 
is presented as a special feature of Mag- 
nanimity (cp. c. 7 ὃ 7, 2. 790). Again in 
Post. Analytics τι. 13. 18, 97 Ὁ 15 ff., this, 
τὸ ἀδιάφοροι εἷναι εὐτυχοῦντες καὶ ἀτυχοῦν- 
res, is mentioned as a second mark of the 
high-souled character (μεγαλόψυχος) along 
with that adduced in 2. (790), τὸ μὴ ἀνέ- 
χεσθαι ὑβριζόμενοι (Eaton). SUSEM. (878) 
Cp. χρῆσις in MV. 5. 1. το. 12, 1100 Ὁ 27, 
χρῆσθαι § 13, ΤΙΟῚ a 4. 

20 τὸ μακάριον] The decision in VY. Z. 
1. 10. 14, 1101 a6, is ἄθλιος μὲν οὐδέποτε 
γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὁ εὐδαίμων, οὐ μὴν μακάριός γε, 
dv Πριαμικαῖς τύχαις περιπέσῃ. Cp. 20.1. 
10. 3, 1100 ἃ 16 f., and the absurd deriva- 
tion from χαίρειν, VII. 11. 2, 1152 Ὁ 7. 

21 κατὰ τοὺς ἠθικοὺς λόγους] Mic. 
Eth. i. c. 4 [c. 6, Bk.], esp. § 4, 1113 
a 25, τῷ μὲν σπουδαίῳ τὸ κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν 
(sc. βουλητὸν) εἶναι sc. φατέον βουλητόν,8 32 
διαφέρει πλεῖστον ὁ σπουδαῖος τῷ ἀληθὲς ἐν 
ἑκάστοις ὁρᾶν. Τί isquite true the statement 
is not made there in so many words: this 
is much more nearly the case in the two 
spurious treatises, Lud. Eth. Vil. 15. 5, 
1248 Ὁ 26 ff., Magna Moralia τι. 9. 14, 
1207 Ὁ 31 ff. SusEm. (879) Comp. 
also Rhed. τ. 6. 2, 1362 a 24 ff. 

88 24 τὰς xprioes] The plural as 
ἐνέργειαι. In fact χρῆσις and ἐνέργεια are 
both opposed to ἕξις. The use which 
from time to time he makes of these 
goods (not of their opposites) attests 
his absolute virtuousness and goodness. 
Hence to consider external goods the 
cause of Wellbeing is the same thing as 
to attribute to the instrument what is 
really the result of the player’s skill. 

25 816....26 ἀγαθῶν] Because external 


δὴ Sepulveda, δ᾽ Τ' Π' Ar. Bk.! Susem.1 in the text || δὲ 
καὶ ὅτι apparently T' (palam azzem et guod William) 1} 


27 αἰτιῷτό <ris> P5Bk.? ἢ} 


¥ 


goods are just those which while abso- 
lutely good (ἁπλῶς ὠγαθά) are not good 
for every one, but only good at all times 
to the good man: Wie. Eth, V. 1.9, 1129 
bi ff., ἐπεὶ δὲ πλεονέκτης ὁ ἄδικος, περὶ 
τἀγαθὰ ἔσται, οὐ πάντα, ἀλλὰ περὶ ὅσα 
εὐτυχία καὶ ἀτυχία, ἃ ἐστὶ μὲν ἁπλῶς ἀεὶ 
ἀγαθά, τινὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀεί, Meta. Z (vt). 4. 2, 
1029 b 5, καὶ τοῦτο ἔργον ἐστίν, ὥσπερ ἐν 
ταῖς πράξεσι τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐκ τῶν ἑκάστῳ ἀγα- 
θῶν τὰ ὅλως ἀγαθὰ ἑκάστῳ ἀγαθά. SUSEM. 
(880) The distinction is drawn WV. £. 
VII. 12. 1, 1152 Ὁ 26f. τὸ ἀγαθὸν διχῶς 
τὸ μὲν ἁπλῶς τὸ δὲ τινί. See MV. LZ. 1. 3. 
3, 1094 Ὁ 17 ff.: wealth and strength are 
instances, since they have proved in some 
cases fatal (τινὶ δ᾽ οὐκ del ἀγαθά). 

c. 13 §§ 1—8. Congreve (see Crit. 
note on 1331 Ὁ 26) enclosed in brackets 
the whole passage, §§ 2—8, from 1331 b 26 
ἐπεὶ 6€...to 1332 a 27 τῆς τέχνης, as an 
unnecessary interruption of the reasoning. 
“« What was said” (a 28, τῶν εἰρημένων) 
would then mean what was said cc. 4— 
12; and that would undoubtedly serve 
to explain what according to §§ 9, 10 
requires explanation ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων. But 
then the following passage a 31 τὸ δὲ 
σπουδαίαν κτὰ lacks all proper connexion 
unless it has been directly preceded by 
the statement that Wellbeing consists in 
the practice of virtue assisted by the re- 
quisite external conditions. This alone 
makes all follow in regular order: these 
conditions, we are now told, § 9, depend 
on Fortune, but if the external condi- 
tions are present it is the governing intel- 
ligence that produces virtue. Hence the 
fundamental idea of §§ 1—8 is indispen- 
sable for the context, and the athetesis of 
that passage is not the right way to re- 


. 


(XII) 


810 μετέχουσι τῆς πολιτείας. 


IV(VID). 18. 10] 


1332 a 19—1382 a 35. 


531 


(XII 


> a 
ἀναγκαῖον τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων τὰ μὲν ὑπάρχειν, υ 


89 τὰ δὲ παρασκευάσαι τὸν νομοθέτην. 


διὸ κατατυχεῖν εὐχό- 


bs a I 
ϑομεθα τὴν τῆς πόλεως σύστασιν dv ἡ τύχη κυρία (κυρίαν 
οἱ - ad 16. ᾿ \ δὲ , “ \ f 
yap ὑπάρχειν τίθεμεν)" τὸ δὲ σπουδαίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν 
2 ‘J a # Μ 3 
οὐκέτι τῆς τύχης ἔργον ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιστήμης καὶ προαιρέσεως. ἀλλὰ 
hi / # 
μὴν σπουδαία ye πόλις ἐστὶ τῷ τοὺς πολίτας τοὺς μετέχοντας 
a t b a - 
34 τῆς πολιτείας εἶναι σπουδαίους: ἡμῖν δὲ πάντες οἱ πολῖται 


al? Ba yd ge 
τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα σκεπτέον, πῶς ἀνὴρ yi- 


29 κατατυχεῖν Koraes, κατ᾽ εὐχὴν Τ' Π Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text, καὶ τυχεῖν 
Madvig, κατέχειν Schmidt, καὶ τὸ εὖ ἔχειν ὃ Jackson || 31 αὐτὴν inserted after γὰρ 
by P4Ls Ar. Ald. ΝΥ" Bk., perhaps also by S® || 32 τῆς omitted by II? Ρδ Β]ς. ἢ 
33 ‘ye omitted by ΠΡ P§Bk. || τῶ Γ Ald. W® and P? (corr.}), τὸ Μ" P!:3-45 Sb V> Ar, 


and P? (rst hand) 


move the objection noticed in 27. (687, 
872), although we do not deny, and in 
2. (872) have clearly stated, that the pre- 
sent detailed discussion would doubtless 
have received a different character had 
the final touches been given to the work. 
With Congreve, square brackets do not 
necessarily imply an un-Aristotelian ori- 
gin. Still. it is all but inconceivable, if 
the connexion intended was that assumed 
by Congreve, that Aristotle himself should 
have spoilt it by the inserted passage. 
Apart from the connexion, the whole pas- 
sage does not look un-Aristotelian. For, 
though we cannot stop to prove this here, 
of all Broughton’s objections to the genu- 
ineness of c. 13 the only valid one‘is that 
mentioned in 7. (876, 879), which taken 
by itself is far from decisive; while the 
genuineness of the passage is supported 
by the reference back to it embedded in 
the context of c. 15 § 7, 1334 b6f.; cp. 
n. (931). SUSEM. (881) 

28 ἐκ] It follows from what has been 
said: cp. #7. on 1254 a 31. 

τὰ μὲν = ἐκ τίνων καὶ ποίων δεῖ συνεστάναι 
τὴν μέλλουσαν ἔσεσθαι πόλιν μακαρίαν = 
χρῆσις ἀρετῆς ἁπλῶς καὶ τἀγαθὰ ἁπλῶς. 
To this is opposed the work of the legis- 
lator as in I. ro. 1, 1258 a 21 ff, 11. 5. 8, 
1263 a 39, 11 ὃ 15, 1273 Ὁ 21. The drift 
of §§ g, 10, seems to be this. Of the two 
requisites, the one, χορηγία, is due to For- 
tune: the other, ἀρετή, is the legislator’s 
task (σκεπτέον). Cp. 1333 ἃ 4 πραγμα- 
τευτέον, viz. by education. ‘Wisdom 
cannot create materials; they are the 
gifts of nature or of chance.’ 

§ 9 29 εὐχόμεθα] Another of the 
passages cited 7. (128). SUSEM. (883) 

30 τὴν τῆς πόλεως σύστασιν] ‘The 


structure of the state=the state we are 
constructing, or are to construct. We 
pray it may be fortunate enough to secure 
the goods at Fortune’s disposal. The 
relative clause is the object of κατατυχεῖν. 

κυρίαν γὰρ] For here we acknow- 
ledge that Fortune is supreme. Comp. 
c. 1§ 10, 1323b 27 f., 22. (707, 795, 871); 
Zeller? of. ς. τι. ii. p. 333. SUSEM. (882) 

32 ἐπιστήμης καὶ προαιρέσεως] ‘The 
presence of virtue in the state is not then 
a matter of fortune, but of knowledge and 
purpose (will), the two conditions of all 
right action, the εἰδὼς and προαιρούμενος 
of M. Eth. τι. 4. 3, 1105 a 30 f. (Con- 
greve). On them depend virtue or vice, 
goodness or badness of character. See 
further Mic. Eth. 111. cc. 1—5, dealing 
with the intellect and moral action; also 
nm, (121) on I. 13. 12. SUSEM. (884) 

34 ἡμῖν δὲ πάντες] Here still more 
clearly than at c. 9 ὃ 7, 1329 a 19, it is 
laid down that all the citizens of the best 
state have perfectly equal rights. Cp. 2. 
(816, 817); ΠΙ. c. 1 88 9, 10, c. 13 § 12, 
nn. (440, 599). SUSEM. (885) 

810 35 πῶς ἀνὴρ γίνεται σπουδαῖος] 
By this term Aristotle denotes only the 
man of developed and matured virtue and 
excellence. See III. 3. 3, 7. (470), and 
n. (112) on I. 13. 6: further Mic. Eth. νι. 
I. 7, 1139 ἃ 15, 2 ὃ 6, 1139 b 12 f. 
Comp. Walter of. ¢. p. 283 ff. In what 
sense the words εἰ πάντας ἐνδέχεται om. 
εἶναι μὴ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δὲ τῶν πολιτῶν are 
to be taken is clear from Ill. c. 11 88 2— 
4, 1281 a 42 ff., esp. Ὁ 4 f. πολλῶν γὰρ 
ὄντων ἕκαστον μόριον ἔχειν ἀρετῆς καὶ 
φρονήσεως καὶ γίνεσθαι συνελθόντων ὥσπερ 
ἕνα ἄνθρωπον, 2. (565 Ὁ): c. 13 88 3, 4, 
1283 a 37 ff. See further Iv(vi1). c. 1 


34—2 
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36 νεται σπουδαῖος. 


καὶ γὰρ εἰ πάντας ἐνδέχεται σπουδαίους (XII) 
he Ἂς > Ψ δὲ A 7" . Ἐ # 
εἶναι, μὴ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δὲ τῶν πολιτῶν, οὕτως αἱρετώτερον" 
ἀκολουθεῖ γὰρ τῷ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον καὶ τὸ πάντας. 
§11 ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀγαθοί γε καὶ σπουδαῖοι γίνονται διὰ τριῶν. τὰ α 
40 τρία δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστι φύσις ἔθος λόγος. καὶ γὰρ φῦναι δεῖ πρώ- 
tov οἷον ἄνθρωπον ἀλλὰ μὴ τῶν ἄλλων τι Lowy, εἶτα καὶ (p.18) 
᾿ Ν a \ \ γ᾽ μὰ Ν OX Ψ 
ποιόν τινα τὸ σῶμα καὶ τὴν ψυχήν. ἔνια δὲ οὐδὲν ὄφελος 
1332b φῦναι" τὰ γὰρ ἔθη μεταβάλλειν ποιεῖ: ἔνια γάρ ἐστι διὰ 
a , > f Ν a > a > Ἂς X\ a 
τῆς φύσεως ἐπαμφοτερίζοντα διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον 


812 καὶ τὸ βέλτιον. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἀλλα τῶν ζῴων μάλιστα μὲν 7 
τῇ φύσει ty, μικρὰ δ᾽ ἔνια καὶ τοῖς ἔθεσιν, ἄνθρωπος δὲ 
5. καὶ λόγῳ. μόνον γὰρ ἔχει λόγον' ὥστε δεῖ ταῦτα συμφω- 


41 εἶτα P® (later hand) and Lambin, οὕτω II? Ar.Susem.? in the text and P5 
(1st hand) || 42 6¢T, τε II Ar. Bk. 

1332 Ὁ 1 μεταβαλεῖν II? Bk. || ἔνια...3 βέλτιον observed to be defective by Con- 
ring || γάρ] δέ ?Schneider || ἐστι διὰ] ἐστιν ἴδια Koraes || [διὰ] Gottling, βίᾳ 
Lindau, against the sense || 2 φύσεως <xal> inthe margin || <d didyerar> διὰ 
?Susem., <d> διὰ and <péwe> ἐπὶ Schmidt, ἐθῶν -- δὲ μεταβαλλόμενα Ξ- ὃ Conring, 
ἐθῶν * * or else [διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν] Thurot || δὲ is added after διὰ by Alb. and Thomas 
Ι 3 βέλτιον <dyovrau> Schneider (who also brackets b1 ἐστι), βέλτιον <dydueva> 
Welldon who also reads 2 διὰ <6é> τῶν ἐθῶν || § ὥστε...6 ἀλλήλοις transposed by 
Bocker to precede 3 τὰ μὲν οὖν : see Zutrod. p. 89. Susem. had observed that in its 
traditional place this clause is plainly inconsistent with 6 πολλὰ γὰρ... βέλτιον || 5 


μόνος Spengel (solus Ar.), perhaps right 


§§ 11, 12 2. (708), VIII(V). 9. 12, 1310 
a 18 f. 2. (1642). SUSEM. (886) As here 
the virtue of the whole state is unequally 
diffused through the citizens (as was doubt- 
less the case in the existing democracies), 
so (II. §. 27) we find unequal distribution 
of happiness discussed. For the antithesis 
πάντες )( ws ἕκαστος, see 11. 3. 2, 1261 
b 26 2. Add to the instances vili(v). 
8. 3, 1307 Ὁ 35 ff. 

39 ἀλλὰμὴν...40 Adyos] Thisisrepeated 
c. 15 § 7, 1334 Ὁ 6 f., 2. (931). Comp. 
ΜΝ. Eth. X. 9.6, 1179 b 20 f., γίνεσθαι δ᾽ 
ἀγαθοὺς οἴονται of μὲν φύσει of δ᾽ ἔθει of 
δὲ διδαχῇ. As in that passage λόγος, 
reason, is replaced by διδαχή, instruction, 
so in B. 11. 5. τό, 1263 Ὁ 39, it is replaced 
by φιλοσοφία, culture. Comp. also 11. 8. 
24, 1269 a 20: the coercive force of law 
is due to custom and involves time. 
SusEM. (887) 

41 εἶτα kal...42 ψυχήν] For slaves 
by birth are still men, though incapable 
of real human excellence 1. 5. 8, 1254 
b 16 ff., 1.13.2 f., 1259 Ὁ 22—28. In Mic. 
Eth. vi. 13, 1144 b 1 ff., Aristotle treats 


of these good or bad natural dispositions, 
or qualities (ai φυσικαὶ ἕξεις), as the neces- 
sary conditions for the future growth of 
the real moral and intellectual qualities 
or aptitudes (ἕξεις), which correspond to 
them, Comp. z. (1043), ie. Exc, 111. on 
B. v(vii1). SUSEM. (888) 

42 ἔἕνια is subject to φῦναι, but in the 
next line it must be the object governed 
by μεταβάλλειν. 

811 1332 Ὁ 1 ἔνια ydp...3 βέλτιον] 
That there is some flaw in this sentence 
will hardly be disputed. Aretinus trans- 
lates well enough to show the meaning, 
‘nam aliqua per naturam ad utrumque 
apta per mores ad peius vel melius con- 
vertuntur’; but in this he can scarcely 
have followed any manuscript. SUSEM. 

812 3 τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα κτλ] In form 
this sentence recalls Zefa. 1. 1. 3, 980 
b25—28, M. Z£.vul. 12.7,1162a 10---22. 

4 μικρὰ is accus., ἔνια nominative. The 
gender of μόνον isa parallel to τελεωθέν and 
χωρισθέν, 1. 2.15, 1253 a 32 ἴ, 

5 δεῖ ταῦτα συμφωνεῖν] Habit should 
cooperate with natural endowment. This 


IV(VII). 14. 1] 1332 a 36—1332 Ὁ 15. 533 


νεῖν ἀλλήλοις. «τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα τῶν ζῴων μάλιστα μὲν TH PUoEL> (XII) 
“ «ζῇ, μικρὰ δ᾽ ἔνια καὶ τοῖς ἔθεσιν, ἄνθρωπος δὲ καὶ λόγῳ" μόνον» 
«γὰρ ἔχει λόγον"» πολλὰ γὰρ παρὰ τοὺς ἐθισμοὺς καὶ τὴν φύσιν 
7 πράττουσι διὰ τὸν λόγον, ἐὰν πεισθῶσιν ἄλλως ἔχειν βέλτιον. 
$13 \ X , ‘ 5 ὃ a \ ἔλλ, = 
§ τὴν μὲν τοίνυν φύσιν εἶναι δεῖ τοὺς μέλλον 
Tas εὐχειρώτους ἔσεσθαι τῷ νομοθέτῃ, διωρίσμεθα πρότερον" 
τοτὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ἔργον ἤδη παιδείας. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐθιζόμενοι 
μανθάνουσι, τὰ δ᾽ ἀκούοντες. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πᾶσα πολιτικὴ κοινωνία συνέστηκεν ἐξ ἀρχόν- 
των καὶ ἀρχομένων, τοῦτο ἤδη σκεπτέον, εἰ ἑτέρους εἶναι 
δεῖ τοὺς ἄρχοντας καὶ τοὺς ἀρχομένους ἢ τοὺς αὐτοὺς διὰ 
15 βίου: δῆλον γὰρ ὡς ἀκολουθεῖν δεήσει καὶ τὴν παιδείαν 
8 τοίνυν omitted and δὴ inserted after φύσιν by Μ' and P! (1st hand, supplied by 
p! in the margin): presumably τοίνυν and δὴ (defore φύσιν) were variants. In Bk.? 
φύσιν is omitted by mistake || τὸ ἐθιζόμενα II? || 13 ἤδη] εἶναι P} (1st hand), δὴ 
IF P§Bk. and P! (corr.), possibly right || érépovs-—14 τοὺς αὐτοὺς ΤΠ Ar. Bk. 
Susem.! in the text, rods αὐτοὺς---ἰ 4 ἑτέρους Susem.”? Madvig first suspected cor- 
ruption, but proposed ἀρχομένους, [ἢ] |] 15 τὴν omitted by P#SPV> 


“ 
οἰοὺυς 


14 XIII 


is a satisfactory sense; see however p. 89 
for Prof. Wilson’s view (radra=reason, 
habit, natural endowment: all three). 

§ 13 9 πρότερον] Inc. 7. SUSEM. (889) 

το τὰ μὲν γὰρ] By habituation (ἐθι- 
ζόμενοι) arises moral virtue, by instruction 
(ἀκούοντες) intellectual virtue, Vic. Eth. 11. 
1.1, 1103a 14 ff. These are the two sides 
of Education: MV. Z. 11. 1. 8, 1103 Ὁ 22 ff., 
X. 9. 8, 1179 b 29 ff. (Eaton). SUSEM. 
(890) 

Ir ἀκούοντες] Cp. VM. 2. Χ. 9. 7, 1179 
Ὁ 27 ov γὰρ ἂν ἀκούσειε λόγου. Apparently 
ἐθιζόμενοι.. ἀκούοντες corresponds to τῷ 
λόγῳ... τοῖς ἔθεσιν c. 15 ὃ 7, 1334 b 18. 

c. 14 The distinction between rulers 
and ruled ; whether absolute and life-long, 
or relative and temporary : 88 1—5. 

81 r2—16] Comp. m1. 4.8 2. (477) 
for the distinction in education. SUSEM. 
(891) 

13 f, Against the proposed transposi- 
tion (see Crit. x.) Dr Jackson argues in 
the following note: ‘Aristotle here con- 
trasts (a) the permanent assignment of 
the functions of ruling and being ruled, 
so that the man who rules never is ruled, 
the man who is ruled never rules, with (ὁ) 
the alternation of the functions of ruling 
and being ruled, so that at one time’ X 
rules, Y is ruled, at another Y rules, Ν is 
ruled. Now a priori the phrase τοὺς av- 
τοὺς εἶναι might be used to describe either 
of the contrasted systems: i.e. it might 


be said that, when the functions are 
permanently assigned, ‘‘ the same person 
always rules, the same person always is 
ruled”; or again it might be said that, 
when the functions alternate, ‘the same 
persons rule and are ruled.” But although 
the phrase might be used in either sense, 
plainly it should not be used simulta- 
neously in both senses. Susemihl how- 
ever, though he has altered the text in 
1332 Ὁ 13, 14, so that the phrase τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς εἶναι bears the éatter of the two 
meanings above distinguished, neverthe- 
less employs it in the former of those 
meanings in 1332 b 22. Thus the altera- 
tion creates an inconsistency. On the 
other hand, if the phrase is taken in doth 
places in the former of the two meanings, 
the unaltered text is consistent and intel- 
ligible.’ 

What Jackson calls an inconsistency 
Susemihl assumes to have been the cause 
of the alteration: ‘‘vitium inde ortum 
esse videtur, quod deinde pro τοὺς dpyov- 
tas καὶ τοὺς ἀρχομένους ἑτέρους εἷναι διὰ 
βίου potius dicitur ἀεὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς τοὺς 
μὲν ἄρχειν τοὺς 5° ἄρχεσθαι καθάπαξ (ν. 22 
54:) et pro τοὺς αὐτοὺς εἶναι accuratius πάν - 
τας 'ὁμοίως κοινωνεῖν τοῦ κατὰ μέρος ἄρχειν 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι (ν. “6 sq.)” Qu. crit. coll. 
Ρ. 412. Where the reasons on each side 
are so equally balanced, the traditional 
order in the text indicates no more than 
non liguet. 


25 povTas 


§ 4 δίκαιον. 
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82 κατὰ τὴν διαίρεσιν ταύτην. 


TIOAITIKON Η. 14. 


[IV(VIL). 14. 1 


εἰ μὲν τοίνυν εἴησαν τοσοῦτον (XIII) 


διαφέροντες ἅτεροι τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ τοὺς 
ρ 


ἥρωας ἡγούμεθα τῶν ἀνθρώπων διαφέρειν, εὐθὺς πρῶτον 
x A - % wy ¢ ΄ Ξ \ 
κατὰ τὸ σῶμα πολλὴν ἔχοντας ὑπερβολήν, εἶτα κατὰ 


20THY ψυχήν, ὥστε ἀναμφισβήτητον εἶναι καὶ φανερὰν τὴν 


ὑπεροχὴν τοῖς ἀρχομένοις 


τὴν τῶν ἀρχόντων, 


δῆλον ὅτι 


tI 2S: \ ? \ \ 5" ” τε " 
βέλτιον ἀεὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς τοὺς μὲν ἄρχειν τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχεσθαι 
88 καθάπαξ' ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐ ῥάδιον λαβεῖν οὐδὲ ἔστιν ὥσπερ ἐν 5 
Ἰνδοῖς φησι Σκύλαξ εἶναι τοὺς βασιλέας τοσοῦτον διαφέ- 


τῶν ἀρχομένων, 


φανερὸν 


ὅτι διὰ πολλὰς αἰτίας 


ἀναγκαῖον πάντας ὁμοίως κοινωνεῖν τοῦ κατὰ μέρος ἄρχειν 


\ ba 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι. 


Ἂ a © 4 
τό τε yap ἴσον * * ταὐτὸν τοῖς ὁμοίοις, καὶ 


χαλεπὸν μένειν τὴν πολιτείαν τὴν συνεστηκυῖαν παρὰ τὸ 


μετὰ γὰρ τῶν ἀρχομένων ὑπάρχουσι νεωτερίζειν 


30 βουλόμενοι πάντες οἱ κατὰ τὴν χώραν' τοσούτους τε εἶναι 


23 ὥσπερ] ὅπερ Reiz || 


26 κατὰ μέρος transposed to follow 27 ἄρχεσθαι 


? Schneider, [κατὰ μέρος] or 27 [καὶ ἄρχεσθαι), or else ἄρχεσθαι καὶ κατὰ μέρος 
ἄρχειν Spengel (the last the best suggestion) || 27 ἔσον -«-τῷ δικαιῷ Ξ- Thurot, ἴσον 


-«-καὶ τὸ δίκαιον -- Susem. from Diibner’s translation _ || 
transposed to follow 30 χώραν by Lambin and Thurot || 
re] δὲ ?Spengel 


his translation), Reiz, rightly || 


16 kard=in virtue of. Cp. κατὰ ταῦτα 
λέγεσθαι Meta. 1.6.3, ο87 Ὁ 9, Bonitzad loc. 
Eucken p. 43. This construction with dxo- 
λουθεῖν is less frequent than the dative. 
But cp. MV. Z. 11. 1. 8, 1103 Ὁ 23, κατὰ 
γὰρ Tas τούτων διαφορὰς ἀκολουθοῦσιν αἱ 
ἕξεις, VII. 9. ὅ, 1151 Ὁ 34, καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα 
ἠκολούθηκεν, Hist. Animal, VII. 2. 13, 
590 ἃ 16, ἀκολουθοῦσιν οἱ βίοι κατὰ ταύτας 
τὰς διαιρέσεις, a 18, 111. 9. 2, 517 ἃ 13 
(Ind. Ar. 26 a 36 has, what is rare, a 
double misprint, I' 2. 517 a 3). 

§2 εἰ μὲν τοίνυν κτλ] Comp. I. 5. 10, 
1284 b 34—36 with κι. (47). SUSEM. (892) 
Strikingly similar to Pl. Polzticus 301 Ὁ, Et 
νῦν δέ γε ὁπότε οὐκ ἔστι γιγνόμενος, ws δή 
φαμεν, ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι βασιλεὺς οἷος ἐν σμή- 
νεσιν ἐμφύεται, τό τε σῶμα καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
διαφέρων εἷς, δεῖ δὴ συνελθόντας ξυγγράμ- 
ματα γράφειν. 

22 βέλτιον del κτλὶ This has been 
affirmed 11. 2. 6, 1261 a 38. It is the 
basis of the argument for Absolute Mon- 
archy I1I. 13. 13. See 2. (601, 678). 

§3 Scylax of Caryanda in Caria was 
sent by Darius Hystaspis to explore the 
mouth of the Indus, Herod. tv. 44. We 
may conclude with certainty from this 
passage that he published an account of his 


29 νεωτερίζειν βουλόμενοι 
30 βουλομένων Vettori (in 


expedition in a book of travels. But the 
geographical work, which has come down 
to us bearing the name of Scylax, Περί- 
tous τῶν ἐντὸς τῶν ‘Hpaxdéous στηλῶν, is 
of much later date. SusEM. (893) 

Comp. Niebuhr in Pht. Museum 1. 
245. 
24 τοὺς βασιλέας κτλ] Cp. vi(Iv). 4. 
4, π. (1165). In Ethiopia the kings were 
chosen for their stature. SUSEM. (894) 

47 τό τε γὰρ ἴσον -- καὶ τὸ δίκαιον :»- 
ταὐτὸν] Where all the citizens are peers, 
equality is the same thing as justice. 
See 111. 9 §§ 1, 2. SusEM. (895) 

Equality=r6 κατὰ μέρος ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρ- 
χεσθαι, cp. 1261 30. From vili(v). 1. 
II—13, 1301 Ὁ 26ff., it is τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν 
ἴσον which is ἁπλώς δίκαιον, while it is 
τὸ ἀριθμῷ ἴσον which is ταὐτό. 

28 χαλεπὸν μένειν τὴν πολιτείαν. ...... 
32 ἐστίν] This passage condenses the 
results of the inquiry into the stability and 
instability of governments in B. vi1i(v) 
and vi(Iv), especially recognising the 
criterion of vIII(v). 9. 6, 1309 b 16 ff., 
and vi(Iv). 12. 1, 1296 Ὁ 14 ff. ὅπως 
κρεῖττον ἔσται τὸ βουλόμενον τὴν πολιτείαν. 
See 7. (1307). 


5385 
(XIII) 

᾿, ? a 4 ¥ a ed 3 5 i ᾿ 
τοὺς ἐν τῷ πολιτεύματι τὸ πλῆθος ὥστ᾽ εἶναι κρείττους τοῦ- (p. 119) 


των πάντων, ἕν τι ἐστί. ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅτι 
ὃ an \ Mv ὃ , a > 4 3 tg 
ye δεῖ τοὺς ἄρχοντας διαφέρειν τῶν ἀρχομένων, ἀναμφισβή- 
a 5 ay τὲ \ a t a f 
πῶς οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἔσται καὶ πῶς μεθέξουσι, δεῖ σκέψα- 


IV(VII). 14. 7] 1332 b 16—1333a 5. 


a 5 , 
τῶν ἀδυνάτων 


34 Τήτον. 

βϑδσθαι τὸν νομοθέτην. εἴρηται δὲ πρότερον περὶ αὐτοῦ. ἡ γὰρ 
+ 

φύσις δέδωκε τὴν διαίρεσιν, ποιήσασα [αὐτῷ] τῷ γένει 


ἊΝ \ a 
37 ταὐτὸ TO μὲν νεώτερον TO δὲ πρεσβύτερον, ὧν τοῖς μὲν ἄρ- 
΄ a 7 » > a "ἢ INN > 
χεσθαι πρέπει τοῖς δ᾽ ἄρχειν. ἀγανακτεῖ δὲ οὐδεὶς καθ 
bs , 3 / OA ig 5. , Ν' 
ἡλικίαν ἀρχόμενος, οὐδὲ νομίζει εἶναι κρείττων, ἄλλως τε 
a ᾿ξ 
4ο καὶ μέλλων ἀντιλαμβάνειν τὸν τοιοῦτον ἔρανον, ὅταν τύχῃ 
ἔστι μὲν ἄρα ὡς τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄρχειν 4 
ὥστε καὶ τὴν 


nm e La 4. γ᾽ 
86 τῆς ἱκνουμένης ἡλικίας. 
Ἂς rg £ ες \ . > 4 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι φατέον, ἔστε δὲ ὡς ἑτέρους. 
13338 παιδείαν ἔστιν ὡς τὴν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς ἑτέραν 
>= t Ἂ f- a Ν᾽ > a - 
εἶναι. τόν τε γὰρ μέλλοντα καλῶς ἄρχειν ἀρχθῆναί φασι 
δεῖν πρῶτον. ἔστι δὲ ἀρχή, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις εἴρη- 
4 ται λόγοις, ἣ μὲν τοῦ ἄρχοντος χάριν ἣ δὲ τοῦ ἀρχομένου. 
z *% * μ᾿ a os i \ 5 A 
δ᾽ τούτων δὲ τὴν μὲν δεσποτικὴν εἶναί φαμεν, τὴν δὲ τῶν 


31 τούτων after 32 πάντων PIP ΒΚ. |} 36 διαίρεσιν Ar., αἵρεσιν ΤΠ Bk., cp. 
1333.2 33 αὐτῷ inserted by Ald. Ὁ ΒΚ., αὐτῶ M® and I after τῷ, αὐτὸ P23-45 
SbV> Ls, τῶν αὐτῶν Bas.3, τὸ Spengel, omitted by P! Ar. || τῶν Ald. Ὁ | 
37 ταὐτὸν Bk., ravro M® and P? (1st hand, emended by corr.?), cosdem Ar., un- 
translated by William, omitted by Bas.? || τὸ---τὸ] roré—roré M*P! || 39 οὐδ᾽ 
εἰ νομίζει Sepulveda, οὐδ᾽ ef νομίζοι Koraes, not badly || 40 τὸν τοιοῦτον] τοῦτον 
τὸν II? P® Bk., perhaps right, ezsdene Ar. 

1333 a1 ἔστιν] ἔστι μὲν ΒΚ." 


(490). This is one of the few instances 
in which τε yap=etenim, as is allowed 
by Bonitz, who discusses the Aristotelian 
usage of re γὰρ generally in the paper 
just cited p. 672 ff., esp. p. 680. SusEM. 
(898) . 

English readers may consult Shilleto’s 
critical note to Dem. De Falsa Leg. § 176. 
He cites Herod. Iv. 167, Aristoph. Pax 
402, Ar. ἠδέ. Il. 7. 11, 1408 b 17, and 
Il. 11. 7, 1412 Ὁ g, and further illustrates 
the similar usage of οὔτε γάρ. 


§ 5 35 εἴρηται δὲ πρότερον] c. 9 §§ 
4-6: see 2. (812). SUSEM. (896) 

4. ἱκνουμένης = προσηκούσης Bon. ἤιε. 
adr.s.v. Found with ὥρα Probl. XX. 14, 
924 Ὁ 14; with ἕξις, ἐπιστήμη Pol. ντ(ιν). 
I. 2, 1288 Ὁ τό. 

Education to be in one sense the same 
for all; in another sense a different edu- 
cation for rulers and ruled : §§ 6—8. 

8 6 1333 41 ἔστιν ὡς κτλὶ The 
education is the same and yet different 
in so far as it has two different sides; it 


trains the governed to obey well, but only 
in so far as this would seem to teach 
them how to govern well in the future: 
thus so far it really teaches the future 
governors. Comp. Bonitz in Zcitsch. Δ 
d. ostr, Gymn. Xvill. 1867, Ρ. 680 f. 
SusEM. (897) : 

2 τόν τε yap] With this whole pas- 


sage comp. III. 4. 10—I4, 1277 ἃ 25 


3 ἐν Tots πρώτοις εἴρηται λόγοις] 1.6. 
UI. 6 88 6—10, 1278 Ὁ 30 ff. It is note- 
worthy that reference is only made to this 
passage, and not to the much more 
similar one quoted in 7. (898). However, 
some such reference may have been lost, 
where the following context is defective. 
See nu. (goo); also x. (002). SusEM. 
(899) 


10 


§8 


15 


§9 
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ἐλευθέρων. * τ διαφέρει δ᾽ ἔνια τῶν ἐπιταττομένων ov τοῖς ἔρ- 5 
yous ἀλλὰ τῷ τίνος ἕνεκα. διὸ πολλὰ τῶν εἶναι δοκούντων δια- 
κονικῶν ἔργων καὶ τῶν νέων τοῖς ἐλευθέροις καλὸν διακο- 
ΩΣ \ AY Α. ΩΣ \ εἶ Ν Ἵν ἡ Ὁ δ 
νεῖν: πρὸς γὰρ τὸ καλὸν καὶ τὸ μὴ καλὸν οὐχ οὕτως δια- 
,ὔ e t > Lg Ν : > fel »' \ “ 
φέρουσιν αἱ πράξεις καθ᾿ αὑτὰς ὡς ἐν τῷ τέλει καὶ τῷ 
ψ 4 ᾽ \ \ a \ " N > ἃ 
τίνος ἕνεκεν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πολιτικοῦ Kal ἄρχοντος THY αὐτὴν 
> A ἦν. a τ a > , > ὃ ᾿ Ν δ᾽ ἃ. τς 
ἀρετὴν εἶναί φαμεν καὶ τοῦ ἀρίστου ἀνδρός, τὸν αὐτὸν 
ἀρχόμενόν τε δεῖν γίνεσθαι πρότερον καὶ ἄρχοντα ὕστερον, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη τῷ νομοθέτῃ πραγματευτέον, ὅπως ἄνδρες ἀγα- 
θοὶ γίνωνται, καὶ διὰ τίνων ἐπιτηδευμάτων, τὸ 


\ , 
καὶ Tb 


(XII) 


τέλος τῆς ἀρίστης ζωῆς. 


διήρηται δὲ δύο μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἔχει λόγον καθ᾽ 
€ , Ν ? ? wv δὲ > [4 Ἑ iA 5 τ , i 
αὑτό, τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει μὲν καθ᾽ αὑτό, λόγῳ δ᾽ ὑπακούειν δυνά- 


6 + - διαφέρει Conring, cp. B. 111. 6. 41277a 29—b 30, and see Comm. 2. (000) ἢ 
II πολιτικοῦ Rassow, πολιτεία Μ', πολίτου Τ' P!°]I? Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text, 


πολίτου <dplarov> Spengel || 
erasure P4, δεῖ P2>SP VP || 


αὐτὴν omitted by P4®Ce*(?) || 
14 πῶς Schneider, πῶς <dvy> ?Koraes || 


13 δεῖν over an 
15 γίγνωνται 


P3-4-5 Sb Vb Ald. Bk.}, γίγνονται P*, γίγνοιντο ὃ Koraes 


§7 6 &evdépwy* *] The passage which 
is wanting here, must have stated that 
in the government of the best state only 
the latter kind of rule can bein question, 
and that the power of ruling over slaves 
is not such as can only be learnt by pre- 
vious corresponding service ; on the con- 
trary, the service of a slave is unworthy 
of a free man, and ought not to be learnt 
at all by the young sons of our citizens. 
Compare the discussion 111. 4 §§ 11—14, 
which is analogous in other respects too, 
and where § 13, like § 7 here, contains a 
limiting clause :—‘‘ except sometimes of 
necessity and for their own use,” 1277 b 
5 ff. SusEM. (900) 

6 διαφέρει 8’...... 11 τίνος ἕνεκεν] See 
v(vii1), 2. 6, 1337 Ὁ 17 ff. with 2. (983). 
SusEM. (901) The end redeems and 
ennobles apparently menial offices, as 
for a soldier to groom his own horse. 

§ 8 If the good officer, who has learnt 
to command by obeying, is also the good 
man, how are we to train up good 
men? By this section we are brought 
back to 1332 a 36. But the last clause 
τί τὸ τέλος THs ἀρίστης ζωῆς carries us 
back further, to 1332 a 7 or the begin- 
ning of c. 13, 1331 b 24 ff. How tor- 
tuous the course of the discussion is, 
may be seen from the fact that after the 
Unity of Education we take its two main 
branches, moral and intellectual Educa- 


tion; next criticise Sparta; then after 
much repetition arrive ata similar halting 
place to the present, 1334 Ὁ 5, πώς δὲ 
καὶ διὰ τίνων ἔσται, τοῦτο δὴ θεωρητέον. 

12 φαμεν] The present may well 
stand here also (see 7. 804, 831, 872) in 
the sense of a past tense: if so there is 
certainly a reference to 11. 4§5. Comp. 
n. (471). SUSEM. (902) 

14 TOUT ἀν εἴη....... τό ζωῆς] Thevirtues 
which must be learnt by obedience are 
however only the moral virtues, not the 
intellectual ones, as in the case of φρό- 
ynots has been clearly proved in 111. 4. 
17. The question now to be considered 
is which of the two rank the higher; in 
other words—is development of character 
or of intellect the highest aim in educa- 
tion? Aristotle decides in favour of the 
latter. Cf. also v(vimt), 2. 1 7. (977), 
also 2. (1024) and Exc. I. to B, v(viII). 
Also Introd. Ὁ. 48, p. 50 ff. SUSEM. 
(903) 

Principle regulating the subordination 
of the semi-rational soul, the seat of moral 
virtue, to the properly rational soul, the 
seat of intellectual excellence: §§ g—14. 
Application of this to the criticism of states 
(Like Sparta) which make success in war 
the goal of education : §§ 15—22. 

§9 17 διήρηται δὲ κτλ] See 7. (40) 
ont. 5.6. SuSsEM. (904) 
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μενον. dv φαμεν τὰς ἀρετὰς εἶναι καθ᾽ ἃς ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς λέγε- (XIII) 
3 a - 
20 Tat πώς. τούτων δ᾽ ἐν ποτέρῳ μᾶλλον τὸ τέλος, τοῖς μὲν οὕτως 
810 διαιροῦσιν ὡς ἡμεῖς φαμεν οὐκ ἄδηλον πῶς λεκτέον. ἀεὶ γὰρ τὸ 
χεῖρον τοῦ βελτίονός ἐστιν ἕνεκεν, καὶ τοῦτο φανερὸν ὁμοίως ἔν (p. 120) 
τε τοῖς κατὰ τέχνην καὶ τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν βέλτιον δὲ τὸ λόγον 
wv la lal 
ἔχον. [διήρηταί τε διχῇ, καθ᾽ ὅνπερ εἰώθαμεν τρόπον διαι-Ἰ 
a a 
25 pelv' ὃ μὲν γὰρ πρακτικός ἐστὶ λόγος ὃ δὲ θεωρητικός. 
81 ὡσαύτως οὖν ἀνάγκη καὶ τοῦτο τὸ μέρος διῃρῆσθαι δηλον- 
lf fol a 
ὁτι.] καὶ τὰς πράξεις δ᾽ ἀνάλογον ἐροῦμεν ἔχειν, καὶ δεῖ τὰς 
τοῦ φύσει βελτίονος αἱρετωτέρας εἶναι τοῖς δυναμένοις τυγ- 
29 χάνειν ἢ πασῶν ἢ τοῖν δυοῖν᾽ αἰεὶ γὰρ ἑκάστῳ τοῦθ᾽ aipe- 
812 τώτατον οὗ τυχεῖν ἔστιν ἀκροτάτου. διήρηται δὲ καὶ πᾶς ὁ 8 
31 βίος εἰς ἀσχολίαν καὶ εἰς σχολὴν καὶ πόλεμον καὶ εἰρή- 
νην, καὶ τῶν πρακτῶν τὰ μὲν εἰς τὰ ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρή- 
ἂν X\ 3. Ν ᾿ \ A ed εἶ τ \ 
gisouma τὰ δὲ εἰς τὰ καλά. περὶ ὧν ἀνάγκη τὴν αὐτὴν 
αἵρεσιν εἶναι καὶ τοῖς τῆς ψυχῆς μέρεσι καὶ ταῖς πράξε- 
20 πότερα Μ', gua William || 24 [διήρηται....7 δηλονότι] Susem. || τε] δὲ Γ΄ || 
διχῇ <6 λόγος: Reiz, following Lambin’s translation || 26 οὖν] δ᾽ P! || καὶ τοῦτο 
τὸ μέρος after διῃρῆσθαι PIII? Bk. || δῆλον ὅτι Bk., omitted by Ald. W®, while Ar. 
translates it after πράξεις : δῆλον <6’> ὅτι Sylburg, <xal> δῆλον ὅτι Spengel. Both 
Sylburg and Spengel omit 27 δὲ, which neither William nor Ar. translates || 29 ἢ 
πασῶν ἢ --τῶὧν:- τοῖν δυοῖν Ed. Miiller (Gesch. der Kunsttheorie τι. p. 370), ἢ πασῶν ἢ 
τῶν δυοῖν Lindau, [ἢ] πασῶν ἢ τοῖν δυοῖν Ridgeway, [ἢ] πασῶν [ἣ τοῖν δυοῖν] or else 
[ἢ πασῶν ἢ] «τῶν: τοῖν δυοῖν Susem.: Schmidt however conjectures that wy dy 


βούλωνται has been dropped after δυοῖν || 31 [καὶ] πόλεμον Reiz || 32 [els τὰ] and 
33 [els τὰ] Bonitz πω. Ar. 42b 26 ff., 632 a 29 f.: see however Vahlen Zéschr. Κὶ d. 


ostr. Gym. 1872 p. 540 || 


§10 24 διήρηται)] Sc. τὸ λόγον ἔχον. 
The passage in brackets as far as 26 δηλον- 
ὅτι is in itself thoroughly Aristotelian, see 
n. (40); and it would be quite appropriate 
toraise herethe further questions: In regard 
to Reason itself, is it the theoretical or 
the practical side that occupies the higher 
place? Is it the intellectual develop- 
ment of the former, or rather the culti- 
vation of practical and political insight, 
which is the chief and final aim of Edu- 
cation? Yet these questions are not raised 
anywhere in the context and so the pas- 
sage serves no useful purpose. What is 
worse, it interrupts the connexion in the 
most confusing manner : it must therefore 
be pronounced an interpolation by an 
alien hand. SUSEM. (905) 

811 27 καὶ τὰς πράξεις] Cp. 7. 
(712, 7175 731) 736) 743) 00 c. 2 § 1, § 6, 
c. 3 §1, § 3,§ 8. SUSEM. (906) 


33 [περὶ] and 34 διαίρεσιν Schneider, wrongly 


29 τοῖν δυοῖν] The relation is ex- 
pressed 1331 Ὁ 29, Τὰς πρὸς τὸ τέλος φε- 
ρούσας πράξεις. 

30 οὗ τυχεῖν ἔστιν ἀκροτάτου) The 
highest within his reach, how determined 
is not explained. Cp. 1. 1. 1. 

8 12 30 διήρηται δὲ] Aseg. 1. 5. 
10, 1254 Ὁ 31. There is an echo of this 
division in Plut. De lb. educand. c. 13, 
96 C πᾶς ὁ βίος ἡμῶν els ἄνεσιν καὶ σπουδὴν 
διήρηται (Newman). 

32 τῶν πρακτῶν] Cp. 1332 a 10. 
With χρήσιμα comp. the utilitarian con- 
ception of a civic virtue as in Plato’s 
Phaedo, Protag., Republic and Mr Archer 
Hind’s Phaedo, Appendix I. 

818 34 αἵρεσιν] The correlation of 
αἱρετώτατον a 28; 50 a 41, τὰς τῶν mpay- 
μάτων alpéoers=the choice of one action 
in preference to another. The estimate 
of value is the ground of preference. At 
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35 0lv αὐτῶν, πόλεμον μὲν εἰρήνης χάριν, ἀσχολίαν δὲ oyo- (XIII) 
λῆς, τὰ 8 ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρήσιμα τῶν καλῶν ἕνεκεν. 
πρὸς πάντα μὲν τοίνυν τῷ πολιτικῷ' βλέποντι νομοθετητέον, 9 
καὶ κατὰ τὰ μέρη τῆς ψυγῆς κατὰ τὰς πράξεις 

μᾶλλον δὲ πρὸς τὰ βελτίω καὶ τὰ τέλη. τὸν 

4“ο αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ περὶ τοὺς βίους καὶ τὰς τῶν πραγμά- 


\ 
καὶ 
814 αὐτῶν, 


των αἱρέσεις" δεῖ μὲν γὰρ ἀσχολεῖν δύνασθαι καὶ πο- 
1333 λεμεῖν, μᾶλλον δ᾽ εἰρήνην ἄγειν καὶ σχολάξειν, καὶ τά- 


a \ AY , δ t N \ Ν tal 
vaykaia καὶ τὰ χρήσιμα [δὲ] πράττειν, τὰ δὲ καλὰ δεῖ 
μᾶχλον. ὥστε πρὸς τούτους τοὺς σκοποὺς καὶ παῖδας ἔτι 
«ὄντας παιδευτέον καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἡλικίας, ὅσαι δέονται παι- 

§ 16 δείας. ot δὲ νῦν ἄριστα δοκοῦντες πολιτεύεσθαι τῶν ‘EX- 10 
ὁλήνων, καὶ τῶν νομοθετῶν ταύτας καταστήσαντες τὰς 
πολιτείας, οὔτε πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον τέλος φαίνονται συντάξαν- 
τες τὰ περὶ τὰς πολιτείας οὔτε πρὸς πάσας τὰς ἀρετὰς 
\ / \ \ ΄ > AY “ 4 
τοὺς νόμους Kal τὴν παιδείαν, ἀλλὰ φορτικῶς ἀπέκλιναν 
lo πρὸς τὰς χρησίμους εἶναι δοκούσας καὶ πλεονεκτικωτέρας. 
810 παραπλησίως δὲ τούτοις καὶ τῶν ὕστερόν τινες γραψάντων 


ς 
οι 


40 πρακτῶν ?Susem. cp.a32. Vet πραγμάτων gives a suitable sense || 41 αἱ- 
ρέσεις Koraes (cp. a 34), διαιρέσεις (80 αἱρέσεις P4) ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text { 
μὲν omitted by I’ P®, hence [μὲν] Susem.? 

1333 Ὁ 2 δὲ before πράττειν added by II? Bk., before καὶ P®, δεῖ ?Stahr_ || 
τιον TI? P®Bk., possibly right, βέλτιον <xal τὸ:- ὃ Schneider || 
by It 


7 per- 


8 πάσας omitted 


a later time αἱρεῖσθαι, φεύγειν are tech- 
nical Stoic terms, e.g. D. L. VII. 105. 

35 πόλεμον] sc. αἱρετὸν εἶναι or al- 
ρεῖσθαι δεῖ. 

ἀσχολίαν δὲ σχολῆ!:] Comp. Δ. 5. 
x. 7. 6, 1177 ἃ 4 ff., Plato Laws 1. 628 D 
(Eaton), and with the former passage 71. 
(921) below. SusEM. (907) 

37 βλέποντι] Goes with πρὸς πάντα: 
an instance of hyperbaton. 

39 τέλη] Plural as in § 14 b 3 σκοπούς. 

8 14 1333 Ὁ τ μᾶλλον δ᾽ εἰρήνην 
ἄγειν] Cp. again Plato Laws 1. 628 D, 
ὡσαύτως τις οὔτ᾽ ἄν ποτε πολιτικὸς γένοιτ᾽ 
ὀρθῶς πρὸς τὰ ἔξωθεν πολεμικὰ ἀποβλέπων 
μόνον ἢ πρῶτον, οὔτ᾽ ἂν νομοθέτης ἀκριβής, 
εἰ μὴ χάριν εἰρήνης τὰ πολέμου νομοθετοῖ 
μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν πολεμικῶν ἕνεκα τὰ τῆς εἰ- 
ρήνης (Eaton). 5υ5ΕΜ. (908) 

4 τὰς ἄλλας ἡλικίας] What these 
are, is plain from 1260 Ὁ 15 f., 1277 a τό 
—2o. See further 2. (1024) on V(VIII). 


« 4, 1339 ἃ 29 f. 
ὴ $1 5 ot δὲ νῦν] Cp. 11. 1. 1, 71. 


(128 b). SusEM. (909) The plural 
notwithstanding, it would seem as if 
Sparta and Lycurgus alone were meant. 

ἡ οὔτε πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον] A familiar 
criticism. Cp. II. 9. 34 7. (344 ff.), IV 
(VII). 2. 9 7. (719), V(VIII). 4 88 I—7, 2. 
(1005). SUSEM. (910) Add. Isocr. 
Iv. (Panegyric) 187, 188, 228 (Newman). 
With συντάξαντες comp. 1324 Ὁ 8, and 
1271 b 2 (ctvrags). 

9 φορτικῶς] In a purely utilitarian, 
almost mercenary spirit. 

§16 11 kal τῶν ὕστερόν τινες yp.] 
Comp. vi(tv). 1 § 3 with 2. (1123) and 
Introd. p.20 2.1. Here we again clearly 
perceive how slight is our knowledge of 
such political literature before Aristotle. 
It is highly probable that among the 
writers here alluded to were those too 
who were the first to set up the theory of 
a mixed constitution, see II. 6. 17, 77. 
(219—221) and B. 11. Exc. 1. p. 449, 
since it was in the Spartan and Cretan 
constitutions that they found the realiza- 
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ἀπεφήναντο τὴν αὐτὴν δόξαν: ἐπαινοῦντες γὰρ τὴν Aaxe- (XIII) 
δαιμονίων πολιτείαν ἄγανται τοῦ νομοθέτου τὸν σκοπόν, ὅτι (p. 121) 
πάντα πρὸς τὸ κρατεῖν καὶ πρὸς πόλεμον ἐνομοθέτησεν. au 
13 καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον ἐστὶν εὐέλεγκτα καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις ἐξε- 
βϑιτλήλεγκται νῦν. ὥσπερ γὰρ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἀνθρώπων ξη- 


λοῦσι τὸ πολλῶν δεσπόζειν, ὅτι πολλὴ χορηγία γίνεται 
14 ἐνόμοθέτησαν ΤΜ' || 16 νῦν omitted by I}, [νῦν] Susem.!  ἑἕητοῦσι 
Camot Bk.?, certainly right || 17 τὸ] τῶν Πὸ ΡΥ ΒΚ. || πολλῆ ΓΜ" || γίνονται 


TMs, γίγνεται TI? P® Bk 


tion of their ideal, 1265 Ὁ 33 with z. 
(219). Thimbron, or Thibron, according 
to another reading, is quite unknown to 
us. There can scarcely be a doubt that 
Aristotle was also thinking of the work 
on the Lacedaemonian constitution which 
bears the name of Xenophon. At any 
rate its author, I. 1. f., makes the happi- 
ness which the Lacedaemonian citizens 
attained by obeying the Laws of Lycurgus 
consist chiefly in the fact that, in spite of 
their small number, they had proved 
themselves the most powerful and cele- 
brated state in Greece; and Aristotle’s 
next remarks sound exactly like a po- 
lemic against the opening words of this 
little work: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐννοήσας ποτὲ ws ἡ 
Σπάρτη τῶν ὀλιγανθρωποτάτων πόλεων 
οὖσα δυνατωτάτη τε καὶ ὀνομαστοτάτη ἐν τῇ 
Ἑλλάδι ἐφάνη, ἐθαύμασα ὅτῳ ποτὲ τρόπῳ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐγένετο" ἐπεὶ μέντοι κατενόησα τὰ 
ἐπιτηδεύματα τῶν Σπαρτιατῶν, οὐκέτι ἐθαύ- 
μαζον. The suggestion would therefore 
be natural enough that Thimbron, and 
not Xenophon, was the real author; but 
the true authorship of Xenophon has 
been lately demonstrated with such cer- 
tainty by Naumann De Xenophontis libro 
gui Λακεδαιμονίων Πολιτεία inscribitur 
(Berlin 1876) that it is scarcely possible 
to adduce any tenable argument against 
it. Oncken’s suggestion, too, of. ¢. II. p. 
179, that Xenophon wrote it under the 
assumed name of Thimbron, is just as 
unsatisfactory as that of v. Leutsch (PAz- 
lologus XXXII1. p. 97) that he wrote the 
first part of the He//enica under the name 
of Cratippus. Both these hypotheses 
themselves depend on an hypothesis, the 
falsity of which has been demonstrated 
by Nitsche (after Morus) ina dissertation 
Ueber die Abfassung von X. Hellenika 
(Berlin 1871) p. 42 ff. This is the hypo- 
thesis, unquestionably dating from ancient 
times, that, according to his own statement, 
Hell. wt. τ, 2, Xenophon published his 
nabasis under the name of Themisto- 


genes of Syracuse. But the right inter- 
pretation of the passage in question is 
that Themistogenes also wrote an Ana- 
basis, to which Xenophon refers because 
his own was not written at the time. 
Moreover there is no ground for the sup- 
position that Xenophon ever published 
any of his works under an assumed name. 
Thimbron or Thibron is a well-known 
Laconian name, and the one alluded to 
here by Aristotle was doubtless a La- 
conian by birth, and this may have been 
the reason why Aristotle cites him by 
name, without mentioning Xenophon. 
SusEM. (911) ; 

v. Wilamowitz identifies the author 
Thimbron with the Spartan who com- 
manded in Asia Minor 399 B.C. (Xen. 
Anab. Vil. 6. 1, 8. 24, Hell. U1. 1. 4, IV. 
8. 17). His words are; ‘Next there 
appeared on the scene a champion of 
Oligarchy, Thibron, an ambiguous cha- 
racter and incompetent official, but one 
of the ruling caste: he wrote in glorifi- 
cation of Lycurgus. Well might Agesi- 
laos request his literary agent, Xenophon, 
to draw up a new version of the story” 
of Sparta, ‘just as he had entrusted him 
with the task of justifying before public 
opinion the period from 404 to 388.... 
The foundation for the common traditional 
view of Sparta was laid in the half cen- 
tury 403—350: its author was probably 
Dieuchidas of Megara” (Homerische Un- 
tersuchungen p. 273 f.). He conjectures 
in a note that possibly Plato’s strange 
authority for Sparta in the Zaws [Β. ul. 
esp. 683—693] was Thibron. 

I4 τὸ κρατεῖν] Conquest, ‘to win 
victory,’ as ὃ 19, Ὁ 30, 1271 b 3. We 
find ourselves in the midst of a discus- 
sion similar to that of c. 2 § 8 ff. 

15 καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις ἐξελήλεγκται νῦν] 
Comp. 11. 9 ὃ 16 2. (308), § 34 2. (3.4.5); 
and 72. (9019).  SUSEM. (912) 

§17 17 πολλὴ χορηγία] Asin 11.9 § 35, 
γίνεσθαι τἀγαθὰ τὰ περιμάχητα δι’ ἀρετῆς. 
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τῶν εὐτυχημάτων, οὕτω Kai Θίμβρων ἀγάμενος φαίνεται (XII) 


τὸν τῶν Λακώνων νομοθέτην, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕκαστος τῶν 


20 γραφόντων περὶ «τῆς; πολιτείας αὐτῶν, ὅτι διὰ τὸ γεγυμνάσθαι 
Ν ‘ t n να ΜΞ , a € > \ 

818 πρὸς τοὺς κινδύνους πολλῶν ἦρχον᾽ καίτοι δῆλον ws ἐπειδὴ 12 

νῦν γε οὐκέτι ὑπάρχει τοῖς Λάκωσι τὸ ἄρχειν, οὐκ εὐδαί- 


μονες, οὐδ᾽ ὁ νομοθέτης ἀγαθός. 
νόμοις αὐτοῦ, 


μένοντες ἐν τοῖς 


ἔτι δὲ τοῦτο γελοῖον, εἰ 
Ν \ 2 "ἤ 
καὶ μηδενὸς ἐμποδίζοντος 


25 pos τὸ χρῆσθαι τοῖς νόμοις, ἀποβεβλήκασι τὸ ζῆν κα- 


8.19 


λώς. 


οὐκ ὀρθῶς δ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνουσιν οὐδὲ περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἣν 


δεῖ τιμῶντα φαίνεσθαι τὸν νομοθέτην᾽ τοῦ γὰρ δεσποτικῶς 
ἄρχειν ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρχὴ καλλίων καὶ μᾶλλον per 


ἀρετῆς. 


ἔτι δὲ οὐ διὰ τοῦτο δεῖ τὴν πόλιν εὐδαίμονα νομί- 


30 ζειν καὶ τὸν νομοθέτην ἐπαινεῖν, ὅτε κρατεῖν ἤσκησεν ἐπὶ 


μ᾿ a fe ν 
τὸ τῶν πέλας αρχεῖν. 


ταῦτα γὰρ μεγάλην ἔχει βλάβην. 


820 δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν τῷ δυναμένῳ τοῦτο πει- 
ρατέον διώκειν, ὅπως δύνηται τῆς οἰκείας πόλεως ἄρχειν᾽ 
ὅπερ ἐγκαλοῦσιν οἱ Λάκωνες Παυσανίᾳ τῷ βασιλεῖ, καί- 


35 


περ ἔχοντι τηλικαύτην τιμήν. 


ἢ \ \ ἍΝ t 
οὔτε δὴ πολιτικὸς τῶν τοιού- 


των νόμων καὶ λόγων οὐδεὶς οὔτε ὠφέλιμος οὔτε ἀληθὴς ἐστίν. 


18 θίβρων II? P? Ar. Bk. ἢ} 


omitted by P#¢SPV® L* ἢ 
|| ἴσχυσεν Τ P?, ἤσχυσεν M® || 
P4) καὶ νόμων II? PS Ar, (?) and Bk, 


18 OlpBpwv] See x. (gtr). 

19 τῶν ἀλλων] To Thimbron and 
Xenophon we saw cause to add Ephoros 
n. (219): and perhaps Critias. 

20 γεγυμνάσθαι) By the Agoge, the 
public training which constituted a Spar- 
tan citizen: see Schémann af. c. E. tr. p. 
255 ff. 7 

ὃ 18 21 δῆλον] That is, on their 
own premisses such eulogies are refuted. 
Aristotle fastens on the logical inconsis- 
tency of post hoc propter hoc. 

23—25] As Mr Newman observes, 
there were evidently two views current 
in Greece as to the cause of the decline 
in the Lacedaemonian state. (1) Many 
ascribed it to a departure from the laws 
of Lycurgus, e.g. Xen. De Rep. Lac. c. 
14, [Plut.] Zst. Zac. c. 42. (2) But 
Aristotle ascribes it to faults in them: 
cp. 1270 ἃ 19. Possibly Plutarch’s au- 
thority for the ‘Life of Agis’ adopted the 
first view, and was anxious to save the 


20 <rfjs> Schneider Bk.? 
21 ἐπειδή ye viv M®P! || 23 ἔστι δὲ Congreve, ἔστι yap Susem. || 


ll γεγυμνᾶσθαι M*P! | 
26 δὲ Ms, 


30 [κρατεῖν] Reiz, καρτερεῖν ? Congreve, perhaps rightly 
31 τὸ] τῷ Scaliger Bk.? || 


36 λόγων (omitted by 


credit of Lycurgus from Aristotle’s criti- 
cism in B. 11. and in the Polities. Thus 
Plutarch replies in effect that (a) Lycur- 
gus was not in fault, but Epitadeus and 
degenerate Spartans: (8) Lycurgus had 
nothing to do with the Crypteia, or the 
treatment of the Helots: and (γ) it was 
not true that he had failed to subject the 
women to his training. 

8 19 27 τοῦ γὰρ δεσποτικῶς κτλ.] 
Comp. I. 5. § 2, 2. (38 b); τν(ν πὴ). c. 3 
§ 2 2. (734). SUSEM. (913) 

§ 20 32 δῆλον γὰρ] ‘For on these 
same principles every single citizen, if he 
can, must aim at making himself supreme 
in his own state.’ Certainly a very ap- 
propriate remark. SusEM. (914) 

34 On Pausanias see VIII(V). § 10, 7 
§ 2 zz. (1498, 1596). Suse. (918) 

35 πολιτικὸς) Statesmanlike. The 
adjective of a ‘noun’ πολιτικός, exactly as 
in 1324 Ὁ 26 νομοθετικὸς stands to νομο- 
θέτης. 


aN AY ΝΜ "ἢ ἐλ 
821 ταὐτὰ γὰρ ἄριστα καὶ ἰδίᾳ κα 
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ἮΣ a 


ὺ κοινῇ, τόν «τε!» νομοθέτην (XIII) 


ἐμποιεῖν δεῖ ταῦτα ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων" τήν τε τῶν 14 

πολεμικῶν ἄσκησιν οὐ τούτου χάριν δεῖ μελετᾶν, ἵνα κατα- 

40 δουλώσωνται τοὺς ἀναξίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα πρῶτον μὲν αὐτοὶ μὴ 

δουλεύσῳσιν ἑτέροις, ἔπειτα ὅπως ξητῶσι τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τῆς 
ἊΨ , Γ᾿ a > ‘4 3 N \ Ps 

13348 ὠφελείας ἕνεκα τῶν ἀρχομένων, ἀλλὰ μὴ πάντων δεσπο- 


τείας, τρίτον δὲ τὸ δεσπόζειν τῶν ἀξίων δουλεύειν. 


ὅτι δὲ 15 


822 δεῖ τὸν νομοθέτην μᾶλλον σπουδάξειν ὅπως καὶ τὴν περὶ 


τὰ πολεμικὰ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην νομοθεσίαν 


a 
TOU 


5 ἕνεκεν τάξῃ καὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, μαρτυρεῖ τὰ γινόμενα τοῖς 


λόγοις. 


ε \ a a € Ὁ a 
αἱ yap πλεῖσται τῶν τοιούτων πόλεων πολεμοῦσαι 


\ , ’ \ \ δὰ \ 2 ᾿ 

μὲν σῴζονται, κατακτησάμεναι δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀπόλλυνται. 
\ Ν \ ἐν n οἰ « Μ ν᾿ » 

τὴν γὰρ βαφὴν ἀνιᾶσιν, ὥσπερ ὁ σίδηρος, εἰρήνην ἄγον- 


τες. 


10 λάζξειν. 


1ὅ 


ἐπεὶ δὲ 
Nw a ἧς; a 
ἰδίᾳ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, 
τῷ τε ἀρίστῳ ἀνδρὶ 
ἐ [Ἰ 
δεῖ εἰς τὴν 


τὰς σχολὴν 


37 ταὐτὰ P2358 V> Ar., ταῦτα the other authorities, τὰ Spengel || 


ἀρετὰς ὑπερέχειν" 


αἴτιος 8 ὁ νομοθέτης οὐ παιδεύσας δύνασθαι σχο- 


τὸ αὐτὸ τέλος εἶναι φαίνεται καὶ κοινῇ καὶ 16 
καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν ὅρον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
\ a ae ες \ ω 
καὶ τῇ ἀρίστῃ πολιτείᾳ, φανερὸν ὅτι 


τέλος γάρ, 
ἴδια P? 


Ald. || τόν <7re> Thurot Susem.?3, <xal> τὸν Congreve || 38 ταῦτα omitted 
by P46Ls, [ταῦτα] Bk.? || ἀνθρώπων τήν τε τῶν twice over in ΠῚ || 39 πολεμίων 
TM® || 41 δουλεύωσιν PAF SPV || ζηλῶσι T 


133421 πάντως ?Oncken || 


2 τρίτον] τοῦτο Joh. Brandis (Rhein. Mus. Χι. 


Ῥ. 596), not rightly || τὸ] τῷ Vettori, τοῦ Koraes || 3 ὅπως...4 σχολάζειν omitted 


by TM® | 
ἀφιᾶσιν II? P® Bk., perhaps rightly || 


5 τάξει ΡῚ (1st hand) and probably I (ovdinzzs William), τέξη ΜῈ || 8 
11 δὴ ?Susem., yet δὲ is also tenable || 


14 


ὑπερέχειν Susem., ὑπάρχειν ΤΠ Ar. Bk. Susem,? 


821 37 τόν <re> νομοθέτην] Cp. 
γι: (296) on 11. 9. 12. SUSEM. (916) 

40 ἵνα followed by ὅπως. See P. 
Weber Adbsichtssdtze p. 20, who quotes 
1267 a 2, 1301 Ὁ 6, [320 Ὁ rr. 

41 ἔπειτα ὅπως ζητῶσι τὴν Hy.] This 
is a curious admission, which proves that 
Aristotle did not necessarily imagine his 
ideal state without external dominion, but 
rather as at the head of a group of allies, 
whom it has conquered in war, and pro- 
tects, but also to some extent rules ; like 
Athens, Sparta or Thebes. Only this 
dominion oughtto be generously exercised, 
so that it may be of even greater service 
to the governed than to the governing 
states. Cp. also “μέγα, p. 55. SUSEM. 
(917) 

1334a2 τρίτον δὲ κτλ} Comp. I. 8. 


12, 1256 Ὁ 23, with zotes; also 2172. (54, 
75, 728) and I. 7. 5, 1255 Ὁ 37, 2. (65). 
SuseEm. (918) 

§ 22 5 τὰ γινόμενα] Sol. 5. 1, 
1254 ἃ 21 ἐκ τῶν γινομένων καταμαθεῖν. 
A fuller phrase 1328 a 20, see 72. 

6 Ephorus apud Strabonem Ix. p. 
614: καθάπερ ᾿Επαμεινώνδας ἔδειξε" τε- 
λευτήσαντος γὰρ ἐκείνου τὴν ἡγεμονίαν 
ἀποβαλεῖν εὐθὺς τοὺς Θηβαίους, γευσαμέ- 
vous αὐτῆς μόνον" αἴτιον δὲ εἶναι τὸ λόγων 
καὶ ὁμιλίας ὀλιγωρῆσαι, μόνης δ᾽ ἐπιμελη- 
θῆναι τῆς κατὰ πόλεμον ἀρετῆς, F. A. G. 
1. 254 (Newman). 

9 αἵτιος δ᾽ ὁ νομοθέτης] Cp. again 
II. 9. 34, with 2. (345). SUSEM. (919) 

c. 15 Preeminence of the virtues of 
peace, though all virtues are alike indis- 
pensable: 88 1—6. 


σχολάζειν (p. 122) 


τὸ ὥσπερ εἴρηται πολλάκις, εἰρήνη μὲν πολέμου σχολὴ δ᾽ (XIII) 
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TIOAITIKON H. 15. 


[IV(VID). 15.1 


82 ἀσχολίας. χρήσιμοι δὲ τῶν ἀρετῶν εἰσι πρὸς τὴν σχολὴν ἡ 
καὶ διαγωγήν, ὧν τε ἐν τῇ σχολῇ τὸ ἔργον καὶ ὧν ἐν τῇ 


ἀσχολίᾳ. 
ἐξῇ σχολάζειν" 


δεῖ γὰρ πολλὰ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ὑπάρχειν, ὅπως 
διὸ [σώφρονα] τὴν πόλιν 


εἶναι προσήκει 


20 καὶ ἀνδρείαν καὶ καρτερικήν᾽ κατὰ γὰρ τὴν παροιμίαν, οὐ 


σχολὴ δούλοις, οἱ δὲ μὴ 


δυνάμενοι 


κινδυνεύειν ἀνδρείως 


88 δοῦλοι τῶν ἐπιόντων εἰσίν. ἀνδρίας μὲν οὖν καὶ καρτερίας 
δεῖ πρὸς τὴν ἀσχολίαν, φιλοσοφίας δὲ πρὸς τὴν σχολήν, 
σωφροσύνης δὲ καὶ δικαιοσύνης ἐν ἀμφοτέροις τοῖς γρό- 
νοις, καὶ μᾶλλον εἰρήνην ἄγουσι καὶ σχολάζουσιν: ὁ μὲν 


25 


19 ἑξῆς I'M’, perhaps T had σχολάζης || [σώφρονα] Susem. 


8 1 15 εἴρηται πολλάκις) c. 14 88 
12, 13, 22. SUSEM. (920) 

82 τό πρὸς τὴν σχολὴν καὶ δια- 
γωγήν] Besides its general meaning 
“mode, or condition, of life’ and the 
more special sense, extending beyond the 
necessaries of existence, ‘refinement of 
life’ (Meta. 1. 1. 15. 981 Ὁ 18, I. 2. 11) 
982 Ὁ 23), the word διαγωγή in Aristotle, 
with or without the attribute ἐλευθέριος 
(cp. v[viit] 5. 8 with 7. 1027) or some 
similar expression, or ἐν τῇ σχολῇ “ἴῃ ἃ 
condition of leisure” (v[v111] 3 § 3, § 8, 
cp. 2. 993),means the occupation of leisure 
worthy of a really free man, such as he 
attains when his political duties have 
been performed, or such as he always 
possesses, provided he is pecuniarily inde- 
pendent, and leads a life of true study or 
contemplation. The occupation of such 
leisure, i.e. in other words (see Vic. Eth. 
X. 7. 6, 1177 ἃ 4, Cp. 371. 907, 548, and 
pre the highest degree of human happi- 
ness and satisfaction, is however activity : 
according to Aristotle, the highest ac- 
tivity there is. It consists in the study 
of all branches of knowledge and the 
contemplation of all works of art: it 
confers the highest intellectual enjoyment 
and most nearly approaches to the divine 
blessedness, Metaph. x11 (A). 7 ὃ 7» 
1072 Ὁ 14 f. and above mm. (702, 728). 
From this meaning of ‘the highest intel- 
lectual enjoyment,’ the word sometimes 
descends to the more commonplace one 
of mere occupation and especially ‘social 
occupation or intercourse’: WV. Z. Ix. 11. 
5, 1171 b 13, Fragm. go, 1492 a 28; cp. 
also e.g. Pol. ν(ν1Π). 2 § 9 with 7. (995). 
Then it is used in the plural for societies 
whose object is such intercourse, especi- 


ally refined intellectual culture (111. 9. 
13, 1280 b 37, where it might be trans- 
lated ‘‘social clubs,” cp. 2. 558 and 
v[virt]. 5. 11 with 7. 1035) and even 
for regular feasts, gambling and ‘drinking 
parties: Mic. Eth. x. 6 § 3, § 8, 1176 b 
12 ff., 1177 ἃ 9. In such cases the word 
becomes identified with the amusement, 
sport, or pastime, undertaken for re- 
creation (cp. Mic. Eth. Iv. 8 § 1, 1127 ἢ 
33 f.); though in the former and stricter 
interpretation, the two are sharply dis- 
tinguished: v(vri1). c. 3 §§ 3—8,c.5 §1 
ff. ὃ g ff, c. 7 § 3 f£, comp. xm. (993, 
995, 1023, 1024, 1027, 1032, 1035, 1036, 
1037, 1038, 1041) and especially Exc. 
v. on B, v(vui1). See also Schwegler 
ad Arist. Meta. Vol. 111. p. 19 f., Bonitz, 
Arist. Mefa. 11. p. 45, (nd. Ar. 178 a 
26 ff., and especially Zeller? τι. ii. p. 
734 f. 2. (5). SUSEM. (921) In short, 
a term which may stand for any employ- 
ment of leisure, even on vulgar amuse- 
ments, receives a special application to 
(1) elevated cztedlectual enjoyments (1339 
a 25); in particular (2) those of philo- 
sophy and art, including music. 

20 οὐ σχολὴ δούλοις] Comp. x. 
(548) on 111. 9. 6. Slaves do certainly 
need recreation, but leisure in Aristotle’s 
sense of the word, as explained x. (921), 
is something quite different from recrea- 
tion. SusEM. (922) 

§3 23 φιλοσοφίας] Bonitz Jud. Ar. 
>». v. refers this to the meaning ‘ investi- 
gatio,’ as in III. 12. 2) 1282 Ὁ 23, or 
Phys. 1. 2. 5, 185 a 20: and hence ex- 
plains it as ‘ virtus intellectualis.’ 

25 ὁ μὲν γὰρ κτλ.] Comp. Thue. 11. 
82. 2: ὁ δὲ πόλεμος ὑφελὼν τὴν εὐπο- 
ρίαν τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν βίαιος διδάσκαλος καὶ 


84 ὑβριστὰς ποιεῖ μᾶλλον. 


βδτων ἀγαθῶν. 


IV(VII). 15. 6] 


1334 a 15—1334a 39. 
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yap πόλεμος ἀναγκάζει δικαίους εἶναι καὶ σωφρονεῖν, ἡ δὲ (XIII) 


a ΕΣ ,ὔ ἝΝ᾽ \ 
τῆς = EvTUN Las ἀπολαυσις καὶ 


πολλῆς σωφροσύνης τοὺς 


8. πάντων τῶν μακαριξομένων 


τὸ σχολάζειν pet εἰρήνης 


> , 4 Sf 
ἀπολαύοντας, οἷον él τινες 


> Ψ 

εἰσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ ποιηταί φασιν, ἐν μακάρων νήσοις" μάλιστα 

\ 

yap οὗτοι δεήσονται φιλοσοφίας καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ δι- 
, - 

καιοσύνης, ὅσῳ μᾶλλον σχολάζουσιν ἐν ἀφθονίᾳ τῶν τοιού- 


διότι μὲν οὖν τὴν μέλλουσαν εὐδαιμονήσειν 


b.: a 
35 καὶ σπουδαίαν ἔσεσθαι πόλιν τούτων δεῖ τῶν ἀρετῶν μετέ- 


χειν, φανερόν. 


αἰσχροῦ γὰρ ὄντος μὴ δύνασθαι χρῆσθαι 


τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, ἔτει μᾶλλον τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι ἐν τῷ σχολάζειν χρῆ- 
38 σθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀσχολοῦντας μὲν καὶ πολεμοῦντας φαίνεσθαι ἀγαθούς, 


86 εἰρήνην δ᾽ ἄγοντας καὶ σχολάζοντας ἀνδραποδώδεις. 


διὸ δεῖ 


28 δεῖ] δέονται (δέ over an erasure), 29 δοκοῦντες, and 30 ἀπολαύοντες P5, indigent 


—-gui videntur—frui William |} 
factory, if any change is needed || 


29 σωφροσύνης <peréxew> Koraes, more satis- 
37 τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς omitted by P# (rst hand, supplied 


by a later hand), τοῖς... χρῆσθαι omitted by M®, érc...xpjo@ae omitted by II? Ar. || 
τὸ] τῷ P! (1st hand), omitted by P® Bk., <aloxpdv> τὸ Koraes, perhaps rightly 


πρὸς τὰ παρόντα τὰς ὀργὰς τῶν πολλῶν 
ὁμοιοῖ (Eaton). SUSEM. (923) 

26 ἡ δὲ τῆς εὐτυχίας] Comp. Thuc. 
Ill. 29. 4, VIII. 24. 4, Plato Laws ΝΠ 
814 E (Eaton). SuSEM. (924) 

84 29 δοκοῦντας] Porson discusses 
this idiom, accus. not dat., in a note on 
Orestes 659. It is not confined to Euri- 
pides amongst Attic writers (Valckenaer 
on Aippol. 23): see Aesch. P. V. 86, and 
the comic fragment apud Herodianum 
Pierson, p. 450, εὐρυχωρίας ce det, as cited 
by Porson. 

31 οἱ ποιηταί] First in the Odyssey 
Iv. 561 ff., next the author of the episode 
on the ages of the world in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days 167 ff., then Pindar 
Olymp. τι. 60 ff., and others. The Isles 
of the Blest, or Elysium, are placed at 
the remotest ends of the earth: it is the 
land of privileged heroes who do not die 
but are taken alive from the earth: here, 
‘where falls not hail or rain or any snow,’ 
where gentle breezes are ever blowing, 
they spend a most blessed life in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of all good under the 
sway of Kronos or Rhadamanthus. See 
Preller Griech. Mythol. τ. p. 635 ff; cp. 
PP. 53 69. SusEm. (925) We 

μάλιστα γὰρ οὗτοι κτλ] This is the 
moral of Plato’s fine myth respecting the 


children of Kronos, Politicus 272 A—D. 
Though it is not there stated that the 
advantages of the golden age failed to 
confer greater happiness, there can be 
little doubt that this is Plato’s meaning. 
Several expressions of the Polzticus, παρ- 
ovens αὐτοῖς οὕτω πολλῆς σχολῆς... κατε- 
χρώῶντο τούτοις ξύμπασιν ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν... 
ἐμπιμπλάμενοι σίτων ἅδην καὶ ποτῶν 272 
B, C, seem to find an echo here. 

32 φιλοσοφίας] Culture, cp. II. 5. 15, 
1264 ἃ 40. Intellectual aptitude, a habit 
of intellectual inquiry, to give occupation 
in leisure and save the citizens from rust- 
ing. Liberal and refined pursuits such 
as music, literature, philosophy in the 
restricted sense, must in leisure hours 
replace the active business of life, τὰ ἀναγ- 
kata καὶ χρήσιμα. 

33 σχολάζουσιν] This conception of 
a life of cultivated leisure, distinct from 
work and recreation, as the ideal life (cp. 
1337 Ὁ 30), which only ‘philosophy ’ can 
train us rightly to enjoy (cp. 1267 a 11), 
is of primary importance for the discus- 
sions in Book v(vilI). See esp. v(vi1). 
c. 3 88 4—8 with notes. 

8 δ 39 ἀνδραποδώδεις] This term 
‘slavish’ means to Aristotle ‘sunk like 
beasts in low sensual enjoyments.’ Plato 
traces out exactly the same line of thought, 


πολλῆς οὖν δεῖ δικαιοσύνης καὶ 19 
ἄριστα δοκοῦντας πράττειν καὶ 


(p. 123) 
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40 μὴ καθάπερ ἡ Λακεδαιμονίων πόλις τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀσκεῖν. ἐκεῖ- (XIII) 
\ ἊΝ Ἕ t Va an γ]- a ᾿ “ 
vot μὲν γὰρ οὐ ταύτῃ διαφέρουσι τῶν ἄλλων, τῷ μὴ νομίζειν 
by ᾿ a ν- ΄ Led 9 a > ‘ a Ψ' 

1334 ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις μέγιστα τῶν ἀγαθῶν, ἀλλὰ τῷ γενέσθαι 
ταῦτα μᾶλλον διὰ τινὸς ἀρετῆς ἐπεὶ δὲ μείζω τε ἀγαθὰ. 
ταῦτα, καὶ τὴν ἀπόλαυσιν τὴν τούτων ἢ τὴν τῶν ἀρετῶν * Ἀ. 

«ὅτι μὲν οὖν * * τὴν ἀρετήν,» καὶ ὅτι δι’ αὐτήν, φανε- 
Ἂ, ἂν , a & XN Ν fe: » fol ἢ 
δρὸν ἐκ τούτων᾽ πῶς δὲ καὶ διὰ τίνων ἔσται, τοῦτο δὴ θεωρητέον. 
gr τυγχάνομεν δὴ διῃρημένοι πρότερον ὅτι φύσεως καὶ ἔθους ει 
καὶ λόγου δεῖ. τούτων δὲ ποίους μέν τινας εἶναι χρὴ τὴν 


1334 Ὁ τ γίνεσθαι Schneider Β]ς.3, γένεσθαι P4, γενέσθαι the other authorities Bk.! 
Susem.! in the text {| 2 ἐπεὶ] ἔτι Welldon, who punctuates with a full stop at 3 dpe- 
τῶν, ignoring the lacuna || τὲ] τὰ ΡΠ || 3 ἢ (omitted by ΜῈ || τὰ τοῦ (rod 
omitted by M*) πολέμου added by Τ' Μ' δ before ταῦτα contrary to the sense, τὰ πολε- 
μικὰ, a similar addition, is presented as a gloss by p® || τῶν ἀρετῶν καὶ ὅτι] Camera- 
rius first saw that the text was defective. Thurot placed the lacuna after, and Spen- 
gel before, the words τῶν ἀρετῶν, supplying it conjecturally as follows: τῶν ἀρετῶν 
-«-ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, ἐσῴζοντο μὲν πολεμοῦντες, ἀπώλλυντο δὲ ἄρξαντες. ὅτι μὲν 
οὖν δεῖ τὴν ἀρετὴν καὶ σχολάζοντας ἀσκεῖν > καὶ ὅτι δι᾽ αὐτήν κτὰ Thurot (ep. 11. 9 § 34, 


1271 Ὁ 3 ff.): τῶν -«-πολεμικῶν μείζω εἶναι ἀνάγκη. 
χρὴ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῶν εἰς τὴν σχολὴν -- ἀρετῶν καὶ ὅτι δι᾿ αὐτῶν, κτὰ Spengel ; 


ing the sense. 
loss : 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὸν νομοθέτην 
mistak- 


Thurot’s supplement requires a slight alteration to account for the 
hence 4 <6re μὲν οὖν καὶ μάλιστα δεῖ σχολάζοντας ἀσκεῖν τὴν ἀρετήν, καὶ ὅτι 


κτὰ Susem. Welldon supplies --ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὴν ἐν τῇ σχολῇ ἀρετὴν δεῖ ἀσκεῖν-- || 


αὐτὴν] αὑτήν ? Congreve || 


though in a different manner, in the first 
two books of the Laws. See 2. (43) on 
I. 5. 8. SUSEM. (926) 

§6 1334b1 ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις μέ- 
γιστα] Namely the external goods. Com- 
pare for the Spartan convictions II. 9- 8 24, 
1270 Ὁ 34; ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι καρτερεῖν ἀλλὰ 
me «ἀπολαύειν τῶν σωματικῶν ἡδονῶν, 

- G28), and § 35, 1271 Ὁ γε, νομίζουσι 
μὲν γὰρ γίνεσθαι τἀγαθὰ τὰ περιμάχητα δι᾽ 
ἀρετῆς κτὰ with xz. (346, 346 b, 347). 
SusEM. (927) 

2 διὰ τινὸς ἀρετῆς] That is, by means 
of valour or courage, which is a particular 
virtue : see 11. 9 88 34, 35 772. (344, 347), 
esp. 1271 boat. “πρὸς γὰρ μέρος ἀρετῆς ἡ 
πᾶσα σύνταξις τῶν νόμων ἐστί, τὴν πολε- 
μικήν᾽" αὕτη γὰρ χρησίμη πρὸς τὸ ) κρατεῖν. 
Comp. also τν(σ 1. 1 § 6, κτώνται καὶ 
φυλάττουσιν οὐ τὰς ἀρετὰς τοῖς ἐκτὸς ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνα ταύταις, x. (607). SUSEM. (928) 

Mr Newman well observes that this 
correction of the one-sidedness of Lace- 
daemonian training tells just as much 


6 [τυγχάνομεν.. 
an interpolation by the author of the present redaction || 


.12 ἦχθαι] Broughton, thinking it to be 
δὴ] δὲ ? Susem. 


against all systems which, like Stoicism 
and, Puritanism, tend to develope some- 
thing less than the whole man. 

ἐπεὶ δὲ peltw....3 ἀρετῶν] The passage 
is defective : we may supplement it from 
Il. 9 ὃ 34, 1271 Ὁ 4, thus: ‘ But as they 
esteemed these goods higher than the 
virtues, and the enjoyment of them higher 
than that of the virtues, <they maintained 
their state only while at war, and fell 
after they had acquired empire.> (Thu- 
rot.) SUSEM. (929) 

4 <u μὲν οὖν κτλ] Thurot further 
suggests as the sense of this opening para- 
graph: <That virtue must be practised 
in leisure also,> and for its own sake, is 
clear from this. SuSEM. (930) 

§7 6 διῃρημένοι πρότερον] The re- 
sult of our previous analysis: 13 § 10, 
1332 a 39 f., see 72. (887) and 2. (881) on 
ue 18 § 8. SUSEM. (931) 

τούτων] The citizens of the best 
state (Susemihl) : cp. Ὁ 8 παιδευτέοι, § 5, 
ἃ 34,§ 4,4 29, § 1, 4 13. 


IV(VII). 15. 9] 1333 a 40—1334 Ὁ 20. 545 


φύσιν, διώρισται πρότερον, λοιπὸν δὲ θεωρῆσαι πότερον παι- (XIII) 
[4 a , , » a mv a ‘ a 
δευτέοι τῷ λόγῳ πρότερον ἢ τοῖς ἔθεσιν. ταῦτα γὰρ δεῖ 
Yi tal ‘ 
το πρὸς ἄλληλα συμφωνεῖν συμφωνίαν τὴν dpiotnv' évdéxe- 
ται γὰρ διημαρτηκέναι καὶ τὸν λόγον͵ τῆς βελτίστης ὑὕὑπο- 
88 θέσεως, καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ὁμοίως ἦχθαι. φανερὸν δὴ τοῦτό 
ye πρώτον μέν, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις, ὡς ἡ γένεσις ἀπ᾽ 
> a γ΄ \ \ b > 7 ᾽ a ¥- € 
apyns ἐστι καὶ TO τέλος ἀπὸ τίνος ἀρχῆς ἀλλου τέλους, ὁ 
1 δὲ λόγος ἡμῖν καὶ 6 νοῦς τῆς φύσεως τέλος, ὥστε πρὸς 
τούτους τὴν γένεσιν καὶ τὴν τῶν ἐθῶν δεῖ παρασκευάζειν 
89 μελέτην: ἔπειτα ὥσπερ ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα δύ᾽ ἐστίν, οὕτω 53 
καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρῶμεν δύο μέρη, τό τε ἄλογον καὶ τὸ 
λόγον ἔχον, καὶ τὰς ἕξεις τὰς τούτων δύο τὸν ἀριθμόν, 
ο ὧν τὸ μέν ἐστιν ὄρεξις τὸ δὲ νοῦς, ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ σῶμα 
8 παιδευταῖοι Μ', παιδευτέον P? || 9. πρότερον omitted by II3 Ρῦ || 10 ἀρίστην. 
<7j τοῖς ἔθεσιν; ?Jackson || 41 καὶ omitted by P?, [καὶ] Koraes Bk.?; Koraes also 
suggested its transposition to follow τὸν λόγον || 12 ἐθῶν omitted by II! (supplied 
in the margin of P! with yp. prefixed) || ὁμοίως P5S>V> and in the margin of P! 
with yp. prefixed, ὁμοίους Ar., ὁμοίων ID-2 || διὰ.. ἦχθαι] τὴν διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ὁμοίως 
ἀγωγήν ?Schneider || 14 ἀρχῆς -««ἀρχὴ:- Francois Thurot, perhaps rightly, but (as 
Postgate observes) even this slight change is hardly needed || [τέλος] and ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 


C. Thurot, ἄλλο rehodo<ys> Spengel 


8 διώρισται πρότερον] Inc. 7. SUSEM. 
(932) 

9 τῷ λόγῳ κτλ] Parallel to c. 13 

§§ 12, 13, and to the more general dis- 
cussion of Mic. Eth. X. ο §§ 1—12 (c. 10 
Bk., 1179 ἃ 33 ff.). 
rir διημαρτηκέναι τῆς βελτίστης ὑπο- 
θέσεως] To miss the truest (highest) con- 
ception or ideal: as is explained in c. 13 
82. Seec. 4§ 1, 1325b35. Men may 
be led astray by habit as well as by rea- 
son. With 7y8ac=drawn cp. MV. Z. 1. 4. 
6, 1095 Ὁ 4. The sense of ὁμοίως is vir- 
tually, ‘amiss.’ Gottling is quite wrong 
in rendering ‘‘eodem perduci moribus 
quo perduxisset ἡ βελτίστη ὑπόθεσις." 

8 8 12—15] Mr Newman thinks much 
light is thrown on this difficult passage by 
De Part. Animal, τι. 1. 6, 646 a 30 ff. 
πᾶν γὰρ τὸ γινόμενον ἔκ τινος καὶ εἴς τι 
ποιεῖται τὴν γένεσιν, καὶ ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς ἐπ᾽ 
ἀρχήν, ἀπὸ τῆς πρώτης κινούσης καὶ ἐχού- 
ons ἤδη τινὰ φύσιν ἐπί τινα μορφὴν ἢ τοι- 
οὔτον ἄλλο τέλος. 

13 ἡ γένεσις ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆ9] The sense 
of ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς is clear from c. 16 § 1, see 2. 
(937) : ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς τὸν νομοθέτην ὁρᾶν δεῖ 
ὅπως κτὰ. “ Obviously birth is the first 
or earliest thing which demands our care,” 


H. 


i.e. we begin with birth. The next words 
mean ‘the nearest or proximate end from 
any starting-point ’"—understanding ἐστί 
with the gen. ἄλλου τέλους, ‘ belongs to 
[is referred to] another, or new, end.’ 
The proximate end is but a means, sub- 
ordinated to a higher end: Mic. £th. 1. 
1. 4, 1094 a 14 ff. In our human nature 
this higher end is intellect and reason. 
SusEM. (933) 

16 τὴν τῶν ἐθῶν μελέτην] Somewhat 
stronger than ἐπιμέλεια, for which cp. 
NV. E. xX. 9 88 9, 13—15) 17 (e.g. 1180 
Ὁ 23 δι’ ἐπιμελείας βελτίους ποιεῖν). 

8 9 18 δύο μέρη κτλ] See c. 14 
§ 9, 1333 ἃ 17, 2. (904), and esp. 2. (40) 
onl. 5. 6. SUSEM. (934) 

20 τὸ μέν ἐστιν ὄρεξις τὸ δὲ νοῦς] In 
English, as in German, it is not easy to 
find two terms, mutually related as ὄρεξις 
and ἐπιθυμία. Striving, or effort in ge- 
neral, is the meaning of ὄρεξις [Hamilton’s 
conation]; ἐπιθυμία denotes sense-desire, 
or appetite, in particular. This explains 
why ὄρεξις alone denotes ‘the motive force 
of the irrational soul’ (as I should trans- 
late ἕξις ; characteristic possession, or at- 
tribute, is not strong enough), while 
within the soul θυμός, passion—see 7772. 


35 


810 


25 


16 
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πρότερον TH γενέσει τῆς ψυχῆς, οὕτως Kal τὸ ἄλογον τοῦ (XIII) 
φανερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο θυμὸς γὰρ καὶ βού- 


λόγον ἔχοντος. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν H. 15. 


[IV(VID). 15. 9 


Anows, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἐπιθυμία καὶ γενομένοις εὐθὺς ὑπάρχει τοῖς 
f Ἐ \ A ς na “ΑΔ 4 5 
παιδίοις, ὁ δὲ λογισμὸς καὶ ὁ νοῦς προϊοῦσιν πέφυκεν éy- 


γίνεσθαι. διὸ πρῶτον 


μὲν τοῦ σώματος 


4 Ἂ f- 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 


> a > 4 Ἁ \ a ~ wv ‘ 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι. προτέραν ἢ τὴν τῆς Ψυχῆς, ἔπειτα τὴν 


a > Ff Ψ ἡ fel na \ a \ \ 
τῆς ὀρέξεως, ἕνεκα μέντοι τοῦ vod τὴν τῆς ὀρέξεως, THY δὲ (P. τοῦ 


» ὰ A a 
τοῦ σώματος τῆς ψυχῆς. 


εἴπερ οὖν am ἀρχῆς τὸν νομοθέτην ὁρᾶν δεῖ ὕπως XIV 


307A σώματα βέλτιστα γίνηται τῶν τρεφομένων, πρῶτον μὲν 


23 καὶ after δὲ omitted by II? P® ΒΚ. 


ll 24 πέφυκεν after ἐγγίνεσθαι (ἐγγίγνε- 


σθαι P2-3+4) Pl-5 13 Bk. || 26 τὴν after ἢ omitted by P#5S°V>L* || 27 τὴν δὲ τοῦ] τοῦ 
δὲ ΠῚ || 28 τοῦ σώματος] τοῦ τρίτον M® (hucus autem eorum quae animae William) || 


30 τὰ σώματα after βέλτιστα Π5 P® Bk, 


(641, 786)---ἐπιθυμία, desire, and βούλησις, 
will, are distinguished : and further, why 
in I. 5. 6 the term ὄρεξις is first used, 1254 
b 5, and afterwards 1254 Ὁ 8, τὸ παθη- 
τικὸν μόριον ‘the emotional part,’ see zote 
(40). The same trichotomy of the irra- 
tional soul is also found in De Anima 11. 
3-1, 414 Ὁ 1, III. £0. 3, 4334 23 ff. (That 
these passages are not in conflict with De 
Anima 111. 9.3, 432 Ὁ 4 ff. and Tofica tv. 
5. 6, 126 a 12f., if the statement ἐν τῷ 
λογιστικῷ ἡ βούλησις be rightly interpreted, 
is shown by Susemihl Jahrb. f. Philol. 
CXIX. 1879, p. 743 2. 17.) The spurious 
treatise De Motu Animal. c. 6 § 4, 700 
b 22, ἀλλὰ μὴν ἡ ὄρεξις els τρία διαιρεῖται, 
εἰς βούλησιν καὶ θυμὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν, and 
Eud. Eth. i. 7. 2, 1223 a 26 f. βούλησις 
δὲ καὶ θυμὸς καὶ ἐπιθυμία πάντα ὄρεξις... 
ὥστε κινεῖ πρῶτον τὸ ὀρεκτικὸν καὶ τὸ δια- 
νοητόν, need not be taken into account. 
The Will appears, as the passagefrom μά. 
th. more particularly proves, as ὄρεξις =. 
impulse, whether rightly or wrongly guided 
by reason, directed to real or apparent 
good, see VM. Eth. τι. 4 (11. c. 6 Bk.), 
while Desire (ἐπιθυμία) aims at what is 
pleasant, and Anger (θυμός) at revenge. 
See Walter Dze praktische Vernunft pp. 
194—212. Yet all this does not suffice 
to explain the present passage, which 
rightly denies to the child (at all events 
to the infant just after birth) the posses- 
sion of any rational impulses. The differ- 
ence between our passage and the two 
cited from De Anima.is that here θυμός 
and βούλησις are again drawn closer to- 
gether and opposed to ἐπιθυμία. Should 


ll γένηται TI? P® Bk. 


θυμὸς καὶ βούλησις be taken to mean ‘aver- 
sion and liking’? In any case at b 22 
βούλησις is used in what Zeller calls (of. ¢. 
IL ii. p. 587, 2. 3) a wider sense, or more 
precisely a weakened sense, denoting 
something more analogous to θυμός than 
to ἐπιθυμία. SUSEM. (935) 

§ 10 We must then train the body 
first; next the impulses, the motive 
forces of the irrational soul; and lastly 
the reason. 

25 πρῶτον μὲν....27 ὀρέξεως} Here 
again Aristotle follows closely in the 
track of Plato, Laws 11. 652 E—653 Cc. 
SuUSEM. (936) 

Add Republic 410 B, 563 A, 591 C ff. 

c.16 Precautions necessary on the part 
of the parents to secure healthy progeny. 

§1 29 elwep οὖν ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς κτλ] The 
expression is chosen with reference to the 
words at the beginning of c. 13 § 8, 
1334 b 13, and as regards the facts also 
Aristotle takes up the same thread. Cp. 
n. (933). But in the further and decisive 
step, of making education begin not 
merely before birth but even before con- 
ception, Aristotle quite follows Plato’s 
procedure Laws IV 721, VI 774—776, 
783 Ὁ ff., 788 ff. (comp. Rep. V 458 E, 
Politicus 310). It is in imitation of the 
Spartan model: see Xen. De Rep. Lace 
daem. 1. 3 ff, Plut. Zyc. 14 (Eaton). 
SUSEM. (937) Add Critias, 7” 1, 
fF. Hi. G. τι. 68 (Newman). 

δεῖ ὅπως] The remedy for a rather 
violent hiatus may be easily discovered 
by comparing 1320 a 33, ἀλλὰ δεῖ τὸν ἀλη- 
θινῶς δημοτικὸν ὁρᾶν ὅπως κτλ. 
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IV(VIL) 16. 5] 1334 b 21—1335a 10. 


ἐπιμελητέον περὶ τὴν attevEw, πότε καὶ ποίους τινὰς ὄντας (XIV) 
χρὴ ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὴν γαμικὴν ὁμιλίαν. 
δεῖ γὰρ ἀποβλέποντα νομοθετεῖν ταύτην τὴν κοινωνίαν πρὸς 
αὐτούς τε καὶ τὸν τοῦ ζῆν χρόνον, ἵνα συγκαταβαίνωσι ταῖς 
35 ἡλικίαις ἐπὶ τὸν αὐτὸν καιρὸν καὶ μὴ διαφωνῶσιν αἱ δυνά- 
μεις τοῦ μὲν ἔτι δυναμένου γεννᾶν τῆς δὲ μὴ δυναμένης, 
ἢ ταύτης μὲν τοῦ δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς μή (ταῦτα γὰρ ποιεῖ καὶ στά- 
σεις "πρὸς ἀλλήλους καὶ διαφοράς)" ἔπειτα καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
88τῶν τέκνων διαδοχήν, δεῖ γὰρ οὔτε λίαν ὑπολείπεσθαι τὰ 
“οτέκνα ταῖς ἡλικίαις τῶν πατέρων (ἀνόνητος γὰρ τοῖς μὲν 
πρεσβυτέροις ἡ χάρις παρὰ τῶν τέκνων, ἡ δὲ παρὰ τῶν 
13352 πατέρων βοήθεια τοῖς τέκνοις) οὔτε λίαν πάρεγγυς εἶναι 
(πολλὴν γὰρ ἔχει δυσχέρειαν 4 τε γὰρ αἰδὼς ἧττον ὑπάρ- 
χει τοῖς τοιούτοις ὥσπερ ἡλικιώταις, καὶ περὶ τὴν οἰκονομίαν 
84 ἐγκληματικὸν τὸ πάρεγγυς)" ἔτει δ᾽, ὅθεν ἀρχόμενοι δεῦρο 


82 


τῷ 


δ μετέβημεν, ὅπως τὰ σώματα τῶν γεννωμένων ὑπάρχῃ 
πρὸς τὴν τοῦ νομοθέτου βούλησιν. σχεδὸν δὲ πάντα ταῦτα 8 

8 δ συμβαίνει κατὰ μίαν ἐπιμέλειαν. ἐπὶ γὰρ ὥρισται τέλος 

τῆς γεννήσεως ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλεῖστον εἰπὲν ἀνδράσι᾽τ.ι μὲν ὁ 

τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμὸς ἔσχατος, πεντήκοντα δὲ 

ro γυναιξίν, δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς συζεύξως κατὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν 


32 πρὸς ἀλλήλους omitted by I'M’, hence [πρὸς ἀλλήλους] Susem.! |] 33 γὰρ 
Susem., δ᾽ ΓΠ Ar. Bk. Susem.! || <epl> ταύτην Vettori, perhaps rightly || 34 
συζῆν P+ (corr.) || 37 γὰρ omitted by 50 ΝΡ Ar. || 39 τῶν omitted by P23 ἢ 
λίαν omitted by ΠῚ || τὰ τέκνα after 40 ταῖς ἡλικίαις II? P® Bk. 

1335 8 2 γὰρ after re omitted by ΠῚ || 5 ὑπάρχει M*P*® || 6 σχεδὸν...11 τού- 
τοὺς transposed to follow a27 ἔτι <7 μικρόν :- Susem.?3. See Jntrod, p. 89 


32 γαμικὴν] ‘Nuptial,’? not ‘con- 
jugal’; cp. I. 3. 1, 1253 Ὁ 9 ~ Or, as 
Prof. Gildersleeve puts it, γάμος Ξε ψεά- 
ding, not wedlock. 

§ 2 33 κοινωνίαν] Comp. Eur. Bacchae 
1277 ἐγένετο | Πένθευς ἐμῇ τε καὶ πατρὸς 
κοινωνίᾳ. 

34 συγκαταβαίνωσι)] For the vb. κατα- 
βαίνειν, § 5, 1335 a Ir, see Schw. Lex. 
Herod. ‘tis used, like ἱκνεῖσθαι (cp. 1332 
b 41), for ‘to suit’: properly ‘to meet in.’ 
The compound with σύν Ξε ἴο come simul- 
taneously to an end, so producing a con- 
vergence or correspondence. 

8 3 Johnson fasselas c. 29 affords 
a parallel. ““ From these early marriages 
proceeds likewise the rivalry of parents 
and children: the son is eager to enjoy 
the world before the father is willing to 


forsake it, and there is hardly room at 
once for two generations.... Those who 
marry at an advanced age will probably 
escape the encroachments of their chil- 
dren; but, in diminution of this advan- 
tage, they will be likely to leave them, 
ignorant and helpless, to a guardian’s 
mercy. From their children if they have 
less to fear they have less also to hope.” 

41 ἡ χάρις παρὰ τῶν τέκνων] The 
gratitude due from their children. Cp. 
Plato Laws Iv. 717 B, C. 

1335 8 1 βοήθεια τοῖς τέκνοις] Plato 
Laws 717 C εἰς ὑπηρεσίαν ἐκείνοις with 
Stallbaum’s ote: βούῤθεια τῷ λόγῳ Farm. 
1186, Alc. 1. 116 A, τοῖς φίλοις. 

4 ἐγκληματικὸν τὸ wdpeyyus] Near- 
ness, i.e. equality in age, produces bick- 
erings, misunderstandings (11. 5. 4). 


35—2 
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(XIV) 


ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ τῶν νέων συν- 4 
12 δυιασμὸς φαῦλος πρὸς τὴν τεκνοποιίαν" ἐν γὰρ πᾶσι ζῴοις 
ἀτελῆ τὰ τῶν νέων ἔκγονα καὶ θηλυτόκα μᾶλλον καὶ 
μικρὰ τὴν μορφήν, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον αὐτὸ τοῦτο συμβαίνειν 
τι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. τεκμήριον Sé° ἐν ὅσαις γὰρ τῶν 
πόλεων ἐπιχωριάζξει τὸ νέους συξζευγνύναι καὶ νέας, ἀτε- 
βτλεῖς καὶ μικροὶ τὰ σώματα εἰσίν. ἔτι δὲ ἐν τοῖς τόκοις 
ai νέαι πονοῦσί τε μᾶλλον καὶ διαφθείρονται πλείους" διὸ 
καὶ τὸν χρησμὸν γενέσθαι τινές φασι διὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν 
20 τοῖς Τροιζηνίοις, ὡς πολλῶν διαφθειρομένων διὰ τὸ γαμί- 
σκεσθαι τὰς νεωτέρας, GAN οὐ πρὸς τὴν τῶν καρπῶν κο- 
88 μιδήν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ πρὸς σωφροσύνην συμφέρει τὰς ἐκδό- 
σεις ποιεῖσθαι πρεσβυτέραις. ἀκολαστότεραι 
νέαι χρησάμεναι ταῖς συνουσίαις. 


86 εἰς τοὺς χρόνους καταβαίνειν τούτους. 


AY a 
yap δοκοῦσι 
καὶ τῶν ἀρρένων 
δὲ σώματα βλάπτεσθαι δοκεῖ πρὸς τὴν αὔξησιν, ἐὰν ἔτι τοῦ 


Ν 
τα 
25 


11 ἔστι] ἔτι Susem.} in the notes, wrongly || 12 τὴν omitted by II?P®Bk. || 
13 ἔγγονα I? Ρῦ Bk. || θηλύτοκα Camerarius (wrongly), θηλύτερα Koraes || 14 ταὐτὸ 
τοῦτο II? Ῥὅ Ar. Bk., hoc ipsum William || 16 ἐπιχωριάζει M® and (after a lacuna) 
Pl, ἐπιχωριάζεται 113 Ῥδ Bk. p! (in the margin) and apparently I" |} τὸ] rods M*P® || 
18 al νέαι] ἔνιαί TE, ἄλλως αἱ νέαι ρ᾽ ἴῃ the margin || πονοῦσι after τε M*P! |] 23 
εἶναι inserted after yap by I1?P5Bk. Susem.? || 25 δὲ omitted by ID’, untranslated 


(p. 125) 


by Ar., [δὲ] Susem.}, wrongly 


§6 13 θηλυτόκα] This point is not 
mentioned Hist. Animal. Vv. 12. τ (V. 14 
Bk.), 544 b 16, where the offspring are 
merely said to be weak and puny. SUSEM. 
(938) 

We find it however, with the presumed 
physical cause, De Gen, Animal. iv. 2. 
τ, 766 Ὁ 29 ff., τά τε γὰρ νέα θηλυτόκα 
μᾶλλον τῶν ἀκμαζόντων, καὶ γηράσκοντα 
μᾶλλον' τοῖς μὲν γὰρ οὔπω τέλειον τὸ θερ- 
μόν, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀπολείπει. Falstaff, Henry LV. 
Part 11, Act 4 sc. 3, humourously calls this 
one of the ill effects of water-drinking. 

15. τεκμήριον δέ"....γὰρ] If the /udex 
Ar. s. v. may be trusted, this is the only 
instance of this usage in its normal form, 
the pronoun being omitted. We had oy- 
μεῖον δέ"...γὰρ c. 7 ὃ 6, 1328 a 1, and 
Bonitz 26. 677 Ὁ 9 ff. cites ten other in- 
stances, including 1312 b 21, 1318 b 17. 

τό ἐπιχωριάζει] Comp. v(vill). 6. 12, 
1341 a 34. The verb appears in another 
sense in Pl. Phaedo 57 A. The supposed 
passive of the Lexx. (see Crt. 2.) re- 
ceives its coup de grdéce from Kaibel, the 
Jast editor of Athenaeus, who at XIV. 
6109 f.reads κατά τινα ἐπιχωριαζομένην παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς...«ἄδοντες, with the critical note 


“παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς < ἑορτὴν > Wilamowitz, 
recte defendens ἐπιχωριάζεσθαι verbum 
medium.” 

συϊζευγνύναι] To pair, join in marriage: 
§ 9, a 29. 2 

8 7 18 πονοῦσί τε μᾶλλον] This 
statement reappears in the spurious Β. 
vil. of Hist. An. c. 1 § 16, 582 ἃ 20. 

19 τὸν χρησμὸν] A gloss cites the 
oracle in the form μὴ τέμνε νέαν ἄλοκα, 
‘till not the fresh furrow.’ Gottling pro- 
posed to alter véay to véas, thinking there 
was a play upon veds which he took to 
be gen. of a supposed ved=novale, fallow 
land [for which νειός, Attic νεός, is the 
received form]. SusEM. (939) Comp. 
Eur. Phoen. 18 σπείρειν τέκνων ἄλοκα, 
Soph. Oed. 7. 1210 (Ridgeway); also 
πέρ. 369 dpwomo yap χἀτέῤων εἰσὶν 

vat. 

20 ϑιαφθειρομένων] Comp. Frag. Λόγου 
γαμικοῦ of Clemens Alexandrinus p. 1022 
P., 111. g01 Dind. παρθένων φθορὰ λέγεται 
οὐ μόνον πορνείᾳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ mpd καιροῦ 
ἔκδοσις, ὅταν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἄωρος ἐκδοθῇ τῷ 
ἀνδρί. 

8 8 24 Comp. Aristoxenus Tarent. 
27. 20, F. A. σ΄. τι. 278. 


IV(VII). 16. 10] 1335 a 11—1335a 33. 549 


σώματος αὐξανομένου ποιῶνται τὴν συνουσίαν" καὶ γὰρ τούτου (XIV) 
27 τὶς χρόνος ὡρισμένος, ὃν οὐχ ὑπερβαίνει πληθύον ἔτι «ἢ μι- 
Kpov.> §4a6 «σχεδὸν δὲ πάντα ταῦτα συμβαίνει κατὰ μίαν 
«ἐπιμέλειαν. 8 δ ἐπεὶ γὰρ ὥρισται τέλος 8 τῆς γεννήσεως ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ 
«πλεῖστον εἰπεῖν ἀνδράσι μὲν ὁ 9 τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμὸς 
«ἔσχατος, πεντήκοντα δὲ τὸ γυναιξίν, δεῖ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς συζεύ- 
< ews κατὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν τι εἰς τοὺς χρόνους καταβαίνειν τούτους.» 

διὸ τὰς μὲν ἁρμόττει περὶ τὴν τῶν ὀκτωκαίδεκα ἐτῶν ςα 
ἡλικίαν συζευγνύναι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐέπτὰ καὶ τριάκονταί, ἢ μικρόν]. 
3οἐέν τοσούτῳ γὰρ ἀκμάζουσί τε τοῖς σώμασι σύζευξις ἔσται, 

καὶ πρὸς τὴν παῦλαν τῆς συγκαταβήσεται 
810 τοῖς χρόνοις εὐκαίρως" ἔτι δὲ ἡ διαδοχὴ τῶν τέκνων τοῖς 
33 μὲν ἀρχομένοις ἔσται τῆς ἀκμῆς, ἐὰν γίνηται κατὰ λό- 


28 89 


τεκνοποιίας 


“6 σώματος Τ' Ar. and Ἐ3 (οοττ.8), ἄλλως σώματος Ῥ' (in the margin), σπέρματος 


the other authorities || 27 χρόνος after ὡρισμένος ῬῚ  ΠΞ Bk. || πληθῦον ΒΙΚ.3, ae 
M3, multum William Ar. 

6 δὲ Susem., δὴ TILBk. Susem.! || 
William 

29 συζευγνῦναι Pl, συζευχθῆναι M® || é& Ar., ἑπτὰ all other authorities: πέντε ὃ 
Susem. from an earlier suggestion of Spengel’s, see Comm. 7. (940) || [ἢ μικρόν] Sepul- 
veda, transposed by Géttling Susem.? to follow 27 ἔτι || 30 τοσούτῳ] τούτω IIS P& 
Ar. and P! (corr.! in the margin) || ἀκμάσουσι MS, ἀκμάζουσά P45 SP V> || gr 
<ovy>karaBjoorvra: Susem.!? wrongly following William (convenient) || 32 ταῖς 
μὲν ἀρχομέναις Ridgeway wrongly: see Exc. 11. p. 567 || 33 ἀρχομένης Τ' apparently 
(inchoante akmes William) Bk. Susem.? and P5 (corr.), perhaps rightly ἢ γίγνηται 
Ti? P§ Bk.l, γένηται Pt 


ταῦτα before πάντα Μϑ, untranslated by 


26 καὶ γὰρ τούτου κτλ] Sc. τοῦ σώ- 
ματος : bodily growth has fixed limits of 
time which it does not exceed (or only to 
a small extent). Comp. ofe on V(VIII). 
I. I, 1337 ἃ 13. 

§ 9 28 διὸ τὰς μὲν κτλ] In Rep. ν. 
460 E Plato fixes the period for procrea- 
tion amongst his guardians from twenty 
to forty in the woman, and from twenty- 
five (apparently) to fifty-five in any case 
in the man. His regulations in the Laws 
are not consistent. The marriage of the 
sons is at one time enjoined when they 
are between thirty and fifty-five (Iv. 721 A, 
vi. 785 B), at another time when they,are 
between twenty-five and thirty-five at 
latest (VI. 772 0). Similarly the daughters 
are to marry before the age of twenty, 
but while the earlier limit is once fixed 
at sixteen (vI. 785 B), it is elsewhere 
raised to eighteen (VIII. 833 D). 


In the spurious B. vir. of Aristotle’s 
Historia Animal. cc. 5, 6 there are state- 
ments about the limits of age for getting 
offspring in tolerable agreement with the 
present passage. The limit is said to be, 
as a rule, sixty in the man, forty in the 
woman, with occasional prolongation to 
seventy and fifty respectively. Xenophon 
(Ocecon. 7 § 5, cp. 3 § 13) fixes the earlier 
limit in the wife’s case at fifteen. SUSEM. 
(940) 

§§ 9, το are treated by Prof. Ridgeway, 
Transactions p. 145 f., Dr Jackson zd. pp. 
116—118. 

‘Vide quae disserui in Herm. ΧΙΧ. 
Ῥ- 592 sqq.; ubi etiam exposui, cur pror- 
sus recte olim Spengelium v. 29 πέντε pro 
ἑπτὰ postulasse nunc censeam’ Quaest. 
crit. coll, p. 414. The substance of the 
paper in Hermes is given in Exc. 11. p. 
566. SUSEM. 
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you εὐθὺς ἡ γένεσις, τοῖς δὲ ἤδη καταλελυμένης τῆς ἦλι- (XIV) 
35 κίας πρὸς τὸν τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμόν. περὶ μὲν Ἰ 

οὖν τοῦ πότε δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν σύζευξιν, εἴρηται τοῖς δὲ 

περὶ τὴν ὥραν χρόνοις δεῖ χρῆσθαι, οἷς οἱ πολλοὶ χρῶνται καλῶς 

καὶ νῦν, ὁρίσαντες χειμῶνος ποιεῖσθαι τὴν συναυλίαν ταύτην. 

811 δεῖ δὲ καὶ αὐτοὺς ἤδη θεωρεῖν πρὸς τὴν τεκνοποιίαν τά τε 
40 παρὰ τῶν ἰατρῶν λεγόμενα καὶ τὰ παρὰ τῶν φυσικῶν" 
οἵ τε γὰρ ἰατροὶ τοὺς καιροὺς τῶν σωμάτων λέγουσιν ἱκανῶς, 
x335b Kal περὶ τῶν πνευμάτων οἱ φυσικοί, Ta βόρεια τῶν νο- 
81 τίων ἐπαινοῦντες μᾶλλον. ποίων δέ τινων τῶν σωμάτων 8 
ὑπαρχόντων μάλιστ᾽ «ἂν; ὄφελος εἴη τοῖς γεννωμένοις, ἐπιστή- 
σασι μὲν μᾶλλον λεκτέον ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς παιδονομίας, 
5 τύπῳ δὲ ἱκανὸν «δεῖ!» εἰπεῖν καὶ νῦν. οὔτε γὰρ. ἡ τῶν ἀθλητῶν 
χρήσιμος ἕξις πρὸς πολιτικὴν εὐεξίαν οὐδὲ πρὸς ὑγίειαν 

34 γέννησις Reiz Susem.? Ι [τῆς ἡλικίας] Spengel || 37 δεῖ χρῆσθαι omitted 
by ΠΞΡὅ Ar, Bk. thus avoiding hiatus || χρᾶσθαι M*P! || ofs] ὡς ΠΡ Ρῦ Ατ, Bk. || 
ὡς---καὶ νῦν καλῶς Schmidt || [δεῖ χρῆσθαι ws] Madvig || 38 ποιεῖσθαι after τὴν 
συναυλίαν TI? Ῥῦ Bk, || συνουσίαν Zwinger Bk.? || 39 δὲ ΠῚ ῬΑ Ar., δι’ P8 (1st hand), 
δὴ other authorities Bk. and P? (later hand) || 41 λέγουσι after ἱκανῶς TI? Ρύ Bk. 

1335 Ὁ 3 μάλιστ᾽ <dvy> Koraes ΒΚ.3, μάλιστα ἂν Μ' (0), μάλιστα the other autho- 
rities and Bk. || 4 μᾶλλον..«τοῖς omitted and a lacuna left by ΡῚ (rst hand, sup- 
plied by p) || παιδείας TI! (corrected by p! in the margin) ἢ 
possibly however it can be understood from 4 λεκτέον || 
lacuna left by P! (rst hand, supplied by p+) || 6 ἕξις omitted and a lacuna left by 
ῬῚ (rst hand, supplied by p!) || οὔτε πρὸς εὐεξίαν inserted after εὐεξίαν by 1 M® 1} 
οὐδὲ Koraes, οὔτε II || πρὸς omitted and a lacuna left by ΡῚ (1st hand, supplied 


5 <éei> Susem., 
οὔτε γὰρ ἡ omitted and a 


810 34 καταλελυμένης] On the ana- Animalium: e.g. H. A. νι. 19 8.4, 574 


logy of καταλύειν πόλεμον, εἰρήνην, βίοτον, 
κατάλυσις συμποσίου, στρατιᾶς, τριήρους (ἃ 
crew), δήμου, πολιτείας, where ‘ breaking 
up,’ ‘ dissolution’ are the main ideas, we 
must render ‘in the decline of their 
powers, or vigour.’ So /racta aetate Vict., 
acetate iam decrepita Lambin. 

38 χειμῶνος] more exactly, in the 
month Gamelion (January and February), 
which derived its name of wedding-month 
from the custom: Theophr. Hist, Plant. 
vil. 1§ 2. Pseudo-Hippoc. περὶ ἀφόρων 
(111. p. 12 Kiihn), quoted by Eaton, main- 
tains ‘‘ that the spring is the most suitable 
time.” SUSEM. (941) 


811 41 καιροὺς] Favourable condi- 
tions. 
1335 br τὰ Bépaa] That the north 


wind is particularly favourable to male 
offspring is more precisely stated by 
Aristotle in different passages of his 
Historia Animalium and De generatione 


at καὶ βορείοις μὲν ὀχευόμενα ἀρρενοτοκεῖ 
μᾶλλον, νοτίοις δὲ θηλυτοκεῖ. SUSEM. (942) 

3 ἐπιστήσασι] Intransitive, as if τὴν 
γνώμην had to be supplied : attentively. 
Cp. 1336 b 25, also Soph. Ant. 227. 

§12 4 ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς παιδονομίας] 
Another reference to a discussion to fol- 
low, which is not to be found in the 
extant work: see c. 17 § 5 2. (058), ὃ 7 
n. (960), ὃ το 2. (963), § 12 71. fae), 12 
§ 5 2. (862); VI(IV). c. 15 8 το 2. (1355), 
§ 13, VII(V1). 8 § 22 2. (1483), Also /x- 
trod. Ὁ. 49 #. (4), Ρ- 52. SUSEM. (943) 

§ Bonitz 754. Ar. 168 a 54 ff. is in 
doubt whether de? might be mentally 
supplied from λεκτέον, or must be added. 
The sense is: id iam nunc dicendum est, 
quod est τύπῳ ἱκανόν. SUSEM. 

5 οὔτε γὰρ ἡ τῶν ἀθλητῶν κτλ] Comp. 
Plato Rep. 111. 404 A (Eaton) and below 
V(VIII). 4 § τ 2. (1004), §§ 7—9 . (1015). 
SuseEM. (944) 
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καὶ τεκνοποιίαν, οὔτε ἡ θεραπευτικὴ καὶ κακοπονητικὴ λίαν, (XIV) 
818 ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μέση τούτων. πεπονημένην μὲν οὖν ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν (p-15) 
ἕξιν, πεπονημένην δὲ πόνοις μὴ βιαίοις, μηδὲ πρὸς ἕνα 
το μόνον, ὥσπερ ἡ τῶν ἀθλητῶν ἕξις, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὰς τῶν 
ἐλευθέρων πράξεις. ὁμοίως δὲ δεῖ ταὐτὸ ὑπάρχειν καὶ ἀν- 

814 δράσι καὶ γυναιξίν. χρὴ δὲ καὶ τὰς ἐγκύους ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 9 
τῶν σωμάτων, μὴ ῥᾳθυμούσας pnd ἀραιᾷ τροφῇ χρωμέ- 
vas. τοῦτο δὲ ῥάδιον τῷ νομοθέτῃ ποιῆσαι προστάξαντι Kal? 

τὸ ἡμέραν τινὰ ποιεῖσθαι πορείαν πρὸς θεῶν ἀποθεραπείαν 
τῶν εἰληχότων τὴν περὶ τῆς γενέσεως τιμήν. τὴν μέντοι διά- 
νοιαν τοὐναντίον τῶν σωμάτων ῥᾳθυμοτέρως ἁρμόττει διά- 
yew" ἀπολαύοντα γὰρ φαίνεται τὰ γεννώμενα τῆς ἐχούσης 


816 ὥσπερ τὰ φυόμενα τῆς γῆς. περὶ δὲ ἀποθέσεως καὶ τὸ 
20 Tpopys τῶν γενομένων ἔστω νόμος μηδὲν πεπηρωμένον 
τρέφειν, διὰ δὲ πλῆθος τέκνων ἣ τάξις τῶν ἐθῶν 
κωλύει μηδὲν ἀποτίθεσθαι τῶν γινομένων: ὡρίσθαι γὰρ 
by p!) ὑγείαν M®PI5 || 7 θεραποντικὴ Μ and apparently P? (rst hand, cor- 


rected by p!), euris indigens William || κακοποιητικὴ M® and P! (1st hand, cor- 
rected by p!), male habens William || 8 ἔχειν omitted and a lacuna left by P? 
(rst hand, supplied by p!) || 9 ἕνα * + Susem.?, ἕν as a gloss by corr.’ in the 
margin of P? and Schneider Bk.?; but πόνον: should be understood || 11 ἐλευ- 
θέρων T'P!, ἐλευθερίων the other authorities Bk. Susem}2 || ταῦτα I? P5 Ar, Bk. 
|| καὶ omitted by TI? P®Bk. || 12 ἐγγύους P# Ald. || 16 ταῖς εἰληχυίαις T Ar. 
Susem.!, perhaps rightly || 18 ἀπολάβοντα M®, ἀπολαβόντα Τ' and perhaps Ar. ἢ} 
γενόμενα TI? Bk. || 19 καὶ added before τὰ by IP Bk. || 20 γενομένων Pl, γεννω- 
μένων P5, γωομένων M®Bk.?, γιγνομένων TI? Bk.1 || 21 ἐὰν added after τέκνων by 
I? P5 Ar. Bk. and ῬῚ (margin), ἐὰν μὴ ?Scaliger. Schomann Gr. Alt. 11. p. 517 
nm. (1) restores the passage thus: τέκνων (ἐὰν ἡ τάξις τῶν ἐθῶν κωλύῃ μηδὲν ἀποτίθεσθαι 
τῶν γιγνομένων») ὡρίσθαι γε δεῖ || ἐθνῶν TPASSPLICeAr, || 22 κωλύη P245S> > 
Ar. Ald. Bk. and P§(corr.!), κωλύοι apparently P§(rst hand), perhaps rightly, κωλύσει 
Susem., καλὴ ἢ (with preceding ἐὰν) Schlosser || γενομένων Koraes (who does not 
reject γεννωμένων), γεννωμένων Scaliger, γινομένων M* P! Bk.? Susem.! in the text, 
γιγνομένων TI? Ρῦ ΒΚ. || ὡρίσθαι Τ' Ar. P! (margin) and P? (corr.?), ὥρισθμ Ms, 
ὁρισθῆναι ῬῚ (rst hand), ὥρισται P3513 Bk, P! (corr. in the margin) and P? (ist 
hand, emended by corr.1), ὡρίσθω Spengel || γὰρ] γοῦν Koraes, γε Schémann 


§13 το ‘“‘If any word is needed, 15 ἀποθεραπείαν] The force of the 
read πόνον, but ἕνα refers to πόμοις prefix is similar in ἀφοσιοῦσθαι, to. dis- 
with quite sufficient clearness. Similarly charge one’s conscience. Here, ‘to dis- 


v(vIII). 4. 2, 1338 Ὁ 15” (Ridgeway). 
Comp. however Quaest. crit. coll. p. 415. 

8 14 14 προστάξαντι Kad’ ἡμέραν 
τινὰ....16 τιμήν] Plato, too, Laws VII 
789 E, prescribes in spite of ridicule, dua 
γέλωτι φράζωμεν, that when enceinte the 
wife should take walks assiduously (Ea- 
ton). SUSEM. (945) 


charge her service.’ 

18 ἀπολαύοντα] Prof. Ridgeway takes 
this to mean that the foetus is a drain on 
the woman’s strength, just as plants draw 
the good out of the ground: τῆς sc. ἐν 
γαστρὶ ἐχούσης. 

816 22 ὡρίσθαι... 23 πλῆθος] How 
this is to be brought about was stated 11. 
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δεῖ τῆς τεκνοποιίας τὸ πλῆθος, ἐὰν δέ τισι γίνηται παρὰ (XIV) 
ταῦτα συνδυασθέντων, πρὶν αἴσθησιν ἐγγενέσθαι καὶ ζωήν, 
᾽ a a \ ” a N \ ¢ \ \ 
25 ἐμποιεῖσθαι Set τὴν auBAwow' τὸ γὰρ ὅσιον καὶ TO μὴ 
VA a 2 A τ a lod "» 2 εἰ 7 oe NX, 
816 διωρισμένον τῇ αἰσθήσει καὶ τῷ ζῆν ἔσται. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ μὲν τι 
’ \ , 
ἀρχὴ τῆς ἡλικίας ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ διώρισται, πότε ἄρχε- 
a a t 
σθαι δεῖ τῆς συζεύξεως, καὶ πόσον χρόνον λειτουργεῖν ἁρ- 
μόττει πρὸς τεκνοποιίαν ὡρίσθω. τὰ γὰρ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων 
2ο ἔκγονα, καθάπερ τὰ τῶν νεωτέρων, ἀτελῆ γίνεται καὶ τοῖς 
σώμασι καὶ ταῖς διανοίαις, τὰ δὲ τῶν γεγηρακότων ἀσθενῆ. 


23 δεῖ II} Ar, and Ρ8 (τοί hand), δὴ Ῥ55 Πρ.Βκ, and P? (corr. in the margin) P? 
(a later hand): so Spengel || 24 συνδυασθεῖσιν Spengel Susem.}-? from a misuse 
of William’s translation algudbus...combinatis, -- τῶν συνδυασθέντων ? Koraes ἢ 
25 μὴ omitted by I? P> || 28 δεῖ] χρὴ Π5Η P&Bk. || ζεύξεως M® and P? (rst 
hand, emended by corr.1) || 30 καὶ inserted after καθάπερ by I, if sécut et cuniorum 
(William) is an accurate translation || τὰ omitted by Μ΄, possibly by I || τῶν 
omitted by P! || 31 γηρασκόντων M® and P? (ist hand, corrected in the margin 


with yp. prefixed) 


6 § 12: see uz. (209, 211), also 11. 7 § 5 
2. (236). Plato, too, Rep. ν 460 D, 461 €, 
orders exposure in the case of weakly or 
deformed infants of the guardian class (as 
was remarked 2. 140), and in the case of 
conception occurring where the law or 
the magistrates’ orders have been in- 
fringed, abortion, or (presumably if this 
has been delayed) exposure. Indeed he 
goes further than this by condemning 
the offspring of inferior guardians: τὰ δὲ 
τῶν χειρόνων, καὶ ἐάν τι τῶν ἑτέρων ἀνά- 
πηρον γίγνηται, ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ τε καὶ ἀδήλῳ 
κατακρύψουσιν, 460 C. But even in the 
Timaeus 19 A his words convey the im- 
pression that he had not given any in- 
structions for exposing the children of 
less qualified parents, but meant simply 
a secret transference of them to the third 
class of the population. Under the guise, 
that is, of a mere repetition, he modifies 
his former regulation in this sense (see 
Zeller Griech. Phil, ed. 4 τι. i. 909 72. 2, 
ed. 3 pp. 771 #. 3, Eng. tr. p. 478 2. 
55, Susemihl Plat. Phil. u.p. 171). In 
the Laws (see xz. 192, 208) he drops 
the preventive means of abortion alto- 
gether, nor does he say anything about 
exposing illegitimate and deformed in- 
fants. Thus in the course of his own life- 
time Plato gradually attained to a more 
humane view. In this respect Aristotle’s 
ideal state goes far beyond that of the 
Laws in the stringency and callousness, 
or rather, to give it its true name, the 


abominable cruelty of its regulations. As 
to exposure, the example of Sparta has 
again had a determining influence on both 
thinkers. In all other Greek states it was 
left to the father’s decision whether he 
would expose his child or not: but at 
Sparta a committee of the eldest members 
of the Phyle decided, and in accordance 
with their decision the deformed or weakly 
infant had to be despatched to the place 
of exposure (’Amo@érat) on Taygetos. 
See Schomann p. 270 f. (Eng. tr. 256). 
Comp. also Jztrod. Ὁ. 52 f£ SusEM. 
(946) 

Note that ὡρίσθαι... πλῆθος is a virtual 
repetition of 11. 6. 12, 1265 b 6 ff., just as 
c. 4 § 2, 1325 Ὁ 38 f. reproduces 1265 a 17, 
in both cases without the conventional ws 
εἴρηται πρότερον (Newman). 

23—25] Here the indignation of some 
honest reader found vent in the remark- 
able gloss on the margin of P3, τί λέγει 6’ 
δαιμόνιος τούτοις; Doubtless the same 
hand which scribbled φλυαρεῖ, φλυαρία, 
against 1269 b 26, 1272 ἃ 23. Whether 
from this ‘thin end of the wedge” came 
the gradual depopulation of Greece, which 
Polybius (xxXVII. 9) deplores, is ano- 
ther matter. Cp. Thirlwall Aés¢. vi. 
463 ff. 

8 16 28 Meisterhans ed? p. 28 ff. 
shows that λῃτουργεῖν is the true Attic 
form. The usurping λειτουργεῖν does not 
appear before the third century B.c. 
When this εἰ was pronounced as ¢, λι- 


IV(VID). 17. 1] 1335 b23—1336a 6. 558 


- 

πλείστοις ἥνπερ τῶν ποιητῶν τινες εἰρήκασιν οἱ μετροῦντες 
ταῖς ἑβδομάσι τὴν ἡλικίαν, περὶ τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῶν πεν- 
35 τήκοντα ἐτῶν. 
\ ,ὔ A tal an 

THY ἡλικίαν ταύτην ἀφεῖσθαι δεῖ τῆς εἰς τὸ φανερὸν γεν- 
, * δ δὲ \ ς , ' ” » ᾿ 
νήσεως᾽ τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ὑγιείας χάριν ἤ τινος ἄλλης τοιαύ- 
818 τῆς αἰτίας φαίνεσθαι δεῖ ποιουμένους τὴν ὁμιλίαν. περὶ δὲ 
τῆς πρὸς ἄλλην καὶ πρὸς ἄλλον, ἔστω μὲν ἁπλῶς μὴ καλὸν 


* , f a a oe & ᾳ \ 
40 ἁπτόμενον φαίνεσθαι μηδαμῇ μηδαμῶς, ὅταν ἦ Kal προσ- 
ἀγορευθῇ moots’ περὶ δὲ τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῆς τεκνοποιίας 
1336a ἐάν Tis φαίνηται τοιοῦτόν τι δρῶν, ἀτιμίᾳ ζημιούσθω πρε- 


17 


5 


πούσῃ πρὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. 


811 διὸ κατὰ τὴν τῆς διανοίας ἀκμήν. αὕτη δέ ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς (XIV) 


rf 
ὥστε τέτταρσιν ἢ πέντε ἔτεσιν ὑπερβάλλοντα 12 


(p. 127) 


γενομένων δὲ τῶν τέκνων οἴεσθαι «δεῖ; μεγάλην εἶναι δια- XV 
, 
φορὰν πρὸς τὴν τῶν σωμάτων δύναμιν τὴν τροφήν, ὁποία 


τις ἂν ἢ. 


φαίνεται δὲ διά τε τῶν ἄλλων ξῴων ἐπισκο- 


a A. Ἂς Ὁ > a > “ > > f δ 
ποῦσι, καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐθνῶν οἷς ἐπιμελές ἐστιν εἰσάγειν τὴν 


35 ὡς ID, but ὥστε ῬῚ (οοττ. ἢ) || 36 τὴν ἡλικίαν ταύτην omitted and a lacuna 
left by P! (rst hand, supplied by p') || 37 ὑγείας M® P®, ὑγιείας χάριν omitted and a 


lacuna left by P! (1st hand, supplied by p*) || 


38 τὴν omitted and a lacuna left 


by P! (1st hand, supplied by p') || 39 καὶ] ἢ I? P® Bk., perhaps rightly 


1336 4 3 <def> Susem. Should it come before διαφορὰν ἡ || 
6 εἰσάγειν Τ' Ρῦ, ἄγειν M*P, det Il? Ar., ἀσκεῖν Koraes, ἐπάγειν 


Ms, ve PUI? ἢ 
? Susem. 


roupyla was written in inscriptions of the 
Roman period. 

8 17 33 τῶν ποιητῶν tives] Solon 
Frag. 21. Aristotle virtually adopts this 
theory of successive stages in human life 
at c. 17 § 15 (cp. 2. 971), and similarly 
in Hist. Animal. v. 12 ὃ 2 (Vv. 14 ὃ 3, 544 
b 25 ff.), 17 ὃ τό (v. 20 § 3, 553 ἃ 2 ff), 
vi. τό § τ (17 § 2, 570 ἃ 30 f.); comp. 
vil. 1 § 1, 581 a 12 ff., VII. 13 (VIL. 12 
§ 2, 588 a 8 ff. quoted in the Scholia to 
Aristoph. Birds 494). Compare Hippocr. 
quoted in Philo περὶ κοσμοποιίας p. 71 
Pfeif. and Censorin. De die natali 14 (J. G. 
Schneider). Congreve remarks that in 
Rhet. τπι 14 § 4, 1390 Ὁ rx f. the forty- 
ninth year is more precisely given, not 
the fiftieth as here. SusrM. (947) 

36 τῆς εἰς τὸ φανερὸν γεννήσεως] 
This means that if any license is taken, 
there must be recourse to abortion, so 
that no child is born. The key is fur- 
nished by Rep. Vv. 461 C, μηδ᾽ εἰς φῶς 
ἐκφέρειν κύημα μηδέν, ‘to prevent any 
embryo which may come into being from 


5 δὲ TPS Ar, τὲ 


seeing the light’ (J. G. Schneider). 
on n. (946) and Zntrod. p.63. SUSEM. 
948 


818 40 προσαγορευθῇ πόσις] ‘In 
the sense οὗ ca// προσαγορεύω sometimes 
employed προσηγόρευσα and προσηγορεύ- 
θην, though in the sense of ἀσπάζομαι it 
had προσερῶ, προσεῖπον, and προσερρή- 
θην" (Rutherford). See Mew Phryni- 
chus p. 333 ff. with citation of [Dem.] 
Adv. Boeotum de dote Xu. §1, ὅταν τις 
ἀδελφὸς προσαγορευθῇ. Comp. I. 12. 3, 
1259 Ὁ 13 (προσηγόρευσε), and for the use 
of πόσις, Soph. Zrach. 550 f. μὴ πόσις 
μὲν Ἡρακλῆς ἐμὸς καλῆται τῆς νεωτέρας δ᾽ 
ἀνήρ (paramour). 

c.17 Treatment and food of children 
during infancy. 

$1 1336 3 οἴεσθαι... 5 dv ἢ] “Our 
next care must be for the proper quality 
of the nourishment, since much depends 
upon this, as we are bound to believe, for 
the thriving of the body.” Comp. Plato 
Rep. Ul. 404 B ff., Xenophon De Rep. 
Lac. 2§ 5 (Eaton), SusEM. (949) 
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πολεμικὴν ἕξιν, ἡ τοῦ yddaxtos: πλήθουσα τροφὴ μάλιστ᾽ (XV) 
β2οἰκεία τοῖς σώμασιν, ἀοινοτέρα δὲ διὰ τὰ νοσήματα. ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ κινήσεις ὅσας ἐνδέχεται ποιεῖσθαι τηλικούτων συμ- 
το φέρει. πρὸς δὲ τὸ μὴ διαστρέφεσθαι τὰ μέλη δί ἁπαλό- 
τητὰ χρῶνται καὶ νῦν ἔνια τῶν ἐθνῶν ὀργάνοις τισὶ μη- 
χανικοῖς, ἃ τὸ σῶμα ποιεῖ τῶν τοιούτων ἀστραβές. συμ- 
μέ > > \ \ οὐ \ , tf ? an 
φέρει δ᾽ εὐθὺς καὶ πρὸς τὰ ψύχη συνεθίζειν ἐκ μικρῶν 
14 παίδων: τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ πρὸς ὑγίειαν καὶ πρὸς πολεμικὰς 
, ἡ ἣν \ ‘ a > a 
88 πράξεις εὐχρηστότατον. διὸ παρὰ πολλοῖς ἐστι τῶν βαρ- 
βάρων ἔθος τοῖς μὲν εἰς ποταμὸν ἀποβάπτειν τὰ γενό- 
, a \ 4 BY > , 
μενα [ψυχρόν], τοῖς δὲ σκέπασμα ψυχρὸν ἀμπίσχειν, οἷον 
Κελτοῖς. πάντα γὰρ ὅσα δυνατὸν ἐθίζειν, εὐθὺς ἀρχο- 5 
μένων βέλτιον μὲν ἐθίζειν, προσαγωγῆς δ᾽ ἐθίζειν" 
> \ δὲ e a δ σὶ \ , \ \ fed 
2oeupuns δὲ ἡ τῶν παίδων ἕξις διὰ θερμότητα πρὸς THY τῶν 


2 
εκ 


 πληθύουσα Vettori Bk., probably right {| 8 νοσήματα] σώματα PAL || 
9 τηλικούτους Susem.)2, ¢antillos William, τηλικοῦτον ὃ Susem., τηλικούτω PSL || 
10 διαφέρεσθαι M* and P? (corr.1), διαφέρθαι ῬῚ (ist hand), defuere William, δια- 
στρέφεσθαι other authorities and ΡῈ (in the margin, with yp. prefixed) || ἀπαλό- 
tyra Μ5, ἁπλότητα I? || 14 πρὸς before πολεμικὰς omitted by M®P! || τό τοῖς] 
τῶν M®P! || γενόμενα Susem., γεννώμενα Scaliger, γινόμενα M® P! Bk.? Susem2 
in the text, γιγνόμενα TI? PP Bk! || 17 [ψυχρὸν] Susem. || ψυχρὸν after σκέπασμα 
ῬῚ and P4 (corr.1), μικρὸν the other authorities and Ar. Bk. || ἀμπισχεῖν Bk. Susem.+ 
and P?:3(?), ἀπίσχειν P5 (1st hand), ἀμπύχειν Ῥό || 18 evOus...19 ἐθίζειν omitted by 
PAE SPVPLs || ἀρχομένω P23 Ald. Bk., ἀρχομένους ?Sylburg, ἀρχόμενον ? Spengel || 
19 ἐκ... ἐθίζειν omitted by Ar. || 20 διὰ <tTiv> Jackson 


8 doworépa] Plato Laws 11. 666 A 
forbids indulgence in wine before the 
eighteenth year (Gottling). Comp. 4716]. 
Anim. Vil. 12 § 2, 588 a 5 ff. (Eaton); 
De Somno c. 3 § 9, 457 a 4 ff., § 14, 14 ff. 
SusEM. (950) Comp. L. H. Morgan 
Ancient Society p. 25 TRidaewiyl, 

§2 9 κινήσεις... τηλικούτων] ““ ΑἹ] 
the exercise possible at that early age.” 
So also Plato Laws Vil. 789 E ff. SUSEM. 
(961) 

τὸ πρὸς δὲ τὸ μὴ διαστρέφεσθαι] 
This passage, says St Hilaire, is the 
first germ of orthopedy. Camerarius un- 
derstood it of cradles and swaddling 
clothes (cp. Plato ὦ. ς.): Vettori of irons 
to straighten the crooked knees of chil- 
dren, serpferastra as Varro calls them £. LZ. 
1X. 5. 11. SUSEM. (952) 

$3 15 ϑιὸ,... 18 Κελτοῖς] The same 
thing is said in an epigram first published 
by Brunck Axal. vet. poet. 111. Ὁ. 150 
XXXII, θαρσαλέοι Κελτοὶ ποταμῷ ζηλήμονι 
‘Pay | τέκνα ταλαντεύουσι, καὶ οὐ πάρος εἰσὶ 


τοκῆες] πρὶν πάϊν ἀθρήσωσι λελουμένον ὕδατι 
σεμνῷ..., Ἰοὔπω γὰρ γενέταο φέροι νόον, πρίν 
γ᾽ ἐσαθρήσῃ | κεκριμένον λουτροῖσιν ἐλεγξι- 
γάμου ποταμοῖο: and by Nonnos Dionys. 
XXIIL 95, XXXVI. 5 (Gottling). Further 
compare Strabo 111. 165, Galen περὶ ὑγι- 
εινῶν τ. T. Vi. p. 51 Kiihn, and Kapp 
Aristot. Staatspidag. p. 123 (Eaton). 
Galen however calls the people, of whom 
this is told, not Kelts but Germans. See 
on this point 11. 9 § 7 with JVole, p. 334 
and 1v(viI). 2 ὃ 10 2. Comp. further 
Verg. Aen. 1X. 603f. There is a similar 
habit amongst the Beloochees (Ridge- 
way). SUSEM. (953 

.§5 20 διὰ θερμότητα] Aristotle thus 
assumes that the vital heat, which by its 
gradual but serious decline causes old age, 
and by its extinction death, gradually 
becomes weaker and weaker from the 
moment of birth, so that it is most largely 
found in the embryo and the new-born 
infant, and in animals generally so long 
as they are growing, because growth is 


IV(VII). 17. 6] 1336 ἃ 7—1336 a 84. 555 


ψυχρῶν ἄσκησιν. §6234<Tds δὲ διῶ  σϑϊὰ 35 τῶν παίδων κατὰ τοὺς (XV) 
«κλαυθμοὺς οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπαγορεύουσιν 36 οἱ κωλύοντες ἐν τοῖς 
«νόμοις συμφέρουσι γὰρ πρὸς αὔξησιν. 37 γίνεται γὰρ τρόπον 
«τινὰ γυμνασία τοῖς σώμασιν" ἡ γὰρ 38 τοῦ πνεύματος κάθεξις 
«ποιεῖ τὴν ἰσχὺν τοῖς πονοῦσιν, ὃ 39 συμβαίνει καὶ τοῖς παι- 
«δίοις διατεινομένοις.:» 8 4 περὶ μὲν οὖν τὴν πρώτην συμφέρει ποιεῖ- 

22 σθαι τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τοιαύτην τε καὶ τὴν ταύτῃ παραπλη- 
σίαν: τὴν δ᾽ ἐχομένην ταύτης ἡλικίαν μέχρι πέντε ἐτῶν, 
ἣν οὔτε πω πρὸς μάθησιν καλῶς ἔχει προσάγειν οὐδεμίαν 

23 οὔτε πρὸς ἀναγκαίους πόνους, ὅπως μὴ τὴν αὔξησιν ἐμποδί- 
ζωσιν, δεῖ [δὲ] τοσαύτης τυγχάνειν κινήσεως ὥστε διαφεύγειν 
τὴν ἀργίαν τῶν σωμάτων, ἣν χρὴ παρασκευάζειν καὶ δι᾽ 

βδ ἄλλων πράξεων καὶ διὰ τῆς παιδιᾶς. δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὰς 
παιδιὰς εἶναι μήτε ἀνελευθέρους μήτε ἐπιπόνους μήτε ἀνει- 

8ο μένας. καὶ περὶ λόγων δὲ καὶ μύθων, ποίους τινὰς ἀκούειν 5 
δεῖ τοὺς τηλικούτους, ἐπιμελὲς ἔστω τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ods καλοῦσι (p. 128) 
παιδονόμους. πάντα γὰρ δεῖ τὰ τοιαῦτα προοδοποιεῖν πρὸς 

33 Τὰς ὕστερον διατριβάς: διὸ τὰς παιδιὰς εἶναι δεῖ τὰς πολ- 

86 λὰς μιμήσεις τῶν ὕστερον σπουδασομένων. 


ΓῸ 


τὰς δὲ Siard- 6 

1336 a 34—39 34 τὰς δὲ διατάσεις...30 διατεινομένοις transposed by Susem. to 
follow 21 ἄσκησιν, see Zntrod. p.89 || 35 κατὰ T, καὶ IL Ar. Bk. || τοὺς omitted 
by TI? P5Bk. || 38 πονοῦσιν] πνεύμοσι Ridgeway 

21 πρώτην -««ἡλικίαν" ?Spengel, Schmidt would transpose 23 ἡλικίαν to this 
place; but it can just as well be understood || 22 τὴν ταύτῃ] τοὺς ταύτῃ V? and P4 
(corr.), ταύτῃ P56 L2 and P4 (ist hand) || 23 ἐχομένων Ῥδ 50 γὺ and P* (corr.) || 24 
ἣν] in qua William || 26 δὲ omitted by If P45 Bk., but it should perhaps be re- 
tained || 29 ἄγαν inserted before ἀμελευθέρους by P! || 31 τοὺς omitted by P45-6 
V> and perhaps by S? || 33 διὸ «καὶ: ?Susem. || 34 σπουδασομένων Koraes, 


conditioned by vital heat. Comp. Prodd. 
Ill. 7, ΧΙ. 14, De Juventute etc. cc. 3, 4 
(Eaton). SusEM. (954) 


arten under the inspection of the nurses 
(al τροφοί) who for the most part leave 
the children to invent their own games 


§6 36 of κωλύοντες ἐν τοῖς νόμοις] 
Plato Laws vil. 791 Ἑ ff. (Camerarius). 
Susem. (955) 

38 Dr Jackson defends τοῖς πονοῦσι 
by an appeal to Darwin Ox the Expression 
of the Emotions pp. 148, 236, 284. 

84 23 μέχρι πέντε ἐτῶν] Plato how- 
ever in the Laws VII. 793 E ff. makes this 
second stage of education extend from 
the third to the sixth year (Eaton), Still 
this deviation is not material, since Aris- 
totle makes education proper begin with 
the seventh year, 88 7—15. SUSEM. (956) 

28 καὶ Sid τῆς παιδίας] Plato /. c. 
proposes for this age a kind of Kinder- 


(παιδιαὶ αὐτοφνεῖς), but prevent them from 
growing too angry over them, the nurses 
themselves being under the control of a 
female Board of ss SUSEM. (957) 

ὃ δ᾽ 30 καὶ περὶ λόγων δὲ Kal μύθων] 
Comp. 2:. (970), and 88 7—12 in regard 
to the παιδονόμοι : above c. 16 § 12 2, 
(943), 6.12 ὃ 5 2. (862) with zotes (960, 
963, 969), and Jytrod. p. 52 f., also ντ{ιν). 
15 § 9 5. (1355), § 13, VII(VI). 8 § 22 7. 
(1483). SUSEM. (958 

33 διὸ tds παιδιὰς... 34 σπουδασο- 
μένων] Comp. Plato Laws 1. 643 B ff. 
SuSEM. (959) 
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35 cas τῶν παίδων κατὰ τοὺς κλαυθμοὺς οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπαγορεύου- (XV) 
σιν of κωλύοντες ἐν τοῖς νόμοις᾽ συμφέρουσι γὰρ πρὸς αὔξη- 
ow" γίνεται γὰρ τρόπον τινὰ γυμνασία τοῖς σώμασιν᾽ ἡ γὰρ 
τοῦ πνεύματος κάθεξς ποιῖ τὴν ἰσχὺν τοῖς πονοῦσιν, ὃ 

8 1 συμβαίνε καὶ τοῖς παιδίοις διατεινομένοις. ἐπισκεπτέον δὴ 


49 τοῖς παιδονόμοις τὴν τούτων διαγωγὴν τήν τ᾽ ἄλλην, καὶ 
a “ δ ἈΝ ὃ f wy La \ Ἂν ς 
ὅπως ὅτι ἥκιστα μετὰ δούλων ἔσται. ταύτην γὰρ τὴν ἡλι- 

1326 κίαν, καὶ μέχρι τῶν ἑπτὰ ἐτῶν, ἀναγκαῖον οἴκοι τὴν τρο- 
φὴν ἔχειν. εὔλογον οὖν ἀπολαύειν ἀπὸ τῶν ἀκουσμάτων γ 

88 καὶ τῶν ὁραμάτων ἀνελευθερίαν καὶ τηλικούτους ὄντας. ὕλως 

μὲν οὖν αἰσχρολογίαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, ὥσπερ τι ἄλλο, δεῖ 
‘ / Ν" ΄ 3 a + > las r La a 

5 τὸν νομοθέτην ἐξορίξειν (ἐκ τοῦ γὰρ εὐχερῶς λέγειν ὁτιοῦν 
τῶν αἰσχρῶν γίνεται καὶ ποιεῖν σύνεγγυς), μάλιστα 
μὲν οὖν ἐκ τῶν νέων, ὅπως μήτε λέγωσι μήτε ἀκούωσι μη- 

89 δὲν τοιοῦτον. ἐὰν δέ τις φαίνηταί te λέγων ἢ πράττων 
ἀπηγορευμένον, τὸν μὲν ἐλεύθερον μήπω δὲ 


τὸ 


4 iy 
κατακλίσεως 


σπουδασομένων or σπουδασθησομένων Τ' apparently (stedendorum William) and perhaps 
Ar. (quae postea serio sunt facienda), σπουδασθησομένων P®, σπουδαζομένων M® P? II? 
Bk., σπουδασμάτων Ridgeway 

39 δὴ Susem., δὲ T' II Bk. Susem.? in the text 

1336 Ὁ «τὴν; μέχρι ?Susem., but see Bonitz Jud. Ar. 109 Ὁ 44 ff. || 2 ἀπο- 
λαβεῖν Τ' (absumere William) Susem.1?, ἀπελαύνειν Tl? ΡΟ Bk. || 3 ἀνελευθερίαν] τῶν 
ἀνελευθέρων PS L* Ar. Ald. Bk.? and P4 (1st hand), τῶν ἀνελευθερίαν P+ (corr.) || 4 
ὥσπερ] εἴπερ Lambin Bk.*, wrongly || «after ἄλλο (so avoiding hiatus) II? P® Bk. || 
7 μὲν οὖν] δὲ Susem., approved by Schmidt || 8 δέ] δή Susem., μὲν οὖν Schmidt 
(with colon after 12 χάριν) 9 ἀπηγορευμένον] τῶν ἀπηγορευμένων TI? P® Ar. Bk. || 


ἐλεύθερον <pev> Koraes 


§7 41 ὅτι ἥκιστα μετὰ δούλων ἔσται] 
Comp. § 9 z. (962). Here then Aristotle 
refuses to adopt the idea of common 
games for children, in which the children 
of aliens and slaves of this age also take 
part, as was proposed by Plato, here 
again the more humane of the two, and 
briefly mentioned in z. (957). His refusal 
is on the ground that by means of these 
infant schools Plato begins the public 
education as soonas the third year has been 
reached, while he follows the Spartans in 
postponing it to the seventh year: see 
Schémann p. 271 (Eng. tr. p. 206). 
Further see § 5, 7. (958). SusEM. (960) 

1336 Ὁ 2 εὔλογον οὖν ἀπολαύειν κτλ] 
This and the two following sentences with 

. the double use of μὲν οὖν gave occasion to 
many critical doubts, for which see Bonitz 
ind. Ar. 540 Ὁ 55 ff., Vahlen Poetics? p. 


190 f., Busse of. c. p. 28, Susemihl Ozaest. 
crit. coll. p. 416. Unquestionably ἀπο- 
Aavew, which William of Moerbeke mis- 
took, not only here but in 1335 b 18 and 
1303 Ὁ 31, for ἀπολαβεῖν (in pronuncia- 
tion v=f, 8=v), is correct and means to 
derive influence of any kind, good or 
bad: Busse cites δέδοικα μὴ ἀπολαύσω τι 
φλαῦρον Isocr. 8. 81. 

§ 8 4 ὥσπερ τι ἀλλο] With the 
utmost vigilance. A variation upon the 
more usual εἴπερ. τι ἄλλο which recurs 
VIII(V). 8. 2, 1307 Ὁ 31 in the same order, 
ὥσπερ ἄλλο τι, which IT? gives here. 

7 ἀκούωσι] Plut. De recta ratione au- 
diendi c. 2, 38 B, διὸ καὶ Ξενοκράτης τοῖς 
παισὶ μᾶλλον ἣ τοῖς ἀθληταῖς ἐκέλευε περι- 
άπτειν ἀμφωτίδας ὡς ἐκείνων μὲν τὰ ὦτα 
ταῖς πληγαῖς, τούτων δὲ τοῖς λόγοις τὰ ἤθη 
διαστρεφομένων. 


Ὁ 
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IV(VII). 17.10] 1886 a 35—1336b 17. 


10 ἠξιωμένον ἐν τοῖς συσσιτίοις [ἀτιμίαις] κολάζειν καὶ πλη- (XV) 
γαῖς, τὸν δὲ πρεσβύτερον τῆς ἡλικίας ταύτης ἀτιμίαις 
ἀνελευθέροις ἀνδραποδωδίας χάριν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ λέγειν τι 8 
a , 3 , ἢ ¢ Ν tal A 
τῶν τοιούτων ἐξορίζομεν, φανερὸν ὅτι καὶ τὸ θεωρεῖν ἢ 

810 γραφὰς ἢ λόγους ἀσχήμονας. ἐπιμελὲς μὲν οὖν ἔστω τοῖς 

τι ἄρχουσι μηδὲν μήτε ἄγαλμα μήτε γραφὴν εἶναι τοιούτων 
πράξεων μίμησιν, εἰ μὴ παρά τισι θεοῖς τοιούτοις οἷς καὶ 
‘ 6 \ "ἢ δίὃ 2 c , ‘ A , 3 F ¢ 
τὸν τωθασμὸν ἀποδίδωσιν ὁ νόμος: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις adin- 


10 [driulas] Biicheler Susem.28, rightly if ἀτιμίαις is not corrupt: ἐπιτιμίαις 
or ἐπιτιμήσεσι ὃ Susem. formerly, αἰκίαις ?Schmidt who further approves [kal 
πληγαῖς] Schneider || 14 ἔστω Pl Ar, ἐστὶ Τ ΜΈ ΠΣ || 17 πρὸς.. νόμος omit- 
ted in P46 SPV> || τούτους Reiz Bk.? || παρίησιν Ῥῦ over an erasure, ἐφίησιν 


Koraes 


89 τι ἀτιμίαις dvehevOépois] Meier, 
De bonis damn. p. 103, understands by 
this their exclusion from sacrificial festi- 
vals in which slaves could not take part, 
that is, from the state sacrifices (ἱερὰ 
δημοτελῆ) proper: for which cp. Bockh 
Staatsh. 8. p. 269 (ed. 2, p. 298). SUSEM. 
(961) 

12 ἀνδραποδωδίας χάριν] ‘To punish 
him for his degrading conduct.” Comp. 
c. 15 § 5 72. (926) and especially 5. (43) 
on I. 5 § 8: and in regard to this whole 
section Ὁ. 12 § § 2. (863), and more par- 


ticularly Jutrod. p. 52 2. (3). SUSEM. 
(962) 
810 14 ἐπιμελὲς μὲν οὖν...1τ6 μίμη- 


ow] See ν(ν111)}.15 821 22.(1053), ν(ν 111). 
ἡ ὃ 3 2. (1084). The magistrates here 
mentioned are of course the Παιδονόμοι, 
as before; see 7. (958). SUSEM. (963) 

16 mpdgewv=scenes, 2. (1084). 

el μὴ παρά τισι θεοῖς...17) ὁ νόμος] 
As, for instance, Dionysos, Aphrodite, 
Priapos, Elileithyia (Kapp). Aristotle 
himself, it is well known, traces the 
origin of Comedy te the worship of Dio- 
nysos, namely, to the improvised speeches 
added to the choral ode by the chief 
singer or leader of the chorus in the 
phallic songs; such phallic songs, he 
says, were still customary in many places 
(γενομένη ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ φαλλικὰ ἐξαρχόντων), 
Poet. 4 § 14, 1449 ἃ τι ff. These im- 
provised speeches certainly contained 
improprieties of the sort here mentioned, 
But that even in the phallic songs pro- 
perly so called there was often much that 
was positively indecent might hardly be 
doubted, even apart from the specimen 
we have in Aristoph. Ach. 263 ff., where 


Dikaiopolis sings a burlesque of one, as 
he himself says (261). Other facts rela- 
tive to this matter are mentioned by 
Athenaeus xIv. 621 d—622 d, on the 
authority of Sosibios and Semos. Both 
writers mentioned certain reciters, called 
αὐτοκάβδαλοι, who delivered monologues 
or even dialogues (ῥήσεις) from the stage 
crowned with ivy according to Semos, and 
were at a later date called”Iayfou, like their 
poems. It is beyond all doubt that Ar- 
chilochos, 2. (788), found similar iambic 
lampoons in current use at the merry fes- 
tivals of harvest and vintage, and therefore 
in the worship of Dionysos and Deme- 
ter, which was especially cultivated in his 
home of Paros and her colony Thasos, 
where Archilochos settled. Comp. Homer 
Hymn to Demeter 496, Paus. X. 28. 1, 
Steph. Byzant. 5. v. Πάρος, Hesych. 5. v. 
Κάβαρνοι; Welcker Αἴ. Schrift. 1. p. 
87 ff. It was out of this natural popular 
poetry that he fashioned his own artistic 
iambic poetry. Aristotle himself men- 
tions directly afterwards (§ 11) the re- 
cital of such artistic compositions (ἴαμβοι), 
which certainly took place at such reli- 
gious festivals at Athens and elsewhere at 
the proper season, probably in contests 
between rhapsodes. For it would appear 
from the pseudo-Platonic /oz 531 A that 
a contemporary rhapsode might include 
Archilochos in his repertoire; in any case 
his iambic poetry, on the analogy of the 
present passage: whether also his elegies, 
is doubtful. About that time also the- 
burlesque epos and its recitation by rhap- 
sodes were brought into vogue by Hege- 
mon of Thasos, in contests at festivals of 
this kind. Susem. (964) 
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σιν ὃ νόμος τοὺς τὴν ἡλικίαν ἔχοντας ἔτι THY ἱκνουμένην καὶ (XV) 
. A a 
19 ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν καὶ τέκνων καὶ γυναικῶν τιμαλφεῖν τοὺς θεούς. 
811 τοὺς δὲ νεωτέρους οὔτ᾽ ἰάμβων οὔτε κωμῳδίας θεατὰς θετέον, 9 
Ν * A ¢ ΄, ta 2 @ 4 € , 
πρὶν ἢ τὴν ἡλικίαν λάβωσιν ἐν ἡ κατακλίσεως ᾧὕὑπάρς- (ρ. τ) 
Eee κοινωνεῖν ἤδη καὶ μέθης καὶ τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν τοιούτων 


γινομένης βλάβης ἀπαθεῖς ἡ παιδεία ποιήσει πάντας. 
βδβιονῦν μὲν οὖν ἐν παραδρομῇ τούτων πεποιήμεθα τὸν λόγον᾽ 
25 ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐπιστήσαντες δεῖ διορίσαι μᾶλλον, εἴτε μὴ δεῖ 
πρῶτον εἴτε δεῖ διαπορήσαντας, καὶ πῶς δεῖ κατὰ δὲ τὸν 
813 παρόντα καιρὸν ἐμνήσθημν ὡς ἀναγκαῖον. ἴσως γὰρ οὐ 10 


a 2 \ a , ¢ a δ € 
KQAKWS ἔλεγε TO τοιοῦυτον Θεόδωρος o TNS τραγῳδίας υπο- 


18 τοὺς.. ἱκνουμένην M®P}, τοὺς ἔχοντας ἡλικίαν πλέον προήκουσαν Τ' Ῥῦ Bk. (πλέον 
Ῥδ over an erasure), zam homines factos ΑΥ., τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους Β45.3 in the margin, 
omitted by II? Bas.1*? and the text of Bas. || ére] ἤδη ?Susem., zam Ar., [ἔτι] 


Welldon {| 19 αὑτῶν Pl), αὐτῶν Τ' ΜῈ ΠΞ || καὶ γυναικῶν omitted by I (sup- 
plied by corr.1 in the margin of P1), hence [καὶ γυναικῶν] Susem.) || τιμαλφᾶν 
M®P! || [τοὺς θεοὺς] ?Susem. || 20 θετέον] θετητέον M®, νομοθετητέον II? P® Bk., 


<elvar> ἐατέον Jackson, probably right || 23 ἀπαθῆς Μ" and apparently P? (rst 
hand) [|| πάντας suspected by Jackson, πάντως ?Susem. || 24 νῦν μὲν odv...27 
ἀναγκαῖον transposed by Susem. to follow 35 δυσμένειαν || 27 [ἴσως 


...37 αὐτούς] Bocker || 28 kaxds] καλῶς I'M? || ἔλεγε suspected by Camerarius, 


ἔψεγε or ἤλεγχε ὃ Schmidt 


18 ἔτι] The word cannot have arisen 
from ἤδη, nor is it likely to have crept 
into the text. However dissimilar, this 
must apparently be added to the pas- 
sages in which ἔτι means dam. SUSEM. 

8 11 20 οὔτ᾽ ἰάμβων] See x. (964 
and 2. (788) Iv(VII). 7 ὃ 6. SUSEM. (965 

21 κατακλίσεως ὑπάρξει κτλ] The term 
μέθη which recurs V(VIII). 5 §2, 2. (1019) 
denotes the advanced stage of the banquet, 
at which men’s spirits were more elevated 
and they began to drink wine undiluted 
(ἄκρατον) ; cp. Plato Laws 11.271 E, Ath. 
11. 40 a (J. G. Schneider). Comp. also 
V(vIII). 5 § 8, 2. (1028), 7 § 13 f. 2. (1067), 
also , (113). But, as was remarked in /z- 
trod. p. 55, κατάκλισις, or admission into 
συσσίτια, in all probability commenced 
with initiation into military service from 
the seventeenth year onwards: see V(VIII). 
4 ὃ 9 Exc. 1. to B. ν(ν1π): but when 
recruits havea compulsory diet prescribed 
for them (Exc. to B. ν[ν1117} they cer- 

τ tainly have syssitia of their own, and only 
when their education has been completed, 
from their twenty-first year onwards, are 
they admitted to the syssitia proper, at 
first those of the soldiers, and allowed the 


other liberties here mentioned. Suse. 
(966) 

22 καὶ τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν τοιούτων κτλ] 
Plato on the contrary even in the Laws 
vu. 816 Ὁ, E, XI. 935 E wholly banishes 
comedy and Jambos, and only permits 
comic dances by foreigners or slaves. 
SusEM. (967) 

8 12 25 ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐπιστήσαντας] 
Another point the discussion of which is 
missing: see /utrod. p. 49 2. (4), Ρ. 53% 
(1). SUSEM. (969) 

818 28 Θεόδωρος] It is beyond all 
doubt that Theodoros is here treated as 
one deceased: but I fail to see that he 
is spoken of Rhet. 111. 2 ὃ 4, 1404 Ὁ 22 ff. 
as if he were still living and on the stage, 
as Zeller 11. 11. p. 131 2. (1) maintains. 
From the latter passage it is very clear 
that he was the greatest tragic actor of 
recent times. Aelian, V. 4H. χιν. 40, 
relates a story of the powerful impression 
which his acting made on the tyrant 
Alexander of Pherae. Plutarch mentions 
him along with Polos as a famous prota- 
gonist actor in leading parts in De regim. 
21, 816 F, and with Nikostratos, Kallip- 
pides, Mymniskos, Polos in De Gloria 


* 
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κριτής" οὐδενὶ γὰρ πώποτε παρῆκεν ἑαυτοῦ προεισάγειν, οὐδὲ (XV) 
8. τῶν εὐτελῶν ὑποκριτῶν, ὡς οἰκειουμένων τῶν θεάτρων ταῖς 
πρώταις ἀκοαῖς: συμβαίνει δὲ ταὐτὸ τοῦτο καὶ πρὸς τὰς 


τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὁμιλίας καὶ πρὸς τὰς τῶν πραγμάτων. 
814 πάντα γὰρ στέργομεν τὰ πρῶτα μᾶλλον. διὸ δεῖ τοῖς 


νέοις πάντα ποιεῖν ξένα τὰ φαῦλα, μάλιστα δὲ ὅσα αὐτῶν 
835 ἔχει ἢ μοχθηρίαν ἢ δυσμένειαν. 
812 b24 «νῦν μὲν οὖν ἐν παραδρομῇ τούτων πεποιήμεθα τὸν λόγον" 
«:5 ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐπιστήσαντας δεῖ διορίσαι μᾶλλον, εἴτε μὴ δεῖ 
<26 πρῶτον εἴτε δεῖ διαπορήσαντας, καὶ πῶς δεῖ" κατὰ δὲ τὸν 
<27 παρόντα καιρὸν ἐμνήσθημεν ὡς ἀναγκαῖον. 35 διελθόντων δὲ τῶν 
36 πέντε ἐτῶν τὰ δύο μέχρι τῶν ἑπτὰ δεῖ θεωροὺς ἤδη γίνεσθαι 
3) τῶν μαθήσεων ἃς δεήσει μανθάνειν αὐτούς. 
8165 δύο δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἡλικίαι πρὸς ἃς ἀναγκαῖον διῃρῆσθαι τὴν παι- τὶ 
39 δείαν, μετὰ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἑπτὰ μέχρις ἥβης καὶ πάλιν μετὰ τὴν 
29 προσάγειν ῬΦ451, Ald, W° and probably P® (rst hand) || <ovdev>, οὐδὲ 
Bothe (on Terent. p. 619) || 30 θεατῶν II? P® Ar. Bk. and (with yp. prefixed) corr.? 
of ΡῚ in the margin || 34 ὅσα after αὐτῶν P!5 TI? Bk. || 35 δυσμένειαν Π Bk. 
Susem.}*8 in the text, é#haestonem William, improditatem ΑΥ., δυσγένειαν Schmidt, 
Susem.?, δυσχέρειαν Koraes. 
1336 Ὁ 24—27 24 τοῦτον P} and (transposing it before ἐν παραδρομῇ) P4 Ald., 
τούτων Τ' ΜΒ Ar. and (transposing it before ἐν παραδρομῇ) all other authorities Bk. || 


25 διωρίσαι PSL Ald. W> || 26 πρῶτον] πρότερον ? Koraes, needlessly 
36 ἤδη omitted by II! wrongly, [ἤδη] Susem.? Cp. 1268 Ὁ 21, 1280a6 || 38 τὴν 
omitted by M® and P! (rst hand, supplied by corr.1 in P}), [τὴν] Susem.! || 39 μέχρι 


TI? Bk. Susem.? 


Athen. Vi. 835 F (cp. also De Audiendis 
Poetis 18 c). Demosthenes De Falsa Leg. 
§ 246 f, p. 418, 4, mentions him along with 
another great protagonist of the time, Ari- 
stodemos, withthe remark that both shone 
in the réle of Sophocles’ Antigone, but 
did not appear in the Phoenix of Euri- 
pides ; that Aeschines acted under them 
as tritagonist and had represented Creon 
in the Antigone. In his private life 
Theodorus appears to have been very 
wild, to judge by the nickname given him 
no doubt by the comic poets (see Hesych. 
s.v. πελεθόβαξ or πελεθοβάψ). An idea 
of his habits may also be gathered from 
Hesych. 5. v. Qeoddpous ἔλεγον of κωμικοὶ 
τοὺς πρωκτούς, ἀπὸ Θεοδώρου τινὸς οὐκ εὖ 
τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ὥρας χρησαμένον. See also 
Hesych. s. ν. ᾿Αριστόδημον οἱ κωμικοὶ τὸν 
πρωκτόν, καὶ Θεόδωρον καὶ Ἰμμησιάνακτα 
ἔλεγον. Diog. Laert. 11. 104 calls him ἃ 
tragic foe¢: but this must rest either on a 


false reading or an error—more probably 
the latter, as Aelian also calls him ὁ τῆς 
τραγῳδίας ποιητής. Comp. also Athen. 
XI. 482 Ὁ and Meineke Fragm. Com. Gr. 
I. p. 523 f. SuUsEM. (968) 

§ 15 39 μετὰ τὴν ἀφ᾽ ἥβης... 40 ἐτῶν] 
The first period is to be wholly taken up 
with gymnastic, three years of the second 
with the remaining subjects of youthful 
training, the following years again with 
severer bodily exercises; see V(VIII). 3 § 13, 
n. (1003), 4 § 9 2. (101s) Exc. Here 
Aristotle only partially follows Plato [see 
nn. (1015, 1016)]. In the Republic the 
latter divides the educational course into 
three parts. The first begins with gym- 
nastic, preceded by the narration of 
mythes, legends and tales, much as Aris- 
totle also prescribes (see § 20, 2. 958): 
gymnastic is followed by music and 
poetry together with reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and certain elements of 

‘ 


ο 


4 
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ἀφ᾽ ἥβης μέχρι τῶν ἑνὸς καὶ εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν. οἱ γὰρ ταῖς ἑβδομάσι (xv) 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ H. 17. 


[IV(VID). 17. 15 


διαιροῦντες τὰς ἡλικίας ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ λέγουσιν οὐ κακῶς, 
δεῖ δὲ τῇ διαιρέσει τῆς φύσεως ἐπακολουθεῖν: πᾶσα γὰρ τέχνη 
καὶ παιδεία τὸ προσλεῖπον τῆς φύσεως βούλεται ἀναπληροῦν. 


40 ἕν P&56SbY>Ts ἢ] 


41 κακῶς Muret, καλῶς Γ Π Ar. Bk.? Susem.! in the text 


133722 τῆς φύσεως after βούλεται II? P® Bk. 


mathematics generally: this lasts until 
the seventeenth or eighteenth year. The 
next two or three years, until the twen- 
tieth, are to be spent in military exercises. 
The second course of ten years for the 
more highly qualified students is in the 
higher mathematics, pure and applied; 
the third or philosophical course, which 
is only for the most richly endowed 
natures, lasts five years longer, as we had 
occasion to mention in 22. (182) on 11. 5 
§ 25. See Rep. 11. 376 Ef., III. 403 C, VII. 
534 C—535 A, 536—537 Ὁ, 539 Ὁ ἢ. In 
the Laws (see VII. 794 C—795 Ὁ, 809 E 
—813 6, 817 C—822 D, cp. 813 C ἢ). 
Plato prescribes the elements of gymnastic 
from the sixth to the tenth year (cp. 72. 
956); reading and writing from ten to 
thirteen; music, singing, and at the same 
time the really severer instruction in 
dancing and gymnastic from 13 to 173 
lastly, the elements of arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and astronomy—no doubt from 
seventeen to eighteen. It has been ex- 
plained in x. (193) on 11. 6. 5 that even 
in the Zaws the better endowed natures 
were afforded opportunity, after the age 
of thirty, for the same higher education 
as that furnished in the Republic by the 
second and third courses, or at least for 
something similar to it. SusEM. (970) 

40 οἱ γὰρ... 41 οὐ κακῶς] Cp. c. τό 
8 8 2. (947). SUSEM. (971 

1337 21 πᾶσα ydp τέχνη... 2 dva- 


πληροῦν] Eaton compares Phys. 11. 8§ 8, 
199 ἃ 15 f. ὅλως τε ἡ τέχνη τὰ μὲν ἐπι- 
τελεῖ ἃ ἡ φύσις ἀδυνατεῖ ἀπεργάσασθαι, 
τὰ δὲ μιμεῖται : ‘‘and in general it is art 
which either brings to completion what 
nature is unable to effect or else imitates 
nature”: on which passage see Doring 
op. c. p. 81 ff. Further comp. ic. Eth. 
1. 6. 15 (i.e. 1. c. 4 Bk., 1097 a 5) where 
we are told of all arts and sciences that 
each seeks to meet a definite want, 7d 
ἐνδεὲς ἐπιζητοῦσαι. SUSEM. (972) 

“The context here, in its reference 
to education, limits the scope of τέχνη 
to useful art. Useful art supplements 
nature and at the same time follows her 
guidance. He who would be a master 
in any art must first discern the true end 
by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she sug- 
gests for the attainment of that end” 
(S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects, p. 241). 
He adds: ‘‘in the passage from the 
Physics also it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight 
seem, between useful and fine art, but 
between two aspects of useful art. The 
sentence is not quite logical in form, but 
the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for 
which nature has not fully provided, on 
the other hand its processes are those of 
nature.” 


EXCURSUS I. 


ΟἹ ᾽ΕΞΩΤΕΡΙΚΟΙ ΛΟΓΟΙ. 


NOTE ΟΝ IV(VII). I. 2, 1323 ἃ 22 (687). 


It would take us too far out of our way to give a detailed or perfectly 
complete account, supposing it were even possible, of the meaning of this 
expression which recurs in III. 6. 5, 1278 Ὁ 32, and in six other passages}. 
Inquiry has not by any means as yet disposed of the subject. The one point 
which has been conclusively established is that in general ‘outside discus- 
sions’ (or discourses) are opposed to strictly scientific discussions (of κατὰ 
φιλοσοφίαν λόγοι, II. 12. 1, 1282 Ὁ 19, see 7. 584). But whether they are 
(1) discussions by others, or by Aristotle himself: whether, in the latter case, 
the reference is to (2) Aristotle’s dialogues and popular works, or to (3) dia- 
lectical discusstons, in Aristotle’s sense of the term dialectic as the tentative 
solution of problems?, zz hzs scientific writings, and whether they should be 
sought in another work or, as in Physics Iv. 10. 1, 217 Ὁ 31, in the same 
work’: whether in fact writings of any sort, or merely (4) oval controversies 
and expressions of opinion are intended, must on each occasion be decided 
from the context, if at 4113. 

Now here, as at IIL. 6. 5, 2. (527 Ὁ), it appears to me that the only 
meaning which really suits the context is ‘discussions in daily life’ or ‘in 
ordinary intercourse.’ Aristotle appeals (see 7. 689) to what has already 
become the common property of the ordinary cultivated consciousness and 


1 Nic. Eth, τ. 13. 9, 1102 a 26, VI. 
4. 2, 1140 a 33 AMetaphysics x111(M). 1. 
4, 1076.2 28: Physics IV. to. 1, 217 b31: 
Eud, Eth. 1. 8. 4, 1217 Ὁ 22, 11. a. 1» 
1218 b 34. 

2 See Zeller Philosophie der Griechen 
Π ii p. 242 ff., Thurot Etudes p. 118 ff, 
Tegge De wi ac notione dialecticae Ari- 
stoteleae (Treptow 1877). 

3 See Bonitz ἤτω. Ar. 105 Ὁ τό ff. 

4 This is a point quite rightly empha- 
sized by Vahlen. But how is it con- 
sistent to say e.g. that ‘the division of 


H. 


‘goods which follows has furthermore 
‘been laid down and explained in the 
‘outside discussions and does not require 
‘to be repeated in detail here’ (cp. Vahlen 
p- 9), when Vahlen at the same time 
in this passage accepts as possible the 
interpretation of the phrase ‘ outside dis- 
cussions’ accepted by me? And how can 
the supposition of a previous explanation 
be got out of the words? They contain 
nothing but an appeal to what is uni- 
versally admitted. Cp. 7. (688). 
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has developed into a permanent conviction of universal validity; what is 
treated as a settled and generally accepted fact in the conversations and 
discussions on such subjects in educated circles!. In other words he calls 
in good sound common sense. Bernays on the other hand, Déaloge des 
Arist. p. 69 ff., 158 ff., finds here a quotation from an Aristotelian dialogue 
and thinks that the very lively fluent style of this chapter, which presents 
a marked contrast to the remainder of the book, should be explained by 
assuming that Aristotle in the main borrowed and transferred it from that 
dialogue, reproducing even the very words. Wahlen’, Aristotelische Auf- 
satze τι. (Phil-hist. Sttzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 1, ΧΧΤΙ. p. § ff.) has 
conclusively shown how weak is the foundation for this hypothesis (cp. 
also the review by Susemihl PAz/lol. Anzeiger v. 1873, p. 673 ff.). He has 
not made another attempt on his own part to clear up this fact, but only 
remarked that this chapter forms a complete whole by itself, which must 
be retained or condemned as a whole—a statement which no one would be 
likely to controvert. Still for a right decision of the matter considerable 
importance attaches to his pertinent observation, that Bernays appears not 
to have fully met the difficulty of the surprise we naturally feel? that for a 
question discussed in the E¢hzcs Aristotle should quote his popular writings 
in preference to that treatise. 

This difficulty remains the same, even though we substitute an appeal to 
the popular judgment for the appeal to popular writings. In the Ethics the 
whole investigation turns on the inquiry, “What is the best life, or human 
happiness?” and that this factor also should be utilized was perfectly in 
point. In the Polddics Aristotle might have done in starting this inquiry what 
he has done on several other occasions (11. 1. 5, 111. 5 8 9, 7 § 1, VI(IV). 9 ὃ 2, 
cp. Iv(vI1). 12 85. 3,4: see 2x. 133, 545, 584, 873, 879, 1289); he might 
simply have referred to the results of the E¢hcs. But if he had intended to 
begin in this place a fresh discussion of the question over again in detail, and 
in such a manner that his investigation should not merely satisfy the require- 
ments of science, but so far as possible compel the assent of ordinary opinion 
with its own peculiar assumptions and prepossessions, then at any rate, when‘ 
the same subject comes up for discussion later on, it would have been impos- 
sible so utterly to ignore this exposition, to treat it as so altogether non- 
existent, as is actually the case. 


’ For Bernays’ proof of the impossi- 
bility of this interpretation, though ad- 
vanced with full confidence in its success, 
can be easily refuted. And Zeller of, cit. 
1 ii p. 11g 2. (2) reads into this passage 
something very different from what is 
there. It does not state that ordinary 
opinion agrees with the outside discussions 
merely in holding that mental goods are 
required for the best kind of life, but it 
says :—‘‘as we believe many of the state- 
ments current in ordinary conversation 
respecting the constituents of the best life 


to be perfectly correct, we should in the 
present instance make use of them. For 
one thing at any rate is universally con- 
ceded, that there are three kinds of goods, 
and that all three are necessary to the 
best life, or in other words, to happiness. 
But of course our agreement with ordinary 
opinion (ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι) goes no farther: 
for the ordinary view regards mental goods, 
i.e. the virtues, as subsidiary, whilst we 
make them the principal thing.” 

? And more recently Diels: see below. 

3 See Krohn of. cit. p. 37. 
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Now already at c. 8 $4, cp. γι. (799), and at c. 9 ὃ 3, ὃ 7 Aristotle has 
returned to the position, that the state has for its aim the best possible life, 
and that the best constitution is the one by which the state attains the 
greatest happiness (cp. 21. 806). In the first of these passages it is merely 
stated what constitutes the best life or happiness without any such addi- 
tion as “according to our previous inquiry,” and equally without any 
reference to the investigation of this question in the Eéhics. In the 
second passage there is a reference, but apparently it is to the former 
passage, c. 8, and not to c. 1 at all; see 7. (807, 81 3). There is this fur- 
ther and more serious difficulty, that c. 13 (cp. 7. 872) begins, just like c. I, 
with the statement that, as the best constitution is that which enables the 
state in the highest degree to attain happiness, the precise nature of happi- 
ness must not be left obscure. For the general character of this transition is 
not in the least altered by the fact that c. 13 treats, not of the best life, but 
of happiness, and the happiness of the state in particular. But in this the 
non-existence of c. I is expressly implied; the other course—of a reference to 
the results of the Zthzcs—is quite gratuitously adopted, and thus the matter 
is settled. However if the genuineness of c. 13 is not quite above suspicion 
(see 2. 876, 879, 8811), there only remain the other and minor objections to 
c. I in its present place upon which dependence can be placed. 

But taking everything into consideration, are we to decide offhand that c. r 
is spurious? There is nothing in the following chapters which is materially 
inconsistent with it?, and there is nothing to disturb the suggestion made in 
the Juzrod. pp. 12, 15, 48, that in his oral lectures on Politics Aristotle was 
accustomed to effect the transition to the description of the ideal state in the 
very words before us, however different may have been his procedure when 
committing his thoughts to paper. If this be so, we have before us in this 
chapter a portion of some careful hearer’s notes which the editor has inserted, 
although it stands in no organic connexion with the rest of the work. 
Cp. also 2. (711). SUSEM. (687) 

The oldest view of this much disputed phrase, which implied a twofold 
form of the Aristotelian teaching, had long been felt to be unsatisfactory 
when Bernays, in 1863, in the work already cited, put forward the brilliant 
and attractive theory that the Aristotelian dialogues are meant. Subsequent 
writers were much influenced by this theory, but very unequally. Thus 
Grote, who discussed the expression A7zstodle 1. pp. 63—75, not content 
to understand by it ‘discourses outside the subject,’ thinks a negative 
character, dialectic not didactic, is intended, appealing especially to Phys. Iv. 
c. 10 where all the difficulties which beset the notion of time are noticed and 
traced out. For this view, which is substantially that of Thurot, Etudes p. 213, 
he can cite Alexander zz Topica διαλεκτικῶς δὲ πρὸς δόξαν, ὡς ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ 
πραγματείᾳ (the Topics) καὶ ἐν τοῖς ῥητορικοῖς, καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς, 260 a 24 ed. 
Brandis. So too Simplicius, τὰ ἐξωτερικὰ -- τὰ κοινὰ καὶ δι’ ἐνδόξων περαινόμενα. 

1 On the other hand this is the very ut- _ thinks he has discovered are too deep for 


most that can be conceded: see 7. (881). me to detect. 
2 For the inconsistencies which Krohn 
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Grote then understands the term “extraneous to philosophy” (because 
dialectical) to include not merely oral debate but writings, whether Aristotle’s 
own or the Platonic and other dialogues. 

Zeller also in the third edition (1879) of his great work has advanced 
beyond his earlier standpoint, by recognising in ἐξωτερικός more than one 
primary meaning. First, simply ‘extraneous,’ as when applied to σκέψις Pol. 
1. 5. 4, 1254 a 33; equivalent to the phrase of ἔξωθεν λόγοι, 11. 6. 3, 1264 Ὁ 39, 
and so unquestionably used by Eudemus who paraphrases Aristotle’s own 
ἀπορίαν... ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πρὸς τὸν λόγον Phys. 1. 2. 9, 185 b 11, by ἀπορίαν ἐξωτερικήν 
Simpl. zz Physica 85, 26 Diels. But the word may also mean ‘relating to 
what is outside,’ and this again may bear more than one sense. Thus to 
suit Phys. c. Iv. 10, Zeller adds the meaning (2) discussions ‘that do not 
go deep into the subject,’ and from Eud. Eth. τι. 1. 1, 1218 b 33 compared 
with Wie. Eth. 1. 8, 1098 Ὁ 10 καὶ ἐκ τῶν λεγομένων περὶ αὐτῆς, (3) oral, not 
written, discussions. Lastly, he admits (4) that some lost Aristotelian 
writing of a more popular character is referred to in the six remaining 
passages, including those in the Poldtics, 1323 a 22, 1278 Ὁ 32. 

In the view taken of these six passages we trace the influence exerted 
by the theory of Bernays, that the ‘exoteric discourses’ are Aristotle’s own 
dialogues: a theory adopted, in the main, by Heitz and by Bonitz (757. Ar. 
104 b 44 ff.). More recently this theory has been vigorously attacked by 
Diels in a paper entitled Ueber die exoterischen Reden des Aristoteles reported 
in Monatsberichte der Berl. Akad. 1883 pp. 477—494, in its turn followed by 
a note from Hirzel, defending Bernays, Rhe‘n. Mus. XXXIX. Ὁ. 178 f. 2.1, 
and an article by Susemihl in Fakrd. f Philol. CKX1X. 1884, pp. 265—277. 
Diels insists that the term is a technical term in the Peripatetic school, and 
holds it to be indispensable that its meaning should be constant wherever it 
occurs. The explanation he gives is ‘discussions carried on outside the 
Peripatetic school,’ ra ἔξωθεν λεγόμενα, including such as were customary in 
the Academy or had been held of old by philosophers or laymen. He 
rejects the view of Grote (and Thurot) that the imperfect form or the dia- 
lectical character, is intended by ‘exoteric, arguing that if evidence from 
without confirms Aristotle, in what form it is stated or how obtained is 
not the essential point: though doubtless a Peripatetic will attach to it no 
more credit a friord than to ἔνδοξα generally. Moreover, if the difference 
of method is emphasized in the formula of citation, why is not the appeal to 
λόγοι διαλεκτικοί ἢ (cp. λόγοι ἐπιχειρηματικοί, 451 ἃ 19). Diels allows that 
when contrasted with of κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν λόγοι all outside discussions pre- 
sent a character of their own. Not that they are all to be rejected: on 
the contrary the Peripatetics are unwearied in their use of the wisdom of 
the ancients, philosophers and famous men, verses of the poets, sophistic 
declamations: but in such ἔνδοξα we have only the raw material of know- 
ledge; only true scientific method, viz. that in use inside the Peripatetic 
school, can properly test the alloy and extract the ore from it. 

This view is based in the first instance on a detailed examination of our 
present passage and comparison with Vic, E7¢h. τ. c. 8, where a similar in- 
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tention is announced, 1098 Ὁ 9 σκεπτέον δὲ περὶ αὐτῆς οὐ μόνον ἐκ τοῦ συμπερά- 
σματος καὶ ἐξ ὧν ὃ λόγος, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐκ τῶν λεγομένων περὶ αὐτῆς" τῷ μὲν ‘yap 
ἀληθεῖ πάντα συνάδει τὰ ὑπάρχοντα, τῷ δὲ ψευδεῖ ταχὺ διαφωνεῖ τἀληθές. The 
evidence got from the use of terms, from popular or philosophic views, is to 
be set side by side with the syllogistic conclusion and philosophic definition. 
Then follows the threefold division of goods, as in our Politics passage. 
Diels pronounces it a current Academic division, familiar to Plato (Laws II. 
697 A, B), adopted by Xenocrates and his successors, and points triumphantly 
to the words 1098 Ὁ 16 ff. ὥστε καλῶς ἂν λέγοιτο κατά γε ταύτην τὴν δόξαν 
παλαιὰν οὖσαν καὶ ὁμολογουμένην ὑπὸ τῶν φιλοσοφούντων. “ Thus he has found 
support for his definition in this old opinion. Observe the γέ : ‘at least this 
διαίρεσις is wholly recognized’: the particle recurs in Pod. 1v(VII). 1. 3, 1323 ἃ 
24, while the confidence in general recognition is repeated § 5, 1323 a 34, 
ταῦτα μὲν λεγόμενα ὥσπερ πάντες ἂν συγχωρήσειαν. That he had the Evhzcs in 
mind is shown by the words of 1323 b 39 ἑτέρας σχολῆς, and by the citation 
c. 13. Returning to 1323 a 22, we see that the emphasis is on ixavds:— 
believing that a sufficient account of the best life can be drawn from much of 
what is found in Outside Discourses, we must now also make use of it: καὶ 
νῦν, here in the Polétics as before in the Ethics,” 

Working on these lines, the temptation becomes irresistible to find a 
parallel in the older literature for all the passages where the phrase (or οἱ 
ἔξωθεν λόγοι and the like) occurs. E.g. Alcmaeon (ἢ Epicharmus) is sug- 
gested as the authority for the dichotomy of the soul in MW. £. 1. 13, 1102 
a 26; Plato Charmides 163 a for NV. £. VI. 4, 1140 a 3: Hesiod, Homer, or 
the Sophists for 1278 b 32 ff. Thus Diels succeeds in satisfying his own 
postulate of a technical term with constant meaning, and for consistency he 
is bound to infer that the ἀπορίαι concerning Time in P&ys. Iv. c. 10 have 
come down to Aristotle from his predecessors. 

It may however be gravely questioned whether the interpretation in all 
passages should be so strict. “With the same fundamental meaning the 
phrase may have had different shades of meaning in different connexions : 
not only is it external and referring to what is external, but in contra- 
distinction to of κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν λόγοι, it would naturally be used for 
non-philosophical discussions®.” What all men say may be a part of the 
ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι though it is not necessarily the whole. Certainly in Zud. 
Eth, il. 1 it is just=‘what all the world says.’ And this meaning makes 
both Politics passages, 1278 Ὁ 32 as well as 1323 ἃ 22, more logical. But 
on the other hand with regard to Weta. 1076 ἃ 22—28, Eud. Eth. 1217 Ὁ 22, 
and Physics IV. Io it can plausibly be maintained that the reference is 
not so much to λεγόμενα as to something lying ‘ outside of philosophy’ by 
reason not of its origin, but of its method*. 


1 Monatsber. der Berl. Akad. 1883, p. puted phrase ol ἐν κοινῷ γιγνόμενοι λόγοι 


480 f. De Anima 1. 4. 1, 407 Ὁ 29, is eae dispu- 
2 Susemihl Yahrb. f. Philol. 1884, p. tattones quales homines elegantiores insti- 
267. tuere solent. This at least does justice to 


[> Torstrik’s rendering of another dis- _ the present participle.] 
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NOTE ON IV(VII). 11. 6, 1330 Ὁ 26. 


δυσέξοδος yap ἐκείνη τοῖς ξενικοῖς καὶ δυσεξερεύνητος τοῖς ἐπιτιθεμένοις. 

Aristotle here recommends the older sort of street architecture on the 
ground that it makes it difficult for strangers who are within to get out, and 
for enemies who are without to attack, thus echoing the latter part of the 
precept πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὰς πολεμικὰς αὐτοῖς μὲν εὐέξοδον εἶναι χρή, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐναντίοις 
δυσπρόσοδον καὶ δυσπερίληπτον 1330 Ὁ 2, but at the same time amplifying it, 
in so far as account is taken of the case in which strangers are endea- 
vouring to make their escape, as for example Thucyd. 11. 4. It seems 
strange however that, whereas the case in which the stranger or enemy 
wants to get out (1) cannot occur until he has first got in, and (2) is excep- 
tional and comparatively unimportant, Aristotle should give it both prece- 
dence and prominence. Should we not expect δυσείσοδος ἢ and if so, would 
it not seem that δυσεξερεύνητος should correlate with ξενικοῖς, δυσείσοδος with 
ἐπιτιθεμένοις, rather than δυσείσοδος with ξενικοῖς, δυσεξερεύνητος with ἐπιτι- 
θεμένοιςῦ I conjecture therefore δυσεξερεύνητος γὰρ ἐκείνη τοῖς ξενικοῖς καὶ 
δυσείσοδος τοῖς ἐπιτιθεμένοις. H. JACKSON. 


EXCURSUS II. 


THE AGE OF SUPERANNUATION. 


ἔτι δὲ ἡ διαδοχὴ τῶν τέκνων τοῖς μὲν ἀρχομένοις ἔσται τῆς ἀκμῆς, ἐὰν γίνηται 
κατὰ λόγον εὐθὺς ἡ γένεσις, τοῖς δὲ ἤδη καταλελυμένης τῆς ἡλικίας πρὸς τὸν τῶν 
ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμόν. IV(VII). 16. 10, 1335 a 32—35. 

The sense is: Furthermore supposing the birth of children to follow upon 
the marriage as early as may reasonably be expected, the eldest (or only) 
sons will succeed their fathers at a time when the former (ie. the children) 
begin to enter on their prime, while the latter are already in their decline 
towards their seventieth year. 

Aristotle has in view simply the normal case: the eldest son, born nine 
months after the marriage, grows up to manhood. If the number given in 
the text, 1335 a 29, for the man’s age at marriage (37) were correct, the 
eldest son would be only about 32 at the time when the father is about 70. 
But it is in the highest degree improbable that he should succeed to his 
father’s civic rights (so I take διαδοχή) before he is himself permitted and 
obliged to marry. Besides, Aristotle approves (ὃ 17, 7χι. 947) the division of 
human life into periods of seven years. Now suppose that, with Spengel, we 
replace 37 by 35: in that case, by the time the eldest son reaches 35 the 
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father’s age will be, on the foregoing assumptions, 70? years. The father 
may then be relieved from active citizenship and give up the two family 
properties: his son steps into his place, while he as priest is superannuated, 
c. 9 ὃ 9, 1329 a 30-34. It might certainly be supposed to be in favour of 
the number 37, that Aristotle demands the simultaneous cessation of the 
reproductive faculty for husband and wife and fixes the limit in the one case 
at seventy, in the other at fifty years: if a man of 37 marries a wife at 18, 
this calculation is fairly exact, since when the husband is 69, the wife will 
be 50: whereas if the man marries at 35 he reaches the limit three years 
before his wife. To this we may reply, that beyond all doubt a mere 
approximation is quite sufficient, especially as the husband is forbidden to 
have children after his 55th year (δὲ 16, 17, 1335 Ὁ 26—38). In the whole 
question, the younger sons, if any are born, are left out of account: there is 
no place for them on Aristotle’s scheme, except to fill the vacancies caused 
by death or to be adopted into childless families, where the head of the house 
finds himself after his fifty-fifth year without male offspring (δ 15, 1335 b 21— 
26, 11. 6. 1o—13, 1265 a 38—b τό, cp. Il. 7. 5, 1266 b ο ff). Further, the 
remark in /zérod. p. 54, that the citizens do not serve on the jury-courts or 
become members of the popular assembly until they are fifty, requires now to 
be modified: even as early as at thirty-five, it appears, they become qualified 
for these functions and must take them. But it may be doubted whether 
their obligation to military service ceases then, and unquestionably Aristotle 
intended to fix a higher age, presumably 50, as the qualification for serving 
on the Council and filling the magistracies (with the exception of military 
commands). What arrangements were to be made in case the heir did not 
attain the age of 35 until from one to twenty years after the superannuation of 
his father, or adopted father, is a matter which receives no elucidation either 
in our incomplete sketch of Aristotle’s ideal of a state or elsewhere in his 
writings. The only conceivable solution is that the exercise of political 
rights in this family is dropped in the interval, and the family properties are 
managed by guardians, though not necessarily for the full term until the 
heir becomes thirty-five. If we remember that full civic rights are exercised 
only from the age of fifty to the age of seventy, it still remains true that their 
possessors are only a minority of the whole civic population, 7. (817). 

The above explanation premised, a word or two of criticism on the views 
of Ridgeway and Jackson. The former (7vansactions of Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society 11. p. 146) would read ταῖς μὲν ἀρχομέναις, thus opposing the 
wife’s physical prime to the husband’s intellectual prime (about 49). That 
this is unsatisfactory is pointed out by Jackson (2d. p. 118), who in his turn 
retains ἀρχομένης (Τ' and corr. P*), but, while rightly referring ἀρχομένης τῆς 
ἀκμῆς as well as καταλελυμένης τῆς ἡλικίας to the father, takes τοῖς μὲν to be the 
older, τοῖς δὲ the younger children by the same marriage, and explains ἡ δια- 
δοχὴ τῶν τέκνων as the children’s attainment of the age of puberty. Had this 
been the sense we should have expected τῶν μὲν,. «τῶν δὲ instead of the 
datives, and perhaps the addition of τῶν πατέρων after τῆς ἀκμῆς and of ἐκείνων 
after ἡλικίας would then have conduced to clearness, This however is a small 
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matter. The chief difficulty is the strange sense given to ἡ διαδοχὴ τῶν 
τέκνων ; as if it meant that the children succeed (not their father but) one 
another, 1.6. they successively attain puberty between the thirty-eighth and 
fifty-sixth years of the father’s age. This presupposes several children, com- 
paratively speaking a large family: whereas the passage quoted above from 
B. 11. as well as the whole of the present chapter make it abundantly clear 
that Aristotle is committed to the system of small families—in the normal 


case, one son and one daughter,—in order to keep the population stationary. 
SUSEM. 


1 


816 


Θ. 


μὲν οὗν 


\ n 
τοὺς παῖδας, 


πρῶτον 
περὶ 


σκεπτέον 
ἔπειτα πότερον 


VA if 
ποιητέον τάξιν 
συμφέρει κοινῇ ποιεῖ- 


εἰ τινα 


\ > tf Ἢ ὅν x b y Z a ze 
σθαι τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν αὐτῶν ἢ Kat ἴδιον τρόπον (ὃ γίνεται 


7 
II 


82 λιτείας (δεῖ yap πρὸς ἑκάστην παιδεύεσθαι" 


+.) n > a ᾿' a / 7, 5 a 
καὶ νῦν ἐν ταῖς πλείσταις τῶν πόλεων), τρίτον δὲ ποίαν 


x. n Ἂ 
τινὰ δεῖ ταύτην. 


a \ x ᾿ 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν τῷ 


νομοθέτῃ μάλιστα 


Ἅι Ἀ a Ef ὃ f 18 A a ΕΣ 2 Ἄ 
περὶ τὴν τῶν νέων παιδείαν, οὐδεὶς ἂν ἀμφισβητήσειεν, καὶ 
γὰρ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν οὐ γινόμενον τοῦτο βλάπτει τὰς πο- 


τὸ γὰρ ἦθος 


1337 ἃ 3 πρῶτον... ταύτην first separated from B. τν(ν 1) and rightly prefixed to 


B. v(vil1) by Spengel || 
lation (ofortet esse) || 


ἡ δεῖται M®, δεῖ εἶναι Susem.t*? following William’s trans- 
14 παιδεύεσθαι Ar., πολιτεύεσθαι TILBk., modtr<elay παι- 


δ: εὔεσθαι Jackson, yet at c.6 ὃ 5, 1341 a 1 I M® have πολιτευομένοις for παιδευομέ- 


vos (cp. 1260 Ὁ 15, 1310 a 14) 


B. v(vu1). The same subject con- 
tinued: the true system of state educa- 
tion. 

This book joins on so closely with the 
preceding that it is not easy to make a 
parting at all. Undoubtedly Spengel’s 
proposal to begin at πρῶτον μὲν is in full 
accordance with the usage of Aristotle. 
The same thing frequently happens at the 
commencement of a chapter. Aristotle 
recapitulates before starting a fresh sub- 
ject. The worthy people who divided 
his books into chapters ignore this: see 
e.g. cc. 3, 5, and 7 of this book, which 
more properly should begin at 1337 b 22, 
1338 Ὁ 39, and at 1341 Ὁ g respectively. 
The alternative commencement has ac- 
tually been marked in this edition at 
Il. ὦν 12, p. 314, III. 6. 2, p. 359. 

c.1. Three points to decide; (1) Should 
there be a systematic education? (2) Should 
it be a public system? (3) What subjects 
should it include? While (1) and (2) are 
soon settled in the affirmative, B. ν(" 11) 


leaves off before we are far advanced 
with (3). Cp. Anal. p. 118. 

§1 12 Kal γὰρ] Si am et significat, 
pro altero καὶ a 18 post longam paren- 
thesim adhibitum est ἔτι δὲ, sed facilius 
fortasse καὶ yap efenim esse sumemus: 
certe altera earum inducta est his, altera 
ἔτι δὲ particulis, et μὲν οὖν a 11 excipitur 
δ᾽ conjunctione quae legitura21. SuUSEM. 

13 οὐ γινόμενον τοῦτο] The neglect 
of this: in Latin, hoc non servatum. Cp. 
1324 a 36 2., VIII(V). 8. 2, 1307 b 33 f. 

§2 14 Sel γὰρ πρὸς ἑκάστην παιδεύ- 
εσθα!}] What this means is explained 
vill(v). 9 §§ 11, 12, 1310 ἃ 12 ff. Cp.2. 
(1641). hed. 1.8. 6, 1366 a 12 f. (Eaton): 
δέοι dv τὰ ἤθη τῶν πολιτειῶν ἑκάστης ἔχειν 
ἡμᾶς" τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἑκάστης ἦθος πιθανώτατον 
πρὸς ἑκάστην εἶναι. SUSEM. (973) 

τὸ ἦθος τῆς πολιτείας) As Plato in 
Rep. VII. 544 Ὁ explains, any constitution 
(e.g. a timocracy) is due to the preva- 
lence of a certain (e.g. timocratic) temper 
amongst the citizens: ἐδ. 549 A, ἢ ole. ἐκ 


πραγματευτέον Ι 


(p. 130) 
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15 THs TodTevas ἑκάστης τὸ οἰκεῖον καὶ φυλάττειν εἴωθε τὴν (ἢ 
πολιτείαν καὶ καθίστησιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς, οἷον τὸ μὲν δημοκρα- 
τικὸν δημοκρατίαν τὸ δ᾽ ὀλιγαρχικὸν ὀλιγαρχίαν: ἀεὶ δὲ 
τὸ βέλτιον ἦθος βελτίονος αἴτιον πολιτείας), ἔτι δὲ πρὸς 3 
πάσας δυνάμεις καὶ τέχνας ἔστιν ἃ δεῖ προπαιδεύεσθαι 

Ξο καὶ προεθίζεσθαι πρὸς τὰς ἑκάστων ἐργασίας, ὥστε δῆλον 

ξ8 ὅτι καὶ πρὸς τὰς τῆς ἀρετῆς πράξεις: ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὃν τὸ τέλος 
τῇ πόλει πάσῃ, φανερὸν ὅτι καὶ τὴν παιδείαν μίαν καὶ 
τὴν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πάντων καὶ ταύτης τὴν ἐπιμέ- 

εἶναι μὴ ὃν τρόπον ἕκα- 

25 0T0S νῦν ἐπιμελεῖται τῶν αὑτοῦ τέκνων ἰδίᾳ τε καὶ μάθησιν 
ἰδίαν, ἣν ἂν δόξῃ, διδάσκων. 


λείαν κοινὴν καὶ κατ᾽ ἰδίαν, 


δεῖ γὰρ τῶν κοινῶν κοινὴν 


84 ποιεῖσθαι καὶ τὴν ἄσκησι.. ἅμα δὲ οὐδὲ χρὴ νομίζειν 
> A - Qn a fal lal 2 A La n 
αὐτὸν αὑτοῦ τινα εἶναι τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ πάντας τῆς 


, t x Ψ Qn Li 
πόλεως, μόριον γὰρ ἕκαστος τῆς πόλεως" 


ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιμέλεια 


18 βέλτιον M®P® Ar., βέλτιστον the other authorities (viz. Τ' ΡῚ II?) and Bk. || 


24 [κατ᾿] Spengel, needlessly ἢ} 


ἕκαστος after 25 νῦν ΠΗ P?Bk. || 


26 yap Susem., 


T 
καὶ M®, δὲ the other authorities Ar. Bk. Susem.1 in the text || 28 αὐτῶν ΤΠ, av M® 
|| αὑτοῦ P®, αὑτοῦ or αὐτοῦ P?, αὐτοῦ P3 ID’, αὑτω T Pl, αὐτῶ M® || 20 μόριον...πόλεως 


omitted by II? 


δρυός ποθεν ἣ ἐκ πέτρας τὰς πολιτείας γίγ- 
νεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ἐκ τῶν ἠθῶν τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσιν, ἃ ἂν ὥσπερ ῥέψαντα, τἄλλα ἐφελ- 
κύσηται; Comp. also Rep. 541 a, Laws 
Iv. 711 B. It is not the ‘spirit of the 
constitution,’ but the temper or character 
which originates and keeps up the consti- 
tution. Comp. the application of the term 
ἦθος to ἁρμονίαι and ῥυθμοί c. 5 §§ 22, 23, 
1340 a 40, b 7. 

18 τὸ βέλτιον 700s] The nobler temper. 
In other words, where the constitution is 
such as to permit the excellence of the 
individual considered as a citizen to coin- 
cide with his excellence considered as a 
man: cp. III. cc. 4—6 ὃ 2, c. 14 §§ 7, 8: 
IV(VII). 6 § 1, ο. 8 §§ 2, 5, c. 13 §§ 9, 10: 
vi(iv). 7 § 2 with motes (468, 471, 684, 
808, 1233). Also Plato Laws 1. 641 B, 
εἰ δ᾽ ὅλως ἐρωτᾶς παιδείαν τῶν παιδευ- 
θέντων, τί μέγα τὴν πόλιν ὀνίνησιν, οὐ 
χαλεπὸν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι παιδευθέντες μὲν εὖ 
γίγνοιντ᾽ dv ἀνδρες ἀγαθοί. SusEM. (974) 

As to the argument, it is much the same 
asin 1. 5. 21. 1254225. Itis perplexing 
to determine whether it merely guarantees 
consistency in the use of the term βέλτιον, 
or is intended for a material inference. 

ἔτι δὲ] answers a 12 καὶ γὰρ, alleging 
another reason. 


19 δυνάμεις καὶ τέχνας] An Aristo- 
telian periphrasis for the special sciences 
which has already occurred 11. 8. 18, 1268 
b 36. Comp. 111. 12 § 1,1282 b 16, where 
ἡ πολιτικὴ δύναμις is one, the highest of 
ἐπιστῆμαι καὶ τέχναι, Ὁ 14, which phrase 
is replaced in § 3, 1282 b 31, by ἐπιστῆμαι 
καὶ δυνάμεις ; also VI(IV). 1 88 1, 2, with 
notes. 

21 καὶ πρὸς τ. τ. a. π.1] Therefore 
there should be τάξις τις περὶ τοὺς παῖδας: 
the first of the three questions is settled. 

§3 21 ἐπεὶ 8t] This corresponds to 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν of a 11. 

258. τε καὶ] join ἰδίᾳ to διδάσκων. 

26 δεῖ γὰρ] This sentence gives one 
reason why the education is to be public. 
The second point is quickly dismissed, but 
the third takes up the whole of this book. 

§4 27 ἅμα δὲ κτλ] The sacrifice of 
the individual to the state was carried out 
most completely at Sparta, but Periclean 
Athens did not fall far short in this re- 
spect. Aristotle accepts the principle along 
with the other fundamental postulates of 
the Greek state, and expresses it as clearly 
in I. 13. 15 as here. Comp. 1. 1 812 ἢ, 
4 ὃ 5, and Eucken AMethode p. 80 f. Also 
the conception of rearing a family as 
λῃτουργία, τν(ν 11). 16. τό. 


- 


V(VIID. 2. 2] 1387 a 15—1337 a 42. 571 


[ἢ a 
30 πέφυκεν ἑκάστου μορίου βλέπειν πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ὅλου ἐπιμέλειαν. (1) 
ἐπαινέσειε δ' ἄν τις κατὰ τοῦτο Λακεδαιμονίους" καὶ γὰρ 5 
πλείστην ποιοῦνται σπουδὴν περὶ τοὺς παῖδας καὶ κοινῇ ταύτην. 


oe \ s Z \ 4 \ , 
Q2 ὅτι μὲν οὖν νομοθετητέον περὶ παιδείας καὶ ταύτην 
Pal , ,᾿ 4 3 ? \ , in) 
κοινῇ ποιητέον, φανερόν" τίς δ᾽ ἐστὶν παιδεία καὶ πῶς 
\ al a 
38 Χρὴ παιδεύεσθαι, δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν. νῦν yap ἀμφισβη- 


τεῖται διὰ τῶν ἔργων. οὐ γὰρ ταὐτὰ πάντες ὑπολαμβάνουσι 
δεῖν μανθάνειν τοὺς νέους οὔτε πρὸς ἀρετὴν οὔτε πρὸς τὸν 
βίον τὸν ἄριστον, οὐδὲ φανερὸν πότερον πρὸς τὴν διάνοιαν 
βϑεπρέπει μᾶλλον ἢ πρὸς τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ἦθος: ἔκ τε τῆς ἐμ- 4 
49 ποδὼν παιδείας ταραχώδης ἡ σκέψις, καὶ δῆλον οὐδενὶ πό- 
τερον ἀσκεῖν δεῖ τὰ χρήσιμα πρὸς τὸν βίον ἢ τὰ τείνοντα 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἢ τὰ περιττά (πάντα γὰρ εἴληφε ταῦτα κρι- 
31 κατὰ Sylburg, καὶ TIEBk.Susem.! in the text || 32 κοινῆ or κοινῶς T Ar. 


(communiter), κοινῶς M®, κοινὴν TI? Ῥδ Bk., perhaps rightly || 36 διὰ] περὶ II? P’ Bk. 
and p! in the margin || 40 οὐδενὶ II! P+, οὐδὲν the other authorities and Bk, (this 


may of course be right) || 


30 The order πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ὅλου βλέπειν 
ἐπιμέλειαν would avoid the hiatus and 
conform to I. 13. 15, 1260 b 14, πρὸς τὴν 
τοῦ ὅλου δεῖ βλέπειν ἀρετήν. Cp. Plato 
Laws 903 B, C. 

31 ἐπαινέσειε δ᾽ dy tis] Comp. V. EZzh. 
X. g. 13, 1180 a 24 ff. (Eaton). SusEM. 
(975) 

32 Kal κοινῇ ταύτην] On the ἀγωγή 
or public training of Spartan citizens see 
Schomann Eng. tr. I p. 255 ff. 

It was the same for all vi(Iv). 9. 7, 
1294 b 22 ff.(except the kings’ eldest sons 
or next heirs, Ps-Pl. 4/c. 1.122 B, Plut. Κ΄. 
Agestlai c. 1), and without it mere birth 
from Spartan parents did not constitute 
any one a citizen: cp. the wellknown 
story of the hostages; ᾿Ετεοκλῆς ἐφορεύων 
εἶπε ‘ παῖδας μὲν οὐ δώσειν, ἵνα μὴ ἀπαίδευ- 
τοι γένωνται, τῆς πατρίου ἀγωγῆς ἀτευκτή- 
σαντες οὐδὲ πολῖται γὰρ ἂν εἴησαν," Plu- 
tarch Apophth. Lac. 54, 2358. Cp. Lust. 
Lac. 21. 

c. 2. Conflict of views as to what 
should be taught: divergent theories of 
the end of education: § 1, 2. 

The knowledge needed for affairs of life 
must be imparted, but only within certatn 
limits. Even in scientific studies there is 
much which a gentleman would not pursue, 
or only as means to a given end: 88 3—6. 

37 οὔτε πρὸς ἀρετὴν---ἄριστον] But 
Aristotle would not recognise any such 
dilemma as ‘virtue or happiness,’ unless 


42 εἴληχε Reiz, needlessly 


we here limit virtue to mean moral virtue 
only. This limited meaning occurs in § 2, 
a 42, See 2. (978). SUSEM. (976) 

38 οὐδὲ φανερὸν-- ἦθος] Cp. 1v(vii).14 
§ 8 fiwith 2. (003) and Lutrod. p. 45 ff., 47 ff. 
As here τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ἦθος, ‘character of 
the soul’ is a fuller form of expression for 
ἦθος, so also in c. 5 § τό we have τοῦ περὶ 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἤθους cp. 2. (1043). SUSEM. 
(977) 

§2 39 τῆς ἐμποδὼν παιδείας] From 
the standpoint of the ordinary, current 
education. 

40 ταραχώδης = perplexing: ταραχή 
for ἀπορία in 11. 8. 12, 1268 b 4. The 
three theories of the end of education 
are that it should be (1) directly utilitarian 
i.e. subservient to a livelihood, or should 
cultivate (2) the moral, or (3) the intellec- 
tual faculties. They still find supporters 
inthe modern controversies on the subject. 

42 πρὸς ἀρετήν] Here and in the fol- 
lowing clause (Ὁ 1) ἀρετὴ is evidently re- 
stricted to ‘moral virtue’ combined with 
φρόνησις, practical wisdom. SUSEM. (978) 

ἢ τὰ περιττά] The fragment which has 
come down to us does not include a dis- 
cussion of the question whether and to 
what extent these higher sciences should 
also be taken into account in the educa- 
tion of the young, cp. c. 3 88 10, rr, with 
2. (999) and x. (1015), Exc. 1; also Zy- 
trod. 50 ff. Suse. (979) 

εἴληφε ταῦτα κριτάς twas] Have found 
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(I) 


1337b Τάς τίνας)" epi τε TOV πρὸς ἀρετὴν οὐδέν ἐστιν ὁμολογούμε- (p. 132) 
νον (καὶ yap τὴν ἀρετὴν ov τὴν αὐτὴν εὐθὺς πάντες τιμῶ- 
σιν, ὥστ᾽ εὐλόγως διαφέρονται καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἄσκησιν αὐτῆς). 


883 ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὰ 


βοὐκ ἄδηλον: ὅτι δὲ 


14 a t n a 
ἔργων καὶ τῶν ἀνελευθέρων, φανερὸν ὅτι τῶν τοιούτων δεῖ 


τῶν 
Ἢ ? 
βάναυσον ὃ 


μετέχειν ὅσα 


84 βάναυσον. 


χρησίμων 
" cs ” a 7: \ 
ἔργον εἶναι δεῖ τοῦτο νομίζειν καὶ 


ποιήσει τὸν μετέχοντα μὴ 


τέχνην ταύτην καὶ μάθησιν, ὅσαι πρὸς τὰς χρήσεις καὶ 
τοτὰς πράξεις τὰς τῆς ἀρετῆς ἄχρηστον ἀπεργάζονται τὸ 
βδσῶμα τῶν ἐλευθέρων [ἢ τὴν ψυχὴν] ἢ τὴν διάνοιαν. διὸ 
τάς τε τοιαύτας τέχνας ὅσαι παρασκευάζουσι, τὸ σῶμα 
χεῖρον διακεῖσθαι βαναύσους καλοῦμεν, καὶ τὰς μισθαρνι- 


1337 Ὁ 4 δεῖ omitted by ΓΜ" || 


ψυχὴν] Susem. || 
παρασκευάζουσι after τὸ σῶμα TI? P® Bk. 


partizans, supporters 5 3 literally ‘umpires 
to decide for them.’ The metaphor is 
clearly taken from the dramatic contests : 
cp. Metaph. 1. 8. 5, 989 a 6 ff. 

1337 b2 οὐ τὴν αὐτὴν εὐθὺς πάντες] 
See 1332 a 2 2. and for the thought cp. 
XN. . τ. 3: 2» 1094 Ὁ 14 ff. 

3 πρὸ] not περὶ, after διαφέρονται, as 
after ἀμφισβητεῖν in III. £3. 1, 1283 a 23, 
24: ‘with regard to” (cp. 1283 b 15). 

What is ἄσκησις dperijs? Learning by 
practice, practical training in virtue : CP. 
1341 a 8, πολεμικαὶ καὶ πολιτικαὶ ἀσκ., 
1333 Ὁ 30, 38, τών πολεμικῶν ἄσκησιν.. 
μελετᾶν. 

§3 The first theory is only partially 
accepted. Some ‘utilitarian’ studies are 
indispensable, but we must exclude all 
which bear the taint of Bavavota. 

4 By the really indispensable parts 
of useful knowledge he may be sup- 
posed to mean much what we mean by 
the three Rs. Here in fact we return to 
the starting-point, Iv(VII). 14. 14, 1333 Ὁ 
1—4. There is no need to limit the ex- 
pression to τὰ ἀναγκαῖα τῶν ἔργων as in 
1. ay 6. 5) Ill. 4. 11. 

ὅτι δὲ] There is nothing strange in 
he repetition of ὅτι after φανερόν. Comp. 
IIL. 13. 7, 1283 b 16f., where ws is picked 
up by ὅτι, as also in Phys. I. 7. 9, 190 Ὁ 
17, 19: other instances from Phys. VI. 2. 
9, 233 8 13 f., VIII. 7. 1, 260 a 23, 25 
(Bonitz). We may render: “as to all 
not being required, in view of the distinc- 


5 ἐλευθερίων ? Schneider (perhaps the reading of 
T'Ar.) and 6 ἀνελευθερίων P! and perhaps Ar.; both possibly right || 


ir [ἢ τὴν 


12 τε omitted by M*P! and perhaps I, hence [re] Susem.! || 


tion made between liberal and illiberal 
occupations, it is clear that such useful 
subjects only should be studied as will not 
degrade the student.” τῶν τοιούτων limit- 
ing as in 1260 a 40. 

84 8 The article omitted with ἔργον, 
because τοῦτο is predicate. 

11 ἢ τὴν ψυχὴν] If διάνοια is a part 
of the soul, we should expect ἦθος for 
ψυχὴν [cp. 1340 a Ὁ πρὸς τὸ ἦθος συντείνει 
καὶ πρὸς τὴν ψυχήν]. But if it is the soul 
as opposed to the body (cp. Plat. 7 “εκεί. 
173 E, τὸ σῶμα μόνον ἐν τῇ πόλει κεῖται 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπιδημεῖ, ἡ δὲ διάνοια... πανταχῇ 
φέρεται), then ψυχὴν must be regarded as 
a gloss upon διάνοιαν, ultimately incorpo- 
rated in the text. See p. 622 ff. SusEM. 

§5 13 βαναύσους] What is meant 
by παρασκευάζουσι χεῖρον διακεῖσθαι comes 
out in I. 11. 6, 1258 b 37 τὰ σώματα 
λωβῶνται. See 2. (103).. SUSEM. (980) 
This is the jbest description of ‘sordid 
occupations” : see Newman 1. p. 111 f. 

τὰς μισθαρνικὰς ἐργασίας] ‘Trades 
plied for hire” including all kinds of paid 
labour, mental as well as manual. See 
notes (102, 103). But in 1. 11. 4, 1258 b 
25, μισθαρνία is used in a different sense, 
= ‘working for wage,’ to denote merely 
the manual labour of artizans and un- 
skilled labourers as distinct from ἐμπορία 
and τοκισμός, ie. all kinds of trade and 
commercial occupations (including usury). 
Comp. x. (101). SUSEM. (981) 


x a Lal t n ’ὔ 
ἀναγκαῖα δεῖ διδάσκεσθαι τῶν χρησίμων, τι 
οὐ πάντα, διῃρημένων τῶν τε ἐλευθέρων 


᾿ 


V(VIII). 2. 6] 1337 b 1- 1387 Ὁ 21. 573 


Kas ἐργασίας. 
is πεινήν. ἔστε δὲ καὶ τῶν ἐλευθερίων ἐπιστημῶν μέχρι μὲν 2 
τινὸς ἐνίων μετέχειν οὐκ ἀνελεύθερον, τὸ δὲ προσεδρεύειν λίαν 
8 πρὸς ἀκρίβειαν ἔνοχον ταῖς εἰρημέναις βλάβαις. ἔχει δὲ 
πολλὴν διαφορὰν καὶ τὸ τίνος ἕνεκεν πράττει τίς ἢ μαν- 
θάνει' τὸ μὲν γὰρ αὑτοῦ χάριν ἢ φίλων ἢ δι’ ἀρετὴν οὐκ 
20 ἀνελεύθερον, ὁ δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο πράττων πολλάκις δι’ ἄλλους 
θητικὸν καὶ δουλικὸν ἂν δόξειε πράττειν. 


ἄσχολον γὰρ ποιοῦσι τὴν διάνοιαν καὶ τα- (II) 


15 <p> ἐλευθερίων or ἀνελευθερίων ? Gottling (wrongly), ἀνελευθέρων Ridgeway : 
but see Comm. z. (982) || τό ἀνελευθέριον perhaps Ar. || τό 70...20 ἀνελεύθερον 
omitted by II? (supplied in the margin of P4) || τὸ δὲ προσεδρεύειν omitted and a 
lacuna left by P® (rst hand), rpocedpevew δὲ (supplied by a later hand in P5)Bk. || 
17 ἀκρίβειαν] τὸ τέλειον P5, perfectionem William, extremum Ay., τὸ ἐντελὲς Vettori 
Bk. || elpnuévars] ῥηθείσαις P® || δὲ] γὰρ ?Susem. (a very doubtful suggestion) ἢ 
18 ἕνεκεν] χάριν P® Bk. || 19 τὸ μὲν γὰρ αὑτοῦ] αὑτοῦ μὲν yap Ῥῦ Bk. with hiatus 


in pausa || αὑτοῦ] αὐτοῦ P4 in the margin, dv ΜῈ || τῶν inserted before φίλων by 


P5 || 20 ἀνελευθέριον perhaps T Ar. 
1327a 16 || 


πολλάκις (πολάκις P4) after δι᾽ ἄλλους II? PS Bk. | 


πράσσων II? P® cp. 1271 Ὁ 34, 35) 37» 
21 ἂν (in P8 a cor- 


rection by a later hand) after δόξειεν II? P5 Bk. 


15 ἔστι δὲ... 17 βλάβαις] The sense, 
which Gottling and Ridgeway have mis- 
taken, is: ‘‘ And even as to studies not in 
themselves illiberal, while (μὲν) there are 
some which -it is liberal to pursue [ὧν 
ἐντιμότερα ἔργα 1255 Ὁ 28] within certain 
limits, too close application to them with 
the aim of scientific mastery is subject to 
the drawbacks above mentioned.”’ Aris- 
totle is thinking more particularly of 
Gymnastics and Music, but also of Draw- 
ing and Painting. See c. 4 81, 7. (1004), 
c. 5 § 8, 2. (1029), c. 6 88 3—8, 88 15, τό, 
nn. (1065, 1080). But on the other hand 
consult Exc. I. p. 61g. SUSEM. (982) Of 
the two clauses introduced by μὲν and δὲ 
Bonitz’ dictum holds: ‘‘frizs sc. mem- 
brum, grammatice coordinatum, re vera 
subiectum est alteri membro.” 

16 προσεδρεύειν] to work closely at: 
II. 5. 6, 1263 ἃ 293 22fra cc. 4 ὃ 4, 1338b 
258. Comp. ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι I. II. 5, 
1258 b 34. 

§6 17 ἔχει δὲ πολλὴν διαφορὰν -Ξ- 
πολὺ διαφέρει, it makes a great difference ; 
cp. 11. 8. 25. Otherwise c. 6 § τ below. 

19 τὸ μὲν γὰρ αὑτοῦ χάριν κτλ] 
Cf. 1π|. 4. 13, 21. (488), IV(VII). 4. 7 7171. 
ίφοο, gor). SUSEM. (983) 

20 ὃ δὲ.. πράττειν] Comp. 2. (103) 
and Aetaph. x11 (A). 10. 3, 1075 ἃ το ff. 
(Eaton). SusEM. (984) 


modAdkts] This word goes with ἂν 
δόξειε while δι᾽ ἄλλους (=in obedience to 
others) goes with πράττων as contrasted 
with αὑτοῦ χάριν ἢ φίλων, and accordingly 
TI? have transposed it. But the hyper- 
baton is not stranger than in many other 
passages. Cp. 1255 b 3. 

21 θητικὸν] Cp. 1341 Ὁ 14. The 
strait conjunction between βάναυσος and 
δοῦλος is laid down I. 13. 13, 2. (122). 
The day labourer, θής, was mentioned III. 
5. 4, 1278 a 13, 18, 22: see mm. (507, 
486). The word is used in De Rep. Ath. 
of the lowest property classes, as recon- 
stituted by Solon: τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους θητικόν, 
οὐδεμιᾶς μετέχοντας ἀρχῆς. διὸ καὶ νῦν 
ἐπειδὰν ἔρηται τὸν μέλλοντα κληροῦσθαί 
τιν᾽ ἀρχήν, ποῖον τέλος τελεῖ, οὐδ᾽ av εἷς 
εἴποι θητικόν : c. 7, 5. fi: a very close 
parallel to 11. 12. 6, 1274 ἃ 21. 

c. 3. Of the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction Grammar (Letters), Gymnastic, 
Drawing have a practical value: ὃ τ. A 
consideration of Music leads us to deter- 
mine the higher end of all Education, 
which ts the right employment of leisure : 
§§ 2—7, as Homer attests: §§ 8, 9. Re- 
capitulation: §§ 10, 11. 

The proper treatment of subjects of 
practical utility: 88. 11, 12. Gymnastic 
should precede: § 13. Cp. Anal, p. 118. 


3 


25 


τ. 


ὃ 


30 
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Ἂν 
αἱ μὲν οὖν καταβεβλημέναι νῦν μαθήσεις, καθάπερ εἴρη- (II) 
4 
Tat πρότερον, ἐπαμφοτερίξουσιν' ἔστι δὲ τέτταρα σχεδὸν ἃ παι- 


δεύειν εἰώθασι, γράμματα καὶ γυμναστικὴν καὶ μουσικὴν καὶ 
τέταρτον ἔνιοι γραφικήν, τὴν μὲν γραμματικὴν καὶ γραφικὴν 
ὡς χρησίμους πρὸς τὸν βίον οὔσας καὶ πολυχρήστους, τὴν δὲ 
γυμναστικὴν ὡς συντείνουσαν πρὸς ἀνδρίαν' τὴν δὲ μουσικὴν 
ἤδη διαπορήσειεν ἄν τις. νῦν μὲν γὰρ ὡς ἡδονῆς χάριν οἱ 
πλεῖστοι μετέχουσιν αὐτῆς" οἱ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἔταξαν ἐν παι- 
δείᾳ διὰ τὸ τὴν φύσιν αὐτὴν ζητεῖν, ὅπερ πολλάκις εἴρη- 


Tat, μὴ μόνον ἀσχολεῖν ὀρθῶς ἀλλὰ καὶ σχολάζειν δύ- 
νασθαι καλῶς. αὕτη γὰρ ἀρχὴ πάντων, ἵνα καὶ πάλιν 
εἴπωμεν περὶ αὐτῆς. εἰ δ᾽ ἄμφω μὲν δεῖ, μᾶλλον δὲ 
αἱρετὸν τὸ σχολάζειν τῆς ἀσχολίας καὶ τέλος, ζητητέον 


22 εἴρηται] ἐλέχθη ΠΡ Ῥῦ Β]ς. || 25 τὴν μὲν. «γραφικὴν omitted by ΠῚ (supplied 
by pl in the margin) || 27 τὴν δὲ μουσικὴν] περὶ δὲ τῆς μουσικῆς P® and perhaps Γ' (de 
musica autem dubitabit utique aliguis William) || 28 ἤδη omitted by P5, untrans- 
lated by William and Ar., [#5] Susem.1, εἰ δεῖ Koraes, needlessly || 33 δ᾽ Susem., 
γὰρ TT Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the text || 34 τῆς...35 σχολάζειν omitted by II? (sup- 
plied in the margin of P4), τῆς ἀσχολίας over an erasure P®, καὶ.. σχολάζειν omitted by 


Ar. 


§1 22 καταβεβλημέναι)] Here and 
1338 a 36 used for ordinary, current 1.4. 
τὰ ἐγκύκλια, or ἐγκύκλιος παιδεία. Ap- 
parently from καταβάλλεσθαι = ‘lay down 
a foundation’ mid. So Pl. Laws 803 a. 
Late writers use the passive in the sense of 
‘to be published,’ committed to writing, 
so already MZ, 1. 5. 8, 1096 a 10: cp. 
Antigonus Caryst. De Mirabilibus c. 60 
ἑβδομήκοντα περὶ αὐτῶν καταβέβληται 
βιβλία. 

23 πρότερον] Inc. 2 ὃ 2, 1337 a 39— 
b2. SusEM. (985) 

ἔστι δὲ...25 γραφικήν] Comp, Plin. 
N. H. XXxv. το. 77 (Vettori): huius 
(Pamphili) auctoritate effectum est Sicyone 
primum, deinde et in tota Graecia, ut 
pueri ingenui omnia ante graphicen, hoc 
est picturam in buxo, docerentur, recipe- 
returque ars ea in primum gradum libera- 
lium: Plato Protag. 325 D, Crito 50 D, 
Rep. 11. 376 E, Laws Vil. 795 Ὁ, Xen. De 
Lac. Rep. 2. τ, Pseudo-Plat. Theages 122 E 
(Eaton). SuSEM. (986) Under γράμ- 
ματα came reading, writing, counting (λο- 
γιστική), and the elements of arithmetic. 
Most of the authorities given above recog- 
nize the threefold division e.g. Pl. Prot. 
1. c. (1) γραμμάτων τε καὶ (2) κιθαρίσεως, 
both in the διδασκάλειον [ύ. εἰς διδασκά- 
λων πέμποντες) and (3) physical training 


Ι [τέλος] Susem.}, perhaps rightly, τελευταῖον P*, ὅλως Vettori Bk. 


(els παιδοτρίβου πέμπουσιν) at first in the 
palaestra. So Zheages 1.6. οἷον (1) γράμ- 
ματά τε καὶ (2) κιθαρίζειν καὶ (3) παλαίειν 
καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἀγωνίαν. 

82 30 {mretv] Nature, personified, 
is said to aim at a right use of leisure, as 
she is said to define, to make a division, 
to place at man’s disposal: 1. 8. 5, 12564 
26f., IV(VII). 14. 5, 1332 Ὁ 35f., I. 10. 1, 
1258 ἃ 23. 

πολλάκις] E.g. 11. 9. 34, IV(VI). ὁ. 14 
8 0, 0.15 86. SUSEM. (987) 

32 αὕτη] “ Zhis is the principle which 
determines all.” The pronoun. is attracted 
into the gender of the predicate. See 
IV(vit). 1. 8, 1323 Ὁ 15, #., Vahlen Aus. 
11. p. 34. Another instance Iv(vII). 7. 5; 
1327 Ὁ 41. 

πάλιν] That is, after 1333 Ὁ 1. 

§3 δὲ] Qu. crit. coll. p. 418. Hoc 
loco yap (T If Ar. Bk.) plane absurdum 
est. Immo si Aristoteles omnino voluis- 
set haec cum antecedentibus nexu causae 
et consecutionis coniungere, certe multo 
magis illa causa sunt, haec consecutio. 
Ut in hoc potissimum libro saepius pecca- 
tum est γὰρ et δὲ coniunctionibus propter 
compendiorum similitudinem inter se per- 
mutatis, ita hoc loco δὲ restituendum est. 
SUSEM, 


cot 


(p. 132) 


V(VIII). 8. 5] 
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355 te δεῖ ποιοῦντας σχολάζειν. οὐ. γὰρ δὴ παίζοντας" τέλος (1) 


N 2 a > a ,ὔ 
§4yap ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοῦ βίου 
rs 
ἀδύνατον, καὶ μᾶλλον ἐν τ 


τὴν παιδιὰν ἡμῖν. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο 
αἷς ἀσχολίαις χρηστέον ταῖς 


-. « *: a aA Lol 
παιδιαῖς (ὁ yap πονῶν δεῖται τῆς ἀναπαύσεως, ἡ δὲ παι- 


A ig 
διὰ χάριν ἀναπαύσεως ἐστίν' 


a , 
40 μετὰ πόνου καὶ συντονίας), 


τὸ δ᾽ ἀσχολεῖν συμβαίνει 
διὰ τοῦτο δεῖ παιδιὰς εἰσάγε- 
χρῆσιν, ὡς προσάγοντα φαρ- 


t na a 
μακείας χάριν. ἄνεσις γὰρ ἡ τοιαύτη κίνησις τῆς Ψυχῆς, 


σθαι καιροφυλακοῦντα τὴν 

᾿ εἶ 
38 καὶ διὰ τὴν ἡδονὴν ἀνάπα 
aA ὃ a ΕἾ τ \ \ 
αὐτὸ δοκεῖ τὴν ἡδονὴν καὶ 


§5 μακαρίως. τοῦτο γὰρ οὐ τοῖς 


σχολάξουσιν' ὁ μὲν γὰρ 


Ν 

vows. τὸ δὲ σχολάζειν ἔχειν 
\ > F x x lal 
τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν καὶ τὸ ζῆν 
> n J Ul 3 Ν a 
ἀσχολοῦσιν ὑπάρχει adda τοῖς 
ν x > a 
EVvEKG ἀσχολεῖ 


εν a 
ασχολῶν τινος 


Le 3 εἰ 
δ τέλους ὡς οὐχ ὑπάρχοντος, ἡ δ᾽ εὐδαιμονία τέλος ἐστίν, ἣν 


οὐ μετὰ λύπης ἀλλὰ μεθ᾽ 


35 8 τι Susem., τέ P5 Βας.3 Β]ς., ὅτι 


ς a uv , [ὦ 
ἡδονῆς οἴονται πάντες εἶναι. 


the other authorities δεῖ after ποιοῦντας 


I 


I (if William has translated closely guod facientes ofortet vacare) P® Bk. Susem.? in 
the text || 36 «ἂν; ἀναγκαῖον Schneider, ἀναγκαῖον -« ἣν -- Spengel; one or other 


seems needed || 
right, καιροφυλακτοῦντας P® Bk. 


38 ἥ τε ?Susem. 


41 καιροφυλακοῦντας II®, which may also be 


Ι προσάγοντας TI? P5 Bk., which may also be right 


1338 a 3 γὰρ Susem., δ᾽ III Bk. Susem.! in the text 


33—36] With the punctuation now 
adopted (comma after τέλος) : “If both 
are necessary but leisure more desirable 
and more truly the end than occupation, 
we must next inquire what should employ 
our leisure. Certainly not amusement, or 
else amusement would be made the end of 
life.” With ἀναγκαῖον there is the less 
need to express ἄν. 

35 οὐ γὰρ δὴ κτλ] Comp. Mic. Eth. 
X. 6. 6, 1176 Ὁ 27 ff: οὐκ ἐν παιδιᾷ dpa ἡ 
εὐδαιμονία" καὶ yap ἄτοπον τὸ τέλος εἶναι 
παιδιὰν καὶ πραγματεύεσθαι καὶ κακοπαθεῖν 
τὸν βίον ἅπαντα τοῦ παίζειν χάριν (Eaton). 
Also infra c. 5. 8 10, 5. (1033), § 13 71. 
(το38). SuSEM. (988) 

84 41 φαρμακείας χάριν] Cp. WV. £. 
VI. 14 § 4, 1154 ἃ 26 ff., διὰ τὰς ὑπερβο- 
Ads τῆς λύπης, ὡς οὔσης ἰατρείας, τὴν ἡ- 
δονὴν διώκουσι; §§ 6, 7, Ὁ 9 ff. ἐξελαύνει 
δὲ ἡδονὴ λύπην.. κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς ἡδέα τὰ 
ἰατρεύοντα (Eaton). See below c. 5 § 10, 
2. (1031). SUSEM. (989) 

42 ἄνεσις γὰρ... τὴς ψυχῆς) This is 
seen most plainly in the case of sleep, 
which is sweet because it affords pleasure 
of this kind: c. 5 § 3 (cp. #. 1021). 
Further comp. Δὲ 2th. Vil. 7. 7, 1150 Ὁ 
17 f. ἡ yap παιδιὰ ἄνεσίς ἐστιν εἴπερ ἀνά- 
Tavois: ‘amusement is recreation, and 


consequently of the nature of relaxation.’ 
SusEM. (990) 

1338a2 καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν] Here 
καὶ is explicative; translate, ‘and indeed,’ 
‘and what is more.’ For the pleasure 
here mentioned is not something apart 
from Happiness (i.e. Wellbeing), but is 
contained in it. It is incredible that 
Doring of. c. p. 155 (cp. p. 109 f.) should 
have been satisfied with the absurdity 
‘‘happiness,” or as he says, the life of hap- 
piness (which is much the same), ‘consists 
of happiness accompanied by pleasure.” 
To complete the logical absurdity he 
should have added ‘together with the 
sense of existence.” SUSEM. (991) 

§ 5 3 The violent hiatus—imdpye 
dé\Ad—can be removed by emendation, or 
we may relegate the whole clause τοῦτο... 
σχολάζουσιν to the margin. 

6 μεθ’ ἡδονῆς] Pleasurable. The 
use of μετὰ and a genitive as an equivalent 
for an adverb or adjective is noticed in the 
lexicons s.v. Ast 11 p. 310 f., Bonitz Zrd. 
dr. 458 a 2 ff. Doring’s difficulty (see 
2. 991) partly arises from overlooking the 
fact that Happiness is a misleading term 
for εὐδαιμονία. The English reader need 
not be reminded that Welfare, Wellbeing 
(of which ‘well-doing’ is the primary 


σι 
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3. 
ταύτην μέντοι τὴν ἡδονὴν: οὐκέτι τὴν αὐτὴν τιθέασιν, ἀλλὰ (II) 
> ς \ “ \ Ψ \ ς« κα € > oo 

καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἕκαστος καὶ τὴν ἕξιν τὴν αὑτῶν, ὁ δ᾽ ἄριστος 
86 τὴν ὥστε φανερὸν ὅτι 
10 δεῖ καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἐν τῇ διαγωγῇ σχολὴν μανθάνειν ἄττα 
fol t 
καὶ παιδεύεσθαι, καὶ ταῦτα μὲν τὰ παιδεύματα Kal ταύ- 
τας τὰς μαθήσεις ἑαυτῶν εἶναι χάριν, τὰς δὲ πρὸς τὴν 

δτἀσχολίαν ὡς ἀναγκαίας καὶ χάριν ἄλλων. διὸ καὶ τὴν ὁ 
μουσικὴν οἱ πρότερον εἰς παιδείαν ἔταξαν οὐχ ὡς ἀναγκαῖον 

INN \ Bg a 2799 ς Ἐ τ AY ’, 

15 (οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔχει τοιοῦτον) οὐδ᾽ ὡς χρήσιμον, ὥσπερ τὰ γράμ- 
ματα πρὸς χρηματισμὸν καὶ πρὸς οἰκονομίαν [καὶ πρὸς 
μάθησιν] καὶ πρὸς πράξεις δοκεῖ δὲ 
καὶ γραφικὴ χρήσιμος εἶναι πρὸς τὸ κρίνειν τὰ τῶν τε- 


ἀρίστην καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν καλλίστων. 


πολιτικὰς πολλάς, 


8 αὐτῶν P4 Ald. and corr.! of P!, αὐτὴν Μ' ἀπά ΡῚ (1st hand) || 10 ἐν τῇ σχολῇ 
διαγωγὴν Koraes, cf. § 8, a 22, [ἐν τῇ διαγωγῇ] σχολὴν Spengel, ἐν τῇ διαγωγῇ [oxo- 
λὴν] Jackson: but Postgate has satisfactorily defended the text || 16 [καὶ πρὸς 
μάθησιν] Susem.?, but more probably μάθησιν is corrupt, μαθηματικὴν ὃ Flach, hardly 


right || 18 χρησίμη P45-6S> T> Ls 


constituent), or even Real Interest, would 
often better express man’s ultimate good, 
because these terms do not necessarily im- 
ply ‘‘a whole of which the elements are 
pleasurable feelings”: Prof. H. Sidgwick 
Methods of Ethics p. 76 n. 1, History of 
Ethics® p. 48 2., p. 56 2. 2. 

7 ταύτην μέντοι... g καλλίστων] 
Comp. Vic. Eth. τ. 8. 10 ff., 1099 ἃ 7 ἢ. 
(Congreve). I cannot understand how 
Déring p. rog f. is able to prove from 
these words, that the pleasure which be- 
longs as a necessary condition to the life of 
happiness is not the pleasure which arises 
from virtuous action and theoretical know- 
ledge, but something which taken by itself 
is an integral factor of happiness. (To 
this view Déring’s reviewer Walter, Jez. 
Littz. 1877 p. 29, rightly took exception.) 
From what other source can it arise? 
Every pleasure, as Aristotle rightly main- 
tains (see Zeller of. c. 11 ii p. 617 ff.), can 
only be conceived as a consequence of 
some bodily or mental activity—even the 
pleasures of taste or the agreeable sensation 
of falling asleep: for eating and drinking 
are bodily activities, and the very act of 
falling asleep (inasmuch as the cessation 
of a movement is itself a movement) is 
also an activity. Doring is no less mis- 
taken when he goes on to state that the 
pleasure which is introduced as an inte- 
gral factor into the end of life itself con- 
tributes to the highest intellectual enjoy- 


ment (διαγωγή), whereas the latter is 
really due to the cognitive faculties and 
the pleasure inseparably associated with 
their strenuous exercise. The thought of 
Aristotle is a very simple one: that those 
activities alone can belong to happiness, 
which naturally produce the purest possi- 
ble joy with the smallest admixture of 
pain. Comp. further c. 5 § 10, 2. (1032). 
SusEM. (992) 

§ 6 τὸ Dr Jackson writes: ‘in the 
face of τὴν ἐν τῇ σχολῇ διαγωγήν § 8, a 
21, I cannot reconcile myself to this 
phrase. Is it possible that σχολὴν is the. 
interpolation of a scribe, who, finding pds” 
τὴν ἐν τῇ διαγωγῇ, did not see that with 
these words ἡδονὴν should be understood 
from the preceding sentence?” Dr Post- 
gate Motes p. 15 defended both phrases, 
explaining this as ‘our training must in- 
clude certain studies available for leisure 
to be spent in rational amusement,’ and 
a 21 as ‘rational amusement to be pur- 
sued in leisure time.’ 

§7 14 εἰς παιδείαν ἔταξαν] Ranked 
under, with: so 1339 Ὁ 14 and θετέον els, 
1230 12. But § 8, 1338 a 23, ἐν ταύτῃ 
τάττουσιν. 

17 ϑοκεῖ δὲ καὶ γραφικὴ] ‘While 
drawing too has its use in making us 
better judges of works of art,” so that we 
are less liable to be taken in when pur- 
chasing such works, c. 3 ὃ 12, 1338 Ὁ 1. 
SusEeM. (994) 


V(VIID). 3. 10] 


χνιτῶν ἔργα κάλλιον, οὐδ᾽ αὖ καθάπερ ἡ γυμναστικὴ πρὸς (II) 


1838 a 7—1388 a 33. 
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ς , \ 3. ’ - 
20 ὑγίειαν καὶ ἀλκήν (οὐδέτερον γὰρ τούτων ὁρῶμεν γινόμενον 
> Lal a ,ὔ , \ \ > a a 
88 ἐκ τῆς μουσικῆς)" λείπεται τοίνυν πρὸς τὴν ἐν TH σχολῇ 


25 


, Ἢ y 
διαγωγήν, εἰς ὅπερ καὶ φαίνονται παράγοντες αὐτήν. 


τὰ 
ἣν 


᾿ Ν \ 
yap οἴονται διαγωγὴν εἶναι τῶν ἐλευθέρων, ἐν ταύτῃ τάτ- 


τουσιν. 


διόπερ “Ὅμηρος οὕτως ἐποίησεν 


2 > 2 ΄ “ 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον μέν ἐστι καλεῖν ἐπὶ δαῖτα θαλείην, 


x ἐᾷ \ e 
89 καὶ οὕτω προειπὼν ἑτέρους τινάς, οἱ καλέουσιν 


27 


ἀοιδόν, 


φησίν, 


μὲ 
ὅ κεν τέρπῃσιν ἅπαντας. 


Ble 
as καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δέ φησιν ᾽Οδυσσεὺς ταύτην ἀρίστην εἶναι δια- 


30 


810 


ἰ ὅ ? 7 a 3 ¥ 
γωγήν, ὅταν εὐφραινομένων τῶν ἀνθρώπων 


δαιτυμόνες δ᾽ ἀνὰ δώματ᾽ ἀκουάζωνται ἀοιδοῦ 


σ΄ Ὁ ἢ 
ἥμενοι ἑξείης. 


ὅ \ e » ft Δ εἰ £ a δ 
τι μὲν τοίνυν ἔστι παιδεία τις ἣν οὐχ ὡς χρησίμην παιδευ- 
’ Ἄ, τὰς ἂψ, 
32 τέον τοὺς υἱεῖς οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀναγκαίαν GAN ὡς ἐλευθέριον καὶ καλήν, 
\ id Ἵν nn a 
φανερὸν ἐστίν: πότερον δὲ pia τῷ ἀριθμῷ ἢ πλείους, Kal τίνες ad- 


25 οἷον Schneider || 


?Spengel, ye μέν Welldon, μὲν ἔοικε ὃ Schmidt || 
θαλίην P!, θαλείων M8, congaudere William 
27 φησίν] φύσιν T || 


δαῖτα II! | 
or of καλοῦνται Spengel, rightly || 


χρήσιμον ῬῚ ἢ 


32 ἀναγκαῖαν P®, ἀναγκαῖον TI? ΒΚ. || 


μέν is corrupt, μήν Schneider, μέν γ᾽ ὃ Gottling, μέν τ᾽ 


καλεῖν (καλεῖσθαι ὃ Τὴ after ἐπὶ 
Ι 26 ods καλοῦσιν 
6] ὥς ΠΙ, ὅς P# |] 31 


33 μίαν ΠῚ || τὸν ἀριθμὸν 


I? P' Bk., avoiding hiatus, and this may be right 


8 8 21 λείπεται τοίνυν πρὸς τὴν ἐν 
τῇ σχολῇ διαγωγήν] See ,;:. (921). 
Aristotle seems mistaken in asserting 
that the only remaining end, which 
music can subserve, is to educate men 
for rational enjoyment in leisure. There 
is still the end of moral training, and be- 
low c. 5 88 1—8 he goes so far as to 
demonstrate that this is the only object 
to be considered in the education of the 
young. He has then expressed himself 
hastily and inaccurately. Comp. zz. 
(1000, 1024). SUSEM. (993) 

23 διαγωγὴν εἶναι τῶν ἐλευθέρων] In- 
tellectual enjoyment worthy of free men. 
So a 28, ἀρίστην diay. the noblest enjoy- 
ment. References to both passages will 
be found in #. (921) on IV(VII). 15. 2, 
133417. SUSEM. (995) 

28 Though not found in our texts, nor 
cited in Plato Ref. 389 D, in Aristotle’s 
Odyssey this line must have followed 
Xvi. 383 (Spengel). SUSEM. (996) 

§9 27 oly] This is Od. Xvi. 385. 


H. 


Our present texts give ἀείδων instead of 
ἅπαντας. SUSEM. (997) 
We may conjecturally restore Aristotle’s 
text as follows: 
τίς yap δὴ ξεῖνον καλεῖ ἄλλοθεν av- 


τὸς ἐπελθὼν | 
383 ἄλλον γ᾽, εἰ μὴ τῶν οἱ δημιοεργοὶ 
ἔασι; 


«ἀλλ᾽ οἷον μέν τ᾽ ἐστι καλεῖν ἐπὶ 
δαῖτα θαλείην :- 
384 μάντιν ἢ ἰητῆρα κακῶν ἢ τέκτονα 
δούρων | 
ἢ καὶ θέσπιν ἀοιδόν, ὅ κεν τέρπῃσιν 
ἅπαντας. 

The discrepancies in the Homeric cita- 
tions (indicated by Bonitz Jad. Ar. s.v.) 
are numerous enough to exclude the hy- 
sean that slips of memory would suf- 

ciently account for all of them. See 
Wachsmuth De Arist. Studiis Homericis 


p- 12 ff. 
28 ᾿Οδυσσεὺς)] Odyss. 1x. 7 f. With 
all this comp. 7. (1021). SUSEM. (998) 
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811 Tat καὶ πῶς, ὕστερον λεκτέον περὶ αὐτῶν. νῦν δὲ τοσοῦτον ἡμῖν (11) 
35 εἶναι πρὸ ὁδοῦ γέγονεν, ὅτι καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων ἔχομέν 
τινα μαρτυρίαν ἐκ τῶν καταβεβλημένων παιδευμάτων' ἡ γὰρ 
μουσικὴ τοῦτο ποιεῖ δῆλον. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τῶν χρησίμων ὅτι 5 
δεῖ τινα παιδεύεσθαι τοὺς παῖδας οὐ μόνον διὰ τὸ χρήσιμον, 
39 οἷον τὴν τῶν γραμμάτων μάθησιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ πολ- 
gizrds δ αὐτῶν ἐνδέχεσθαι γίνεσθαι μαθήσεις ἑτέρας, ὁμοίως 
4“ δὲ καὶ τὴν γραφικὴν οὐχ ἵνα ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις ὠνίοις μὴ δια- 
μαρτάνωσιν ἀλλ᾽ ὦσιν ἀνεξαπάτητοι πρὸς τὴν τῶν σκευῶν 
1338b ONY τε καὶ πρᾶσιν, ἢ μᾶλλον ὅτι ποιεῖ θεωρητικὸν τοῦ 


περὶ τὰ σώματα κάλλους. 


\ \ a a \ t 
τὸ δὲ ζητεῖν πανταχοῦ τὸ χρή- 


σιμον ἥκιστα ἁρμόζει τοῖς μεγαλοψύχοις καὶ τοῖς ἐλευθέροις. 


36 * ᾿ ἐκ Conring, rightly, if, as Reiz and Schneider thought, the passage needs 


any alteration: but this is extremely doubtful. 


?Susem. || 


-«-ὅτι τὸ καλὸν οὐκ ἐξεῖργον:- ἐκ 


37 τῶν χρησίμων after ὅτι δεῖ Τ' (if William has translated accurately 


quod oportet utilium) P® || 40 80 αὐτῶν after γίγνεσθαι (γίνεσθαι Bk.*) Il? P® Bk. (in 


P! ἐνδέχεσθαι is omitted) || 


Thurot || 
κὴν 5") Π25, θεωρητικοὺς P5 || 


§ 10 34 ὕστερον] Another of the un- 
fulfilled promises. See Jntrod. p. 49 2. 
(4). SusEM. (999) 

8 11 viv δὲ τοσοῦτον....37 δῆλον] The 
sequence of thought here is liable to be 
misunderstood. In §§ 2—9 Aristotle has 
proved, or tried to prove, that the an- 
cients had regarded poetry and music as 
being preeminently a means to intellectual 
training, which in his eyes is more im- 
portant than moral training, and to the 
highest intellectual enjoyment associated 
with it. It is true the evidence he has 
produced suffices for no more than the 
inference that the ancients considered 
music and poetry in the light of higher 
rational amusements for men of riper age, 
but not that they adopted music in the 
education of the young with the view of 
training them for this rational enjoyment 
in the future: cp. zz. (993, 1024). He 
does not, in 88 2—9, touch upon ‘the 
question, see 22. (993), whether this art 
may not be utilized for the development of 
character: this he discusses later on, cv. 5 
§ 1, where he expressly states that he will 
resume the inquiry of c. 2 ὃ 3—c. 3 § 11, 
which had been left incomplete: see 7222, 
(1017, 1018). Hence he is here contrast- 
ing the intellectual and theoretical aim 
of education not with its moral aim, the 


42 ἀλλ ἢ Reiz || 
1338 b 1 ἢ transposed by Postgate to follow μᾶλλον || 

πρᾶσιν. ἢ μᾶλλον... κάλλους ; Jackson formerly _ || 
3 ἁρμόττει Π5ΗῬό Bk. || 


[Gow...b τ ἢ] Koraes 

ἢ] ἀλλὰ Ar. (?) Reiz 
θεωρητικὴν (θεωριτι- 

ἐλευθερίοις ? Susem. 


development of character, but only with 
the third and lowest aim, a knowledge of 
what is absolutely necessary and prac- 
tically useful. All three aspects are more 
intimately concerned with the mental side 
of education. The third is disposed of in 
§§ 11,12; in § 13 Aristotle reverts to the 
difference between intellectual and moral 
training, without however pursuing the 
inquiry more precisely into particulars, 
his attention being at present especially 
directed to the proper development of 
the body. SusEm. (1000) 

35 εἶναι] Lobeck in his ed. of Phry- 
nichus p. 275 treats this as a case of the 
absolute inf. See z. on 1330 ἃ 37. 

§ 12 42 πρὸς] This preposition as in 
1261 a 13, 1262 b 3, 1284 a 1, 1336 b 31, 
1338 b 2. 

1338 "Ὁ 2 περὶ τὰ σώματα] The pre- 
positional phrase an equivalent for the 
adjective ‘corporeal.’ So Plat. Zimaeus 
35 A, Phaedr. 246 Ὁ. See Ast Lex. s. v. 
of whose exx. Soph. 251 C πενίας τῆς περὶ 
φρόνησιν κτήσεως =‘ poverty in mental en- 
dowment’ is perhaps the best. 

τὸ δὲ ζητεῖν κτλ] See III. 8. 1, 1279 
b 13 f., Eucken Afechode p. 35. 

3 τοῖς μεγαλοψύχοις] Editors comp. 
N. E. Iv. 3. 33, 1125 ἃ τι. Susem. 
(1001) 
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ἐπεὶ δὲ φανερὸν πρότερον τοῖς ἔθεσιν παιδευτέον ἢ τῷ (III) 


, 5 Ν 

δλόγῳ εἶναι, καὶ περὶ τὸ σῶμα πρότερον ἢ τὴν διάνοιαν, 
-- 3 "ἢ 4 

δῆλον ἐκ τούτων ὅτι παραδοτέον τοὺς παῖδας γυμναστικῇ 
\ 

καὶ παιδοτριβικῇ" τούτων yap ἣ μὲν ποιάν τινα ποιεῖ τὴν 


ἕξιν τοῦ σώματος, ἣ δὲ τὰ ἔργα. 


Ll ἢ io e aA 
4 viv μὲν οὖν αἱ μάλιστα δοκοῦσαι τῶν πόλεων ἐπιμε- 8 
το λεῖσθαι τῶν παίδων ai μὲν ἀθλητικὴν ἕξιν ἐμποιοῦσι, λω- 


4 πρότερον ῬὶῚ (corr.!), πότερον Ar. with all the other authorities || παιδευτέον 


after 5 λόγῳ II? P® Bk., avoiding hiatus ἢ} 


παραδοτέον ? Susem. 


§13 4 πρότερον] Iv(vII). 18 88 6---το. 
SusEM. (1002) 

7 τούτων γὰρ κτὰ] From what fol- 
lows, as well as from c. 3 § 1, compared 
with Iv(vil).c. 14§ 9 ff.,c. 15 §8 ff, it 
is plain that instruction in gymnastics 
does not conduce merely to physical de- 
velopment, but also to the moral educa- 
tion of the mind in courage. For the 
difference between παιδοτριβικὴ and γυμ- 
ναστικὴ see also Galen De valet. tuenda 
II. 9, T. VI. p. 143 Kiihn, where the rela- 
tion between trainer (παιδοτρίβης) and 
teacher (διδάσκαλος) is compared to that 
between a cook and a physician. See 
vi(iv). 1. 2 2. (1115), and for this pas- 
sage generally c. 4 § 7 ff. 2. (1015), ie. 
Exc. I. p. 619. SUSEM. (1003) 

ποιάν τινα ποιεῖ] The phrase recurs 
τς 5 § 3, 1339 213 f., § 24, 1340 Ὁ rr, 
c. 6 § 16, 1341 b 18. Like τοιοῦτος (see 
2.1. 8. 7, 1256 a 37) the precise import 
of ποιός τις -- “of a definite character” is 
determined by the context: in 1339 a 24 
= δυναμένην χαίρειν ὀρθῶς (cp. 1339 Ὁ 24); 
in 1341 Ὁ 18-- βάναυσος simply; while 
in 1340 Ὁ 11 it is as vague as ὀργιαστικὰ 
καὶ παθητικὰ 1340 b 3. In our present 
passage it is substantially βελτίω ποιεῖν, 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν (τὸ 700s) συντείνειν ; in short, 
παιδεύειν, ‘‘develope,” “influence.” A 
correlative phrase, ποιοί τινες γινόμεθα, 
occurs c. 5 § 16, 1340 8 7f., where see 
note. Comp. WV. £. I. 9. 8, 1099 Ὁ 31, 
Rhet. 1. 1. 9, 1354 Ὁ 20. 

c. 4 Athletic training. Two errors to 
avoid : we do not desire to make professional 
athletes, or to realize the Spartan type: 
88 1—7. Bodily exercises to be relaxed in 
favour of other studies for three years 
after puberty: 88 7—9- + 

The censure of an athletic training was 
passed Iv(viI). c. 16 88 12, 13, 1335 Ὁ 
2—12. The criticism of the exercises of 
the Spartans widens into a condemnation 


5 εἶναι omitted by I || 


6 <mpbrepov> 


of their political system in general on the 
lines of B. 11. u. 9, IV(VII). c. 14 §§ 15— 
22, 0.15 § 6. 

To al μὲν... ἐμποιοῦσι)] Some endea- 
vour to make their sons professional ath- 
letes. Aristotle evidently considers that 
such a career is Bdvavoos: cp. § 6, Ὁ 33, 
n. (1012), § 9, 2. (1015), 1.6. Exc. 1., and 
τν(ν 11). τό. 12, 1335 Ὁ 5 ff., 2. (944). 
Suse. (1004) 

In his condemnation of the mania for 
sports, Aristotle had predecessors in 
Xenophanes Frag. 2, Euripides Autolyc. 
fr. 1, as well as Plato ep. II. 404A, 
407 B, 410 B—D, VII. 535 Ὁ, IX. 591 C. 
The judgment of poets and philosophers 
was confirmed by practical soldiers like 
Epaminondas and Alexander, and later 
Philopoemen (Plut. Vita Phil. c. 3, p. 
357 6), by medical authorities like Galen 
(IIporp. Λόγος cc. g—14, I. p. 20 ff. Κ΄; 
cp. Plut. De sanz. tuenda c. τό, p. 130 
A ff.), and by the Romans. On the 
degradation of the athletic sports, see 
P. Gardner Mew Chapters pp. 300—303, 
Mommsen The Provinces τ. p. 269, 287 
—289 Eng. tr. The chief causes for the 
prominence of the professional element 
were (1) the increasing popularity of the 
heavier sports, boxing and the pancra- 
tium; (2) the change of diet, see x. 
(rors); (3) the progress made in the 
science and art of training. ‘‘ But it was 
Herodicus of Selymbria who ruined ath- 
letics, by introducing elaborate rules for 
eating and drinking and exercise. He 
first discovered that the human body can 
by scientific tending be made, not healthy 
and beautiful, but muscular and adapted 
to this or that special service: he im- 
proved the speed of the races and the 
skill of the wrestlings, but spoiled ath- 
letics as a means of education for life 
and happiness” (Gardner). The evil 
increased until in Roman times no pro- 
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a ᾿ς e 
βώμεναι τά τε εἴδη καὶ τὴν αὔξησιν τῶν σωμάτων, oi (III) 
,ὔ 
τι δὲ Λάκωνες ταύτην μὲν οὐχ ἥμαρτον τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, θη- 
a a > 
ριώδεις δ᾽ ἀπεργάζονται τοῖς πόνοις, ὡς τοῦτο πρὸς ἀνδρίαν 
,. L y , Ἑ wv 
82 μάλιστα συμφέρον. καίτοι, καθάπερ εἴρητάν πολλάκις, οὔτε (p. τ34) 
τ πρὸς μίαν οὔτε πρὸς μάλιστα ταύτην βλέποντα ποιητέον 


a > lal , 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν" εἴ τε καὶ πρὸς ταύτην, οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἐξευρί- 


σκουσιν. 


οὔτε γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ἕξῴοις οὔτε ἐπὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν 


n a kt AY 
ὁρῶμεν τὴν ἀνδρίαν ἀκολουθοῦσαν τοῖς ἀγριωτάτοις, GANA 


88 μᾶλλον τοῖς ἡμερωτέροις καὶ λεοντώδεσιν ἤθεσιν. 


a A \ 
208 ἔστι τῶν ἐθνῶν ἃ πρὸς τὸ κτείνειν καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἀνθρω- 


, > a ” 
ποφαγίαν εὐχερῶς ἔχει, 
? ω ἃς, ἃ 4 Ἂν 
Αχαιοί τε καὶ Ἡνίοχοι καὶ 
\ 4 ς , , AY \ 
τὰ μὲν ὁμοίως τούτοις τὰ δὲ 


84 ἀνδρίας δὲ οὐ μετειλήφασιν. 


15 μίαν -«-ἀρετὴν-- Susem. (after Alb. and Ar.), μίαν <éw> Ridgeway. 
20 δ᾽ 7’ or yap Susem., gue Ar. || 


better to understand ταύτην || 


καθάπερ τῶν 


περὶ τὸν Πόντον 
a a νῷ 

τῶν ἠπειρωτικῶν ἐθνῶν ἕτερα, 

μᾶλλον, ἃ λῃστρικὰ μέν ἐστιν, 


ἔτι δ᾽ αὐτοὺς τοὺς Λάκωνας 


It is 
23 ληστρικὰ Μϑ 


ΡΙΓΑΙΑ., λῃστικὰ Bk. with all the other authorities || 24 τοὺς omitted by P4L* Ald. 


vince of the empire possessed so many 
professional athletes, and none supplied 
so few soldiers. 

12 The statement that the Spartans 
were prohibited from boxing and the 
pancratium is found in Plutarch V. Ly- 
curg.19, Apophthegm. Lycurg. 4, 189 E, 
Seneca De Benef. v. 3.1, Philostr. De 
Gymnast. 9, 58. It is not certain that 
it applies to classical times. Xenophon 
says καὶ γὰρ πυκτεύουσι διὰ τὴν ἔριν ὅπου 
ἂν συμβάλωσι, Rep. Lac. 4 ὃ 6. Epami- 
nondas saw the difference between the 
corpulent athletic habit and that of a 
spare, wiry soldier: Plut. Apophth. Ep. 
3, 192 C. 

13 τοῖς πόνοις] Cp. II. 9. 24, 1270 Ὁ 
33, ὑπερβάλλει (ἡ δίαιτα) ἐπὶ τὸ σκληρόν. 

§ 2 14 πολλάκις] 11. 6. 34 2. (344); 
IV(VII). 14. 15 ff., 71. (010), c. 15 § 5; cp. 
τν(ν 1). 2. 9, 2. (719). SuUSEM. (1005) 

15 With μίαν understand ταύτην: 
‘neither to this alone, nor to this prin- 
cipally’ (Ridgeway). An omission of 
ἀρετὰς to be found I. 13. 9, 1260 a 24. 

19 λεοντώδεσιν] The character of the 
lion is given Hist. Animal. 1X. 44. 2—6: 
629 Ὁ 8 Π ἐν τῇ βρώσει μὲν χαλεπώτατός 
ἐστι, μὴ πεινῶν δὲ καὶ βεβρωκὼς πραότα- 
τος, ἔστι δὲ τὸ ἦθος οὐχ ὑπόπτης οὐδενὸς 
οὐδ᾽ ὑφορώμενος οὐδέν, πρός τε τὰ σύντροφα 
καὶ συνήθη σφόδρα φιλοπαίγμων καὶ στερ- 
κτικός. ἐν δὲ ταῖς θήραις ὁρώμενος μὲν 
οὐδέποτε φεύγει οὐδὲ πτήσσει, ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν 


καὶ διὰ πλῆθος ἀναγκασθῇ τῶν θηρευόντων 
ὑπαγαγεῖν βάδην ὑποχωρεῖ καὶ κατὰ σκέ- 
dos, κατὰ βραχὺ ἐπιστρεφόμενος. Plato, 
whom Aristotle here follows in the treat- 
ment and criticism of γυμναστική (see 
Rep. il. 404—412), gives the dog as an 
example of the ‘spirited’ temperament in 
Rep. τι. 375 C ff.; comp. also ITI. 410 E, 
to which Aristotle alludes in τν(ν Π). 7. 
5, 2. (783, ff.). SusEM. (1006) 

8 8.21 εὐχερῶς ἔχει] ‘are indifferent 
to (think little of) bloodshed and canni- 
balism.”” These wild races lead the ‘na- 
tural’ λῃστρικὸς βίος of 1. 8. 7 ἔν, 12586 Ὁ 1 
(Newman). 

καθάπερ TOV...24 μετειλήφασιν] Comp. 
Nic. Eth, Vit. g. 2, 1148 Ὁ 21 ff (λέγω δὲ 
τὰς Onpusders)..olos χαίρειν φασὶν ἐνίους 
τῶν ἀπηγριωμένων περὶ τὸν Πόντον, τοὺς 
μὲν ὠμοῖς τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπων κρέασιν, τοὺς 
δὲ τὰ παιδία δανείζειν ἀλλήλοις εἰς εὐω- 
χίαν: Herod. Iv. 18, 106, ᾿Ανδροφάγοι δὲ 
ἀγριώτατα πάντων ἀνθρώπων ἔχουσι ἤθεα, 
οὔτε δίκην νομίζοντες οὔτε νόμῳ οὐδενὶ χρε- 
όμενοι, νομάδες δέ εἰσι: Scylax Peripl. 75 1. 
Ρ- 60 (Miiller). Nevertheless the Greeks 
took these tribes to be of kindred origin 
with themselves: Strabo 1x. 416 A (colo- 
nists of the Orchomenians, who had 
wandered thither with Ialmenus after 
the capture of Troy), ΧΙ. 495 f. φασὶ δ᾽ 
ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰάσονος στρατιᾶς τοὺς μὲν Φθιώτας 
᾿Αχαιοὺς τὴν ἐνθάδε ᾿Αχαΐαν οἰκίσαι (Eaton). 

With courage, as with every other virtue 


πολλὰ 4 
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23 ἴσμεν, ἕως μὲν αὐτοὶ προσήδρευον ταῖς φιλοπονίαις, ὑπερ- (III) 
ἔχοντας τῶν ἄλλων, νῦν δὲ καὶ τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσι καὶ 
τοῖς πολεμικοῖς λειπομένους ἑτέρων: οὐ γὰρ τῷ τοὺς νέους 

48 γυμνάζειν τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον διέφερον, ἀλλὰ τῷ μόνον πρὸς 
μὴ ἀσκοῦντας ἀσκεῖν. 36 «δεῖ δὴ οὐκ ἐκ τῶν προτέρων 3) ἔργων 
«κρίνειν ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν νῦν: ἀνταγωνιστὰς γὰρ τῆς 38 παιδείας νῦν 

§ 5 «ἔχουσι, πρότερον δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχον.» 29 ὥστε τὸ καλὸν GAN οὐ τὸ θηρι- 5 

30 ὥδες δεῖ πρωταγωνιστεῖν' οὐδὲ γὰρ λύκος οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων θη- 
ρίων ἀγωνίσαιτο ἂν οὐδένα καλὸν κίνδυνον, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 

89 ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός, οἱ δὲ λίαν εἰς ταῦτα ἀνέντες τοὺς παῖδας 

25 αὐτοὶ -«μόνοι:- Eucken; but why should not αὐτοὶ alone have the sense of 
μόνοι, as often? || 26 γυμνασίοις II? Ρῦ Bk. || ἀγῶσι after 27 πολεμικοῖς I? P® Bk. 
Ι 27 λειπομένοις M*P> || od γὰρ] οὐκ dpa ?Susem. doubtfully || 28 μόνον τῷ 
Reiz || 36 de? δὴ...38 εἶχον transposed by Susem. and Bécker to precede 29 ὥστε 
-.36 ἑτέρων. See Jntrod. p. 89f. || 36 δὴ Susem., δὲ III Ar. Bk. Susem.! in the 
text || προτέρων] πρότερον Spengel, needlessly 

30 οὐδὲ γὰρ ID, od yap II? P& Bk. || τι inserted after θηρίων by Vettori Bk.; 
Camot inserted οὐθεὶς, Koraes οὐθὲν || 31 οὐδένα] οὐδὲν Gittling, -« οὐδὲν Ξ- οὐδένα 
?Susem., but perhaps no change is needed 


(see Wic. Eth. 1v. 2. 7, 1122 Ὁ 6, and 
often), the motive must be purely the 
noble, the beautiful, the good: the virtue 
must be exercised τοῦ καλοῦ ἕνεκα, cf. § 5, 
n. (1009). See M. 25. ill. c. 7 ὃ 6, 1115 
Ὁ το ff., § 13, 1116 a τὸ ff., ο. 8 88 1—17 
(Congreve). SusEM. (1007) 

§ 4 Cp. Pl. Protag. 342 B, C, where 
Wroschel says: haec Platonis verba tan- 
git, opinor, Aristoteles Pol. vill. 4. 

25 αὐτοὶ] By themselves, alone: αὐτὸς 
=pdvos. Very near to this is the sense 
αὐτὴ (but is it right?) would bear, II. 9. 
19, 1270 Ὁ 8 “iam per se”’ and I. 1. 2, 
1252 a 14, 1. 6. 4, 1255 a 18. SUSEM. 
Add 1335 a 39. 

27 poy ae érépwv] This criticism 
repeated from 11. 9 § 16, § 34, IV(VII). 
14 88 16—18; see 7122. (308, 345, 912). 
SusEM. (1008) The simple verb here 
in the sense of ὑπολείπεσθαι, IV(VII). 16. 

aa b 39. 

"ὃ ae μὴ ἀσκοῦντας] So Xen. De 
Rep. Lac. 13 § 5, τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους αὐτοσχε- 
διαστὰς εἶναι τῶν στρατιωτικῶν, Λακεδαι- 
μονίους δὲ μόνους τῷ ὄντι τεχνίτας τῶν 
πολεμικῶν. 

§5 29 τὸ καλὸν] With this and b 30 
καλὸν κίνδυνον, cp. 2. (1007). SUSEM. 
(1009) 

30 οὐδὲ yap λύκος κτλ] Comp. Mic. 
Eth. wl. 8. τα, 1116 b 30 ff. (Eaton). 
SusEM, (1010) 


τῶν ἄλλων θηρίων] With this genitive 
should be compared I. 13 ὃ 2, 1259-a 25, 
§ 13, 1260 Ὁ 2, Π|. § § 7, 1278 ἃ 27, 13 
§ 21, 1284 Ὁ 11 (if ΠῚ gives the true read- 
ing); ‘genetivus partitivus non addito e 
quo pendeat vel ἕκαστος vel pronomine 
indefinitivo.” SusEM. 

§ 6 32 οἱ δὲ λίαν κτλ] In Sparta, 
reading and writing were not included 
among the subjects taught by the state. 
But this did not prevent individuals from 
learning them on their own account, if 
it seemed expedient to do so (Plut. Zyc. 
16), and it is therefore a rhetorical exag- 
geration for Isocrates to make the sweep- 
ing assertion (Panxath. § 209) that in the 
most ordinary education they were so 
backward as not even to know their 
letters (Schémann Eng. tr. p. 259). Yet 
the author of the Aippias Major (258 c) 
says very few Spartans understood figures 
(Eaton). Plato Aes. vil. 548 B f. conclu- 
sively proves that they attached far greater 
importance to gymnastics than to music. 
Chamaeleon in Athen. Iv. 184 Ὁ asserts 
that all the Lacedaemonians learnt flute- 
playing, but this cannot be accepted in 
the face of Aristotle’s statement, c. 5 
§ 7 2. (1026), that they were not taught 
music. This disposes of Schémann’s as- 
sertion to the contrary. And yet strictly 
speaking this would include singing as 
well; but the expression should probably 
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καὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀπαιδωγώγους ποιήσαντες, βαναύσους (III) 
κατεργάζονται κατά γε τὸ ἀληθές, πρὸς ἕν τε μόνον ἔρ- 


85 γὸν τῇ πολιτικῇ χρησίμους ποιήσαντες, καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο χεῖ- 


βῖρον, ὡς φησὶν ὁ λόγος, ἑτέρων. Set δὴ ᾿οὐκ ἐκ τῶν προτέ- 
ρων ἔργων κρίνειν, ἀλλ᾿ ἐκ τῶν νῦν. ἀνταγωνιστὰξς γὰρ τῆς 
παιδείας νῦν ἔχουσι, πρότερον δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχον. 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν χρηστέον τῇ γυμναστικῇ, καὶ πῶς χρηστέον, ὁμο- 
4o λογούμενον ἐστίν (μέχρι μὲν γὰρ ἥβης κουφότερα γυμνάσια 
προσοιστέον, τὴν βίαιον τροφὴν καὶ τοὺς πρὸς ἀνάγκην πόνους 
ἀπείργοντας, ἵνα μηδὲν ἐμπόδιον ἢ “πρὸς τὴν αὔξησιν, σημεῖον 
1389 γὰρ οὐ μικρὸν ὅτι δύνανται τοῦτο παρασκευάζειν, ἐν γὰρ τοῖς 
ὀλυμπιονίκαις δύο τις ἂν ἢ τρεῖς εὕροι τοὺς αὐτοὺς νενικηκότας 
ἄνδρας τε καὶ παῖδας, διὰ τὸ νέους ἀσκοῦντας ἀφαιρεῖσθαι (p. 135) 
τὴν δύναμιν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀναγκαίων γυμνασίων: ὅταν δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ 
ἥβης ἔτη τρία πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις μαθήμασι γένωνται, τότε 
ἁρμόττει καὶ τοῖς πόνοις καὶ 


σι 


ταῖς ἀναγκοφαγίαις κατα- 


33 ἀπαιδαγωγήτους P? Bk.Susem.1"2, perhaps rightly || 
40 μὲν omitted by IM’, perhaps rightly, [μὲν] Susem.} || 
gorépa Pl24T>V>Ls, κουφοτέρᾳ Ald. W° || 
W?, γυμνασί L* 

1339 8 1 δύνανται TI! L* Ald. ΝΥ", δύναται P?3-45S>T> Bk. || ταῖς ΠΡ || 2 
ὀλυμπιονικικαῖς P? and P3 (later hand) || ἀν] ἀνὴρ Π' (corrected by p!) || 3 ἀσκοῦν- 
tas] ἄκοντας I || 5 γίνωνται ΠῚ || 6 ἀναγκοφαγίαις] ξηροφαγίαις T, from a gloss 


34 ἀπεργάζονται Pl || 
κουφότερα I’ Μ" Ar., κου- 
γυμνασια P?, γυμνασία Μ7Τ" ν»" Ald. 


which is retained as such in the margin of P? from corr.? 


not be pressed. Singing, no doubt, formed 
part of the prescribed course of study. 
Many too must of their own accord 
have learned to play the lyre and flute, or 
else it would be difficult to explain how 
the choregus of whom Aristotle tells a 
story, c. 6 § 12, 2. (1026), could have 
attained such mastery of the flute. From 
Aristotle’s language c. 5 § 7, it may be 
inferred that the Spartans who simply 
listened to others, as well as those who 
could themselves play, held music to be 
a means of moral training, and not sim- 
ply a’source of pleasure and amusement. 
SusEM. (1011) 

33. The form ἀπαιδαγώγητος appears 
N. EZ. τν. 1. 36, 1121 Ὁ 11- 

βαναύσους] Comp. 7122. (103, 1004). 
Suse. (1012) 

35 Χεῖρον ἑτέρων] Comp. again the 
passages quoted in z. (1005). SUSEM. 
(1013) 

§7 40 μέχρι μὲν HBys] Comp. Plato 
Laws Vil. 833 C: τριττὰ δὴ ταῦτα ἀθλή- 
para διανοηθῶμεν, ὃν μὲν παιδικόν, ἕν δὲ 


ἀγενείων, ἕν δὲ ἀνδρῶν" καὶ τοῖς μὲν τῶν 
ἀγενείων τὰ δύο τῶν τριῶν τοῦ μήκους τοῦ 
δρόμου θήσομεν, τοῖς δὲ παισὶ τὰ τούτων 
ἡμίσεα (Eaton). SusEM. (1014) 

To the “lighter” course are opposed» 
the “heavy” or “violent” (βίαια) con- 
tests: ἔστι τοίνυν ἀγωνίας ξυμπάσης τὰ 
μὲν κοῦφα ταῦτα' στάδιον, δόλιχος, ὁπλῖ- 
ται, δίαυλος, ἅλμα" τὰ βαρύτερα δέ, παγ- 
κράτιον, πάλη, πύκται. πένταθλος δὲ ἀμ- 
φοῖν συνηρμόσθη Philostr. De Gymnastic. 
3. These terms are also applied to the 
athletes, ‘heavy-weights,’ ‘light-weights,’ 
Galen νι. 487 K. 

§8 133922 δύο τις ἂν ἢ τρεῖς εὕροι] 
The order is artistic; four short syllables. 

§9 6 ἁρμόττει] But 1338 Ὁ 3 ἁρμόζει 
Π|, ἁρμόττει II. 

ταῖς ἀναγκοφαγίαις] The compulsory 
diet of the athletes consisted principally 
of vegetable food: dried figs, porridge, 
cheese. Only in later times was meat 
allowed: Dromeus of Stymphalus in 
Arcadia is credited with the change, 
Pausan. VI. 7. 10 (according to Pliny 
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λαμβάνειν τὴν ἐχομένην ἡλικίαν, ἅμα yap τῇ τε διανοίᾳ (IV) 


Ν a a ὃ - Ὺ a 3 ,ὔ \ Ξε ἕὰ 
καὶ τῷ σώματι διαπονεῖν οὐ δεῖ, τοὐναντίον γὰρ ἑκάτε- 
Ld , [ῳ a 
pos ἀπεργάζεσθαι «έφυκε τῶν πόνων, ἐμποδίζων. ὁ μὲν 


a τ i \ , Lg \ ι \ π 
10 TOU σώματος πόνος τὴν διάνοιαν ὁ δὲ ταύτης τὸ σῶμα)" 


++ δπερὶ δὲ μουσικῆς ἔνια μὲν διηπορήκαμεν τῷ λόγῳ καὶ 8 
ld aa > Ψ 8 a > ὔ 3 
πρότερον, καλῶς 8 ἔχει καὶ νῦν ἀναλαβόντας αὐτὰ 


a a? “ > , , a , x 
προαγαγεῖν, ἵν ὥσπερ ἐνδόσιμον γένηται τοῖς λόγοις ods 
82 ἄν τις εἴπειεν - ἀποφαινόμενος περὶ αὐτῆς. 
15 δύναμιν ἔ ὁάδ ερὶ αὐτῆς διελεῖν, οὔ vos δεῖ χά 
μιν ἔχει ῥάδιον περὶ αὐτῆς διελεῖν, οὔτε τίνος δεῖ χά- 

΄ » δ ‘ = 
ριν μετέχειν αὐτῆς, πότερον παιδιᾶς ἕνεκα ἀναπαύ- 


οὔτε γὰρ τίνα 


\ 
Kat 


t a δ , a εἶ 5 ἢ ‘\ 

σεως, καθάπερ ὕπνου καὶ μέθης (ταῦτα yap καθ᾽ αὑτὰ 
Ἅ. ov rn f > ᾿ [Γ΄ Ἂ a lA 

μὲν οὔτε τῶν σπουδαίων, ἀλλ’ ἡδέα, καὶ ἅμα μέριμναν 


11 διηπορήσαμεν II? ΡΥ ΒΙκ. 13 ἵν ἵνα Μ'ΠϑΒΙκ. || γίνηται ? Susem., and so 
perhaps T'Ar. || 14 εἴπειεν P?, εἴποιεν the other authorities || 15 δύναμιν after 
ἔχει II? Ῥὅ Bk., allowing a slight hiatus (cp. 1341 b2) || 16 ἕνεκε P!, χάριν P® || 
18 οὐδὲ or οὔτε «τῶν καλῶν οὔτε: Reiz, rightly || dua...19 αὐτὴν first sus- 


N. A.XXu1. 7 (63). 121 and Diog. Laert. 
VIII. 13 a trainer named Pythagoras, 
ἀλείπτην τινὰ, not the philosopher). 
Cp. Favorinus in Diog. Laert. VIII. 12, 
ἰσχάσι ξηραῖς καὶ τυροῖς ὑγροῖς καὶ πυροῖς 
σωμασκούντων. Plato Rep. 111. 404 A says 
that their mode of life made them sleepy, 
and that any departure, however slight, 
from the prescribed regimen made them 
liable to long and serious illness. Ari- 
stotle himself states De Gen. Animal. Iv. 
3. 42, 768 Ὁ 29 ff., that a disproportionate 
and abnormal growth of certain parts of 
their bodies resulted from the large 
quantities of food which they consumed 
(Eaton). In Problems ΧΧΧΥΊΙ. 5, 967 
aff, VIII. 4, 887 Ὁ 22 ff., they are de- 
scribed as pale and chilly (ἄχροοι, δύσρι- 
yor): and Probl, 1. 28, 862 Ὁ 21 ff. it is 
said that athletes and all very healthy 
people seldom get ill, but when once 
they fall ill are very likely to succumb 
‘(Bonitz). With this passage generally 
comp. c. 4 §1, 2. (1004), IV(VII). ὦ. τό 
88. 12, 13 2. (944) and Exc. 1. p. 619. 
SusEM. (1015) 

7 ἅμα ydp...10 σῶμα] Plato practically 
lays down the same principle: Reg. VII. 
537 B. ἐν πᾶσι δὴ τούτοις τοῖς Te πόνοις 
καὶ μαθήμασι καὶ φόβοις ὃς ἂν ἐντρεχέστα- 
τος ἀεὶ φαίνηται, εἰς ἀριθμόν τινα ἐγκριτέον 
υνἡνίκα τῶν ἀναγκαίων γυμνασίων μεθί- 
evrat. οὗτος γὰρ ὁ χρόνος, ἐάν τε δύο ἐάν 
τε τρία ἔτη γίγνηται, ἀδύνατός τι ἄλλο 
πρᾶξαι. κόποι γὰρ καὶ ὕπνοι μαθήμασι 
πολέμιοι. He differs slightly in his mode 


of carrying it out; see Iv(VII). 17. 15, 
2. (090) and Exc. 1. SusEM. (1016) 

ας, §—7 discuss the place of Music ix 
education. See Anal. p. 119. 

The corresponding passages in Plato 
are Rep. 111. 398 B—403 B, 404 E, 410 B— 
412. A, IV. 424 B,C, VII. 522 A; Laws I. 
esp. 653—060 C, 664 B—671 A, VII. esp. 
796 E—804 B, 809 B—8r13 A. 

81 11 καὶ πρότερον] Inc. 3 88 1— 
11. SUSEM. (1017) 

12 Kal viv ἀναλαβόντας κτλὶ The 
discussion breaks off, c. 3 § 11, 1338 
a 34 ff, with the sentence beginning νῦν 
δὲ τοσοῦτον ἡμῖν εἶναι πρὸ ὁδοῦ γέγονεν 
ὅτι κτλ. See 2:. (1000). SUSEM. (1018) 

13 ἵν᾽ The variant va M®II? is valuable 
for the treatment of elision and crasis in 
the manuscripts. 

14 ἀποφαινόμενος] For the absolute 
use Bonitz “γι. Ar. s. v. quotes I. 13. 16, 
1260 Ὁ 23, VI(IV). 1. 5, 1288 b 35. With 
οὕτως 1289 Ὁ 5: with the direct object 
(τὴν αὐτὴν δόξαν), IV(VII). 14. 16, 1333 


biz. In. 12. 1, 1273 Ὁ 27, there is a 
variant. 
8 2 15 διελεῖν] As in rr. 13. 6, 


1283 Ὁ 11, ‘‘decide.” Ex distinguendi 
significatione abit in notionem disputandi, 
explorandi, explicandi: Bonitz s.v. who 
quotes 1299 a 12,1300b 18. Also v(vi1!). 
7. 2, 1341 b 31: but see mote. 

16 The first use: for amusement and 
recreation merely. 

17 μέθης] See Iv(vrI). 17. 11, 7. (966). 
SuSEM. (1019) 
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88 παύει, ὡς φησὶν Εἰὐριπίδης: διὸ καὶ τάττουσιν αὐτὴν καὶ (IV) 

a ¢ ἡ 
20 χρῶνται πᾶσι τούτοις ὁμοίως, ὕπνῳ καὶ μέθῃ καὶ μουσικῇ" 
4 \ \ \ " > ᾿ DY a 3 ΄ 
τιθέασι δὲ καὶ τὴν ὄρχησιν ἐν τούτοις), ἢ μᾶλλον οἰητέον 4 
΄ὔ sf 

πρὸς ἀρετήν τι τείνειν THY μουσικήν, ὡς δυναμένην, καθάπερ 
ἡ γυμναστικὴ τὸ σῶμα ποιόν τι παρασκευάζει, καὶ τὴν 
\ x. Le , - θ.. t Fe 
24 μουσικὴν τὸ ἦθος ποιόν τι ποιεῖν, ἐθίζουσαν δύνασθαι xai- 


pected by Vettori, ἅμα παύει μέριμναν II? Ρὅ ΒΚ.1, avoiding hiatus, ἀναπαύει μέριμναν 
Gottling Bk.?, not badly; ἅμα transposed by Schmidt to follow το διὸ καὶ : [ἅμα] here, 
but 19f. καὶ «ἅμα τούτοις:- τάττουσιν αὐτὴν καὶ χρῶνται πᾶσιν [τούτοις] ὁμοίως 
Flach, not badly || 19 τάττουσιν <els τάξιν ταῦτα τὴν αὐτὴν Lambin, τάττουσιν 
αὐτὴν <& παιδιᾷ:- Reiz, τάττουσιν <év> αὐτῇ Koraes: cp. Comm. 2. (1020 Ὁ) || 


20 ὕπνῳ Ar, and a marginal note in a codex of William’s translation, οἴνῳ ΤΠ Bk. || 


21 olnréov (olnreov ῬῚ) after 22 μουσικὴν Μϑ P}, after 22 τείνειν τι Τ' | 


τείνειν I’, omitted by M*P? || 
μουσικὴν] Flach, needlessly — || 
Susem.12 


19 The quotation is from the Bacchae 
381, ἀποπαῦσαί τε μερίμνας. The pre- 
ceding line is μετά τ᾽ αὐτοῦ γελάσαι, and 
the choral ode continues ὁπόταν βότρυος 
ἔλθῃ | γάνος ἐν δαιτὶ θεῶν, | κισσοφόροις 
δ᾽ ἐν θαλίαις ] ἀνδράσι κρατὴρ ὕπνον ἀμφι- 
βάλλῃ. SUSEM. (1020) 

§3 διὸ kal τάττουσιν κτλ] The sense of 
this corrupt passage is quite plain. Lam- 
binus has perhaps made the best attempt 
at its restoration. Postgate would ex- 
plain the text as it stands, taking rdrrov- 
σιν =prescribe, recommend as in VI(IV). 
2. 18: ‘and so it (music) is also ap- 
pointed for the purpose of recreation 
alone, and all these things are employed 
in like manner.” But then the words in 
italics have to be supplied. With Flach’s 
transposition ἅμα τούτοις τάττουσιν = ‘and 
so they rank music with all these, and 
employ them all alike.” SuSEM. (1020 Ὁ) 

21 τὴν ὄρχησιν] Reiz correctly quotes 
Ath. I. 9 F ff. in illustration of the passage, 
but he should not have adduced Od. 1. 
151 f., for in Homer’s description of 
dancing and singing as ‘‘ ornaments of the 
feast” (ra γάρ τ᾽ ἀναθήματα Sards) Ari- 
stotle perceives, c. 3 ὃ 8 motes (995—998), 
a higher estimate of these arts as a means 
of refined amusement and the best intel- 
lectual enjoyment. In Ps-Plato A/c. τ. 
108 ἃ the term μουσικὴ is used in the 
widest sense to embrace the whole of the 
rhythmic arts, music, poetry, and dancing : 
but Plato himself only uses the word to 
include music and poetry. He makes 
dancing a part of gymnastics, Zaws 11. 
673 A, VII. 795 E, 813 A ff.; and distin- 


23 παρασκευάζειν Τ' Μ", perhaps rightly || 
24 δύνασθαι omitted by I'M’, hence [δύνασθαι] 


22 τι after 
[καὶ τὴν 


guishes between imitative dancing and 
non-initative, called ‘ gymnastic’ dancing 
in the narrower sense of the term, 795 E 
τῆς ὀρχήσεως ἄλλη μὲν Μούσης λέξιν μιμου- 
μένων, τό τε μεγαλοπρεπὲς φυλάττουσα ἅμα 
καὶ ἐλεύθερον, ἄλλη δὲ εὐεξίας ἐλαφρότητός.. 
τε ἕνεκα καὶ κάλλους τῶν τοῦ σώματος μελῶν 
(Eaton). Aristotle Poec. 1. 5. 6, 1447 
a 27 f. finds it necessary to lay special 
stress on the fact that either this first kind 
of imitative dancing—or artistic dancing 
properly so called—or else (as I have 
assumed) all dancing belongs to the group 
of imitative arts of the rhythmical or 
musical class (the defective text of the 
Loetics admits of more than one explana- 
tion, and one explanation can be extorted 
from the words as they stand, see Vahlen 
Beitriige zu Arist. Poet. 1 p. 3 [267]). As 
to sleep, see 2. (ggo). SUSEM. (1021) 

ἡ μᾶλλον] The second use: for moral 
training and formation of character, as 
gymnastic trains the body. 

24 ἐθίζουσαν δύνασθαι χαίρειν ὀρθῶς] 
According to Aristotle’s theory, which is 
diametrically opposed to that of Kant, 
moral virtue is only found where love of 
the good is present, and where the moral 
activities are really exercised with plea- 
sure and delight. The main thing in the 
formation of character, as Plato teaches, 
Laws 11. 653 B, C, is to awaken and 
render habitual this right feeling of plea- 
sure: see Vic. £th. 11. 3. 1, 1104 b 3 ff, 
X. 1.1,1172a 19ff,, X. 9. Off., 1179 Ὁ 23 ff., 
and below c. 6 ὃ 17 ff. with z. (1044). Com- 
pare Mic. Eth. 11. 9. 2 ff., 1117 a 32 ff, 
111. cc, 11 and 12, IV 1 8 13, 1120 a 26, 


V(VIID. 5. 5] 


13839 a 19---1889 8 31. 
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gape ὀρθῶς, ἢ πρὸς διαγωγήν te συμβάλλεται καὶ πρὸς (IV) 
φρόνησιν (καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο τρίτον θετέον τῶν εἰρημένων). 

ὅτι μὲν οὖν δεῖ τοὺς νέους μὴ παιδιᾶς ἕνεκα παιδεύειν, 

οὐκ ἄδηλον (οὐ γὰρ παίζουσι μανθάνοντες" μετὰ λύπης γὰρ 

ἡ μάθησις)" ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ διαγωγήν τε παισὶν ἁρμόττει 


8ο καὶ ταῖς ἡλικίαις 


δδ ἀτελεῖ προσήκει τέλος). 


25 ἢ] ἢ P? Ald. and P® (later hand), ἢ <xal> Koraes wrongly || 
εὐφροσύνην Spengel, [kal πρὸς φρόνησιν] Doring Phzlologus ΧΧΝΤΙ p. 704 f. 


ἀποδιδόναι 


a A IQ \ 
ταῖς τοιαύταις (οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἂν δόξειεν ἡ τῶν παί- 
καὶ πρὸς 
So Hei- 


denhain (De doctrinae artium Aristotelicae principiis p. 49) who considers the 


words as a gloss upon 22 πρὸς ἀρετὴν. 


See Comm. z. (1023) || 


29 Te παισὶν 


I? P® (παι over an erasure) Bk.1 Susem.! in the text, γε παισὶν P! Newman Class. 
Rev. VII. 305 x. 1, παισὶν M%, pueris William, [re] παισὶν Bk.?, παισί τε Flach, τοῖς 
παισὶν Reiz, τε <kal φρόνησιν :- παισὶν ὃ Gottling, ἀτέλεσιν Schmidt Susem.? || 


30 οὐδὲ] οὐδὲν Μ' P}, οὐδενὶ II? Ῥῦ Ar. Bk. 


8 24, Ὁ 30, c. 2 § 8, 1122 Ὁ 7 f., and many 
other passages. In the same way the 
moral judgment is confused and moral 
perception hindered by the wrong and 
harmful feeling of pleasure and pain, see 
Nic. Eth. 11. 4. 4 ἔν, 1113 ἃ 29 ff, VI. 5. 
6, 1140 Ὁ 12 ff., and even ordinary plea- 
sures of sense, which are permissible and 
within due limits necessary, easily delude 
men into over-estimating their import- 
ance: see below § 13 ἔν, 1339 b 31 ff, 
n. (1039). Cp. Doring of. ¢. p. 106 f., 
110 f. SusEM. (1022) 

§4 The third use: to promote rational 
enjoyment and the culture of the intelli- 
gence. 

26 φρόνησιν] Bonitz Zrd. Ar. 831 4: 
φρόνησις latiore sensu, syn. γνῶσις, ἐπι- 
orjun. The passages cited, amongst them 
1288 b 22, 1289 a 12, are sufficient proof 
that the term is found in Aristotle with 
the meaning ‘intellectual culture,’ which 
is here appropriate, as well as in the kin- 
dred sense of ‘knowledge’ or ‘science.’ 
By this additional term Aristotle empha- 
sizes the fact that rational activity as well 
as rational enjoyment is one element of 
our highest satisfaction: while c. 5 § 8 he 
can equally well emphasize the other ele- 
ment by inserting εὐημερίαν καὶ before 
διαγωγὴν ἐλευθέριον : see 2. (1027). There 
is nothing therefore to justify alteration, 
bracketing, or transposition. Spengel’s 
suggestion εὐφροσύνην, on the analogy of 
the second passage, is least open to objec- 
tion: yet amusement, as well as music, is 
εὐφροσύνη and Aristotle would hardly 
have designated amusement as εὐημερία. 
Suse. (1023) 


Either may be right 


27 παιδιᾶς ἕνεκα] Comp. Wic. Eth. x. 
6 §§ 3—8, 1176 b 6 ff. 

28 μετὰ λύπη] But Happiness is οὐ 
μετὰ λύπης ἀλλὰ μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς, c. 3 § 5, 
1338 a6. The inference is obvious. If 
learning is painful, teaching is difficult : 
a tacit contradiction of the Sophists’ 
belief that education is no more than 
cramming: see Pl. Rep. 345 B, 518 C: 
and Aristotle’s own comparison of the 
sale of ready-made commodities De Soph. 
El. 33 § 17, 184 8 2—8 (Butcher). On 
the pleasures of learning see Ahet. I. 11. 
21, £371 a 31 ff, b 4 ff., also the applica- 
tion to art, Poet. c. 4. ὃ 4, 1448 b 12 ff. 

29 Te] See Iv(VII). 3.1, 1325419, 2. 

30 οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀτελεῖ προσήκει τέλος] 
Doring p. 137 is right then in saying that 
the young are incapable of enjoying art 
either as an amusement (παιδιά) or by 
deriving from it the highest intellectual 
gratification : although it is really only in 
the latter sense that the ‘ enjoyment’ of 
art can be spoken of. For the rest of the 
passage cp. c. 6 8 2, 2. (1062). In τν(ν τ). 
14§9 ff. 15 § f, cp. 2. (903), Aristotle 
says intellectual training is the highest 
aim of education, and moral training only 
a means thereto; while v(viu1). 3. 6 he 
says that even for the highest intellectual 
gratification we need to be educated and 
to learn certain things, adducing (c. 3 
§ 2 f.) the fact that the ancients considered 
Music in this sense a part of education: 
cp. #2. (993), #. (1000). This inconsis- 
tency can only be reconciled by assuming 
(a) that in the passages from rv(vir),— 
παιδευτέον 1333 Ὁ 4, τὴν τῶν ἐθῶν μελέτην 
1334 Ὁ τό, τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν Ὁ 25---ἢξ does 


σι 
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Sov σπουδὴ παιδιᾶς εἶναι χάριν ἀνδράσι γενομένοις καὶ (IV) 
a 2 ’ > na? 2 \ a x ψΨ [4 
τελειωθεῖσιν. GAN εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τοιοῦτον, τίνος ἂν ἕνεκα δέοι 

θ ἔς > ᾿ 3 Ν ‘\ θά ¥ fal fal &, 
μανθάνειν αὐτούς, ἀλλὰ μὴ καθάπερ οἱ τῶν ἸΠερσῶν καὶ 
35 Μήδων βασιλεῖς, δ ἄλλων αὐτὸ ποιούντων μεταλαμβάνειν 
86 τῆς ἡδονῆς καὶ τῆς μαθήσεως; καὶ γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον βέλτιον 
ἀπεργάζεσθαι τοὺς αὐτὸ τοῦτο πεποιημένους ἔργον καὶ τέχνην 


(p. 136) 


na a t 
τῶν τοσοῦτον χρόνον ἐπιμελουμένων ὅσον πρὸς μάθησιν μόνον. 
εἰ δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα δεῖ διαπονεῖν αὐτούς, καὶ περὶ τὴν τῶν 

’ 
40 ὄψων παρασκευάζειν: ἀλλ 
εἰς \ 5 3 2 a ay \ » La \ BA 
βτἄτοπον. τὴν δ᾽ αὐτὴν ἀπορίαν ἔχει καὶ εἰ δύναται τὰ ἤθη ς 
4 ta n \ 7 ™~ ΄ 2 Ψ 2 ’ 
βελτίω Tovey: ταῦτα yap τὶ δεῖ μανθάνειν αὐτοὺς, ἀλλ 
1300 οὐχ ἑτέρων ἀκούοντας ὀρθῶς τε χαίρειν καὶ δύνασθαι κρίνειν, 
ε ἧς ὃς 
ὥσπερ οἱ Λάκωνες ; ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ οὐ μανθάνοντες ὅμως δύ- 
νανται κρίνειν ὀρθῶς, ὡς φασί, τὰ χρηστὰ καὶ τὰ μὴ 
88 χρηστὰ τῶν μελῶν. 


7 > \ x ὃ 1 
πραγματείαν αὐὔυτοὺυς αἂν €ol 


τ > ᾽ Ν 4 x 2 Ν > 
ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος Kav εἰ πρὸς εὐημε- 


33 δέοι] δεῖ II? (emended by corr.! of Ρ1) 
<dvev> Susem., [Καὶ] Spengel, κοὐ Madvig 


40 ἂν omitted by II! 


|| 35 δι’ omitted by P?Bk. || 36 καὶ 
ll 39 τὰ τοιαῦτα after δεῖ II? ΡΥ Bk. || 


1339 Ὁ 1 καὶ transposed to follow δύνασθαι Spengel, perhaps rightly if § 3, a 24 


δύνασθαι is to stand || 


not use education in the exclusive sense 
in which it is applied to the education of 
the young up to their twenty-first year, 
and (8) that, as appears from c. 5 §§ 5, 
6, 2. (1025), ὃ 8, 7. (1027), § 11, 2. (1036), 
cp. 7171. (1101, 1113), in his judgment 
Music, although as applied to the educa- 
tion of the young it directly influences 
character (700s) only, at the same time 
indirectly serves to prepare them for the 
future enjoyment of music as a recreation 
and for the formation of correct musical 
taste. Itthus would pave the way for the 
true artistic enjoyment of music of a high 
order, and consequently for that highest 
gratification which is to flow therefrom. 
See also § 7 2. (1026), Excursus I, and 
2. (875) On τν(ν Π). 13. 5. SUSEM. (1024) 

§5 32 παιδιάς χάριν ἀνδράσι yevo- 
pévots] In itself this is really not incon- 
sistent with Aristotle’s own opinion: see 
ὦν § § 11, 2. (1036). SusEM. (1025) 

35 βασιλεῖς] So Philip of Macedon: 
Plut. Vita Periclis c. 1, p. 152 5. f. ὁ δὲ 
Φίλιππος πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν ἐπιτερπῶς ἔν τινι 
πότῳ ψήλαντα καὶ τεχνικῶς εἶπεν" “Οὐκ 
αἰσχύνῃ καλῶς οὕτω ψάλλων; ἀρκεῖ γάρ, 
ἂν βασιλεὺς ἀκροᾶσθαι ψαλλόντων σχο- 
λάζῃ, καὶ πολὺ νέμει ταῖς Μούσαις ἑτέρων 


4 εἰ ID Ρέ, εἴη P235S> T> Ar. Ald. 


ἀγωνιζομένων τὰ τοιαῦτα θεατὴς γιγνό- 
μενος. 

8 6 27 ἀπεργάζεσθαι] The absolute 
use: give a performance. Note that πε- 
ποιημένους is perfect of the middle ποι- 
εἶσθαι (ἔργον). 

30 τὰ τοιαῦτα] ΑἹ] such subjects as 
afford an amateur enjoyment. 

40 ὄψων] We find ὀψοποιητική an 
example I. 7. 3, 1255 Ὁ 26, and con- 
demned as δουλικὴ ἐπιστήμη. Comp. 
also 111. 11. 14, 1282 a 17—23, III. 4 
88 11—13, 1277 a 23—b 7; on the whole 
principle v (vitI). 3 88 3—6. 

§ 7 41 δύναται] The subject is ἡ 
μουσική, but to find it expressed we must 
return to § 3, a 22—24, though it is ob- 
scurely indicated a 37 by αὐτὸ τοῦτο, i.e. 
the execution. 

1339 b2 ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ κτλ] See motes 
(torr, 1024): also c. 5 ὃ 17 um. (1022, 
1044, 1045): comp. c. 6 81 ff. with az. 
(1061, 1066). SuSEM. (1026) 

§8 4 ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος κτλ] Here 
the concession already made with regard 
to amusement and recreation (§ 5, 7. 
1025) is extended to intellectual enjoy- 
ment, see 7. (1024); namely that musical 
instruction during youth may possibly 
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“5 ρίαν καὶ διαγωγὴν ἐλευθέριον χρηστέον αὐτῇ: τί δεῖ μανθά- (IV) 
νειν αὐτούς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἑτέρων χρωμένων ἀπολαύειν ; σκο- Ἱ 
πεῖν δ᾽ ἔξεστι τὴν ὑπόληψιν ἣν ἔχομεν περὶ τῶν θεῶν" οὐ 
γὰρ ὁ Ζεὺς αὐτὸς ἀείδει καὶ κιθαρίξζει τοῖς ποιηταῖς. ἀλλὰ 
καὶ βαναύσους καλοῦμεν τοὺς τοιούτους καὶ τὸ πράττειν οὐκ 

‘yo ἀνδρὸς μὴ μεθύοντος ἢ παίδξοντος. 

§9 GAN ἴσως περὶ μὲν τούτων ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον" ἡ δὲ πρώτη V 

ζήτησίς ἐστι πότερον οὐ θετέον εἰς παιδείαν τὴν μουσικὴν ἢ θε- 

τέον, καὶ τί δύναται τῶν διαπορηθέντων τριῶν, πότερον παι- 

14 δείαν ἢ παιδιὰν ἢ διαγωγήν. εὐλόγως δ᾽ εἰς πάντα τάττεται 

810 καὶ φαίνεται μετέχειν. ἥ τε γὰρ παιδιὰ χάριν ἀναπαύσεώς 


3 ‘7 ᾿ ? £ > an ©: a > a XN 
ἐστι, τὴν δ᾽ ἀνάπαυσιν ἀναγκαῖον ἡδεῖαν εἶναι (τῆς γὰρ 
διὰ τῶν πόνων λύπης ἰατρεία τις ἐστίν), καὶ τὴν διαγωγὴν 
ς- Ψ' a \ , 

ὁμολογουμένως δεῖ μὴ μόνον ἔχειν τὸ καλὸν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 


19 ἡδονήν (τὸ γὰρ εὐδαιμονεῖν 


ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τούτων ἐστίν)" 


81 τὴν δὲ μουσικὴν πάντες εἶναί φαμεν τῶν ἡδίστων, καὶ ψι- 


6 χρωμένων] χειρουργούντων Flach Ἱ 
δείαν Vettori!, perhaps rightly _ || 


serve as preparation for the elevated en- 
joyment of music in riper years. Cp. also 
nn. (921, 1023). SUSEM. (1027) 

7 ὑπόληψιν] See Bonitz ad A/a. τ. 
1. 2, 98127, Ὁ ὅ, p. 41, Ρ. 47 f.: Waitz 
ad 66 b το, Org. I. p. 523. Such ‘un- 
proved assumptions,’ like other ἔνδοξα, 
contain a germ of truth, 

8 ὁ Zebs] Schlosser thinks that here 
Aristotle has forgotten Apollo. On the 
contrary the mention of Zeus, the highest 
divinity, alone, is quite intentional. As 
to representations of Apollo and other 
gods with the cithara or lyre (cp. 7. 
1071), see particularly L. van Jan De 
fidibus Graecorum (Berlin 1859), pp. 
17, 20f., 24 ff. Zeus is not among the 
number. SUSEM. (1028) 

ἀλλὰ καὶ κτλ] See 2. (982), Exc. 1. 
to this book, and c. 6 § 4, c. 7 88 13, 14 
with 2. (1067). SUSEM. (1029) 

10 Plato Zaws 11. 665 Df. πᾶς που 
γιγνόμενος πρεσβύτερος ὄκνου πρὸς τὰς 
ᾧδὰς μεστός, καὶ χαίρει τε ἧττον πράττων 
τοῦτο καὶ ἀνάγκης γιγνομένης αἰσχύνοιτ᾽ ἂν 
μᾶλλον. τὰ 

τς 89 τι ὕστερον] 1.6. c. 6 8 1, 1340 Ὁ 
20 ff. where this point is again taken up. 
See 2. (1060). SUSEM. (1030) 

13 mwaSelav] The end to which 
Plato confined all poetry and all art: 
see Butcher Some Aspects p. 317 ff. 


8 ἄδει P>, ἄδει Bk. || 13 παιδιὰν ἢ παι- 


14 παιδιὰν] ἀρετὴν ? Jackson 


‘* Aristotle allows that for childhood the 
use of poetry and music is to convey 
moral instruction ”’...but ‘‘for the grown 
man the poet’s function is not that of a 
teacher, he is only so by accident” p. 
322 f. 

8 10 17 ἰατρεία tis] This has been 
set forth c. 3 § 4, φαρμακείας χάριν: cp. 
2. (989). SUSEM. (1031) 

18 μὴ μόνον ἔχειν τὸ καλὸν κτλ] 
The highest intellectual (or aesthetic) 
enjoyment implies the highest nobleness 
(τὸ καλόν), because it is the highest ac- 
tivity of soul: it implies the highest plea- 
sure, because from this highest human 
activity flows the pleasure appropriate to 
it: see 2. (992) on c. 3 ὃ 5. SuSEM. 
(1032) 

tg ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τούτων] Cp. «. 3 
88 3, 4 (μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς), with 27. (988, gg1, 
992): also Iv(vu). 1. 6, 1323 Ὁ τ ἢ τὸ 
ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως εἴτ᾽ ἐν τῷ χαίρειν εἴτ᾽ ἐν 
ἀρετῇ εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοῖν, 2. (698). SuUSEM. 
(1038) 

811 20 Ψιλὴν] Instrumental music, 
unaccompanied by the voice: § 17, 1340 
a 12 ff. dxpodpevo...xwpls τῶν ῥυθμῶν καὶ 
τῶν μελῶν αὐτῶν. 

Comp. Wie. Eth. 1. 9. 1, 1098 Ὁ 25, 
IX. 8, 9, 1169 ἃ 20—25: also VII. 11. 2, 
1152 Ὁ 6, c. 13. 2, 1153 b 14 (Newman). 


, 


[VCVIID. 5. 11 
(V) 
λὴν οὖσαν καὶ μετὰ μελῳδίας (φησὶ yap καὶ Μουσαῖος εἶναι 5 
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βροτοῖς ἥδιστον ἀείδειν" 


sf 
διὸ καὶ εἰς τὰς συνουσίας καὶ διαγωγὰς εὐλόγως παραλαμβάνου- 
an © ἃ 
σιν αὐτὴν ὡς δυναμένην εὐφραίνειν), ὥστε καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ὑπολάβοι (p. 137) 
Ψ ‘A "ἢ an 
ὅσα yap ἀβλαβῆ 
a ens ? , ἡ A Ni \ ἃ >, \ ᾿ \ 
τῶν ἡδέων, OV μόνον ἁρμόττει πρὸς TO τέλος ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς 
τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν: ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐν μὲν τῷ τέλει συμβαίνει τοῖς 
ὀλιγάκις πολλάκις δὲ 
a na 2 + Ἂν 
καὶ χρῶνται ταῖς παιδιαῖς οὐχ ὅσον ἐπὶ πλέον ἀλλὰ καὶ 


24 


812 ἄν τις παιδεύεσθαι δεῖν αὐτὴν τοὺς νεωτέρους. 


> , , ? t 
ἀνθρώποις γίνεσθαι, ἀναπαύονται 


Ἁ be τ t ra nN ” £ by - ? \ 
διὰ τὴν ἡδονήν, χρήσιμον ἂν εἴη διαναπαύειν ἐν ταῖς ἀπὸ 


21 γὰρ Π', γοῦν II?Bk., δὲ P® || 
ing hiatus || 28 yevécOac?Susem. || 
can give the same sense 


21 Μουσαῖος] Not an historical char- 
acter, but a mythical personage. Under 
this name went a variety of ancient 
poems, the real authors of which were 
unknown, including (a) hymns—Pau- 
sanias, IV. I. 4, maintains that a hymn 
to Demeter is by Musaeus, and is the 
only genuine fragment of his which has 
been preserved—(8) oracular responses 
(χρησμοί); collected by Onomacritus 
of Athens under the direction of 
Hipparchus and esteemed of such im- 
portance that Onomacritus was banished 
from Athens for the interpolation of a 
single line, which was discovered by 
Lasus of Hermione: Herod. vil. 6, VIII. 
96, IX. 43: also (y) a gnomic poem ad- 
dressed to his son Eumolpus, referred to 
by Plato Repub. τι. 363 C, called ‘Eu- 
molpia’ by Pausanias, x. 5. 3, but Ὑπο- 
θῆκαι, ‘Precepts’ or ‘Advice,’ by Suidas. 
SusEM. (1034) 

23 διαγωγὰς] The plural has a con- 
crete meaning ‘social gatherings,’ ‘the 
more playful forms of social intercourse,’ 
approximating to παιδιὰς, from which δια- 
yey? is in general carefully discriminated. 


Comp. z. (021), and II. 9. 13, Vie. 
Eth. X. 6 § 3, 88 there cited. SusEM. 
(1035) 


24 καὶ ἐντεῦθεν] In order that in 
mature life they may find in music a 
recreation: cp. c. § § 5 with 2. (1024, 
1025). The difficulty there raised, as to 
why in that case boys should learn to 
sing and play themselves, has been post- 
poned for future discussion: 8 g, 72. (1030). 
Susem. (1036) 

The order of the words in Π' must be 
modified. There is authority for ὑπο- 


24 ὑπολάβοι after 25 ἄν τις TI? P® Bk., avoid- 
29 καὶ διὰ] δι’ αὐτὴν Spengel, but the text 


λάβοι τις ἄν, 1265 Ὁ 6: or we might 
comp. 1277 ἃ 32, κἀντεῦθεν ἂν κατίδοι 
τις. Yet as at § 14, b 39, all mss. give 
ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι, we should probably adopt 
the same order from II? here. 

§12 25 ἀβλαβῆ τῶν ἡδέων] A Pla- 
tonic conception: P22. 51 A—52 B, 66, 
Rep. τι. 357 Β αἱ ἡδοναὶ ὅσαι ἀβλαβεῖς, 
Laws τι. 667 Ὁ, Ε. The harmless plea- 
sures, especially those of imitative art, 
‘‘conduce both to our great end, Happi- 
ness, and to rest by the way. Few men 
have the fortune to find themselves at the 
goal. All, however, take frequent rest 
and pastime” (Jebb). 

27 ἐν μὲν τῷ τέλει γίνεσθαι] An un- 
usual phrase, which must mean τοῦ τέλους 
τυχεῖν, to achieve that highest Πα of life. 

Possibly the following is a burlesque 
of some encomium on music: εὐθὺς ἀπα- 
λαύει τῆς τέχνης ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ μανθάνειν, καὶ 
ἅμα τε ἄρχεται καὶ ἐν τῷ τέλει ἐστίν, Luc. 
De Parasito 14. 

29 οὐχ ὅσον ἐπὶ πλέον] “Not merely 
for the sake of a good beyond it, but also 
for the sake of the pleasure.” Even the 
man who spends his leisure in contem- 
plative activity requires a change: the 
most cultivated would then seek repose 
not in difficult but in easy music, though 
οι perhaps such music as is described 

7 ὃ 7) 1342 a 22 ff, cp. 2. (1097— 
Toph But Congreve is right in calling 
attention to the fact that in Mic. Eth. x. 
6. 3, 1176 Ὁ 6 ff., virtuous activities and 
pleasant pastimes (αἱ ἡδεῖαι τῶν παιδιῶν) 
are declared to be the only two things 
which men pursue purely for their own 
sakes and with no other end in view. 
SusEM. (1087) 


818 


V(VIID). 5. 18] 


ταύτης ἡδοναῖς. συμβέβηκε 


1889 b 21—1339 Ὁ 36. 
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δὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ποιεῖσθαι 


τὰς παιδιὰς τέλος: ἔχει γὰρ ἴσως ἡδονήν τινα καὶ τὸ 


τέλος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν, 


ζητοῦντες δὲ ταύτην, λαμβά- 


ς t lal 
vovow ὡς ταύτην ἐκείνην, διὰ τὸ τῷ τέλει τῶν πράξεων 


y ς Fi Ed 
ἔχειν ομοίωμά τι. 


, AY Fi 3 μ᾿ a ? 4 
τό τε yap τέλος ovdevdS τῶν ἐσομένων 


7 e / \ e fat an a 
χάριν αἱρετὸν, καὶ αἱ τοιαῦται τῶν ἡδονῶν οὐδενός εἰσι τῶν 


33 δὲ omitted in II’ (supplied by corr. of Ρ) || 
35 ὁμοίωμα (μα over an erasure) P®, ὁμοιώματα I 


Ald. ἢ 


31 ταύτης] τῆς μουσικῆς. 

8 18 συμβέβηκε δὲ κτλ] “It is inci- 
dent to men to regard their pastimes as 
anend.” The expression might have been 
altered slightly for clearness: ‘but perhaps 
it is not right to do what is so often done, 
that is, to make amusements the end of 
life.’ SUSEM. (1037 b) = The verb cup- 
βαίνειν has before been used of awkward 
consequences which overtake an argument 
or an opponent: II. 3. 5, 1262 Ὁ 4, 11. 5. 
10, 1263 Ὁ 7. 

32 ἔχει γὰρ... 37 λύπης] ‘The true 
end, no doubt, is fraught with pleasure 
too,—though not of the commonplace 
sort. Pursuing the commonplace plea- 
sure, men mistake it for the true pleasure, 
because it is a faint image of that to which 
all their actions tend. The true end is 
desirable independently of things to come 
after it. So it is with pleasures of this 
sort; they are desirable independently of 
what may come after them, and solely on 
account of what has gone before them, 
such as toil or pain” (Jebb). 

With οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν cp. IV(vI1). 9. 8, 
1328 Ὁ 17 (where πλῆθος οὐ τὸ τυχὸν does 
not mean an extraordinary number, but a 
number definitely defined) and Poet. c. 26 
§ 15, 1462 Ὁ 13, δεῖ yap οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν 
ἡδονὴν ποιεῖν αὐτὰς (τὴν τραγῳδίαν καὶ τὴν 
ἐποποιΐαν) ἀλλὰ τὴν εἰρημένην. Take τῶν 
πράξεων with τέλει : often in WV. £. τῶν 
πρακτῶν τέλος. Pleasures are πόνων ἕνεκεν, 
because § το, b τό f., they heal the pain 
which comes of toils: in Pindar’s words 
ἄριστος εὐφροσύνα πόνων κεκριμένων ἰατρός 
Nem. τν. 13 ἐκκρούει τὴν λύπην" καὶ διὰ 
τὰς ὑπερβολὰς τῆς λύπης, ὡς οὔσης ἰατρείας, 
τὴν ἡδονὴν διώκουσι NV. £. VII. 14. 4, 1154 
arf. 

34 Sid τὸ τῷ τέλει... ἔχειν ὁμοίωμά τι] 
One consequence of the similarity here 
explained is that men forget the essential 
difference, viz. that the higher intellectual 
pleasure contains its end in itself, whilst 
ordinary sensuous pleasure, so far as it is 


34 τῷ omitted by P46S> Ls 


harmless and necessary, has its end in 
recreation, becoming (when used at the 
right time and in moderation) something 
positively useful and not merely harmless. 
Cp. c. 3 88 1—4 with 2. (988). Doring 
op. ¢. p. 107 f. points out the apparent 
inconsistency with the parallel passage 
Nic. Eth. X. 6. 6, 1176 Ὁ 27 ff., quoted in 
that note, but without attempting to clear 
it up. In the Ethics Aristotle says: 
Happiness does not consist in amuse- 
ment. For amusement is closely con- 
nected with recreation, and man needs 
recreation because he is not capable of 
supporting unbroken exertion. Conse- 
quently recreation is not an end but 
a means to activity. οὐκ ἐν παιδιᾷ dpa 
ἡ εὐδαιμονία. Kal γὰρ ἄτοπον τὸ τέλος εἶναι 
παιδιάν, καὶ πραγματεύεσθαι καὶ κακοπα- 
θεῖν τὸν βίον ἅπαντα τοῦ παίζειν χάριν. 
ἅπαντα γὰρ ὡς εἰπεῖν ἑτέρου ἕνεκα αἱρού- 
μεθα πλὴν τῆς εὐδαιμονίας. τέλος γὰρ αὕτη. 
σπουδάζειν δὲ καὶ πονεῖν παιδιᾶς χάριν 
ἠλίθιον φαίνεται καὶ λίαν παιδικόν. παίζειν 
δ᾽ ὅπως σπουδάζῃ, κατ᾽ ᾿Ανάχαρσιν, ὀρθῶς 
ἔχειν δοκεῖ, ἀναπαύσει γὰρ ἔοικεν ἡ παιδιά" 
ἀδυνατοῦντες δὲ συνεχῶς πονεῖν ἀναπαύσεως 
δέονται. οὐ δὴ τέλος ἡ ἀνάπαυσις" γίνεται 
γὰρ ἕνεκα τῆς ἐνεργείας. Here the end 
of recreation is said to consist in the 
work to be done, not the work already 
done, and rightly enough: recreation is 
naturally to lead from the labour of the 
past to new labours. But although a man 
may know this very well, nevertheless, in 
the midst of recreation (if it is to bea 
real and enjoyable rest) he will forget the 
fact, and without any thought of future 
labour give himself up entirely to a feeling 
of satisfaction at having happily ended 
the past toils, for which the present holi- 
day is a recompense and restorative. This 
appears to me to be the idea which Ari- 
stotle wishes to express in the Po/étics in 
contradistinction to the idea in the Ethics. 
Cp. also 2. (1143). SUSEM. (1038) 


(Vv) 
3 
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ἐσομένων ἕνεκεν, ἀλλὰ τῶν γεγονότων, οἷον πόνων καὶ λύ- (V) 
wns. δ ἣν μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν ζητοῦσι τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν γίνε- 
σθαι διὰ τούτων τῶν ἡδονῶν, ταύτην εἰκότως ἄν τις ὑπο- 
4ολάβοι τὴν αἰτίαν: περὶ δὲ τοῦ κοινωνεῖν τῆς μουσικῆς, οὐ 4 
διὰ ταύτην μόνην, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ χρήσιμον εἶναι πρὸς 
τὰς ἀναπαύσεις, ὡς ἔοικεν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ ζητητέον μή ποτε 
Qn * , ta 7 3. ὧδ’ ς , 5 \ ΓΝ 
τοῦτο μὲν συμβέβηκε, τιμιωτέρα δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἡ φύσις ἐστὶν ἢ 
κατὰ τὴν εἰρημένην χρείαν, καὶ δεῖ μὴ μόνον τῆς κοινῆς 
ἡδονῆς μετέχειν am αὐτῆς, ἧς ἔχουσι πάντες αἴσθησιν (ἔχει 
γὰρ ἡ μουσικὴ τὴν ἡδονὴν φυσικήν, διὸ πάσαις ἡλικίαις 
i a a £ al 3 a 2 / 3 > 
καὶ πᾶσιν ἤθεσιν ἡ χρῆσις αὐτῆς ἐστι προσφιλής), ἀλλ 
ὁρῶν εἴ πῃ καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἦθος συντείνει καὶ πρὸς τὴν ψυχήν. 
fal 2 ΕΥ y” n 2 ἰὰ x. ba t 4% 
τοῦτο & ἂν εἴη δῆλον, εἰ ποιοί τινες τὰ ἤθη γινόμεθα δι 


8 14 


8 15 


1340 8 


σι 


810 


37 οἷον omitted by II! (supplied by corr.1 in P}), [οἷον] Susem.! perhaps rightly 
Ι 39 εἰκότως after ἄν τις Πὸ Ῥῦ Bk. || 40 τὴν αἰτίαν transposed by Flach to follow 
41 μόνην || 4: διὰ...42 ἔοικεν supposed to be defective. [διὰ] Spengel: Sylburg 
conjectured a lacuna after 42 ἀναπαύσεις, Koraes one after 42 ἔοικεν, Schmidt the loss 
of <datev dy dety> before 41 διὰ τὸ, Susemihl of « φιλοῦσιν αὐτὴν" after 41 μόνην. 


Yet it may be sufficient to understand ζητοῦσιν (αὐτὴν) from the preceding || 


-«--πάν- 


των μάλιστα:- χρήσιμον or χρησιμώτατον Flach, perhaps rightly 
1340a1 ἡ φύσις αὐτῆς ἐστιν Pl, ἐστὶν ἡ φύσις αὐτῆς T M*Susem.1? || 6 πῃ] τι ῬῚ and 
P4 (corrector) || The second πρὸς is omitted by M* P!, [πρὸς] Susem.}, perhaps rightly 


§ 14 38 δι᾽ ἣν μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν κτλ] See 
§ 3, 1330 8 24f. 5. (1022). SusEM. (1039) 
Notice the repetition of αἰτίαν, and the 
omission of a verb with περὶ δὲ τοῦ ‘Kou- 
νωνεῖν. It is best with Flach to repeat 
εἰκότως ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι, understanding 
ζητεῖσθαι or γίνεσθαι. See Quaest. crit. 
coll, p. 419. 

8 15 42 μή ποτε τοῦτο μὲν συμβέ- 
βηκε, τιμιωτέρα δ᾽ κτλ] For the use of 
pev=while, see 2. (082) on c. 2 ὃ 5, 1337 
brs. ‘Let it be granted that such ser- 
vice is incidental to Music. Still we must 
ask,—Does not the nature of Music range 
above this sphere of service?” (Jebb). 
The real complement to ζητητέον is the 
clause introduced by dé. 

1340 ἃ 8 ἔχουσι... αἴσθησιν]-- αἰσθά- 
vovTat 1. 2. 12, 12534177. 

4 διὸ πάσαις.. «προσφιλής] Cp. c. 6 
8 8, 1341 218, τῷ κοινῷ THs μουσικῆς, 71 
(1069). SusEM. (1040) The pleasure is 
natural, i.e. it is κατὰ φύσιν. In this sense 
used of self-love 11. 5. 8, 1263 b1; and 
III. 6. 5, 1278 Ὁ 30. 

6 εἴ πῃ καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἦθος συντείνει] 
‘“Whether Music has not somehow a 
bearing on the character.” So c. 6§ 7, 


1341 a τὸ. 

καὶ πρὸς τὴν ψυχήν] Evidently an 
emphatic expression, ‘ the soul’s depths,’ 
‘the inmost soul.’ For as the mere 
pastime of recreation music also affects 
the soul: it is the soul and not the body 
which feels pleasure [cp. M. 2. x. 6. 3, 
1173 b 10, ἐν ᾧ ἡ ἀναπλήρωσις, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν . 
καὶ ἥδοιτο" τὸ σῶμα ἄρα" οὐ δοκεῖ δέ]. Cp. 
n. (1043). But the transition is abrupt. 
After the preceding comparison between 
this sensuous pleasure and the highest con- 
templative enjoyment of elevated mental 
satisfaction, it is strange to find that 
nothing is said about the latter as an 
effect of music, but the question is raised, 
whether Music is capable of producing a 
higher ethical delight, as well as διαγωγή; 
and whether it is thus qualified to pro- 
mote the moral education of the young: 
for it is this with which Aristotle in the 
context is chiefly concerned. Susem. 
(1041) 

§16 7 ποιοί τινες τὰ ἤθη] So ὦ, 6 
8 τό, 1341 Ὁ 18, ποιούς Twas τὰ σώματα. 
Cp. also 11. 5. 23, 1264 a 39, where τὸ 
ποίους Twas εἶναι ToUrovs=whether they 
are to be communists or not. The idiom 
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Vv) 


αὐτῆς. ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅτι γινόμεθα ποιοί τινες, φανερὸν διὰ 5 
πολλῶν μὲν καὶ ἑτέρων, οὐχ ἥκιστα δὲ καὶ διὰ τῶν ᾿Ολύμ- 
τόπου μελῶν" ὁμολογουμένως ποιεῖ τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἐνθουσιαστικάς, 6 δ᾽ ἐνθουσιασμὸς τοῦ περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἤθους 


1339 b 81---1840 16. 


ταῦτα γὰρ 


811 πάθος ἐστίν. ἔτι δὲ ἀκροώμενοι τῶν μιμήσεων γίνονται 
πάντες συμπαθεῖς, καὶ χωρὶς τῶν ῥυθμῶν καὶ τῶν μελῶν 
Haine 2 \ \ L \ \ 5 n eye 
airav' ἐπεὶ δὲ συμβέβηκε τὴν μουσικὴν εἶναι τῶν ἡδέων, (Pp. 138) 
τὸ τὴν δ᾽ ἀρετὴν περὶ τὸ χαίρειν ὀρθῶς καὶ φιλεῖν καὶ μισεῖν, 


«καὶ; δῆλον ὅτι δεῖ μανθάνειν καὶ συνεθίζεσθαι μηδὲν οὕτως ὡς 


8 rowol...g δὲ καὶ omitted by Ῥό8᾽ ΤῸ Ar. Ald. and P#4 (tst hand, supplied in 
the margin of P4 and by a later hand in the margin of P8, afterwards erased) ἢ} 
φανερὸν] δῆλον P> || g ἑτέρων] ἄλλων P® || 12 ἔτι δὲ] ἐπειδὴ Susem. who trans- 
poses 12 ἐπειδὴ...τ4. αὐτῶν to follow 23 τοιούτων, a transposition approved by Spen- 
gel: see Zntvod. p. go || 14 ἐπεὶ δὲ] ἔτι δὲ with a change in the punctuation (a 
series of separate clauses replacing the one long protasis); or if the punctuation be 


retained, ἔτι δὲ «ἐπεὶ: ?Susem. || 
added by Susem. || 
P! (corr.), δηλονότι P} (rst hand) 


is used to include two alternatives, e.g. 
πότερον πρᾶοι ἢ ὀργίλοι, ἀνδρεῖοι ἢ δειλοί 
(Newnan). 

9 διὰ τῶν ᾽Ολύμπου μελῶν] On this 
exciting ecstatic music, see Excursus I. 

. 621 and c. 7 $4, 1342 a 8, 3. SUSEM. 
1042) 

10 ταῦτα γὰρ κτλ] ‘It is undeniable 
that they rouse the soul to ecstasy, but 
ecstasy is an emotional state of the moral 
nature.” On ecstasy and ungovernable 
excitement generally as wrought by Greek 
music, see Excursus III. p. 622 ff. 
SusEM. (1043) 

811 The clause ἔτι δὲ.. αὐτῶν is not a 
further reason for inferring ποιούς τινας 
διὰ τῆς μουσικῆς γίνεσθαι: it gives the 
ground for the reason already alleged in 
§ τό. Ifthe melodies of Olympus inspire 
ecstasy, that is because they express ec- 
stasy: quod rhythmis et modulationibus 
eundem animi affectum exprimebant. 
And why does such an effect follow upon 
such a cause? ‘Quia eosdem omnino 
semper in auditoribus omnibus excitant 
affectus, qui eis exprimuntur, rhythmi 
atque modulationes’: Quaest. crit. coll. 
p- 420. Hence ἔτι requires emendation, 
and the whole clause finds a better place 
below. There is no difficulty in taking 
xwpls as an adverb: apart from the words, 
when the performance is instrumental 
solely (ψιλή). SusEM. There is possibly 
a tacit correction of Plato who in Laws 
11. 669 E condemns instrumental music 


τὴν μουσικὴν after εἶναι TI? Ῥῦ Bk. || 
δῆλον ὅτι δεῖ Τ' P5, δεῖ δῆλον ὅτι Bk., δεῖ δηλονότι M® II? Ar. and 


16 καὶ 


without words: ἐν οἷς δὴ παγχάλεπον 
ἄνεν λόγου γιγνόμενον ῥυθμόν τε καὶ ἁρμο- 
νίαν γιγνώσκειν, ὅ τί τε βούλεται καὶ ὅτῳ 
ἔοικε τῶν ἀξιολόγων μιμημάτων. 

14 ἐπεὶ 88....b 13 νέους] This is all 
one portentous period (sonstrum periodt, 
perhaps the most extended in Aristotle), 
employed to formulate the second reason 
for the inference ποιούς Twas διὰ τῆς μου- 
σικῆς γίνεσθαι. 

The first clause ἐπεὶ... τῶν ἡδέων finds an 
echo ὃ 25, 1340 Ὁ 15—17. The succeed- 
ing clauses are continually interrupted by 
parenthetical remarks: still the logical 
connexion, if harder to detect in a 14—- 
18, is plain for the remaining links of the 
chain. Music can give most realistic imi- 
tations (ὁμοιώματα) of certain feelings, 
love, hatred, courage, temperance, § 18; 
habituation to feel pleasure in the imitations 
tends to create sympathy with the realities, 
§ 19: dt ἐς peculiar to the sense of hearing 
that it can thus be the channel of a moral 
zmitation (forms and colours are not ex- 
pressions but only symbols, σημεῖα), §§ 20, 
21: melodies are imitative expressions of 
character, § 22: hence, there ts a definite 
affection of the soul produced by Music, 
and tf the music be rightly chosen it can 
be used to educate the moral nature, § 24. 

15 τὴν δ᾽ ἀρετὴν... μισεῖν] With this 
and what follows comp. . (1022). Ob- 
serve that moral, not intellectual, virtue 
is here intended. SusEM. (1044) 

16 δεῖ μανθάνειν κτλ] ‘and clearly 
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a \ an 
τὸ κρίνειν ὀρθῶς καὶ τὸ χαίρειν τοῖς ἐπιεικέσιν ἤθεσι καὶ (V) 
818 ταῖς καλαῖς πράξεσιν, ἔστι δὲ ὁμοιώμτα μάλιστα παρὰ ὁ 
1 > \ t ΕΣ a ε θ a 4 na } 3 Ὁ 
τὰς ἀληθινὰς φύσεις ἐν τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς καὶ τοῖς μέλεσιν ὀργῆς 
3ο καὶ πραότητος ἔτι δ᾽ ἀνδρίας καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ πάντων 
τῶν ἐναντίων τούτοις καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἠθικῶν (δῆλον δ᾽ ἐκ 


a ἈΝ τ 
22 TOY ἔργων: μεταβάλλομεν γὰρ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀκροώμενοι 
> t a 
τοιούτων, 12 «ἐπειδὴ ἀκροώμενοι τῶν μιμήσεων γίνονται 


ny ἢ » 
13 «πάντες συμπαθεῖς, καὶ χωρὶς τῶν ῥυθμῶν καὶ τῶν μελῶν 


12 ἐπειδὴ Susem., ἔτι δὲ TI Ar. Bk. Susem.? in the text. 


19 «αὐτῶν >), 236 δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις ἐθισμὸς τοῦ λυπεῖσθαι καὶ 
» 23 : 


See Comm. crit. coll. 


p- 419f. || ἀκροώμενοι untranslated by William, ροώμενοι omitted by the 1st hand of 
M®, leaving a lacuna, supplied by a later hand || 13 τῶν before ῥυθμῶν omitted by 
T and Ms (1st hand, supplied by a later hand), «τῶν λόγων διὰ:- τῶν ? Susem.)-2, 


perhaps rightly 


no study, no self-discipline is so important 
as that of rightly judging and rejoicing 
aright in worthy characters and noble 
actions.” Evidently the term μανθάνειν 
is used in a narrower sense here for the 
development of the intellect. Although 
we are only concerned with the education 
of ῆθος, character, still no ἠθικὴ ἀρετὴ, nO 
moral virtue = excellence of character, ex- 
ists apart from φρόνησις, practical wisdom 
or insight: and the converse is true, δε. 
Eth. Vi.c. 12 ὃ 8—c. 13 8 6, 1144 a 20— 
b 32. Also there is no true pleasure 
apart from a right moral and aesthetic 
judgment. But judging is a function of 
the intellect and not of the will. Comp. 
also c. 5 8 7, 2. (1026), c. 6 88 1—4, 771. 
(1061, 1066), and Excursus 1. SUSEM. 
(1045) 

17 τὸ κρίνειν ὀρθῶς] Cp. Mic. Eth. 
X. 9. 20, 1181 ἃ 17 ἢ: ὥσπερ οὐδὲ...τὸ 
κρίνειν ὀρθῶς μέγιστον, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς κατὰ 
μουσικήν. οἱ γὰρ ἔμπειροι περὶ ἕκαστα κρί- 
νουσιν ὀρθῶς τὰ ἔργα (results: in music, 
the performances). 

χαίρειν τοῖς ἐπιεικέσιν κτλ} Comp. 7. 
(tr01); ie. Excursus v. SuUSEM. (1046) 

§18 However true it is that melody 
has an emotional import, a comparison of 
popular airs soon reveals a wide diversity 
in the means employed for its expression. 
Even in the rendering of joy and melan- 
choly different races may be altogether 
opposed. Some prefer minor keys for 
joyous airs. 

19 τὰς ἀληθινὰς dices] The real 
things, objects. As in 1256 b 14, γάλακ- 
τος φύσιν (see 2.), the content of φύσις is 
greatly reduced. 

21 καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἠθικῶν] Music can 


give the fullest expression to all the moral 
virtues and vices, and to all the emotions 
without exception, e.g. fear and pity. 
Such is Aristotle’s view (Liepert). Cp. 
Excursus 111. and 2. (1089), SuSEM. 
(1047) 

§19 Aristotle fully believes, as Plato had 
done before him, that an educated ear and 
correct musical taste are no inconsiderable 
aids to a right discipline of the emotions. 
On the other hand, the Epicurean Philo- 
demus maintains a negative attitude to 
all the fundamental propositions of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics respecting Music. 
He appears to be controverting in his 
De Musica the arguments of Theo- 
phrastos and Diogenes of Babylon. He 
denies that Music is μίμησις and musical 
strains ὁμοιώματα τῶν ἠθῶν. He further 
denies that music can effect any change 
in character; fr. §5 Kemke τὰς δὲ μει- 
μήσεις... αὐτό πως ἄγειν καὶ κινεῖν] τὸ 
πάθος. ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ μιμεῖσθαι τὰ λελεγ- 
μένα τὴν] μουσικὴν καὶ τὸ μιμούζμεϊνα ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῆς πρὸς ἀρετὴν [ἐπ]ωφελεῖν τι, μᾶλλον 
δὲ ἢ [με]τὰ τῶν μυρίῳ μιμητικω[τέ]ρων, 
διεψευσμένον ἐδείκνυμεν, also B. Iv. col. 
Ill. 23 ff. οὐδὲ γὰρ μιμητικὸν ἡ μουσική, 
καθάπερ τινὲς ὀνειρώττουσιν, οὐδ᾽ ὡς... 
οὗτος [Diogenes, the Stoic] ὁμοιότητας 
ἠθῶν ob μιμητικὰς μὲν ἔχει, πάντως δὲ 
πάσας τῶν ἠθῶν ποιότητας ἐπιφαίνεται 
τοιαύτας ἐν αἷς ἐστὶ μεγαλοπρεπὲς καὶ 
ταπεινὸν καὶ ἀνδρῶδες καὶ ἄνανδρον καὶ 
κόσμιον καὶ θρασύ, μᾶλλον ἤπερ ἡ μαγειρική 
(Kemke’s restoration De Musica p. 65). 
Though we too have the saying, ‘Let me 
make the songs of a country, and I care 
not who makes its laws,’ the belief in a 
peculiar ethical influence of music is quite 


25 


§ 20 
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χαίρειν ἐγγύς ἐστι τῷ πρὸς τὴν ἀλήθειαν τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχειν (V) 
τρόπον (οἷον εἴ tis χαίρει τὴν εἰκόνα τινὸς θεώμενος μὴ 
δ ἄλλην αἰτίαν ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν μορφὴν αὐτήν, ἀναγκαῖον 
τούτῳ καὶ αὐτὴν ἐκείνην τὴν θεωρίαν, οὗ τὴν εἰκόνα θεωρεῖ, 


ec a 9 a a a 
ἡδεῖαν εἶναι), συμβέβηκε δὲ τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἐν μὲν τοῖς Ἰ 
ἄλλ, δὲ © £ © ,ὔ a yw 3 a 
ἄλλοις μηδὲν ὑπάρχειν ὁμοίωμα τοῖς ἤθεσιν, οἷον ἐν τοῖς 
ἁπτοῖς καὶ τοῖς γευστοῖς, ἀλλ’ ἐν τοῖς ὁρατοῖς ἠρέμα 


¥ a 
(σχήματα γάρ ἐστι τοιαῦτα, καὶ πάντες τῆς τοιαύτης αἰσθή- 
σεως κοινωνοῦσιν, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ μικρόν, ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα 
© 4 a a al 
ὁμοιώματα [τῶν ἠθῶν), ἀλλὰ σημεῖα μᾶλλον τὰ γινόμενα 


27 καὶ] κατ᾽ Μ'ΡΙ, καθ TL || αὑτὴν Τ', αὐτοῦ Ar. Lambin Scaliger ΒΙς. 3, perhaps 
rightly || ἐκείνου Lambin Scaliger Bk.?, perhaps rightly || οὗ after τὴν εἰκόνα M® 
P! (thus causing hiatus). William translates 27 καὶ αὐτὴν...28 εἶναι in this order: 
illam visionem, cuius videt imaginem secundum se esse delectabilem || 32 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 
μικρόν after 31 τοιαῦτα Τ' II Ar. Bk. Susem.', transposed to follow 32 κοινωνοῦσιν by 
Spengel, Susem.?. Ed. Miiller (pp. 348—353) discovered the error, but conjectured 
<oJ> πάντες without any transposition. Welldon transposes 31 καὶ πάντες... 
32 κοινωνοῦσιν to precede 28 συμβέβηκε, wrongly || ἔτι δὲ PT II Ar. Bk. Susem.}, 


ἐπεὶ Heidenhain of. cit., ἐπειδὴ Susem.®, see Comm. σι. (1050) | 


Flach Susem.2 


foreign to the modern world. In fact, 
we suspect it to be based on an exag- 
gerated estimate of the influence music 
has in its own sphere. 

27 τὴν θεωρίαν (ἐκείνου) οὗ τὴν εἰκόνα 
θεωρεῖ : the contemplation of the original 
must also give him delight. 

§ 20 This is maintained even more 
strongly in the Prodlems. XIX. 29, 92043, 
διὰ τί οἱ ῥυθμοὶ καὶ τὰ μέλη φωνὴ οὖσα 
ἤθεσιν ἔοικεν ; ἢ ὅτι κινήσεις εἰσὶν ὥσπερ 
καὶ αἱ πράξεις; ἤδη δὲ ἡ μὲν ἐνέργεια 
ἠθικὸν καὶ ποιεῖ ἦθος : 50 ΧΙΧ. 27 910 b 
26 ff., esp. b 35 αἱ δὲ κινήσεις αὗται mpax- 
τικαί εἰσιν, αἱ δὲ πράξεις ἤθους σημασία 
ἐστίν. This points to an exaggeration of 
the rhythmical element: see Butcher of. c. 
p- 271 ff. Ordered movements reproduce 
the moral life which is itself an activity, 
i.e. a movement. 

29 τοῖς ἤθεσιν] For the meaning see 
Exc, 111. p. 622 ff. Comp. also generally 
n. (1084). SusEM. (1048) 

30 GAN ἐν τοῖς ὁρατοῖς] We may 
translate ‘‘ The objects of sight do indeed, 
in a slight degree, [present an image of 
moral affections]—since forms have this 
moral suggestiveness, and the perception 
of it is universal, though it does not go 
far. Besides, these forms are not zwzages 
{of moral character]: forms and colours 
are rather symbols of the characters on 


Η. 


33 τῶν ἠθῶν] 


which they usually attend.” It is not a 
little surprising to be told that the 
strongest impressions are not conveyed 
through the eye, but through the ear. 

31—32] The words ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ μικρὸν are 
a poor qualification of τοιαῦτα, which 
they follow in the mss. Moreover the 
next sentence needs some limitation, which 
fact led E. Miiller to alter to οὐ πάντες. 
The slight transposition makes all right. 

31 σχήματα] There is no word which 
devotes ἃ xT that is signified by σχήματα, 
viz. forms, gestures, bodily motions gen- 
erally, including figures and attitudes in 
dancing (cp. σχηματίζειν). Statuary, it 
should be remembered, imitates by forms 
only: painting by forms and colours, 
Poet. c. τ ὃ 4, 1447 ἃ 18 ff. with 2. (4) of 
my edition. Cp. also Athen. xiv. 629 Ὁ, 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων δημιουργῶν 
ἀγάλματα τῆς παλαιᾶς ὀρχήσεως λείψανα. 
SusEM. (1049) 

32 ἔτι δὲ] To make this a second 
point of dissimilarity is awkward. The 
slight alteration to ἐπειδὴ makes it the 
explanation of the preceding unlikeness. 
SusEM. (1050) 

οὐκ ἔστι. «ὁμοιώματα... ἀλλὰ σημεῖα] 
‘*Painting and sculpture working in an 
inert material cannot indeed reproduce 
the life of the soul in all its variety and 
successive manifestations. In their frozen 


38 


§ 21 σχήματα 
35 σώματος 
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περὶ τὴν 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩΝ Θ. 5. 


[V(VIII). 5. 21 


\ ' a 704 \ ay ᾽ \ J \ a 
Kab χρώματα τῶν ἠθῶν, καὶ τοῦτ ἐστὶν ἀπὸ τοῦ (V) 
n 3 
ἐν τοῖς πάθεσιν: οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον διαφέρει καὶ 
ἃ 6 # δι an \ Ἂς ΠπΠ te θ nr δ 
τούτων θεωρίαν, oes μὴ τὰ ἰἰαύσωνος θεωρεῖν τοὺς 


νέους, ἀλλὰ τὰ Πολυγνώτου κἂν εἴ τις ἄλλος τῶν γρα- 


34 σχήματα omitted by 5Ὁ Τῇ and P4 (1st hand, added in ‘the margin) || 


ταῦτ᾽ 


ΠΕΡ Ar. Bk., ravr’ Doring (Kunstlehre des Aristot. p. 131) wrongly || ἀπὸ] ἐπὶ TI? 
P> Bk. and p' in the margin || 36 πάσωνος P?3-56 S>T> Ls Ald. and P4 (1st hand) 


and arrested movement they fix eternally 
the feeling they pourtray...Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain some- 
thing of their significance; and their 
meaning is helped out by symmetry, 
which in the arts of repose answers to 
rhythm.”’ Butcher, Some Aspects p. 274 ff. 
The element lacking in painting and 
sculpture, but present in music, has been 
called “ideal motion.” Plato, Phaedrus 
250 A ff. makes the most lustrous copies 
of the ideas to be apprehended by sight : 
Thompson ad loc., ‘by ὅσα τίμια ψυχαῖς 
he seems to mean moral ideas, among 
which he proceeds to show that beauty 
alone has its clear antitype on earth.” 

34 χρώματα] Blushing and paleness 
would serve for examples, Vic. Zth. Iv. 
9. 2, 1128 Ὁ rr ff. (E. Miiller), SusEm. 
(1051) 

καὶ Tovr’...35 πάθεσιν] 1.6. in a state 
of emotion a man reveals his inner self by 
his outward appearance. These words 
are incorrectly explained by Doring af. c. 
p- 150 f. and the text is slightly altered 
by him to suit the meaning. But he does 
well in calling attention to the fact that, 
whilst Aristotle rightly enough makes 
music and the creative arts excite in the 
spectator the same states and processes of 
feeling as are represented, on the other 
hand the emotions evoked by tragedy and 
epic poetry are fear and pity, the object 
for representation in both kinds of poetry 
being that which excites fear or pity 
(Poet. cv. 11 § 4, ὦ. 14 § 1), just as in 
comedy it is that which excites laughter 
(γελοῖον, Poet. c. 5 ὃ 1). Yet Aristotle 
nowhere expressly adds:—‘‘and not 
fear or pity itself,” or ‘“‘and not that 
emotion itself which finds expression in 
laughter ; he nowhere expressly speaks 
of a difference in this respect between 
Tragedy, Epic Poetry, and Comedy on 
the one hand, and Sculpture, Painting, 
and Music on the other. It is therefore 
very doubtful whether he was ever con- 
scious of this contrast, and Doring seems 
to have been the first to follow up this 
idea, suggested by Aristotle. However, 


both Aristotle, in assigning to tragic and 
epic poetry as their only result the ex- 
citement of pity and fear, and Déring in 
insisting upon the difference between 
poetry and the imitative arts, have over- 
looked their similarity. Do we not, 
apart from fear and pity, take pleasure 
in the noble and high-minded characters 
brought before us? Does not the over- 
powering pathos of the emotions they 
exhibit take us out of ourselves, inspiring 
us with a faint measure of similar feelings? 
Take the charming scenes between 
Odysseus and Nausicaa, which form an 
essential part of the plot: what have 
they to do with fear and pity? Their 
charm consists rather in the vividness 
with which they call up before us the 
noble disposition of the maiden in all its 
shrewdness and naiveté, its natural in- 
nocence and sprightliness, and the hero’s 
feelings under this severest test of his 
constancy, with the manly spirit, at once 
firm and tender, which he displays on 
this occasion. SUSEM. (1052) 

36 Set μὴ τὰ Παύσωνος.. ἀλλὰ τὰ 
Πολυγνώτου] Polygnotus of Thasos, the 
creator of the ‘art’ of Greek painting, 
flourished after the Persian wars. Cimon 
brought him to Athens, and he became 
an Athenian citizen. Thus his work falls 
in that stirring period so full of the 
rapidly unfolding promise of Attic art. 
Pauson was rather younger, as he is often 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, Ach. 854, 
Thesm. 949, Plut. 606. See Poet. c. 2 
§ 1, 1448 a 5 f. Πολύγνωτος μὲν γὰρ 
κρείττους, Παύσων δὲ χείρους, Διονύσιος δὲ 
ὁμοίους εἴκαζεν: the one was a master of 
ideal representation, the other of carica- 
ture. In Poet. cc. 6 § 15, 1450 ἃ 26 ff. οἷον 
καὶ τῶν γραφέων Ζεῦξις πρὸς ἸΤολύγνωτον 
πέπονθεν" ὁ μὲν yap II. ἀγαθὸς ἠθογράφος, 
ἡ δὲ Levéidos γραφὴ οὐδὲν ἔχει ἦθος, 
Polygnotus is held up for praise in 
contrast to Zeuxis. It would seem his 
strength lay in the portraiture of charac- 
ter and that he drew noble characters. 
We see then that a 38 ἠθικὸς must be 
understood in the sense proposed Exc. III. 


V(VIII). 5. 22] 


1340 a 34—1340a 41. 
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(V) 


x 
φέων ἢ τῶν ἀγαλματοποιῶν ἐστιν ἠθικός), ἐν δὲ τοῖς μέ- 8 


$22reow αὐτοῖς ἔστε μιμήματα τῶν ἠθῶν (καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ φανε- 


, ed \ ἐπ 
“ορόν' εὐθὺς γὰρ ἡ τῶν ἁρμονιῶν διέστηκε φύσις, ὥστε ἀκούον- 
Μ- 
τας ἄλλως διατίθεσθαι καὶ μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχειν τρόπον 
μὴ p 


41 ἔχειν after τρόπον P! and perhaps I, ἔχει P4 


n. (1043) p.624. As the originator of that 
‘ethical’ style, pure and self-contained, 
of which the Parthenon frieze is the 
highest embodiment, Polygnotus, “the 
Raphael of antiquity,” takes the same 
rank among painters as Pheidias among 
sculptors. Pauson however was not pre- 
cisely 4 caricaturist, but he delighted in 
comic scenes of deformity and crime, or 
satirical pictures of low and vulgar sub- 
jects. As regards both painters, see 
Brunn Gesch. der griech. Kiinstler 1% pp. 
14—46, 49—513 Vahlen Avistoteles Lehre 
der Rangfolge der Theile Tragidie in 
Symb. Philol, Bonn. p. 159 ff. Comp. 
also Iv (VII). 17. 10 with 7. (963) and 
Introd. p. 52. SUSEM. (1053) 

38 ἐν δὲ τοῖς μέλεσιν αὐτοῖς κτλ] 
““Μεϊοάῖεβ. on the other hand contain 
in themselves imitations of character.” 
Prof. Butcher has written an able com- 
mentary on this of. ¢. p. 267 ff. Premising 
that upon the Aristotelian conception of 
fine art as μίμησις ‘fa work of art is a 
copy or likeness of an original, and not a 
symbolic representation of it,” he shows 
that ‘‘the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means, and 
with more or less clearness and directness. 
Music in most of its forms was, by Aris- 
totle, as by the Greeks generally, re- 
garded as the most ‘imitative’ of the arts. 
It is a direct image, a copy, a reflection, of 
character....Not only states of feeling but 
also strictly ethical qualities and dis- 
positions of mind are reproduced by 
musical imitation, and on the close cor- 
respondence between the copy and the 
original depends the importance of music 
in the formation of character.” He 
forcibly contrasts the exactly opposite 
modern view. ‘‘ We generally think of 
music quite otherwise. The emotion it 
suggests, the message it conveys, cor- 
responds but little with a reality outside 
itself. It is capable of expressing general 
and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different 
hearers, It cannot render the finer shades 
of extra-musical emotion with any degree 
of certainty and precision. Its expressive 
power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion 


as the impression it produces is vivid and 
definite.” 

§ 22 40 ἡ τῶν ἁρμονιῶν dicis] Be- 
sides its general meaning of ‘music,’ 
‘musical sounds’ (for which see § 25 be- 
low; the soul assumed to be a harmony’) 
ἁρμονία has a special musical signification : 
scale, octave, definite succession of notes. 
Unfortunately ‘harmony’ in modern 
music has totally different associations : 
as a technical term in music it denotes 
the ‘combination of simultaneous sounds’ 
or parts—in fact, part-writing, something 
almost (not quite) unknown to Greek 
musicians, for which their word is συμ- 
gwvia, The best rendering for the 
technical term ἁρμονία is not ‘key’ or 
‘scale’, but Mode, a term which still 
survives in musical treatises where Major 
or Minor scales are more correctly de- 
signated scales ‘in the Major or Minor 
mode.’ Comp. the Miltonic description 
of the Dorian Mode, Paradise Lost 1. 
550 ff. ‘to the Dorian sod | Of flutes 
and soft recorders; such as raised | To 
highth of noblest temper heroes old | 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage | 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and un- 
moved | With dread of death to flight 
or foul retreat; | Nor wanting power 
to mitigate and swage, | With solemn 
touches, troubled thoughts, and chase | 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow 
and pain.’ See further Excursus IV on 
Greek Music generally, p. 624 ff. SusEM. 
(1054) Trans. “So essentially 
distinct in nature are the several musical 
modes that they produce a corresponding 
variety of mood and do not affect the 
hearers alike. Some, like the mixo- 
Lydian, cast us into grief and gloom; 
others, the relaxed modes, soften the 
spirit; another will produce a sober and 
sedate frame of mind, an effect which 
seems peculiar to the Dorian mode: 
while the Phrygian excites to ecstasy.” 
For the non-musical reader we may sum 
up thus: the Dorian was the old national 
minor scale of Greece; the Lydian and 
Phrygian two foreign major scales (from 
a modern standpoint abnormal), borrowed 
from their neighbours by the Greeks of 
Asia. 


38—2 


Ὁ 
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TIOAITIKON Θ. 5. 


[V(VIII). 5. 22 


πρὸς ἑκάστην αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς μὲν ἐνίας ddupTiKwTépas (V) 
1349} καὶ συνεστηκότως μᾶλλον, οἷον πρὸς τὴν μιξολυδιστὶ καλου- 
μένην, πρὸς δὲ τὰς μαλακωτέρως τὴν διάνοιαν, οἷον πρὸς 
τὰς ἀνειμένας, μέσως δὲ καὶ καθεστηκότως μάλιστα πρὸς 

4 ἑτέραν, οἷον δοκεῖ ποιεῖν ἡ δωριστὶ μόνη τῶν ἁρμονιῶν, ἐνθου- 
828 σιαστικοὺς 8 ἡ φρυγιστί--- ταῦτα γὰρ καλῶς λέγουσιν οἱ περὶ 


τὴν παιδείαν ταύτην 
/ , 
μαρτύρια τῶν λόγων 


ἐᾷ Υ AY 
τρόπον ἔχει Kal τὰ 


, 
πεφιλοσοφηκότες' λαμβάνουσι γὰρ τὰ 
2 >A a ” \ aA \ 
ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων---, τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
\ 
περὶ τοὺς ῥυθμούς, of μὲν yap ἔχου- 


30 , Δ δὲ , \ , Ν \ 
σιν nv0S στασιμῶώτερον οἱ Εε Κινήτικον, καὶ τούτων οὐ μὲν 


1340 Ὁ τ συνεστηκώτως 5 (ist hand), συντετηκότως Madvig, συννενοφότως Schmidt 
|| μιξολυδιστὴ Μ' and perhaps Τ, Similarly b 4 δωριστὴ M* P4S>T® and perhaps 


ΓΙ 


9 ἦθος II? P Bk. 


1340 b 1 συνεστηκότως] Affect the 
spirit with restraint, ‘oppressively’, For 
this effect of the mixo-Lydian mode 
Plato vouches and accordingly banishes 
it, Rep. 398 D f. τίνες οὖν θρηνώδεις ap- 
μονίαι; ἐβεολυδιστί, ἔφη, καὶ συντονο- 
λυδιστὶ καὶ τοιαῦταί τινες. Οὐκοῦν αὗται, 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀφαιρετέαι" ἄχρηστοι γὰρ καὶ 
γυναιξίν, ἃς δεῖ ἐπιεικεῖς εἶναι, μὴ ὅτι ἀν- 
δράσιν. 

2 τὴν διάνοιαν] Not the subject of 
the infinitive (ἔχειν or διατίθεσθαι) but 
the adverbial acc. after it. 

3 Tas ἀνειμένας] The modes called 
here “‘relaxed” are obviously those which 
Plato calls χαλαραί, Rep. 398 Ε: τίνες 
οὖν μαλακαί τε καὶ συμποτικαὶ τῶν ἁρμον- 
wav; Ἰαστί, ἣν δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ λυδιστί, αἵτινες 
χαλαραὶ καλοῦνται. The terms refer 
to pitch: ἀνειμένη (χαλαρά) =low, low- 
pitched, otvrovos=high, high-strung. 
See Pratinas Frag. 5: μήτε σύντονον 
δίωκε, μήτε τὰν ἀνειμέναν ᾿Ιαστὶ μοῦσαν, 
ἀλλὰ τὰν μέσαν.. νεῶν ἄρουραν αἰόλιζε τῷ 
μέλει....πρέπει τοι πᾶσιν ἀοιδὰ λαβράκταις 
Αἰολὶς ἁρμονία (Athen. XIV. 624 1). 
Plainly the Aeolian mode or ‘key’ is 
described as intermediate to ‘high-pitched 
Ionian,’ and ‘low Ionian.’ 

§ 23 5 of περὶ τὴν παιδείαν ταύτην 
w.] Amongst others, no doubt, Aristotle 
refers to Damon mentioned in x. (1054), 
1.6. Exc. IV p. 630, whose inquiry into 
the different effects (700s and πάθος) of 
the various modes and rhythms, pro- 
bably a special work on the subject, is 
quoted as an authority by Plato Ref. 111. 


5 φρυγιστὴ 55 ΤῸ Μ" (tst hand) and perhapsT’ || 6 παιδείαν Ar., παιδιὰν ΤΠ 
|| 7 δὲ II? Paris. 2042, γὰρ II? P® Bk., untranslated by Ar. } 
and P! (rst hand, supplied by corr.*), untranslated by Ar., [τὰ] Bk.? || 


8 τὰ omitted by II? P® 
ἔχουσι after 


400 B (cp. IV. 424 6). Also to the author 
of that arrangement of the Modes which 
he has adopted ce. 7 § 3, (ὃ Aristoxenus, 
see 22. (1083); probably also to his fellow- 
pupil Heracleides of Heracleia in the 
Pontus Athen. xIv. 624 C, who preferred 
to call the three chief Modes by Greek 
names, Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian. Damon 
was also a politician, an associate of 
Pericles: most probably it was he who 
started the idea of providing pay for the 
Dicasts and Bouleutae (μισθὸς δικαστικός, 
μ. Bovdeurixés), as Wilamowitz Hermes 
XIII. 1880. p. 318 ff. has shown. Cp. 11. 
12. 4, 7. (408). See ’AQ. Πολ. c. 27 $4, 
Ρ. 76, 5 ed. Kenyon: πρὸς δὴ ταύτην τὴν 
χορηγίαν (sc. τὴν Κίμωνος) ἀπολειπόμενος 
τῇ οὐσίᾳ, συμβουλεύοντος αὐτῷ Δαμωνίδου 
τοῦ Οἰῆθεν (ὃς ἐδόκει τῶν πολιτικῶν εἰση- 
γητὴς εἶναι τῷ Περικλεῖ, διὸ καὶ ὠστράκισαν 
αὐτὸν ὕστερον), ἐπεὶ τοῖς ἰδίοις ἡττᾶτο 
διδόναι τοῖς πολλοῖς τὰ αὑτῶν, κατεσκεύασε 
μισθοφορὰν τοῖς δικασταῖς : also Frag. 364, 
365 Rose in Plut. Per. c. 4, c.g and Plut. 
lc. c. 4, ‘Steph. Byz. s.v. "Oa. eva: 
(1055) 

Plutarch however may have eontinsedd 
Damon the musician with ἃ Damonides, 
the politician (Gomperz). 

7 τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον κτλ] “As with 
the different Modes, so is it with the 
different times or measures. Some mea- 
sures have rather a grave character, some 
a brisk one: of the latter, again, the move- 
ments are sometimes less, sometimes more 
refined.” On Rhythms in Greek Music, 
see Exc, Iv. p. 632. SUSEM. (1056) 


(p. 139) 
9 


V(VIID). 5. 25) 1340a 42—1340 b 16. 597 


το φορτικωτέρας ἔχουσι τὰς κινήσεις οἱ δὲ ἐλευθεριωτέρας), (V) 
ι) «καί τις ἔοικε συγγένεια ταῖς ἁρμονίαις καὶ 
ι8 «τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς εἶναι (διὸ πολλοί φασι τῶν σοφῶν, οἱ 


g2419 « μὲν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν, οἱ δ᾽ ἔχειν ἁρμονίαν)" ἐκ 
11 μὲν οὖν τούτων φανερὸν ὅτι δύναται ποιόν τι τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς 

3 fe) “ 
12 ἦθος ἡ μουσικὴ παρασκευάζειν, εἰ δὲ τοῦτο δύναται ποιεῖν, 
δῆλον ὅτι προσακτέον καὶ παιδευτέον ἐν αὐτῇ τοὺς νέους. 

Ν Ν 
825 ἔστε γὰρ ἁρμόττουσα πρὸς τὴν φύσιν τὴν τηλικαύτην ἡ δι- 
a a n 

15 δασκαλία τῆς μουσικῆς" of μὲν γὰρ νέοι διὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν 
ἀνήδυντον οὐδὲν ὑπομένουσιν ἑκόντες, ἡ δὲ μουσικὴ φύσει τῶν 
10 ἐλευθερωτέρας apparently TAr. 17 καί τις...190. ἁρμονίαν transposed by 
Bicker to follow τὸ ἐλευθεριωτέρας. See Jntrod. p. 90 || 17 cognatio ad animam 
one codex of William’s translation, as if I had <zpds τὴν ψυχὴν :- ταῖς ἁρμονίαις || 
18 «ἡμῖν: εἶναι Ar., «μετὰ τῆς ψυχῆς:- εἶναι Conring, <mpds ἡμᾶς: εἶναι ? Reiz, 
<mpos τὴν ψυχὴν: εἶναι Bk.?, adopting another conjecture of Reiz, perhaps the best 


Ι 14 ἔστι Τ' Ῥῦ, ἐστι P}, ἔχει all other authorities || yap Susem., δὲ ΓῚ Ar. Bk. 
Susem.! in the text || ἁρμοξύόντως P4L*Ald. || τό ἂν ἔηδυντον P4, ἂν ἢ δυνατὸν P! Ls 


17 kal τίς ἔοικε... 19 ἁρμονίαν] The 
transposition is recommended by Bécker 
for the simple reason that the words in 
the traditional order do not suitably 
follow on the remarks immediately pre- 
ceding, that music is adapted for the 
education of the young. If we could be 
certain that Aristotle always fitted in his 
notes at the right point, and never turned 
back to a subject he had just dismissed, 
this would be ample justification: see 
Bocker’s own remarks p. 32 (cited above 
Introd. p. 95 . 5). 

17 συγγένεια) Butcher compares PI. 
Tim. 47 Ὁ, ἡ δὲ ἁρμονία ξυγγενεῖς ἔχουσα 
φορὰς ταῖς ἐν ἡμῖν τῆς ψυχῆς περιόδοις. 
‘Musical tones and measures have a 
certain affinity’—the context plainly 
shows the meaning to be ‘with the soul’: 
but the extraordinary brevity and allusive- 
ness of Aristotle’s style seem to have 
permitted the ellipse. The Aristotelian 
text-books, of κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν λόγοι, 
were composed, it should be remembered, 
for the members of the school; in their 
- peculiar terminology, Diels observes, they 
resemble a system of shorthand to which 
only the pupils possess the key: and he 
compares Galen De sophism. XIv. 585 K. 
σύνηθες δὲ τὸ τοιοῦτο τάχος τῷ φιλοσόφῳ 
καὶ καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν σημείων ἐκφέρειν τὰ 
πολλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ πρὸς τοὺς ἀκηκοότας ἤδη 
γράφεσθαι. 

18 πολλοὶ τῶν σοφῶν] This was a 
Pythagorean doctrine. After them two 
pupils of Aristotle, Aristoxenus, who had 


previously been trained among the Py- 
thagoreans, and Dicaearchus held this 
same view without any essential difference: 
see Zeller Phzl. d. Griechen 1.5 p. 444 (ed. 
4 p. 413), 11. 11.3 p. 888 ff. Eng. tr. Pre- 
Socratics τ. p. 476. SUSEM. (1057) The 
earliest evidence is Plato Phaedo 85 Ἑ, 
on which see the zofe of Mr Archer Hind 
who thinks Simmias must be the ex- 
ponent of a widely received opinion. 
The examination of this doctrine in De 
Anima 1 c. 4 assumes that ἁρμονία τε 
κρᾶσις, a blending of diverse or opposite 
elements (λόγος τις τῶν μιχθέντων ἢ 
σύνθεσι5) : and so Simmias in one place 
of the Phaedo 86 8B, though again he 
compares the soul to the music or tune 
1.6. something immaterial played upon 
the material lyre, which answers to the 
body. The present passage certainly 
favours the latter interpretation of the 
ambiguous term ἁρμονία. 

1g of δ᾽ ἔχειν ἁρμονίαν] Pl. Phaedo 
93; the soul has in it virtue, which is a 
harmony. Cp. Susemihl Plat. Phil. 1. 
Ρ. 440 f., 443. SUSEM. (1058) 

§ 24 11 φανερὸν ὅτι κτλ] The problem 
of ὃ 15, 1340 a b, is thus solved. And in 
b 16 we have an echo of 1340 a 14. 

8 25 14 ἔστι γὰρ] Quae secuntur 
causam afferunt, cur ad iuvenilem po- 
tissimum aetatem aptissima sit musicae 
exercitatio. Quare hoc quoque loco 
yap pro δὲ scribendum esse crediderim. 
SUSEM. 

ιό ἡ δὲ μουσικὴ φύσει κτλ] ‘Music 
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ἡδυσμένων ἐστίν. καί 


καὶ 


τιϑ 


τοῖς εἶναι (διὸ 


ῥυθμοῖς 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν Θ. ὅ. 


[V(VIID. 5. 25 


ἔοικε 
πολλοί 


συγγένεια ταῖς 


φασι τῶν σοφῶν of 


μὲν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν, of δ᾽ ἔχειν ἁρμονίαν)" 
πότερον δὲ δεῖ μανθάνειν αὐτοὺς ἄδοντάς τε καὶ χειρουρ- VI 


-“ ΩΝ / , > , , “ 4 
a1 γοῦντας ἢ μή, καθάπερ ἠπορήθη πρότερον, νῦν λεκτέον. 


οὐκ ἄδηλον δὲ ὅτι πολλὴν ἔχει διαφορὰν πρὸς τὸ γίνε-. 
σθαι ποιούς τινας, ἐάν τις αὐτὸς κοινωνῇ τῶν ἔργων! ν 


Ξ4 γάρ τι τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἢ χαλεπῶν ἐστι μὴ κοινωνήσαντας 
82 τῶν ἔργων κριτὰς γενέσθαι σπουδαίους. 


ἅμα δὲ καὶ δεῖ τοὺς. 


παῖδας ἔχειν τινὰ διατριβήν, καὶ τὴν ᾿Αρχύτα πλαταγὴν 


17 ἡδυσμάτων ? Bywater || 


and P! (corr.!) 


has this sweet seasoning in its nature.” 
Nevertheless we were told, § 4, that the 
actual process of learning even music is 
troublesome and painful. SusEM. (1059) 

c.6 Practical instruction in music is 
indispensable: §§ 1, 2. Nor is some 
measure of skill in execution unsuitable 
or degrading: 88 3—8, provided wind- 
instruments and technical subtleties be ex- 
cluded from the educational course: §§ 9— 
16. Cp. Anal. p. 119. 

8 1 20 xXelpovpyouvras] Apparently 
only here and c. 7 § 3, 1342 a 3, in the 
sense of ‘ playing on a musical instrument,’ 
‘becoming performers,’ and so 23 kot- 
νωνεῖν τῶν ἔργων, where épya= musical 
performances, as below b 36 f. and in 
Nic. Eth. X. 9. 20, 1181 a 20. 

21 πρότερον] Ὁ. 5 88 4—8. Comp. 
5 §§ 9, 10 with 7. (1030). SusEM. (1060) 

22 πολλὴν ἔχει διαφορὰν] See ὦ. 2 
86, Here ‘it makes a great difference’ 
=it isa great advantage: multum prae- 
stat. 

23 ἕν γάρ τι κτλ] This is directly 
opposed to the Spartans’ boast, c. 5 § 7, 
1339 Ὁ 2 ff. cp. zz. (1026, 1045). SUSEM. 
(1061) ; 

25 κριτὰς] Amplified below, § 4, 
1340 b 38f. Cp.c.5§17. 

§2 26 διατριβήν] Occupation ; some- 
what analogous to a pastime for re- 
creation, and still more like the highest 
intellectual pursuits of the adults : though 
in the 'case of boys neither the one nor 
the other is yet possible, c. 5 ἃ 4, x. 
(1024): cp. Doring p. 137. SUSEM. 
(1062) 

*Apxéra] A famous Pythagorean phi- 


20 τοὺς inserted before αὐτοὺς by ΠῚ || 
yodvras SPT L® P® Ald., χρηραγωγοῦντας P4 || 
24 τοὺς inserted before μὴ by Susem.!, and perhaps by’ || 


χειραγω- 
22 δὴ Pl?-3 perhaps rightly ἢ 
26 dpxvrou II? Ρῦ Bk. 


losopher of Tarentum.—For the founda- 
tion of Tarentum, see VIII (Vv). 7. 22. 
(1592), for its fortunes ib. 3 § 7 2. oe 5 
for its constitution VII(VI). 5. 10 22, (1441 

also . (141).—Archytas was a friend 
and contemporary of Plato, and also 
renowned as a mathematician, general, 
and statesman. He was seven times 
στρατηγός, the highest political, and 
military office in his native city, an 
honour not usually conferred more than 
once upon the same citizen; he led the 
army to victory in several wars (Diog. 
Laert. Vill. 79, 82) and was for a long 
time the leading statesman of Tarentum 
(Strab. vi. 280). Plato made his ac- 
quaintance on his first voyage to Sicily, 
and it was through his diplomatic medi- 
ation that Dionysius the younger at last. 
allowed Plato to depart in safety on his 
third journey (Diog. Laert. VIII. 79, III. 

22). Archytas was a man of excellent 
character, and his interest in education as 
well as his kindness towards his slaves is 
shown by the story that he delighted to 
get their children about him and teach 
them himself (Athenodor. in Athen. ΧΙ]. 
519 b). The rattle which he invented 
became proverbial (Athenodor. 7. ¢.), cp.. 
Aelian Var. Hist. x11. 15, Suidas 5, v. 
᾿Αρχύτας, Poll. rx. 127). No very de- 
finite opinion can be pronounced upon 
his merits as a man of science, since the 
writings bearing his name were for the 
most part forgeries. Fragments of several 
of them are extant: of these the frag- 
ments from the beginning of a work upon 
Mathematics can hardly be assailed, 
whilst the work upon Acoustics was cer- 


ἁρμονίαις (V) 
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οἴεσθαι γενέσθαι ἣν διδόασι τοῖς παιδίοις, ὅπως (VI) 
χρώμενοι ταύτῃ μηδὲν καταγνύωσι τῶν κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν' 
οὐ γὰρ δύναται τὸ νέον ἡσυχάζειν. αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἐστιν dp- 

ϑομόττουσα τοῖς νηπίοις τῶν παιδίων, ἡ δὲ παιδεία πλαταγὴ 

τοῖς μείζοσι τῶν νέων. 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν παιδευτέον τὴν μουσικὴν οὕτως ὥστε καὶ κοι- 
νωνεῖν τῶν ἔργων, φανερὸν ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων' τὸ δὲ πρέπον καὶ τὸ 

34 μὴ πρέπον ταῖς ἡλικίαις οὐ χαλεπὸν διορίσαι, καὶ λῦσαι πρὸς τοὺς 

84 φάσκοντας βάναυσον εἶναι τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν. πρῶτον μὲν γάρ, 
ἐπεὶ τοῦ κρίνειν χάριν μετέχειν δεῖ τῶν ἔργων, διὰ τοῦτο χρὴ νέους 
μὲν ὄντας χρῆσθαι τοῖς ἔργοις, πρεσβυτέρους δὲ γενομένους 
τῶν μὲν ἔργων "ἀφεῖσθαι, δύνασθαι δὲ τὰ καλὰ κρίνειν καὶ 


καλώς, 


§3 


το 


(p. 140) 


27 γίνεσθαι Τ' ΡΊ, λέγεσθαι Koraes, wrongly || 29 ἁρμόττουσα after 30 τοῖς νη- 
mos TI? P Bk. || 30 παιδίων Pl, παιδικῶν 1.5 Ald., παιδιῶν with all other authorities 
Ar. Bk.) || 32 καὶ omitted by ΠΡ, [καὶ] Susem.! || 37 γενομένους Reiz Bk.?, per- 
haps Μ', γιγνομένους P4, γινομένους with the other authorities Bk.! and perhaps T° 


(factos William) 


tainly not genuine, see Westphal Jerr. 
2 ed. I. p. 71. But at any rate the 
science of Geometry was substantially ad- 
vanced by him (Procl. on Eucl. p. 19). 
In particular we know his interesting at- 
tempt at solving the problem of squaring 
the cube (Eudem. /%. 110. Speng. 
Eratosth. quoted by Eutok. in Archim. 
De Sph. p. 135, 143, Ox. and Diog. Laert. 
VIL. 83). He was also the first to treat 
Mechanics methodically according to 
geometrical principles (Diog. Laert. ὦ. c., 
cp. Favor. in Gell. Χ. 12. 9 f., Vitruv. VII. 
Praef.) See Hartenstein De Archytae Ta- 
rentini fragmentis philosophicis (Leipzig 
1833), Gruppe ‘On the Fragments of 
Archytas’ (Berlin 1840), Zeller of. «. 1. 
p. 267. Ul. ii, p. 88 f., οἱ ἢ, 112 ἢ. 
SuUSEM. (1063) 

The Doric form ᾿Αρχύτα, which was 
altered to ᾿Αρχύτου by corr.) in P} as well 
as by II?P®, makes another instance for 
Prof. Ridgeway: see 71. Οἡ I. 2. 5. (p. 144): 

29 οὐ γὰρ δύναται τὸ νέον ἡσυχάζειν] 
This remark is made by Plato Laws 11. 
653 Ὁ: φησὶ δὲ [ὁ λόγος] τὸ νέον ἅπαν, ws 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν, τοῖς τε σώμασι καὶ ταῖς φωναῖς 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν οὐ δύνασθαι. SUSEM. 
(1064) 

30 Learning to play an instrument 
will keep them out of mischief. 

8 3 33 τὸ δὲ πρέπον] The forti- 
fications of the city are to serve as an 
ornament, Iv (VII). 11. II, 1331 a 13. 
The Lydian Mode suits youthful singers 


διὰ τὸ δύνασθαι κόσμον ἔχειν ἅμα καὶ παι- 
δείαν, v. 7 § 15, 1342 b 30f. Aristotle’s 
own account of Propriety Zopics v. 5. 8, 
135 a 13, is vague: ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ καλὸν 
καὶ πρέπον. The above usages in this 
treatise seem to justify the writer of Z¢h. 
Lud. (111. 6. 1, 1233 a 34, τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
πρέπον ἐν κόσμῳ ἐστίν, cp. 1233 Ὁ 7 κατ᾽ 
ἀξίαν ἐστίν) in making grace or charm 
the leading feature. 

34 διορίσαι καὶ λῦσαι] Define and 
refute the objections of those who maintain 
that to take up music practically is de- 
grading. The absolute use of λύειν in- 
stead of λύειν λόγον, ἀπορίαν recurs Ὁ 41; 
cp. Meta. N. 2. 5, 1089 a 3, λύσει καὶ 
ὁμόσε βαδιεῖται τῷ λόγῳ, Rhee. 11. 25. 1, 
1402 8 31, 26. 3, 1403 a 26. Aristotle’s 
own explanation of this metaphor is 
explicit enough: ἡ γὰρ ὕστερον εὐπορία 
λύσις τῶν πρότερον ἀπορουμένων ἐστί. 
λύειν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγνοοῦντας τὸν δεσμόν 
Meta. B. τ. 2, 995 ἃ 28. 

35 βάναυσον] Repeated ὃ 5, Ὁ 41, 
8 6, 1341 ἃ 7. Comp. notes (103, 982, 
1080). SUSEM. (1065) 

§ 4 Some degree of skill in execution 
is needed to make a connoisseur. 

36 τοῦ κρίνειν χάριν] Comp. zz. 
(1026, 1045, 1061). SUSEM. (1066) 

37 πρεσβυτέρους δὲ yevopévous] Ex- 
cept at a drinking party, or in jest c. 5 
§8 2. (1027). See also c. 7 §§ 13, 14 with 
nm. (L113)$ IV(VII). 17. 11 22. (66). Comp. 
Introd. p. 56. SUSEM. (1067) 
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39 χαίρειν ὀρθῶς διὰ τὴν μάθησιν τὴν γενομένην ἐν τῇ νεότητι" (VI) 
8δ περὶ δὲ τῆς ἐπιτιμήσεως ἥν τινες ἐπιτιμῶσιν ὡς ποιούσης 8 
τῆς μουσικῆς βαναύσους, οὐ χαλεπὸν. λῦσαι σκεψαμένους 
μέχρι τε πόσου τῶν ἔργων κοινωνητέον τοῖς πρὸς ἀρετὴν 
1341 παιδευομένοις πολιτικήν, καὶ ποίων μελῶν καὶ ποίων ῥυ- 
θμῶν κοινωνητέον, ἔτι δὲ ἐν ποίοις ὀργάνοις τὴν μάθησιν 
86 ποιητέον, καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο διαφέρειν εἰκός. ἐν τούτοις γὰρ ἡ 
λύσις ἐστὶ τῆς ἐπιτιμήσεως: οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει τρόπους τινὰς 
5 τῆς μουσικῆς ἀπεργάξεσθαι τὸ λεχθέν. 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι δεῖ τὴν μάθησιν αὐτῆς μήτε ἐμποδί- 
ζειν πρὸς τὰς ὕστερον πράξεις, μήτε τὸ σῶμα ποιεῖν βάναυσον 
καὶ ἄχρηστον πρὸς τὰς πολεμικὰς καὶ πολιτικὰς ἀσκήσεις, πρὸς μὲν 
τὰς μαθήσεις ἤδη, πρὸς δὲ τὰς χρήσεις ὕστερον. συμβαίνοι δ᾽ 
ἂν περὶ τὴν μάθησιν, εἰ μήτε τὰ πρὸς τοὺς ἀγῶνας τοὺς τεχνι- 
κοὺς συντείνοντα διαπονοῖεν, μήτε τὰ θαυμάσια καὶ περιττὰ 
τῶν ἔργων, ἃ νῦν ἐλήλυθεν εἰς τοὺς ἀγῶνας, ἐκ δὲ τῶν 
ἀγώνων εἰς τὴν παιδείαν, ἀλλὰ τὰ τοιαῦτα μέχρι περ 
ἂν δύνωνται χαίρειν τοῖς καλοῖς μέλεσι καὶ ῥυθμοῖς, καὶ 
μὴ μόνον τῷ κοινῷ τῆς μουσικῆς, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἔνια ξῴων ἔτι δὲ καὶ πλῆθος ἀνδραπόδων καὶ παιδίων. 


_ 


§7 


10 


39 γινομένην M® Pl 

1341 ἃ «τ παιδευομένοις] πολιτευομένοις 1 ΜῈ || g μαθήσει----χρήσεις Bojesen, χρή- 
σεις---μαθήσεις TIT Ar. Bk. Susem.? in the text. But Spengel transposed ἤδη and 
ὕστερον, which is also possible. Schneider, who discovered the error, proposed to 
transpose 8 πολεμικὰς καὶ πολιτικὰς ἀσκήσεις and ο χρήσεις ; [χρήσει5] and [μαθήσεις] 
Gottling || 18 παιδιάν M*P! || καὶ inserted after ἄλλα by II? Ρὅ Β]ς., ‘probably 
right, though hard to interpret” Newman, ἀλλὰ -« κατὰ: Madvig || 15 κοινωνῷ Μ' 
P® II? (corrected by p*) ; 


§5 The censure passed on music im- 1341 8 τι τὰ θαυμάσια Kal περιττὰ] 


plies that the pursuit of excellence as a 
performer degrades the youthful citizen 
into a professional. It is remarked in 
Exc. I. p. 620, that the feeling of the 
Greeks in the fourth century towards 
artistic specialists seems to have varied 
with the eminence of the artist much 
more than it does amongst us. While the 
artists of genius were recognised as great 
men, the ordinary artist was a mechanic, 
who had left the true political life for a 
bread-and-butter study. 

§§ 6,7 There must be no practising 
upon instruments which unfit the citizen 
for taking his part in war and in athletic 
exercises. Musical training must not be 
such as to fit the learner for contests of 
artists. ; 


“Brilliant pieces of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty.” Even in the present day it 
would be sound advice to leave these out 
of the musical education designed for the 
young. SUSEM. (1068) 

12 ἃ viv ἐλήλυθεν els τοὺς ἀγῶνας 
ktA] Comp. Athen. XIV. 629 b, καὶ τὰ 
σχήματα μετέφερον ἐντεῦθεν (sc. ἐκ τῆς 
χειρονομίαΞ) εἰς τοὺς χορούς, ἐκ δὲ τῶν χορῶν 
εἰς τὰς παλαίστρας. 

88 13 τὰ τοιαῦτα] [.6. the practice 
of pieces not thus excluded, on instruments 
(such as the lyre) which are not prohibited 
μέχρι wep=only until. 

14 Comp. with this stock phrase c. 5 
88. 17—19. This tends to form character. 

15 τῷ κοινῷ τῆς μουσικῆς] Cp. c. 5 
8 15, 1340 ἃ 4 with 2. (1040) on τὴν 


V(VIID. 6. 9] 
δὲ 


δῆλον ἐκ τούτων 


1840 Ὁ 389—1341 a 20. 


\ 
Kab 
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(νὴ 


ποίοις ὀργάνοις χρηστέον. 5 


wv \ > \ » 
ἐφοὔτε γὰρ αὐλοὺς εἰς παιδείαν ἀκτέον οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο τι τεχνικὸν 


ὄργανον, οἷον κιθάραν κἂν εἴ 


: ΕΣ 
τι τοιοῦτον ἄλλο ἔστιν, GAN 


Ὁ cs > A ’ aA a 
2060a ποιήσει αὐτῶν ἀκροατὰς ἀγαθοὺς ἢ τῆς μουσικῆς παι- 


18 τι omitted by II? P® Ar. ΒΚ. |] 
ἕτερόν ἐστιν with all other authorities Bk. 


ἡδονὴν φυσικήν. Aristotle means that 
sensuous charm, that tickling of the ears, 
produced by every kind of music, good or 
bad, simply as music by its native means 
of expression, harmony, melody, rhythm. 
A feeling for rhythm is, to a greater or 
less extent, innate in all men: Poet. u. 4 
§ 7, 1448 Ὁ 20 f. Comp. Doring p. 114 ἢ 
SusEM. (1069) See Prodl. ΧΙΧ. 38, 920 Ὁ 
29—36. It will be seen, c. 7 ὃ 6, that some 
scope is allowed to this inferior pleasure. 
Plato indeed, Zaws 11 655 D, shrinks 
from adopting the standard of pleasure: 
καίτοι λέγουσί ye οἱ πλεῖστοι μουσικῆς 
ὀρθότητα εἶναι τὴν ἡδονὴν ταῖς ψυχαῖς 
πορίζουσαν δύναμιν. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν οὔτε 
ἀνεκτὸν οὔτε ὅσιον τὸ παράπαν φθέγγε- 
σθαι. 

τῶν ἄλλων ἔνια ζῴων] The limits of 
any such appreciation of musical sound 
by the animals are strictly defined Zud. 
Eth, 1. 2. 8, 1231 a 2 ff: οὐθὲν γάρ, ὅ 
τι καὶ ἄξιον λόγου, φαίνεται πάσχοντα 
[sc. τἄλλα θηρία] αὐτῇ τῇ ἀκροάσει τῶν 
εὐαρμόστων, εἰ μή τί που συμβέβηκε τερα- 
τῶδες. 

89 18 αὐλοὺς] Usually translated by 
‘flute.’ But in reality the instrument had 
a mouth-piece (feHyos), with a vibrating 
reed (γλῶσσα) fitted in it, so that it more 
closely resembled our ‘clarinet.’ The 
σϑριγξ μονοκάλαμος may have represented 
the modern flute. Hom. 27. X. 13 men- 
tions both, αὐλῶν συρίγγων τ᾽ ἐνοπήν. 
The αὐλὸς was always played ἴῃ pairs 
(Latin cidiae, cp. § 13, 1341 b 4, αὐλούς), 
the two instruments being connected by a 
leathern strap, φορβειά, worn round the 
mouth. SusEM. (1070) Consult further 
L. v. Jan Art. ‘Fléten’ in Baumeister’s 
Denkmiler and A. A. Howard in Har- 
vard Studies tv. 1893, p- τ ff 

οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο τι τεχνικὸν KTA] By these 
words Aristotle excludes every instrument 
except the «(@apis, or lyre, also called 
φόρμιγξ in Homer (as L. van Jan con- 
jectured to be the case before Westphal ; 
though on insufficient grounds, as appears 
to me, he afterwards withdrew the con- 
jecture, and pronounced κίθαρις and φόρ- 
μιγὲ to be the same as κιθάρα but distinct 


19 ἄλλο ἐστιν II}, ἄλλο ἕτερόν ἐστιν P4 (corr.), 


ll 20 παιδιᾶς ΓΜ' 


from λύρα). The lyre was the most 
ancient and the most easily handled of 
Greek stringed instruments: beside those 
here represented Jan gives (p. 45) other 
shapes of the lyre and κιθάρα. 


Ν ἢ 





> 




















Kepion a pupil of Terpander, Plut. De 
musica c. 6, 1233 C, invented the κιθάρα 
about 700 B.c. This was the ordinary 
instrument used by professional players 
and solo-singers. It possessed greater 
resonance, being of the shape here shown. 


nto. — Ὁ 








\ ae 
a 


See Westphal Gesch. der alten Mustk p. 
86 ff.; cp. L. van Jan De fidibus Grae- 
corum p. 5 ff. Plato Rep. IV. 399 D per- 
mits both Lyre and κιθάρα to be used in 
teaching: on the other hand, he restricts 
the instruction to be given to a yet greater 
extent than Aristotle. Comp. Zaws vii. 
812 c ff, and zzfra c. 7 § 9, 2. (1105). 
SusEM. (1071) 

20 αὐτῶν -- ὀργάνων. 
































The gen. παι- 
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n \ 
Seias ἢ τῆς ἄλλης" ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ αὐλὸς ἠθικὸν ἀλλὰ (VI) 
μᾶλλον ὀργιαστικόν, ὥστε πρὸς τοὺς τοιούτους αὐτῷ καιροὺς 
΄ > if € θ a £4, δύ n an / 
χρηστέον ἐν ols ἡ θεωρία κάθαρσιν δύναται μᾶλλον ἢ μά- 
a x Ψ γ' εἶ fal > t ει 
810 θησιν. προσθῶμεν δὲ ὅτι συμβέβηκεν αὐτῷ ἐναντίον πρὸς . 
\ x a f 
25 παιδείαν καὶ TO κωλύειν τῷ λόγῳ χρῆσθαι τὴν αὔλησιν. (p. τι! 
διὸ καλῶς ἀπεδοκίμασαν αὐτοῦ οἱ πρότερον τὴν χρῆσιν ἐκ 
τῶν νέων καὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων, καίπερ χρησάμενοι τὸ πρῷ- ὁ 
βϑῖι τὸν αὐτῷ. σχολαστικώτεροι γὰρ γενόμενοι διὰ τὰς εὐπορίας 
καὶ μεγαλοψυχότεροκι πρὸς τὴν ἀρετήν, ἔτι τε πρότερον 


21 ἢ καὶ ῬῚ || ἔτι δὲ Τ' ΠΑΥ, Susem. in the text, ἔτι δ᾽ Bk., ἐπειδὴ Susem.? |f: 


ὁ αὐτὸς Μ', zd ipsum William || 


23 δύναται before κάθαρσιν T, after μᾶλλον II? PS 


Bk., thus allowing hiatus || 24 αὐτῷ after ἐναντίον II? P®Bk., avoiding hiatus ἢ 


28 γενόμενοι Schneider, γινόμενοι Μ' P!, γιγνόμενοι 113 PP Bk || 


P5S>T? Ald. Bk. 


delas must depend on ἀγαθούς: ‘such 
only as will improve the hearers of them 
in respect of their musical or general 
education.’ 

21 The change of ἔτι δὲ to ἐπειδὴ is 
thus defended Quaest. crit. coll. p. 421: 
Aristoteles dixit quidem v. 17 sqq. δῆλον 
δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων καὶ ποίοις ὀργάνοις κτλ, sed 
nondum docuit cur hoc sit δῆλον ἐκ τού- 
των. Secuntur demum hae causae. Ergo 
hoc quoque loco non ἔτι δὲ scripsit, sed 
ἐπειδή. SUSEM. 

22 ὀργιαστικόν] 1.6. it produces an 
ecstatic frame of mind, it intoxicates with 
excitement and elevation of the feelings. 
This appears plainly from c. 7 §§ 3, 4, 8, 
g- Cp. also c. 5 88 22, 23, Excursus ιν. 
Ρ. 628 2x. (1054, 1092), and especially 
2. (1107). SUSEM. (1072) 

Since ἠθικὸν = expressing character, 
ὀργιαστικὸν should mean expressing orgies 
or fanatical excitement. It is because 
this wild, excited music interprets the 
excesses of religious frenzy, that it also 
accompanies and stimulates them. See 
71. onc. 5 § 17. 

ὥστε πρὸς τοὺς τοιούτους κτλ] “ Hence 
the flute should be used at such times 
when the effect of the concert is to purge 
the emotions and not to instruct.” 

23 κάθαρσιν] Here occurs for the 
first time the idea of purging or curing 
emotion by means of emotion. How is 
this effect of music related to the three 
already discussed (1339 a 16 ff, Ὁ 13 πό- 
τερον παιδείαν ἢ παιδιὰν ἢ διαγωγὴν sc. 
δύναται) For the present we are only 
told that it differs from παιδεία, that plea- 
surable enjoyment which goes to form 
character. But we receive no informa- 


29 τὴν omitted by 


tion as to its relation to the recreation 
which music affords (παιδιά, ἀνάπαυσις), 
or the full aesthetic enjoyment which be- 
longs to διαγωγή, the highest intellectual 
gratification. See p. 638, Excursus v. 
n. (1101). SUSEM. (1073) 

Besides its literal meaning cleansing 
(καθαίρειν) which is necessarily vague, 
κάθαρσις has two definite metaphorical 
senses: (1) religious, or rather liturgical, 
purifying=l\ustratio, expiatio; (2) medi- 
cal (or rather pathological) purging. The 
latter metaphor is prominent in Aristotle: 
but his usage of the term constitutes a 
distinct application (3) in a psychological 
sense, emotional relief followed by refine- 
ment of the emotions. See the passages 
cited in the ‘Note on κάθαρσις᾽ p. 641 ff. 

24 αὐτῷ is addy. ‘Besides, it hap- 
pens to tell against the educational use,of 
the flute, that playing upon it hinders 
singing.” Here λόγος approximates to 
the meaning of φωνή, cp. 2. (26). 

26 Probably ἐκ implies that they not 
only ‘disallowed its use’ but excluded it 
or withdrew it from the hands of the 
young. So 1336 b 7, 1321 a 25. 

ὃ 11 28 σχολαστικώτεροι]Σ More 
fitted for leisure, qualified to use it in- 
telligently: cp. VIII(V). 11. § συλλόγους 
σχολαστικούς. ‘Better fitted by their in- 
creased resources for leisure, fired with 
loftier aspirations after excellence, even 
earlier as well as in the full flush of their 
achievements after the Persian wars they 
began to lay hold on every form of learn- 
ing without distinction, pushing their re- 
search onward.’ “To this stirring gene- 
ration, active in striking out new paths, 
belonged Hippodamus” (Newman). 


30 Kal 
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aS 
μετὰ τὰ 


1841 ἃ 21—1341 a 37. 


φρονηματισθέντες ἐκ 
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a 
TOV 


πάσης ἥπτοντο μαθήσεως, οὐδὲν διακρίνοντες ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιζη- 
τοῦντες. διὸ καὶ τὴν αὐλητικὴν ἤγαγον πρὸς τὰς μαθήσεις. 


εξ καὶ γὰρ ἐν Λακεδαίμονί τις χορηγὸς αὐτὸς 


ηὔλησε τῷ 


a \ “ὦ ὦ θή Ὁ 3 δ “ δὸ ᾿ 
χορῳ, καὶ περι Α νας OUT@S εἐπεχωρίασεν ὥστε axe ον Ob 


35 πολλοὶ 


iz a * F 
πίνακος ὃν ἀνέθηκε 


31 ἥποντο Μ' and apparently IT, ἥττοντο 50 1} 
35 ἐλευθερίων Schneider, perhaps rightly || 


in the margin by p!), [αὐτὸς] Susem.! 1} 
36 ἐκφαντίδι P25, ἐνφαντίδη Ls 


§ 12 33 The χορηγὸς was a rich 
citizen, selected to defray the expenses 
mcurred in the training and equipment 
of a chorus, whether for lyric poetry, or 
for comedy or tragedy. Soa 36 χορηγή- 
σας. SUSEM. (1074) 

τῷ χορῷ] This was undoubtedly a 
lyric chorus. For dramas proper do not 
appear to have been performed at Sparta. 
SusEM. (1075) 

34 ἐπεχωρίασεν] As in 1335 a 16 2. 
The flute was more at home in Boeotia, 
where it is recorded of. Epaminondas, as 
something exceptional, that he had learnt 
to accompany his singing on the lyre. 

35 δῆλον δὲ ἐκ τοῦ πίνακος] There 
can be no question this appeal to the 
‘tablet’ resembles that in ’A@. πολ. c. 7 
§ 4 to the statue of Diphilus. 

36 πίνακος ὃν ἀνέθηκε KTA] The most 
ancient Attic comic poets uf note were 
Chidnides and Magnes, Poet. 3 ὃ 5, 1448 a 
34 (cp. 5. 2, 1449 b 3), the next in order 
Ekphantides and Cratinus, of whose 
poetry fragments were extant, the oldest 
of them being from the pen of Ekphan- 
tides, who on this account is erroneously 
described by the anonymous commen- 
tator upon Book rv of the Vic, Eth. (Iv. 
2. 20, 1123 a 23 f.) as the earliest poet of 
the Old Comedy. We only possess a 
few insignificant fragments of his, princi- 
pally quoted by this scholiast; but we 
know the title of one of his works ‘the 
Satyrs’ (Athen. I. 96 c). See Meineke 
Fragm. com, Gr. 1. p. 35 ff, I. p. 12 ff 
At the time when Thrasippus was his 
choregus, Ekphantides won the first prize 
The word πίναξ refers to the custom 
which compelled the victorious choregus 
to dedicate in honour of himself and his 
tribe a brazen tripod, with an inscription 
upon the pedestal, either at the temple of 
Apollo near the theatre or at: one of the 


τῶν ἐλευθέρων μετεῖχον αὐτῆς: δῆλον δὲ ἐκ τοῦ 
Θράσιππος 
ὕστερον δὲ ἀπεδοκιμάσθη διὰ τῆς πείρας 


᾿Ἐκφαντίδῃ χορηγήσας. 
αὐτῆς, βέλτιον 7 


33 αὐτὸς omitted by ΠῚ (supplied 


temples situated in the street leading to 
the theatre, which from this fact received 
the name of (τρίποδες) the street of tripods. 
The tripod was then as a rule erected 
upon the temple, but sometimes placed 
inside it. See Paus. I. 20. 1 f., cp. Plut. 
Them. 3, Demosth. Xx. 6. We possess 
a considerable number of inscriptions of 
this kind, which for the most part relate 
to dithyrambic (cyclic) choruses, and in 
these the names of the flute-player, the 
poet or chorus master, the archon, and 
sometimes the principal actor are men- 
tioned, as well as the name of the tribe to 
which the choregus belonged and the spe- 
cies of drama represented. SuSEM. (1076) 

See however Haigh Attic Theatre p. 
52 f. ‘‘The memorials of victory erected 


‘by the choregi to the dramatic choruses 


appear to have taken the form of tablets 
(zlvaxes). For instance, Themistocles 
after his victory with a tragic chorus 
erected a ‘tablet’ in honour of the event. 
It is a trait in the character of the mean 
man in Theophrastus, that when he has 
been successful with a tragic chorus, he 
erects merely a wooden scroll (Char. 22 
ταινία ξυλίνη) in commemoration of his 
victory.” 

37 ὕστερον δὲ ἀπεδοκιμάσϑη] Plutarch, 
Vita Alcib. c. 2, tells the story that Alci- 
biades threw away the flute in disgust, 
with the words αὐλείτωσαν οὖν Θηβαίων 
παῖδες" οὐ γὰρ ἴσασι διαλέγεσθαι. He 
adds that both by jest and earnest Alci- 
biades tried to stop the practice of learn- 
ing the flute: ὅθεν ἐξέπεσε κομιδῇ τῶν 
ἐλευθέρων διατριβῶν καὶ προεπηλακίσθη 
παντάπασιν ὁ αὐλός. The connexion of 
cause and effect can hardly be accepted. 
Still, no doubt the famous αὐληταί who 
were applauded at Athens were as a rule 
strangers, and two of the greatest, Anti- 
genidas and Timotheus, were Boeotians. 


ἔργων, (VI) 
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\ x 3 \ 

δυναμένων κρίνειν τὸ πρὸς ἀρετὴν καὶ τὸ μὴ πρὸς "ἀρετὴν (VI) 

a a fd 
418 cuvteivov' ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πολλὰ τῶν ὀργάνων τῶν ἀρχαίων, 
“ο οἷον πηκτίδες καὶ βάρβιτοι καὶ τὰ πρὸς ἡδονὴν συντείνοντα 

a , a a 
τοῖς ἀκούουσι τῶν χρωμένων, ἑπτάγωνα καὶ τρίγωνα καὶ 
, 1 

1341 b σαμβῦκαι, καὶ πάντα τὰ δεόμενα χειρουργικῆς ἐπιστήμης. 

> 14 > oo” Ν᾿ \ ΕἾ a > a e ἢ a > γ᾿ 
εὐλόγως δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ τὸ περὶ τῶν αὐλῶν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχαίων 

΄ ΝῊ δ ε \ ’ an = lel > 
μεμυθοχογημένον. φασὶ yap δὴ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν εὑροῦσαν ἀπο- 
814 βαλεῖν τοὺς αὐλούς. οὐ κακῶς μὲν οὖν ἔχει φάναι καὶ διὰ 
5 THY ἀσχημοσύνην τοῦ προσώπου τοῦτο ποιῆσαι δυσχεράνασαν 
τὴν θεόν: οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον εἰκὸς ὅτι πρὸς τὴν διάνοιαν 


ου 


38 καὶ τὸ μὴ πρὸς ἀρετὴν omitted by Μ' and P? (1st hand) || 40 πυκτίδες P?, 
ποικτίδες P4, ποιητίδες P®, πηκτάδες Thomas Ar. 

1341 Ὁ τ σαμβῦκαι Gottling, ἔαμβοι Π', σαμβύκαι II? P® Ar. and p'in the margin, 
ἰαμβῦκαι Susem.) || 2 αὐλῶν] ἄλλων Τ' ΜῈ || 3 δὴ omitted by I, [δὴ] Susem.? || 
4 μὲν οὖν] enim William, οὖν omitted, « lacuna being left, in M* (1st hand, supplied 


by alater hand) || 6 θεάν Ῥῦ Sb Τὴ 


§13 39 πολλὰ... ἀρχαίων, sc. ἀπεδο- 
κιμάσθη. 

40 οἷον πηκτίδες κτλ] All foreign 
stringed instruments, on which consult 
Excursus Iv. p. 632 ff. SusEM. (1077) 

1341 Ὁ 3 μεμυθολογημένον] Comp. the 
similar reference to legend 11. 9. 8, 1269 
Ὁ 28, 2. (288). 

εὑροῦσαν ἀποβαλεῖν] The Satyr Mar- 
syas is said to have picked up the flute 
which Athene threw away, and to have 
played upon it: and for this the goddess 
punished him. The earliest extant allu- 
sion to this legend is in a dithyramb 
‘Marsyas’ by Melanippides Frag. 2. ἁ 
μὲν ᾿Αθάνα | r&pyav’ ἔρριψέν θ᾽ ἱερᾶς ἀπὸ 
χειρὸς | εἶπέ τ᾽ ἔρρετ᾽ αἴσχεα, σώματι λύμα: 
to which the contemporary poet Telestes 
replied in his ‘ Argo’ Frag. τ, ὃν σοφὸν 
copay λαβοῦσαν οὐκ ἐπέλπομαι vow δρυμοῖς 
ὀρείοις ὄργανον | δίαν ᾿Αθάναν δυσόφθαλμον 
αἶσχος ἐκφοβηθεῖσαν αὖθις ἐκ χερῶν βα- 
λεῖν, [νυμφαγενεῖ χειροκτύπῳ φηρὶ Μαρσύᾳ 
κλέος. | τί γάρ νιν εὐηράτοιο κάλλεος ὀξὺς 
ἔρως ἔτειρεν, | ἃ παρθενίαν ἄγαμον καὶ 
ἄπαιδ᾽ ἀπένειμε Κλωθώ; see Athen. XIV. 
616 e, f. (J. G. Schneider). In other 
legends the Phrygian Marsyas is himself 
the inventor ofthe flute; an enthusiastic 
singer and flute-player in the service of 
Cybele, he is, like all Satyrs and Sileni in 
Asiatic myths, one of the deities of rivers 
and fountains in the train of the Phrygian 
Dionysus. In this character he encounters 
Apollo, the representative of the music 


of the κιθάρα, by whom he is defeated 
and punished. In Lydian legend Pan re- 
places Marsyas as the rival of Apollo and 
the teacher of Olympus. See Preller 
Griech. Mythol. τ. p. 176 f., 508, 510, 
576 ff., 585. Hyagnis also, a Phrygian, 
or Mysian, the supposed father of Mar- 
syas, was sometimes called the inventor 
of the flute: and Olympus himself, who 
was believed to be the pupil of Marsyas, 
is at one time called a Phrygian and at 
another a Mysian, pointing to the origin 
of this kind of music in Asia Minor, 
whether in Phrygia, Mysia, or Lydia (see 
Exc. 11 and Iv). The authorities to con- 
sult for the above are Plut. De musica 14, 
1135 E, Alex. Polyhist. Av. 52 apud Plut. 
1b. §, 1132 F, Heracleid. 2d. 7, 1133 E, 
Strabo x. 324, Schol. ἐπ Aesch. Persas 
933, Suidas s. v. "Ὄλυμπος. Comp. Pl. 
Laws 11. 677 Ὁ, Symp. 215 C, Ps-Pl. 
Minos 318 Β: and for the whole section 
nn. (288, 297). SUSEM. (1078) 

814 6 οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ κτλ] ‘‘ Not but 
what a more likely reason is the fact, that 
instruction in the flute contributes nothing 
to the culture of the intelligence. For 
to Athene we ascribe science and art.” 
SusEM. (1079) 

For διάνοια cp. 2. (1023) on φρόνησις : 
it has been opposed to ἦθος c. 2 § 1, and 
in I. 11. 2, 1281 b 7. With περιθεῖναι 
in this sense Bonitz joins Rhet. 1. 9. 40, 
1368 a 29, μέγεθος περιθεῖναι (ταῖς πράξεσι) 
‘to invest exploits with importance.’ 
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οὐδέν ἐστιν ἡ παιδεία Ths αὐλήσεως. τῇ yap ᾿Αθηνᾷ τὴν ἐπι- (V1) 
στήμην περιτίθεμεν καὶ τὴν rexuav. 
81δ ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν τε ὀργάνων καὶ τῆς ἐργασίας ἀποδοκιμάξο- VII 
ro MEV τὴν τεχνικὴν παιδείαν (τεχνικὴν δὲ τίθεμεν THY πρὸς τοὺς 
ἀγῶνας" ἐν ταύτῃ γὰρ ὁ πράττων οὐ τῆς αὑτοῦ μεταχειρίζεται 
χάριν ἀρετῆς, ἀλλὰ τῆς τῶν ἀκουόντων ἡδονῆς, καὶ ταύτης φορ- 
τικῆς, διόπερ οὐ τῶν ἐλευθέρων κρίνομεν εἶναι τὴν ἐργασίαν, 
816 ἀλλὰ θητικωτέραν, καὶ βαναύσους δὴ συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι" 
15 πονηρὸς γὰρ ὁ σκοπὸς πρὸς ὃν ποιοῦνται τὸ τέλος" ὁ γὰρ 
θεατὴς φορτικὸς ὧν μεταβάλλειν εἴωθε τὴν μουσικήν, ὥστε 
καὶ τοὺς τεχνίτας τοὺς πρὸς αὐτὸν 
ἢ τε ποιούς τινας ποιεῖ καὶ τὰ σώματα διὰ τὰς κινήσεις)" 


(p. 142) 
μελετῶντας αὐτούς 


, > », ᾿ » - "wg le \ \ ξ ΄ 
σκεπτέον [δ] ἔτι περί τε τὰς ἁρμονίας καὶ τοὺς ῥυθμούς, 
.ο[καὶ πρὸς παιδείαν] πότερον ταῖς ἁρμονίαις πάσαις χρηστέον 


7 γὰρ Susem., δὲ TI Bk. Susem.! in the text, cam Ar. || 10 παιδιάν ΠῚ (emended 


with yp. prefixed by p! in the margin) || τι τῆς] τὴν P*S Ls Ald. || αὑτοῦ I, 
αὐτοῦ Π || 13 ἐλευθερίων ?Susem. || 14 βάναυσον Koraes, omitting the comma 
before καὶ || 18 ποιούς] πτοίους Lindau (a very rare word), z//¢2s modi Ar. as if he 


had read τοιούτους for ποιούς twas, Tovovrous? or goprixods ?Susem. || αὐτούς re 
ποιούς Tivas] ἑαυτῷ ἐοικότας Flach || 19 δ᾽ omitted by P5, [δὲ] Schneider Susem.!-?, 
δὲ ΜΕ Reiz, δέ P3, δὴ ἢ Susem. But it is a repetition of 6¢in the protasis || ἔτι] τι 
P8, τὰ Reiz || 20 [καὶ πρὸς παιδείαν] Bonitz, παιδιὰν ? Orelli Avistot. Padagog. pp. 
110—116 || ταῖς ἁρμονίαις after χρηστέον II? Ρὅ Bk. 


§$ 15,16 With these two sections cp. 
nn. (103, 982, 1065): also c. 7 88 6, 7 2. 
(1097), and supra 111. 11 2 f., 1281 Ὁ 5 2. 
(565 b). SusEM. (1080) 

12 φορτικῆς] Because the spectator 
is φορτικός, Ὁ τό. Comp. Poet. c. 26 § 1, 
1461 Ὁ 27 ff. εἰ yap ἡ ἧττον φορτικὴ (sc. 
μίμησις) βελτίων, τοιαύτη δ᾽ ἡ πρὸς βελτίους 
θεατάς: also Laws 11. 655 Ὁ (quoted in x. 
on 1341 ἃ 15). 

14 θητικωτέραν] Seepra 1337 Ὁ 21 2. 

816 14 συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι] Cp. οὐδὲν 
γὰρ κωλύει κτὰ Cc. 6 8ὶ 6, 1341 8 4 ἴ- 

17 αὐτούς te] This is rightly opposed 
tora σώματα. But whether ποιούς τινας 
‘ofa certain character’ should be emended 
to τοιούτους Twas = φορτικούς is altogether 
uncertain. See Quaest. crit. coll. p. 421. 
SUSEM. 

c.7 Which musical modes and mea- 
sures are to be accepted, (1) in general 
§§ 2—7, (2) for education, §§ 8—15. 
Which is more important for educational 

purposes, melody or rhythm (time). The 
* latter questionis not considered. Cp. Awad. 


p. 120. The subject is discussed by Plato 
at Rep. II. 397—399- 

81 τὸ With σκεπτέον commences 
the apodosis corresponding to a protasis 
ἐπεὶ δὲ... κινήσεις, Ὁ g—18: so that unless 
δὲ is changed to δή, it had better (with 
Schneider and Bonitz) be omitted: Qz. 
cr. coll, p. 421. The difficulties of this 
long period are discussed by Bonitz A7zs¢. 
Stud. U1. pp. 95—99 (61—65). SUSEM. 

Bonitz suggests Ὁ 20 the excision of καὶ 
πρὸς παιδείαν, (1) because no satisfactory 
sense can be given to καί, (2) because ¢wo 
questions are distinguished, and it is the 
second one, beginning at ἔπειτα, which 
has to do with Education. Further he is 
inclined to extend the period as far as 
b 32 περὶ αὐτῶν, reading ἐπεὶ δὴ at 23, 
and making νομίσαντες μὲν οὖν begin the 
apodosis to this (secondary) protasis b 23 
ἐπεὶ 5)...26 εὔρυθμον, on the ground that 
it is impossible for ἐπειδὴ to introduce a 
second protasis referring to the preceding 
apodosis σκεπτέον...ἕτερον. 
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ar καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς ἢ διαιρετέον, ἔπειτα τοῖς πρὸς παί- (VIL 
δείαν διαπονοῦσι πότερον τὸν αὐτὸν διορισμὸν θήσομεν ἤ 
τινα ἕτερον, τρίτον δέ, ἐπειδὴ τὴν μὲν μουσικὴν ὁρῶμεν διὰ 
μελοποιίας καὶ ῥυθμῶν οὖσαν, τούτων δ᾽ ἑκάτερον οὐ δεῖ λε- 

25 ληθέναι τίνα δύναμιν ἔχει πρὸς παιδείαν, καὶ πότερον 

προαιρετέονν μᾶλλον τὴν εὐμελῆ μουσικὴν ἢ τὴν εὔρυθμον. 

νομίσαντες οὖν πολλὰ καλῶς λέγειν περὶ τούτων τῶν τε νῦν 8 

μουσικῶν ἐνίους καὶ τῶν ἐκ φιλοσοφίας ὅσοι τυγχάνουσιν 

ἐμπείρως ἔχοντες τῆς περὶ τὴν μουσικὴν παιδείας, τὴν μὲν 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀκριβολογίαν ἀποδώσομεν ζητεῖν τοῖς βουλο- 
μένοις παρ᾽ ἐκείνων, νῦν δὲ νομικῶς διέλωμεν, τοὺς τύπους 


ὃ 2 


21 καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς omitted by P456ShT>L* || 23 τρίτον δεῖ (δὴ P® L*) 
before τινα ἕτερον Τ' ΤΙ ΒΙς., τρίτον δὲ with the transposition Susem. δεῖ untranslated 
by Ar., [δεῖ] Koraes; Bonitz (Arist. Stud. 111. p. 95 ff.) showed the passage to be 
corrupt || 25 δύναμιν after ἔχει Ῥϑ'ῦ ΠΡ Bk., cp. 1339 a15 || [καὶ] ?Susem. || 
31 νομικῶς] 72 genere Ar., γενικῶς Bas.2 in the margin, λογικῶς Koraes, συντόμως 


Flach || 


at ois... διαπονοῦσι!) The dativus 
commodi, not the dative after τὸν αὐτόν. 
‘“‘ Whether for those whose work is edu- 
cational we shall make the same division.” 
After this ἢ τρίτον δεῖ τινὰ ἕτερον ΤΠ seems 
hopeless. What, asks Bonitz, is to be un- 
derstood by τρίτον ἡ Not to speak of the 
harshness, if not impossibility, of sup- 
plying an infinitive for de? from θήσομεν. 

22 ἤ τινα ἕτερον, τρίτον δέ] Veram 
mihi emendandi rationem inventam esse 
spero, cum ea coniecerim. Si haec spes 
me non fefellit, v.25 καὶ significat ‘‘etiam,” 
et sic quidem ferri forsitan, sed vel sic 
eicere malim: Quaest. crit. coll. Ὁ. 421. 
SUSEM. 

25 καὶ πότερον κτλ] In the Zntrod. 
Ῥ. 49 (cp. 2. 2) it is pointed out that the 
discussion of this question is no longer ex- 
tant in our present treatise. SUSEM. (1081) 

The whole passage may be rendered: 
We have still to consider the question of 
musical modes and rhythms: whether 
all the modes and all the rhythms should 
be employed or a distinction made be- 
tween them: secondly, whether the same 
distinction will serve for those whose work 
is teaching, or whether we shall make a 
new one: thirdly, as we find Music to 
consist of melody and rhythm, and the 
influence which each of them has upon 
education ought not to be overlooked, 
[also] whether the preference must be 
given to goodness of melody or of rhythm. 

§2 27 Vahlen rightly calls attention 


διέλομεν P4S>T? and Μ' (rst hand), διέλομεν or διείλομεν apparently T 


to the close similarity of phrase between 
this passage and IV(VII). I. 2, 1323 ἃ 22. 

28 τῶν ἐκ φιλοσοφίας κτλ] See 7271. 
(1055, 1083, 1103). Perhaps intended to 
intimate that Plato passed judgment on 
these matters without sufficient musical 
knowledge. See § 9. SusEM. (1082) 

31. νομικῶς] ‘ Formally.” Idem fere 
significat atque νόμου χάριν Mera. x111(M). 
I. 4, 1076a 27: Quaest. crit. coll. p. 421. 
SUSEM. 

The passage from the Metaphysics runs 
thus: ἔπειτα μετὰ ταῦτα χωρὶς περὶ τῶν 
ἰδεῶν αὐτῶν ἁπλῶς καὶ ὅσον νόμου χάριν. 
Here ἁπλῶς seems to mean ‘in general 
terms,’ much as καθόλου (so Eudemus 
συντόμως in the parallel passage Z. #.1.8, 
1217 b 19), and not with Bonitz=simply 
(a sense nearly akin to χωρίς : quaes- 
tionem de numeris et de principiis cum 
hac de ideis quaestione nondum vult con- 
iungi). The precise reference in νόμος too 
is disputed. Bonitz refers it to Aristotle’s 
own practice of criticizing his predeces- 
sors: Bernays rendered νόμου χάριν by 
dicis causa; Diels disapproving of this 
remarks that νόμιμον is not ὅσιον, nor does 
the phrase=delas χάριν, and prefers to 
render it “to comply with the prevailing 
custom, the fashion.” It seems best to 
modify Bernays’ interpretation a little. 
The original meaning is “‘ only so far as 
to avoid a conflict with the law,” 1.6. 
‘under compulsion and reluctantly.’ Other 
authors use the phrase thus, of what is 


V(VIID). 7. 3] 


1341 Ὁ 21—1341 Ὁ 35. 
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(VII) 


2 > + a 
εϑμόνον εἰπόντες περὶ αὐτῶν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν διαίρεσιν ὠποδε- 4 


χόμεθα τῶν μελῶν ὡς διαιροῦσί 
‘ X 5 θ AY A δὲ \ \ 
τὰ μὲν ἠθικὰ τὰ δὲ πρακτικὰ τὰ 


τινες τῶν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ, 
δ᾽ ἐνθουσιαστικὰ τιθέντες, 


‘i: a c a \ ὔ Ἐν Ψ Ἄ ᾽ ,ὔ 
35 Καὶ τῶν αρμονίων τὴν φύσιν πρὸς εκαστῶ τουτῶν OLKELAY 


done grudgingly, only because it is ex- 
pected of one, and so may be hastily 
despatched: e.g. Diphilus Ζωγράφοι Fr. 2 
1. 13 apud Athen. VII. 292 A: οὐθὲν ἡδέως 
ποιεῖ γὰρ οὗτος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον νόμου χάριν, 
said of a stingy shipowner who has vowed 
a sacrifice in a storm, is reluctant to pay 
his vow, and certain to behave shabbily 
aboutit. See Bernays Dze Dialoge p. 150, 
Forchhammer Aristoteles und die exote- 
rischen Reden p. 51 f., Diels Monatsber. 
der Berl. Akad. 1883, p. 488, Susemihl in 
Neue Fahrb. f. Philol. CXX1X. 1884, p. 273. 

τοὺς τύπους] With the plural comp. 
Nic. Eth. X. 9. 1, 1179 ἃ 34, ἱκανῶς 
εἴρηται τοῖς τύποις instead of the more 
usual τύπῳ, 1276 Ὁ 19 z. ““ Contenting 
ourselves with a formal discussion in out- 
line only.” 

8 3 The construction is ἐπεὶ δὲ.. ἀπο- 
δεχόμεθα ... ὡς διαιροῦσι ... καὶ ... τιθέασι, 
φαμὲν δ᾽ οὐ μιᾶς ... χάριν (καὶ γὰρ.. «ἀνά- 
mavow) all of which is the protasis, the 
apodosis beginning with φανερόν. Trans- 
late: ‘‘ We accept the classification of me- 
lodies made by certain philosophers into 
ethical, scenic, ecstatic (literally, according 
as they represent (1) character, (2) action, 
and (3) ecstasy], as well as their state- 
ment that each class of melodies has a 
musical mode which is naturally appro- 
priate to it. But we hold that there is 
more than one advantage in the use of 
music, its object being both educational 
and purgative—what we mean by purga- 
tion will here be stated in general terms, 
a clearer explanation to be given here- 
after in our treatise on Poetry :—while, 
thirdly, it is a means to aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, to relaxation and recreation after 
exertion, This makes it evident that all 
the musical modes must be employed, 
though not all in the same manner. For 
educational purposes, only those with the 
most character; but those significant of 
action, and the ecstatic modes as well, 
when we listen to the performances of 
others.” ᾿ 

33 τινες τῶν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ] Bergk 
Rhein. Mus. X1X. p. 603 plausibly sug- 
gests that the reference is to Aristotle’s 
own pupil Aristoxenus. Cp. also § 8 
n. (1104). SUSEM. (1083) 

34 τὰ μὲν ἠθικὰ KTA] This division 


is based upon the threefold nature of the 
subject-matter of all imitative art, viz. 
ἦθος, πρᾶξις, πάθος: characters, actions, 
emotions (c. § 88 18—22, IV[VII]. 17. 10, 
cp. 2. (963), Poet. c. 1 ὃ 5, 1447 ἃ 27 f.). 
For ecstatic modes and melodies do not 
merely give expression to enthusiasm pure 
and simple, but also to other painful emo- 
tions, see §§ 4—6, ὃ 8 with zm. (1089, 
1096, 1101), cp. 7271. (1047, 1054). It 
- may be questionable, to say the least of 
it, whether music can represent actions as 
such, as well as the feelings which pro- 
duce and accompany action (e.g. the 
martial spirit), still the Greeks have, as a 
matter of fact, made attempts to represent 
the process of an action by the sequence 
of feelings excited by purely instrumental 
music, as in the case of the famous Py- 
thian νόμος (see Hiller ‘Sakadas the flute- 
player’ Rhein. Mus. ΧΧΧΙ. 1876, p. 79 
ff., Guhrauer Der pythische νόμος Jahro. 
fiir Philol. Suppl. N.S. vil. p. 309 ff). 
This, one of the earliest instances of 
‘programme music,’ depicted the se- 
quence of incidents in the conflict be- 
tween Apollo and the Python. In any 
case no doubt we must hold that the 
πρακτικαὶ ἁρμονίαι express emotions, but 
they are of an energetic character, stimu- 
lating to vigorous action, and not of an 
enervating character such as those pro- 
duced by the ecstatic Modes. Nor must 
we forget that πρᾶξις includes the idea of 
*scene’ as well as ‘action,’ and at times, 
6.6. IV(VII). 17. 10, 1336 b 16 is most 
correctly rendered by the former ex- 
pression. SUSEM. (1084) 

The second of the three classes (πρακ- 
Tika μέλη, πρακτικαὶ ἁρμονίαι) has no 
direct English equivalent: we must be 
content to designate them ‘modes and 
melodies of action.’ Clearly the first is like 
ecclesiastical music now, calm and serious: 
the third the wild excited airs, at once 
significant of, and fitted to stimulate the 
orgies of Dionysus or Cybele. But the 
second depicted some stirring action, as 
in the Pythian véuos, or arming for the 
fray, as in a lost tragedy: Prodd. x1x. 48, 
ἦθος δὲ ἔχει ἡ μὲν ὑποφρυγιστὶ πρακτικόν, 
διὸ καὶ ἐν τῷ Γηρυόνῃ [cp. Nauck Frag? 
Ῥ. 762] ἡ ἔξοδος καὶ ἡ ἐξόπλισις ἐν ταύτῃ 
πεποίηται. 
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ἄχλην πρὸς ἄλλο μέλος τιθέασι, φαμὲν δ᾽ οὐ μιᾶς ἕνεκεν (VII) 
ὠφελείας τῇ μουσικῇ χρῆσθαι δεῖν ἀλλὰ καὶ πλειόνων χά- 
ριν (καὶ γὰρ παιδείας ἕνεκεν καὶ καθάρσεως---τί δὲ λέ- 
γομεν τὴν κάθαρσιν, νῦν μὲν ἁπλῶς, πάλιν δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
ποιητικῆς ἐροῦμεν σαφέστερον---, τρίτον δὲ πρὸς διαγωγήν, } 
πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε καὶ πρὸς τὴν τῆς συντονίας ἀνάπαυσιν)" 
φανερὸν ὅτι χρηστέον μὲν πάσαις ταῖς ἁρμονίαις, οὐ τὸν ὃ 
αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον πάσαις χρηστέον, ἀλλὰ πρὸς μὲν τὴν 
παιδείαν ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις, πρὸς δὲ ἀκρόασιν ἑτέρων χει- 


40 


1342 a 


36 μέλος Tyrwhitt (on Poet. c. 6), μέρος TTI Bk. Susem.! in the text; Koraes sus- 
pects τιθέασι || 38 καὶ inserted before maidelas by P!4 || παιδιᾶς ΠῚ P?, παιδίας 
apparently P5 (corr.) || 40 τρίτον δὲ] καὶ ταῦτα Liepert (Arist. τ. d. Zweck der 
Kunst, Passau 1862 p. 13, %. 3), ταύτης δ᾽ ἢ, or at least ταύτης δὲ, Susem. See 


Comm. 2. (1101). 


Spengel would transpose τρίτον δὲ to follow διαγωγήν, wrongly 


Ι διαγωγὴν <xal> Liepert and Susemihl, διαγωγὴν <7}> Susem.?, which is better, 


and absolutely necessary if ταύτης δ᾽ ἢ just before is right. 
41 [πρὸς] τὴν ὃ Susem. 


διαγωγήν] Welldon, wrongly || 


See x. (1101). [πρὸς 


1342 21 0v...2 χρηστέον omitted by ΠῚ || 3 ἀκρόασιν] κάθαρσιν Paris, 2043 and 
Twining Poet. p. 243 (ed. 1), 11. p. 7 (ed. 2), decidedly right: see Comm. 


39 πάλιν δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς περὶ ποιητικῆς] 
Unfortunately this fuller exposition in the 
Poetics is no longer extant. Vahlen gives 
good reasons for believing that it came 
after the discussion of Comedy now lost: 
see Arist. Aufsitze 111. p. 13 5.1. (Wiener 
Sttzungsber. LXXVII. p. 293 ff.) SUSEM, 
(1085) 

40 τρίτον δὲ πρὸς διαγωγήν] At first 
sight there is a difficulty, if κάθαρσις and 
διαγωγὴ constitute separate ends. What 
else than διαγωγή, as described above, 
see 7. (1000), could express the aim of 
the concerts and musical exhibitions which 
are productive of κάθαρσις more than 
μάθησις (c. 6 §g)? Not to mention that 
it is strange to find, in the received text, 
διαγωγὴ apparently explained bydvdmravats 
with which it is so often contrasted. Nor 
is it possible to reconcile the three ad- 
vantages attendant on the use of music 
here with the three ends of musical 
education enumerated c. 5 §§ 2—4 and 
easily recognisable c. 8 § 9. Comp. 
Bernays Rhein. Mus. X1v. 1889 p. 371 f., 
Ueber die tragische Katharsis Ga 2) p. 
125f. See however Exc. v. p. 638. If the 
two passages in c. 5 refer exclusively to mu- 
sic as a means of education, all the three 
ends there given (διαγωγή, παιδεία = ἀρετή, 
ἄνεσις = ἀνάπαυσι9) are summed up under 
the single phrase παιδείας ἕνεκα of our 
context. That is, though preparatory to 


διαγωγὴ (since those who have not learnt 
when young can never fully enjoy music), 
the educational use must be conceived 
as distinct. Then there is further the 
emotional or pathological use (κάθαρσις) 
now introduced for the first time. Plainly, 
that does not attend on the music em- 
ployed in education. It should be noted 
that Zeller (of. c. p. 771 #. 1) insists on a 
fourfold use here: he would separate from 
3) πρὸς διαγωγήν, the following clause 
4) πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε καὶ.. «ἀνάπαυσιν. 

1342 a 3 ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις] In this 
class the Dorian Mode stands first, “as 
Aristotle says himself § 8. But from 
Excurs. Iv 2. (1054) it seems strange he 
should speak of more than one ἠθικωτάτη 
ἁρμονία, since only the Aeolian and per- 
haps the antiquated Locrian and Boeotian 
can go with the Dorian; indeed even the 
Aeolian forms a transition to the ἁρμο- 
vias πρακτικαί: cp. . (1103). From 
Excurs. Iv it would appear that Lydian, 
Hypo-phrygian (Ionian), and possibly 
Hypo-lydian constitute the next group of 
mpaxtixal: while the ecstatic are the 
Phrygian, Mixolydian, high - pitched 
Lydian and high-pitched Ionian (unless 
this was identical with the Mixolydian): 
see pp. 630, 631. SUSEM. (1086) 

πρὸς δὲ ἀκρόασιν ér, x.] ‘But for 
listening to while other people play.” 
ἀκρόασις is a conveniently general term 
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V(VIID). 7. 4] 1341 Ὁ 36—1342 a 7. 


LA 5 a a a Lon 
g4poupyouvrwy καὶ ταῖς πρακτικαῖς καὶ ταῖς ἐνθουσιαστικαῖς.} ὃ (VII) 
᾿ Ν 3. ὦ n fo) 
syap περὶ ἐνίας συμβαίνει πάθος ψυχὰς ἰσχυρῶς, τοῦτο ἐν (p. 143) 
rs re / an bY z \ ln pal 
πάσαις ὑπάρχει, τῷ δὲ ἧττον διαφέρει καὶ τῷ μᾶλλον, 
οἷον ἔλεος καὶ φόβος, ἔτι δ᾽ ἐνθουσιασμός. 


εἶ ‘ c Ν 
καὶ yap ὑπὸ 


4 After ἐνθουσιαστικαῖς Reinkens (Arist. εἶδ. Kunst pp. 148, 156) supposes that a 


definition of κάθαρσις has been lost and the words following mutilated ; wrongly 


under which κάθαρσις and διαγωγὴ can be 
included. 

4 kal ταῖς πρακτικαῖς] Here xal= 
‘as well as.’ For Aristotle would not 
separate from mpaxtixai and ἐνθουσιασ- 
τικαὶ dpa. such others as, though ἠθικαί, 
do not possess that character in the 
highest degree and so form the transition 
to one of the other two species. From 
Exc. Iv these would seem to be the low- 
pitched Ionian and low-pitched Lydian. 
Since every painful emotion, though not 
of course every trace of emotion, is foreign 
to them, the ἠθικώταται would be ex- 
ceptions: yet this is not expressly stated : 
much less is there any express statement 
that only ‘ecstatic modes, as Doring thinks, 
exert a cathartic influence, see 22. (1101) 
p- 638 ff. (That this is my view and 
was maintained by me in Fahrb. f. Phil. 
LXXXV. 1862, p. 416 is admitted by 
Doring Phdlologus XXVII. p. 724, though 
I regret that in Awzstlehre des Aris. p. 
283 he reprints unaltered an incorrect 
statement about it which appeared Phz/o/. 
XXI. p. 501.) Not to mention others, the 
Dorian melodies, apparently the most 
numerous of all, do not exert any cathartic 
influence. Further, the plural form in 
the mention of mpaxrixal ἁρμονίαι should 
be noticed. Comp. Exc. Iv, 2. (1054), 
and § 5, τὰ μέλη with 7. (1096). SUSEM. 
(1087, 1088) 

The important point to seize is that 
the ecstatic music had no direct ethical, 
but only a pathological, effect. In fact, 
the absence of a direct ethical effect pre- 
vents it from being used in education. 

- Zeller, p. 774, 2 (2). 

§§4,5 The link of connexion with the 
preceding seems to be that the public 
performance of music in the ecstatic 
‘modes’ calls for justification. Doring 
differently (p. 256): “Every species of 
music has its special province, the ‘ethical’ 
music in παιδεία, the ‘ecstatic’ in κάθαρ- 
σις [see however 71. 1007], the πρακτικά 
perhaps as military music. Besides this, 
every species of music may be used for 
enjoyment. This last proposition needs 
no further proof, so far as the first two 


H. 


species ἠθικὰ and πρακτικὰ are concerned: 
in respect of ecstatic music it sounds a 
little startling. In order therefore to 
explain it, and the term gai as well, 
Aristotle proceeds with §§ 4, 5. This 
enables him to give the explanation of 
κάθαρσις in general terms (ὑπλῶς) as the 
effect of certain melodies upon a form of 
religious frenzy, κορυβαντιασμός." The 
fact last stated is partially corroborated 
by a passage from Aristides Quintilianus 
Il. p. 157 Meib.; Doring p. 332. Trans- 
late: ‘*For the emotion which violently 
affects some souls is present in all though 
in a greater or less degree. This is true 
of pity and terror, true also of ecstasy. 
Some persons are liable to seizure by this 
form of morbid excitement. Now as the 
effect of the sacred melodies we see that 
such persons, under the treatment of the 
melodies which excite frenzy in the soul, 
fall back into the normal state, as if they 
had undergone a medical cure or purga- 
tion.” It is also possible to take ἐκ τῶν 
ἱερῶν μελῶν with ὁρῶμεν : ‘we see from the 
sacred melodies etc.’ Cp. Hagfors p. 13 f. 
οἷον ἔλεος καὶ φόβος] From the 
whole context it is more than probable 
that fear and pity are here adduced not 
with reference to their influence in Tragedy 
(see my Jutrod. to the Poetics pp. 36—67), 
but like ecstasy, with reference merely to 
the cathartic effect of music, so that the 
beneficial excitement of fear and pity by 
music expressing these emotions ‘is ae 

given by way of illustration. See c. 
18 7. (ot 783 (lobe 8 (1096), 
8 8 (1101). SUSEM. ( 

With this view μὶ ae appears 
to concur: Jztrod. p. 366 ‘“‘for though it 
might be thought that harmonies which 
arouse feelings of enthusiasm or fear or 
pity, and purge these emotions, are useful 
only to a few over-fraught spirits, this is 
not really so: all are more or less in need 
of music of this kind and relieved by it. 
The melodies also which purge emotion 
are similarly productive of innocent plea- 
sure.’ 

Bernays in his usual manner completes 
the sentence thus: ‘e.g. pity and terror 


39 
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8 ταύτης τῆς κινήσεως κατακώχιμοί τινες εἰσίν: ἐκ τῶν δ᾽ (VIL, 
ἱερῶν μελῶν ὁρῶμεν τούτους, ὅταν χρήσωνται τοῖς ἐξοργιά- 
το ἕξουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μέλεσι, καθισταμένους ὥσπερ ἰατρείας τυ- 


. 7 Y\ a a 
βδ χόντας Kal καθάρσεως. ταὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον πάσχειν 6 


8 δ δὲ before τῶν P4° L* Ald. Bk., after 9 ἱερῶν P> || 


Susem.3, see p. 640 || 
τυχούσας possibly [|| 
Susem., see Comm. 7. (1094) || 


(are violently present in those liable to pity 
and terror, but in a less degree in all men’). 

8 κατακώχιμοι] ‘Liable to be pos- 
sessed, attacked.’ So also with ecstasy. 
Any one may be seized by slight frenzy, 
but in some it amounts to a disease, 
κορυβαντιασμός. Plato uses κατοκωχή for 
inspiration, Phaedr. 248 A, Jon 536 Cc. 
Cp. Zeller p. 777 μ᾿. τ. (Note that all 
the Mss. agree here and 1269 b 30 in an 
irrational form. But in Mic. Eth. x. 9. 
3, 1179 Ὁ ο ΚΡ gives κατοκώχιμον.) 

ἐκ τῶν δ᾽ ἱερὼν μελῶν] Join with καθι- 
σταμένους, not with ὁρῶμεν. See Bursian’s 
JSahresber. LVI. p. 174 [and Bonitz fxd. 
Ar. 356 ἃ 41]. These are assumed to be 
the same as the melodies of Olympus, 
mentioned c. 5 §16. See Exc. 11. p. 621. 
SusEm. (1090) 

9 ὅταν χρήσωνται] “When they have 
used the melodies” in the same sense in 
which we speak of using remedies. Cp. 2. 
(1095), and p. 641 f. SusEM. (1091) 

Like κίνησις, καθίστασθαι, κουφίζεσθαι, 
this is a medical term. Cp. Hippocr. 11. 
712 K. τῇσι φαρμακίῃσι χρέεσθαι, 111. 859 
κλυσμοῖσι χρέεσθαι, 1. 82 τὴν αὐτὴν 
χρῆσιν (remedy, treatment) ἀεὶ προσδέ- 
χεσθαι() τ] ηρ)]. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the more general sense of τῇ μουσικῇ 
χρῆσθαι above, 1341 Ὁ 37. It might seem 
doubtful, from the context alone, whether 
the patient only listened to, or sang, the 
maddening strains. Aristides Quintil. 
implies that both were practised; δε. 
κατασταλτέαν (sc. Thy ψυχὴν) φασὶν εἶναι 
τῇ μελῳδίᾳ, ἤτοι καὶ αὐτοὺς μιμήσει τινὶ 
τὸ τῆς φύσεως ἄλογον ἀπομειλιττομένους,.... 
ἢ καὶ δι’ ἀκοῆς [ὄψεως] φόβον τὸν τοιόνδε 
ἀποτρεπομένους, ‘‘the soul must, they say, 
be soothed by melody, either the patients 
themselves must appease its irrational 
state by a certain (musical) imitation (of 
the frenzy), or they must divert such terror 
from themselves by listening.” 

ἐξοργιάζουσι] See ὀργιαστικόν, 1341 a 
22, 71. (1072), and ὀργιαστικά, 1342 Ὁ 3, 
σι. (1107). SUSEM. (1092) 

10 καθισταμένους] The expression pro- 


10 καθισταμένας Πὶ P® (corrected by p') || 
11 [καὶ] Spengel, τῆς ? Ueberweg formerly, «τῆς: [καὶ] 
δὴ] δὲ T, perhaps rightly 


9 [érav...10 μέλεσι] 
τύχοντα Μ', 


perly means ‘are cured,’ ‘recover’=return 
to themselves, as Déring has shown [see 
Steph.s.v. L.and 5. quote only és tnow 
καθ. Hippocr. 97, add 1. 206, 208]. 
These terms however are not used of 
temporary, or palliative, restoration (such 
as is referred to here), but only of a per- 
manent cure. In other passages of 
Aristotle καθίστασθαι simply means ‘to 
calm oneself,’ to settle down after excite- 
ment, with no suggestion of a medical 
sense: e.g. De Memor. τ, 2 § 29, 4538 
271, διὸ καὶ ὀργαὶ καὶ φόβοι, ὅταν τι 
κινήσωσιν, ἀντικινούντων πάλιν τούτων οὐ 
καθίστανται, De Somn. c. 3 § 25, 461 ἃ 
25, ἡ δὲ τρόφιμος Kal μὴ νοσώδης (ἀνα- 
θυμίασις) καταφέρεται συνισταμένη. Even 
here this sense would be very appropriate. 
Cp. κατάστασις Rhet. 1. 11. 1, 1369 b 34. 
See also 2.(1095), p.640. SUSEM. (1093) 

ὥσπερ ἰατρείας τυχόντας καὶ κα- 
θάρσεως] The ὥσπερ marks the intro- 
duction of a metaphor: both ἰατρεία and 
κάθαρσις then are metaphorical, the latter 
the more specific term (Bernays). 

This does not hold in the case of those 
who are sound in mind and _ possess 
exactly the right measure of emotional 
excitability, nor of those who are naturally 
too little disposed to emotion. As “re- 
gards the former the medical analogy is 
only applicable in a precautionary sense, 
as when for instance a man of sound 
body must take bodily exercise to prevent 
illness, and in any case is refreshed and 
invigorated by a walk and finds pleasure 
and recreation in it. The latter are less - 
susceptible to the power of music, and 
in so far as they are susceptible, it will be 
the excitable and not the purgative side 
of this homoeopathy of the feelings which 
will be most prominent, that is to say the 
really homoeopathic element will be least 
represented. SusEM. (1094) 

Comp. 11. 7. 11, 1267 a 7 f., διὰ τὴν 
ταύτης (sc. ἐπιθυμίας) ἀδικήσουσιν ἰατρείαν. 

§5 ‘‘So too of necessity with those 
who are liable to pity and fear, and 
persons of emotional temperament in 


V(VIII). 7. 5] 


καὶ τοὺς ἐλεήμονας καὶ 'τοὺς φοβητικοὺς καὶ τοὺς ὅλως πα- (VII) 


1842 ἃ 8—1842a 15. 
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ἧς \ 5 Ψ' aA 
θητικούς, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει τῶν τοιούτων 
Lee A \ a , 
ἑκάστῳ, καὶ πᾶσι γίνεσθαί τινα κάθαρσιν καὶ κουφίξεσθαι 
> e id Eg 
15 μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ μέλη τὰ +Kabaptixnat παρέ- 


12 τοὺς ἄλλως ΑΥ., τοὺς --ἄλλως;» ὅλως ἢ Susem., ὅλως τοὺς Reiz not badly; but 
perhaps no change is needed. Déring (Phélologus xxvii. p. 713) once conjectured 
[καὶ] τοὺς ὅλως : now (Kunstlehre des Arist. p. 257.) he prefers to accept the sug- 


gestion of Reiz ἢ} 


15 καθαρτικὰ TIT Ar. Bk. Susem.' in the text and Thurot, 


who assumed a lacuna before ὁμοίως needlessly, see Comm.; πρακτικὰ Sauppe 


general, and with the rest of men in such 
measure as they are susceptible of this or 
that emotion; they have a like experience; 
they all undergo a purgation of some sort 
and feel a pleasurable relief.” Under the 
former case (Corybantiasm) come only 
morbid patients: here the world at large 
are included. However slight the degree 
in which they are subject to pity and fear, 
still, so far as these passions have a hold 
upon them, they participate, in every-day 
life, in the same beneficial effect which 
frees the ‘o’er fraught heart’ from its 
accumulation of emotion in critical 
moments. This is the normal effect of 
music and upon it attends the constant 
concomitant of normal activity, pleasure 
(μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς). 

13 καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει] ropor-, 
tion to er sseep ibn οβαοῖ ἐπιοθοπσι 
See-1260 a 19, 1261 b 35 ~.  Bernays 
p- 88 (188) shows that the prézcéple of the 
cure of Bacchic delirium (Corybantiasm) 
was observed by Plato (Zaws vil. 790 f.), 
though he never applied it to anything 
but the nursing of infants. “" Aristotle,” 
observes Butcher, ‘‘with his generalising 
faculty and his love of discovering unity 
in different domains of life, extended 
the principle to tragedy and hints at 
even a wider application.” However, on 
the whole the two are violently opposed 
as to the treatment of emotion, Bernays 
Ρ. 46 (164) ff. ont 

14 τινα κάθαρσιν] This implies that 
the catharsis is not in all cases precisely 
of the same kind. The catharszs of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but 
not identical with, that of ‘enthusiasm’ 
or morbid ecstasy. See the ote on κάθ- 
ἀρσις p. 641. SUSEM. (1095) 

κουφίζεσθαι] For the medical sense see 
Probl. 111. 14, 873 Ὁ 22 (of the disease) : 
Il. 22, 868 a 36, Ὁ 6; Iv. 30, 880 ἃ 33 (of 
the patient). Cp. Hippocr. 1. 177, It. 
715 K. (Doring). 

§6 15 τὰ μέλη τὰ καθαρτικὰ] Thus 


the authorities. Sauppe’s emendation τὰ 
πρακτικὰ was adopted in Susem?3. See 
Excursus V. p. 638 f. especially p. 640 2. 1, 
and generally z. (1088). SUSEM. (1096) 
In handling a /ocus classicus like this, 
excessive caution is no sin, Yet it must 
be allowed that the reading of the mss. 
leaves the sentence enigmatical. (1) Does 
it merely emphasize τὰ μέλη as opposed to 
ἁρμονίαι, ἃ 4? This can hardly be, though 
apparently Mr Newman thus takes the 
passage (see the quotation given above 
after x. 1089). For μέλη are mentioned 
agf., not tourge with Thurot Zzudes p. 
103 that Aristotle as little distinguishes 
between ἁρμονίαι and μέλῃ as a modern 
critic between the keys in which music is 
written and the compositions themselves, 
passing naturally from the one to the 
other, and contrasting them indifferently 
with ῥυθμοί; see e.g. 6 8 5, 1341 a 1, 7 
§ 10, 1342 Ὁ 5 f. (2) Does it introduce a 
new species of airs? But surely, those 
treated in a 4—15 must be καθαρτικά, 
The ew species should be πρακτικά---ο 
which nothing has been said. Unless 
indeed any one maintains, as against x. 
(1089), that the effect of tragedy is alluded 
to § 5, a 11—15, and this apparently 
meaningless clause returns to the conside- 
ration of music. (3) Or does it introduce 
a new effect (χαρὰ ἀβλαβής) of the music 
whose cathartic effect has been described 
in y—15? If so, the ‘harmless delight’ 
would be contrasted with the cathartic 
effect in which pleasure is blended with, 
and follows, painful emotions. Zeller 
Ῥ- 774 2 (2) says that music purges the 
παθητικός, and affords enjoyment to all. 
Déring p. 260 finds a contrast between 
(x) the extraordinary, curative effect, 
κάθαρσις ἁπλῶς, of morbid patients 
(whether suffering from the malady of Bac- 
chic frenzy, or hypochondriacs through 
excessive pity and terror), and (2) the 
normal cathartic effect of ecstatic music 
heard at concerts under ordinary circum- 
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§6yer yapay ἀβλαβῆ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. 


TIOAITIKON Θ. 7. 


[V(VIID. 7. 5 


hl a \ Γι 
διὸ ταῖς μὲν τοιαύ- 


ταις ἁρμονίαις καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις μέλεσι * * θετέον τοὺς τὴν 

[θεατρικὴν] μουσικὴν μεταχειριζομένους ἀγωνιστάς (ἐπεὶ; δ᾽ ὁ 

θεατὴς διττός, ὃ μὲν ἐλεύθερος καὶ πεπαιδευμένος, ὃ δὲ 
Ἁ 3 , \ θ a Ν ld , 

20 φορτικὸς ἐκ βαναύσων καὶ θητῶν καὶ ἄλλων τοιούτων συγ- 


81 κείμενος, ὠποδοτέον ἀγώνας καὶ θεωρίας καὶ 


τοῖς τοιούτοις 


\ Ld . 7X δὲ " 7a © ᾿ 
πρὸς avaTravow εἰσι ε ὥσπερ αὐτῶν al ψυχαὶ παρε- 


΄ ΟῚ \ A μ᾿ A Ν 
στραμμέναι τῆς κατὰ φύσιν ἕξεως, οὕτω καὶ 


na ε a 
TOV ἁρμονιὼν 


τό χώραν II! (emended in P! by corr.) and P(corr.1) || 17 θεατέον PSST L* Ar. 
Ald. and P!(corr.1) P4 (rst hand, emended in the margin with yp. prefixed), -- χρῆ- 
σθαι:- ἐατέον Ed. Miiller 11. p.63, -- χρῆσθαι:- θετέον Spengel, both plausible: Koraes 
detected the error: παιδευτέον Jebb || τοὺς] πρὸς ST? and P4 (in the margin, with 


yp. prefixed): omitted by M* || 


18 θεατρικὴν written above the line as a gloss by 


p’, omitted by II’ Ar. and P? (rst hand), added by Bk. with all other authorities ἢ} 


19 ἐλευθέριος ?Susem. || 


stances. Bernaystranslated (from Bekker’s 
text): ‘‘now in the same manner as other 
means of catharsis the cathartic melodies 
procure for meninnocent delight. There- 
fore it must be laid down by law that 
those who perform the music for the 
theatre” which is intended to provide 
innocent delight ‘‘should come forward 
with such modes and melodies.” The 
objection to this is the forced meaning of 
ὁμοίως. The means of catharsis just men- 
tioned are melodies: where is there a dis- 
tinct suggestion of any other? Certainly 
not in ταὐτὸ τοῦτο πάσχειν. Busse more- 
over of. c. p. 49 accepts the correction 
πρακτικά, 

8 6 ‘‘Hence it is such modes and 
such melodies that we must prescribe for 
the virtuosi, who take up music profes- 
sionally, to employ in their performances. 
But as there are two types of audience, 
the one of birth and education, the other 
the vulgar audience of mechanics and 
day-labourers and the like, entertainments 
and competitions must be found to pro- 
vide even these latter with recreation.” 

16 τοιαύταις] Namely, καθαρτικαῖς: 
see Quaest. crit. coll. p. 421 f. 

17 θετέον] The construction with the 
dative would follow more smoothly if 
χρῆσθαι were supplied, or ἀγωνίζεσθαι in 
place of ἀγωνιστάς. Still the meaning is 
clear. In τοὺς... μεταχειριζομένους it is 
not hard to. discover τοὺς αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
πεποιημένους ἔργον καὶ τέχνην of c. 5 § 6, 
1339 a 37. The care shown for the 
amusements of the lower class of citizens 
is worthy of Plato and the Republic, 


22 εἰσὶ] ἐστὶ Bk? 


20 ἐκ βαναύσων... συγκείμενος) As 
an attribute of θεατὴς this is curious. 
Perhaps we may cite as parallel Cic. De 
Finibus 11. 44, cum Epicuro autem hoc 
plus negotii est, quod e duplici genere 
voluptatis coniunctus est, or ad AZt. Iv. 
15. 1, ut est ex me et ex te iunctus 
Dionysius M. Pomponius. 

21 ἀγῶνας kal θεωρίας] These musi- 

cal contests and competitions seem to 
have excited the’ keenest interest, and to 
have led to brilliant pieces of extraordinary 
difficulty being practised even at school; 
c. 6 § 7, § 16. 
“Just as their souls are distorted 
from their natural state, so too amongst 
the musical modes there are some per- 
verse forms and amongst melodies the 
high-strung and falsely coloured, but as 
its own natural affinity gives every class 
pleasure, we must allow the artists who 
perform before such an audience to use the 
corresponding style of music.” 

22 ὥσπερ avrav...23 ἕξεως] Comp. 
22. (103), and above c. 6 88 15, 16, 7. 
(1080). But on the other hand see the 
praise of the great public as a critic in 
art Ill. 11. 2, 7. (565 Ὁ). SuseM. (1097) 

23 Kal τῶν ἁρμονιῶν παρεκβάσεις] 
It is not easy to determine with certainty 
which modes are meant. Perhaps he was 
thinking of the ‘ wailing and mournful’ 
music of the mixo-Lydian and _ high- 
pitched Lydian principally: it may have 
been of the ‘lax and effeminate’ low- 
pitched Lydian and low-pitched Ionian. 
See c. 5 ὃ 22, also Exc, Iv. 2. (1054). 
SusEM. (1098) 


(vIr 


a 


V(VIII). 7. 9] 


Ul 
παρεκβάσεις εἰσὶ καὶ τῶν μελῶν τὰ σύντονα καὶ Tapaxe- (VII) 
ἡδονὴν ἑκάστοις 


23 χρωσμένα, ποιεῖ δὲ τὴν 


1842 a 16—1342 a 88. 
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TO κατὰ φύσιν 


3 » ὃ la 3 ὃ tf E Ῥ a > Ps \ 
οἰκεῖον, διόπερ ἀποδοτέον ἐξουσίαν τοῖς ἀγωνιζομένοις πρὸς 
᾿ ‘ n a 
τὸν θεατὴν τὸν τοιοῦτον τοιούτῳ τινὶ χρῆσθαι τῷ γένει τῆς 
88 μουσικῆς)" πρὸς δὲ παιδείαν, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, τοῖς ἠθικοῖς τῶν 
μελῶν χρηστέον καὶ ταῖς ἁρμονίαις ταῖς τοιαύταις. τοιαύτη 
,ὔ n 
308 ἡ δωριστί, καθάπερ εἴπομεν πρότερον: δέχεσθαι δὲ δεῖ 
ar my” a) x = Ν a δὰ 
κἄν τινα ἄλλην ἡμῖν δοκιμάξωσιν οἱ κοινωνοὶ τῆς ἐν φι- 
ξϑ λοσοφίᾳ διατριβῆς καὶ τῆς περὶ τὴν μουσικὴν παιδείας. ὁ 
Ξ 
δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ Σωκράτης οὐ καλῶς τὴν φρυγιστὶ μόνην 


24 παρακεχωρημένα II! (emended by Ρ᾽ in the margin with γὙρ. prefixed) and P? 
Ι 28 παιδιάν I (emended by p! in the margin) and P? (1st hand, emended by corr.) 


Ι 30 δωριστὴ PA 


24 jWapakexpwopéva] A technical 
term for varieties of the three genera— 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. 
See Excursus Iv. p. 636. SUSEM. (1099) 

25 ποιεῖ δὲ κτλ] Apelt Betrige sur 
Gesch. d. Phil. p. 325 (1) thinks this, in 
connexion with MV. 25. VII. 14. 2, 1154 8 
12, points to a division of pleasures into 
φυσικαί and ἀναγκαῖαι. He compares 
Epicurus’ division of ἐπιθυμίαι and Ne- 
mesius De Natura Hominis c. 18 περὶ ἧ- 
dover. 

47 τοιούτῳ τινὶ] I.e. a corrupt, de- 
praved style, in which ‘colourings’ and 
nuances i.e. transposed scales abound. 

88 28 ὥσπερ εἴρηται] In ὃ 3, 1342 
a3, πρὸς μὲν τὴν παιδείαν ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις. 
See Exc. v. p. 638. SuSEM. (1100) 

We have now reached the end of the 
long digression, §§ 4—7, following on 
the mention of modes suitable for public 
performance πρὸς ἀκρόασιν ἑτέρων χειρουρ- 
γούντων: we have in fact answered the first 
question of c. 7 § 1 πότερον πάσαις xpn- 
στέον. The connexion of the whole pas- 
sage, and the best way of meeting the 
difficulties presented by the text, is dis- 
cussed Exc. v. p. 638 ff. SUSEM. (1101) 

30 πρότερον] Inc. 5 § 22, 1340 Ὁ 3 ff. 
Comp. x. (1054) p. 628. The previous 
statement (ὥστε éxew μέσως καὶ καθεστη- 
κότως μάλιστα πρὸς ἑτέραν, οἷον δοκεῖ 
ποιεῖν ἡ δ. μόνη ἁρμονιῶν) is not quite to 
the same effect. In one sense it includes 
more than is found here; cp. 2. (1109). 
What has been pointed out 2. (1086) 
agrees with this. SUSEM. (1102) 

δέχεσθαι δὲ δεῖ κτλ] See 7. (1086) for 
a conjecture as to the modes here in- 
tended. SusEM. (1104) 


31 οἱ κοινωνοὶ...32 παιδείας] Here the 
author of the division into three classes 
mentioned in § 3 is again most probably 
intended. See z.(1083). SUSEM. (1103) 

Aristoxenos was at once a pupil of 
Aristotle’s and an ardent musician, while 
on musical theory his Harmonics and the 
fragments of his ῥυθμικὰ στοιχεῖα are our 
highest authority. In Westphal’s monu- 
mental works, the series Zheorte der 
musischen Kiinste der Hellenen and the 
now completed edition Aristoxenos, Me- 
“ik und Rhythmik (Leipzig, 1883 and 
1893) everything has been done for this 
author. English readers unacquainted 
with Westphal’s writings may with ad- 
vantage consult Mr C, F. Abdy Wil- 
liams’ article on ‘Ancient Metre’ in 
Classical Review VI. p. 295 ff. 

§9 Socrates in the Republic ἐς incon- 
sistent: he rejects the flute, but tolerates the 
Phrygian Mode. 

ὁ δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ &.] This is the 
normal, explicit manner of referring to 
Socrates, the character in the dialogue 
‘The Republic,’ and sufficiently accounts 
for the article in the abbreviated form 6 
Σωκράτης. Cp. 2. on Il. 1. 3, 1261 a 6. 

The passage in Ref. Ill. 399 A runs 
thus: ἀλλὰ κινδυνεύει σοι δωριστὶ λείπεσθαι 
καὶ φρυγιστί. Οὐκ οἶδα, ἔφην ἐγώ, τὰς dp- 
μονίας, ἀλλὰ κατάλειπε ἐκείνην τὴν ἁρμονίαν 
[1.6. the Dorian], ἢ ἔν τε πολεμικῇ πράξει 
ὄντος ἀνδρείου καὶ ἐν πάσῃ βιαίῳ ἐργασίᾳ 
πρεπόντως ἂν μιμήσαιτο φθόγγους τε καὶ 
προσῳδίας, καὶ ἀποτυχόντος ἢ εἰς τραύματα 
ἢ εἰς θανάτους ἰόντος ἢ εἴς τινα ἄλλην 
ξυμφορὰν πεσόντος, ἐν πᾶσι τούτοις παρα- 
τεταγμένως καὶ καρτερούντως ἀμυνομένου 
τὴν τύχην καὶ ἄλλην αὖ [the Phrygian] 


oo 


1342 b 


§ 10 


σι 


811 
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καταλείπει μετὰ τῆς 


a 3 td ἃ, 3; t 
τῶν ὀργάνων τὸν αὔλον. 
φρυγιστὶ 


τῶν ἁρμονιῶν 


σις. πᾶσα γὰρ βακχεία 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν ©. 7. 


δωριστί, 


καὶ 


[ ΟΠ). 7.9 
καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς ὀργάνοις" 


δηλοῖ δ᾽ ἡ ποίη- 9 
πᾶσα ἡ τοιαύτη 


a ἣν td > \ EA a 5. n an >] € 
μάλιστα τῶν ὀργάνων ἐστὶν ἐν τοῖς αὐλοῖς, τῶν δ᾽ ἁρμο- 
a -“ \ t t a 
νιῶν ἐν τοῖς φρυγιστὶ μέλεσι λαμβάνει ταῦτα τὸ πρέπον. 


οἷον ὁ 


διθύραμβος 


ὁμολογουμένως 


εἶναι δοκεῖ 


Φρύγιον. 


καὶ τούτου πολλὰ παραδείγματα λέγουσιν οἱ περὶ τὴν σύνε- 


σιν ταύτην ἄλλα τε, καὶ διότι Φιλόξενος ἐγχειρήσας ἐν 


1342 Ὁ 2 φρυγιστὴ Τ' 


ἐν εἰρηνικῇ τε καὶ μὴ βιαίῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἑκουσίῳ 
πράξει ὄντος, ἢ τινά τι πείθοντός τε καὶ 
δεομένου, ἢ εὐχῇ θεὸν ἢ διδαχῇ καὶ νουθε- 
τήσει ἄνθρωπον, ἢ τοὐναντίον ἄλλῳ δεομένῳ 
ἢ διδάσκοντι ἢ μεταπείθοντι ἑαυτὸν ἐπέχον- 
τα, καὶ ἐκ τούτων πράξαντα κατὰ νοῦν, καὶ 
μὴ ὑπερηφάνως ἔχοντα, ἀλλὰ σωφρόνως τε 
καὶ μετρίως ἐν πᾶσι τούτοις πράττοντά τε 
καὶ τὰ ἀποβαίνοντα ἀγαπῶντα. ταύτας δύο 
ἁρμονίας βίαιον, ἑκούσιον, δυστυχούντων, 
εὐτυχούντων, σωφρόνων, ἀνδρείων αἵτινες 
φθόγγους μιμήσονται μάλιστα, ταύτας 
λεῖπε. As with the musical instruments, 
n. (1071), so in the case of the modes 
Aristotle is stricter than Plato, since in 
truth—see 772. (1086, 1102, 1104, 1109)— 
the Dorian Mode is the only one which 
he retains for the purpose of moral 
education. SusEm. (1105) 

34 ἀποδοκιμάσας... τὸν αὐλόν] Pl. 
Rep. 11. 399 Ὁ: τί δέ; αὐλοποιοὺς ἢ αὐλη- 
τὰς παραδέξει εἰς τὴν πόλιν; ἢ οὐ τοῦτο 
πολυχορδότατον καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ παναρμόνια 
αὐλοῦ τυγχάνει ὄντα μίμημα; The osten- 
sible ground for its rejection is the com- 
plexity of its music. SusEm. (1106) 

1342 Ὁ 3 ἄμφω γὰρ ὀργιαστικὰ κτλ] 
We were told this before of the flute, c. 6 
§ 9, 1341 a 22 ff., οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ αὐλὸς ἠθικὸν 
ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ὀργιαστικόν ; it has an in- 
toxicating effect, tending not to form, but 
to purge, character. The Phrygian Mode 
again was described as relatively the 
most maddening and ecstatic, c. 5 § 22. 
The addition of the more general term 
παθητικά-ε ‘passionate’ here isa fresh and 
striking proof that the ecstatic modes, ai 
ἐνθουσιαστικαὶ ἁρμονίαι, are not restricted 
to the expression or impression upon 
others of Ecstasy pure and simple. On 
the contrary, like the ute amongst musi- 
cal instruments, they are adapted gene- 
rally to pourtray and call up all emotions, 


8 δείγματα P46 Ls 


or at least all painful emotions:—in the 
words of the text, ‘all Bacchic frenzy and 
similar mental excitement.’ Comp. Exc. 
Iv. p. 628 and xotes (1089, 1047), also 
n. (1096) p. 643. SUSEM. (1107) 

8 10 Loetry shows this. When the 
subject ἐς wild and delirious, as in a 
adithyramb, the music is set for the flute 
and the airs are in the Phrygian Mode. 
The cogency of this illustration depends 
on the fact, which must always be borne 
in mind, that the Greek poet set his own 
words to music (precisely as in the Wag- 
nerian opera): he also chose his own 
dance measures. 

5 τῶν δ᾽ ἁρμονιῶν ἐν τοῖς... μέλεσι] 
See Thurot p. 103 (cited above p. 611 
upon § 6, 1342 a 15). 

6 ταῦτα--βακχεία καὶ ἡ τοιαύτη κίνη- 
σις (subject). 

811 8 of περὶ τὴν σύνεσιν ταύτην] 
An extraordinary phrase where we should 
expect of περὶ ταῦτα συνετοὶ ὄντες: 1.8. 
musical critics or connoisseurs. In Bonitz’ 
words, σύνεσις is used ‘obiective’=7 μου- 
σικὴ τέχνη. 

9 Φιλόξενος] Of Cythera, born 459 
B.C., one of the most famous of the dithy- 
rambic poets. He lived for some time at 
the court of the elder Dionysius, who 
imprisoned him in the stone quarries of 
Syracuse, where (according to one ac- 
count) he wrote his most noted dithyramb 
Κύκλωψ. When brought out to listen to 
Dionysius’ own compositions, he is said 
to have addressed the attendants in the 
words Εἰς λατομίας, ‘Take me back to 
the quarries.” See further respecting 
him Bernhardy Gesch. d. griech. Littera- 
tur 11%. p. 669 ff. (ed. 2), SUSEM. (1108) 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his criti- 
cism of the later dithyrambic poets, in- 
cluding Philoxenus, specially mentions 


ταῦτα ἀποδοκιμάσας (VII) 
ἔχει γὰρ τὴν αὐτὴν -δύναμιν ἡ 
ἥνπερ αὐλὸς 
ἄμφω γὰρ ὀργιαστικὰ καὶ παθητικά. 


f 
KLVNGUS (p. 144) 


V(VIII). 7. 13] 


10 TH δωριστὶ ποιῆσαι διθύραμβον τοὺς μύθους οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν, (VII) 


1342 a 34—1342 b 21. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως αὐτῆς ἐξέπεσεν εἰς τὴν φρυγιστὶ τὴν 


ψ, 
12 προσήκουσαν ἁρμονίαν πάλιν. 


περὶ δὲ τῆς δωριστὶ πάντες τὸ 


ὁμολογοῦσιν ὡς στασιμωτάτης οὔσης καὶ μάλιστα ἦθος ἐχούσης 


be: a 
ἀνδρεῖον. 


»ν \ 
ἔτε δὲ ἐπεὶ τὸ μέσον μὲν τῶν ὑπερβολῶν ἐπαι- 


nx \ a , , e \ \ f 4 
τὸ νοῦμεν καὶ χρῆναι διώκειν φαμέν, ἡ δὲ δωριστὶ ταύτην ἔχει 
, 
τὴν φύσιν πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας ἁρμονίας, φανερὸν ὅτι τὰ Ao- 


gispla μέλη πρέπει παιδεύεσθαι μᾶλλον τοῖς νεωτέροις. 


εἰσὶ 
[ 


δὲ δύ ,ὔ td ὃ ἣν ἧς. \ t \ Ν XN 
€ δύο σκοποί, τό τε δυνατὸν καὶ TO πρέπον' Kal γὰρ τὰ 
δ Be ὃ lal f a \ Ν us Ἑ , 
υνατὰ δεῖ μεταχειρίζεσθαι μᾶλλον καὶ τὰ πρέποντα ἑκά- 
Ν n a 
"οστοῖς. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ὡρισμένα ταῖς ἡλικίαις, οἷον τοῖς 
3 \ 
ἀπειρηκόσι διὰ χρόνου οὐ padiov ἄδειν τὰς συντόνους ἁρμο- 


10 διθύραμβον τοὺς] διθυραμβικοὺς Ramus || 


?Schmidt, [τοὺς μύθους] Sauppe || 
! 12 δωριστὴ T, δωριστικὴ Ald. || 


Μυσοὺς Schneider Bk.?, μεθύσους 


11 τὴν προσήκουσαν...12 δωριστὶ omitted by P? 
17 τοὺς νεωτέρους Koraes, possibly I’, rightly 
ll [elot...34 πρέπον] Susem.?3: see Comm, γι. (1113) Il 


το ἑκάστοις P®, ἑκάστους 


I? || 21 χροΐ Μ', χρόνον P35 Πϑ Bk., avoiding hiatus 


their intermixture of styles and license in 
rhythm : of δέ ye διθυραμβοποιοὶ καὶ τοὺς 
τρόπους μετέβαλλον, Awplous τε καὶ Φρυ- 
ylous καὶ Λυδίους ἐν τῷ dopare ποιοῦντες" 
καὶ τὰς μελῳδίας ἐξήλλαττον... καὶ τοῖς 
ῥυθμοῖς κατὰ πολλὴν ἄδειαν ἐνεξουσιάζοντες 
διετέλουν" οἵ γε δὴ κατὰ Φιλόξενον καὶ 
Τιμόθεον καὶ Ἰϊελεστήν " ἐπεὶ παρά γε τοῖς 
ἀρχαίοις τεταγμένος ἣν ὁ διθύραμβος, De 
contpos. verb. 19, p- 131, 14 ff. ed. Reiske. 

11 ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως αὐτῆς] See § 13, 
1342 b 27, ἡ φύσις ὑποβάλλει: also Aleta. 
I. 3. 14, 984 b 9 f., ὑπ’ αὐτῆς τῆς ἀλη- 
θείας ἀναγκαζόμενοι ἐζήτησαν, and Phys. 
I. 5. 6, 188 Ὁ 29 ἴ. 

812 13 ὁμολογοῦσιν ὡς οὔσης] See 
1262 b 12. Comp. VI(IV). 9. 7, 1294 
b 20. The best explanation and parallels 
in Lobeck ad Soph. Aiac. 281. Frequent 
in Plato, eg. Phil. τό c, Laws 624 A, B. 

στασιμωτάτη!] That the Dorian is 
the only mode which produces a sober 
and sedate frame of mind was said c. 5 
§ 22,1340b3. Comp. zofes (1102, 1105). 
SusEm. (1109) 

14 ἔτι δὲ ἐπεὶ τὸ μέσον κτλ] See VI 
(Iv). τι. 4, 1205 Ὁ 3 f., ὁμολογεῖται τὸ 
μέτριον ἄριστον Kal τὸ μέσον, 2. (1290 b). 
ϑύ5ΕΜ. (1110) : 

18 ἡ δὲ δωριστὶ κτλ] 1.6. the Dorian 
melodies are principally of a middle com- 
pass. In contrast to this, melodies com- 
posed in the ‘high-strung’ (σύντονοι) and 
low-pitched (ἀνειμέναι, xadapal) modes 
diverged from this middle compass to the 


higher and lower parts of the register 
respectively. This is explained in Ex- 
cursus III. 72. (1054) p.625. SUSEM. (1111) 

818 18 σκοποί] πρὸς ods ποιοῦνται τὸ τέ- 
dos, 1341 15. That the choice of melodies 
must be regulated by what is practicable 
and what is becoming (sc. for the age 
and voice of the performers) is a truism, 
whoever enunciates it, see c. 6 8 3, 7. 

20 ἔστι δὲ καὶ ταῦτα κτλ] “But these 
conditions (viz. what is practicable and 
what is becoming) are defined by the age 
of the performers. For instance, it is not 
easy for those who are old and feeble to 
sing in the high-strung modes: nature 
suggests the low-pitched modes at their 
age.” 

21 διὰ χρόνου] Διὰ c. gen. means (1) 
“after the lapse of some time” as in III. 
1. 6, 1275 a 28, and vI(Iv). 15+ I, 1299 
a 6, of μὲν γὰρ ἑξαμήνους, of δὲ δι᾿ ἐλάττονος 
ποιοῦσι τὰς ἀρχάς. Soin Rhet. τ. 11. 20, 
13714 29 ἢ.) σπάνιον τὸ διὰ χρόνου, a thing 
seen after an interval, an occasional en- 
joyment. Hence the distributive sense 
of διὰ τρίτου ἔτους 546 Ὁ το, διὰ τρίτης 
(ἡμέρας) 594 Ὁ 21. (2) In διὰ βίου (4 times, 
ep. διά τινος xp. 1272 Ὁ 13) it implies 
duration. With the accusative (as P35 Π8 
see Crit. 2.) the sense is causal: those 
who fail by reason of age. This reading 
avoids the hiatus, which is in its favour. 
But the causal sense with gen. is admitted 
by Eucken p. 38, Hagfors p. 46: cp. 
1337 a 36 (?), 1316 b 14 (αἰτιῶν δι᾿ ὧν), 
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pias, ἀλλὰ τὰς ἀνειμένας ἡ φύσις ὑποβάλλει τοῖς τηλι- (VII) 
814 κούτοις. διὸ καλῶς ἐπιτιμῶσι καὶ τοῦτο «τῷ; Σωκράτει τῶν περὶ τι 
τὴν μουσικήν τινες, OTL τὰς ἀνειμένας ἁρμονίας ἀποδοκι- 
25 μάσειεν εἰς τὴν παιδείαν, ὡς μεθυστικὰς λαμβάνων αὐτάς, 
οὐ κατὰ τὴν τῆς μέθης δύναμιν (βακχευτικὸν γὰρ ἥ γε 
, A an >. > ᾽ , “ \ \ \ 
μέθη ποιεῖ μᾶλλον) ἀλλ᾽ ἀπειρηκυίας. ὥστε Kal πρὸς τὴν 
ἐσομένην ἡλικίαν, τὴν τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, δεῖ καὶ τῶν τοιού- 
των ἁρμονιῶν ἅπτεσθαι καὶ τῶν μελῶν τῶν τοιούτων. ἔὄτι 
δ᾽ εἴ τίς ἐστι τοιαύτη τῶν ἁρμονιῶν ἣ πρέπει τῇ τῶν παί- 
δων ἡλικίᾳ διὰ τὸ δύνασθαι κόσμον 7 ἔχειν ἅμα καὶ 
ἕῳ τὶ Ν τὰ i f- a 
παιδείαν, οἷον ἡ λυδιστὶ φαίνεται πεπονθέναι μάλιστα τῶν 
23 τῷ added by Wilson || 27 ὥστε <el> Spengel ||- καὶ untranslated by Wil- 
liam, perhaps rightly: but 29 ἔτι δὲ may answer to this καὶ || 28 καὶ untranslated 
by William and Ar., [καὶ] Koraes || 30 ἢ T'Ald. || 32 παιδιὰν C. E. Ch. 
Schneider (on Pl. Ref. 111. 399 A) || παιδείαν οἵαν P3 (ist hand, corrected by later 
hands), διάνοιαν IL (οἷον added in the text and yp. παιδείαν by pin the margin of 


816 
3° 


P!) and P? (corr.?) 


§ 14 23 «τῷ: Σωκράτει] Ie. in 
Plato Aep. 111. 398 E: τίνες οὖν μαλακαὶ 
καὶ συμποτικαὶ τῶν ἁρμονιῶν ; Ἰαστί, ἢ δ᾽ 
ὅς, καὶ λυδιστί, αἵτινες χαλαραὶ καλοῦνται. 
παύταις οὖν, ὦ φίλε, ἐπὶ πολεμικῶν ἀνδρῶν 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅτι χρήσει; SUSEM. (1112) 

25 ὡς μεθυστικὰς KTA] “On the 
assumption that this is drunken music, 
not in the sense of intoxication—indeed 
intoxication rather tends to excite mad 
revelry—but as being enervated.” Bonitz 
is probably right in making 27 ἀπειρηκυίας 
acc. plur. 7πα, Ar. 71 Ὁ 47, comparing 
24 τὰς ἀνειμένας ἁρμονίας: and so ‘ener- 
vated,’ languid, exhausted. Schneider 
preferred to regard it as gen. sing., but if 
that were sv, surely we should expect 
αὐτῆς THs μέθης or some equivalent as 
the antithesis of τῆς μέθης ἀπειρηκυίας. 

§§ 13—15 17 εἰσὶ 88...34 πρέπον] 
That this close of the chapter is a foreign 
addition is indicated by the square 
brackets, and must be admitted unless 
we choose to believe that Aristotle would 
again partially introduce by a side-wind 
the musical modes which he has already 
openly banished from education. Aris- 
totle recommends Dorian melodies for 
the instruction of the young on account 
of their middle compass: all other modes, 
‘the most ethical’ alone excepted, are 
excluded: also, he expressly warns us 
against any education for amusement, c. 5 
§ 4. He distinctly forbids adults to sing 


or play, c. 6 § 4, and consequently re- 
stricts the introduction of ‘practical’ 
(πρακτικαί) or ‘ecstatic’ Modes, as well 
as the less ‘ethical’ Modes, see 7. (1087), 
to performances at which the citizens are 
auditors. The author of this addition, 
on the other hand, is anxious that the 
youth should also learn to sing in modes 
which, from the low compass of the melo- 
dies, are least suited to them and best 
adapted to be actually sung in riper age. 
Now it is no doubt true that these low- 
pitched modes do not belong either to 
the ‘practical’ (πρακτικαί) or to the 
‘ecstatic’ but to the ‘ethical’ class and 
appear to constitute the less ethical; see 
un. (1054, 1087). It is further true that 
Aristotle allows the citizens of his ideal 
state an occasional banquet for relaxation 
and recreation, IV(VII). 17. I1, cp. 2 
(966), and at such times probably also 
permits them the exceptional privilege of 
singing (see c. 5 ὃ 8 with 27. 1028, 1067). 
It is true that the description of the low- 
pitched keys here given (dmepyxulas) 
points, like Plato’s Aep. 398 E, see nw. 
(£112), to the appositeness of their em- 
ployment on such occasions. Finally it 
cannot be denied that the idea of learning 
something in youth, which may afford 
amusement in later life, is not wrong in 
itself (c. 4 §§ 5—7), though in the present 
instance inadmissible, because for mere 
amusement it is not necessary to learn to 


V(VIII). 7.15] ° 


33 ἁρμονιῶν, ἢ * * δῆλον OTL τρεῖς τούτους ὅρους ποιητέον εἰς τὴν (VII) 


1342 b 22. 1842} 84. 
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δ ΄ , , \ \ * \ \ 4 
παιδείαν, TO TE μέσον καὶ TO δυνατὸν Kal τὸ πρέπον * *] 


33 ἢ after ἁρμονιῶν added by P! and P? (corr.), omitted by all other authorities 


Ar. ΒΚ. || 
Me P35 773 Bk. 


operis in greco nondum invent) 


sing and play yourself, when you can get 
others to perform to you, c. 5 ὃ 8 : cp. 7122. 
(1024, 1025, 1036). However, this is 
quite enough to condemn the proposed 
instruction of boys in melodies to be 
hereafter sung at drinking parties. Aris- 
totle would have been much more con- 
cerned to practise the young in the ‘prac- 
tical’ (πρακτικά) and ecstatic melodies, in 
order to educate their taste for the end of 
the highest intellectual enjoyment. But 
he obviously thought: teach a boy to 
sing and play minor tunes, and amid the 
mirth and gaiety of a banquet he will 
surely, if so inclined, be able to sing 
melodies in the major modes, and appre- 
ciate them at musical performances in- 
tended for true aesthetic enjoyment. 

And now let us consider for one mo- 
ment the illogical sequence of the whole 
passage. The introduction: ‘‘de¢ in 
musical instruction, as in all else, we 
should keep in view what is practicable 
and what is fitting” stands in no con- 
ceivable logical connexion with what 
precedes. Has the previous restriction 
of musical teaching to the Dorian and 
the related Modes any other object except 
to secure for the young what is practicable 
and fitting, because suited to their ca- 
pacity? Even the casual remark at the 
close, 1342 Ὁ τα ff., that just on account of 
its middle compass the Dorian Mode is 

‘specially adapted to induce moral virtue, 
which is a mean between two extremes 
(see #. 1111), is directed simply to what 
is fitting. This the interpolator has failed 
to recognize, for he brings in the Mean 
as a third aim, different from the possible 
and the fitting. He has not then per- 
ceived that the medium compass of the 
Dorian Mode is only a secondary reason 
and not the sole reason for preferring it. 
Starting from the strangely perverse no- 
tion that this was the only reason, he felt 
bound to assign some part to propriety 
and the possible, and so he goes on to 
remark that not only the possible but 
also the fitting is determined by grada- 


* * δῆλον Conring, δῆλον <ofv> ὅτι Schneider ἢ} 

! ταύτας I’ || ous ὅρους omitted by ΡῚ (1st hand), the lacuna left 
being filled in with another ink, ὅρους omitted by Γ P? || 
(1st hand, corrected by p! in the margin) 


τρεῖς after ὅρους 


34 παιδιὰν P?, παιδιάν Pl 
|| πρέπον τ * William (residuum huius 


tions of age, a mere truism as regards the 
latter point, since the interpolator has 
expressly stated that by what is fitting 
for youth he understands (κόσμος ἅμα καὶ 
παιδεία) grace (decorum) and moral cul- 
ture. But, first, a word as to possibility 
or capacity. It might have been thought 
that according to this standard boys should 
be taught to sing in the modes best adapted 
to their age from the compass of the 
melodies. Instead of this exactly the 
opposite inference is drawn, that they 
require further instruction in those modes 
which are better adapted, or only adapted, 
to older people. Secondly, from the 
point of view of what is becoming for 
boys the Lydian Mode is especially 
recommended :—just as though Aristotle 
had not himself prescribed the Dorian 
Mode from the same point of view as 
almost the only one permissible. Had 
he intended to assign to the Lydian Mode 
a special place beside or next to the 
Dorian, he would have found an oppor- 
tunity in § 8, 1342 a 30, instead of merely 
referring to the decision of professional 
musicians, who are at the same time 
philosophers, the question what modes, 
other than the Dorian, may be employed 
in the education of the young. As we 
shall see in Exc. Iv, Aristotle himself 
probably did not reckon the Lydian 
among the ethical modes at all, but 
among the πρακτικαί. The distinction 
made by the interpolator between out- 
ward decorum and inner moral culture, 
κόσμον ἔχειν καὶ παιδείαν, cannot appear 
genuinely Aristotelian to any reader of the 
Ethics, for in Aristotle’s view the man of 
moral virtue and he alone behaves with out- 
ward propriety, and the habit of behaving 
thus even counts among the moral vir- 
tues: see Mic. Eth. 1v. cc. 6—8 (12—14 
Bekker). And is not decorum just as 
fitting for adults as for children? Or has 
κόσμος a different meaning from decorum? 
A further error of the writer is apparent 
from a lacuna in the text where even the 
sense cannot be supplied. The ἢ pre- 
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served in two Mss. would seem to indi- 
cate (a) that he had discovered something 
else besides propriety and moral culture, 
which is more suitable to children than 
to adults, and had smuggled in a new 
mode to serve this purpose: or else (6) 
this ἢ marks the transition from the pos- 
sible and fitting to the Mean, τὸ μέσον, 
which, as well as τὸ δυνατὸν and τὸ mpé- 
mov, is the subject of the last sentence 
with its mutilated commencement. In 
short, though in this book Aristotle has 
often been inconsistent and obscure, has 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν ©. 7. 


fallen into apparent or perhaps actual 
contradictions, as may be seen from zotes 
(993) 1000, 1003, 1015, 1024, 1027, 1038, 
IO4T, 1042, 1043, 1045, 1059, 1062, 1067, 
1079, 1094, 1096, 1098, ITOL, 1102, 1104; 
1105, £109), yet all this goes beyond any- 
thing we can attribute to Aristotle him- 
self. Indeed it would be paying the 
writer too high « compliment to look for 
him in the ranks of Aristotle’s immediate 
pupils. He would seem to have been a 
Peripatetic of a later date. SusEM. 
(1113) 


EXCURSUS I. 
ARISTOTLE’S SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 


ὅτι μὲν οὖν χρηστέον τῇ γυμναστικῇ, Kal πῶς χρηστέον, ὁμολογούμενόν ἐστιν 
(μέχρι μὲν γὰρ ἥβης κουφότερα γυμνάσια προσοιστέον).. ὅταν δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἥβης ἔτη τρία 
πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις μαθήμασι γένωνται, τότε ἁρμόττει καὶ τοῖς πόνοις καὶ ταῖς ἀναγ- 
κοφαγίαις καταλαμβάνειν τὴν ἐχομένην ἡλικίαν. V(VIII). c. 4 δὲ 7—9, 1338 Ὁ 
39-41, 13398 4--7. 


This passage furnishes most of the scanty information we gain respecting 
the education of the citizens as a whole. Aristotle distinctly states that 
gymnastic training must come first, c. 3 ὃ 13, 1338b 5 f. 7. (1003). He 
makes the first easy course of gymnastics to extend from the seventh year, 
IV(ViI). 17. 15, to the age of puberty; gives the next three years, from 14 to 17, 
to the remaining subjects of education, and then appoints a stricter course of 
military drill lasting to the twenty-first year, to fit the youth for service in 
the army. This arrangement differs materially from that of Plato, 2. (970), 
in the longer period assigned to gymnastics as compared with the other 
subjects to be learnt. On the other hand, it has been shown in the Jztrod. 
p. 51, from a comparison of c. 3 ὃ 10, 1338a 31—34, with c. 5 § 4, 1339a 
29f., γι. (1024) that a higher scientific training was intended to follow, as in 
Plato’s scheme, after the twenty-first year, especially in the principal subjects, 
most probably in pure and applied mathematics and finally in philosophy 
(παιδεία ἐλευθέριος καὶ καλή. These are the higher sciences (ra περιττά) 
mentioned c. 2 ὃ 2, 13374 42, 71. (979), of which it is not true, as it is of 
other studies (or at any rate, most other studies, including even proficiency 
in gymnastics and music; see c. 2 § 5, 7. 982) that, while not in themselves 
derogatory to a free man, they cannot be carried beyond a certain point 
without risk of βαναυσία. 

Aristotle’s ideal state is not therefore, like Plato’s Republic, in the last 
resort a preparation for another world, for he ignores individual immortality. 
It is quite as much a school of intellectual study as of morality: it is in the 
former aspect that its highest end is attained, cp. /mérod. p. 48f. But in the 
sequel wherever the word παιδεία is employed, c. 5. ὃ 9, 1339b 12, c.6§ 7, 
1341 a 13, ὃ 9, 1341 a 18, 20, c. 7 ὃ τ ff, 1341 b 25, 29, 38, 1343 ἃ 3, 28, 32 etc., 
it almost always denotes the early training, in the narrower sense of the 
term, before the twenty-first year (even μάθησις is so used c. 6 ὃ 9, 13414 
23), and hence that development of character of which the young are sus- 
ceptible as they grow up, viz. the acquisition of moral habits, rather than 
that development of reason and the understanding which is only attainable 
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at a ripe age by instruction, experience, or personal reflection and inquiry. 
Nevertheless a certain tendency in this direction is clearly inseparable from 
the formation of character in the young, since without it even moral habits 
could not be acquired: see 7. (1045). But Aristotle distinctly regards the 
speculative enjoyment, the aesthetic contemplation of the beautiful creations 
of imitative art as one factor in that highest intellectual gratification which 
in his judgment constitutes the true end of life and the height of human 
happiness. The question arises then: Would he have prohibited the 
citizens of his ideal state from engaging in the creation of such works of 
art? That instrumental performers and solo-singers living by the practice 
of their art, indeed all professional musicians, would have been classed with 
τεχνῖται or paid professionals would be quite certain even if we had not his 
repeated assurances to this effect, c. 5 ὃ 8, ο. 6 δὲ 4—8, 15, 16. Actors he 
would doubtless have treated in the same way, especially as in Greece they 
were all trained to dance and sing on the stage in solo parts. Nor would 
he have been likely to show more consideration to the rhapsodists. Even 
for the purposes of singing and dancing in the dramatic, as in most of the 
lyric choruses, some sort of professional training was required ; while the 
leader of the chorus was certainly obliged to be a skilful solo singer. The 
prohibition to practise music in later life c. 6 ὃ 4, 1340 Ὁ 37 ff., 2. (1067) 
sounds so uncompromising that even the equally precise statement, ‘no well- 
bred gentleman ever sings or plays, unless it be over his wine or for a jest” 
(καὶ τὸ πράττειν οὐκ ἀνδρὸς μὴ μεθύοντος ἢ παίζοντος, c. 5 ὃ 8,1339b 9, 71. 1029), 
barely justifies the inference that on exceptional festive occasions this pro- 
hibition ceases to apply. Of any further concession, permitting the citizens 
to sing in the lighter lyric choruses, no trace can be found. For all these arts, 
then, only strangers, aliens, and freedmen are available in the ideal state. 
Even creative artists, who live by their art, and similarly, no doubt, writers 
of comedies, farces, and the like, cannot be conceived as occupying a different 
position. But we need not hence infer that Aristotle would have objected to 
see amongst his citizens such masters of sculpture and painting as Polygnotus 
(c. 5 ὃ 7), Pheidias and Polycletus (Mic. Eth. VI. 7. 1, 1141 ἃ τὸ ff.); or such 
tragic poets as Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Theodectes. Very pos- 
sibly he may have hoped that his educational course would prove exactly 
fitted to produce just such men in his state, men who like the rest of his 
citizens are of course in easy circumstances, obliged, and at the same time 
competent, to renounce all thought of a return for their art in money or 
money’s worth. “It is inconceivable,” remarks Bradley, Hellenica p. 2147. 
“that Aristotle, with his high view of art, should have considered his account 
of Bavavoia applicable to Phidias; but probably the following typically an- 
tique passage would not have sounded so strange to him as it does to 
modern ears: ‘If a man applies himself to servile or mechanical employments 
his industry in these things is a proof of his inattention to nobler studies’: 
καὶ οὐδεὶς εὐφυὴς νέος ἢ τὸν ἐν Πίσῃ θεασάμενος Δία γενέσθαι Φειδίας ἐπεθύμησεν ἢ 
τὴν Ἥραν τὴν ἐν ἤΑργει Πολύκλειτος, οὐδ᾽ ᾿Ανακρέων ἢ Φιλητᾶς ἢ ᾿Αρχίλοχος ἡσθεὶς 
αὐτῶν τοῖς ποιήμασιν: Plutarch, Vita Periclis c. 2, p. 153 A.” SUSEM. (1015) 
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EXCURSUS II. 
THE COMPOSITIONS OF OLYMPUS. 


τῶν ᾽Ολύμπου pedav’ ταῦτα γὰρ ὁμολογουμένως ποιεῖ τὰς ψυχὰς ἐνθουσιαστι- 
κάς, V(VIII). c. 5 § τό, 1340 ἃ οἵ, Cp. ἐκ τῶν δ᾽ ἱερῶν μελῶν ὁρῶμεν τούτους, ὅταν 
χρήσωνταν τοῖς ἐξοργιάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μέλεσι, καθισταμένους ὥσπερ ἰατρείας 
τυχόντας καὶ καθάρσεως, c. 7 ὃ 4, 1342 ἃ 8—II. 


Olympus, like Musaeus 2. (1034), is not an historical character, but 
personifies in legend the earliest development amongst the Greeks, princi- 
pally under Phrygian influence, of instrumental music for the flute: see 
Exc. Iv. 2. (1078). For apparently all the pieces ascribed to him which 
were preserved until Aristotle’s times and later were purely instrumental 
compositions for the flute (see Bergk Poet. Lyr.* p. 809 f.) or nothing but 
αὐλητικοὶ νόμοι, as they were called; cp. z. (17) to my edition of the Po/ztics. 
Some of them were older than any other pieces of music, instrumental or 
vocal, then extant (Glaucus apud Plutarch. De Musica 5, 1132 Ἐ, F)!, and 
on this account Olympus was regarded among the Greeks as the originator 
of artistic music: Plut. of.c. 29, 1141 B, Aristox. apud Plutarch. of. ¢. 11, 
1135 B: cp. Glauc. 2c. But others were of later date than Terpander, and 
even than Thaletas’, see 7. (419, 788). Musical connoisseurs in antiquity, 
such as the tragic poet Pratinas, who easily recognized the difference, made 
an attempt to distinguish an older from a younger Olympus, the latter a 
descendant of the former, and to ascribe to the younger those νόμοι of 
Olympus which exhibited a more advanced artistic development, for ex- 
ample, a νόμος πολυκέφαλος, so called from the number of its preludes. 
Others went further and invented a pupil of this younger Olympus, Crates 
by name, to whom they assigned the authorship of the πολυκέφαλος. Another 
of these airs (νόμοι), called apparios, of far older date, was admitted by all the 
critics to be the work of the earlier Olympus: see Plut. Zc. 7, 1133 Ὁ ff. 
Besides these we know of an air composed in the Phrygian Mode (see Exc. 
Iv) in honour of Athene, called ὄρθιος, the prelude to which was in different 
time from the body of the air (Dio Chrys. 1. ad init., Aristox. apud Plutarch. 
op. C. 33, 1143. B; cp. Plat. Cra¢. 417 £), another in honour of Ares (Plut. of. c. 
29, 1141 B), a dirge upon Python, the earliest composition in the Lydian Mode 
(Aristox. apud Plutarch. 15, 1136 0), also compositions in honour of Cybele 
called μητρῷοι (Plut. Z.¢. 29, 1141 B, Aristox. apud Plutarch. of. ¢. 19, 


1137 Ὁ). 


1 The reference to the oldest flute- 
players can only apply to Olympus and 
his school. There can be no doubt that, 
as Bergk and Westphal agree, αὐλητικὴν 
and αὐλητικῶν should be read in this 
passage, instead of αὐλῳδίαν and αὐλῳ- 


δικῶν. 

2 For the introduction of the paeonian 
or cretic rhythm into artistic music is 
rightly ascribed to Thaletas, and in the 
prelude to the air in honour of Athene 
ascribed to Olympus this rhythm occurs, 
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As to the strange effect of these musical compositions, Plato says much 
the same thing, that they possessed a specially overpowering and extravagantly 
exciting character, and discovered such as feel a longing desire for the gods 
and their worship. Undoubtedly such airs and, in particular, those of them 
composed in the ecstatic Phrygian Mode (see Exc. Iv. p. 628 and x. 1107), 
are the ‘sacred melodies’ from which Aristotle c. 7 ὃ 4, . (1090), demon- 
strates the purifying effect of music in its most original form, since through 
the ecstasy which these airs awaken morbid ecstasy is expelled. This 
homoeopathic purgation from excitement is present to Aristotle’s mind here, 
though all he alludes to is the arousing of the ecstasy by which it is effected. 
All the more noteworthy, then, is the inference here from this well known 
purgative (cathartic) effect of music to the possibility of a moral effect. 
However carefully they are distinguished (c. 6 § 9, 1341 a 21 f.,c. 7 § 3 ff), 
these two kinds of influence must have much in common. SUSEM. (1042) 


EXCURSUS III. 
ETHOS OR CHARACTER. 


ὁ δ᾽ ἐνθουσιασμὸς τοῦ περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἤθους πάθος ἐστίν, V(VIII). c. 5 § τό, 
1340 84 11 ἢ 


Déring Kunstlehre des Aristoteles p. 335 ff. (Philologus XXVII. p. 705 ff.) 
has proved that in this passage, as well as in c. 2 ὃ 1, 1337 a 39, 2. (977), and 
elsewhere, the expression ‘character of the soul,’ τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς (or τὸ περὶ 
τὴν ψυχὴν) ἦθος, or ‘character’ only, must be taken to mean zof the more or 
less fixed special state of a man in regard to moral virtue and vice generally, 
or to this or that virtue and vice in particular, and hence in regard to his 
relation to the emotions, but the moral nature? itself, the seat of desire and 
mental emotion, as the subject of the particular state in question: cp. 2m, 
(40, 641, 786, 935, 790). But two things make it impossible to accept this 
explanation without modification. In the first place, if we look more closely, 
2. (1022), it appears that this ‘ orectic’ soul is also that within us by which we 
feel every kind of pain or pleasure, so that the influence of music upon the 
character in this sense might equally be said to consist in the recreative 
pleasure with which music tickles the ear. In the second place, the inference 
that “because music undoubtedly calls forth the primary emotion of ecstasy, 
it must therefore affect that part of the soul which is the seat of the emotions 
as well as of the moral virtues and vices” is quite sound, but does not in the 
least prove what Aristotle is anxious here to prove, namely, that music can 


1 Plato Sympos. 215 C: Socrates is like avros. τὰ οὖν ἐκείνου ἐάν τε ἀγαθὸς addy- 
Marsyas; ὁ μέν γε δι᾽ ὀργάνων ἐκήλει rods τὴς αὐλῇ ἐάν τε φαύλη αὐλητρίς, μόνα κατέ- 
ἀνθρώπους τῇ ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος δυνάμει, καὶ χεσθαι ποιεῖ καὶ δηλοῖ τοὺς τῶν θεῶν τε 
ἔτι νυνὶ ὃς ἂν τὰ ἐκείνου αὐλῇ. ἃ γὰρ καὶ τελετῶν δεομένους διὰ τὸ θεῖα εἶναι. 
θλυμπος ηὔλει, Μαρσύου λέγω, τοῦ διδάξ- 2 χὸ ὀρεκτικόν, the “ orectic’ soul. 
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be employed in the acquisition of the aptitudes or formed states (ἕξεις) called 
moral virtues. ‘Influence upon the character’ means here nothing more 
-than the process of acquiring—or more correctly, assistance in the process 
of acquiring—those formed states, as is plain from the whole context, while 
it is also expressly laid down in the explanation that this influence makes 
us ‘attain this or that distinctive state in respect of character’! through the 
intervention of music (cp. Poet. 6 ὃ 12f., 1450a 19f.)% Thus the phrase 
‘character,’ or ‘character of the soul,’ cannot mean that part of the soul zz 
ztsedf but only (1) in so far as it already possesses those excellences or their 
opposites in the form of natural aptitudes, or favourable dispositions towards 
this or that virtue, or emotion, or their opposites,—qvorkai ἕξεις, φυσικαὶ 
ἀρεταὶ (kat κακίαι) as Aristotle calls them, V.Z. vi. 13. 1 ἢ.) 1144 a I-14 (cp. 
above Pol. Iv[VII]. 13. 11, 2. 888), and (2) in so far as it already is gradually 
acquiring this or that moral virtue or its opposite, as they are concerned 
not simply with actions, πράξεις, but with emotional excitements or feelings 
(πάθη, N.E. τι. 6. το, 1106b 16 ff.). From this it is apparent that the growth 
of moral ‘habit’ may be fostered by excitement of the feelings, and hence 
that the real inference to draw is this: “because music can undoubtedly call 
forth feelings, at least in the case of ecstasy, it must probably, if not neces- 
sarily, be capable of being employed to foster moral habits.” Thus, according 
to Aristotle, emotion as a passive excitement belongs to the irrational soul 
just so far as the soul is capable of receiving, and does receive, a character, 
and can itself be called ‘character’ precisely as a man of bad, or strong, or 
brave, or just, or temperate character is said to be himself such a character. 
Even love and hatred are but emotions, and yet, as Aristotle immediately 
says, Cp. 727. (1022, 1044), all moral action is based upon love of good and 
hatred of evil. Take such a passage as Doring quotes from Fhe? II. 9. 1, 
1386 Ὁ 12 ff., ὃ 5, Ὁ 33 ff, to the effect that certain emotions belong only 
to a good, and others only to a bad character’: the simple consideration 
that courage is an emotion of the brave man and fear of the coward 
shows most plainly that Déring’s explanation requires to be modified. It is 
only in this way that we can understand why Aristotle c. 5 ὃ 18, cp. 7. 
(1047), ranks the emotions, e.g. anger, among peculiarities of character 
(ἠθικά) side by side with the moral virtues, e.g. meekness, courage, temper- 
ance, and even proceeds to call these peculiarities of character δὲ 20—22, 
cp. 2. (1048) themselves characters (ἤθη), whilst in other places, such as c. 7 
§§ 311, Poet. 1. 6, 1447 a 27 f., cp. 2. (1084), he holds fast by the differ- 
ence so commonly recognized among the Greeks between emotion (πάθος), 


1 ποιοί τινες τὰ ἤθη γινόμεθα, 13404 7. 

3 εἰσὶ δὲ κατὰ μὲν τὰ ἤθη ποιοί τινες, 
κατὰ δὲ τὰς πράξεις εὐδαίμονες ἢ τούὐναν- 
rlov' οὔκουν ὅπως τὰ ἤθη μιμήσωνται πράτ- 
τουσιν, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἤθη συμπαραλαμβάνουσι 
διὰ τὰς πράξεις. 

3 καὶ ἄμφω τὰ πάθη (sc. ἐλεεῖν καὶ νε- 
μεσᾶν) ἤθους χρηστοῦ. [Doring argues 
thus: πάθη are in this and other pas- 
sages ascribed to ἦθος, but Mic. Eth. τι. 


5.1, 1105 b 20, πάθη are said to be ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ, while from Rhet. 1. 12. 1, 1388 b 
30, we gather that ἦθος (like ψυχή) in- 
cludes more under it than πάθη only. 
Hence he considers himself justified in 
equating ἦθος with ψυχὴ ὀρεκτική, and 
would explain Po/. ν(ν 111). 5. 16, 1340 
a 6, as a case where the more special 
term ἦθος is combined with the more 
general term yux7.] 
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οἴῃ the sense of a passing burst of feeling, and character (60s) in the sense 
of a permanent moral state, which is the fixed and standing temperament 
of each man, composed of the various moral virtues and vices specially be-. 
longing to that particular individual. Déring p. 156 f. from his own line of 
thought finds this strange and cannot refrain from attempting to whittle 
away the meaning by forced ingenuity. Even at the end of ὃ 21, cp. x. 
(1052), an artist ‘full of character’ (ἠθικός) does not mean a sculptor or 
painter who depicts emotions, but one who depicts characters in this nar- 
rower sense, who indeed, to speak still more accurately, represents noble 
characters, no matter whether in a state of emotion or free from emotion. 
Even the separate moral virtues are called ‘characters’ Mic. Eh. VI. 13. 1, 
1144 Ὁ 4, or as we should say ‘qualities of character.’ The expression τοῦ 
περὶ THY ψυχὴν ἤθους πάθος ‘an emotion of the character of the soul’=6 πάσχει 
τὸ περὶ THY ψυχὴν ἦθος, suggests the radical meaning of πάθος ‘suffering.’ 
SUSEM. (1043) 


EXCURSUS IV. 


ANCIENT GREEK Music: MODES, RHYTHMS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SCALES: 
NOTES 1054, 1056, 1078, 1099. 


MODEs. 


ἐν δὲ τοῖς μέλεσιν αὐτοῖς ἔστι μιμήματα τῶν ἠθῶν (καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ φανερόν" εὐθὺς 
γὰρ ὑ τῶν ἁρμονιῶν διέστηκε φύσις, ὥστε ἀκούοντας ἄλλως διατίθεσθαι καὶ μὴ τὸν 
αὐτὸν ἔχειν τρόπον πρὸς ἑκάστην αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς μὲν ἐνίας ὀδυρτικωτέρως καὶ 
συνεστηκότως μᾶλλον, οἷον πρὸς τὴν μιξολυδιστὶ καλουμένην, πρὸς δὲ τὰς μαλακω- 
τέρως τὴν διάνοιαν, οἷον πρὸς τὰς ἀνειμένας, μέσως δὲ καὶ καθεστηκότως μάλιστα 


πρὸς ἑτέραν, οἷον δοκεῖ ποιεῖν ἡ δωριστὶ μόνη τῶν ἁρμονιῶν, ἐνθουσιαστικοὺς δ᾽ ἡ 


φρυγιστί...... ) ς. 5 §$ 21, 22, 1340 ἃ 38---Ὁ 5. ᾿ 


“‘ Melodies, on the other hand, give us substantive 2γεζέαζίογις of character. 
This is manifest. The temper of the several musical modes is so essentially 
distinct that the hearers are affected with a corresponding variety of mood. 
Some, such as the semi-Lydian, tend to wrap the spirit in grief and gloom; 
others, the luxurious relaxed modes, touch it to a softer ease; the Dorian 
seems alone in producing a sober and sedate frame of mind; the Phrygian 
kindles enthusiasm.”? 

We feel a similar difference in the impression made upon us by the 
major and minor keys, the only two species of keys we possess, which 
differ from each other in having a major and minor third respectively. In 
the scale without signature we take as key-notes only A (la) and C (ut)’, and 


[1 This version is largely indebted to Prof. Jebb: see 7ranslations p. 121.) 
[? Do is often used instead of μζ.} 
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so obtain A minor and C major scales. But the Greeks must have taken 
every other note of the octave in turn for key-note; so that they obtained 
seven Modes, i.e. ‘Harmonies’ (ἁρμονίαι), or ‘Species of Octaves’ (εἴδη τῶν 
tod διὰ waodv)', as they were called by the school of Aristoxenus and by 
Ptolemy :— 


(1) BC D EF Ga 53, Mixolydian; 
(2) C D EF Ga be, Lydian; 

(3) DEF Ga bcd , Phrygian; 
(4) EF Gabc de , Dorian; 

(3) F Ga bed ef , Hypolydian; 
(6) Gabcd ef g_ , Ionian; 

(7) A BC D EF G a, Aeolian. 


The Aeolian Mode was by later writers on the theory of music called 
Hypodorian (Heracleid. apud Ath. xIv. 624 E), and what they called Hypo- 
phrygian was to all appearance the same as Ionian. In this way there only 
remain three distinct names of Modes, Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, and the 
Modes similarly designated Hypodorian, Hypolydian, Hypophrygian stand 
in exactly the same relation to the former three; the Hypodorian and the 
Dorian, the Hypolydian and the Lydian, the Hypophrygian and the Phrygian 
Modes are respectively the same, only with this difference that in each case 
a melody in the first named mode ends on the key-note (tonic) whilst in the 
last named it ends on the fifth (dominant). The first way of ending is usual 
with us, the latter an unusual exception, but among the Greeks on the 
contrary the latter was the normal ending, the former being considered 
subsidiary as is shown by the “hypo-,” and it is therefore clear that the 
Lydian Mode, though it closely resembles our Major, yet by no means 
coincides with it. Lastly, the Mixolydian Mode according to Westphal? and 
Gevaert® was a Phrygian or Ionian ending on the third, and corresponding 
to it there was also a ‘high-strung’ Lydian, a second mode in A besides 
the Aeolian. We are not told whether the Dorian or Aeolian Mode was 
also modified in this way, which would have given rise to a second mode in 
C; Westphal thinks it possible that a Boeotian Mode mentioned in the 
scholia on Aristoph. Zy. 985 may be the one in question. Compositions of 
this kind must at any rate have been produced very seldom. The terms 
high-strung (σύντονοι) and low-pitched (ἀνειμέναι) are only applied to the 
Lydian and Ionian, and if this is all correct, neither Hypolydian nor Mixo- 
lydian can have been the original designations for the modes of those names, 


1 Also called τόνοι, but improperly so, 
because that is the word used for trans- 
position-scales. [The word sfecies itself 
is used in Dict. of Antiquities, Art. 
‘Music,’ for ἁρμονία or εἶδος τῶν τοῦ 
διὰ πασῶν : for τόνος the writer uses 
‘key.’ As to ‘key-note’ see 72. p. 637 f.] 

2” Where the interval is a full tone, the 
letters have been placed further apart; 


Η. 


for an interval of a semitone they are 
closer together. 

3 ut, ré, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 

4 Gr. Metrik first edition Il. 1. p. 342 ff, 
second edition 1. p. 266 ff., Gesch. der 
alten und mittelalterlichen Musik (Breslau 
1865) p. 21 ff., 167 ff. 

5 Histoire et théorie de la musique de 
Pantiquité (Gent 1875) I. p. 146. 
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but the first must have been called low-pitched Lydian, the second high- 
pitched Ionian, and as contrasted with the latter that which is known as the 
Ionic Mode would be low-pitched Ionian, although according to the analogy 
of the Lydian the names high Phrygian and low Phrygian would be ex- 
pected to be applied to these two modes. The number of modes will thus 
be raised from seven to eight at least, and a further one must be added, 
a third mode in A, the Locrian (Pseudo-Eucl. Harm. p. 18, Bacch. p. 19, 
Gaudent. p. 20 Meib.), which was invented by Xenocritus of Locri (Callim. 
in Schol. Pind. OZ. XI. 117) about the time of Thaletas (see 7. 419), com- 
monly employed in the time of Simonides and Pindar, but afterwards fell out 
of use (Heracleid. in Ath. XIV. 625 ΕΒ). As Gaudentius expressly states that 
the seventh species of octave admitted of a twofold division, according as 
either the fifth (as is the case with the Aeolian or Hypodorian Mode) or the 
fourth is to be taken for the closing note, no doubt this second case repre- 
sents the Locrian Mode. To the question, why the Mixolydian received 
that name, though it is a species of the Phrygian, Gevaert replies p. 188 ff., 
that, as the ancients observed (Plut. De Mus. 16, 1136 E), it was the 
counterpart of the low-pitched Lydian, since the sequence of intervals in the 
one is exactly contrary to that in the other, the Mixolydian scale having a 
sequence of a half tone, two whole tones, a half tone and three whole tones 
descending, the Hypolydian the same sequence in ascending : 


BCD EF G_ A _ b, Mixolydian (ascending) 
b A ἃ FE D _ CB, Mixolydian (descending) 
F G a be ἃ ef, Hypolydian (ascending), 


and moreover, because in these two modes alone only a single division into 
the fourth and fifth is possible in the ascending scale, viz., in the Mixolydian 
into the fourth and fifth, in the Hypolydian reversely into the fifth and 
fourth, because in the former the first fifth, ascending B to F, is diminished, 
and in the latter the first fourth, F to Ὁ, is augmented : 


Fourth Fifth 
p 
BC D EF G A b, Mixolydian; 


(Dee νοοῖ 
diminished Fifth 
Fifth Fourth 


τ ea aaa | 
F Ga be ἃ ef, Hypolydian; 
Lees 


augmented Fourth 


To this must be added the fact that the Mixolydian Mode ends the melody 
with the third, in common (not indeed with the low-pitched Lydian, but) with 
the ‘highly strung’ Lydian, and this, says Gevaert, appears to have been the 
really decisive analogy in the eyes of the ancients, for Plato (Rep. 111. 398 E) 
says both these keys convey an impression of wailing and lamentation. 
Lastly in regard to the terms σύντονοι ‘highly strung’ and ἀνειμέναι ‘relaxed,’ 
which in strictness can only mean raised and lowered in pitch (since the 
tightening of the string produces a higher note), Gevaert (p. 175) proposes to 
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explain them by saying that the high-pitched Lydian and the high-pitched 
Ionian or Mixolydian melodies seem to have principally employed the 
higher part of their compass and to have gone in this direction beyond their 
proper octave. In the case of the low-pitched modes, the Hypolydian and 
Ionian, the opposite would have to be proved, and Gevaert might have 
supported his theory by the statement made in c. 7 § 13 f, though not by 
Aristotle (see . 1113), that men advanced in life could not manage the high- 
strung keys, but found the low-pitched ones naturally more suitable to them. 
But putting aside the Locrian Mode and the points in this explanation most 
liable to be disputed, viz.—whether the Hypolydian and low-pitched Lydian 
Modes, the Hypophrygian or Ionian and the low-pitched Ionian1, the Mixo- 
lydian and the high-pitched Ionian are in each case one and the same, and 
whether the last together with the high-pitched Lydian Mode really differed 


1 That this cannot have been the case 
will be seen below. Still less can I agree 
in the views of another expert who has 
investigated this subject, C. v. Jan Die 
Tonarten bet Platon im dritten Buch der 
Republik, Jahrb. fiir Philol. xcv. 1867, 
p- 815 sqq. According to him the high- 
strung and low-pitched Lydian are con- 
sidered to be the two subdivisions of the 
Lydian as distinguished from the Hypo- 
lydian, just as the high-strung and low- 
pitched Ionian are subdivisions of the 
Tonian. Jan thinks that to obtain an 
Aeolian octave from the fundamental 
Dorian octave, ef g a be de, all that was 
mecessary was to tune the second string 
(παρυπάτη) half a tone higher (fff); to 
obtain a Phrygian it would be necessary 
also to tune the sixth half a tone higher 
(cit); for a Lydian you might either raise 
four strings (ff, gt, ct, df) or lower 
three (εἴ, αὖ, b?); and for an Ionian 


there was a similar choice between raising 
three (ff, gif, cif) or lowering four strings 


(ε, aD, bP, aD). A double method was 
similarly possible for obtaining a Mixo- 
lydian scale, either by raising six notes 


(e#, fH, gt, aff, cif, dit) or lowering Ὁ 


(παράμεσος) to vd, but only the first was 
called Mixolydian, and it cannot be de- 
cided how this came about. The Hypo- 
lydian, he thinks, could be derived in 
both ways, but had originally no special 
name, because it was not readily capable 
of practical employment owing to the 
augmented fourth f b. (In this assertion 
Jan has omitted to consider the fact that 
this mode occurs frequently in the eccle- 
siastical music of the middle ages, also in 
a Swedish national air still current at the 
present day, indeed Beethoven has com- 
posed a Canzonetta in this mode; see 
Gevaert, pp. 137 f., 172, 175.) 


Mixolydian Et Ft Gt At B Ct Dt πῇ 
[Low Hypolydian E Fg Gg At B cE bg ΕἸ 
High-pitched Lydian E Fg Gg A BC Dg E 
High-pitched Ionian E Fg Gg A BC E 
Phrygian E FgG A B Cf E 
Aeolian E FEG A BC D E 
Dorian E F G A BC D E 
[High Mixolydian ,E F G A Bp ς D E 
[High Hypolydian EP F G AD ΒΡ Cc D ED j 
Low-pitched LydianFD oF 5 AD Bp Cc D EP 
Low-pitched Ionian E ΕΟ aD pc pp ED. 


The reason why I have not been con- 
vinced by this explanation, which has 
been carefully thought out, may be 
gathered from my exposition generally 
and the more detailed account of Gevaert, 
the main outlines of which I have repro- 


duced, with the necessary reservations 
where I could not concur. Still in view 
of the difficulty of the subject I did not 
wish to withhold Jan’s opinion from the 
reader. [See further Jan’s article ‘Musik’ 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdiler 11. 974—983.] 
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from the rest by ending on the third}, this much is certain that there are only 
three main distinctive names, applied in the nomenclature of the Greek 
Modes, Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian, and that we must consequently 
assume only three fundamental Modes corresponding to them, the difference 
between them and the Hypodorian, Hypophrygian, and Hypolydian re- 
spectively being no doubt that discovered by Westphal and stated above. 
With this explanation best agrees the fact that originally Hypodorian was 
called ‘Aeolian’ and Hypophrygian ‘Ionian.’ For we must credit Plato’s 
statement (Zach. 188 D), that the Dorian Mode was the only original and 
national one, if we include under this name the Aeolian Mode, which Plato 
Repub. \.c. omits to enumerate among the modes, because no doubt he re- 
gards it as forming one and the same mode with the Dorian. It is very 
characteristic that, on this supposition, the original key of the Greeks was 
a sort of Minor differing from our Minor in not having the sixth and 
seventh sharpened in the ascending scale : 


ABCD EF ἃ _ a=Aeolian; 
A BCDE Ft Gta=our A minor; 


whilst in the descending scale the modern Minor agrees entirely with the 
Aeolian. This is in accordance with the description given by the ancients 
of the simple, calm, and manly character (ἢθος) of the Dorian Mode which, 
ending as it does on the fifth, would be least suitable for modern polyphonous 
music though it really furnishes the clearest and most distinctive harmonic 
relations, whilst the Aeolian as a Minor and the Lydian as a Major 
approach most closely to the spirit of modern music. This is also shown 
in the attempts of the ancients to describe the different impressions con- 
veyed by the Aeolian and the Dorian. The Locrian too was of course a 
Minor. In addition to the original Dorian and Aeolian Modes of the Greeks 
two new ones were introduced from Asia Minor, the Phrygian or Ionian and 
the Lydian, in company with the wind instruments which had their origin 
there (see #7. 1042, 1078)%. It can be easily understood that the Phrygian 
was also called the Ionian after the Ionians of Asia Minor who first adopted 
it, and that then the two names were used to distinguish the principal Mode 
and the subordinate Mode. These two new ἁρμονίαι, the Phrygian and 
Lydian, were of the nature of our Major Keys, the latter an augmented 
Major, so to speak, the former an undeveloped Major: the latter had a flat 
too few or a sharp too many, the former exactly the opposite; the Lydian 
had an augmented or tritone fourth, the Phrygian a diminished seventh : 


F Ga bed ef = Hypolydian ; 
F Gab?) cdef =F Major; 
Ga bedef g=Tonian (Hypophrygian) ; 
Ga bede  Ξξαᾳ Major. 
1 [See note on p. 637 f.] chord ef ga. See Helmholtz Lehre der 
2 We hear even of a Phrygian tetra-  Zonempfindungen Ὁ. 405 [Eng. tr. by 


chord, d ef g, and a Lydian tetrachord, A. J. Ellis]. 
c ἃ ef, side by side with the Dorian tetra- 
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DORIAN GROUP (minor no Seed 
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Modern A minor. 
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PHRYGIAN GROUP (major with diminished seventh). 
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LyDIAN GROUP (major with tritone fourth). 
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There is a great contrast between the impressions which these groups 
convey. Moreover the Lydian melodies conform to the natural or authentic 
order, in which the final note is the lowest, the Phrygian to the so-called 
oblique or Z/aga/ order, in which the melody rises about as high above its 
final note as it descends below it, so that the final note is about in the middle 
of its compass. This explains the ecstatic and rapturous feeling (for which 
πάθος is a more correct expression than 760s) which the Phrygian melodies 
inspired in the ancients. Our ‘major mode’ is a development out of these 
two ancient modes as the proper mean between them. The Mixolydian 
Mode was first invented by Sappho, about 600B,C. (Aristox. in Plut. De 
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Musica 16, 1136C sq.) and was theoretically developed much later by 
Pythocleides of Ceos, a musician living at Athens (Aristox. zdzd.), or ac- 
cording to another more detailed account (Lysis zd/d.) by another musician 
of somewhat later date Lamproclus of Athens, who like Pindar was a pupil 
of Agathocles (Schol. Plat. Adczb. τ. 118C). The invention of the low- 
pitched Lydian was ascribed to the Athenian Damon, a contemporary of 
Pericles and Socrates, see . (1055) (Plut. zééd. 1136). Aristotle designates 
the low-pitched modes as relaxed and effeminate, similarly Plato Ref. 1. ς. 
speaks of them as effeminate and intoxicating, which no doubt is rightly 
explained c. 7 ὃ 11 (see 7. 1113) to refer, not to the exciting, but to the 
soothing and weakening effects of intoxication. Inc. 7 ὃ 4 Aristotle men- 
tions with approval a division of all the musical Modes into ἠθικαί, ethical, 
πρακτικαί (Modes of action=scenic?) and ἐνθουσιαστικαί, ecstatic; and allows 
the young for educational purposes to be instructed in those only of the 
first class. Here Gevaert has made a great mistake in assigning all those 
which end on the dominant, i.e. Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, to the first class 
‘ethical’; all those which end on the tonic, 1.6, Hypodorian (Aeolian), 
Hypolydian (low-pitched Lydian) and Hypophrygian (Ionian or low-pitched 
Ionian), to the second class (πρακτικαί) ; and all those ending on the third, 1.6. 
the two mournful and high-pitched modes, Mixolydian (highly strung Ionian) 
and highly strung Lydian, to the third class ‘ecstatic.’ He is only right as 
regards the third class. But if the Boeotian was a Dorian Mode ending on 
a third, they might belong to the same class, and the same would hold good 
of the Locrian. Gevaert has been misled by the fact that Plato assigns a 
prominent place to the Phrygian only along with the Dorian, and yet 
according to his description of the Phrygian (ef. 399 Α ff.) as impetuous and 
warlike, it ought to be reckoned among the second clas¢. But Gevaert 
strangely forgets that Aristotle c. 7 ὃ 9 f. (see . 1107) strongly disputes 
Plato’s assertion, and designates the Phrygian Mode as ecstatic above all 
others, putting it at the head of the third class. There would then be joined 
to it the two other ‘high-strung’ modes of a mournful character, inasmuch 
as all painful emotions imply something ecstatic, something carrying men out 
of themselves (cp. 27. 1047, 1072, 1084, 1089, 1095, 1096, 1101). In Problems 
XIX. 48 no doubt the Hypophrygian has the same adjective πρακτικός applied 
to it which is used of the second class of Modes here, but not so the 
Hypodorian; on the contrary it is called majestic and calm (ἦθος ἔχει 
μεγαλοπρεπὲς καὶ στάσιμον). It is simply an afterthought to class both to- 
gether as πρακτικά, but even then only in opposition to the Phrygian Mode 
which is there also said to be ecstatic and full of Bacchic frenzy as the 
expression of passive emotions. The Hypodorian or Aeolian Mode must 
undoubtedly be assigned to the first class, although it forms a sort of 
transition to the second, and the Hypophrygian ought certainly to be put 


1 ἡ [ὑπο]φρυγιστί (ἐνθουσιαστικὴ yap kat ἡ μιξολυδιστί (from Gaza) before κατὰ μὲν 
βακχική). κατὰ μὲν οὖν ταύτην πάσχομέν οὖν, as recommended by Gevaert, appears 
τι. «κατὰ δὲ τὴν ὑποδωριστὶ καὶ ὑποφρυγιστὲ to me quite ἃ mistake. Cp. p. 607. 
πράττομεν. The insertion of μάλιστα δὲ 
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with the second, were it not for the statement both of Aristotle and Plato 
that the low-pitched keys are relaxed, effeminate and drowsy. There are 
only two possible solutions of this difficulty: either the author of this problem 
had a different idea of the character of the Hypophrygian from that of 
Plato and Aristotle, or else the Hypophrygian and low-pitched Ionian are 
not the same Mode. It is quite evident that drowsy and effeminate modes 
cannot be classed with those which inspire a bacchic frenzy. They can only 
come among those representative of character, ἠθικαί, not in the position of 
the highest of those modes such as the Dorian and Aeolian, but as con- 
stituting a transition to the ecstatic. In this way the Lydian only would 
remain in the second class, but c. 7 § 15 it is curiously distinguished from 
all other modes, and would appear from the description given to belong 
to the first class. Still this passage, which cannot have proceeded from 
Aristotle’s pen, is so strange in other respects that it need not be taken into 
account, see w. (1113). Much more weight attaches to the circumstance 
that Aristotle evidently (see 2. 1088, 1096) assumes more than one mode 
of the second class, and this compels us to decide that the Hypophrygian 
or Ionian must really be a different mode from the low-pitched Ionian, and 
consequently that the low-pitched Lydian is unlikely to have been the same 
as the Hypolydian, so that this point remains quite obscure}, Of course 
the Lydian Mode was also employed for mournful instrumental pieces 
upon the flute (see 7. 1042), and in Tragedy was frequently adopted in the 
xoppoi, dialogues of lamentation between the leader of the chorus and 
actors (Cratin. in Ath. x1v. 638 f.); for the latter purpose however the Dorian 
Mode was used in older times (Plut. De Musica 17, 1136 F), and it is very 
characteristic that Pindar in his odes appears to have employed only the 
Lydian Mode besides the Dorian and Aeolian. It is very interesting to 
notice the fact shown by VI(IV). 3. 4 (cp. #. 1159) that even among the 
ancients some theoretical musicians rightly perceived that the three funda- 
mental modes might be reduced to two, which we call Major and Minor. 
For those who, as is stated in that passage, only recognized the Dorian and 
Phrygian as fundamental ἁρμονίαι, like the moderns, put all other differences 
into the background, and rested the main distinction entirely upon the 
minor or major third. In this way they might just as well have put 
Lydian for Phrygian, or better might have combined the words into Lydo- 
Phrygian. It is well known that the Greek modes passed to the Romans, 
and to the ecclesiastical and secular music of all European nations until 
after the Reformation: they are still well represented in the older protestant 
hymn tunes and survive in Celtic, Swedish, Slavonic, and Flemish national 
airs. Even in the older periods of modern music we continue to find an 
excess of the Minor over the Major, followed later on by a balance between 
them. SUSEM. (1054) 


1 The explanations given by Susemihl considerable modification in accordance 
Jahrb. f. Phil. xcv. 1867, p. 231 require with the foregoing. 
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MusicaL RHYTHMS. 


τὸν ἀυτὸν δὲ τρόπον ἔχει τὰ περὶ τοὺς ῥυθμούς, of μὲν γὰρ ἔχουσιν ἦθος στασι- 
μώτερον of δὲ κινητικόν, καὶ τούτων οἱ μὲν φορτικωτέρας ἔχουσι τὰς κινήσεις οἵ δὲ 
ἐλευθεριωτέρας. V(VIII) c. 5 ὃ 23, 1340 Ὁ 7—I0. 


The Greeks had three kinds of time or metre: (1) even or dactylic time, 
in which the two parts of the metre are of even length, (2) double or iambic 
time, in which the prominent beat, arsis, is twice as long as the secondary, 
thesis, and (3) one-and-a-half or paeonian time, in which the arsis as com- 
pared with the thesis is in the proportion of 14: 1. The dactylic time, 
corresponding to our common time, conveys a quiet settled feeling; the 
iambic corresponding to our triple time, and still more the paeonian, a time 
of five beats which seldom occurs in our modern music, give an impression 
of unrest. The Ionic measure ~~--, --~~ was considered specially 
wanting in nobility, loose and effeminate (Arist. Quint. p. 37 Meib., Demetr. 
De eloc. ὃ 189, Metr. Ambros. p. 9 Keil, p. 262 Nauck, Mar. Vict. II. 8. 7, 
p. 122 Gaisf. p. 90, 19 sq. Keil, Schol. A Heph. p. 190 Westph., Dionys. 
Halic. De Demosth. vi admirabili p. 1093). The Ionic monopody, dipody, 
and tripody correspond to our ἢ, 8, ? time. Cp. Westphal Medrik 2 ed. 1. 
Ῥ. 534 ff. SUSEM. (1056) See now the third edition of Westphal’s work, 
Griechische Rhythmik (1885), p. 99 ff. esp. p. 156, Avistoxenus 1. p. 35 ff. 
An example of (3) is the Delphian hymn to Apollo in § time. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: HARPS, ETC. 


τ᾿ 


οἷον πηκτίδες καὶ βάρβιτον καὶ τὰ πρὸς ἡδονὴν συντείνοντα τοῖς ἀκούουσι τῶν 
χρωμένων, ἑπτάγωνα καὶ τρίγωνα καὶ σαμβῦκαι. V(VIII). c. 6 ὃ 13;13418 40—bI. 


None of these stringed instruments were of Greek origin, and Aristoxenus 
(in Athen. Iv. 182 F) speaks of the φοίνικες, πηκτίδες, payddides, σαμβῦκαι, 
τρίγωνα, κλεψίαμβοι, σκινδαψοί, and ἐννεάχορδαι as uncommon (ἔκφυλα). The 
πηκτὶς was a Lydian harp (Hdt. I. 17, Pind. ...γ, 102 in Athen. XIV. 635 D, 
Soph. Fr. 375, zb¢d. 635 C and Iv. 183, Telestes Fr. 5, bid. XIV. 625 F) of 
high register (Telest. /.¢, cp. Pind. Zc.) The first notice of it occurs in 
Sappho #7. 122; then it is mentioned by Anacreon F” 17, 22, by Plato 
Repub. Il. 399 C as being many-stringed, but apparently by Sopater, the 
composer of parodies, in Ath. Iv. 183 B as a two-stringed instrument. Like 
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the magadis, it was played with the fingers without a plectrum (Aristox. in 
Athen. XIv. 635 Β. Menaechmus asserts in Ath. 635 B, E that Sappho was 
the first to use! the instrument, stating that he follows Aristoxenus in re- 
garding it as the same as the magadis, whilst others rightly make a dis- 
tinction between the payadis and the πηκτὶς (Ath. 636 4 ff.). In all proba- 
bility the explanation of this inconsistency must be sought with Jan in the 
fact that the μάγαδις seems to have been a modification of the πηκτίς. At 
any rate the μάγαδις also is termed Lydian by Didymus in Ath. 634F and 
perhaps before him by Anacreon (ibid. #7. 18), and the latter calls the 
πηκτίς (Fr. 17) and the μάγαδις (Fr. 18 in Ath. 634 C, 635 C) his instrument, 
assigning to it twenty strings, a round number, as Posidonius thinks (22. 
634 C, Ὁ), instead of twenty-one. But from the account of Aristoxenus 
(zbéd, 635 B), who quotes Pindar /.c. in his favour, it appears that one-half of 
the strings gave the same notes as the other half, but in a higher octave, 
and that the instrument was used in accompanying antiphonal singing of 
men and boys, requiring therefore that it should be played with both hands, 
the one striking the higher, the other the deeper notes. When Telestes 
(Fr. 4 in Ath. 637 A) apparently describes the μάγαδις as five-stringed, we 
must probably assume with Jan that he really means five tetrachords, that 
is to say twenty strings, and in the same way in the case of Sopater ὦ. ἃ 
we must suppose that the πηκτὶς had, not two strings, but two separate 
tetrachords, and therefore eight strings or a full octave. Phillis however 
(014. 636 F) says the πηκτὶς and μάγαδις (which he distinguishes from one 
another), the σαμβύκη, ἰαμβύκη, τρίγωνον and κλεψίαμβος, had all of them nine 
strings. According to Euphorion (in Ath. Iv. 182 F, XIV. 435 A) the payadis 
—or rather the σαμβύκη, a modification of it (see below),—was most fre- 
quently used in Mitylene; and on the assumption of its development from 
the πηκτὶς this fact entirely coincides with the mention of the latter and its 
employment by Sappho, the poetess of Lesbos, Yet the Spartan poet and 
composer Alcman, himself a Lydian by birth, had at a somewhat earlier 
date sung of putting aside the μάγαδις (Fr. 91 in Ath. 636F) and must no 
doubt have used the instrument. 

Similarly the βάρβιτον (neuter), also βάρβιτος (masc. or fem.), was of 
foreign or rather Lydian origin. For Strabo X. 471 says that all the names 
σαμβύκη, BapBeros, πηκτίς, are foreign, and Pindar ὦ, c. designates the βάρβιτον 
as an adaptation of the Lydian πηκτίς. Like this, it was a leading instru- 
ment in Lesbos much used by the lyric poets there. Pindar /.c. ascribes its 
invention, or more correctly its introduction, to Terpander. Horace (Carm. 1. 
I. 34) calls it ‘Lesbian’ and assigns its use to Alcaeus (Cavm. 1. 34. 5 ff.). 
Sappho also mentions it and must have used it in her songs ; so too after- 
wards the Ionian Anacreon, a follower of Alcaeus and Sappho (Euphorion 
in Athen. 182 F=Sapph. “7. 154, Anacr. 277. 143). Critias calls the βάρβιτον 
Sappho’s favourite instrument (in Ath. XIII. 600C); Neanthes (F7. 5 in 


1 So also Suidas s.v. Zargd, where the mention of the plectrum in the received 
text is due to corruption. 
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Athen. 175 C) erroneously ascribes its invention to Anacreon!. Jan (p. 15 f.) 
is then no doubt right in recognizing the instrument, with which Alcaeus 
and Sappho are represented, as the Barbiton : 





The only particular difference between this instrument and the Avpa 
consists in the greater length of the strings and of its entire structure. 
This is in agreement with the fact that it was an octave lower than the 
πηκτίς, aS appears from Pindar /.c. Thus it continued down to about the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (&. A. VII. 72) to be comparatively the 
commonest stringed instrument in Greece after the κιθάρα and λύρα, as may 
be gathered from the mention of them together Athen. 182 E and Pollux Iv. 
8. 59, from the fact that Aristoxenus (see p. 632) does not place it among the 
uncommon instruments, and also from the numerous representations of it. 
It would seem to have been played by means of the plectrum, if we are to 
rely upon No. 59 of the so-called Anacreontea. Anaxilas apud Ath. 183 B 
mentions only three strings, Plutarch De Monarch. 4. 827 A, and Theocritus 
XVI. 45, speak of many strings, and Teuffel correctly observes (Pauly’s 
Realencycl. IV. p. 1289 2.) that the number of strings may have varied very 
much, since we find on vases figures of βάρβιτοι with three, four, and six 
strings. The contrast which Aristotle here makes between βάρβιτοι and 
πηκτίδες on the one hand, and the other instruments mentioned by him on 
the other, shows that the latter were less in fashion than the βάρβιτος and 
even than the πηκτὶς and μάγαδις. In vase paintings there often occurs the 
annexed triangular instrument, which represents no doubt either a triangle 
or a σαμβύκη i— 


1 Cp. Pseudo-Simonides 77. 184, Anacreontea 2, 14, 23, 40, 41, 50. 
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The τρίγωνον or triangle is called by Juba (#” 73 in Ath. 175 D) an 
invention of the Syrians, that is probably of the Assyrians!; by Ptolemy 
flarm., 111. 7, p. 248 an invention of the Egyptians. Sophocles Zc. gives 
it the epithet Phrygian, and according to another tragic poet, Diogenes (in 
Ath. 636 A, see Nauck 7γαρ. Gr. Fragm. p. 602 sq. ed. 2), it was common 
among the Lydians, and in Suidas (s.v. Σίβυλλα) its origin was traced to the 
Sibyl. It was triangular in form, as its name implies, and had a number of 
strings of unequal length, the shorter ones at the elbow, the longer at the 
base (Aelian apud Porphyr. on Ptolem. p. 216 sq.), and it was therefore of 
some considerable size (Diog. /.c., Arist. Prodd, XIX. 23). The σαμβύκη was 
likewise triangular (Athen. 634 A, Suidas s.v. Ἴβυκος) and, the strings being 
short, had a very high register (Aristid. Quintil. p. ror, Athen. 633 F). 
Euphorion represents the instrument as being an adaptation of the payadis 
(in Ath. 635 A); the same writer (in Ath. 633 F on the authority of a work of 
Pythagoras upon the Red Sea) states that it had four strings among the 
Parthians and Troglodytes, whilst among the Greeks it was many-stringed, 
according to Plato Zc. The statement of Skamon in Athen. 637 Β that it was 
invented by Sambyx and first used by the Sibyl does not help us. Neanthes 
Zc. says either of the τρίγωνον or more probably (agreeing with Suidas /.c. and 
Schol. in Aristoph. 7hesm. 168) of the capBven—which instrument is meant, 
is not clear—that it was invented by Ibykus, who probably was in fact 
the first to introduce it into Greek music; but Juba (/.c) attributed the 
(?) λυροφοίνιξ σαμβύκη 3, as well as the triangle, to the Syrians. Practically all 
the ancients, agreeing with Aristotle, were of opinion that the τρίγωνον, and 
more especially the σαμβύκη 5, were only suitable for loose songs and melodies 
and persons of light character, and this would be in accord with the first 
adoption of the σαμβύκη by Ibykus. Compare the comic verses in Athen. 638 £4 
and the phrases “ballet girl and player on the triangle,” τὴν ποδοκτύπην τε καὶ 


1 Heliodorus Aeth. 1v. 17 speaks of Dionys. Hal. &. A. L. 33, Ath. 183 c, 
Phoenicians, who after playing the ryxris Liv. ΧΧΧΙΧ, 6. 


indulge in wild Assyrian dances. 3 ὁ δὲ Γνήσιππος ἔστ᾽ ἀκούειν 

3 In Kaibel’s edition of Athenaeus an ὃς νυκτερίν᾽ εὗρε μοιχοῖς ἀείσματ᾽ ἐκ- 
hiatus is assumed at this place, 175 D, καλεῖσθαι 
between λυροφοίνικα and σαμβύκην. γυναῖκας ἔχοντας ἰαμβύκην τε καὶ τρί- 


3 Both were introduced into Rome, γωνον. 
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τριγωνίστριαν (Lucian Lexzph. 8), χαμαιτύπαις καὶ σαμβυκιστρίαις (Plut. Anton. 
9), ἄγοντα σαμβυκιστρίας καὶ κιναίδους (Plut. Cleom. 35), κιναίδους ἄγειν καὶ 
σαμβύκας (Polyb. Vv. 37. 10) and others (Tib. Gracch, in Macrob. Sad. 11. 10, 
Amob. U1. 42). This explains what Eupolis meant by mentioning triangle- 
playing (77. 1 in Ath. 183 C, F) in his comedy of the βάπται, directed against 
Alcibiades and his companions, who are represented in the play as 
celebrating indecent orgies in honour of the Thracian goddess Cotytto. 
Presumably such instruments were introduced simultaneously with the wild 
rites of foreign deities. The right reading is therefore undoubtedly σαμβῦκαιϊ 
and not ἰαμβῦκαι, which I had adopted in my larger edition from the indica- 
tions of the better family of manuscripts. The ἰαμβύκη was the instrument 
used by Archilochus and other older iambic poets in declaiming their verses 
when sung, the κλεψίαμβος being used when they were melodramatically? 
recited (Phillis Zc, cp. Hesych. and Suidas s.v, ἰαμβύκη). Aristoxenus, as 
has been mentioned, gives the κλεψίαμβος among the unusual instruments. 
Upon the whole question consult Béckh De metr. Pind. p. 260 ff., Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus p. 1014 ff., L. v. Jan, De fidibus Graecorum pp. 15 54.) 26 ff., 
Baumeister Denkmdler 111. Ὁ. 1444 ff. SUSEM. (1077) 


SCALES. 
TOY μελῶν τὰ σύντονα Kal παρακεχρωσμένα, C. 7 ὃ 7, 1342 ἃ 24 f. 


The “colour” of notes (χρῶμα) denotes the distinction betwen the three 
varieties of scale, or ‘genera’ of octaves, one of which is itself called the 
chromatic, the two others being the diatonic and enharmonic, and their sub- 
divisions. The most simple form of the diatonic scale embraced all the 
notes of the octave in their usual order ef g a bc de. Terpander omitted c, 
whilst the oldest instrumental composers for the flute included under the 
name of Olympus (see Exc. 11.) omitted d and probably g (Aristot. Prodd. 
XIX. 32, Aristox. apud Plut. De AZus. 11, 33). The latter arrangement would 
give the following succession of intervals: 

ef a be e 


semitone, major third, tone, semitone, major third; and this was the older 
form of the enharmonic scale. Later on the interval of a semitone was split 
up into two quarter tones (δίεσις): 


e f* g* a be*d* e 


so that the intervals became: quarter-tone, quarter-tone, major third, whole 
tone, quarter-tone, quarter-tone, major third; and this was the second kind of 
enharmonic scale. The diatonic scale on the other hand even in its irregular 
forms had no intervals either so large or so small. Its two regular varieties 
correspond to our so-called natural scale and scale of even temperament. 


1 The suggestion, which Ὁ. Volkmann πηκτίς, τρίγωνον, and σαμβύκη to Sappho, 
De Suidae biogr. p. 14 makes ἃ propos of ὁ Ibycus, and the Sibyl, is based upon very 
this passage, that Aristotle was the first slight evidence, as he himself in part ad- 
(perhaps in the Dialogue Oz Poets) to mits. 
attribute the original employment of the 2 See 22. 10 on the Poetics (ed. Susem.). 
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In the case of the former there is between f and g rather more than a whole 
tone (8), and between g and a rather less than a whole tone (,%;), whilst in 
the case of the latter, as on our tempered pianoforte, the intervals of a whole 
tone are all equal. Besides these the Greeks also had two irregular forms, 
(3) one with an excessive whole tone ({) and a diminished whole tone (3%), 
a tone being inserted in the minor third B D in the place of the C omitted 
by Terpander, which was separated from D by the first, and from B by the 
latter interval, whilst at the same time in the other minor third E G the 
intermediate tone F was likewise exchanged for a corresponding inserted 
tone; the other (4) with an excessive and a diminished whole tone, the latter 
being inserted in the major third in the place of the notes G and D, omitted 
in the older Enharmonic, that is to say an excessive Fit and Ci. Finally 
the chromatic scale shares with the irregular forms of the diatonic the 
omission of C, and with the enharmonic the omission of G, and with both 
the compensation for these tones by an insertion, but differs from both in 
making the greatest interval always more than an excessive whole tone, and 
the two other intervals more than a quarter of a tone. The regular form of 
this class, which is also employed in our present chromatic and was older 
than the enharmonic (Plut. De Aus. 11, 1134 F, 20, 1137 E), has only the 
usual whole tones and semitones : 


efg? abDb de 


semitone, semitone, minor third, semitone, semitone, minor third, whole tone. 
The irregular forms have quarter tones and excessive minor thirds or ex- 
cessive quarter tones and half tones or diminished minor thirds etc. These 
subdivisions of the three scales were called their shades or muzances (χρόαι) of 
sound. It appears therefore from what has been said that what we call 
chromatic and enharmonic in our music is something quite different from the 
chromatic and enharmonic scales of the Greeks. The quarter tones are 
something quite strange to us, but the augmented whole tones we can 
reproduce, and even the occasional attempts to work with them in composi- 
tion have, since Beethoven, succeeded. The later enharmonic scale had 
gone out of use even as early as the time of Aristoxenus, but he defends it 
with great spirit (Plut. De AMustca §§ 37—39). On the other hand the 
chromatic and the irregular diatonic were in Ptolemy’s time still extensively 
used by soloists in vocal and instrumental music. But for chorus-singing 
even among the ancients only the regular diatonic scale was employed. 
The scales may be defined generally to be the different methods of arranging 
the intervals between the four tones of a tetrachord or the eight of an 
octave. See Westphal Jefr.* 1. p. 412 ff., Gevaert p. 269 ff, also Helmholtz 
p. 403 ff. By unnatural ‘colouring’ Aristotle probably means all the kinds 
of irregular diatonic and chromatic scales and also, differing in this respect 
from Aristoxenus, the later enharmonic scale. SUSEM. (1099) 

NoTE.—The assumption of Modes in which the melody ended on the 
third, i.e. the third above the key-note, is beset with peculiar difficulties, 
Ρ. 628 #. 1. For if only the melody ended on the third, while the accom- 
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paniment ended on the key-note, how can we account for the fact that the 
chord of the third was held by the ancients to be semi-dissonant, rapapwvor, 
like the tritone? While if Gevaert is right in supposing accompaniment and 
melody alike to end on the third, then the assumed key-note is zo¢ the final 
note: what data then are left for determining the key-note of an ancient 
composition? On p. 625 this is taken to be the mary; compare now Th. 
Reinach in Bulletin de correspondance hellénigue ΧΥΤΙ. 1893, p. 597 ff. In 
the article Music in the Dict. of Antiguitzes (ed. 3) Mr Ὁ. B. Monro per- 
tinently remarks, “the chief difficulty is the want of any direct statement 
regarding the tonality of the ancient modes, or the note in which the 
melody ended.” The hypothesis, that the μέση of each mode was its key- 
note (Grundton, Tonica), based upon Ar. Prod/. XIX. 20 (cp. Dio Chrys. 
68, 7) and doubtfully accepted by Helmholtz, Lehre der Tonempfindungen 
p. 367 ff. (cp. p. 412), is only true, as explained above p. 625, of the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian Modes. 

A protest against Westphal’s assumption of ‘ Modes ending on the third’ 
appeared in Allg. Musik. Ztg for 1878 p. 737. Ultimately Westphal with- 
drew his assumption in the preface, dated 1890, of the posthumously issued 
second volume of his Avistoxenos Melik und Rhythmtk (Leipzig 1893). 
C. v. Jan, to whom the concession is due, treats it in his review (Berliner 
Dphilolog. Wochenschrift XII. 1893. 1285) as terminating a controversy 
which has lasted since 1863. 


EXCURSUS V. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF V(VIII). C. 7 
§§ 38, 1341 Ὁ 32—1342a 29. 


With a view to answering the question, whether all the musical modes 
are to be used, Aristotle first (§ 3, b 32) gives the threefold division of them 
into the ethical (ἠθικαί), those relating to actéon (mpaxrixai), and the ecstatic 
(ἐνθουσιαστικαί). Next, in so far as the answer must vary with the various ends 
of Music, he goes on to enumerate these various ends. At this point recurs 
the distinction between the end of catharszs and that of the moral training 
of the young, a distinction already mentioned c. 6 ὃ 9, 1341 a 23 f. (ἐν οἷς ἡ 
θεωρία κάθαρσιν δύναται μᾶλλον ἢ μάθησιν). But now the question there left 
unsettled (see 7. 1073) has to be considered: the relation, namely, of 
catharsis to the two other ends previously recognised, recreation (ἀνάπαυσις) 
and the highest rational enjoyment (διαγωγή). According to the ¢extus 
receptus both are distinct from the end of purgation, and are combined 
together to form a third end, But it is a conclusion reached independently 
by Liepert and Susemihl that this last cannot be the case, for several 
reasons. (1) In the preceding chapters διαγωγὴ and ἀνάπαυσις have always 


1 See the translation of the éextus receptus p. 607. 
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been opposed to each other ; and (2) they really have nothing in common, 
except the element of enjoyment: but this they undoubtedly share with the 
other ends of ‘moral training’ (παιδεία) and ‘purgation’ (κάθαρσις) : conse- 
quently this does not justify their being combined together in contradistinc- 
tion to these other ends}, even if an attempt be made to keep them apart as 
two opposed members within the same combination by the insertion of the 
necessary disjunctive particle (Ὁ 40, πρὸς διαγωγὴν <> πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε κτλ). 
But (3) in addition to this, it is just as impossible, as Liepert has seen, 
to exclude from purgation (κάθαρσις) the elements of διαγωγὴ and ἀνάπαυσις : 
and (4) grammatically the change from ἕνεκα with the two first ends to 
πρὸς with this alleged third (τρίτον δὲ πρὸς) throws suspicion upon τρίτον δὲ 


also. 


For in reality, whether it has a moral or a cathartic effect, music can 


only influence either the character or the emotions : and further how is it 
conceivable that the cathartic enjoyment could possibly be anything else but 
either that of pure amusement and sensuous delight or the genuine higher 
aesthetic enjoyment which is a part of the highest intellectual culture and 


rational satisfaction? 


In any case then we require in the original text a 


.statement that, regarded as an end of music, catharsis is only a means 


to one or other of these two ends; to διαγωγή, or to ἀνάπαυσις. 


Such a 


statement is furnished by my conjectural restoration ταύτης δ᾽ ἢ πρὸς διαγω- 
γὴν ἢ πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε καὶ πρὸς THY τῆς συντονίας ἀνάπαυσιν. 

This is plainly confirmed by the subsequent course of the exposition. 
The next step is the division of the three classes of Modes (again according 
to the fextus receptus) between the moral training of the young and the 
other ends of music, the most ethical being assigned to the former, those 
relating to action (πρακτικαί) and the ecstatic (together with the less ethical) 


to the latter. 


But the explanation of κάθαρσις (§ 4 f.), which had been 


previously promised (δ 3, Ὁ 38 ri δὲ λέγομεν κτλ) and is now added in the form 
of a reason (ὃ γὰρ περὶ ἐνίας κτὰ a 4 ff.), proves by the very form in which 
it is cast that catharszs is to take the place of the other ends, or at least that 
by ‘listening to the performances of others’ (ἀκρόασιν ἑτέρων χειρουργούντων) 


merely this is meant?. 


It is the ecstatic modes and those of action which 


are said to be specially appropriate for catharsis, and it is to the ecstatic 
melodies that the explanation as given applies: the otherwise meaningless 
final remark ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ μέλη τὰ tkabapriKat παρέχει χαρὰν ἀβλαβῆ, a 15, can 


1 Zeller is so sensible of this that, as 
mentioned in 7. on $3 b 41, he would 
separate ἄνεσις and ἀνάπαυσις as a fourth 
end from διαγωγή, which he makes the 
third. 

2 Even this suggested solution, which 
leaves the main question unaffected, ap- 
pears untenable. For even if we under- 
stand ἀκρόασις ἑτέρων χειρουργούντων to 
mean κάθαρσις, yet the very term ἀκρόα- 
ots implies the absurdity that the Greeks 
heard only melodies of action and ec- 
static melodies (together with the less 


ethical) played and sung by others: that 
they never listened in this way to the 
most ethical, i.e. to the Dorian. Were 
this implied, it would seem necessary to 
admit the correction κάθαρσιν for ἀκρόα- 
ow. But then arises the question whether 
1341 ἃ 4 καὶ ταῖς mpaxrixais καὶ rats ἐν- 
θουσιαστικαῖς should not simply be trans- 
lated ‘doth those of action and the ecsta- 
tic,’ especially as, when afterwards κάθαρ- 
σις comes to be discussed and explained, 
these two classes of musical modes and 
melodies are alone taken into account. 
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only be set straight by substituting, with Sauppe, the word πρακτικά ‘melodies 
of action’ for καθαρτικά ‘melodies of purgation!’- In passing, there is the 
further suggestion to record that ὃ 4, 1342 a 8 ff., the words ὅταν χρήσωνται 
τοῖς ἐξοργιάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μέλεσι may be a gloss upon ἐκ τῶν δ᾽ ἱερῶν 
μελῶν which precedes?. 

From this investigation into the nature of ca¢harszs it is inferred that the 
proposition? it was adduced to prove is really correct (διὸ ταῖς μὲν τοιαύταις 
κτὰ §§ 6—8, a 16—29). The previous directions for the moral training of 
the young are simply repeated § 8 (see 724. 1100), in a less strict form, τοῖς 
ἠθικοῖς τῶν μελῶν καὶ ταῖς ἁρμονίαις ταῖς τοιαύταις a 28 f., 1.6. ethical modes 
replacing the ‘ost ethical,’ ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις, οἵ § 3, a 3. The further in- 
structions relative to dxpdacis ἑτέρων χειρουργούντων, i.e. to catharsis, are 
developed into a more precise statement that all the remaining Modes 
together are only appropriate and necessary for the recreation of the 
populace (the great mass of artizans, day-labourers, &c., who are not citi- 
zens in the best state), because this populace with its depraved taste takes 
most pleasure in artificial and complicated musical modes and “ chromatic” 
scales. The more refined and cultivated public, consisting of the citizens , 
in the ideal state, is distinguished from this populace, and obviously only 
the nobler musical modes are selected to afford this public the highest 
intellectual gratification. It is quite certain Aristotle cannot mean that 
this public is never to listen to e¢hzcal, and more especially to Dorian 
melodies. Such melodies, if they no longer serve for moral education, 
must surely contribute to that moral enjoyment which in this case is the 
basis for the intellectual element in the highest mental satisfaction (διαγωγή). 
And on the other hand, are we to suppose that Aristotle meant wholly to 
exclude adults from the moral enjoyment of melodies of action and ecstatic 
melodies? Yet in c. 5 §§ 17, 18, 1340 a 12—23, he speaks (cp. 2. 1046) 
not only of the pleasure awakened by the noble characters which music 
represents, but also of the worthy actions for which it finds expression. 
SuUSEM. (1101) 


1 With this change the words will 
mean: ‘‘so also the melodies that impel 
to action afford an innocent delight.” 
It is much to be regretted that Aristotle 
has not more fully explained how this is. 
For the ‘ecstatic’ (ἐνθουσιαστικαί) modes 
and melodies include such as produce 
and express not only ecstasy, but painful 
emotions of all kinds, as was remarked 
n. (1084), with which sotes (1054, 1089) 
should be compared: hence it is not im- 
mediately clear how a similar cathartic 
i.e. homoeopathic effect is to remain over 
for modes and compositions “of action.” 
Manifestly, it is the more joyous and 
energetic emotions, love and courage, to 
which these latter correspond. Yet no 
doubt the expression of some painful 
emotions, e.g. anger, cannot be excluded. 


SusEM. (1096) Cp. Rhet. 11. 5. 21, 1383 
b 7, θαρραλέον γὰρ ἡ ὀργή. If Hera- 


.cleides is rightly reported Athen. xiv. 


625 E, δεῖ δὲ τὴν ἁρμονίαν εἶδος ἔχειν 
ἤθους ἢ πάθους, he confined music to the 
expression of character and emotion. 
He may have found the difficulties pre- 
sented by πρακτικὰ μέλη insuperable. Cp. 
however 7. (1084). 

2 See Bursian’s Jahresbr. LVIL. Ὁ. 174. 
Both expressions ἱερὰ μέλη and τὰ ἐξορ- 
γιάζοντα τὴν ψυχὴν must refer to the 
melodies of Olympus: cp. Pl. Sym. 
arg Ὁ quoted p. 622 2. 1. 

The proposition φανερὸν ὅτι χρηστέον 
μὲν πάσαις ταῖς ἁρμονίαις, οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
τρόπον πάσαις χρηστέον ἀλλὰ KTA § 3, 
1342 a I—4. 
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καὶ γὰρ παιδείας ἕνεκεν καὶ καθάρσεως [Sc. φαμὲν τῇ μουσικῇ χρῆσθαι δεῖν]--- 
τί δὲ λέγομεν τὴν κάθαρσιν, νῦν μὲν ἁπλῶς, πάλιν δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς περὶ ποιητικῆς ἐροῦμεν 
σαφέστερον. V(VIII). 7. 3, 1341 Ὁ 38-- 40. 

ὃ γὰρ περὶ ἐνίας συμβαίνει πάθος ψυχὰς ἰσχυρῶς, τοῦτο ἐν πάσαις ὑπάρχει, τῷ 
δὲ ἧττον διαφέρει καὶ τῷ μᾶλλον, οἷον ἔλεος καὶ φόβος, ἔτι δ᾽ ἐνθουσιασμός. καὶ 
γὰρ ὑπὸ ταύτης τῆς κινήσεως κατακώχιμοί τινες εἰσίν ἐκ τῶν δ᾽ ἱερῶν μελῶν ὁρῶμεν 
τούτους, ὅταν χρήσωνται τοῖς ἐξοργιάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μέλεσι, καθισταμένους ὥσπερ 
ἰατρείας τυχόντας καὶ καθάρσεως. ὃ ταὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον πάσχειν καὶ τοὺς 
ἐλεήμονας καὶ τοὺς φοβητικοὺς καὶ τοὺς ὅλως παθητικούς, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους καθ᾽ ὅσον 
ἐπιβάλλει τῶν τοιούτων ἑκάστῳ, καὶ πᾶσι γίνεσθαί τινα κάθαρσιν καὶ κουφίζεσθαι 
μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. c. 7 §§ 4, 5, 1342 a4—15. Comp. ὥστε πρὸς τοὺς τοιούτους αὐτῷ 
[sc. τῷ αὐλᾷ] καιροὺς χρηστέον ἐν οἷς ἡ θεωρία κάθαρσιν δύναται μᾶλλον ἢ μάθησιν" 
c. 6 ὃ 9, 1341 ἃ 22 ἢ, 


Underlying this whole argument is the analogy of the homceopathic 
treatment for bodily ailments in vogue amongst Greek physicians of th 
time and usually called by them κάθαρσις : in regard to this it is sufficient to 
refer to the Introduction of Susemihl’s edition of the Poetics p. 44 f. and to 
the fuller investigations of Déring*. Two points have been properly empha- 
sized by Déring: in the first place he has brought out the strong medical 
colouring which a number of Aristotle’s expressions bear?; and secondly, 
that with the single exception of sufferers from the malady known as 
κορυβαντιασμός, Corybantian or Bacchic frenzy, who are really insane with 
fanatical excitement (§ 4), Aristotle is not thinking of the cases where excess 
of emotion has actually reached the pitch of madness, but only of emotional 
subjects with a strong tendency to ecstasy, fear, pity, etc. while on the other 
hand the subject of treatment by the musical catharsis is not compared 
to a patient with a strong tendency to bodily disease but to one who is 
actually suffering from it. Even the term κατακωχίμοι (δ 4, a 8), though it 
reminds us of ‘possession’ and kindred ideas, does not mean anything more, 
as Déring points out, than ‘/zad/e to be attacked’ by a certain form of excite- 
ment. So too the phrase 6 yap περὶ ἐνίας συμβαίνει πάθος ψυχὰς ἰσχυρῶς, ἃ 4, 
“the emotion which occurs with especial violence in some minds,” in itself 
ambiguous, denotes in this context the tendency to, but not the actual seizure 
by, a morbid excess of emotion. And this is natural enough: for Aristotle’s 
chief concern is not with the insane and the means of their recovery, but 
with convalescents who in time attain to perfect mental health (cp. 7. 1094), 
and with their esthetic enjoyment; and what he has chiefly to deal with 
here is not emotion already actually excited but the matter of emotion lying 


1 Aristotelische Kunsttheorie p. 319 ff. 2 See 1342 a 8 κινήσεως and the zores on 
(Philologus ΧΧΙ. p. 524 ff., XXVII. p. κατακώχιμοι, ἃ 9 χρήσωνται, ἃ το καθιστα- 
714 ff. cp. p. 712 ff.). μένους, a 14 κουφίζεσθαι. 


H. 41 
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dormant in their minds. The cure of morbid insanity is only of importance 
to him as a starting-point, as the foundation for his theory of the esthetic 
catharsis, though it also gives him the right to make a new application of 
the medical technical term to this species of zsthetic effect. 

This affords a further indication, as against Déring and others, within 
what narrow limits the medical, or pathological, analogy is confined. But 
at all events the term πάθος itself recalls τὸ πάσχειν, suffering or ailment!, a 
suggestion quite lost in the usual rendering “emotion”; see Excursus III. 
2. (1043), p. 624. Aristotle no doubt distinguishes pleasurable and painful 
“emotions,” but if the form of his remarks would oblige us to assume that 
all “emotions” without exception are included, this is, as Déring rightly 
saw, only an inaccuracy of expression. In the case of the pleasurable πάθη 
(e.g. φιλία Rhet. I. 4. 1, 1380 Ὁ 33 ff, θάρσος, 11. 5. 16, 1383 a 12 ff.) what 
analogy can there possibly be with bodily healing? And consequently how 
can there be cathartic, i.e. zesthetic, enjoyment, which is plainly described as 
a pleasure springing from pain? Pleasurable states (πάθη), on the contrary, 
are taken up with the moral feeling of pleasure at the successful musical 
imitations of noble characters and their emotions. To be quite accurate, 
Aristotle should have restricted his remarks here to painful emotions. Even 
the ‘violent occurrence’ (συμβαίνει ἰσχυρῶς) of the emotion reminds us, what 
has been said notwithstanding, of bodily disease: the ‘employment’ of 
melodies by those suffering from corybantiasm (§ 4) recalls the employment 
of remedies for bodily disorders, as was pointed out in 7. (1093): it is to 
patients suffering from such disorders that the medical terms καθίστασθαι -- 
recover (but see 2. 1093) and iarpeia=regular course of treatment, are 
applied. Lastly, the mental relief (κουφίζεσθαι 1342 a 14) in the one case 
has its counterpart in the bodily ‘relief? which is spoken of by the Greek 
physicians. With this exception however the medical terms are mainly 
used with exclusive reference to patients really delirious or insane. To 
render κάθαρσις by ‘homceopathic purgation of emotions’ (and thereby pre- 
serve the ambiguity of κάθαρσις παθημάτων Poetics 6. 2, 1449 Ὁ 27) does not 
imply that the emotions are purged, but that they are purged away: the 
emotion which music ezsthetically awakens expels the every-day emotion of 
kindred name. The reader is referred to the Introduction to my edition of 
the Poetics p. 54 for further explanation why this view must be taken, and 
why of the two terms I prefer “cleansing” to “purgation.” There also, 
p- 44, I have argued that in all probability long before Aristotle’s time the 
treatment here described, whereby the priests employed the so-called melo- 
dies of Olympus to exert a soothing influence upon the minds of patients 
suffering from Corybantian frenzy, received the name of κάθαρσις ‘*cleansing” 
in a religious (or lustral) as well as in a medical sense, because from a reli- 
gious point of view such patients were considered to be defiled. SusEM. 
(1095). 


1 Bonitz Avis. Stud. Vv. p. 44: mental as being the counterpart of bodily ail- 
emotion has the term πάθος applied to it ment or disorder (πάθος τε νόσημα). 
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Κάθαρσις as simple cleansing. 


The etymology of the term, its literal meaning and the connexion of its 
manifold applications, cannot be better explained than is done by Plato in 
the Sophist 226D—231E. The Eleate stranger starts with the every-day 
operations of sifting, straining, winnowing as contrasted with such other 
processes as carding, spinning, weaving, and he infers that their object is to 
separate, not like from like, but better from worse. Cleansing (καθαρμός) is 
the general name for any such process’, Having thus determined the genus 
he goes on to divide it into its several species. When applied to animate 
bodies, such cleansing includes not only (a) the zzternal purge effected by 
gymnastic or medicine—here we approach the well established medical 
usage of the term, see below—but also (4) the merely external washing 
effected by the aid of sponge or bath; while inanimate objects undergo a 
similar treatment at the hands of the fuller or ‘dress-reviver®,’ With these 
literal corporeal cleansings the Eleate is less concerned than with the 
intellectual process, (c) the riddance of false opinions, whereby he is ulti- 
mately enabled to define the Sophist as καθαρτής, and the elenchus as a 
purge :—an application of the term to which we shall recur later on (p. 647). 


The liturgical or religious sense: lustration. 


It is generally admitted that as a technical term κάθαρσις was earlier and 
more widely used in this than in its medical application’, Amongst the 
Greeks the conception of impurity and ceremonial purification was 
elaborated from very simple and humble beginnings, as we see in Homer, 
where prayer and sacrifice are preceded by corporeal ablution and Achilles 
rinses carefully a goblet that is to be used for libations. At all times indeed 
the cultus of Greek religion laid special stress upon external, ceremonial 
purity: there must be running water near a temple and περιρραντήρια for 
worshippers. The opening scene of Euripides’ 7071, 101 ff., reminds us of the 
importance attached to keeping the temple itself pure and clean. All the 
contingencies of individual life—birth, marriage, death—were attended by 
casual impurity which lustrations were needed to remove. The Ecclesia was 
cleansed before a debate: upon one occasion, when news arrived of a 
horrible massacre, it was cleansed afresh. A whole community might 
become defiled and require the intervention of some prophet, like Epimenides, 
to prescribe by what ceremonies the taint could be removed or absorbed. 


1 πᾶσα ἡ τοιαύτη διάκρισις (sc. ἡ κατα- 
λείπουσα μὲν τὸ βέλτιον τὸ δὲ χεῖρον ἀπο- 
βἀάλλουσα) λέγεται παρὰ πάντων καθαρμός 
τις, Sophist 226 Ὁ. Hence the definition 
Ὅροι 415 D, κάθαρσις ἀπόκρισις χειρόνων 
ἀπὸ βελτιόνων. In the simple literal 
sense, there seems no distinction between 
κάθαρσις and καθαρμός. 

2 τὰ περὶ τὰ σώματα πολλὰ εἴδη καθάρ- 


σεων...«τά τε τῶν ζῴων (α) ὅσα ἐντὸς σωμάτων 
ὑπὸ γυμναστικῆς ἰατρικῆς τε ὀρθῶς διακρι- 
νόμενα καθαίρεται, καὶ (ὁ) περὶ τἀκτὸς, εἰπεῖν 
μὲν φαῦλα, ὅσα βαλανευτικὴ παρέχεται" 
καὶ τῶν ἀψύχων σωμάτων, ὧν γναφευτικὴ 
καὶ ξύμπασα κοσμητικὴ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
παρεχομένη... πολλὰ ὀνόματα ἔσχε, So- 
phist 226 Ε f. 
3 Doring Kunstlehre p. 251. 
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The crude materialism at the basis of these usages is shown by the very 
nature of the rites; the detergents (περιψήματα) used to ‘suck up’ the 
pollution}, the care taken to bury or cast into the sea, or a river, all these 
καθάρματα (καθάρσια), i.e. objects loaded with the taint. Gradually however 
higher conceptions were introduced. The need of moral purity was em- 
phasized in the words graven in the court of at least one temple? In 
nothing is the elevation of idea more striking than in the treatment of 
homicide. It is well known that in the Homeric age the taint of blood- 
guiltiness was unknown: Theoclymenus, a homicide, is even present at a 
sacrifice, Odyss. XV. 222 ff., 256 ff. The notion of guilt being wholly absent, 
the only atonement for murder is the price paid to the kin of the murdered 
man. Traces of a new order of thought can be discerned in the later epics. 
In the Ae¢hiopis of Arctinus, Achilles, having slain Thersites, goes to Lesbos, 
and there, after sacrifice, is cleansed by Odysseus. This earliest instance 
presents all the essential features of the remarkable beliefs $o familiar to us in 
the story of Orestes and his trial on the Areopagus: the temporary exile, 
because the land is defiled by bloodshed, the ceremony of purification, the 
return when the angry gods and the manes of the dead are presumed to 
have been appeased. Precisely similar ideas and ceremonies are attributed 
to the Lydian king Croesus when he purifies the Phrygian Adrastus, Herod. 
I. 35. ᾿ 


Lustration as a cure for madness. 


But along with instances in abundance of lustration for the removal of 
casual impurity and the taint of blood, there is some not inconsiderable 
evidence that κάθαρσις, in this ceremonial sense, was extended to the healing 
of disease, more especially of mental disorders, an application which serves 
as a transition to the well-defined medical use of the term. We need not 
dwell on the perfect congruity of this application with the beliefs of a time 
when the ‘medicine man’ is also a soothsayer, and cures are wrought by 
charms and spells’. The complete parallelism between the mental and the 
bodily treatment, which is involved in the application of the terms κάθαρσις 
and καθαρμὸς indifferently to both, is asserted in the strongest terms in Plato’s 


1 Compare also Διὸς κώδιον" οὗ τὸ le- lepsy were said to be cured by music: 


ρεῖον Διὶ τέθυται... χρῶνται δ᾽ αὐτοῖς... πρὸς 
τοὺς καθαρμοὺς ὑποστρωννύντες αὐτὰ τοῖς 
ποσὶ τῶν ἐναγῶν (Suidas), ἐφ᾽ οὗ οἱ καθαι- 
ρόμενοι ἑστήκεσαν τῷ ἀριστερῷ ποδί (Hesy- 
chius). 

2 Porphyr. De Abstinentia 11.19: δεῖ 
τοίνυν καθηραμένους τὸ ἦθος ἱέναι θύσοντας 
...€v γοῦν ᾿Βπιδαύρῳ προεγέγραπτο" 

ἁγνὸν χρὴ ναοῖο θυώδεος ἐντὸς ἰόντα 

ἔμμεναι" ἁγνείη δ᾽ ἐστὶ φρονεῖν ὅσια. 
The quotation from Bernays Theophrastos 
uber Frimmighett p. 67 f. 

3 θεραπεύεσθαι δὲ τὴν ψυχὴν (Ζάμολξι:) 
ἔφη ἐπῳδαῖς τισι, Pl. Ολαγῆι. 157 Α. Not 
only ἐνθουσιασμὸς but lumbago and epi- 


Theophrastus περὶ ᾿Ενθουσιασμοῦ, Fr. 87: 
ὅτι δὲ καὶ νόσους ἰᾶται μουσικὴ Θεόφραστος 
ἱστόρησεν ἐν τῷ περὶ ᾿ΕΠΙνθουσιασμοῦ, ἰσχια- 
κοὺς φάσκων ἀνόσους διατελεῖν εἰ καταυ- 
λήσοι τις τοῦ τόπου τῇ φρυγιστὶ ἁρμονίᾳ 
(Ath. XIV. 624 8), Fr. 88 ©. ἐν τῷ περὶ 
᾿Ἐνθουσιασμῶν.... φησὶ...τὴν μουσικὴν πολλὰ 
τῶν περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ τὸ σῶμα γιγνομέ- 
νων παθῶν ἰατρεύειν καθάπερ λιποθυμίαν 
φόβους καὶ τὰς ἐπὶ μακρὸν γιγνομένας τῆς 
διανοίας ἐκστάσεις. ἰᾶται γάρ, φησίν, ἡ 
καταύλησις καὶ ἰσχιάδα καὶ ἐπιληψίαν (an 


instance is appended, Apollon. Hist. 
Mirab, ο. 49). 
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Cratylus. There Socrates, speaking of the attributes of Apollo, whose name 
he connects with ἀπολούων, ἀπολύων, says: “the purgations and purifications 
which doctors and diviners use, and their fumigations with drugs magical or 
medicinal, as well as their washings and lustral sprinklings, have all one and 
the same object, which is to make a man pure both in body and soul.” The 
strange nature of primitive remedies is what we might expect; ‘the hair of 
the dog that bit you’ is but one instance of crude homceopathy, which might 
be indefinitely illustrated. The fact that to cure madness the Greeks resorted 
to noisy excitement is beyond all doubt. In Plato, madness itself is said to 
suggest this remedy to the clairvoyant patient, the ‘lustrations and religious 
rites’ which for his malady are alone of avail?. In the legends we natu- 
rally find this method of treatment (ἡ διὰ φαρμάκων καὶ καθαρμῶν θεράπεια) 
referred to an individual inventor: Melampus, a well known seer, is repre- 
sented as healing the madness of the daughters of Proetus by such lustral 
rites’, Dionysus himself was the subject of another legendary cure’. The 
case of Orestes, Paus. 11. 31. 4, is less clear seeing that he was ‘cleansed’ of 
matricide as well as madness®. On the other hand, in a picture of real life 
from the Wasps of Aristophanes, Bdelycleon in all seriousness endeavours 
to cure his father’s madness by initiating him in the Corybantian rites®. Not 
less sober is the statement of the phenomenon as an acknowledged fact-—the 
frenzy that music is supposed to excite and to cure—in the questions put by 


Porphyry and answered, in the person of Abammon, by Iamblichus’. 


1 πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ἡ κάθαρσις καὶ οἱ 
καθαρμοὶ καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἰατρικὴν καὶ κατὰ 
τὴν μαντικὴν καὶ αἱ τοῖς ἰατρικοῖς φαρμά- 
κοις καὶ τοῖς μαντικοῖς περιθειώσεις τε καὶ 
τὰ λουτρὰ τὰ ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις καὶ αἱ περιρ- 
ράνσεις, πάντα ἕν τι ταῦτα δύναιτ᾽ ἄν, 
καθαρὸν παρέχειν τὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ κατὰ 
τὸ σῶμα καὶ κατὰ τὴν ψυχήν, 405 A, B. 
The translation is Jowett’s. 

2 ἀλλὰ phy νόσων γε Kal πόνων τῶν 
μεγίστων, ἃ δὴ παλαιῶν ἐκ μηνιμάτων 
ποθὲν ἔν τισι τῶν γενῶν, ἡ μανία ἐγγενο- 
μένη καὶ προφητεύσασα οἷς ἔδει ἀπαλλαγὴν 
εὕρετο, καταφυγοῦσα πρὸς θεῶν εὐχάς τε 
καὶ λατρείας, ὅθεν δὴ καθαρμῶν τε καὶ 
τελετῶν τυχοῦσα ἐξάντη ἐποίησε τὸν ἑαυ- 
τῆς ἔχοντα, Phaedr. 5244. Ὁ, E. In view 
of this and the other Platonic passages it 
seems impossible to endorse the objec- 
tion of Reiz, of. c. p. 104, ‘‘expiari et 
lustrari dicuntur ii dumtaxat, qui polluti 
sunt aliquo scelere, tum qui mystertis ini- 
tiandi, aut qui rem sacram facturi sunt: 
non etiam ii quorum animus ab aliqua 
perturbatione tanquam morbo purgatur 
et liberatur.” 

3 ἐς τοῦτο ἀναφυγεῖν τὸ σπήλαιον τὰς 
θυγατέρας τὰς Προίτου μανείσας λέγουσιν 
ἃς ὁ Μελάμπους θυσίαις τε ἀπορρήτοις καὶ 
καθαρμοῖς κατήγαγεν ἐς χωρίον καλούμενον 
Λουσούς...καὶ ἠκέσατο τῆς μανίας ἐν ᾿Αρτέ- 


μιδος ἱερῷ, Pausan. vill. 18.3. The ac- 
count of Apollodorus (11. 2. 2 ff.) makes 
the cure depend on counter-excitement, 
Μελάμπους δέ, μάντις ὧν καὶ τὴν διὰ φαρ- 
μάκων καὶ καθαρμῶν θεράπειαν πρῶτος εὑ- 
ρηκώς, παραλαβὼν τοὺς δυνατωτάτους τῶν 
νεανιῶν μετ᾽ ἀλαλαγμοῦ καί τινος ἐνθέου 
χορείας ἐκ τῶν ὀρῶν αὐτὰς ἐς Σικύωνα συνε- 
δίωξε. κατὰ δὲ τὸν διωγμὸν ἡ πρεσβυτάτη 
μετήλλαξεν: ταῖς δὲ λοιπαῖς τυχούσαις 
καθαρμῶν σωφρονῆσαι συνέβη. 

4 Ἥρας μανίαν αὐτῷ ἐκβαλούσης" αὖθις 
δ᾽ εἰς Κύβελα τῆς Φρυγίας ἀφικνεῖται, κἀκεῖ 
καθαρθεὶς ὑπὸ ‘Péas καὶ τὰς τελετὰς ἐκμα- 
θών..., Apollodorus 111. 5. 1. This is 
alluded to by Plato Laws 672 B. 

5 The same remark applies to the 
cleansing of Alemeon, Apollodorus 111. 
7: 5: %—4- 

8 εἶτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀπέλου κἀκάθαιρ᾽" ὁ δ᾽ οὐ 
μάλα. | μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐκορυβάντιζ᾽ (120). Ibi 
schol. ἀντὶ τοῦ, τὰ τῶν Κορυβάντων ἐποίει 
αὐτῷ μυστήρια, ἐπὶ καθαρμῷ τῆς μανίας : 
and to the same effect Hesych. 5.ν. Κορυ- 
βαντιασμός" κάθαρσις μανίας. 

7 ὡς τῶν ἐξισταμένων ἔνιοί τινες αὐλῶν 
ἀκούοντες ἢ κυμβάλων ἢ τυμπάνων ἤ τινος 
μέλους ἐνθουσιῶσιν, ὡς οἵ τε κορυβαντιζό- 
μενοι καὶ οἱ τῷ Σαβαζίῳ κάτοχοι καὶ οἱ 
μητρίζοντες... with the ordinary explana- 
tion (which Abammon of course rejects) 
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The main features ‘of this celebrated form of worship, at once a revel and 
a mystery, are vividly presented by the authorities whom Lobeck has collected 
with all his learning and acumen in Ag/aophamus, p. 1150 ff. To the Platonic 
dialogues we are indebted for some of the most graphic touches, pourtraying 
various accompaniments of the weird scene of music and dance which was 
apparently far better adapted to produce madness than to take it away. 
First and foremost, the incessant piercing melody of the pipe}, which haunted 
the patient until he had ears for no other sounds?: then the wild frenzied 
dances’, the music meanwhile drowning the cries of the patient‘, causing 
palpitation of the heart, while the tears started from his eyes®. To other 
writers we are indebted for hints and allusions which fill in some details®, 
but the philosophic reflexions in which Plato himself sums up the total effect, 
Laws 790 C—791 B, leave little more to be said: “this is the lesson which we 
may gather from the experience of nurses, and likewise from the use of the 
remedy of motion in the rites of the Corybantes; for when mothers want 
their restless children to go to sleep they do not employ rest, but, on the 
contrary, motion—rocking them in their arms; nor do they give them 
silence, but they sing to them and lap them in sweet strains; and the Bacchic 
women are cured of their frenzy in the same manner by the use of the dance 
and of music. The reason is obvious. The affection both of the Bacchantes 
and of the children is an emotion of fear which springs out of an evil habit of 


the soul. 


And when some one applies external agitation to affections of this 


sort, the motion coming from without gets the better of the terrible and violent 


τὸ μὲν οὖν κινητικόν τι Kal παθητικὸν εἶναι 
τὴν μουσικήν, καὶ τὸ τῶν αὐλῶν ἐμποιεῖν ἢ 
ἰατρεύειν τὰ πάθη τῆς παρατροπῆς, καὶ τὸ 
μεθιστάναι τὰς τοῦ σώματος κράσεις ἢ δια- 
θέσεις τὴν μουσικήν, καὶ τὸ ἄλλοις μὲν 
μέλεσιν ἀναβακχεύεσθαι, ἄλλοις δὲ ἀπο- 
παύεσθαι τῆς βακχείας, καὶ πῶς αἱ τούτων 
διαφοραὶ πρὸς τὰς τῆς ψυχῆς ἑκάστας δια- 
θέσεις προσαρμόττουσι, καὶ ὅτι τὸ ἄστατον 
καὶ ἀκατάστατον μέλος πρὸς τὰς ἐκστάσεις 
οἰκεῖον, οἷα δή ἐστι τὰ ᾽Ολύμπου, καὶ ὅσα 
τοιαῦτα λέγεται, πάντα ἀλλοτρίως μοι δοκεῖ 
λέγεσθαι πρὸς τὸν ἐνθουσιασμόν Iamblich. 
de Mysterits, 3, 9. 

1 Jon 536, οἱ Κορύβαντες ἐκείνου μόνου 
αἰσθάνονται τοῦ μέλους ὀξέως ὃ ἂν ἧ τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἐξ ὅτου ἂν κατέχωνται, καὶ εἰς ἐκεῖνο 
τὸ μέλος καὶ σχημάτων καὶ ῥημάτων εὐπο- 
ροῦσι, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οὐ φροντίζουσι. 

2 Crito 54 Ὁ, ταῦτα εὖ ἴσθι ὅτι ἐγὼ 
δοκῶ ἀκούειν ὥσπερ οἱ ἹΚορυβαντιῶντες τῶν 
αὐλῶν δοκοῦσιν ἀκούειν, καὶ ἐν ἐμοὶ αὕτη ἡ 
ἠχὴ τούτων τῶν λόγων βομβεῖ καὶ ποιεῖ μὴ 
δύνασθαι τῶν ἄλλων ἀκούειν. 

3 Jon 533 E, οἱ Κορύβαντες οὐκ ἔμφρο- 
νες ὄντες ὀρχοῦνται. 

4 Laws 700 Ἑ, αἱ μητέρες...... ἀτεχνῶς 
καταυλοῦσι τῶν παιδίων, καθάπερ αἱ τῶν 
ἐκφρόνων βαγχειῶν ἰάσεις ταύτῃ τῇ τῆς 


κινήσεως ἅμα χορείᾳ καὶ μούσῃ χρώμεναι. 
From the expression βαγχειῶν ἰάσεις 
Doring of. ¢. 252 strangely infers that 
the religious or liturgical signification of 
the phenomena must be rejected. Quite 
the contrary: in the same context 790 Ὁ 
we find αἱ τὰ τῶν Κορυβάντων ἰάματα 
τελοῦσαι ; τελεταὶ are joined to καθαρμοί 
in Phaedr. 244 Ἑ (cited above, p. 645 7, 
2); and Dionysus in the legend is not 
only ‘cleansed’ but instructed in the Bac- 
chic rites (καθαρθεὶς ὑπὸ ‘Péas καὶ τὰς τε- 
λετὰς ἐκμαθών p. 645 2. 4). The common 
belief attributed Bacchic frenzy to the 
fact that the god had himself been driven 
mad by his step-mother: Laws 672, λόγος 
Tis ἅμα καὶ φήμη ὑπορρεῖ πως, ws ὁ θεὸς 
οὗτος ὑπὸ τῆς μητρυιᾶς Ἥρας διεφορήθη 
τῆς ψυχῆς τὴν γνώμην, διὸ τάς τε βαγχείας 
καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν μανικὴν ἐμβάλλει χορείαν 
τιμωρούμενος, i.e. in retribution. 

5 Symp. 215 ἘΠ πολύ μοι μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν 
Κορυβαντώντων ἤ τε καρδία πηδᾷ καὶ δά- 
κρυα ἐκχεῖται. 

6 Lucian Deor. Dial. Χτι. 37, De Salt. 
c. 79, p. 167, Plut. Amat. XVI. 7, p. 
758 E, 12, 759 A, Strabo X. 21, p. 473, 
all cited by Lobeck p. 1152 ff. 
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internal one, and produces a peace and calm in the soul, and quiets the 
restless palpitation of the heart, which is a thing much to be desired, sending 
the children to sleep, and making the Bacchantes, although they remain 
awake, to dance to the pipe with the help of the gods to whom they offer 
acceptable sacrifices, and producing in them a sound mind, which takes the 
place of their frenzy!” Corroborative testimony is borne by Aristides 
Quintilianus, in the passage cited above p. 609, f.2 


Κάθαρσις as purification or purging of impurity. 


In the applications of the term hitherto considered the object has been 
the person (or occasionally the thing) cleansed. In some of the meta- 
phorical uses, however, and in the technical medical sense, the object of 
καθαίρειν is not the person but the impurity removed. With this construc- 
tion the verb means not merely to purge [the system] but to purge away 
{what is noxious]; accordingly κάθαρσις denotes riddance and removal of 
impurity. The term has a wide range of metaphorical applications : eg. 
‘separation’ Plato Phaedo 67%, and moral ‘purification,’ which is a sense 
frequent in the Phaedo*. In the Sophist the elenchus is termed a purge. 
Socratic education, aped by the younger Sophists, was directed to ridding 
the pupil of that “false conceit of knowledge,” which is the primary hindrance 
to the acquisition of true wisdom®. Other usages, e.g. λύσεις τε καὶ καθαρμοὶ 
ἀδικημάτων (Rep. 364 E, cp. Phaedo 82 Ὁ), support this meaning of riddance or 
removal. From Plato it passed to the Neo-Platonists: in Stobaeus Lcd, 
Phys. 1c. 49 ὃ 65 there is an extract, probably from Iamblichus περὶ ψυχῆς; 


2 De Musica τι. p. 137M: διὸ καὶ τὰς 


1 Laws 790 C—791 B, Jowett’s transla- 
βακχικὰς τελετὰς καὶ ὅσαι ταύταις mapa- 


tion. Ed. Miiller Gesch. der Theorie der 


Kunst 1. 121, 11. 70 (cp. Jahrb. f. ΚΑΊ. 
Phil, Cl. 1870, p. 405 f.) called attention 
to this passage in connexion with κάθαρ- 
σις. Especially noteworthy is 790 E f. 
ὅταν οὖν ἔξωθέν τις προσφέρῃ τοῖς τοιούτοις 
πάθεσι σεισμόν, ἡ τῶν ἔξωθεν κρατεῖ κίνη- 
σις προσφερομένη τὴν ἐντὸς φοβερὰν οὖσαν 
καὶ μανικὴν κίνησιν, κρατήσασα δὲ γαλήνην 
ἡσυχίαν τε ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ φαίνεται ἀπτεργα- 
σαμένη τῆς περὶ τὰ τῆς καρδίας χαλεπῆς 
γενομένης ἑκάστων πηδήσεως, παντάπασιν 
ἀγαπητόν te τοὺς μὲν ὕπνου λαγχάνειν 
ποιεῖ, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐγρηγορότας ὀρχουμένους τε 
καὶ αὐλουμένους μετὰ θεῶν, οἷς ἂν καλλιε- 
ροῦντες ἕκαστοι θύωσι, κατειργάσατο ἀντὶ 
μανικῶν ἡμῖν διαθέσεων ἕξεις ἔμφρονας ἔχειν. 
An objection made by Doring p. 252 to 
the whole idea of a ‘lustration’ of Bac- 
chic enthusiasts as involving a contradic- 
tion, since the votary of the god, full of 
his enthusiasm, cannot possibly be un- 
clean, or stand in need of consecration, is 
fully answered by this and similar pas- 


sages. 


πλήσιοι λόγου τινὸς ἔχεσθαί φασιν" ὅπως 
ἂν ἡ τῶν ἀμαθεστέρων πτόησις διὰ βίον ἢ 
τύχην ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν ταύταις μελῳδιῶν 7ε καὶ 
ὀρχήσεων ἅμα παιδιαῖς ἐκκαθαίρηται, cited 
and explained by Doring p. 332, cp. Ber- 
nays Zwei Abhandlungen Ὁ. 128. 

5 κάθαρσις.. .τὸ χωρίζειν ὅτι μάλιστα ἀπὸ 
τοῦ σώματος τὴν ψυχήν. Cp. Soph. 227 C, 
ψυχῆς καθαρμός = κακίας ἀφαίρεσις, ie. 
λιπεῖν τὴν ἀρετήν, ἐκβάλλειν δὲ τὸ φλαῦρον. 

4 E.g. 69 Β τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς τῷ ὃ ὄντι a κάθ- 
ἀρσις [sc. τῆς ψυχῆς] τῶν τοιούτων πάντων 

Kal αὐτὴ ἡ ἡ φρόνησις μὴ καθαρμός τις ἢ : 
“whereas in truth it is really a purgation 
from all such things...and wisdom itself 
is probably a mode of purification.” See 
also 69 C ὁ κεκαθαρμένος Te Kal τετελεσ- 
μένος, 113 Ὁ, 114 6. 

5 τὸν ἔλεγχον λεκτέον ὡς ἄρα μεγίστη 
καὶ κυριωτάτη τῶν καθάρσεών ἐστι, 230 Ὁ. 
The sophist is δοξῶν ἐμποδίων μαθήμασι 
περὶ ψυχὴν καθαρτής, 231E. The analogy 
to the medical treatment is brought out 
fully 230 C—E. 
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which fully explains in what sense κάθαρσις was a technical term1. It denoted 
in fact practical virtue, moral activity generally, regarded as one stage in the 
ascent of the soul, which must be purged from everything corporeal in order 
to attain to the divine likeness. Between this ethical and ascetic applica- 
tion, on the one hand, and Aristotle’s pathological application, on the other, 
there is nothing in common: they are totally opposed, a fact which gives 
peculiar value to the evidence of Iamblichus and Proclus to be hereafter 
considered. 


The usage of the medical writers: purgation, discharge. 


It remains to consider the most important extension of the meaning 
riddance or removal. In Hippocrates and Galen κάθαρσις as a technical 
term denotes ‘purgation,’ i.e. expulsion of diseased humours from the system. 
Foesius has well defined it: κάθαρσις purgatio absolute dicitur Hippocrati, 
cum humores prava qualitate affecti et noxii vacuantur, sive id natura 
moliatur, sive sponte fiat, aut medicamento. To understand this definition 
fully, a slight acquaintance is required with the pathological theory of the 
father of medicine. The school of Hippocrates base their treatment upon 
the assumption of the four ‘humours,’ blood, phlegm, black bile, yellow bile”. 
Health depends upon the due proportion of these vital fluids: disease is 
caused by their undue excess or defect, especially by their morbid accumula- 
tion in the frame’. If they are disordered, the more they accumulate the 
worse the disease becomes. In such a case the task of the physician is to 
aid nature to discharge from the system the accumulation of peccant humour, 
lest it become corrupt: preparatory to a discharge it must however be 


1 Πλωτῖνος δὲ καὶ of πλεῖστοι τῶν Πλα- 
τωνικῶν ἀπόθεσιν τῶν παθῶν καὶ τῶν 
μορφωτικῶν διαγνώσεων, δόξης τε πάσης 
ὑπεροψίαν [τε] καὶ τῶν ἐνύλων διανοήσεων 
ἀπόστασιν, πλήρωσιν τε ἀπὸ νοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
ὄντοξ, ἀφομοίωσίν τε τοῦ κατανοουμένου 
πρὸς τὸ κατανοοῦν τὴν τελεωτάτην κάθαρ- 
σιν ὑπολαμβάνουσιν p. 454, 10 ed. W. 
He goes on to distinguish κρίσις, δίκη, 
κάθαρσις, and on the authority of οἱ ἀρ- 
χαιότεροι assigns as the end of the last 
ἀφαίρεσις τῶν ἀλλοτρίων, ἀπόδοσις τῆς 
οἰκείας οὐσίας, τελειότης, ἀποπλήρωσις, 
αὐτάρκεια, ἄνοδος ἐπὶ τὴν γεννησαμένην 
αἰτίαν : whereas others confine it to the 
humbler functions of λύσις ἀπὸ σώματος 
καὶ ἀπαλλαγὴ τῶν καταδέσμων καὶ φθορᾶς 
ἐλευθέρωσις καὶ γενέσεως ἄφεσις. Plotinus 
discusses the relation of κάθαρσις to the 
virtues in Eun. 1. 2 περὶ ἀρετῶν, and 
decides (I. 6. 6) that κάθαρσις is not a 
means to virtue, but identical with virtue. 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, Hiero- 
cles, and Ammonius agree in placing the 
cathartic virtues above the civic (πολιτι- 
καί) and below the intellectual (@ewpyrt- 
καὶ dperal): see Zeller Phil. d. Gr. 111. ii. 


661, 711, 757, 819 ~. 4. It is only in 
this neoplatonic sense that the word 
admits of the rendering “purification,” 
so common hitherto and so unhappily 
ambiguous. 

2 τὸ δὲ σῶμα τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἔχει ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
αἷμα καὶ φλέγμα καὶ χολὴν ξανθήν τε καὶ. 
μέλαιναν, καὶ ταῦτά ἐστι αὐτῷ ἡ φύσις τοῦ 
σώματος, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ἀλγέει καὶ ὑγιαίνει, 
Hipp. De natura hominis 11. 3 Ὁ. 83 (1. 
p. 352 K.). 

3 Zc. ὑγιαίνει μὲν οὖν μάλιστα, ὁκόταν 
μετρίως ἔχῃ ταῦτα τῆς πρὸς ἄλληλα κρήσιός 
τε καὶ δυνάμιος καὶ τοῦ πλήθεος, καὶ μά- 
λιστα μεμιγμένα ἢ" ἀλγέει δέ, ὁκόταν τι 
τουτέων ἔλασσον ἢ πλέον ἢ ἢ χωρισθῇ ἐν 
τῷ σώματι καὶ μὴ κεκραμένον ἢ τοῖσι ξύμ- 
πασι. Plato has a similar theory in his 
Timaeus cc. 39, 40, 82 4 ff. except that 
he has transferred the ‘unnatural excess 
and defect’ and the ‘displacement’ in 
the last resort to his four elements (air, 
earth, fire, water) rather than to their 
secondary formations, the four humours. 
Still he follows the Hippocrateans in 
referring fevers to the bile and catarrhs 
to phlegm (Zz. 85 B). 
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reduced and softened. Three stages may therefore be distinguished: (1) 
presence of crude humours, τὰ μὴ καθαρὰ τῶν σωμάτων, (2) their reduction, 
πέψις, itself a species of transformation, or μεταβολή, (3) their expulsion, 
κρίσις. Of these stages, (2) and (3) are promoted by artificial means, as 
explained by Plutarch in the case of hellebore: an insufficient dose, he says, 
excites disturbance (ταράττει) without however effecting a purge’. The in- 
ducement of excitement (ταραχή) is somewhat of a parallel to homceopathic 
remedies in modern medicine, while the stimulated ἐνθουσιασμὸς in the 
Corybantian worship corresponds to it in so far as in both cases the remedy 
adds fuel to the flame?, The medical process (ταραχή) goes on until the 
reduction (πέψις) is complete. Thereupon it remains to rid the body of the 
disturbing alien matters. 

Here it is important to insist upon the distinction which Galen emphasizes 
between the sense of κάθαρσις and of κένωσις in the Hippocratean corpus: 
the latter a depletion or total evacuation of humours,—it may be of healthy 
but surplus humours—the former the partial removal of morbid elements, 
whose presence causes active annoyance: κένωσιν ἁπλῶς εἴωθε λέγειν ὁ 
Ἱπποκράτης ὅταν ἅπαντες of χυμοὶβ ὁμοτίμως κενῶνται, κάθαρσιν δὲ ὅταν οἱ 
μοχθηροὶ κατὰ ποιότητας, This distinction is rendered prominent in such 
phases as κάθαρσις χολῆς, x. αἵματος, where the result is not merely the loss 
of blood, etc. but, as what is removed is bad, what remains is absolutely 
clarified and refined ; it is purged but not altogether purged away. 

From the medical writers this usage found its way into the language of 
every-day life. Thucydides treats it as a technical term in his description of 
the plague*: Demosthenes allows a singularly naive and unsophisticated 
client to employ the word®. Aristotle appears to have generally adopted 
the medical terminology as well as the theory of humours from the Hippo- 
crateans®: but in the biological works he has specialized this word in a 
slightly different sense’. Nor can it be said that the distinction enforced by 


1 ὁ γοῦν ἐλλέβορος ἀρχὴν τοῦ καθαίρειν person. Other passages are cited by 


ἔχει τὸ ταράττειν τὸν ὄγκον, ἀλλ᾽ ἣν ἐλάσ- 
σων τοῦ μετρίου δοθῇ, ταρἄττει μὲν οὐδὲν 
δὲ καθαίρει. Plut. Quaest. conv. 111. 8. 8, 
p- 656 Ε. 

3 Comp. Plato’s reflexions on the Cory- 
bantic rites, Zaws 11. 790 C ff. as quoted 
above p. 646 2. 4. 

3 Galen Comm. in Hippocr. De Humor. 
v. 12 (XVI. 105 K.). Compare also κάθ- 
apots δέ ἐστιν ἡ τῶν λυπούντων κατὰ ποιό- 
τητα κένωσις Galen Comm. ad aphor. 
2.1. 1 (XVI Β. 358 K.); κάθαρσιν γὰρ 
εἴωθεν [sc. ὁ Ἱπποκράτης] ὀνομάζειν οὐ 
μόνον τὰς ὑπὸ φαρμάκων γενομένας, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὰς ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως Ln Epidem. (XVII. 
Β. 167 K.); ὀνομάζω δὲ κένωσιν μὲν τῶν 
οἰκείων, ὅταν ὑπερβάλλῃ τῷ πλήθει, κάθ- 
apow δὲ τὴν τῶν ἀλλοτρίων κατὰ ποιότητα 
Comm. in progn. (XVIII. B. 134. Κι). 
Here Galen is speaking in his own 


Siebeck Zur Katharsisfrage in Jahrb. f. 
Phil, CXXV. 1882, p. 225 ff. 

4 ἀποκαθάρσεις χολῆς πᾶσαι, ὅσαι ὑπὸ 
ἰατρῶν ὠνομασμέναι εἰσίν, 11. 40. 

5 ¢. Conon. § 12, εἰ μὴ κάθαρσις αἵματος 
αὐτομάτη μοι συνέβη Or. 54, p. 1260, 24. 

ὁ Littré ed. of Hippocr. I. 73: plus on 
examine comparativement les écrits hip- 
pocratiques, ceux de Platon et d’Aristote, 
plus on trouve de conformités entre eux et 
de points de comparaison. Dring of. c. 
p- 319 ff. collects a few instances of κινεῖν, 
κίνησις, ταράττειν, Tapaxy—e.g. 450 b 1, 
40 Ὁ 9 ff., 1106 a 4, 1382 a 21, 1386 b 10, 
23, 865.26, a 15 ff., 864 a 2, 873 Ὁ 31 f. 
Add Probl. 1. 42, 864 a 34 (quoted below 
p. 650 2. 8). 

7 See Bonitz Jud. 4dr. s.v. 354 b 28 
‘syn τὰ καταμήνια.᾽ The references ad- 
duced take up rather more than a column 
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Galen between κένωσις and κάθαρσις is much observed by unprofessional 
writers}, 


Κάθαρσις as an esthetic term. 


The foregoing survey will serve as an introduction to the usage of 
κάθαρσις in reference to Music in the Poéztics, and in the famous definition of 
Tragedy in the Poedics®. All are agreed that Aristotle is employing the term 
in a metaphorical sense of his own, at once novel and calling for elucidation. 
Whether this esthetic sense was derived from the liturgical or the medical 
usage of the term is not absolutely demonstrated*: whichever it was, we 
may acquiesce in Zeller’s opinion® that the new application is a wide 
departure from the original intention. On the one hand there is no doubt 
that the theory which Aristotle puts forward rests upon the facts to which he 
himself appeals—facts which, however remote from our experience, were less 
uncommon in Greece and in the East—the cure of the Corybantian frenzy in 
the manner above described®. On the other hand the occurrence of medical 
terms in the context’, certain points in the process of relief®, and the con- 
sideration urged by Bernays® that a pathological effect on the mind would be 
more naturally elucidated by reference to the effect of medicine on the body, 


all make in favour of regarding the medical metaphor as prominent. 
“Are we to imagine,” it has been asked, “that when writing upon art, 
Aristotle was primarily thinking not of Plato’s ‘psychiatry’ in the Laws, but 


(64 lines), and those for all other mean- 
ings less than 20 lines (one of these latter 
is De gen. anim. 11. 4. 11, 738 a 28 K. 
τῶν περιττωμάτων). Bernays of. c. p. 91 
(191) is able to adduce the parallels ἀπό- 
κρισις τῶν καταμηνίων, ἔκκρισις. 

1 Eg. Pl. Phaedo 69 C κάθαρσις = total 
removal. 

2 μίμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας 
μέγεθος ἐχούσης ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ χωρὶς ἑκά- 
στου τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις δρώντων καὶ 
οὐ δι’ ἀπαγγελίας, δι’ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου 
περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων 
κάθαρσιν Poet, 6 ὃ 2, 1449 Ὁ 27. 

3 Pol. V(vill). 7. 3, 1341 Ὁ 38. We 
have lost the fuller exposition of the 
Poetics (ἐν τοῖς περὶ ποιητικῆς ἐροῦμεν σα- 
φέστερον, cp. 2. 1085). 

4 Very few authorities now support the 
former view. Ed. Miiller argues for it 
Jahrb. f. Phil. οι. 1870, p. 404 ff. The 
view taken in the text follows Susemihl 
Intr. to Poetics p. 44. 

5 Phil. d. Griech. 11". ii. 775. 

8 P. 642. Ed. Miiller Zc. p. 406 x. 
(190) insists that the similarity in means 
employed, subjects treated, effects pro- 
duced in the cases mentioned by Plato 
Laws 790 Ὁ ff., and Aristotle Po/. v(vitt). 
is so great as to be unmistakeable (τῶν 


ἐκφρόνων βακχειῶν ἰάσεις in Plato, ὥσπερ 
ἰατρείας τυχεῖν καὶ καθάρσεως in Aristotle ; 
ἕξεις ἔμφρονας ἔχειν in the former, καθί- 
στασθαι in the latter). That the priestly 
cure was actually called κάθαρσις is, how- 
ever, an inference resting on slender evi- 
dence (see above p. 644 f.) and only eked 
out by general considerations of the pri- 
mitive identity between drugs and charms, 
cleansing from ceremonial impurity and 
healing of mental disorders, which, as 
Susemihl] remarks Jahrb. αὶ Phil. xcv. 
1867, Ρ. 234, attached a taint to the 
patient. 

7 See the notes ad loc. p. 610 f. 

8 The operation of drugs is the subject 
of Probl. τ. 42, διὰ τί τὰ φάρμακα καθαί- 
ρει; The illustration conveyed in the 
words οὐ πεφθέντα δὲ ἀλλὰ κρατήσαντα 
ἐκπίπτει φέροντα τὰ ἐμπόδια αὐτοῖς" 
καὶ καλεῖται τοῦτο κάθαρσις 864 a 32—34, 
is very apposite. Cp. Pl. Soph. 2306 
νομίζοντες γὰρ ol καθαίροντες αὐτούς, ὧσ- 
περ οἱ περὶ τὰ σώματα ἰατροὶ νενομίκασι 
μὴ πρότερον ἂν τῆς προσφερομένης τροφῆς 
ἀπολαύειν δύνασθαι σῶμα, πρὶν ἂν τὰ ἐμπο- 
δίζοντα ἐν αὐτῷ τις ἐκβάλῃ... The relief 
follows upon excitation which is tempo- 
rarily an aggravation of the disorder. 

9 Zwei Abhandlungen Ὁ. 13 (143). 
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of Hippocrates’ emetics and purges?” The incongruity is only apparent: 
it is just the assimilation of the mental effect to the bodily cure, the attempt 
to explain the ‘psychiatry’ on the analogy of the purge, that constitutes 
Aristotle’s original contribution to Aesthetics. 

The treatment to which the priest subjected those suffering from Cory- 
bantian frenzy may be loosely said to have been of a homceopathic nature?: 
that is, under the stimulus of the music, with all its exciting accompaniments 
(p. 646), the frenzy was accelerated and heightened until it had worked itself off. 
It is this excess or outburst of quasi-religious fervour, and the subsequent 
exhaustion, of which Catullus presents so astonishing a picture in the «4225. 
A fragment of Theophrastus practically endorses this view of the power of 
music? Plutarch too describes the effect of the flute, the instrument on 
which the melodies of Olympus were played, in language which shows a 
striking agreement with the cathartic method of the Podztics?. Lastly, there 
is the passage from Aristides Quintilianus already cited (p. 610). 

Not quite so clear is the operation of tragedy: “an imitation of an action 
that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude, by means of language 
embellished with each of the different kinds of embellishment, which are 
separately employed in the several parts; in the form of action not of 
narrative; effecting through pity and fear the proper purgation of these 
emotions‘.” If we are to choose between Lessing and Bernays, between 
“the conversion of the passions into virtuous aptitudes” and “the relief of 
disburdening the emotional tendencies”—there can be no question that the 
former is an erroneous view and the latter, in principle, right. The whole 
hypothesis is pathological; tragedy has, directly at least, no moral effect. 
In the Poetics we are told in so many words that tragedy creates a specific 
aesthetic enjoyment, a pleasure peculiar to itself®: about its moral or educa- 


1 Comp. above p. 645. The assertion 
that homeopathic treatment is intended 
by Aristotle was made, as Bernays points 
out p. 95 (193), by Milton in the preface 
to his Samson Agonistes: “ (Tragedy) said 
by Aristotle to be of power, by raising 
pity and fear, or terrour, to purge the 
mind of these and such-like passions; 
that is, to temper or reduce them to just 
measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well 
imitated. Nor is Nature herself wanting 
in her own efforts to make good his asser- 
tion, for so, in physick, things of melan- 
cholick hue and quality are used against 
melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.” 

2 ula δὲ φύςις τῆς μουσικῆς, κίνησις τῆς 
ψυχῆς ἡ κατὰ ἀπόλυσιν γιγνομένη τῶν διὰ 
τὰ πάθη κακῶν Frag. 89 ed. Wimmer. 
He made ecstasy one of the three primary 
constituents of music (ἀρχὰς μουσικῆς λύ- 
ayy ἡδονὴν ἐνθουσιασμόν): Fr. go. 

3 In Quaest. Conv. 111. 8 Plutarch is 


discussing the effect of wine; 2 § Io, 
656 F ff. εἰκὸς δέ που καὶ ταύτην τὴν περὶ 
τὸν ἀκροθώρακα ταραχήν, ὅταν ἀκμὴν λάβῃ, 
μαραίνεσθαι, καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο συνεργεῖν τὸν 
olvov’ πολὺς γὰρ εἰσελθὼν τὸ σῶμα συνεξέ- 
καυσε καὶ κατανάλωσε τὸ μανιῶδες 
τῆς ψυχῆς. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἡ θρηνωδία καὶ ὁ 
ἐπικήδειος αὐλὸς ἐν ἀρχῇ πάθος κινεῖ καὶ 
δάκρυον ἐκβάλλει [cp. p. 646 2. 5], προά- 
you δὲ τὴν ψυχὴν εἰς οἶκτον οὕτω κατὰ 
μικρὸν ἐξαιρεῖ καὶ ἀναλίσκει τὸ λυ- 
πητικόν" ὁμοίως ἴδοις ἂν τὸν οἶνον κτλ. 
With μαραίνεσθαι cp. Pol. ν(ν11). 7. 14, 
1342 Ὁ 27, ἀπειρηκνίας. Again the as- 
suaging effect, but not the previous ex- 
citement, is mentioned Sef¢. sap. conv., 
13, 1566: al δὲ Μοῦσαι καὶ παντάπασιν 
[μέμψαιντ᾽ ἂν ἡμᾶς] εἰ νομίζοιμεν αὐτῶν 
ἔργον εἶναι κιθάραν καὶ αὐλούς, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὸ 
παιδεύειν τὰ ἤθη καὶ παρηγορεῖν τὰ 
πάθη τῶν χρωμένων μέλεσι καὶ ἁρμονίαις. 

4 Prof. Butcher’s translation, of. ¢. p. 
348. The Greek is given p. 650 2. 2. 

5 Poet. 14 ὃ 4, 1453 Ὀτο: οὐ yap πᾶσαν 
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tional influence we learn nothing. Such good effect as the drama exerts 
must, on the Aristotelian theory, be indirect. But so soon as the attempt is 
made to define more precisely the nature of this purgation, of the emotions 
that are purged, and the pity and fear through which their purgation is 
effected, there arise difficulties which have not yet been wholly surmounted. 
For there may be a total or a partial removal, a ‘purging away’ i.e. expulsion, 
or ‘purging’ i.e. refinement (by release of painful elements)!: further, it is 
possible to ask whether the emotions purged are those already existing in 
the spectator, or such as are excited in him by the action of the piece. Nor 
is it inconceivable that Aristotle has unduly pressed the medical analogy. 
How can the emotions correspond to the materia peccans? They are never 
expelled, and to speak of them as ‘secreted’ is an outrage on language. We 
more properly regard them as either suppressed or indulged, and in the latter 
case as running their course, culminating in the thrill of pity, the shudder of 
horror, the transports of enthusiasm, until sated with over indulgence they at 
length subside. While fully sensible then that every one of the following 
positions has been a matter of protracted controversy, we incline (1) to 
interpret the puvgation of the emotions to mean their gratification, their 
relief by indulgence? (though perhaps the outlet thus afforded for emotional 
excess necessarily involves a qualitative change, viz. the loss of an impure 
element, what is painful and oppressive either in the emotion itself or in its 
manifestation in actual experience) : (2) to discriminate? between the emotions 
relieved, i.e. the pity and fear of real life, and the emotions which effect this 
relief, viz. those artificially excited by the action of the drama‘: (3) to 


δεῖ ζητεῖν ἡδονὴν ἀπὸ τραγῳδίας, ἀλλὰ τὴν 
οἰκείαν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν ἀπὸ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου 
διὰ μιμήσεως δεῖ ἡδονὴν παρασκευάζειν... 
26 § 15, 1462 Ὁ 13: δεῖ γὰρ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦ- 
σαν ἡδονὴν ποιεῖν αὐτὰς [sc. τὴν τραγῳδίαν 
καὶ τὴν ἐποποιίαν] ἀλλὰ τὴν εἰρημένην. 

1 Siebeck in Jahrb. f. Phil. 1882, p. 
225 ff., Baumgart Poetzk p. 435 f. 

2 Comp. Plut. De inim. τέ. 10, gt F: 
τῶν παθῶν τούτων ποιούμενος els τοὺς ἐχ- 
θροὺς ἀποκαθάρσεις ‘indulging [lit. vent- 
ing] these feelings upon his enemies.” 
Bernays thought he could distinguish 
πάθημα, the disposition or permanent 
tendency (παθητικὴ ποιότης), from the 
πάθος its transient manifestation. It is 
impossible to follow him here, for Bonitz, 
Arist. Studien ν, has shown that the two 
terms are absolutely convertible in Aris- 
totelian usage. While if we say that the 
‘painful emotion’. of fear and pity is 
removed, we are reminded that the defi- 
nitions in the Rhetoric (11. c. 5, 6. 8) make 
each of these—fear itself and pity itself— 
‘a sort of pain’ (λύπη tis), although the 
emotions generally are defined as οἷς ἕπ ε- 
ται λύπη καὶ ἡδονή Rhet. 11. τ. 8, 1378 a 
a1, Nic. Eth. 11. 5. 2, 1105 Ὁ 23. 


3 The distinction between tragic fear 
and pity and these emotions in real life 
was first drawn by Ed. Miiller Gesch. der 
Kunstth. τι, p. 63 ff. Unless this dis- 
tinction be drawn it is impossible to 
avoid the difficulties which those follow- 
ers of Bernays encounter who interpret 
τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν in 
the definition of tragedy as the ‘“‘expul- 
sion,” i.e. purging away, of the emotions 
in, question. Bernays himself escaped 
this difficulty only by distinguishing πάθος 
=emotion, from πάθημα = disposition, 
tendency to emotion :—a distinction which 
in view of Bonitz’ careful investigation 
(Arist. Studien v) cannot be maintained. 
See 72. (2). But there is no reason why 
the phrase should not mean the purgation 
of the emotions, i.e. the freeing them 
from what is superfluous, the diminution 
of the whole by the expulsion of what is 
noxious, and consequent clarifying or re- 
finement of what is left. 

4 The best proof that they are distinct 
(which has often been denied) is that in 
real life fear of imminent ill is incom- 
patible with pity, i.e. sympathy with 
others: Rhet. 11. 8. 6, 1385 Ὁ 33, οὐ yap 
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associate the cure of the o’erburdened heart with that universalising element 
of the drama in virtue of which Aristotle regards it as an idealisation of 
experience?. 

These are the general outlines of the pathological interpretation of 
κάθαρσις. The erudition of Bernays discovered some slight confirmation for 
it in subsequent writers. Iamblichus (or whoever was the author of De 
Mysteriis), defending the least decorous of ancient rites, after adducing the 
now familiar argument that “suppression of the passions serves only to 
strengthen them, whereas judicious gratification quiets them” proceeds as 
follows: “hence it is that in comedy and tragedy by the spectacle of others’ 
emotions we still and moderate and purge our own: and similarly by seeing 
and hearing things unseemly in the temples we are freed from the harm 
which actual contact with them would bring?.” If this is too vague, we learn 
a little more from Proclus, who in his dissertation on the tenth book of the 
Republic—presumably expounding the Peripatetic view as the opposite of 
Plato’s—speaks of Tragedy and Comedy as enabling us to compound with 
the emotions (συντελούσας πρὸς ἀφοσίωσιν τῶν παθῶν) which need to be 
excited just so much as will secure us from future annoyance. Again he 
says “it is possible to afford the passions a moderate satisfaction, and when 
they are thus treated to find in them effective aids towards education, when 
once the inconvenience they cause has been remedied.” From the Platonic 
standpoint Proclus then proceeds to refute the defence of poetry he has 
sketched‘, and in a final sentence contrasts his own neoplatonic ascesis with 


the compromise proffered by Aristotle®. 


ἐλεοῦσιν οἱ ἐκπεπληγμένοι διὰ τὸ εἶναι πρὸς 
τῷ οἰκείῳ πάθει: § 12, 1386 ἃ 22 f., τὸ γὰρ 
δεινὸν ἕτερον τοῦ ἐλεεινοῦ καὶ ἐκκρουστικὸν 
τοῦ ἐλέον. Whereas the drama excites 
both pity and fear : Poet. 14 ὃ 2, 1453 Ὁ 3, 
wore τὸν ἀκούοντα καὶ pplrrew καὶ ἐλεεῖν 
ἐκ τῶν συμβαινόντων ἅπερ ἂν πάθοι τις 
ἀκούων τὸν τοῦ Οἰδίποδος μῦθον, ὃ 5 τὴν 
ἀπὸ ἐλέον καὶ φόβου. Cp. c. 13 § 4, 1453 
8.2 fi. 

This distinction affords the best pos- 
sible explanation of τῶν τοιούτων in the 
definition (Reinkens of. ¢. p. 161): τούτων 
would have postulated the complete iden- 
tity of the two. Compare Ed. Miiller 
Gesch. d. Kunsttheorie τ. p. 63 ff. 

1 Bernays Zwei Adbh. p. 72 (181) ff. 
with whom E. Miiller, Brandis, Zeller, 
Susemihl, and Reinkens substantially a- 
gree. See Butcher Some Aspects p. 366 ff. 

2 ἕν τε κωμῳδίᾳ καὶ τραγῳδίᾳ ἀλλότρια 
πάθη θεωροῦντες ἵσταμεν τὰ οἰκεῖα πάθη 
καὶ μετριώτερα ἀπεργαζόμεθα καὶ ἀποκα- 
θαίρομεν" ἔν τε τοῖς ἱεροῖς θεἀμασί τισι καὶ 
ἀκούσμασι τῶν αἰσχρῶν [e.g. τῶν φαλλῶν] 
ἀπολυόμεθα τῆς ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
συμπιπτούσης βλάβης I. 11. p. 403 Par- 
they. Again in 3. 9, p. 119, 14 ἀπέρασιν 


But while the dim outlines of the 


δὲ καὶ ἀποκάθαρσιν ἰατρείαν οὐδαμῶς αὐτὸ 
[sc. τὴν τῶν θεῶν ἐπίπνοιαν) κλητέον. οὐδὲ 
γὰρ κατὰ νόσημά τι ἣ πλεονασμὸν ἢ περίτ- 
τωμα πρώτως ἐν ἡμῖν ἐμφύεται there can 
be no doubt that these are Peripatetic 
technical terms which are rejected. 

3 τί δήποτε Thy τραγῳδίαν καὶ τὴν κωμι- 
κὴν οὐ παραδέχεται καὶ ταῦτα συντελούσας 
πρὸς ἀφοσοίωσιν τῶν παθῶν, ἃ μήτε παν- 
τάπασιν ἀποκλίνειν δυνατὸν μήτε ἐμπιμ- 
πλάναι πάλιν ἀσφαλές, δεόμενα δέ τινος ἐν 
καιρῷ κινήσεως, ἣν ἐν ταῖς τούτων ἀκροά- 
σεσιν ἐκπληρουμένην ἀνενοχλήτους ἡμᾶς 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ λοιπῷ χρόνῳ ποιεῖν (p. 
360 ed. Β45.):---εἴπερ διὰ τούτων δυνατὸν 
ἐμμέτρως ἀποπιμπλάναι τὰ πάθη καὶ ἀπο- 
πλήσαντας ἐνεργὰ πρὸς τὴν παιδείαν ἔχειν, 
τὸ πεπονηκὸς αὐτῶν θεραπεύσαντας (p. 
362). 

Τὶ πκυλαβηνδμεδε μὴ.. ἀντὶ τῆς πρὸς τὰ 
πάθη μετρίας ἀφοσοιώσεως ἕξιν πονηρὰν καὶ 
δυσέκνιπτον ἐντήκωσι ταῖς ψυχαῖς (1 ϊ1ά.). 

5 δεῖν μὲν οὖν τὸν πολιτικὸν διαμηχανᾶ- 
σθαί τινας τῶν παθῶν τούτων ἀπεράσεις 
καὶ ἡμεῖς φήσομεν, ἀλλ᾽ <obx> ὥστε τὰς 
περὶ αὐτὰ προσπαθείας συντείνειν" τοὐναν- 
τίον μὲν οὖν στε χαλινοῦν καὶ τὰς κινήσεις 
αὐτῶν ἐμμελῶς ἀναστέλλειν, ἐκείνας δὲ ἄρα 
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theory can be recognised, and here and there an obviously genuine phrase 
or two (ἀπέρασις, ἀφοσίωσις, ἐμμέτρως ἀποπιμπλάναι τὰ πάθη), the rest is so 
coloured in passing through this unsympathetic medium that there is con- 
siderable uncertainty whether it does not reflect the neoplatonic, rather than 
the Peripatetic, meaning of κάθαρσις. 

It remains to pass under review another possible source of information: 
the utterances and indications of Plato’s own esthetic views in his dia- 
logues!. Plato, too, held pity and fear to be the effect of tragedy”. His 
reason for banishing the drama is that, like poetry in general, it feeds that 
emotional nature which ought rather to be starved’, In a celebrated 
passage the indulgence of sentimental pity in the theatre is thus condemned 
as mischievous: “If you consider that when in misfortune we feel a natural 
hunger and desire to relieve our sorrow by weeping and lamentation, and 
that this feeling which is kept under control in our own calamities is 
satisfied and delighted by the poets ;—the better nature in each of us, not 
having been sufficiently trained by reason or habit, allows the sympathetic 
element to break loose because the sorrow is another’s...Few persons ever 
reflect that from the evil of other men something of evil is communicated to 
themselves. And so the feeling of sorrow which has gained strength at the 
misfortunes of others is with difficulty repressed in our ον" Here un- 
questionably is the view from which that of Aristotle is a reaction. That 
the passions are sources of possible danger, both philosophers agree: but 
granting this, Aristotle provides, while Plato sternly refuses, the means for 
their relief. Even Proclus is sensible of the antagonism of principle which 
has deduced from common bases of ethical belief so divergent a practical 
treatment. It would be a rash, but not exactly inadmissible proposal, to 
equate ‘the feeling kept under control in our own calamities’ with the pity 
of real life, and that which is ‘satisfied and delighted by the poets’ with the 
pity which (in Aristotle’s definition) is the means of its purgation. 

To Poetry and Art generally Plato allowed two and only two functions: 


τὰς ποιήσεις... πολλοῦ δεῖν els ἀφοσίωσιν δέον ἄρχεσθαι αὐτά, 606 Ὁ. 
εἶναι χρησίμους" αἱ yap ἀφοσιώσεις οὐκ ἐν 790 E. 
ὑπερβολαῖς εἰσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν συνεσταλμέναις 4 606 A,B 


Cp. Laws 


: el ἐνθυμοῖο, ὅτι τὸ βίᾳ Kare- 


ἐνεργείαις [the neoplatonic view], σμικρὰν 
ὁμοιότητα πρὸς ἐκεῖνα ἔχουσαι ὧν εἰσιν 
ἀφοσιώσεις (2bid.). In this and the pre- 
vious citations from Proclus the correc- 
tions of Bernays (of... pp. 46—50) are 
given. 

1 See C. Belger De Aristotele etiam in 
arte poetica componenda Platonis discipulo 
(Berlin 1872), esp. p. 58 ff. Siebeck 
Jahrb. f. Phil. CXXV. 1882, p. 226 ff. 

2 Phaedr. 268 C, ῥήσεις ποιεῖν.. «οἰκτρὰς 
καὶ τοὐναντίον αὖ φοβερὰς καὶ ἀπειλητικάς, 
Rep. X. 606 A. 

3 rpéper yap ταῦτα [τὰ ἐπιθυμητικά τε 
καὶ λυπηρὰ καὶ ἡδέα ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ] ἄρδουσα, 
δέον αὐχμεῖν, καὶ ἄρχοντα ἡμῖν καθίστησι 


χόμενον τότε ἐν ταῖς οἰκείαις ξυμφοραῖς καὶ 
πεπινηκὸς τοῦ δακρῦσαί τε καὶ ἀποδύρασθαι 
ἱκανῶς καὶ ἀποπλησθῆναι, φύσει ὃν τοιοῦ- 
τον οἷον τούτων ἐπιθυμεῖν, τότ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῦτο 
τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν πιμπλάμενον καὶ χαῖ- 
pov’ τὸ δὲ φύσει βέλτιστον ἡμῶν, ἅτε οὐχ 
ἱκανῶς πεπαιδευμένον λόγῳ οὐδὲ ἔθει, ἀνί- 
no. τὴν φυλακὴν τοῦ θρηνώδους τούτου, ἅτε 
ἀλλότρια πάθη θεωροῦν.. «λογίζεσθαι γάρ, 
οἶμαι, ὀλίγοις τισὶ μέτεστιν, ὅτι ἀπολαύειν 
ἀνάγκη ἀπὸ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων εἰς τὰ οἰκεῖα" 
θρέψαντα γὰρ ἐν ἐκείνοις ἰσχυρὸν τὸ ἐλε- 
εινὸν οὐ ῥάδιον ἐν τοῖς αὑτοῦ πάθεσι κατέ- 
xew. The translation is Dr Jowett’s. 
The last remark is endorsed by Aristotle 
Pol. V(VIII). 5. 19, 1340 ἃ 23. 
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(1) to convey truth ‘in a glass darkly,’ as he himself does in his myths, and 
(2) to conduce to moral edification by presenting fair models and inculcating 
by force of sympathy proper sentiments. The latter is Aristotle’s παιδεία: 
habituation to feel pleasure and pain at the proper objects. Now the 
Aristotelian κάθαρσις is something wholly distinct from this. It might be 
defended as producing a harmonizing and elevating effect on feeling and so 
transporting the audience into a state where they are more susceptible to 
sympathy with men as men, and to admiration for virtue. But this is only 
an indirect result. Or again we may regard it as a preventive: it might 
be urged that we are thus inoculated against the temptation which Plato has 
specially in view and regards as so formidable, the abuse of emotion and 
maudlin sentimentality. In any case this is one more hint which Aristotle 
has borrowed from his master. He has developed in a special direction the 
principle of ‘that indispensable minimum’ of gratification which even Plato 
does not refuse to the lower nature of man. The temperate sage of the 
Republic, who would fain stimulate and quicken the activity of the reason 
before he betakes himself to rest, is well aware that if he is to pursue, without 
let or hindrance, his aspirations after higher knowledge, his passions must be 
allayed and his appetitive nature indulged neither too much nor too little 
but just enough to send it to sleep! 

In an Eudemian book of the Z¢Azcs an even more advanced position is 
taken up: the pursuit of pleasure to excess is exonerated from blame; where 
the pleasures pursued are harmless (cp. 1342 a 16 χαρὰν ἀβλαβῆ), even 
artificial means of stimulating them to excess are not condemned, such 
‘intense’ pleasures being natural remedies for pains®. But that Aristotle 
was not blind to the danger of excessive sentimentality is shewn e.g. by his 
care for the education of the feelings in youth’, 

Besides this insight into the main motive and genesis of the pathological 
theory which Aristotle put forward in defence of the drama we gain from the 
Platonic writings many indications which serve to clear up particular points 
in the exposition. In the Phzledus (47 Eff.) there is an interesting and 
valuable analysis of the mixed states, partly pleasurable and partly painful, 
which attend the spectators of comedy. From this analysis Aristotle would 
seem to have borrowed not a little where he traces the pleasurable con- 
comitants of various phases of emotion’. We have every reason then to 
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1 Rep. 1X. 571 Ef.: τὸ ἐπιθυμητικὸν δὲ working of the rational soul. Of course 


μήτε ἐνδείᾳ Sods μήτε πλησμονῇ, ὅπως ἂν 
κοιμηθῇ καὶ μὴ παρέχῃ θόρυβον τῷ Bedric- 
τῳ χαῖρον ἢ λυπούμενον, GAN ἐᾷ αὐτὸ 
[sc. τὸ βέλτιστον] καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μόνον καθαρὸν 
σκοπεῖν καὶ ὀρέγεσθαί του καὶ αἰσθάνεσθαι ὃ 
μὴ οἶδεν... ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ τὸ θυμοειδὲς mpai- 
νας καὶ μή τισιν εἰς ὀργὰς ἐλθὼν κεκινημένῳ 
τῷ θυμῷ καθεύδῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡσυχάσας μὲν τὼ δύο 
εἴδη, τὸ τρίτον δὲ κινήσας.. οὕτως ἀναπαύ- 
nra. It seems then that while ἀποπιμ- 
πλάναι is prohibited as immoral, ἡσυχάσαι 
is a condition essential to the efficient 


the two philosophers differ wholly as to 
the application of this principle. 

2 NE. vit.14. 5, 1154 Ὁ 3: αὐτοὶ γοῦν 
αὑτοῖς δίψας τινὰς παρασκευάζουσιν. ὅταν 
μὲν οὖν ἀβλαβεῖς, ἀνεπιτίμητον... Ὁ 13 f. 
ἐξελαύνει δὲ ἡδονὴ λύπην ἥ τ᾽ ἐναντία καὶ 
ἡ τυχοῦσα, ἐὰν ἡ ἰσχυρά. 

8 See ν(ν1|). 5. 17, 18, 1340 ἃ 12 ff. 
(cp. 1341 a 13 f.). 

4 See Bernays of.c. p. 143 f. Esp. cp. 
1378 Ὁ τ (πάσῃ ὀργῇ ἕπεσθαί τινα ἡδονὴν) 
with PA. 48 A and the Homeric citation 
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conclude that the facts had already been collected and the psychological 
problem not only stated but approximately solved before Aristotle, who did 
not share his master’s condemnation of the drama on grounds of morality, 
came to formulate his own theory of its effect. 


common to the two: also Po/. v(vitl). 56. [5 said beyond the remark τάς γε τραγικὰς 
12, 1339 b 25 ff. with Phe. 51 a ff. But θεωρήσεις, ὅταν ἅμα χαίροντες κλάωσι, μέμ- 
the detailed analysis in respect of comedy νησαι, Phil. 48 a. Cp. 50 B. 

appears inadequate, and of tragedy little 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Page 1, line 3. The statement that there are no manuscripts earlier than the 
fourteenth century has been falsified by the discovery of the Vatican fragments of the 
tenth century. See p. 454. 

P. 2, note 1. After θυσίαι add: and 1271 a 27 (1272 23, Ὁ 34) φιλίτια ID 
φιδίτια Π53. 

Ρ. 1,1. 11. As Plutarch Περὶ Ἐὐγενείας is a fabrication of the renascence, of which 
a Latin translation was first published in 1556 (Lugduni apud Seb. Gryphium), the 
citations from the Politics would not in any case have carried us far back: although, 
if at the time the forger himself used a manuscript, or even emended the text on his 
own conjecture, his readings deserve mention. But they are not even entitled to such 
authority as they would have possessed in the case assumed, for though the Latin 
translation gives those citations in full, the manuscript from which in the year 1724 
1. Christopher Wolf edited the tract in Greek exhibited blanks where the citations 
should have stood, and Wolf himself is responsible for the text of the passages which 
he copied out, probably from the first edition of Victorius. In his preface to Vol. Iv 
of Anecdota Graeca (Hamburgi 1724) Wolf says of the manuscript of the Περὶ Εἰὐγενείας 
which he obtained from Joh. Gramm, Professor at Copenhagen, ‘‘ membranae illae 
uno alterove ante inventam typographiam saeculo, meo iudicio, luculente quidem, sed 
non sine frequentibus oscitantis librarii indiciis exaratae...Veterum scriptorum loca, 
a Plutarcho allata, omissa in his penitus erant, asterisco vicem eorum supplente... 
Eleganter et erudite illa (Latina Arnoldi Ferroni interpretatio) confecta est, atque 
veterum testimonia integra Latine, sed sine additis, ubi exstarent, locis exhibet. 
Atque hanc ipsam...cum Graecis in lucem profero, additis si pauca exceperis, aucto- 
rum testimoniis, gzae non sine cura aliqua ex monumentis eorum adhuc exstantibus 
conquisivi.” Compare his footnote p. 196 [it should be 296]: ‘‘ Aristoteles lib. 1. 
c. VI. Politicor. p. 37 edit. Victorii. In hoc loco vertendo liberius versatur Interpres ” 
i.e. Ferron ‘nisi in opusculo Plutarchi eum alia quaedam legisse censeas, quam 
quidem hodie apud Aristotelem exstant. In Ms. hic loc® deest.” 

P.9,1.29. Add: Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 165 ff. (Berlin 1885). 

P. 9, 1.3 from end. Add: De Politicis Aristoteleis Quaestiones criticae Lipsiae 
1886 (reprinted from the Supplement to Fahrd. f. Philol. Vol. Xv. pp. 329—450, 
often hereafter cited as Quaest. crit. collectae). Quaestionum Aristotelearum criticarum 
et exegeticarum Pars 1 Gryphiswaldiae 1892: Pars 11 ib. 1893: Pars ΠῚ ib. 1894: and 
Prolegomena 11 pp. XXVIII—XLIII of the ‘nova impressio correctior’ of the third 
edition in Teubner’s series (Lipsiae 1894). Articles in Fahkrb. f. Philol. cXLvu. 
1893, pp- 817824: Bursian’s Fahresberichte 1. 592 f., 111. 372 ff., v. 278 ff., 1X. 354 ff, 
XVII. 279 ff., XXX. 66 ff., 97 f., XXXIV. 40 ff., XLII. 36, 253 ff., L. 12, LXVII. 137 ff, 
LXXv. 102 ff. 

42—2 
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P.10, last line. Add: Ze Arist. Pol. ibid. ΟΧΧΙΧ. 1885. 544. 

Jowett. Translation with Introduction and notes; Oxford, 1885. 

Gomperz. Leitrige zur Kritik und Erkiirung griech. Schriftsteller; Wien, 1890. 

Diels. Article in Archiv f. Gesch. der Philos. tv. 1891. 484. 

Haberlin, Article on Arist. Po/. 11. 9 in Rhein. Mus. XLV. 1890. 311 ff. 

Maehly. Article in Ph2lologus L1. 1892. 197. 

Zeller. In Archiv f. Gesch. der Philos. V1. 1893. 153 2.4. 

Stoehr, Engel, Widemann, Schmidinger, Vogel. Curae criticae in Ar. Pol. in 
Commentationes philologicae Monacenses, 97—114: Munich, 1891. 

Niemeyer. Article in Fahrd. ΚΑ Phil. CXLIIN. 1891. 412 ff. 

v. Wilamowitz. Arzstoteles u. Athen τ. 64—71, 187 f. 2. (3). 

Ῥ. 11, n.1. Add references to Zeller in Hermes xv. 1880. 547—556, Diimmler 
in Rhein. Mus. Xiu. 1887. 179 ff., Shute Mistory of the Aristotelian writings, 
Oxford, 1888, esp. c. 8, Newman Zntroduction to edition of the Poldtics τ. 478—492, 
Il. pp. xxx—xl, v. Wilamowitz Aristoteles u. Athen 1. 355 ff. The discovery of the 
Constitution of Athens has called special attention to the connexion between the 
Politics and the Politées. 

P.14, 4,3. Adda reference to Birt Das antike Buchwesen p. 439. The safest 
inference to draw from the absence of correspondence between the opening of one 
book and the close of the preceding is that the two were independently elaborated. 
Notice the δὲ inserted after περὶ by P? and P® (corr.) at 1323 a14. Compare Newman 
op. ¢. 11. p. xxi ff. xxvi ἢ, 

P.15,n. 2. Aft the end of this note add (on p. 16): The total would now (1894) be 
slightly increased by the athetesis of the last clause of B. 1. u. 13 § 16, 1260 Ὁ 24 f. 
[καὶ πρῶτον....πολιτείας], 11. c. 6 § 13, 1265 Ὁ 12—17 [Φείδων... ὕστερον), § 22, 1266 
a 22—25 [ὡς,. σκέψι5], V(VIII). 7. 4, 1342 a 9 f. [ὅταν...μέλεσι], although these 
passages are not, in this edition, enclosed in square brackets, and Mr Hicks is not 
convinced: further, by VII(VI). 2 § 5, 1317 Ὁ 23 [ἢ ὀλιγάκι9], 8 § 24, 1323 ἃ 6—9Q 
[τριῶν...δημοτικόν]. As regards 11. c. 6 § 15, 1265 Ὁ 21—23 [émel...7uvds;], with 
which must go c. 7 § 4, 1266 Ὁ 5—8 [IIAdrwv...rpérepov], Prof. Susemihl is not 
altogether convinced: while he is inclined to spare 11. 6. 15, 1265 Ὁ 24—26 [kal.., 
olxely]—the discrepancy between this passage and Iv (VII). ro. 11, £330 a g—23 may 
be accounted for by a change in Aristotle’s opinions, if he wrote B. 11. after B. 1v (vit) 
—as well as 11. 7. 16 f., 1267 a 28—37 [δεῖ... πολιορκίας] in spite of moze (246). Oh 
most of these passages see Susemihl Quaest. Ar. crit. et exeg. Pars 111, p.ili. Possibly 
even VIII (v). 12 §§ 1—6, 1315 Ὁ 11—39, is genuine as Diels contends Archiv f. 
Gesch. d. Philos. 1V. 1891, p. 483 f. 

Ῥ. 16, π. 3. Had Aristotle completed the-work, there is a balance of probability 
that he would have arranged the books in this order: A. T. B. H. 0. A. Z. E. 
Of thesé H. ©. (and probably A. I.) were written earlier than the Covstitution of 
Athens, the other four almost certainly later. 

P. 16, n. 4. Add that Newman declines to accept the second transposition, 
suggesting a merely mechanical cause for the first: 11. p. xxxixf. It is much to 
be regretted that he has increased the existing confusion by a new nomenclature, 
Book 7 (5) Ξξ νι (v) and B. 8 (6) Ξε ντι (v1) of St Hilaire and Bk.?. 

P. 18, n. 3. Cicero’s acquaintance with the Polztics has come up for discussion in 
several recent works, especially Schmekel’s Die mettlere Stoa (Berlin 1892) pp. 47— 
85. The investigations of Schmekel enable us to dispense with the assumption that 
Tyrannion provided Cicero with extracts from Aristotle: for a comparison of Cicero 
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De Republica with Polybius vi. cc. 3—10 shows that both used a common authority, 
doubtless a political work by Panaetius. The suggestion was first made in a thesis 
appended to the dissertation published by P. Voight Sorand Ephesii lib. (Greifswald 
1882). See Susemihl’s edition of Aris. Oeconomica p. ix n. 16, Griechische Litteratur- 
gesch. in der Alexandrinerzeit (Leipzig 1892) Vol. 11. p. 75 2- (57), p- 180 2. (184). 
Direct acquaintance with the Politics is thus established for Panaetius whose life 
(circa 185---110) nearly covers the century between Hermippus and Apellicon of 
Teos: a result confirming the line of argument adopted on p. 18. 

As for Polybius, see also v. Scala Die Studien des Polybios 1. (Stuttgart 1890) 
p. 102 ff., 222 ff. who endeavours (pp. 128—151) to prove that Polybius had himself 
read Aristotle’s Politics. This hypothesis is combated by Susemihl Zitteraturgesch. 
Il. p. 81 2. (4), Ρ- 106 2. (97 b), p. 127 7. (147). 

P.18, n.7. The definite quotations contained in this list require to be distinguished 
from the more numerous traces of acquaintance with Peripatetic political doctrine 
which may or may not imply actual use of the treatise. The former may be slightly 
extended as regards the commentators on the Z¢hics: see now the academic edition 
Michael Ephesius ed. Heylbut 504, 8 ff., 520, 31 ff., 521, 5 ff., 610, 7 ff., τό ff, ότι, 
Io ff., 615, 20 ff., 616, 6f., 619, 14 ff, 18 ff., 620, το ff., Anon. p. 190, 4 f., p. 214, 36 ff. 

The latter must commence with the Hudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia, the 
parallels being fully given in the footnotes to Susemihl’s editions (Leipzig, 1883, 1884). 
Similarly with the Oeconomica: see again Susemihl’s ed. (ib. 1887) p. v . (1) for 
Book 1 and p. x z. (25) on the expansion in Book 11 of the idea suggested, and partly 
worked out, in the Politics 1. 11 88 7—13, 1259 a 3—36. The beginning of this 
passage is clearly referred to at 1346 a 27—29: but this again has a bearing on the 
genuineness of Politics 1. c. 11. See below. 

Mr Newman has compiled in Vol. 11. p. x—xix, a list of similar parallels 
from Rhetorica ad Alex. 3, 1424 a 12 ff., Ὁ 3 ff, De animal. motu 7, 7o1 Ὁ 24 ff, 
[Plato] Zrastae 135 c, 138 c, Aristoxenus 27. 19, 20, Philodemus De AMzszca (ed. 
Kemke) besides B. 3, Fr. 24, 52, 53, 54, 65, 66 noticed by Kemke and Gomperz, 
B. 1, Av. 16, 17: B. 3, Fr. 45, 55: B. 4, col. 3, 23 ff; 15, 5 f.; 16, 17 ff. Plutarch 
Vita Crassi c. 2, p. 544A (esp. the words τὴν γὰρ οἰκονομικὴν ἐν ἀψύχοις χρηματι- 
στικὴν οὖσαν ἐν ἀνθρώποις πολιτικὴν γιγνομένην ὁρῶμεν, though this is nowhere said by 
Aristotle), δήογαϊία 9 C, 527 A, 787 C—D, 812 B, D ff., 825 A—c: Dio Chrysostom, 
3. 115, 7. 267, 14. 439, 36. 83 R. All of these include the possibility of indirect use 
of the treatise. Prof. Susemihl holds that Plutarch was certainly acquainted with the 
Polities, but hardly with the Politics. Even his direct acquaintance with the’ Ad. Πολ. 
is denied by some: e.g. v. Wilamowitz Aristoteles u. Athen (Berlin 1893) 1. pp. 299 
—303- 

ἐὰ 20, n. 1. Add references to Blass De Antiphonte sophista (Kiel 1889), 
Diimmler Prolegomena zu Platons Staat (Basel 1891), Wilamowitz of. c. 1. 161 ff, 
esp. 169—185. 

P. 35, a. 3. Gilbert’s hypothesis, that Ephorus used the Poldtics of Aristotle, 
is rendered untenable by the discovery of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, which contains very 
precise indications of having been compiled between 329 and 325 B.c. The same 
treatise slightly strengthens the probability that Aristotle may have made use of 
Ephorus (or his authorities) in part of his works. At any rate he is in the ’A@. Πολ. 
under considerable obligations to another of Isocrates’ pupils, Androtion. See 
A. Bauer Forschungen zu Arist.’A@, Tlod. (Munich 1891) p. 155. v. Wilamowitz 


is again sceptical of. «. 1. p. 306. 
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P. 37, n. 1. The opinion here expressed, that the first part of B. 1. c. 12 is 
genuine, the latter part a spurious addition, seems to have been strengthened rather 
than weakened by the discovery of the ᾿Αθηναίων ἸΤολιτεία. See Diels in Archiv f. 
4. Gesch. d. Philos. 1v. 1891, p. 485. P. Meyer has indeed argued in Des Aris. 
Politik u. d.’AQ. Tod. (Bonn 1891) p. 13 ff. that the athetesis should be confined to 
1274 Ὁ g—15, with perhaps the addition of 1274 a 32—b 5 ἢν..«κλήρων, and 1274 
Ὁ 23—26 éyévero...dv. Against this view see Susemihl Quaest. crit. et exeg. 1. p. 
xvi f. 

P. 66, 1x. The date of the Politics has recently been discussed with much vivacity. 
Since the publication of the Comstitation of Athens, the appearance. of general agree- 
ment combined with occasional discrepancy which the two works present, has not 
unnaturally stimulated inquiry into its cause. The first suggestion made, on the 
assumption that Aristotle wrote both works, was that the Constitution, which can 
confidently be dated circa 329—325, is separated by an interval of years from the 
Politics. Thus Mr Newman notes (in Class. Rev. V. 162) that in the first part of the 
Constitution of Athens ‘we are sometimes inclined to ask whether the Po/itécs is not 
already in existence and known to the writer. Has not the writer” of ᾿Αθ. Πολ. ὦ. 41 
§ 2‘ Pol. 4. 4, 1292 a 4—37 before him?” Similarly Bruno Keil in Die Solonische 
Verfassung (Berlin 1892) confidently assigns the Fo/dtics to the period 350—335 B.C. 
long before the completion, at any rate, of the Constitution. Tempting as such con- 
jectures are, in the absence of positive evidence it is still necessary soberly to restate 
the grounds before us for dating the larger treatise; and this is what Prof. Susemihl 
has done Quaest. Ar. crit. et exeg. 11. Ὁ. x—xii, II. p. iii ff. His conclusion is that 
the Z¢hics and Politics were undoubtedly written later than the Physica, De Caelo, 
Meteorologica: that though they may conceivably have preceded the psychological, 
physiological and zoological works (and would then fall, say, about 332—330), it 
is far more likely that they were the latest sections of the Encyclopaedia with the 
exception of the Poetics, Rhetoric and Metaphysics. If this latter alternative be 
accepted, we may suppose the £7¢hzcs to have been finished before 327 B.c. About 
the Politics we cannot be so certain: for unquestionably the treatise consists of 
different component parts, written at different times with different aims, though 
ultimately incorporated in a single scheme. Of the portions anterior to the Comstitu- 
tion of Athens, i.e. say, to 327 B.C., we can point with confidence to. Books Iv (v1), 
v(vut1): possibly also to Books 1, 11. The rest of the treatise, B. 11, no less than™ 
Books 1v—vI of the old order, may with a balance of probability be assigned to the 
years 325, 324, 323, when Aristotle was also at work upon the Poetics, Rhetoric, 
Metaphysics, while under his editorship the Peripatetic school was issuing the re- 
maining Polities (other than that of Athens), the Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά, the διδασκαλίαι, 
and other similar works. ‘ 

v. Wilamowitz assumes that from the earliest times when he lectured at all, 
Aristotle repeatedly gave courses of lectures on Politics. While admitting that the 
present condition of the treatise does not permit a sharp separation of the different 
layers, or a general application of the indications which certain passages afford as to 
the date, he finds it hard to believe that Books HO were composed after ‘‘ the com- 
prehensive historical studies on which ΔΕΖ are based.” 1.6. he thinks that ΔΕΖ are 
later, or at least not earlier, than the Po/ztzes, which according to him they presume: 
Aristoteles u. Athen 1. 355 ff. 

P. 68, n. 3. Adda reference to Newman 11. p. xxxi: Aristotle ‘‘had evidently 
cast aside the programme which we find at the close of the Nicomachean Ethics, and 
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yet he framed no fresh one to take its place:” a most important admission. Comp. 
also Birt of. «. p. 459 f. If the transition from B. 1 is an editor’s addition, and δὲ an 
insertion of the family II? in 1260 b 27, the place of B. 11 itself becomes doubtful, 
as Susemihl] remarks Prolegomena 11 to the revised impression of the Teubner text: 
“nisi tamen admodum fallor, Aristoteles totum opus si ita, ut voluit, perfecisset, etiam 
libros 11. 111. vir sic retractasset, ut 11 locum magis idoneum inter 111"™ et novi 
ordinis Iv" (veteris VII") invenisset.” (This view is further developed in Quaest. 
Ar. crit. et exeg. 111. Ὁ. iii ff., as explained above.) v. Wilamowitz of. c. 1. 360 2. 
defends the genuineness of 1181 Ὁ 12—15, παραλιπόντων.. τελειωθῇ as quite in- 
dispensable, and is not disinclined to accept the rest. 

P. 71, n.4. Mr Newman examines the Vetus Versio of. c. 11. pp. Ixi—lxv. With 
the whole of section x compare below p. 454 ff., Susemihl in Fahrd. f. Philol. 
ΟΧΧΧΤΙΙ. 1887. 801—5, CXLVII. 1893. 817-824, Quaest. crit. et exeg. 1. 11.) and for 
the other side Newman of. c. 11. xli ff. and in Class. Rev, ντι. 304 ff. 

P. 74, n. 4, line 5. After αὐτοκράτωρ insert 1287 a 39 πεισθέντας. See Corvig. and 
Addenda to Critical Notes ad loc. 

P. 90, n. 4. Mr Newman admits that vi (Iv) cc. 1—4 ‘are little better than a 
chaos.” See his appendix, Vol. 1. p. 565 ff. and compare Vol. 11. p. xxvi, xxxviii, liv, 
Ixvii. 

P. 96, π. 2. Inexplicable as the subsequent delay may appear, the printing had 
proceeded thus far (indeed pp. 1—448 had been struck off) before the appearance of 
Mr Newman’s volumes I. and II. 
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P.139, line 1. 1252 a 14 αὑτὸς Tyrrell (cp. Eur. Troad. 1208). 

P. 140. .1252 a 22 λέγειν and 23 διαιρεθέντων Maehly, not rightly. 

P. 141, line 2. 1252 a 33 [ταῦτα] and (for ποιεῖν) διαπονεῖν Gomperz. 

Ρ. 142. Add: No MS. gives the second article 1330 Ὁ 1 τὰς πολιτικὰς πράξεις καὶ 
πολεμικὰς : some omit it 1261 Ὁ 25. 

P. 143, line 2. 1252 Ὁ 14 6 μὲν Χαρώνδας] Χαρώνδας μὲν TI? Bk. Newman || 

Ib. line 5. Add: Shilleto followed Giphanius (p. 22 f.), who however preferred 
ὁμοκάπνους. 

P. 144, line 1. See Corrigenda. κατὰ φύσιν after ἔοικε Τ' M* 5υ5θηι.1"5}} 

P.146, line 3. After 28 insert: ἤδη T P}. 

P. 147, line δ. 1253 a 2 Stohr Comm. phil. Monac. p. 97 f. comparing 1253 a 2, 
a4, 1278b 20, Bth. Nic. 1097 Ὁ τι, 1162.17, 1169 b 18, Ath. Hud. 12424 22 would 
read ἅνθρωπος. See Dem. Olynth. τ. 3, In Midiam § 198 || 

Ib. line 6. See Corrigenda. 1253 a 3 ἐστὶ after ζῷον added by T Μ' Susem.?? |] 

P. 149, linel. After Bk. add: avoiding hiatus. 

P. 153, line 2. 1253 Ὁ 15 mp&rov...1254 Ὁ 39 σώματος noticed by Anon. in Eth. 
Nic. A f. 555, p. 190, 4 f. Heylb. || 

P. 157, line 9. After ἀπὸ add: See Hagfors De pracpositionum in Aris. Politicis 
etc. usu (Berlin 1892) p. 5- 

P. 160, line 1. See Corrigenda. After Bk. add: Susem.3 

P. 161, line 1. After Bk. add: (ἐστὶν Bk.’). 

P. 163, line 1. Add: See however Addenda to p. 7 above. 
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P. 176, line 1. After Ar. add: (but two Oxford mss. of Aretinus have genztis: 
Newman Il. p. 71). 

P. 180, line 7. After Susem. add: Diebitsch would omit ὧν altogether. 

P. 183, line 1. 1257 b12. For οὔτε Newman cites 1293 a 8, 1297 Ὁ 7. 

P. 190, line 2. c. 11, 1258 b 9—1259 4 36, is considered by a friend of Mr 
Newman a later addition. 

P. 194, line 8. 1259 a 31 δρᾶμα Campbell, but see Dem. Provem. g5, p. 1460, 26: 
ὅραμα τοῦτο ἐποιεῖτο ὁ δῆμος, 72 Aristocr. XXIII. § 19 (ὁρᾶτε), etc. 

P, 197, line 2. 1259 Ὁ 32. See Corrigenda. After Τ' ΜῈ add: bracketed by 
Susem.}-? 

Ib. line 3. 1260 a4. Cod. Oxoniensis (Coll. Corp. Chr. 112) had in the margin 
ἀρχόντων καὶ, afterwards erased || 

P. 203, line 4. 1260 Ὁ 20—24 [ὥστ΄.. .πολιτείας] bracketed by Birt, as an addition 
of the publisher. Cp. Susem.’ Prolegomena p. xli: Neque tamen ipsi Aristoteli hac 
ratione succurro, sed compositori, qui perperam ultima libri I' verba 1260 Ὁ 23 sq. καὶ 
πρῶτον κτὰ adiecit. 

P. 232. ττό34 2. The change in punctuation (ἔχει πᾶσι, τάς, see Corrigenda) is 
due to Mr Newman || 

P, 252. 1265 a 40 Add to line 12: δὴ for ἂν Mr H. Richards Class. Rev. νι. 
P- 339- 

P. 261. 1266 a 31 [φιλοσόφων] Zeller (Archiv f. d. Ges. d. Philos. Vi. 153 n.): 
1.6. he would read αἱ μὲν ἰδιωτῶν al δὲ καὶ πολιτικῶν. 

P. 269, last line. On the genuineness of 1267 Ὁ 20—28 see now Susemihl in 
Fahrb. f. Phil. CXLVI1. 1893, Ρ- 192. 

P. 270. 1267b 26 εὐτελοῦς] εὐσταλοῦς O. Apelt. 

Ῥ. 214. 1268b1 γεωργήσει] yewpy<ods olk>joe Mr A. G. Peskett (1891). 
P. 289, line 2, Add: Comp. Crit. Notes on 1329 ἃ 34. 
P. 290, line 2. 1270 Ὁ 8 M® P! omit éoriv || 
P. 294, 1271a7 [τὸ] δῶρον, or τι δῶρον C. Haberlin || 
.295. 1271 a 20. Comp. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ ye 1276 Ὁ 18, ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐπαινεῖταί ye 
1277 a 25 (Newman). 

P. 305. See Corrigenda to 1272 Ὁ 9. δυναστῶν IP Susem.?? || 

P. 312. See Corrigenda to 1273 Ὁ 6. ἀπορίαν I’ M* Bk. Susem.1 || 

P. 314, line 2. After Gottling add: Bernays (Ges. Abh. 1. 172), Bockh (Staatshaush. 
d. Ath. τι p. 295, 580 d). 

P, 316, line 3, Dede probably rightly. καὶ Θεμιστοκλῆς Diels, rashly (in Archiv f. 
d. Gesch. d. Philos. τν. p. 484 2. 1). 

P. 317, line 3. 1274 a 18—20 After Diels add: But comp. Susemihl Fahresber. 
XLII. p. 255 2. 36. 

Ib. last line. 1274 a 20. Wilamowitz defends τρίτου τέλους, but hardly with 
success, of. ¢. I. p. 69 %. 41. 

P. 320, lime 1. 1274 Ὁ 9—15 [Φαλέου... ἄχρηστον] Newman followed by P. Meyer 
and v. Wilamowitz. See however Quaest. Ar. crit. et exeg. 1. Ὁ. xvi f. 

P. 354. V™ is Prof. Susemihl’s notation for the Vatican fragments in the Teubner 
text of the Politics (Susem.’ nova impressio correctior 1894), so that our fr.=V™. 

P. 356. 1275 ἃ 23 κρίσεως καὶ defended by Wilamowitz of. c. 1. p. 205 22. 32. 

P. 362. See Corrigenda. 1276 a 10—13 (τότε.. συμφέρον) εἴπερ the parenthesis 
and punctuation Niemeyer (in Fahrd. f. Philol. CXL. 1891, p. 412 ff). 

P. 363. 1276 a 14 [kal] Niemeyer || reves κατὰ and comma after τρόπον Niemeyer || 


" 


ἔτ ον οἱ 
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P. 363. 1276 ἃ 15 ταύτης (before τὰς) defended by Niemeyer || 

Tb, 1276 a 16 τυραννίδος ; (with interrogation) Niemeyer, partly following 
Koraes || 

P. 364. 1276226. See Corrigenda. 

P. 366. Β. ΠῚ. c. 4 is vaguely referred to by Anon. i Eth. Nic. v. p. 214, 36 ff. 
ed. Heylb. 

P. 869. 1276 Ὁ 39—40 [ἐπειδὴ... πολίτας] Widemann. 

P. 371. 1277 a 30 [καὶ] Spengel || Ὶ 

P. 872. 1277 ἃ 32 τοὔνομ᾽ II? fr. Bk. ; 

P. 814. 1277 Ὁ 17—25 noticed by Anon. iz Eth. Nic. v. p. 231, 38 ff. Heylb. 

P. 379. 1278 a 34 ἀστῶν Cod. Berol. Hamiltonianus 41 (merely on conjecture; the 
MS., of the xv century, is one of the worse species of II?. Possibly even in fr. the 
reading is conjectural). 

P. 380. 1278 Ὁ 8. See Corrigenda. καὶ εἰ T P! Susem.!-? (omitted by M®). 

P. 381. 1278 Ὁ 10—15 noticed (amongst other passages) by Mich. Ephes. zz Eth. 
Nic. 1X. f. 157° 504, 8 ff. ed. Heylb. 

P. 383. 1279 a 8—16 [διὸ.. ἀρχὰς] Stohr (hardly right). 

P. 397. 1281 a 41 ἔχει (with colon after λύεσθαι) Welldon (hardly adequate). 

P. 401, last line. Add: But see Bonitz Jud. Ar. 539 Ὁ 18 ff. 

P. 402. 1282227. Mr Wyse prefers μέγιστον as avoiding hiatus. It is however 
in pausa. 

P. 411, line 1. 1283 b15 Jsert: δόξειαν Pl. 

P. 412, line 3. Dele Plutarch. 

P. 431, line 10. See Corrigenda. That 1287 a 39 πεισθέντας is right (persuasos 
William) was seen by Schneider and has recently been demonstrated by Engel in 
Comm. phil. Monach. p. 103. 

P. 442. 1287 Ὁ 30 f. [rovs...cuvdpyous] Widemann (not rightly). 

Ῥ. 442, line 5. 1288 4 132. If Heylbut’s conjecture be accepted, the punctuation 
will be changed: ἦθος πολεμικόν, δυνάμενον || 

P. 473, line 3. 1323 Ὁ 8. Vahlen’s conjecture requires εἴς τι. See Hagfors of. c. 
P: 43. 

P. 475. See Corrigenda. 1323 Ὁ 18 καὶ added by I M® Susem.1-? || 

P. 481. 1324b4f. The order of [ Μδ is retained because neither the order of P! 
nor that of II? will stand without Congreve’s emendation. Besides it is best suited by 
the context. 

P. 489. 1325 Ὁ 34 [kal περὶ.. πρότερον] would be bracketed even if the preceding 
chapter were allowed to be by Aristotle. 

P. 490. 1326 a g—b 24 noticed by Mich. Ephes. zz 27h. Nic. 1x. f. 161%, p. 520, 
31 ff. (cp. 521, 5 ff.) Heylb.. 

P. 493. 1326.a 40 olov...41 σταδίοιν noticed by Mich. Ephes. uz supra Ὁ. 520, 35. 

P. 495. 1326 b39f. The punctuation (δεῖ... ἐμπείροις) is due to Mr Wyse. 

P. 497. 1327 a 23 [pds] Argyriades, rightly, in Διορθώσεις els τὰ ᾿Αριστοτέλους 
Πολιτικά. A’ (Athens 1893). 

P. 503, line δ. 1328416. See Corrigenda. πέρᾳ.. «πέρᾳ Nauck, perhaps rightly || 
olde Gomperz, of δὲ with all other authorities Bk. Susem.1? 

P. 521. 1330b 30. See Corrigenda. μὴ ποιεῖν after πόλιν Τ' M* Susem.!-” 

P. 529. 1332413. See Corrigenda. καὶ inserted before ἀναγκαῖαι  M* Susem.1:? 

P. 535. 1332 b 31. See Corrigenda. πάντων after 32 τούτων Τ' M® Susem.1? 

P. 587. 133326. See Corrigenda. διῃρῆσθαι after μέρος Τ' Μ" Susem.)-* 
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P. 541. 133448. See Corrigenda. ἀνιᾶσιν T M® Susem.1-? 

P. 546. 1334 b24. See Corrigenda. ἐγγίνεσθαι after 25 πέφυκεν I Μ Susem.!? 
P. 649. 1335427. See Corrigenda. ὡρισμένος after χρόνος Τ' M* Susem.1-? 

P. 559. 1336 Ὁ 34. See Corrigenda. αὐτῶν after ὅσα T M® Susem.!:? 


COMMENTARY. 


P.139. 1252 a 8. Add after ποθ (2): The identity of βασιλικὴ with πολιτικὴ is 
asserted Pl. Zuchyd. 291 Cc and Politicus 259 Ὁ. The question, What is the object of 
this science, which in Zuthyd. is left open, is answered in Poldticus. That στρατηγικὴ 
is subordinated to it, is asserted Polit. 305 A as in Authyd. 290 C, Ὁ (Bonitz). 

P. 140. 1252 a 17 τὴν ὑφηγημένην μέθοδον. Mr Newman is inclined to take 
this participle against Bonitz here and c. 8 ὃ 1, 1256a 2, in a middle sense: ‘the 
method which has led the way.’ Mr Wyse has independently proposed this same 
sense. 

Tb. 1252 « 18. This method implies the examination of the ultimate species 
separately, cp. De part. anim. 1. 4 § 4, 644 a 29, 9 μὲν γὰρ οὐσία τὸ τῷ εἴδει ἄτομον, 
κράτιστον, εἴ τις δύναιτο περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον Kal ἀτόμων τῷ εἴδει θεωρεῖν χωρίς, 
ὥσπερ περὶ ἀνθρώπου, οὕτω καὶ περὶ ὄρνιθος (Newman). 

P.141f. 1252} 2. Mr Newman suggests that the Delphic knife may well have 
served ‘not only for killing the victim (σφαγίς Eur. Z/. 811) but also for flaying it 
and cutting it up (κοπίς τα. 837).” 

P.143. 1252 Ὁ 8. Add after nore (12): Eur. Hel. 246 τὰ βαρβάρων γὰρ δοῦλα πάντα 
πλὴν ἑνός. 

P.143f. 1252 Ὁ 15. Add after »οΐε (17): Mr Newman, like Dittenberger, defends 
ὁμοκἄπους, meeting the objection respecting the quantity with the suggestion that the 
term may have occurred in a prose treatise. But the letter of Epimenides to Solon 
on the Cretan constitution, Diog. Laert. 1. 112, was undoubtedly a forgery later than 
Aristotle’s time: see Hiller in Rhein. Mus. XXXII. p. 527 f. 

P. 144. 1252b16. See again Quaest. crit. coll. p. 332. As in Ὁ ro, so here 
πρώτη must be predicative,=as the first, primarily: συνεστηκυῖα being understood 
from Ὁ 13. ‘‘From these two relationships the family is first formed.... From a 
number of families the society first formed with a view to something beyond the needs 
of every day is the village.” Both passages should be omitted from the examples 
given by Bonitz “η΄. Ar. 652 Ὁ 53 ff. 

P. 145. 1252 Ὁ 18. The literature bearing upon ὁμογάλακτες and dpyedves is 
continually increasing: see the authorities cited in Busolt Gr. Gesch. 11. p. 390 ff. esp. 
PP. 394—398 with zotes, K. F. Hermann Lehrbuch d. gr. Alt, Vol. τ. Staatsalter- 
thiimer ed. V. Thumser § 58 [98] pp. 313—324, Topffer Adtische Genealogie p. 20 ff. 
For the later organization consult C./.A. 11. 596, 597, 605, Eq. ἀρχ. 1883. 83. 

Mr W. R. Paton, Class. Rev, V. p. 222, thinks that éuoyd\axres=those whom it 
was possible for two generations to suckle, i.e. two generations. 

Many years ago Mr Wyse asked ‘* What of the fresent tense (ois καλοῦσί τινες 
duoyddaxras)? For from Philochorus 27. 94 (Suid. s.v. dpyedives)...rods du. obs γεν- 
νήτας καλοῦμεν we see the older term was extinct in his time. Was it current in 
Aristotle’s time? I have my doubts. It seems at any rate possible that, if the passage 
cited by Suidas occurred in the account of the διαψήφισις ἐπὶ ᾿Αρχίου ἄρχοντος 346/5 B.C., 
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Philochorus cited and explained in this context the ancient laws which as we know 
from Lysias needed interpretation even early in the fourth century. May Aristotle 
refer then either to the authors of ancient Athenian statutes or to lawyers? I do not 
think the word occurs in the Orators, having been expelled by γεννῆται. It manifestly 
assists Aristotle’s argument if the word is a relic from old times, not in use among the 
Athenians of his day (and Pollux vi. 156 remarks ἴδιον τῶν ’Arrucdy),... As to the 
remark,” p. 145 Comm. left col., 1. 25, ‘that no place in the development is found 
for ‘associations for common sacrifices and religious festivals,’ was not this just the 
aspect under which the yévos presented itself to an Athenian of the fourth century? 
The γένος implied κοινωνία ἱερῶν. 

P. 145, right col. To the note on διὸ add: Aristotle follows Plato in arguing that 
the primitive form of government must have been monarchy, because the primitive 
family, supposed independent anterior to the rise of any government, is accustomed to 
the rule of its senior member. The Cyclopes are adduced as evidence of this earlier 
state of society (σποράδες) without any king, patriarchal or other, not of course ‘to 
justify a general statement respecting the household of all times,’ but rather to 
justify the particular statement made 1252 Ὁ 19 (ἐκ βασιλευομένων). 

Ρ. 146. 1252 Ὁ 28. The place of τέλειος illustrates Dr Jackson’s remark that by 
normal Aristotelian usage part of a complex epithet may be placed after article and 
substantive (hyperbaton). 

P.148. 1253 8 7. Add to mote (25): comp. Becq de Fouquitres Yeux des Anciens 
P. 372 ff. 

P.150. 12538 22. Add to zofe (28) a reference to the mofe on p. 212, and to 
Quaest. crit. coll. pp. 334—336, 449 f. 

Tb. 1253426. Add to note on χωρισθείς : Possibly Aristotle has in mind Soph. 
Phil. 1018 ἄφιλον ἔρημον ἄπολιν ἐν ζῶσιν νεκρόν (Newman). 

P.151. 1253 a 34. This note has suffered from undue compression. A fuller 
discussion appears in Quaest. crit. coll. p. 336f. The main points are: (t) the 
weapons are not prudence and [virtue], or else they would have been expressed by 
the accusative, φρόνησιν καὶ ἀρετήν. (2) Prudence and [virtue] are the qualities at 
whose disposal the weapons are placed. (3) The weapons are the various safeguards 
and aids necessary if any action, whether just or unjust, is to be performed with safety: 
prudence and perseverance (on Susemihl’s conjecture), prudence and skill (on Freu- 
denthal’s)}. 

Against those who, with Jowett, by φρονήσει understand δεινότης (WV. Z. 1144 a 
23 ff.) and by ἀρετῇ φυσικὴ ἀρετὴ or ἕξις (V. Z. 1144 Ὁ τ ff.), it is urged 1.1. that 
(1) such a use of ἀρετὴ is unexampled and (2) that the natural germ of virtue is not 
peculiar to man but is found in the lower animals: V. EZ. 1144 Ὁ 8, Hist. an. 1. 1 § 32 ff. 
488 Ὁ 12 ff., VIII. 1, IX. 4. 

Spengel, who understands by ἀρετῇ intellectual virtue, is met not only by the 
invariable usage of the phrase φρόνησις καὶ ἀρετή, but also by the fact that φρόνησις is 
probably the only intellectual virtue which has to do with conduct. There is also the 
improbability that the term ἀρετὴ would be used of a quality liable to abuse when 


1 Quamvis recte monuerit Monteca- 
tinus, si Aristoteles prudentiam homini 
et virtutem tamquam arma data esse 
dicere voluisset, scribendum ei potius 
fuisse φρόνησιν καὶ ἀρετήν, quid impedit, ne 
prudentia et id quod sub corruptovocabulo 


ἀρετῇ latet non ipsa arma sed res sint, 
quibus arma. offerantur, armis autem prae- 
sidia illa varii generis atque adiumenta 
significentur unicuique necessaria, quo- 
tienscunque opus vel iustum vel iniustum 
tute perpetrare velit? Qu. cr. coll. p. 337. 
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Aristotle himself says Rhet. 1. 1. 12, 1355 Ὁ 4: τοῦτό ye (i.e. abuse) κοινόν ἐστι κατὰ 
πάντων τῶν ἀγαθῶν πλὴν ἀρετῆς. 

Bemmays again Zwei Abhh. τἰδ. d. aristot. Theorie (Berlin 1880) p. 113 f. who adopts 
Montecatino’s explanation (arma homini data sunt ad prudentiam et virtutem), quotes 
Seneca De iva 1.17: Aristoteles ait adfectus quosdam, si quis illis bene utatur, pro armis 
esse, quod verum foret, si, velut bellica instramenta, sumi deponique possent induentis 
arbitrio. haec arma, quae Aristoteles virtuti dat, ipsa per se pugnant, non exspectant 
manum, et habent, non habentur. But the passions are not peculiar to man: and 
surely they are not more dangerous in man because, as Bernays interprets the words, 
they are ‘arms for insight and virtue.’ Not to mention the objection, stated on 
p- 151, that ἀδικία ἔχουσα ὅπλα shows the arms must be used by φρόνησις and ἀρετή, 
not in order to procure them. 

[Mr Newman suggests ‘language’ as one of these weapons, and admits that if 
‘certain emotions, anger especially’ are included, Aristotle must then have regarded 
these emotions as peculiar to man.] 

P. 151. 1253 a 37. Add after zvte (28c): Perhaps Aristotle had a saying of 
Pindar in mind: cp. Plut. Praec. reip. ger. c. 13, p. 8076 : ὁ δὲ πολιτικός, ἀριστο- 
τέχνας τις ὧν κατὰ Πίνδαρον, καὶ δημιουργὸς εὐνομίας καὶ δίκης (Newman). 

P. 162. 1253 b3. The laxity here noted may be particularized as the omission 
not only of ἐστι but of ἐκείνων the antecedent to ὅσα. But in Greek idiom the genitive 
case is appropriated to related terms, so that in the sentence ‘The parts of Economic 
are of the constituents of the Household’ the meaning of the words supplied are of is 
‘correspond to,’ or ‘relate to,’ and not ‘treat of.’ Mr Newman compares 1258 Ὁ 27 
(but this is doubtful), and refers to Bonitz Zudex Ar. 533 Ὁ 6—13, with Waitz on 
Anal. Pr. τ. 46, 52 a 29 there quoted. 

Tb. 1253 bg. It would have been sufficient to say that the ordinary sense of 
γαμικὸς is ‘nuptial’ and not ‘conjugal’: cp. 71. on 1334 Ὁ 32, p. 547. 

P.153, 1253 Ὁ 20. Lest the expression ‘speech delivered’ in ote (31) should 
be misunderstood we add that the Μεσσηνιακὸς was a pamphlet cast in the form of a 
speech, like the ‘ Archidamus’ of Isocrates, treating the same theme from the opposite 
side, and advising the Spartans to make peace with Messene (1397 a 11 ff.): cp. Blass 
Attische Beredsamkeit 11.2 pp. 350, 289. 

Ib. 1253 Ὁ 21. Zeller Pre-Socratics Eng. tr. 11. p. 4772. (3) observes that 
νόμῳ γὰρ ὃς μὲν δοῦλος ὃς δ᾽ ἐλεύθερος forms a trimeter, so that under τοῖς δὲ, Ὁ 20, a 
poet may be included. 

Ρ. 168 ἢ. 1253 Ὁ 23 ἐπεὶ οὖν...33 ὑπηρέτης. The commentary may again be sup- 
plemented from Quaest. crit. coll. p. 339 f. Various critics have treated this whole 
passage as one loosely constructed sentence, but without agreeing how much of it is 
apodosis to the string of protases which they suppose to be introduced by ἐπεί, As 
οὕτω introduces the apodosis to ἐπεὶ in I. ro, 3, 1258 a 31—34, So in the present pas- 
sage, according to Eucken De Aristotelis dicendi ratione 1. p. 29 f. (Gotting. 1866), 
the apodosis begins at Ὁ 30 οὕτω καὶ τὸ κτῆμα. Spengel Av. Stud. 111. p. 5 (57) f. and 
Thurot Zzudes p. 5 ff. proposed that it should begin two lines lower down with Ὁ 32 
καὶ ὁ δοῦλος (to which Spengel by his punctuation ὀργάνων" ἔστι καὶ ὁ δοῦλος would 
add the preceding word ἐστι). Eucken’s punctuation is as follows: ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ κτῆσις 
μέρος τῆς οὐσίας ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ κτητικὴ μέρος τῆς οἰκονομίας (ἄνευ γὰρ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀδύνατον 
καὶ ζῆν καὶ εὖ ζῆν), ὥσπερ δὲ ταῖς ὡρισμέναις τέχναις ἀναγκαῖον ἂν εἴη ὑπάρχειν τὰ οἰκεῖα 
ὄργανα, εἰ μελλει ἀποτελεσθήσεσθαι τὸ ἔργον, οὕτω καὶ τῷ οἰκονομικῷ!, τῶν δ᾽ ὀργάνων τὰ 


1 sc, ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν τὰ οἰκεῖα ὄργανα presumably. 
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μὲν ἄψυχα τὰ δ᾽ ἔμψυχα (οἷον τῷ κυβερνήτῃ ὁ μὲν olak ἄψυχον ὁ δὲ πρωρεὺς ἔμψυχον" ὁ 
γὰρ ὑπηρέτης ἐν ὀργάνου εἴδει ταῖς τέχναις ἐστίν 1)" οὕτω καὶ τὸ κτῆμα ὄργανον πρὸς ζωήν 
ἐστι, καὶ ἡ κτῆσις πλῆθος ὀργάνων ἐστί, καὶ ὁ δοῦλος κτῆμά τι ἔμψυχον, καὶ ὥσπερ ὄργα- 
νον πρὸ ὀργάνων πᾶς ὁ ὑπηρέτης. 

The criticism of these conflicting views suggests the result adopted in the text. 

P. 155. 1253 Ὁ 35. ro?=the Homeric Hephaestus (Bywater). ‘Aristotle’s rule is 
to prefix the article to the names of personages in a poem or dialogue.” Cp. zofe on 
1261 a 6, 

P.156. 1254 8 12. To the ref. from Eth. Lud, add Magna Moralia 1. ο. 34, 
1194 b 18 τοῦ γὰρ δεσπότου τί ἐστιν ὁ οἰκέτης. 

P.169f. 1254 Ὁ 8. Add to ote (40): What is called ὄρεξις in 1254 Ὁ 5, and τὸ 
ὀρεκτικὸν De Anima 111. 7. 2, 431 a 13, is plainly that which is here termed τὸ παθη- 
τικὸν μόριον : comp. III. 15. 5, 1286 ἃ 18. Here as in Iv(vII). 15. 9, 1334 Ὁ 18 ff, 
νοῦς and τὸ μόριον τὸ λόγον ἔχον are opposed to ὄρεξις and the irrational part (τὸ ἄλο- 
yor 1334 Ὁ 18 and 1260 ἃ 7; here τὸ παθητικὸν μόριον). But ἴῃ ΔΛ]. 25. 1. 13. 18, 1102 
b 13 ἢ, the latter is called φύσις ἄλογος μετέχουσά πῃ λόγου. 

ΡΒ. 101. 1254 Ὁ 23. Cp. again Quaest. crit. coll. p. 343, where it is suggested 
that if λόγῳ be kept, the genitive λόγου may be understood from it as the object of 
αἰσθανόμενα, while both datives are governed by ὑπηρετεῖ. Comp. however for the 
ellipse of the copula Iv(VII). 14. 9, 1333 ἃ 17 f. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει μὲν καθ᾽ αὑτό, λόγῳ δ᾽ 
ὑπακούειν δυνάμενον. 

P.162. 1254 Ὁ 32. συμβαίνει δὲ πολλάκις κτὰ. ‘ But often the contrary also occurs 
so that [where this contrary occurs] the one have [only] the bodies, the others [only] the 
souls of free men” [and hereby the former are after all natural slaves, and the latter 
natural free men]. This is the translation of Prof. Susemihl’s second edition and the 
words inserted should have sufficiently indicated his position, which is that τοὺς μὲν = 
actual slaves who have the noble erect frames which Nature intended freemen to have, 
and τοὺς 6¢=actual freemen who have not such bodily excellence but ov/y the souls of 
freemen. 

P.163. dd after Excursus 11: and the addenda to p. 209 below. 

Tb. 125528. With τῶν ἐν τοῖς vduocs=jurisconsults Dittenberger compares οἱ ἐν 
τοῖς λόγοις =dialecticians Meta. 1X. 8. 20, 1050 Ὁ 35, ol περὶ φύσεως = physical philoso- 
phers 1006 a 2, 1050 Ὁ 24, 1053 Ὁ 14, 1062 b 26. Nor does καὶ before a 11 σοφῶν 
make any real difficulty in taking τῶν ἐν τοῖς véuois=qui de legibus philosophantur ; 
for not all who engage in philosophical discussions are really philosophers. (From 
Quaest. cr. coll. Ὁ. 344.) 

P.165. 1255215. With ἐν ὑπεροχῇ ἀγαθοῦ τιν ὁς comp. III. 12. 2, 1282 Ὁ 24, 
κατὰ παντὸς ὑπεροχὴν ἀγαθοῦ explained by κατὰ χρῶμα, κατὰ μέγεθος. 

Ρ. 1606. 1255 8 20, 21 ὡς οὐ δεῖ, Comp. Plato Sympos. 216 Β ἀντιλέγειν μὲν οὐ 
δυναμένῳ ὡς οὐ δεῖ ποιεῖν ἃ οὗτος κελεύει, [Dem.] XXXIII. ὃ 27, p. gor, 9: καὶ οὐκ ἰσχυ- 
ρίζομαι τῷ νόμῳ ὡς οὐ δεῖ με δίκην δοῦναι, εἰ ἠγγυησάμην. 

Ρ. 110. 1255 Ὁ 25. Note that ἐγκύκλιος is an epithet of ἀρχαὶ in ο. 26 § 2, and of 
διοίκησις inc. 43 § τ of the AO. πολ. (routine offices, routine of administration). 

P.172f. 1256 a 13—19. See additional remarks on this passage, Quaest. crit. 
coll. p. 349 ff. 


1 οὕτω.. ὑπηρέτης is the apodosis of apodosis of Spengel, καὶ ὁ δοῦλος.. ὑπηρέ- 
Eucken [and Newman]. της of Thurot. 
2 ἔστι καὶ ὁ δοῦλος.. ὑπηρέτης is the 
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P. 174. 1256 a 36. To mote (71) add, that Aristotle is speaking of Etruscan 
piracy (Bywater). See Fournal of Philol. τι. p. 60 ff., Frag. 60 in Rose’s last edition 
(partly given 1480 b 31 ff.). 

P.175. 1256 Ὁ 13. Mr Newman aptly compares Plato Menex. 237 E, πᾶν yap τὸ 
τεκὸν τροφὴν ἔχει ἐπιτηδείαν ᾧ ἂν τέκῃ" ᾧ καὶ γυνὴ δήλη τεκοῦσά τε ἀληθῶς καὶ μή, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑποβαλλομένη, ἐὰν μὴ ἔχῃ πηγὰς τροφῆς τῷ γεννωμένῳ. 

Ρ. 116. τ256 Ὁ το. τῆς rpopijs] Mr Newman thinks it possible that Theophrastus 
apud Porphyrium De Adstinentia 11. c. 12 had this statement in view and intended to 
controvert it. 

Ib. 1256 b 23. Add a reference to the fuller discussion Quaest. crit. coll. 
p- 346 ff. 

P.179. 1257 a 3 ἐκείνης] ‘This last,” comp. vili(v). 6. 10, 1306 a το: σημεῖον 
δ᾽ ἡ ἐν Φαρσάλῳ πολιτεία" ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ ὀλίγοι ὄντες πολλῶν κύριοί εἰσι (Busse). 

P. 180. 1257 ἃ 18 ὅσον γὰρ ἱκανὸν αὐτοῖς, ἀναγκαῖον ἣν ποιεῖσθαι τὰς ἀλλαγάς. 
There is another way of taking this sentence: ἀναγκαῖον -- ἀναγκαῖον ἄν, ‘For other- 
wise exchange would have been necessarily confined to the satisfaction of the ex- 
changers’ own wants”: and so Bernays and Jowett translate. Thus retail trade is 
proved not natural because, if it were, an absurdity would follow. The historical 
explanation of the imperfect given in the note appears the simpler and deserving of 
preference (1) because of the historical tendency throughout the context, and (2) 
because the direct proof is much more natural than the indirect and apagogic. 

Ρ. 182. 1257 Ὁ 7 ff. On various changes proposed in order to avoid the vicious 
circle in the reasoning of 8 10 see Quaest. crit. coll. p. 353 f. As it stands, 1257 Ὁ 5 
διὸ = διὰ τὸ καπηλικὸν γενέσθαι ; ‘owing to the growth of Retail Trade Chrematistic is 
(erroneously) supposed to be concerned with money, because (really) productive of 
wealth: for wealth is often defined as a stock of money decause Chrematistic and 
Retail Trade are concerned therewith.” At the best, the words in italics are a clumsy 
and inexact restatement of the fact contained in διό. 

P. 185. 1257 Ὁ 37. Add to note: comp. Iv(vII). 5 § 2, 1326 b 36, where see 
note. Mr Newman, to whom this reference is due, also adduces Plutarch De cupid. 
divit. 8, a fragment of a dialogue preserved in a slightly fuller form in Plutarch Vita 
Pelopid. 3, 279 B: τῶν γὰρ πολλῶν οἱ μὲν οὐ χρῶνται τῷ πλούτῳ διὰ μικρολογίαν, οἱ δὲ 
παραχρῶνται 6. ἀσωτίαν κτλ, See Frag. 56 ed. Rose (Teubner 1886). 

P.186. 1258a10. Comp. Magna Moralia 1. c. 25, 1192 a 16 ff. (c. xxiv § 2 ed. 
Susem.). 

Tb. 1258 ἃ 11—13. Athenian generals in the fourth century were obliged to 
make their ‘art’ a means of gain, for the state was rarely in a position to find pay. 
Hence the author of Oeconomica B. 11. cc. 23, 28, 26 records the devices of Timotheus, 
Chabrias, and Iphicrates for obtaining money 1350 a 23 ff., 1350 b 33 ff. Chares is 
another instance given by Mr Newman: Theopompus apud Azhen. 532 Β, 2. H. G. 
I. 297. 

Ῥ. 181. 1258a2rf. ὥσπερ yap καὶ... «οὕτω καὶ] So c. 2 § 15, 1253 a 31 f., 11. 8 
§ 22, 1269 ἃ 9, .-9 § 25, 1270 Ὁ 40 ff. Similarly καθάπερ καὶ.. οὕτω καὶ viii(v). 9 
§ 4, 1309 Ὁ 12 ff. 

P.188. 1258a24. Mr Newman takes ἐκ τούτων =starting with this food. 

P. 190. As explained in the Addenda to Critical Notes, Mr Newman has 
examined with some care, Vol. 11. pp. 196—198, the doubts thrown on the 
genuineness of c. 11 by a friend of his. Comp. p. 468. 

Tb, 1258 b 10, Add to , (99) that others, as Jowett and Newman, take the 
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meaning to be that philosophers may speculate on these occupations, but to embark 
upon them is servile. In any case compare V(vIII). ἡ. 5, 1337 Ὁ 15—17- 

Β. 190. 1258 Ὁ 11. Prof. Tyrrell holds that in every case where ἐλεύθερος is of 
two terminations, the adjective = /iberalis. 

Th. 1258b 12. In the island of Carpathus mules are called κτήματα (quoted by 
Newman from J. T. Bent Yournal of Hell. Studies Vi. p. 241). 

Tb. 1258 Ὁ 12—20. Mr Newman thinks that Plato Laws 842 Cc, Ὁ may have 
suggested this passage. 

P.191. 1258 Ὁ 21. On the subdivisions of μεταβλητικὴ see Biichsenschiitz Besitz 
u. Erwerb p. 455 ff., who supports Cope’s view respecting gopryyla. Prof. Susemihl 
is not convinced. 

Ib. 1258 Ὁ 27—29. Mr Newman takes this differently, supposing the same 
ellipse as in 1253 Ὁ 3: τρίτον εἶδος χρηματιστικῆς -- ἐστὶν ἐκείνων > ὅσα κτλ, 

Ῥ. 198. 1250 8 5 δεῖ συλλέγειν. This has been done by the author of Oeconomica 
B. 11: see Susemihl’s ed. (Leipzig 1887) Preface p. 1x ff. 2. (25), and for the age of the 
writer (cévca 260—200 B.C.) p. XII. 

Ῥ. 194. r16f. The same construction ἐπιδεῖξαι ὅτι is found 21 3a 25, Ind. Ar.s.v. 

Ῥ. 191. 1260 a 3. Prof. Susemihl, defending the reading ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν φύσει 
ἀρχόντων καὶ ἀρχομένων which Mr Newman rejects as nothing more than a conjectural 
emendation, writes as follows: As the principal family of manuscripts of Vet. 
Transl. has guemadmodum et natura principantium et subiectorum (and so re. bl), 
this is what William of Moerbeke must have written. Whether he took the reading 
ἀρχόντων καὶ from the text or the margin of his Greek manuscript, we cannot know 
for certain: but the question is superfluous, for the reading is even in the latter case 
older, in fact considerably older, than all extant manuscripts. Those who, like 
Dittenberger and Newman, set down all that is of value in Vet. Transl. to mere 
conjecture, will attach no importance to this: but then they should not appeal to the 
Vatican Fragments or in consistency should pass the same judgment on the two 
correct readings which they present. Further they should remember that the seventy 
odd right readings of K® in the Wicomachean Ethics might with just as good reason be 
entitled ‘conjectures.’ If the oldest authorities are thus impugned how are we to 
come to a decision as to the goodness of any old manuscript? And do the good 
readings of the Vet. Transl. look at all like Byzantine corrections of the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries? Had this been the procedure of Byzantine grammarians in those 
times we should have found more of their interpolations (say rather emendations) in 
the text. There seems therefore no reason for rejecting this reading, which best suits 
the sense, in favour of exegetical subtleties. Moreover, of what avail are these latter ? 
If we do translate ὥσπερ by “ corresponding,” we obtain no real correspondence: for 
the differences between those who are naturally ruled do not correspond to the 
differences between the virtue of the rulers and the virtue of the ruled: it is at the 
most the differences between the wzrtues of the different persons ruled that correspond, 
in so far as the wife is nearer to the ruler, the slave in complete opposition to him and 
the child in an intermediate position. This would lead to the conjecture καὶ <rijs> 
τῶν. Why not then follow the more suitable reading of the Vet. Transl.? Had he 
intended the other sense Aristotle would more naturally have written: τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
τρόπον ἔχει καὶ περὶ τῆς τῶν ἀρχομένων. 

Ρ. 201. τ2όοΔ533. With ὁ ἡγούμενος leader, chief, qui principem locum obtinet, 
comp. Dem. ¢. Aristocr, XXIII. § 113 δυοῖν ἀγαθοῖν.. τοῦ μὲν ἡγουμένου καὶ μεγίστου 
πάντων, Plato Laws ΙΧ, 875 B, τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ἡγούμενον τρέφων ἐν τῇ πόλει, τὸ δὲ ἔδιον 
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ἑπόμενον τῷ κοινῷ, Xen. Cyr. 1V. 1. 8 τὸ ἡγούμενον τῆς στρατιᾶς φῦλον τε με leading 
corps of the whole army. 

P. 202. 1260 b 4. Mr Newman opposes the insertion of rév: the concluding 
part of the sentence would, according to him, apparently run τελέαν ἔχοντα τὴν 
ἠθικὴν ἀρετήν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν διδασκαλικὴν ἔχοντα τῶν ἔργων δεσποτικήν, ‘it is from the 
master φϑα master, and not from the master as possessing the δεσποτικὴ ἐπιστήμη, 
that the slave must derive the kind of moral virtue which he ought to possess.’” But 
(1) if so, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ <> would be required. (2) It should be remembered that 
c. 7 ὃ 2, 1252 Ὁ 22 Β΄, teaching slaves their duties (διδασκαλική) is called δουλικὴ 
ἐπιστήμη as opposed to issuing the requisite commands which is δεσποτικὴ s.c. διδασκα- 
λικὴ (ἐπίστασθαι ἐπιτάττειν). It is no part of u master’s business to teach slaves 
their duties, but merely to educate them to the moral virtue indispensable if their 
duties are to be rightly performed. 

Ib. 1260b5. Against the view adopted by Mr Newman, following Bonitz, that 
λόγου here =reason, it would be superfluous to urge that (1) Plato does not propose to 
withhold reason from the slave, and that (2) while reason forms no proper antithesis 
to ἐπιτάξει ‘rational conversation ’ does. 

P. 205. 70 Excursus 1 on Epimenides add: Niese’s conclusions can no longer 
be accepted. Compare now ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 1 5. f. ᾿Επιμενίδης δ᾽ ὁ Κρὴς ἐπὶ τούτοις ἐκάθηρε 
τὴν πόλιν, which is also decisive evidence for the earlier of the two dates assigned to 
him (circa 600 B.C., not circa 500 B.C.). See H. Diels Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akademie 
1891 p. 387, Busolt Gr. Alt.? Ὁ. 136 5, 1. 

P. 209. Addenda to Exc. 11. Mr Newman’s view of c.6 is given Vol. 11. p. 150 f. 
(1) He distinguishes the objectors to slavery here mentioned (1255 a 8 πολλοὶ τῶν ἐν 
τοῖς νόμοιΞ) from the Abolitionists of 1253 Ὁ 20, who hold all slavery to be conventional 
and contrary to nature, thinking that the former probably did not object to the 
enslavement of barbarians in war by Greeks. In fact he restricts the dispute to the 
validity of the law or convention actually in force at the time, by which captives of 
war become slaves of the victors. (2) At 1255 a 20 he (like Dr Jackson) explains 
ἅτεροι λόγοι as a true plural: ‘‘the other line of argument on which (A) and (B) must 
then fall back, supposing they gave up their common standing-ground ’—the principle 
that ‘Force is not without virtue.’ ‘‘ Those who connect the right to enslave with 
superior force and those who connect it with mutual good-will between master and 
slave, are regarded as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground of slavery from the 
claims of virtue, and thus shelter themselves under the latter, or they may impugn the 
claims of virtue: but if they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight and 
cease to produce any serious debate.” (3) At 1255 a 21, Mr Newman takes ὅλως 
with δικαίαν. The connexion of 1255 τ 21—b 3 with the foregoing he makes out as 
follows. ‘‘ We shall arrive at exactly the same result’’—that what is solid in the 
contending views is the principle, that superiority in virtue confers on the master the 
right to rule—‘‘if we examine another view. We have hitherto had to do with those 
who discuss the law in question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a law and that that 
which is so authorized is ipso facto just.” 

Prof. R. Υ, Tyrrell has published remarks of his own and of the late Dr Maguire 
on the Slavery passage in a review of Mr Newman’s edition published in Hermathena 
Vol. vi1., No. 14 pp. 342—345- 

P, 212. The suggestion in the second paragraph of the note on 1253 a 20 ff., made 
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independently several years ago, does not greatly differ from Mr Newman’s explana- 
tion, except that he makes To.avTn= probably λιθίνη, not ὁμωνύμως λεχθεῖσα. He 
translates: ‘for a hand when destroyed’ (by being severed from the soul, which is its 
οὐσία) " will be no better than a stone hand.’ 

P. 218. 1260 Ὁ 30. After ‘Nic. Eth. 1. 13. 3° add ‘1102 a τὸ ff., Plato Rep. 
544 C, Protag. 342 A. 

P.215. 1261 a 12 οὐ φαίνεται συμβαῖνον. To be rendered with Mr Newman 
‘‘evidently does not result” (not, as in the note on a 11, does not appear to result), 
Comp. 1266 a 5, 1270 ἃ 33 7. 

Th. 1261413. The adverbial πρὸς is found in Aristophanes e.g. Frogs 415 
κἄγωγε πρός, ὅτι κλέπτοντα πρὸς τἀλλοτρία, 697 πρὸς δέ, τούτοις εἰκὸς ὑμᾶς...παρεῖναι, 
Ach. 1229, Knights 578, Pax 19, Lysistr. 665 ἀλλ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν διαλυθῆναι προσέτι 
κινδυνεύομεν. Also in Demosthenes 4dv. Lept. xx. § 112 8. f. p. 491, 7 πρὸς δὲ καὶ 
οὐδὲ δίκαιον, Adv. Leocratem § 13, p. 1084, 12 πρὸς δὲ καὶ ἐκ γυναικῶν. 

P.216. 1261 ἃ 17. Mr Newman prefers to render μία μᾶλλον by ‘more and more 
of a unity.’ 

P. 219. 1261 8.35. ὥσπερ ἂν] According to Mr Newman the ellipse is thus to 
be supplied: ‘‘as (all would be shoemakers, i.e. in turn) if shoemakers and carpenters 
interchanged occupations.” 

P. 220. 1261 Ὁ 2. Comp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 360 f. 

Th. 126167. On πέφυκε Vahlen observes that the meaning is given by the 
Platonic equivalent, φύσιν ἔχει. Thus Rep. 473 A} φύσιν ἔχει πρᾶξιν λέξεως ἧττον 
ἀληθείας ἐφάπτεσθαι; 489 B οὐ γὰρ ἔχει φύσιν κυβερνήτην ναυτῶν δεῖσθαι ἄρχεσθαι ὑπ’ 
αὐτοῦ. Comp. Demosth. XIv. 30 τὰς κρήνας καὶ τὰ φρέατα ἐπιλείπειν πέφυκεν, and 
for Ar. Politics VI(IV). 12. 3, 1296 b 26 ἐνταῦθα πέφυκεν εἶναι δημοκρατίαν. 

P, 222. 1261 Ὁ 18. Mr Newman translates κατὰ τὸν λόγον in connexion with (or 
‘in’) the expression i.e. τὸ λέγειν πάντας ἅμα τὸ ἐμὸν καὶ τὸ μή. Perhaps however it 
is more nearly parallel to § 4, Ὁ 32, τὸ Aeyduevov=the scheme in question. For 
plainly τὸ λεγόμενον, de guo sermo est, ice. τὸ πάντας τὸ αὐτὸ λέγειν, is not ‘the expres- 
sion’ itself but ‘the general adoption of the same expression’: and so too with κατὰ 
τὸν λόγον. 

Ib. 1261 "Ὁ 24. Complete the reference to Plato Rep. 462 E by adding the words 
ἑνὸς δή, οἶμαι, πάσχοντος τῶν πολιτῶν ὁτιοῦν ἢ ἀγαθὸν ἢ κακὸν ἡ τοιαύτη πόλις μάλιστά 
τε φήσει ἑαυτῆς εἶναι τὸ πάσχον, καὶ ἣ ξυνησθήσεται ἢ ξυλλυπήσεται. 

Th. 1261 Ὁ 26. Besides 1281 b 2 and 1102 a 11 f. (quoted in the note) the am- 
biguity of πάντες is prominent also in IV(VII). 13. 10, 1332 a 36 ff. 

P. 224. 1262a1ff. Add a reference to the fuller discussion in Quaest. crit. coll. 
p- 361 ff. 

P. 225. 1262a7. After (Thurot) add: Or this may be another instance of μὲν 
without δὲ following ; see 1270 a 34 and Susemihl’s Critical Edition (Susem.+) Index 
grammaticus 5.v. 

P. 226. 1262 a το. Γῆς περίοδοι had been written by Hecataeus and others before 
Herodotus: the allusion may be to one of them (Bywater). 

Tb. 1262 4 21. καὶ γυναῖκες καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων. Probably γυναῖκες =‘ females’ 
both here and in the passage from Hist. Anim. 586 ἃ 12, quoted in x. (143): εἰσὶ δὲ 
καὶ γυναῖκες ἐοικότα αὑταῖς γεννῶσαι, al δὲ τῷ ἀνδρί, ὥσπερ ἡ ἐν Φαρσάλῳ ἵππος ἡ Δικαία 
καλουμένη. Mr Newman prefers to take xat...cal=both.,.and. He also prefers to 
derive the name of this famous mare from her special quality, comparing Xen. Cyrop. 
VIII. 3. 38. 
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P. 227. 1262 ἃ 32. For obvious reasons, the last sentence but one of the note on 
λύσεις should run ‘‘are not mentioned by Homer.” 

P. 230. 1262 Ὁ 23. The connexion between the two meanings of ἀγαπητόν is 
given by Plato Zuthyd. 304 B τὸ yap σπάνιον, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, τίμιον. 

P. 232. 1263a1. For the clause rd περὶ τὴν κτῆσιν see Quaest. crit. coll. p. 365 f. 
Mr Newman is quite right in taking πᾶσι with ἔχει in the next line. 

P. 235. 1263 a 26—28. The subject of a 28 ἐπιδώσουσιν is not, as Bonitz and 
Mr Newman think, al ἐπιμέλειαι, but as all other commentators and translators have 
seen οἱ ἄνθρωποι ὧν αἱ ἐπιμέλειαί εἰσι διῃρημέναι : for the increased trouble and atten- 
tion which private ownership brings with it (1261 b 33 ff.) have this compensating 
advantage that they are merely means to the owner’s increased advantage. The read- 
ing ἑκάστῳ προσεδρεύοντες suits this construction alone, the other reading ἑκάστου 
προσεδρεύοντος (adopted in the reprint of Susem.? 1894, see Corrigenda) would agree 
with either: but it may have arisen from erroneously taking αἱ ἐπιμέλειαι as the sub- 
ject to ἐπιδώσουσι. 

Tb. 1263431. Add from Aristotle himself the exx. in the Judex, 182 a 2, 
431 ἃ το. 

Ib. 1263a36f. The difficulty in the text as it stands, which appears to have 
escaped some critics, is that κἂν δεηθῶσιν ἐφοδίων =Kal τοῖς ἐφοδίοις, ἂν τούτων δεηθῶσι, 
sc. χρῶνται κοινοῖς. ‘In case they need provisions on a journey’ implying that they 
have none of their own ‘they share them in common.’ Whose? we may ask with 
Sydney Smith. 

P. 239. 126422. Comp. Dem. 36 8 64, p. 960, 24 ἔτεσι καὶ χρόνοις ὕστερον. 

~ For Bernays’ ingenious correction ἔθνεσι, which has Mr Bywater’s approval, see now 
Ges. Abhandlungen 1. p. 177+ 

P. 240. 1264a10. καὶ νῦν. ‘In his verbis νῦν male de tempore intellegunt, quo 
factum est, ut Spengelius interrogaret, nonne semper Helotae id fecerint, Victorius 
novum non vetus institutum civitatis Laconicae hoc μὴ γεωργεῖν τοὺς πολίτας fuisse 
Aristotelem affirmare crederet; Schneider contra ea Giphanium secutus diceret a 
philosopho etiam sui temporis Lacedaemoniis retinendi illius instituti studium tribui, 
sed studium tantum (ἐπιχειροῦσι), iam enim eos coepisse a vetere more desciscere, sed 
si hoc Aristoteles voluisset, dicendum ei fuit non καὶ νῦν verum ἔτι καὶ νῦν. Quae 
cum ita sint, alia explicanda ratio probanda neque nimis longe ea quaerenda est. 
Νῦν enim saepissime id significat quod revera extat”; even as it ἐς, even as things arly, 
actually, ‘*Fictae igitur Platonis civitati haec opponuntur. Sed quid sibi vult illud 
ποιεῖν ἐπιχειροῦσιν, pro quo exspectas mdtodow? Ni fallor, ποιεῖν ἐπιχειρεῖν non de 
eis dumtaxat, qui aliquid facturi sunt, sed de eis quoque dici potest, qui reapse ali- 
quid faciunt, si ea ipsa actione dubiae rei experimentum instituunt et quam bene ipsis 
haec res procedat et sibi et vel nolentes simul aliorum in usum experiuntur”: ‘make 
the experiment.’ ‘‘Quae loquendi ratio hoc loco eo aptior est, quo magis Aristoteles 
rei, de qua loquitur, institutionem, qualis apud Lacedaemonios inveniatur, minime 
optimam esse ipse postea demonstravit, ς, 9. 1296 ἃ 34—b το." Quaest. crit. coll, 
p. 367. Comp. the limiting expression Isaeus V1II. § 1: ὅπερ καὶ viv οὗτοι ποιεῖν 
ἐγχειροῦσι ‘which is just what my opponents are doing in the present case.’ 

P. 241. 1264a15. With ἢ καὶ ‘or again’ cp. De Gen. Anim. 1. 18, 723 a 20, 
424 Ὁ 5 (Newman). 

P. 242. 1264427. After πολίτας is predicate add: as ἄρχοντας in § 25, 1264 
Ὁ 7, ἀεὶ γὰρ ποιεῖ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄρχοντας. 

Ρ. 248. 1264.4 33. ἀποφορὰν. Add the reff.: Plutarch Lyc. 8, 7 πΐ. Lac. 40. 
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P. 246. 1264 Ὁ 33. ἐκ τούτων. Mr Newman aptly compares De Part, Anim. Il. 
1 § 4, 646 a 20 δευτέρα δὲ σύστασις ἐκ τῶν πρώτων ἡ τῶν ὁμοιομερῶν φύσις, and Plato 
Philebus 7 Β πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν ἄπειρον λέγω, δεύτερον δὲ πέρας, ἔπειτ᾽ ἐκ τούτων 
τρίτον μικτὴν καὶ γεγενημένην οὐσίαν. 

Ῥ. 249. 1265 ἃ 13. πλῆθος] Mr Newman has here an admirable observation. 
‘*Tn the criticisms on constitutions contained in the Second Book Aristotle commonly 
notices first, or at any rate before he has gone very far, their arrangements with 
respect to what he terms in the Fourth Book the ὑποθέσεις of the State—the number 
of citizens and the extent of the territory, cp. 1325 b 38.” On the relation between 
criticism in B. 11. and construction in B. Iv(vu). see Jutrod. p. 32 2. (2), p- 33 2%: (8). 

P. 250. 1265 a18. To 2. (203) add the reference: Zazs 623 c (Newman). 

P. 251. 1265 a 28 ff. Comp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 368 f. 

P. 252. 1265 a40. On ἂν with future participle see Goodwin Moods and Tenses* 
88 197, 208, 216. He concludes: ‘The possibility of such a construction is open to 
a certain doubt and suspicion.” See also Mr H. Richards in Class. Rev. V1. p. 339+ 

Ῥ. 253. 1265b 7. Add to zofe (209): Aristotle’s suggestion in b 7—10 much 
resembles that of Plato Ref. 460 A, τὸ δὲ πλῆθος τῶν γάμων ἐπὶ τοῖς ἄρχουσι ποιήσομεν, 
ἵν᾽ ὡς μάλιστα διασῴζωσι τὸν αὐτὸν ἀριθμὸν τῶν ἀνδρῶν, πρὸς πολέμους τε καὶ νόσους καὶ 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀποσκοποῦντες (Newman). 

P. 255. 1265 Ὁ 29. After ‘‘adapted” izsert “of all constitutions.” With this 
meaning of xowordrnv=most suited to, within the reach of, cp. 1265 a 3. 

P. 258. 1266 a 5. οὐδ᾽ ἔχουσα daiverat=obviously presents no monarchical 
element either. Cp. .dddenda to 1261 a 12. 

Tb. 1266 a 7. After vill(v). 7. 7 add: 1307 a 21 (cp. Il. 11. 5, 1273 ἃ § ἐκ- 
κλίνειν). In’AQ@. πολ. c. 41 § 2 occurs the compound παρ-εγκλίνουσα. 

Ib. 126628. To the references at the end of 2. (223) add: Laws 9458. As is 
now clear from the Constitution of Athens, c. 8 § 1, Plato in the Zaws is merely 
reviving an old feature of Solon’s constitution. Dr Sandys ad /oc. has collected 
confirmatory evidence from Isocr. Aveog. 22, Panath. 45, [Dem.] ¢. NMeaeram 
LIX. § 75- 

Ip. 1266a31. After 2 §6 add: 1261 b 2 (cp. 1329 a g—T!). 

P. 259. 1266a14—20. Comp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 370 ff. 

Ῥ. 263. 1266b17. Adda reference to Busolt Gr. Alterthiimer® p. 137 7. 3. 

P. 265. 1267 a 3 ff. ‘‘ Aristippus had apparently anticipated a part of what 
Aristotle says in the passage which follows: see Plutarch De cupid. divit. 3, 524 A” 
(Newman). 

P. 268. 1267b2. Add to x. (243): As to the form, although διωβολία occurs in 
the papyrus of ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 28, yet Meisterhans* p. 18 shows that the proper form is 
διωβελία. On Attic inscriptions ὀβελός itself occurs only once with ¢ (in an inscription 
of date before 444 B.C.): but the derived forms preserve the older e, unless the ending 
(as -Bodov) includes an v. Hence ὀβελίσκος, ὀβελεία, διωβελία : on the other hand 
τριώβολον, πεντώβολον, SexwBodov. 

As to the introduction of the θεωρικόν, cp. now the passage referred to above, 
"AQ. πολ. c. 28 § 3, where it is ascribed to Cleophon (ὁ λυροποιός, ὃς καὶ τὴν διωβελίαν 
ἐπόρισε πρῶτος), not (as Plut. V. Δεγίοί. g might lead us to conjecture) to Pericles. 
The increase in the grants must be due to the increased number of shows, for Dem. 
De Corona § 28, ἐν τοῖν δυοῖν ὀβολοῖν, shows the price to have been only two obols in 
330 B.c. First mentioned on an inscription of the year 410 (C. 1 A. 1. 188 where 
the Treasurer of Athene pays διωβελία from the funds in hand, ἐπέτεια), just about 
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the time when Cleophon was a prominent politician. Cp. Xen. Heéd/. 1. 7. 10 of 
Archedemos, 406 B.C., ὁ τοῦ δήμου τότε προειστηκὼς Kal τῆς διωβελίας ἐπιμελούμενος. 

Ῥ. 210. 1267 Ὁ 28. λόγιος - πολυίστωρ] ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ δεινοῦ λέγειν καὶ 
ὑψηλοῦ οὐ τιθέασιν οἱ ἀρχαῖοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ τὰ ἐν ἑκάστῳ ἔθνει ἐπιχώρια ἐξηγουμένου 
ἐμπείρως : Phrynichus p. 198 Lobeck, Ρ. 284 Rutherford. 

Ῥ. 212. 126829. Add to the note on οὕπω : Comp, Pl. Symp. 222 C, ὡς οὐ πάντα 
τούτου ἕνεκα εἰρηκώς. 

Tb. 1268 a 10. Add to π. (289): The regulation in force at Athens, which 
Diog, Laer. 1. 54 ascribes to Solon, is thus alluded to in the Constitution of Athens 
c. 24 ὃ 3 καὶ ὀρφανοὶ... ἅπασι yap τούτοις ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν ἡ διοίκησις ἦν. Mr Wyse 
refers to C./. A.1. 1, 6.1. A. IV. p. 3, 4 δὴ inscription not later than 460 B.C. 

Ib. 1268 a 12. “δήμου δ᾽ ἐποίει τὰ τρία μέρη τῆς πόλεως is added because the 
word is often used of the poor only as in 1265 Ὁ 39, 1270 Ὁ 25” (Newman). 

P. 274, 1268 Ὁ 5. Here ἁπλῶς ought to have been rendered “couched in 
absolute terms,” and similarly in Ὁ 19 (275) ἁπλῶς δικαίως τε “duly framed in an 
unqualified form.” 

P. 275. 1268 Ὁ τοί. Mr Newman observes: ‘It is possible that Hippodamos 
had in view cases in which the issue put to the jury included more charges than one. 
The indictment of Socrates was of this nature... There is much force in Aristotle’s 
plea that the fault lay in the question put to the jury, not in expecting the jury to give 
an absolute answer.” 

P. 276. 1268b24f. Add the case of Theramenes as given in Lysias x11. 68, 70. 

P.277. 1268 Ὁ 41. Add to mote (271) the reference: Plato Laws 841 Ὁ (New- 
man). 

P.278. 126942. παρασχέσθαι is technical of witnesses: see Antiphon 5 88 20, 
22, 24, 28, 30. 

P.279. 1269 a 21. Comp. Plato Laws 798 A,B ols γὰρ ἂν ἐντραφῶσι νόμοις 
σέβεται καὶ φοβεῖται πᾶσα ἡ ψυχὴ τό τι κινεῖν τῶν τότε καθεστώτων. Prof. Sidgwick 
has observed that this discussion shows what difference there is between Aristotle’s 
political ideas and ours. In the modern European view the Constitution fills the 
place which the Laws (νόμος, νόμοι) hold for him. 

P. 282. 1269 Ὁ 20. This use of κατά is not uncommon: eg. Dem. XXIV. ὃ 109 
κατὰ wdvr ἀδικεῖ. 

Tb. 1269 b 21. With τοιοῦτος comp. c. 5 8 8, 1263 ἃ 39, ὅπως δὲ γίνωνται. 
τοιοῦτοι. 

P. 284. 1269 Ὁ 38. The view of Bernays [and Newman] is quite possible. In 
fact it may be said that Aristotle would otherwise have written - καὶ ἐν ἑτέραις. 
See 1094 Ὁ 13, 14 οὐχ ὁμοίως.. ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽. But Mr Newman’s reference to Ὁ 34 
πρὸς οὐδὲν τῶν ἐγκυκλίων is by no means decisive. Here the question is of utility not 
πρὸς τὰ ἐγκύκλια, but πρὸς πόλεμον. It is true that the 110 baking-women were of 
service at Plataea, but Thucydides’ judgment on the Spartans is implicitly contained 
in 111. 74, where he says of the Corcyraeans: τολμηρῶς ξυνεπελάβοντο... παρὰ φύσιν 
ὑπομένουσαι τὸν θόρυβον. 

Ῥ. 286. τ27ο ἃ 8. Note that § 12 is strikingly like the language of ’A@. πολ. c. 9 
5.1, ob γὰρ δίκαιον ἐκ τῶν νῦν γιγνομένων ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἄλλης πολιτείας θεωρεῖν τὴν ἐκείνου 
βούλησιν. 

P. 281. τ27ο ἃ 34. Add to ποΐε (300) a reference to C. v. Holzinger in Phlologus 
111. p. 86. 

P. 291. 1270 Ὁ 11, Add to note (317): Mr Newman suggests, with great 
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plausibility, that the events of 333 B.c. are referred to, ‘In that year the Persian 
fleet under Pharnabazus and Autophradates advanced from Chios first to Andros and 
then to Siphnos (nearer to Laconia), with the object of bringing about a rising in 
Greece against Macedon. We have no record of any negociations while the fleet was 
at Andros; but at Siphnos King Agis made his appearance in u single trireme, and 
commenced negociations for a subsidy and for the despatch of a fleet and an army to 
his aid. The news of Issus, however, arrived in the midst of these communications 
and nipped the project in the bud. If, as is probable, the ephors sent Agis on this 
errand, Aristotle may well have thought that they came near to ruining their country. 
See A. Schiifer Demosthenes 3. 1. 163 who refers to Arrian 2. 13. 409: Curt. 4. 1. 37.” 
If this is correct, not only would this show that the passage was added to, if not 
written, subsequently to 333 (as Mr Newman points out) but also that its date is earlier 
than 330 B.C., when more complete ruin overtook the Spartans at the ‘battle of mice’ 
in Arcadia. 

P, 294. 1271 a8. With οὐ τοῦτον comp. 1267 a 15 οὐ κλέπτην ἀλλὰ τύραννον. 

P. 295. 127129. Add to note (333) a reference to the election of the Gerusia of 
the Ninety at Elis viti(v). 6. 11, 1306 a 15 ff. τὴν δ᾽ αἵρεσιν δυναστευτικὴν εἶναι καὶ 
ὁμοίαν τῇ τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι γερόντων. 

P. 296. 1271 8.22. Add to xote (339) a reference to Busolt Gr. «422.3 p. 118 x. (6). 

P. 298. 1271 Ὁ 8. Add to mote (346) a reference to Rhet. 1. 6. 23, 1363 a 8 ff. 
τὸ περιμάχητον φαινόμενον (sc. ἀγαθόν ἐστι). οὗ yap πάντες ἐφίενται τοῦτ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ἦν. 

P. 300. 1271 b 24. Add to mole (352) a reference to #. ZH. G. τ. 240. 

Ib. 1271 Ὁ 30—40. See also Quaest. crit. coll. p. 377. Add to mote (355) a 

reference to C. v. Holzinger in Phzlologus 1.11. p. 58 ff. He thinks (p. 96) διὸ Kal 
νῦν κτλ a marginal note of date later than 220 B.c., comparing Polyb. Iv. 53. See 
however against his assumption Susemihl Quaest. Ar. crit. et exeg. 1. p. Vf. 
, P. 301. 1271 Ὁ 35—39. This is Ephorus again (Fr. 61) as quoted in the 
geographical poem of Scymnus Chius, & 4. G. 1. 249; πρώτους δὲ Kpfrds φασι τῆς 
Ἑλληνικῆς | ἄρξαι θαλάττης, ds Te νησιωτίδας | πόλεις κατασχεῖν, ds τε καὶ συνοικίσαι | 
αὐτῶν "Ἔφορος εἴρηκεν, εἶναι φησί τε | ἐπώνυμον τὴν νῆσον ἀπὸ Kpnrés τινος, | τοῦ δὴ 
γενομένου βασιλέως αὐτόχθονος" | πλοῦν ἡμέρας ἀπέχειν δὲ τῆς Λακωνικῆς. Mr Newman, 
to whom the discovery is due, adds: ‘‘ The statements of Diodorus 5. 78. 3—4 seem 
to be based on the same passage of Ephorus.”’ 

P. 303. 1272a 18. φόρων ods φέρουσιν] ‘‘ The word φόρος need not have political 
associations. It can mean rest for and and nothing more: here probably ‘ rent paid 
to the owners of private lots by the serfs who cultivate them.’ See the inscriptions 
in Bull. Corr. Hell. v. (1881), p. 108 ff. and for the fact Dosiadas apud Athen. Iv. 
142” (Wyse). 

Ib, 1272 ἃ 22. Supplement (and in part correct) this ~ofe by a reference to 
Plato Laws 677 E, where Epimenides’ device (unxdvnua)—apparently ἄλιμος, i.e. 
pemmican—is mentioned (see Stallbaum ad J/oc.), and to #. 4. G. I. 30, II. 40 
(Newman). To the next zofe (367) add a reference to Plato’s strong censure Lazws 
835 B—84I. 

P. 307. 1272 b 30. Mr Newman keeps ἔχουσαν sc. τὴν πόλιν and for the ellipse 
appeals to 1266 b 1, 2, where however it presents no such intolerable harshness. 

P. 308. 1272 b 37. The meaning of ἀριστίνδην here is clear from the antithesis to 
ἐκ Τῶν τυχόντων : ‘to this office they elect for merit.’ Writers on Greek Antiquities 
have favoured a different view, that ἀριστίνδην aipetc@ar=election from privileged 
families. But while fully recognising the close connexion between good birth and 
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‘merit’ or ‘capacity,’ as shown by such passages as Isocr. Aveop. § 37 of καλῶς 
γεγονότες καὶ πολλὴν ἀρετὴν ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἐνδεδευιγμένοι, Philochorus / A. G. 1. 394 
πρωτεύοντες ἔν τε γένει καὶ πλούτῳ καὶ βίῳ χρηστῷ (where πρωτεύοντες echoes ἀριστίν- 
δην) we surely have no right to give the Aristotelian technical term any other meaning 
than that attested by Timaeus, κατ᾽ ἀνδραγαθίαν αἱρετόν. 

P. 309. 1273 8 9. The text presents τούτων καὶ ὁ δῆμος where all the authorities 
give καὶ τούτων ὁ δ., and the change was defended by Prof. Tyrrell in Hermathena 
Vol. vi., No. 12 p. 31 f.(cp. No. 14 p. 334). Though the grounds for the change seemed 
imperative, it would perhaps have been more consistent to leave καὶ τούτων in the text 
and print the conjecture in spaced type in the critical notes. For Mr Newman has 
shown that it is not impossible to give a sense to καὶ τούτων : ‘‘over the measure 
which is the subject of that difference of opinion” (between Shofetes and Senate), 
“as well as over matters voluntarily referred to the assembly in cases of unanimity.” 
But would the writer have left all this for his readers to supply from conjecture? 
In any case, even this suggestion is not inevitable: Mr Newman has an alternative 
assumption that ὁμογνωμονοῦσι τε τε unanimous as Zo bringing or not bringing a given 
question before the popular assembly. 

P. 313. 1273 b12—15. Comp. Quaest. crit. coll. p. 380 f. 

1273 Ὁ 13. κοινότερόν re xrA] Mr Newman, retaining the manuscript order, would 
render “‘for it is not only fairer to all, as we said” sc. 1261 Ὁ 1. 

P. 314. Add to the references for u. 12 and the Solonian Constitution: the 
Constitution of Athens cc. 3—12 (cp. c. 41) to which historical commentaries will be 
found in Mr Kenyon’s and Dr Sandys’ editions. Amongst the numerous publications 
which deal with the relations of this treatise to the Podztzcs may be specially mentioned 
Mr Newman’s review in Class. Rev. ν. 155—164, Mr R. W. Macan’s in FYournal of 
Hellenic Studies x11. 17—40, P. Meyer Des Aristoteles Politik τε. die ’A@. πολ. (Bonn 
1891), B. Keil Die Solonische Verfassung nach Aristoteles (Berlin 1892), U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf Avistoteles u. Athen (Berlin 1893). See also the second 
editions of the Griechische Alterthiimer of Busolt and Gilbert, the Gr. Gesch. of 
Busolt, and the 6th edition of K. F. Hermann Lehrbuch d. griech. Alterthiimer Bd. 1. 
Theil 11. Der athenische Staat u. seine Geschichte edited by Thumser (Freiburg 1892). 

It is worth noting that while the recent discovery largely supplements the commen- 
tary on B. 1. c. 12 there is nothing in it to cancel, except the incautious mention of 
Aristeides p. 317 for which Mr Hicks is alone responsible. 

Th. 1273 Ὁ 36. ἔνιοι μὲν οἴονται... Ὁ 41 ἔοικε δὲ... 1274 a 3 διὸ kal μέμφονταί 
Twes... a IY φαίνεται δὲ...1 In general structure this whole account may instructively 
be compared with two criticisms in ᾽Αθ. πολ. (1) c. 9 ὃ 2, οἴονται μὲν οὖν τινες... οὐ μὴν 
εἰκός (cp. ἔοικε above)...ov γὰρ... (2) c. 6 88 1—4, ἐν οἷς πειρῶνταί τινες διαβάλλειν... 
οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ πιθανώτερος ὁ τῶν δημοτικῶν λόγος οὐ γὰρ εἰκὸς. «ταύτην μὲν οὖν χρὴ 
νομίζειν ψευδῆ τὴν αἰτίαν εἶναι. Provisionally we may identify the ἔνιοι of 1273 Ὁ 36 
with οἱ δημοτικοὶ of ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 6. F. Diimmler in Hermes ΧΧΥΊΙ. p. 267 ff. would 
refer μέμφονταί τινες to Critias who, he thinks, wrote on the constitution of Athens. 

P. 315. To xole (400) add a reference to the summary of Solon’s constitution in 
"AO, mor. c. 41 ὃ 2: τρίτη δ᾽ ἡ μετὰ τὴν στάσιν (cp. ’AO, πολ. c. 2 ad init.) sc. 
μεταβολή, ἡ ἐπὶ Σόλωνος, ap’ ἧς ἀρχὴ δημοκρατίας ἐγένετο: and to c. 2 8 3, πρῶτος 
ἐγένετο τοῦ δήμου προστάτης sc. Solon. 

Ib. 1273 Ὁ 37. λίαν ἄκρατον ΚΤᾺ] Compare ’AQ. πολ, c. 2 of the times preceding 
Draco and Solon: ἣν γὰρ [τότε] ἡ πολιτεία τοῖς τε ἄλλοις ὀλιγαρχικὴ πᾶσι, καὶ 
δὴ καὶ ἐδούλευον οἱ πένητες τοῖς πλουσίοις...ἡ δὲ πᾶσα γῆ δι’ ὀλίγων ἦν κτλ: c. 4. 5.1.» 
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α. 5 ὃ 1 τῶν πολλῶν δουλευόντων τοῖς ὀλίγοις, c. 6 § 1 τὸν δῆμον ἠλευθέρωσε, and (what 
were undoubtedly the writer’s authorities for his facts) Solon’s verses copied in 
c. 12 § 4. 

Th. 1273 Ὁ 38. δημοκρατίαν τὴν πάτριον] Comp. the use in ’A@. πολ. c. 29 ὃ 3 
of of πάτριοι νόμοι ods Κλεισθένης ἔθηκεν with the comment subjoined ws οὐ δημοτικὴν 
ἀλλὰ παραπλησίαν οὖσαν τὴν Κλεισθένους πολιτείαν τῇ Σόλωνος ; also c. 34 § 3, τὴν 
πάτριον πολιτείαν (bis). Unquestionably πάτριος had become at the end of the fifth 
century a synonym for Solonian. 

Th. 1273 Ὁ 4τ. δικαστήριον] Fully explained by ’AQ. πολ. c. 9 § 1, which for its 
importance we subjoin in full, though strictly only the third of the three democratic 
elements is here in point : δοκεῖ δὲ τῆς Σόλωνος πολιτείας τρία ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὰ δημοτικώ- 
Tara’ πρῶτον μὲν καὶ μέγιστον τὸ μὴ δανείζειν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι, ἔπειτα τὸ ἐξεῖναι τῷ 
βουλομένῳ [τιμωρεῖν] ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδικουμένων, τρίτον δέ, <@> μάλιστά φασιν ἰσχυκέναι 
τὸ πλῆθος, ἡ εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον ἔφεσις κύριος γὰρ ὧν ὁ δῆμος τῆς ψήφου, κύριος 
γίγνεται τῆς πολιτείας. 

Th. ἔοικε] This, like εἰκὸς ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 6, c. 9 cited above, indicates a mode of 
argument common with the writer of the Covstitution and not unknown in the Politics. 
In default of direct testimony, in criticising current tradition or suspicious evidence, 
the method of reconstruction is employed, by which from the present we infer the 
past, and from a given state of institutions reason back to their origin or a previous 
state. See Mr R. W. Macan in Ἃ A. S. xu. p. 37 f., who calls attention to the 
‘signals of this method’ in style. 

Ib. 1274 a £. τὴν βουλὴν] That this was a pre-existing institution in Solon’s 
time is placed beyond all reasonable doubt by the Constitution of Athens. It 
confronts us in the sketch of the ἀρχαίά πολιτεία c. 3 § 6; ἡ δὲ τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν 
βουλὴ τὴν μὲν τάξιν εἶχε τοῦ διατηρεῖν τοὺς νόμους, διῴκει δὲ τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ τὰ μέγιστα 
τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει, καὶ κολάζουσα καὶ ζημιοῦσα πάντας τοὺς ἀκοσμοῦντας κυρίως. It was 
then filled up from ex-Archons (z6.). Under Draco’s constitution it was made φύλαξ 
τῶν νόμων and received complaints of their violation (εἰσαγγελία), c. 4 § 4. Before 
Solon (the statement is vague as to time) it appointed the magistrates, c. 8 § 2. 
Solon confirmed its censorship, its powers of general superintendence, of inflicting 
fines, and holding trials for treason by’ the νόμος εἰσαγγελίας, «. 8 8 4. 

Tb. 127442. τὴν τῶν ἀρχῶν αἵρεσιν] According to ’A@. πολ. c. 8 ὃ 1 the mode 
of choice enacted by Solon was a combination of selection with sortition, ras δ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
ἐποίησε κληρωτὰς ἐκ προκρίτων, a statement which sets in a proper light the tolerably 
correct (but hitherto neglected) conceptions of the Solonian practice found in Isocrates 
Areop. 88. 22, 23, Panath. § 145, and [Dem.] c. Meaeram LIx. § 75. Since the lot was 
limited by the previous selection (or nomination by election) Aristotle can perfectly 
well speak of the people, here and in 1281 Ὁ 33, as electing. 

Thus Aristotle’s own qualifications of the democratic panegyrics passed upon 
Solon’s constitution amount to this: ‘‘Solon did not found the Areopagite Council, 
though he confirmed it in its censorial prerogatives, and he did not introduce the elec- 
tion of magistrates.” The exact sense in which the last comment is to be taken is not 
quite clear. The little we know of the mode of appointment prior to Solon’s reform 
comes from’A@. πολ. Inc. 4 § 2 it is implied that under Draco the civic body (which 
at the time consisted of those able to provide themselves with heavy armour) used to 
elect the nine archons: ἀπεδέδοτο (not ἀπεδόθη ὑπὸ Δράκοντος) μὲν ἡ πολιτεία τοῖς 
ὅπλα παρεχομένοις' ἡροῦντο δὲ τοὺς μὲν ἐννέα ἄρχοντας. But the authority of this 
chapter is doubtful and in c. 8 8 2 it is said vaguely that in olden time the Areopagus 
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used to summon and appoint fit persons to the various annual offices: τὸ γὰρ ἀρχαῖον ἡ 
ἐν᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴ ἀνακαλεσαμένη καὶ κρίνασα καθ᾽ αὑτὴν τὸν ἐπιτήδειον ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ 
τῶν ἀρχῶν én’ ἐνιαυτὸν διατάξασα ἀπέστελλεν. 

Ib. τὸν δὲ δῆμον καταστῆσαι κτᾺ} The importance of the appeal to the law 
court where the people interpreted the laws is emphasized AQ. πολ. c. 9 § 2 ἔτι δὲ καὶ 
διὰ τὸ μὴ γεγράφθαι τοὺς νόμους ἁπλῶς μηδὲ σαφῶς... ἀνάγκη πολλὰς ἀμφισβητήσεις yly- 
νεσθαι καὶ πάντα βραβεύειν καὶ τὰ κοινὰ καὶ τὰ ἴδια τὸ δικαστήριον. So also Plutarch 
V. Sol, 18 (τὸ συνεκκλησιάζειν καὶ δικάζειν) κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς μὲν οὐδὲν ὕστερον δὲ παμμέγεθες 
ἐφάνη" τὰ γὰρ πλεῖστα τῶν διαφόρων ἐνέπιπτεν εἰς τοὺς δικαστάς (namely through appeals 
from the sentences of the magistrates). Comp. Busolt Gr. A/z.? Ὁ. 1g0 2. (5). 

P. 316. 127443. μέμφονταί twes] These critics are probably the same as those 
mentioned in ’A@. πολ. c. 6 88 1, 2 (πειρῶνταί τινες διαβάλλειν αὐτόν...οἱ βουλόμενοι 
βλασφημεῖν). Aristotle’s acquaintance with them is probably due to an oligarchical 
pamphlet, perhaps of the time of the Four Hundred or the Thirty: see Wilamowitz 
Op. co 1. pe 74, P. 165 ff. 

Tb. 127448. ᾿Εφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε καὶ Περικλῆς] The most remarkable novelty 
contained in ’A@. πολ. is the circumstantial account of the plot of Ephialtes and 
Themistocles to overthrow the usurped powers of the Areopagus: c. 25. The part 
ascribed to Themistocles seems unhistorical, for as the usurpation of the Areopagus 
lasted 17 years after Salamis (c. 25 § 1) this story would place Themistocles in Athens 
circa 462 8.C., whereas various lines of evidence converge in making him escape to 
Persia circa 466 B.c. See Mr E. M. Walker in Class. Rev. vi. 95 ff. Few at any 
rate will approve the suggestion to erase Pericles’ name in order to insert that of 
Themistocles. 

In dealing with the statement in the Politics we have to decide whether ove or wo 
attacks on the Areopagus are intended. Dr Sandys Comstitution Ὁ. 100 prefers to 
identify Pericles’ action with the later occasion (’A9. πολ. c. 27 § 1, τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν 
ἔνια παρείλετο) when some of its remaining privileges were taken from the Council. 
In this way the statements of Politics and Covstitetion would be reconciled. Prof. 
Susemihl however is inclined to adopt what is certainly the more natural interpreta- 
tion, that in the Politics Pericles (not Themistocles) is associated with Ephialtes in the 
famous attack: Quaest Ar. crit. et exeg. 111. p. IV. He goes on to infer (1) that it is 
more likely the correct account is later than the incorrect, and therefore B. 11. of 
Politics later than the Constitution of Athens (comp. above Addenda to p. 66), and 
(2) meets the possible objection from the silence observed in the genuine part of B. 11. 
as to Draco’s constitution by reminding us that B. 11. only professes to deal with 
εὐδοκιμοῦσαι πολιτεῖαι, 1260 Ὁ 29, 1272 b 24, 1273 b25. These inferences apart, the 
conjunction of Ephialtes and Pericles in the attack of 462 B.c. will remain, in spite of 
the romancing of the Covstitution of Athens, a plausible hypothesis in view of the 
facts (1) that Ephialtes atoned for his share in it with his life, and (2) that Pericles 
succeeded Ephialtes in the leadership of the party of reform. 

Ib. 127449. Add ἕο note (408): See now ᾿Αθ. πολ. u. 27 88 3, 4 with the story 
of Damonides’ advice (the source apparently of Plutarch V. Czm. 10, V. Perici. 9), 
Busolt Gr. Alz.? p. 168 2. (4). The whole tone of § 4 and particular expressions can 
be paralleled from ’AQ@. πολ. cc. 27, 28 88 1—4, 6. 41 ὃ 2 (the 7th and the 11th pera- 
Bodal): while the exclusion from Solon’s intention of merely accidental results (1274 
a 11 φαίνεται δὲ κτλ) agrees with the defence of Solon in’A@. πολ. c. 9 § 2 5. f. 

P. 317. 1274a 14. Add to note (410): Compare AQ. πολ. u. 26 § τ; μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα συνέβαινεν ἀνίεσθαι μᾶλλον τὴν πολιτείαν διὰ τοὺς προθύμως δημαγωγοῦντας. The 
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mention of Aristeides as a leader of the Moderates is particularly unfortunate: for in 
°A@. πολ. c. 28 § 2 he finds a place on the list of προστάται τοῦ δήμου : (1) Solon, 
(2) Peisistratus, (3) Cleisthenes, (4) Xanthippus, (3) Themistocles and Aristeides, 
(6) Ephialtes, (7) Pericles, (8) Cleon, (9) Cleophon; and in c. 23 § 3 ff, c. 24 ἃ 
greater share of activity is assigned to Aristeides than to his colleague Themistocles 
in the transformation of Athens into an imperial city. According to c. 26 § 1 the 
Moderates had no leader in the period just before Cimon. 

Frag. 369 mentioned in this note is of course Plutarch’s careless paraphrase of 
the eulogy of Theramenes in ’A@. πολ. c. 28 § 5. 

Ib. 1274 a 15. 70 note (411) add: This is supported by ᾿Αθ. πολ. c. 7 ὃ 3, 
τοῖς δὲ τὸ θητικὸν τελοῦσιν ἐκκλησίας καὶ δικαστηρίων μετέδωκε μόνον. Under the old 
oligarchy the Thetes had no civic rights at all: "AO. πολ. 4. § 2, 5.81. The second of 
the two alternatives presented in 7. (411) is nearer the truth; neither is exactly right. 

Ib. 1274a17. No notice is taken of εὐθύνειν in’A@. rod. Nor is εὐθύνειν δίκας 
σκολιὰς technical where it occurs in Solon’s fragments. It is tempting to regard 
1274 a 15---1 as neither more nor less than a plain prose paraphrase of the famous 
lines Δήμῳ μὲν yap ἔδωκα κτὰ Fragg. 5 and 6 Bergk. 

Ib. 1274 τὸ. 70 note (414) add: From ’A@. πολ. c. 4 ὃ 3, 6. 7 § 3 it would 
appear that these four classes are earlier than Solon: for even if c. 4 be rejected as an 
interpolation, there is the clause καθάπερ διήρητο τὸ πρότερον when Solon’s τιμήματα 
are first discussed. Comp. Busolt in Phdologus L. 393 ff. 

P. 318. 1274.a 21. Note even the verbal similarity to’A@. πολ. c. 7 s.f. τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἄλλους [sc. ἔδει τελεῖν] θητικόν, οὐδεμιᾶς μετέχοντας ἀρχῆς. See p. 573 wote on 1337 
bar. 

Ib. 1274422. Add to note (415): In Frag. 505, 1561 a 5, Zaleukos is called a 
shepherd and slave. This is hardly to be reconciled with πολιτευθέντες αὐτοί, § 1, 
1273 b 32. 

Tb. 12742 23. Add: The laws of Chairondas (probably another form of the 
same name) were in force in Cos, see Herondas 2. 48: from Strabo XII. 539 we know 
that they were in force in Mazaka, in Cappadocia. In a decree found near Teos, 
Dittenberger Sy//oge n. 126 lines 61, 65, 121, 123, Antigonus permits the people of 
Lebedos and Teos to introduce the laws of Cos for the projected union of the two 
cities. Hence v. Wilamowitz (1. 65 .) conjectures that the laws of Charondas, intro- 
duced deliberately when in 366 B.c. the state of Cos was refounded, had spread from 
that place as a centre. 

Tb. 1274425. twés] Mr Newman adduces reasons why Ephorus cannot be 
intended. (1) Ephorus (Strabo VI. 260) states that Zaleucus borrowed his laws from 
Crete, Lacedaemon, and the Areopagus. He could not therefore have made Zaleucus 
and Lycurgus contemporaries. (2) We should expect him to trace laws to a Cretan 
origin, to Rhadamanthus or Minos. (3) He would hardly have committed such an 
anachronism in regard to the Locrian Onomacritus, if indeed he be the same as the 
oracle-monger of Peisistratid times. Mr Newman inclines to assign the tradition to a 
Locrian origin, cp. Scymnus Chius v. 314 ff. 

Tb. 1274230. 70 note (419 b) add: Comp. the similar exposure of a chrono- 
logical error in ’AO. πολ. c.17 ὃ 2: φανερῶς Anpodow οἱ φάσκοντες... «οὐ γὰρ ἐνδέχεται 
ταῖς ἡλικίαις, ἐάν τις ἀναλογίζηται τὸν ἑκατέρου βίον καὶ ἐφ᾽ οὗ ἀπέθανεν ἄρχοντος. 
Comp. Mr Newman’s remarks in Dr Sandys’ edition of the Constitution p. \vi. 

« Ρ. 319. 1274 7. Add a reference to Dr Sandys’ ote in his Demosthenes Private 
Orations Vol. 11. p. 115, and the Déct. of Antiquities (ed. 3) sv. 
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P. 320. 1274 Ὁ 14. ταῖν] In Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Philos. 1. 504 Prof. Bywater 
remarks that τοῖν is the only form recognised by the Attic inscriptions. Undoubtedly 
the preponderance of masculine forms of the dual is very great, τοῖν θεοῖν at least 30 
times in inscrr.: yet ταῖν θεαῖν does occur, see C. Δ A. 11. 3, u. 1559. In the drama- 
tists there is no instance of τοῖν, τούτοιν as feminine; but Menander Fr. 520 K. gives 
ταῖν ἀδελφαῖν ταῖν δυοῖν ταύταιν. On the other hand τώ, τούτω, τώδε, αὐτώ, ὦ, ὥτινε, 
are found as feminine, although τά, αὐτά, ταύτα, τάδε, with. substantives of the first 
declension, do occur. In the prose writers the results so far differ that rd, ravra, are 
nowhere attested, while τοῖν is found more often than ταῖν, e.g. in Plato τοῖν six times, 
ταῖν four times. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Zhesm. 566 has τὼ θεώ] ws τὼ χεῖρε, 
οὐκέτι δὲ τοῖν θεοῖν ἀλλὰ ταῖν θεαῖν. In Isaeus ταῖν occurs six times, in Aristophanes 
six times, in Sophocles, Xenophon, Lysias, Andocides, Hyperides once each. 

See Roper De dualismo Platonico (Danzig 1878) and E. Haasse Ueber den Dual 
bet Xenophon τ. Thucyd. (Bartenstein 1889), Web. den Dual bei den attischen Drama- 
tikern (Bartenstein 1891), also in Jahrb. f. Philol. CXLIIN. 1891 p. 416 ff.; S. Keck 
Oeb. d. Dual bet den gr. Rednern (Wiirzburg 1882). 

P. 321. 1274 Ὁ 15 f. Δράκοντος δὲ νόμοι μὲν εἰσί, πολιτείᾳ δ᾽ ὑπαρχούσῃ τοὺς 
νόμους ἔθηκεν. Add to note (427): Possibly the writer felt it incumbent upon him to 
account for Aristotle’s omission of Draco (the real reason being, as explained above, 
that Draco’s was not one of the εὐδοκιμοῦσαι πολιτεῖαι), especially in view of 1273 Ὁ 
34 οὗτοι γὰρ (Λυκοῦργος καὶ Σόλων) καὶ νόμους καὶ πολιτείας κατέστησαν. Pre- 
suming that the sentence is a spurious addition it is not surprising that it is irrecon- 
cileable with ’A9. πολ. c. 4. Those recent authorities who do not reject it as spurious 
(and they include Newman and v. Wilamowitz) have to account for a glaring dis- 
crepancy with the detailed account of the Draconian constitution given in that 
chapter: which v. Wilamowitz considers to have been a hasty insertion in’A@. πολ. at 
the last moment. See again Quaest. Ar. crit. et exeg. 1. p. XVI, 111. p. ΠῚ ff. 

Ip. Add to note (428): See now’A@. πολ. c. 4 with the increasing literature upon 
the Draconian constitution, beginning with the doubts of Mr J. W. Headlam and Mr 
E. S. Thompson in Class. Rev. v. 161 ff., 336, and M. Th. Reinach in Revue Critique 
1891 p. 143 ff., to whose attacks replies have been made, amongst others by P. Meyer 
op.c. Ὁ. 31 ff. and Busolt in Phzlologus L. p. 393 ff. In the opinion of v. Wilamowitz 
the Constitution of Draco first appeared in Theramenes’ oligarchical pamphlet, 
404 B.C.; it was reconstructed from the θεσμοὶ of Draco, upon inferences to which 
Theramenes was led in the course of his inquiries into old and obsolete laws for the 
purpose of the revision of the laws and constitution instituted by the Thirty. 

As to the absence of evidence for any such constitution, Busolt argues that since 
Draco’s laws, with the exception of those relating to homicide, were abolished (’A0. 
πολ. v. 7) and only the laws on homicide remained in force, people easily came to the 
conclusion that the latter comprised the whole of Draco’s work. For a possible 
reminiscence he points to Pseudo-Plato Axiochus 365 E: ὡς οὖν ἐπὶ τῆς τοῦ Apd- 
κοντος ἢ Κλεισθένους πολιτείας οὐδὲν περί σε κακὸν ἦν. 

P. 324, line 18. Add: Mr Barclay Head Hist. Num. p. 372 states plainly that a 
federal coinage implies other federal institutions, and that in spite of continual dissen- 
sions something more than a mere tradition of political unity was kept up in Arcadia 
during the period of the coinage 550—400 B.C. 

P. 330. 70 note (8) of p. 329 add after σύνηθες: This evidence is disputed by 
Mr F. B. Jevons Aix and Custom in Fournal of Philol. xvi. 1887 p. 104 πε, 
According to him Polybius and Caesar were mistaken in attributing polyandry to 
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Spartans and Celts respectively, the ‘Joint Undivided Family’ having given rise to 
the misapprehension. 

P. 334, line δ. 70 note (250) add: O. Apelt Beitraege zur gr. Philosophie (Leipzig 
1891) p. 382 ff. suggests that Hippias of Elis was a pupil of Hippodamos [Hegesida- 
mos apud Suidam]. 

P. 336, note 1. Add a reference to the excellent article by C. v. Holzinger Avis- 
toteles' u. Herakleides’ lakonische u. kretische Politien in Philologus u11. p. 56 ff. 

P. 387, line 18. See Addenda to p. 303 above. 

P. 339, note 1. ‘Oxen’ would appear to be meant by καρταίποδα, ‘cattle’ )( ‘sheep.’ 

P. 340. Excursus Iv. The detailed account of the Carthaginian constitution 
implies a later date than the researches necessary for the Greek Πολιτεῖαι and the 
Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά. The bearing of this fact upon the date of Β. 11. (at least in its 
final form) is pointed out by Prof. Susemihl Quaest. Ar. cr. ef exeg. Il. Ὁ. iif. 

P. 352. 70 note (403) add: Since the publication of the Constitution of Athens 
the Solonian origin of the popular law courts is placed beyond question: see ’A@. πολ. 
ὡς 7 § 4, c.g. 

P. 355. 1275 ἃ το. 70 note (435) add: See now AO. πολ. c. 59 § 6, Kal τὰ σύμ- 
Boda τὰ πρὸς ras πόλεις οὗτοι κυροῦσι, καὶ τὰς δίκας τὰς ἀπὸ συμβόλων εἰσάγουσι, where 
οὗτοι -- οἱ θεσμοθέται. 

P. 356. Comm. left col. line 17 add: Meier u. Schémann AfZtzsche Process ed. 
Lipsius pp. 994—1006, Dict. of Antiquities (ed. 3) 11. 734 ff. Also Roberts /nt. zo 
Greek Epigraphy 1. p. 355. In the absence of σύμβολα the only right was the right of 
reprisals, συλᾶν; cp. σύλην διδόναι κατά τινος, Dem. adv. Lacritum XXXV § 26 p. 931, 21. 

Tb. 1275 8 13. ἐγγεγραμμένους. Comp.’A@. πολ. c. 42 § τ. 

P. 357. 1275.2 25. οὐκ ἔξεστιν] The rule at Athens in the fourth century is thus 
laid down ’A@. πολ. c. 62 5. f. ἄρχειν δὲ τὰς μὲν κατὰ πόλεμον ἀρχὰς ἔξεστι πλεονάκις, 
τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οὐδεμίαν πλὴν βουλεῦσαι δίς. Comp. c. 31 § 3, and Politics 1299 ἃ 
10, 1317 Ὁ 24. 

P. 359. 1275 "8. Αἱ Acragas and Melite σύγκλητος was the name for the 
Council as opposed to the popular Assembly: Swoboda Die griechischen Volksbe- 
schitisse p. 307. 

P. 360. 1275 Ὁ 22. πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν] See below, Addenda to p. 379. That this 
was the practice at Athens in the fourth century can be seen from ᾿Αθ. πολ. c. 42, 
μετέχουσιν μὲν τῆς πολιτείας οἱ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων γεγονότες ἀστῶν. 

P. 361. 1275 b 30. ἁπλοῦν] Comp. Plato Politic. 306 C πότερον οὕτως ἁπλοῦν 
ἐστι τοῦτο, ἢ παντὸς μᾶλλον ἔχει διαφοράν. 

P. 362. 1276a8—16. See the discussion of this passage in Quaest. Ar. crit. et 
exeg. 1. p. XV, following Niemeyer in Fahrd. αὶ Phil. CXLIM. 1891, p. 412 ff 
With the changes indicated in the Addenda to Critical Notes the passage runs 
thus: ἀποροῦσι γάρ τινες πόθ᾽ ἡ πόλις ἔπραξε καὶ πότε οὐχ ἡ πόλις, οἷον ὅταν ἐξ 
ὀλιγαρχίας ἢ τυραννίδος γένηται δημοκρατία (τότε γὰρ οὔτε τὰ συμβόλαια ἔνιοι βούλονται 
διαλύειν, ὡς οὐ τῆς πόλεως ἀλλὰ τοῦ τυράννου λαβόντος, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλα πολλὰ τῶν 
τοιούτων, ὡς ἐνίας τῶν πολιτειῶν τῷ κρατεῖν οὔσας, GAN’ οὐ διὰ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον)" 
εἴπερ οὖν [καὶ] δημοκρατοῦνταί τινες τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον, ὁμοίως τῆς πόλεως φατέον 
εἶναι [ravrns] τὰς τῆς πολιτείας ταύτης πράξεις καὶ τὰς ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ τῆς 
τυραννίδος; ‘Some raise the question when the state is, and when it is not, 
responsible for public acts, for instance after the establishment of a democracy 
upon a previous oligarchy or tyranny: some under such circumstances would 
repudiate obligations, holding that they were not contracted by the state but by 
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the tyrant, and would decline many other such responsibilities on the ground that 
the basis of certain forms of government is superior strength and not the public interest: 
suppose now men to be somewhere living under a democracy of this origin, is the 
state just as responsible for the acts of this government as for those of its predecessor, 
the oligarchy or tyranny?” In ἃ 14 τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον is explained by ag ὅταν ἐξ 
ὀλιγαρχίας ἢ τυραννίδος γένηται δημοκρατία. The question should more properly 
have been put in the reverse way: is the state as responsible for the acts of the 
deposed oligarchy or tyranny as it is for the acts of the democracy which succeeds 
them? But Aristotle’s inexactness in such matters is notorious. Niemeyer retains 
the ταύτης bracketed above, as if the question concerned the zdentity of the state: 
more probably the alternative is, are the acts of the preceding tyranny to be attributed 
to the city or to the tyrant? 

Ῥ. 364f. 1276 a 36—38. On the divergent spellings αἰεὶ ἀεί. see Meisterhans 
Grammatik αἰ, a. Insch? Ὁ. 25 2. 2; Christ preface to ed. of AMetaphysica (Teubner 
series) p. XV, who cites the variants in the Mss. at 986 b 17, 1016 a 15, 1026 21. 
The whole question of orthography is complicated by the discrepancy between 
(1) the best manuscripts and (2) the inscriptions. Prof. Susemihl, who has hitherto 
been content to reproduce faithfully the best manuscript evidence, now writes: “in 
rebus orthographicis sequi fontes optimos...non pergerem fortasse in nova editione, 
sed suadente Stapfero ad Meisterhansi grammaticam inscriptionum me accommodarem 
semperque scriberem non solum, id quod nunc feci, μικρός, μικρότης, verum etiam 
μέχρι, γίγνεσθαι, γιγνώσκειν, πλέον et forsitan etiam δυοῖν, αὔξειν, breviores com- 
parativorum species in ovs et w desinentes semper reciperem.” See Stapfer Αγ, 
Studien zu Aris. v. «1. Seele (Landshut 1890) p. 7 ff. On the same rational principles 
Mr Hicks is inclined wholly to disregard the manuscript evidence on such points as 
the avoidance of hiatus by elision, and the retention of obsolete or incorrect spelling 
(θαλάσσῃ 1271 Ὁ 34, 38, 37) 1327 ἃ τό, πράσσων 1337 Ὁ 20, “Μιτυληναῖοι 1285 ἃ 35). 
v. Wilamowitz, of. c. I. 319, sees in Aristotle’s Greek traces of Ionicism. 

P, 366. Zo note (467)—comp. 2. (455) p. 363—add: See now ᾿Αθ. πολ. 
ὦ. 39 5. f. (τὰ δὲ χρήματα ἃ ἐδανείσαντο els τὸν πόλεμον ἑκατέρους ἀποδοῦναι χωρίς) 
and c. 40 § 3 (ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ χρήματα Λακεδαιμονίοις, ἃ οἱ τριάκοντα πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον 
ἔλαβον, ἀπέδοσαν κοινῇ, κελευουσῶν τῶν συνθηκῶν ἑκατέρους ἀποδιδόναι χωρίς) which 
now informs us that there was a special clause about the loan in the terms of 
reconciliation (διαλύσει5) agreed upon between the two factions in 403 B.c. It is with 
justice that in the ’A@. πολ. the notice of the repayment is followed by the comment 
ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσιν οὐχ ὅτι προστιθέασιν τῶν οἰκείων ol δῆμοι κρατήσαντες ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὴν χώραν ἀνάδαστον ποιοῦσιν. 

P. 368. 1276 Ὁ 33. Zo note (470) add: Mr Newman (I. p. 363) understands 
ἀγαθὸν as the predicate with εἶναι, 

P. 369. 1277 46. For εὐθὺς cp. Aristoph. Clouds 878 εὐθύς γέ τοι παιδάριον ὃν 
τυννουτονὶ ἔπλαττεν ἔνδον οἰκίας. 

P. 370. 1277 8 11. From Dem. ¢. 47. Ὁ. 533 it appears that there were several 
κορυφαῖοι and 8. ἡγεμὼν κορυφαίων, 

P. 373. 127} Ὁ 12. Zonote (490) add: A trace of it is retained in M. Antoninus 
ΧΙ. 29 ἐν τῷ γράφειν καὶ ἀναγινώσκειν οὐ πρότερον ἄρξεις πρὶν ἀρχθῇς. The excellence 
of the Spartan military system is thus brought out by Thucydides v. 66 5. f. σχεδὸν 
yap...dpxovres ἀρχόντων εἰσί. 

Ρ. 316. 127} Ὁ 34. ὡς ἀληθῶς γὰρ sc. ἀπορεῖται. 

Ῥ. 3171. 1278a14. With φανὲν ορ.᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 22 ὡς ἐφάνη τὰ μέταλλα. 
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P. 879. 1278 a 30. We owe to Mr Wyse the proper antithesis to γνήσιος 
πολίτης, viz. νόθος πολίτης : see Scholia in Eurip~idem ed. Schwartz 1. Orest. 903 
kai τῷ λέγειν δὲ Ἀργεῖος οὐκ ᾿Αργεῖος Fv [see the line] els τοῦτον βλέπει [sc. Κλεοφῶντα]. 
θέλει γὰρ εἰπεῖν ᾿Αθηναῖον οὐκ ᾿Αθηναῖον ὄντα αὐτὸν ἀλλὰ νόθον πολίτην παρόσον Θρᾷξ 
ἦν ὁ Κλεοφῶν. Again in Scho/. on 1. 904. 

Tb. 1278 a 31. Mr Wyse suggests an alternative meaning for χρῶνται = thus 
apply the law. 

Tb. 1278 ἃ 32. παραιροῦνται = (virtually) disfranchise: so 1285 a 16, 1311 Ὁ 6. 

Th. 1278 a 34. Add Zo note (516): By ᾿Αθ. πολ. c. 26 § 4 this famous law of 
Pericles is assigned to the year 451/o ἐπὶ ᾿Αντιδότου διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν, 
Περικλέους εἰπόντος, ἔγνωσαν μὴ μετέχειν τῆς πόλεως ὃς ἂν μὴ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀστοῖν ἢ 
γεγονώς. An error in the date is not so serious as to have maintained (with Duncker, 
Schenkl, Buermann and at one time Busolt) that no such law could have been 
proposed by Pericles. For the practice at Athens in the fourth century see c. 42 § 1 
cited in Addenda to p. 360. Cp. 1275 Ὁ 21. Adda reference to the reverse process 
at Byzantium according to Oecon. 11. 2 ὃ 3, 1346 Ὁ 26 ff. ὄντος δὲ νόμου αὐτοῖς μὴ 
εἶναι πολίτην ὃς ἂν ph ἐξ ἀστῶν ἀμφοτέρων ἧ, χρημάτων δεηθέντες ἐψηφίσαντο τὸν 
ἐξ ἑνὸς ὄντα ἀστοῦ καταβαλόντα μνᾶς τριάκοντα εἶναι πολίτην. 

P. 881. 1278 Ὁ 20. Comp. Zud. Eth, 1242 a 6, and mote in Susemihl’s ed. 

Tb. 1278 Ὁ 22. See p. 457 2. (4). Add to the note om 1278 Ὁ 23: Dubito. 
Not that the personal use is not sufficiently attested: cp. Demosth. De Corona 
§ 254, p. 312, 2 τὸ ἐπίβαλλον ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς μέρος : but it may well be that ὅσον agrees with 
μέρος, the order being changed to avoid hiatus. See however Bonitz Jud. Ar. 269 
b g ff. who apparently favours the personal usage of the verb by arranging the present 
passage with Pol. τν (ν 11). 1. 10, 1323 Ὁ 21 and after adding ‘inde explicandum videtur 
1260 a 41‘ proceeds to the unmistakeable usage ὅταν ἐπιβάλλῃ.. ἡ σκέψις 1266 a 25. 

P. 382. 1278b 27. ἂν μὴ krA=unless existence is overweighted with [‘ exceeds 
too much in’ the evils of life. 

P. 385. 1279226. Adda reference to 22. (523). 

P. 386. Comm. left col. line 32. For “400 (or 408)” it would perhaps be 
better to read ‘*410’’: payment for public services seems to have been restored soon 
after the battle of Cyzicus. 

P. 389. c.g. Many of the fine thoughts here are borrowed from the myth in 
Plato’s Protagoras (Spengel). 

P. 391. 1280 a 24. ἐλευθερίᾳ] Free birth; the abstract noun answering to 
ἐλεύθερος = free born. See Newman I. p. 248 n. 1. Compare 1281 a 6 ἐλευθερίαν 
καὶ γένος, 1283 a 33 of δ᾽ ἐλεύθεροι καὶ εὐγενεῖς ὡς ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων, 1290 Ὁ Off. ἂν οἱ 
ἐλεύθεροι ὀλίγοι ὄντες πλειόνων [καὶ μὴ ἐλευθέρων] ἄρχωσι; lastly, the locus classicus 
which establishes this meaning, 1291 Ὁ 26 τὸ μὴ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων πολιτῶν ἐλεύθερον = 
the freeborn who have only one parent of citizen birth. He further quotes Plato 
Comicus Hyperbolus 3, 4 for ἐλεύθερος )( ξένος, and refers to Diog. Laer. vi. 1 and 
vi. 4 for Antisthenes. 

Ῥ. 396. 1281a17. Mr Newman (11. 145) understands this differently: ‘‘ taking 
men as a whole, irrespective of wealth and poverty” like ἐπὶ πάντων ἀνθρώπων. 

P. 400. 1281 b 31. With βουλεύεσθαι καὶ κρίνειν cf. 1274 a 15 ff. and reff. there. 

P. 405. 1282 a 21. Mr Newman cites Phys. 11. z 9, 194 4 36: δύο δὴ al 
ἄρχουσαι τῆς ὕλης καὶ al γνωρίζουσαι τέχναι, ἥ τε χρωμένη καὶ τῆς ποιητικῆς ἡ 
ἀρχιτεκτονική. The ship-captain, representing ἡ χρωμένη, ποῖόν τι τὸ εἶδος τοῦ 
πηδαλίου γνωρίζει καὶ ἐπιτάττει. 
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Tb. 1282 a 22, Mr Wyse calls attention to the poetic colour of the words 
δαιτυμών (1338 a 30) and θοίνη (1324 Ὁ 39) in this line; with which may go 
τιμαλφεῖν, 1336 Ὁ 19. 

Ib, 1282 a 28. The plural δῆμοι in 1294 a 13, 1310 b 21, 13204 4, 1321 a 10, 
"AO. πολ. u. 40 § 3, Thue. III. 82. 1, VIII. 65. 1. 

Ib. 1282 8 31. ταμιεύουσι] Add zo note (576): Cp. AO. πολ. c. 4 § 2 (Draconian 
constitution), ὦ. 8 § 1 (Solon’s): σημεῖον δ᾽ ὅτι κληρωτὰς ἐποίησεν ἐκ τῶν τιμημάτων ὁ 
περὶ τῶν ταμιῶν νόμος, ᾧ χρώμενοι διατελοῦσιν ἔτι καὶ νῦν" κελεύει γὰρ κληροῦν τοὺς 
ταμίας ἐκ πεντηκοσιομεδίμνων, c. 47 § 1 ἐκ πεντηκοσιομεδίμνων κατὰ τὸν Σόλωνος 
νόμον (ἔτι γὰρ i.e. circa 329 B.C. ὁ νόμος κύριοΞ). 

P. 410. 1283 Ὁ 5. ἀναμφισβήτητος ἡ κρίσι5] Cp. ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 35 ὃ 2 ποιοῦντες 
ἀναμφισβήτητον τὴν πολιτείαν. 

Ib. 1283 Ὁ 14. Mr Wyse compares 1281 a 9, οἱ περὶ τῶν πολιτειῶν ἀμφισβη- 
τοῦντες. 

P. 415. Comm. left col. line 24. Add: The recent additions to our knowledge 
enable us to arrive at the following provisional results respecting Aristotle’s judgment 
upon Ostracism. Having been wholly disused in the fourth century the institution 
had become the subject of antiquarian research. Two theories about its origin could 
appeal, with something like confidence, to facts in their favour: (1) the view of the 
text, 1284 a 17 ff. and of viri(v). 3. 3, 1302 b 15—18, which agrees with Diod. ΧΙ. 55, 
Plut. V. Themist. c. 22, Arist. 7, Nic. 11, Alcib. 13 (cp. Nepos Them. 8, Cimon 3), 
evidently the view of Ephorus and Theopompus, i.e. of the school of Isocrates : 
(2) the view expressed by Philochorus, 77. 79 Ὁ (cited in 7. 603), which is also found 
in Androtion, 77. 5 (quoted by Harpocration s.v. Hipparchus). Both explanations 
appear in ’AQ. πολ. c. 22, the writer showing himself here as elsewhere well acquainted 
with the latest researches of historians and Atthidographi. 

Tb. line 39. The extract is preceded by an account of the procedure in cases of 
ostracism: προχειροτονεῖ μὲν ὁ δῆμος πρὸ τῆς η΄ πρυτανείας, εἰ δοκεῖ τὸ ὄστρακον 
εἰσφέρειν" ὅτε δὲ δοκεῖ, ἐφράσσετο σανίσιν ἡ ἀγορὰ καὶ κατελείποντο εἴσοδοι δέκα, δι᾽ ὧν 
εἰσιόντες κατὰ φυλὰς ἐτίθεσαν τὰ ὄστρακα, στρέφοντες τὴν ἐπιγραφήν. ἐπεστάτουν δὲ 
οἵ τε ἐννέα ἄρχοντες καὶ ἡ βουλή" διαριθμηθέντων δὲ ὅτῳ πλεῖστα γένοιτο καὶ μὴ ἐλάττω 
ἑξακισχιλίων, τοῦτον ἔδει τὰ δίκαια δόντα καὶ λαβόντα ὑπὲρ τῶν ἰδίων συναλλαγμάτων ἐν 
δέκα ἡμέραις μεταστῆναι τῆς πόλεως ἔτη δέκα (ὕστερον δὲ ἐγένοντο πέντε) καρπούμενον 
τὰ ἑαυτοῦ, μὴ ἐπιβαίνοντα ἐντὸς Γεραιστοῦ Εὐβοίας ἀκρωτηρίου" μόνος δὲ xr). 

Ib. After note (603) add: Compare now ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 22 § 1 ἐν οἷς [sc. νόμοις] 
ἐτέθη καὶ ὁ περὶ τοῦ ὀστρακισμοῦ νόμος seemingly about 507 B.C., § 3 διαλιπόντες ἔτη 
μετὰ τὴν νίκην [Marathon], θαρροῦντος ἤδη τοῦ δήμον, τότε πρῶτον ἐχρήσαντο τῷ νόμῳ 
τῷ περὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμόν, ὃς ἐτέθη διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυνάμεσιν, ὅτι 
Πεισίστρατος δημαγωγὸς καὶ στρατηγὸς ὧν τύραννος κατέστη" § 4 καὶ πρῶτος 
ὠστρακίσθη τῶν ἐκείνου συγγενῶν Ἵππαρχος Χάρμου Κολλυτεύς, δι᾽ ὃν καὶ μάλιστα 
τὸν νόμον ἔθηκεν ὁ Κλεισθένης, ἐξελάσαι βουλόμενος αὐτόν. εὐθὺς δὲ τῷ ὑστέρῳ 
ἔτει [1.6, 487/6 8.ς.]...ὠστρακίσθη Μεγακλῆς Ἱπποκράτους ᾿Αλωπεκῆθεν [a nephew of 
Cleisthenes]. ἐπὶ μὲν οὖν ἔτη τρία τοὺς τῶν τυράννων φίλους ὠστράκιζον, ὧν χάριν ὁ 
νόμος ἐτέθη, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τῷ τετάρτῳ ἔτει [probably 4854 Β.0.] καὶ τῶν ἄλλων εἴ 
τις δοκοίη μείζων εἶναι μεθίστατο" καὶ πρῶτος ὠστρακίσθη τῶν ἄπωθεν τῆς τυραν- 
νίδος Ξάνθιππος ὁ ᾿Αρίφρονος. Unquestionably the motives assigned, (1) jealousy of 
preeminence (Eph. Theopomp.) and (2) fear of a restoration of Hippias (Androt.), 
are inferences from the persons ostracized. The fragment of Androtion in Harpo- 
cration runs thus: ἄλλος δέ ἐστιν Ἵππαρχος ὁ Χάρμου, ὥς φησι Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ xara” 
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Λεωκράτους" περὶ δὲ τούτου ᾿Ανδροτίων ἐν τῷ β' φησὶν ὅτι σνγγενὴς μὲν ἦν Πεισιστράτου 
τοῦ τυράννου καὶ πρῶτος ἐξωστρακίσθη τοῦ περὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμὸν νόμου τότε πρῶτον 
τεθέντος διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν περὶ Πεισίστρατον, ὅτι δημαγωγὸς ὧν καὶ στρατηγὸς 
ἐτυράννησεν. The coincidence of language is unmistakeable, cp. VIII(v). 5. 6, 
1305 ἃ 7. 

P. 417. 700 note (609) add: A more correct account of the earlier position of these 
three islands is given in ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 24 § 2: τοῖς συμμάχοις δεσποτικωτέρως ἐχρῶντο 
πλὴν Χίων καὶ Λεσβίων καὶ Σαμίων" τούτους δὲ φύλακας εἶχον τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἐῶντες τάς τε 
πολιτείας παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ ἄρχειν ὧν ἔτυχον ἄρχοντες. From this privileged position the 
Samians and Lesbians were not dislodged until they revolted. Comp. Mr Newman 
in Class. Rev. ν. 162. 

P. 423. 1285 4 τό. Add: Busolt Die Lakedaimonier p. 141 ff. compares the 
Tageia in Thessaly, the βασιλεία of Arcadia (which is also a στρατηγία), and the 
‘ Herzogthum ’ of the ancient Germans. 

Ῥ, 424, 1285 a 35 et al. Note that according to Meisterhans Grammatik® Ὁ. 23 
σις (132) the true spelling is Μυτιληναῖοι. 

P. 426. 1285 bry. Cp. AG. πολ. ο. 24 § 3 ἀρχαὶ δ᾽ ἔνδημοι μὲν... ὑπερόριοι δέ. 

Tbh. 1285 Ὁ 15. παριέντων] In ᾿Αθ. πολ. c. 3 § 3 the word is παραχωρεῖν. 

Tb. 1285} 16. Add ἐο note (629): For βασιλεὺς at Athens cp. ’AQ. πολ. c. 3 § 2 
ἐπικατέστη ἡ πολεμαρχία διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι τινὰς τῶν βασιλέων μαλακούς. But as to the 
‘shadowy kingship’ see now J. G. Frazer Golden Bough 1. 44 ff., 118 ff., 138—165, 
217—235, an epoch-making work which is calculated to shatter many fond beliefs. 

P. 428. 1286 a 3. Add: This is the distinction between τάξις and θεσμός in 
Dion. Halicar. Ant. Rom. v. 167 A. 

P. 431. 1287 a 38. In’A@. πολ. u. 35 ὃ 3 πρὸς χάριν happens to occur. 

P. 434. 1286a30f. The sentiment perfectly agrees with that of ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 41 
§ 2; after mentioning the absolute personal sway of Demos (ἁπάντων yap αὐτὸς αὑτὸν 
πεποίηκεν ὁ δῆμος κύριον καὶ πάντα διοικεῖται ψηφίσμασιν καὶ δικαστηρίοις, ἐν ols ὁ δῆμός 
ἐστιν ὁ κρατῶν. καὶ γὰρ αἱ τῆς βουλῆς κρίσεις εἰς τὸν δῆμον ἐληλύθασιν) the writer 
continues καὶ τοῦτο δοκοῦσι ποιεῖν ὀρθῶς" εὐδιαφθορώτεροι yap <ol> ὀλίγοι τών πολλῶν 
εἰσὶν καὶ κέρδει καὶ χάρισιν. : 

P, 438. Comm. left col. line 1. After turn out zzsert anyhow i.e. 

P. 439. 128746. Comp. for this sense of διοίκησις, 1331 b g: also [330 ἃ 7 for 
διοικεῖν τὴν ἄλλην οἰκίαν, and ’A@. πολ. c. 24 5.1. ἅπασι γὰρ τούτοις ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν ἡ 
διοίκησις (maintenance) ἦν. 

P. 442. 1287 Ὁ 19. περιληφθῆναι] In AO. πολ. «. 9 8 2 περιλαβεῖν. 

P. 454. Add to Excursus 11. : See further remarks on the date of Pittacus, in reply 
to Beloch, by Toepffer in Rhein. Mus. XLIX. 1894, pp. 230—246. 

P. 467, line 5. See Corrigenda. Dele the sentence: Again, one ταῖρι... πολιτεία. 

P. 464 ff. The statistical results here given have been again and again revised by 
Prof. Susemihl in Quaest. crit. et exeget. 11. (1893) and Fahrb. f. Phil. 1893, p. 817 ff., 
the latter article a rejoinder to Mr Newman’s presentation of the statistics in Classical 
Review Vil. 1893, pp. 304-399. In such enumerations mistakes are apt to creep in, 
and an editor’s judgment will from time to time be modified by the greater or less 
degree of probability which 4 combination of assumptions seems to present: hence 
neither the statistics of the text nor the modified results of the articles published in 
1893 can be regarded as final. Both sides have made concessions, either from change 
of view (as when Prof. Susemihl admits that 1272 b 9 Mr Newman has rightly 
accounted for the variant δυναστῶν by δυναστεία in the next line, and accordingly 
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returns to δυνατῶν II”, and Mr Newman 1263 a 23 now accepts ἔθεσι ΠῚ in place of 
ἤθεσι II?) or from the laudable desire to do all possible justice to the opposing view 
(which may account for Prof. Susemihl’s surrender of 1256 Ὁ 1 κομίζονται, 1258 b 1 
μεταβολικῆς, 1258 Ὁ 7 νόμισμα ἐκ νομίσματος in Quaest. 11. Ὁ. Iv. although he would 
still regard these three passages as extremely uncertain, and similarly for Mr Newman’s 
omission to count 15 passages on the side of II’, for which see Class. Rev. VII. 
p. 306 5. 1, p. 308). It only remains to state and compare the competing statistical 
tables in their latest form. 

Let us start with Book 1. where ‘II’ is certainly wrong 15 times” (text p. 464, 
line 40): deduct ¢hree of these 1257 a 22, 1258 Ὁ 27, 1260 a 26 which fall back into 
the uncertain class, and add seven, viz. 1254 Ὁ 14, 1256 a 10, 1257 a 6, 1259 Ὁ 31 
together with the more properly uncertain cases 1256 b 1, 1258 b 1, Ὁ 7: this brings 
the total of errors in II? to 19. But again, in B. 1. ‘II is right 24 times” (text p. 464, 
line 3 from below): this should have been 23 for only 23 variants are enumerated. 
Of these fie are very slight changes and Prof. Susemihl now refrains from counting 
them: viz. 1252 Ὁ 28 (ἤδη), 1256 b 8 (δεδομένη), 1258 Ὁ 40 (Χαρητίδῃ), 1259 Ὁ 28 (δὲ), 
1260 a 37 (apa), but he adds fe in their place, viz. 1253 a 32, 1253 Ὁ 33, 1254 ἃ Io, 
1260 a 26, a 31: the total remaining 23. Thus in B. 1. the problem works out in 
favour of Π' by 23 : 19. 

Mr Newman does not agree with this statement of the case, but instead of a 
detailed criticism he contents himself with objecting to five of the 23 variants claimed 
as right readings for II! on the ground that words are omitted, and that this is the 
besetting sin of II!: these five omissions are 1252 a 9 (elvat), b 20 (συνῆλθον), 1253 Ὁ 
33 (6), 1257 Ὁ 7 (εἶναι), 1260 a 31 (ὁ). If these five claims were struck out, the 
balance in favour of II! would be destroyed. 

In B. 11. the alleged superiority claimed for ΠῚ is still disputed. Mr Newman 
accepts its authority in 35 variants and does not definitely pronounce against it in the 
13 other readings, while at the same time rejecting it in favour of II? in no less than 
64 cases. 

Prof. Susemihl again has altered his result (p. 465) in favour of II’ over II? from 
69 : 40 to 67: 48. It is clear that while opinions continue thus widely to differ, as to 
which variants are decisive for the one or the other side, the facts require extremely 
cautious and delicate manipulation. 

The changes in Susemihl’s figures for Book 11. are thus explained. ‘II? has 
changed the right reading at the most only 40 times” (p. 465 line 32): deduct 9 of 
these, viz. 1261 a 35, 1265 Ὁ 39, 1266 Ὁ 39, 1268a 26, 1270 ἃ 21, ἃ 27, 1272 8. 1, 
1273 ἃ. 9, 127444, in return add 17 others: 1261 22, 12644 16, 1265 a 22, 1268 
a6, 41, ἃ 34, 1269 a 38, b 21, Ὁ 28, 1270 a 23, Ὁ 12, 1272 a 3, Ὁ 9, Ὁ 28, Ὁ 34, 1274 
b 8, bg, b 14: the new total of the errors of II’ is 48. Again of the 69 passages 
claimed as right readings for II! (p. 465 line 23) Susemihl is now disposed to omit 
nine, viz. 1263 ἃ 12, 1266 b 31, 1267 a 40, 1270 ἃ 22, Ὁ 19, Ὁ 32, 1274 8 8, a 21, in 
place of which he advances 9 others, viz. 1261 b 30, 1263 a 23 (καὶ), b 5, 1264 ἃ 15, 
b 31, 1265 a τό, 12682 6 f., 1269 Ὁ 14, 1273 a 35: the total would thus remain at 69, 
but on reflexion he counts the variations of one passage, 1261 Ὁ 2 f., not (as on p. 465) 
as five, but only ¢wo (or three at most). This brings out the final result for B. 11.: 
I =67 (or 68 at most), II?=48. 

Mr Newman's divergent results are thus obtained. Of the 67 he ees 35, but 
transfers ze others to the opposite side and reckons them to the credit of II? (viz. 
1260 Ὁ 27, 1261 Ὁ 4, 1263 Ὁ 7, 1268 a 3 all cases of omission by II), together with 
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1265 Ὁ τι, 1267 a 35, Ὁ 26, 1269 b 6, 1271 a 20): the remaining 23 he leaves doubtful, 
though strongly of opinion that they also should be counted for II?. Thus II? falls 
with him from 67 to 35: and II? rises by the addition to the 48 (which Susemihl 
finally admits) of sever other variants, which Susemihl regards as doubtful: viz. 1264 
ἃ 21, 1265 a 12, 1268 Ὁ 17, 1267 ἃ 40, 1273 Ὁ 32, 12744 4,b6. This makes the total 
for II?=55. Add the g variants above enumerated which Susemihl reckons for ΠῚ 
and Newman for II? and we get the result, I?=64, I!=35. 

On the question of the text generally we quote with pleasure Prof. Tyrrell’s 
opinion as expressed in 1888, Hermathena Vol. v1. No. 14, p. 335. ‘* The course 
taken by recent criticism illustrates one of Aristotle’s rules for attaining the mean, 
ἀποχωρεῖν τοῦ μᾶλλον ἐναντίου. Bekker having completely neglected P! and I, 
Susemihl’s recoil carried him perhaps too far from Bekker’s method, and now Busse 
and Dittenberger ’—may we not add Newman ?—“‘ seem to be dragging him too near 
it again. Without free emendation and transposition we can have no readable text.” 

P. 517. 1330a14. After note (835) add: Comp. Plato Critias 112 B: @xeiro δὲ 
[sc. prehistoric Attica] τὰ μὲν ἔξωθεν, ὑπ᾽ αὐτὰ τὰ πλάγια αὐτῆς, ὑπὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν 
καὶ τῶν γεωργῶν ὅσοι πλησίον ἐγεώργουν' τὰ δ᾽ ἐπάνω τὸ μάχιμον αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μόνον 
γένος περὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἡφαίστου τε ἱερὸν κατῳκήκειν, οἷον μιᾶς οἰκίας κῆπον ἑνὶ περι- 
βόλῳ προσπεριβεβλημένοι. τὰ γὰρ πρὸς βορρᾶν αὐτῆς ᾧκουν οἰκίας κοινὰς καὶ ξυσσίτια 
χειμερινὰ κατασκενασάμενοι (Wyse). 

Tbh. 13308 15. ἵνα.. ἀμφοτέρων τῶν τόπων πάντες μετέχωσιν] No one can fail to 
notice the striking similarity between this sentence and the following in the account of 
Cleisthenes’ local tribes: ὅπως ἑκάστη μετέχῃ πάντων τῶν τόπων, ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 21 § 4. 

Ῥ. 620. 1330 11. For μὴ παρέργως see now AO. πολ. ο. 28 § 5 τοῖς μὴ παρέργως 
ἀποφαινομένοις. 

Ρ. δ22. 133103. After 1269 a 6 add: and II. 3. 2, 1276 ἃ 14 ff. 

P. 535. 133322. After οὔτε γάρ. add: Comp. Nic. Eth. v. 1. 5, 1129 a 19 ἐάν 
τε yap ἡ εὐεξία and X. 7. 2, 1177 a 21 (where Bywater brackets τε). 

P. 639, 1333 b12. With ἀπεφήναντο comp. the passage cited in Addenda to 
Ρ- 520 above, from’ A. πολ. c. 28 ὃ 5. 

P. 540. 1333 Ὁ 34. Zo note (915) add: Comp. ᾽Αθ. πολ. c. 23 ὃ 4. 

P. 541. 1334 5. Compare the parallel phrase of A/etaph, 1. 2. 11, 982 Ὁ 22, 
μαρτυρεῖ δὲ αὐτὸ τὸ συμβεβηκός. 

P. 570. 1337227. Comp. Pl. Crito 50 D etc. and Dem. De Corona 8 205 (οὐχὲ 
τῷ πατρὶ καὶ τῇ μητρὶ ἀλλὰ καὶ τῇ πατρίδι). 
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